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Ettelved  the  Ropai  ilsMn/.— Ferer  (Ireland). 
PsTmoitn  Pbbsbittbo.  Prom  Morley  and  a  great  num- 
ber  of  otbcr  places,  against  the  proposed  Government 
PlaD  of  Edttcatiou.— From  Awre,  against  any  ftirther 
Conn  salon  or  Support  being  granted  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
thoQcs. — ^From  Arbroath  and  lerenl  other  plaoes,  in 
CsTonr  of  the  proposed  Government  Plan  of  Education. 
—By  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  from  Guardians  of  the 
Movntnelidi  Union,  ag^nst  any  Clause  being  inserted 
in  the  BUI  which  would  throw  the  Responsibility  of 
Svppofftlnff  the  Poor  on  the  Oceupying  TenanL — By  Lord 
Mootangle,  ttam  the  Parish  of  Chrtstdiurch,  Surrey,  for 
the  Better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. — From  Muy- 
borough  and  Moira,  against  the  Poor  Rdief  (Ireland) 
BiU.^ — ^From  North  Greenhoe  and  the  Eastern  Division 
of  Norfolk,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Tax. 

COLLIERY  explosions. 

EARL  FITZWILLIAM  presented  a  pe- 
tition from  the  coroner *8  jury  which  in- 
quired into  the  death  of  the  Beventy-threo 
persons  who  recently  perished  from  the 
explosion  of  the  foul  air  in  a  coal  mine 
near  Bamsley,   in  the   West  Riding  of 

VOL.  xcii.   {Si} 


Yorkshire.  The  petitioners  prayed  that 
means  might  he  taken  to  ensure  the  adop- 
tion of  proper  means  of  ventilation,  and 
also  that  an  efficient  system  of  inspection 
might  he  introduced  as  likely  to  he  of 
utility  in  the  prevention  of  accidents.  So 
far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  he  had 
no  ohjection  to  a  system  of  inspection,  a 
system  already  in  operation  as  to  some 
other  purposes,  and  ho  had  no  donht  it 
might  ho  advantageously  extended  to  this 
purpose  also. 

The  Bishop  of  DURHAlMb  urged  the 
great  importance  of  some  means  heing 
adopted  to  prevent  colliery  accidents.  The 
subject  was  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  for  the  loss  of 
life  was  far  greater  than  any  one  not  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  collieries  could 
imagine. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  turn  their  attention  to  this 
most  important  subject.  At  the  same  time 
he  feared  the  petitioners  expected  more 
advantages  to  arise  from  a  system  of  inspec- 
tion than  it  would  be  found  capable  of  af- 
fording.   In  factories  it  might  be  good,  but 
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in  coal  mines  the  benefit  would  be  extremely 
doubtful.  Besides,  the  parties  themselves 
generally  maintained  inspection,  and  these 
accidents  occurred  for  the  most  part 
through  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  suf- 
ferers of  the  rules  laid  down. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  assured  the  noble 
Earl  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  felt 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject  men- 
tioned in  the  petition.  The  loss  of  life  in 
coal  mines  was  most  lamentable,  and  it 
was  sufficient  to  bring  discredit  on  the  na- 
tional character  that  means  were  not  taken 
to  abate  it.  He  feared,  however,  that  in- 
spection could  do  but  little  in  that  respect. 
The  best  inspection  and  supervision  was 
from  the  owners  and  the  managers  of 
mines;  and  he  would  remind  the  House 
that  by  his  Bill  of  last  year,  if  life  was 
lost  by  negligence,  the  surviving  friends  of 
the  party  would  have  had  a  remedy.  There 
could  be  ho  doubt  that  if  that  Bill  had 
passed,  the  sums  awarded  in  damages 
would  have  made  the  parties  more  careful. 

INCUMBERED  ESTATES  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  moved  the 
Second  Reading  of  this  Bill.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  who  was  imperfectly 
heard,  said  he  anticipated  that  this  mea- 
sure, if  carried  out,  would  have  the  effect 
of  relieving  to  a  considerable  degree  many 
landlords  in  Ireland.  Ho  had  heard  from 
all  quarters  that  it  frequently  happened 
that  landed  property  in  Ireland  was  mc um- 
bered to  its  full  value  and  to  the  entire 
amount  of  the  rent.  The  person  who  had 
such  a  property  was  nominally  in  posses- 
sion of  a  considerable  estate;  but  he  de- 
rived no  benefit  from  it,  and  he  was  un- 
able to  perform  the  duties  that  were  ex- 
pected from  him  as  a  landlord.  The  mort- 
gagee or  incumbrancer  had  no  interest  in 
the  land  either,  as  it  was  quite  immaterial 
to  him  how  4t  was  managed  provided  he 
got  the  interest  of  his  mortgage.  He  had 
no  motive  for  interesting  himself  in  the 
welfare  of  the  property,  while  the  real 
proprietor  was  left  in  charge  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  estate  without  deriving 
any  income  from  it.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly a  great  evil  to  the  individuals,  but  it 
was  also  a  great  national  evil.  The  difii- 
culty  was,  however,  not  only  great,  but 
the  way  out  of  it  was  extremely  hard. 
Unless  the  party  who  had  the  first  incum- 
brance on  the  estate,  and  in  whose  posses- 
sion the  title-deeds  remained,  consented  to 
give  them  up  for  the  purpose,  it  was  im- 


possible for  the  owner  to  get  any  third 
party  to  clear  off  the  incumbrances,  or  to 
purchase  the  estate.  The  person  who  was 
to  advance  the  money  could  have  no  se- 
curity for  it,  as  he  could  not  get  the  title- 
deeds  until  the  money  was  paid  to  the  first 
incumbrancer.  The  latter  party  could,  in 
such  a  case,  continue  the  incumbrance, 
and  throw  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  clearing  the  estate  of  it.  His  posi- 
tion was  in  fact  actually  that  described  by 
Lord  Eldon,  who  on  being  asked  for  aa- 
vice  by  a  first  mortgagee,  told  him  to  put 
the  title-deeds  in  a  box  and  to  sit  on  it, 
and  that  he  might  then  set  the  world  at 
defiance.  These  were  the  difficulties  which 
existed  even  in  this  country.  In  England 
the  incumbrancer  who  was  desirous  of  ob- 
taining payment  of  a  mortgage  could  only 
do  so  Dy  filing  a  bill  to  foreclose  the  mort- 
gage, but  he  had  no  power  to  compel  the 
mortgagor  to  direct  a  sale  of  the  estate  or 
to  pay  the  money.  In  Ireland  the  incum- 
brancer wss  enabled,  on  going  before  a 
court  of  equity,  to  obtain  a  decree  for  the 
sale  of  the  estate;  but  the  mortgagor  could 
not  do  so.  Their  Lordships  might  be 
aware  that  the  expenses  of  proceedings  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  were  very 
heavy;  and  the  expenses  incident  to  pro- 
ceedings with  regard  to  estates  bore  no 
sort  of  relative  proportion  to  their  value. 
Where  the  estate  was  large  and  of  con- 
siderable value,  the  expenses  were  rela- 
tively small;  but  where  the  estate  was 
small,  those  expenses  bore  ruinously  heavy 
upon  it.  He  was  very  anxious  to  pro« 
vide  some  plan  by  which  the  expenses  in 
Chancery  with  regard  to  proc^dings  in 
cases  of  incumbered  estates  should  be 
lessened;  and  it  was  therefore  proposed  by 
the  Bill  before  their  Lordships  to  do  away 
with  all  the  preliminary  machinery  of  filing 
bills  and  answers,  and  all  the  other  forms 
that  had  to  be  gone  through  at  present, 
and  to  permit  the  litigating  parties  to  ap- 
ply at  once  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  stating 
the  fact  that  the  estate  was  incumbered, 
and  praying  that  it  be  referred  to  the 
Master  in  Chancery,  that  he  might  inquire 
into  the  whole  circumstances,  and  arrange 
to  bring  the  property  to  a  sale.  It  was 
proposed  that  any  inciunbrancer  might 
apply;  but  as  there  was  danger  lest,  in 
cases  where  the  owner  of  a  settled  estate 
was  no  more  than  the  nominal  owner — ^the 
estate  being  incumbered  beyond  its  value, 
and  he  being  therefore  only  ostensibly  the 
owner,  without  having  any  real  interest  in 
the  property,  he  might  join  with  some  one 
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of  the  incumbrancerB  wbo  might  have  a 
mortgage  for  a  Bmall  amount — it  should  be 
referred  to  the  master  to  examine  and  see 
whether  the  estate  was  worth  more  than 
the  incurabrances.  He  would  propose  that 
when  it  was  proved  to  a  Master  in  Chancery 
that  the  estate  was  worth  more  than  the 
incumbrance,  then  the  estate  should  be 
Bold,  and  the  money  paid  into  court,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  all  litigation  should  take 
place  with  reference  to  the  money,  and  not 
to  the  estate.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  promote  the  speedy  sale  of  estates,  and 
to  provide  that,  pending  all  proceedings, 
the  lands  could  be  let  and  the  tenants  at- 
tended to  properly. 

The  Maequbss  of  WBSTMEATH 
thanked  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  for 
having  introduced  such  a  measure;  but  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  when  the  no- 
ble Lord  should  come  to  consider  it  further 
in  Committee,  he  would  find  some  means 
by  which  the  expenses  might  be  still  fur- 
ther considerably  diminished.  He  thought, 
also,  that  when  a  case  should  come  before 
a  Master  in  Chancery,  the  mode  of  re- 
ceiving viva  voce  evidence  in  open  court 
might  be  adopted,  instead  of  the  present 
doubtful  as  well  as  expensive  and  tedious 
system  of  receiving  testimony  by  interro- 
gatory. He  thought  that  the  Bill  would 
be  of  considerable  benefit  to  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  thought  that 
nothing  could  be  more  likely  to  prove 
eventually  beneficial  to  Ireland  than  the 
measure  proposed ;  and  he  could  not  help 
saying,  that  he  was  surprised  at  finding  no 
such  recommeudation  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  at  the  head  of  which  had  been 
the  Earl  of  Devon;  for  it  appeared  to  him, 
from  much  of  the  reasoning  and  of  the 
evidence  in  that  report,  that  some  such 
measure  was  pointed  out  as  being  abso- 
lutely necessary.  He  begged,  however,  to 
call  attention  to  the  7th  Clause  of  the  Bill, 
the  operation  of  which  would  be,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  directly  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure,  and  calculated  to 
prevent  the  useful  working  of  it.  That 
clause  provided  that  where  only  one  in- 
cumbrancer upon  any  estate  should  object 
or  refuse  his  consent,  the  court  should  not, 
without  the  consent  of  that  incumbrancer, 
permit  the  sale  of  the  land.  Now,  for  the 
Tery  reasons  given  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  himself,  persons  holding  mortgages 
upon  an  estate  might  not  be  willing  to  as- 
sist the  sale.  The  great  object  of  the 
measure  ought  to  be,  to  free  property  now 
iDcumbered  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  owners 


from  performing  the  duties  of  landlords; 
and  he  feared  the  effect  of  the  clause  would 
be  to  obstruct  the  setting  of  it  free. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  made  some  ob^ 
servations  on  the  measure  which  were  in- 
audible in  the  gallery. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  every-day  occurrence  in  Ire- 
land to  find  cases   in   Chancery  handed 
down  year  after  year,  and  from  generation 
to  generation,  until  the  whole  value  of  the 
estate  which  formed  the  subject  of  litiga- 
tion was  swallowed  up.     He  himself  (Lord 
Monteagle)   lived  in  a  part  of  the  coun- 
try surrounded  by  estates  in   the  condi- 
tion of  being,   to  use  a  phrase  perfectly 
well  understood  in   Ireland,   "under  the 
courts;*'  and  they  were  mere  dens  of  pau- 
perism, there  not  being  one  single  indi* 
vidual  connected  with  them  who  could  be 
pointed  out  as  standing  in  the  position  of 
owner,  or  whose  business  it  was  to  look 
after  the  tenants.     The  immediate  effect, 
he  thought,  of  the  Bill  would  be,  that  the 
quantity  of  land  which  would  be  brought 
into  the  market  would  diminish  the  value 
of  land  for  a  time.     The  provision  for  ef- 
fecting sale  brought  him  to  the  considera- 
tion of   a  most  important  matter.     He 
trusted,  most  sincerely,   that,  under  the 
working  of  the  Bill,  estates  would  be  sold 
in  smaller  parcels  than  had  generally  been 
the  case  in  Ireland  hitherto.     He  feared 
that  some  of  the  evils  dreaded  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  spoken  (Lord  Ashburton) 
might  occur,  unless  great  care  were  taken. 
He  meant  by  the  purchasing  of  estates 
with  borrowed  money.    That  had  been  one 
of  the  causes  of  selling  land  in  Ireland  in 
large  masses;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  only  ex- 
changing one  incumbered  estate  for  an- 
other.     But  if  anything  could  raise  the 
condition  of  Ireland  more  than  another,  it 
would  be  the  raising  a  class  of  smaller 
proprietors.     There  was  no  one  who  knew 
anything  about  the  condition  of  Ireland 
who  did  not  grieve  to  think  of  its  condition 
from  the  absence  of  a  middle  class  of  pro- 
prietors; one  that  should  stand  between 
the  larger  class  and  the  lower,  or  cottiers. 
Such  a  middle  class  formed  the  strength  of 
a  country.     He  did  not  know  whether  the 
Bill  before  them  would  effect  any  change 
or  improvement  in  the  system  of  registra- 
tion ;  but  a  greater  good  could  not  be  done 
to  the  landed  proprietors  than  by  the  im* 
provement    of    the    system    of    registry. 
Through  the  difficulties  that  had  been  cast 
around  it,  the  last  state  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors of  Ireland  had  been  made,  under 
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the  Registration  Act,  worse  than  the  first. 
But  he  thought,  in  any  case,  that  the  Bill 
hefore  them  would  he  of  the  very  greatest 
benefit  to  the  country. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  explained 
the  effect  and  object  of  the  7th  Clause. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 
.    House  adjourned. 
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MiNrrst.]  Pktitions  PmsssitTSO.  By  Mr.  W.  Bftillie 
and  Mr.  E.  Ellioe,  flrom  terend  plaoei,  igiinst  the  Mar« 
riage  (Scotland)  Bill.^By  Mr.  Hume,  fh>m  Leeds,  for 
Inquiry  mpeeting  the  Rajah  of  Sattara. — By  Sir  De  L. 
Evans,  fhim  London  and  Westminster,  for  Alteration  of 
the  Law  relating  to  Coflbe  House  Keepers,  &c.— By  Mr. 
Spoooer,  ftom  Thomas  Barber  Wright,  John  Harlow, 
and  Thomas  Glutton  Salt,  of  Birmin^m.  and  fhxn 
Members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  of  Edinburgh,  tut  Con- 
sideration respecting  the  Currency.  —  By  several  hon. 
Members,  from  a  great  many  pla(«i,  against  the  proposed 
Phin  of  Education.— By  Sir  T.  D.  Acland  and  other  hon. 
Members,  Aom  several  places,  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
Plan  of  Education.— By  Mr.  Frewen,  ftom  William 
Holmes,  of  Arundel,  Sussex,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of 
Entailed  Estates.-~By  Mr.  J.  Tolleroache,  from  Wallasey, 
in  fiivour  of  the  Health  of  Towns  BilL— By  Mr.  Hastie, 
ftom  Paisley,  for  an  Efficient  Poor  Law  (Ireland). — By 
Mr.  S.  Crawford,  and  Lord  J.  Russell,  from  severaVjdaees, 
ag^nst  the  Introduction  of  a  certain  Clause  into  the  Poor 
Relief  (Ireland)  BiU.— By  Mr.  P.  Bennet,  ftom  Hadleigh, 
for  Repent  or  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Removal  Act. — By 
Mr.  G.  Philips,  fttrni  Poole,  in  favour  of  the  Ports,  Har- 
bours, Jkc.  (1846)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Beckett,  from  Leeds,  for 
the  Suppression  of  PronUscuous  Interoourw. — By  Mr. 
E.  Ellice,  ftom  the  East  of  Fife  Railway  Company,  igainst 
the  Railways  Bill.- By  Mr.  W.  Baillieand  Mr.  E.  Ellice, 
ftom  several  places,  against  the  Registering  of  Births,  fte. 
(Scotland)  Bill. — By  Lord  Norreys,  ftom  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  of  the  Headington  Union,  for  Alteration  of  the 
Law  of  Settlement — By  Mr.  Bankcs,  from  Holwell,  for 
Inquiry  respecting  the  Shcrboume  Union.— From  Farmers 
and  Grasiers,  against  the  Removal  of  Smithfleld  Market. 
— By  Mr.  Duncan,  ftom  Dundee,  for  Alteration  of  the 
Law  respecting  the  Transference  of  Heritable  Property 
(Scotland). 

JUDGES  TAKING  FEES  (SCOTLAND). 

Mr.  WATSON  put  a  question  to  the 
Lord  Advocate,  of  which  he  had  given  him 
notice.  It  related  to  the  Scotch  Judges. 
It  had  been  stated  that  the  Scotch  Judges, 
the  Lords  of  Session,  engaged  in  the  arbi- 
tration of  private  suits,  and  received  fees 
from  the  parties  for  so  doing.  He  begged 
to  know  if  this  were  the  practice,  and,  if  it 
were,  whether  the  Lord  Advocate  approved 
of  it? 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  had  to  state 
that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  prevalence  of 
any  such  practice  as  that  the  Scotch  Judges 
undertook  the  arbitration  of  private  suits, 
and  received  fees  for  their  services.  He 
thought  he  could  state  distinctly  that  the 
Scotch  Judges  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so.  He  knew  many  Scotch  Judges 
who  on  every  occasion  and  unconditionally 


had  refused  to  take  arbitrations  in  private 
suits;  he  belieyed,  however,  that  there  were 
Judges  who  in  some  cases,  in  reference  to 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  upon  the  ex- 
treme urgency  of  the  parties,,  had  conde- 
scended to  take  arbitrations,  and  had  de- 
cided certain  points  in  difference  as  refe- 
rees; but  he  was  not  aware  of  any  case  in 
which  it  had  interfered  with  the  official  dis- 
charge of  any  duty.  If  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  idluded  to  a  recent  case  which 
had  caused  some  discussion,  he  could  say 
that  the  Judge  who  took  the  arbitration  did 
so  at  the  most  urgent  entreaty  of  both  par- 
ties. The  reference  was  decided  at  a  time 
when  the  Judge  had  no  official  business  nor 
duty  to  perform,  and  no  fee  or  other  remu- 
neration had  been  accepted.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Grentleman  had  been  pleased  to  ask 
his  opinion  whether  he  approved  of  such  a 
practice  ?  Perhaps,  havbg  stated  that  there 
were  some  Judges  who  had  on  particular 
occasions  taken  arbitrations,  it  would  be 
hardly  fair  for  him  to  express  an  opinion. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  he  thought  those  Judges  who 
had  refused  to  take  arbitrations,  under  any 
circumstances  or  on  any  consideration,  had 
adopted  the  better  course. 

Mr.  WATSON  wished  to  know  whether 
fees  had  been  taken  by  the  Judges  on  any 
occasion  ? 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE  thought  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  pressed  him 
a  little  too  hard ;  but  he  was  not  aware  that 
in  any  case  fees  had  been  given  to  the 
Judges.  Did  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
mean  to  make  any  charge? 

Mr.  WATSON:   None  at  all. 

The  LORD  ADVOCATE:  I  am  not 
aware  that  fees  were  ever  taken. 

LORD  DALHOUSIE'S  ACT. 
Mr.  NE  WDEG  ATE,  seeing  the  head  of 
the  Railway  Commissioners  in  his  place, 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  him  respecting 
what  was  commonlv  called  Lord  Dalhousie*s 
Act,  concerning  joint-stock  companies,  and 
consequently  railway  companies.  He  was 
aware  that  a  similar  question  to  that  he 
proposed  to  put  had  been  already  asked 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton, 
and  that  the  answer  had  been  that  some 
legal  provisions  would  be  introduced  to 
amend  Lord  Dalhousie's  Act.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  answer  had  been,  that  nu- 
merous petitions  from  persons  concerned 
in  railway  companies  which  had  failed  in 
carrying  out  their  objects  had  been  delayed. 
In  those  petitions  they  set  forth,  that  owing 
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to  the  decision  of  the  Bankruptcy  Commis- 
sionen  that  the  assent  of  the  shareholders 
must  be  procured  before  a  company  can  be 
declared  bankrup.t,  and  to  the  expense  con- 
tingent upon  proceedings  at  law  and  in 
equity,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Small  and 
Attwood,  they  were  in  a  most  unhappy  posi- 
tion. They  hoped  therefore  that  Govern- 
ment would  declare  itself  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  bring  forward  some  Bill  to  amend 
Lord  Dalhousie*s  Act  during  the  present 
Session. 

Ma.  STRUTT  could  not  answer  for  any 
department  but  his  own :  he  had  no  inten- 
tion during  the  present  Session  of  bringing 
in  any  such  Bill.  True  it  was  that  one  or 
two  applications  had  been  made  to  the 
board;  but  the  Commissioners  saw  no  im- 
mediate necessity  for  the  introduction  of 
any  such  BiU. 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Sm  J.  PAKINGTON  adverted  to  the 
present  state  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  the 
Act  which,  having  expired  in  September 
last,  had  been  renewed  in  the  last  Session. 
He  wished  to  know  what  were  the  inten- 
tions of  Government  as  to  that  colony  in 
the  present  Session.  Was  it  meant  again 
to  legislate  temporarily  or  permanently? 
and  if  permanently,  would  any  material 
change  be  made  in  the  Act  of  1842? 

Mb.  ha  WES  said,  that  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet  was  quite  correct  in  what  he  had  said 
respecting  the  existing  state  of  the  law. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pass  a  new 
Act,  and  it  was  intended  to  be  of  a  perma- 
nent character.  Under  it  the  old  consti- 
tution would  be  allowed  to  revive;  but  at 
the  same  time  the  powers  vested  by  the 
Act  of  1842  in  the  Queen,  as  regarded 
electoral  districts  and  simultaneous  voting, 
would  be  continued.  With  that  single 
change  the  old  constitution  would  be  re- 
vived. 

THE  WRECK  OF  THE  TWEED. 

SiB  W.  JAMES  stated,  that  he  had  not 
long  since  presented  a  petition  to  the 
House,  taking  notice  of  an  intention  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
bestow  a  medal  upon  the  persons  who  had 
assisted  in  saving  the  lives  which  were  in 
danger  of  being  lost  at  the  wreck  of  the 
Tweed.  The  petition  to  which  ho  referred 
had  been  signed  by  several  eminent  artists 
— all  that  ^ey  desired  was  a  fair  competi- 
tion and  a  fair  opportunity  of  proving  them- 
selves worthy  to  share  some  portion  of  the 
patronage  of  the  Crown.     He  wished  to 


know  from  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  whether  the  hopes  enter- 
tained by  the  petitioners  stood  any  chance 
of  being  realized? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  replied,  that  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  been  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Wyon  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  ho  believed  that  the  medal  was 
to  be  supplied  by  the  usual  artist.  He  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  grant  of  the  medal 
had  given  great  satisfactioD. 

SEAMEN'S  ENLISTMENT. 
Silt  C.  XAPIER  rose  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Seamen's 
Enlistment  Act.     The  naval  force  of  this 
coimtry  consisted  of  nearly  100  sail  of  the 
line,  besides  frigates  and  smaller  vessels, 
together  with  upwards  of  150  steam-boats. 
Since  the  peace  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  establish  a  regular  system  for  manning 
the  Royal  Navy,  although  he  believed  that 
every  foreign  State  had  adopted  some  sys- 
tem of  the  kind.     In  France  very  strin- 
gent regulations  were  in  force  under  the 
name  of  conscription;  the  men  were  col- 
lected from .  various  provinces,  and  were 
compelled  to  serve  for  five  years.      The 
consequence  was  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment could  man  its  Navy  much  more  ra- 
pidly, though  by  no  means  so  efficiently,  as 
our  Government.      In  Russia,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  a  system  had  also  been  estab- 
lished; and  this  country  was  almost  a  soli- 
tary exception  to  the  rule.     True  it  was 
that  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Dorchester 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  had  introduced  a  Regis- 
tration Bill,  under  which  all  seamen  were 
registered,   and    an   Enlistment  Bill,   by 
which  the  Crown  was  enabled  to  call  upon 
men  to  serve.     Those  Bills  were  strongly 
opposed  by  the  mercantile  marine,  and  it 
was  not  without  considerable  difficulty  that 
they  were  carried.     He  now  came  to  Sir 
James  Graham's  Enlistment  Bill.    By  that 
Bill  the  Government  had  authority  to  issue 
proclamations  calling  on  all  seamen  in  Great 
and  Ireland  to  come  within  five  days  and 
volunteer  to  serve  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy. 
If  they  did  so  volunteer,  they  received  a 
double  bounty,  which  amounted  to  some- 
thing like  51,  in  the  case  of  an  able  sea- 
man :  if  they  did  not,  they  rendered  them- 
selves liable  to  impressment  at  any  moment. 
It  also  gave  power  to  Her  Majesty's  naval 
officers  to  board  merchant  ships  at  sea,  or 
in  harbour,  and  to  offer  the  men  half  an 
hour  to  decide  whether  they  would  volun- 
teer.     That  was  certainly   rather   sharp 
practice ;   but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
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power  which  the  State  possessed  at  present 
was  one  whit  too  great.  For  instance, 
suppose  it  was  found  necessary  suddenij 
to  increase  the  Navy  four  or  ^ve  sail  of 
the  line,  without  some  such  power  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  men  for  them.  It 
was  clearly  proved  in  1840  and  1841,  when 
it  became  necessary  to  increase  the  Navy 
in  the  Mediterranean,  that  to  depend  on 
voluntary  enlistment  was  totally  out  of  the 
question.  The  great  objection  to  Sir 
James  Graham's  Bill,  however,  was,  that 
in  the  event  of  the  Government  requiring 
an  addition  to  its  naval  force  of  two  or 
three  thousand  men,  they  had  no  other 
means  of  getting  seamen  than  by  calling 
out  the  whole  of  the  seamen  in  the  mer- 
chant service,  and  subjecting  themselves 
to  an  expenditure  of  300,000?.  or  400,000i. 
In  the  case  of  a  popular  war,  though  per- 
haps only  a  few  thousand  men  might  be 
wanted,  the  probability  was  that  some 
20,000  or  30,000  men  would  come  forward 
in  the  hope  of  receiving  the  double  bounty, 
the  consequence  of  which  would  be  that 
the  whole  commercial  navy  would  be  de- 
ranged, whilst  immense  expense  and  in- 
convenience would  be  occasioned.  The 
measure  which  he  proposed,  instead  of 
adding  to  the  expense,  would  cause  a 
considerable  saving  to  the  country;  and  he 
really  did  not  see  how  any  one  in  that 
House  could  possibly  object  to  it.  It  would 
have  given  him  great  satisfaction  if  the 
Government  had  brought  forward  the  mea- 
sure; but  as  the  Admiralty  had  not,  he  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  introduce  the  measure 
himself.  His  proposition  was,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty should  call  out  at  any  time,  in  peace 
or  war,  by  proclamation,  whatever  seamen 
might  at  any  time  be  required.  The  regis- 
tered men  wouM  be  called  on  in  rotation,  as 
they  came  out  of  their  apprenticeship,  for 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  years.  They 
should  first  try  to  gain  the  number  by 
voluntary  means;  but,  when  that  failed, 
then  they  should  issue  a  proclamation, 
calling  on  those  who  had  been  one  year  re- 
leased from  their  apprenticeship  to  come 
forward;  then,  if  these  were  not  sufficient, 
call  on  those  two  years  out  of  their  time, 
and  so  on.  He  would  not  have  any  im- 
pressment; but  he  would  have  it  so  ordered 
that  no  merchant  ships  should  be  allowed 
to  ship  any  seamen  who  were  thus  called 
out.  His  object  was  in  the  first  place  to 
get  the  number  of  men  they  required  in 
the  time  of  peace — to  enable,  in  fact,  the 
Crown  to  cadi  them  out  whenever  they 
might  be  required,  without  waiting  until 


the  country  was  actually  engaged  in  a  war. 
He  thought  it  reasonable,  however,  that 
the  seamen  should  not  receive  double  boun- 
ties until  war  had  actually  commenced; 
and  he  would  limit  the  word  **  war"  to  ac- 
tual hostilities  with  one  of  the  great  nations 
of  Europe,  or  with  North  America,  leaving 
it  optional  with  the  Government  either  to 
give  the  bounty  or  refuse  it  in  such  cases 
as  the  war  in  Syria  or  China.  To  the  hor- 
rible system  of  impressment,  he  trusted 
they  should  never  again  revert;  indeed,  he 
was  quite  certain  this  country  would  never 
tolerate  the  system  of  impressment  again. 
At  all  events,  he  was  certain  the  seamen 
would  not  stand  it;  if  they  did,  all  he 
could  say  of  them  was,  that  they  would  be 
great  fools.  Then,  with  regard  to  pressing 
men  on  shore.  In  the  time  of  war,  a  man 
could  not  walk  about  the  streets  of  London 
without  being  picked  up.  No  man  was 
safe,  nobody  was  respected;  and  had  the 
Speaker  himself  happened  to  be  walking 
near  the  dock,  he  would  certainly  have 
been  carried  away.  The  House  might 
have  been  waiting  for  their  Speaker,  while 
the  Speaker  himself  might  have  been  caged 
up  in  the  press-room  of  the  guard-ship  an- 
chored off  the  Tower.  The  men  who  were 
pressed  were  denied  the  use  of  ink  or  paper, 
and  before  they  could  find  out  where  they 
had  got  to,  they  were  shipped  off  to  the 
Nore.  To  such  a  system  it  would  be  im-s 
possible  again  to  have  recourse.  He  trusted 
the  Government  would  open  their  eyes  and 
do  all  in  their  power  to  favour  voluntary  en- 
listment. Even  with  all  the  inducements 
they  could  use,  they  could  not  wholly  suc- 
ceed. A  north-country  sailor,  who  traded 
to  Hull  or  to  Newcastle,  regarded  the  ser- 
vice on  board  a  man-of-war  with  horror, 
and  would  not,  on  any  persuasion,  enter 
the  Navy.  He  thought  they  ought  to  be- 
gin at  once,  and  do  something  to  alter  the 
present  condition  of  things.  He  believed 
that  if  this  Amendment  were  agreed  to, 
the  seamen  would  soon  get  accustomed  to 
it,  and  it  would  not  be  considered  a  hard- 
ship. It  would  place  this  country  in  a  po- 
sition to  meet  any  great  emergency  that 
might  arise,  and  he  begged  to  press  it 
upon  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ward  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  give  any  opposition  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  proposed  Bill.  He  had  not  yet 
seen  it;  ana  he  could  take  no  share  in  the 
merit  if  it  succeeded,  or  any  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility if  it  failed.  It  was  a  very  large 
and  difficult  subject,  so  large  and  so  diffi- 
cult that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  had 
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bimielf  complained  of  iho  indisposition  of 
erery  Government  to  interfere  with  it.  He 
fthould  be  most  happy  to  see  any  practical 
and  practicable  mode  suggested  in  the  Bill 
for  accomplishing  what  was  so  desirable, 
Tis.,  the  laying  the  fonndation  for  a  naval 
reserve  in  this  country,  and  the  tumiug  to 
some  advantage  the  extensive  machinery 
of  the  Registration  Act,  which  up  to  this 
time  had  produced  very  little  benefit. 
Leave  given. 

DECIMAL  COINAGE. 

Db.  bo  wring  rose  to  move  a  Resolu- 
tion, the  effect  of  which  would  be  the  in* 
troduction  of  a  decimal  system  into  our 
coinage,  and  its  adoption  into  our  mode  of 
keeping  accounts.  He  was  glad  to  have 
received  much  encouragement  in  a  great 
variety  of  communications  with  which  he 
had  been  favoured,  all  showing  that  the 

Eublic  mind  was  prepared  for  the  changes 
e  proposed;  and  that  there  was  a  general 
conviction  of  the  great  advantages  of  a 
decimal  system  of  coinage,  over  the  com- 
plex system  now  existing.  Among  many 
schemes,  that  which  he  was  about  to  sug- 
gest met  with  the  most  general  accept- 
anee.  He  knew  how  strong  was  the  feel- 
ing— ^the  prejudice  he  might  say — in  favour 
of  existing  habits  and  usages;  and  that  in 
this  country,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
the  question  was  less  about  the  quo  eun- 
dum  est,  than  the  quo  itur.  But  still  the 
recommendations  of  a  decimal  system  were 
so  many,  and  so  obvious,  that  its  intro- 
duction could  not  be  long  delayed.  Every 
man  who  looked  at  his  ten  fingers,  saw  an 
argument  fov  its  use,  and  an  evidence  of 
ita  practics  ftility.  His  suggestion  was 
simply  to  divide  the  pound  sterling  into 
one  thousand  farthings,  and  this  would 
give  all  tho  noedfiil  elements  for  a  perfect 
system  of  decimal  coinage.  He  would 
preserve  the  pound  sterling  as  the  integer 
or  point  of  unity.  It  had  been  associated 
with  our  accounts,  and  with  our  currency, 
from  almost  immemorial  time;  and  was  in 
£sct  a  very  convenient  starting  post  for 
decimal  division.  Professor  De  Morgan, 
and  many  other  eminent  men,  concurred 
in  the  suggestion  of  dividing  that  pound 
sterling  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  accom- 
modating our  coinage  to  the  centesimal 
and  decimal  divisions.  The  Arabic  nu- 
merals so  admirably  adapted  to  a  decimal 
system,  seemed  to  point  to  that  system  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  their  introduc- 
tion; for  thongh  the  Romans  seemed  to 
have  had  some  gleams  of  the  advantages 


of   a    decimal  currency,  their  ntim^rals 
would  not  easily  accommodate  themselves 
to  it,  nor  indeed  to  any  arithmeti<;al  cal- 
culations.    The  decimal  system  had  made 
great  progress  through  the  civilized  world. 
At  this  moment,  it  was  used  by  more  than 
half  the  great  human  family.     With  three 
or  four  exceptions,  it  had  been  adopted  by 
all  the  nations  of  Europe— in  the  vast  Rus- 
sian empire,  from  Kamschatka  to  the  Baltic 
— ^from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian  to  the 
White  Sea — and  through  tho  wide  regions 
of  China,  with  its  more  than  300,000,000 
of  souls.     In  proposing  this  change,  it  was 
his  object  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
either  with  the  names  or  values  of  existing 
coins.     He  suggested  no  new  copper  coin- 
age, but  a  very  slight  diminution  of  the  value 
of  the  farthing,  halfpenny,  and  pennv,  so 
that,  instead  of  representing  the  l-9u0th, 
1-4  80th,  and  l-240th  of  a  pound  sterling, 
they  should  pass  for  the  1-lOOOth,  l-500th, 
and   l*250th  parts.      The  gold  coinage 
would  remain  without  any  alteration;  and 
in  the  silver  he  should  propose  to  introduce 
two  new  coins,  namely,  the  two-shilling 
piece,  which  he  suggested  might  be  called  a 
^*  Queen,"  and  which  would  be  the  tenth 
part  of  a  pound  sterling;  and  another  piece 
to  represent  the  tenth  of  the  queen,  or  the 
1-1 00th  part  of  the  pound  sterling,  to  which 
he  proposed  giving  the  name  of  '*  Victoria" 
— in  both  cases  designating  the   era  in 
which  the  decimal  system  had  been  adopted. 
Thus  in  the  gold  currency,  the  sovereign 
would  represent  1,000  farthings — ^the  half 
sovereign  500  farthings,  or  half  the  pound. 
In  the  silver  coins,  the  crown  would  repre- 
sent 250  farthings,   or  the  fourth  of  a 
pound;  the  half  crown  125  farthings,  or  the 
eighth  of  a  pound;  the  queen   100  far- 
tbings,  or  the  tenth  of  a  pound;  the  shil- 
ling fifty  farthings,  or  the  twentieth  of  a 
pound;  the  sixpence  twenty-five  farthings, 
or  the  fortieth  of  a  pound;  and  the  vic- 
toria ten  farthings,   or  the  100th   of    a 
pound;  and  the  copper  coinage  would  still 
represent  farthings,  half  pence,  and  pen- 
nies,  being   1,000th,   500th,   and  250th 
parts  of  a  pound.    They  should  on  the  first 
new  issues  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  four 
per  cent,  that  is  to  say,  1,000  instead  of 
960  farthings  would  go  to  the  pound  ster- 
ling.    If  a  new  system  had  to  be  intro- 
duced, there  might  be  some  advantage  in 
calling  the  farthings  mils  or  millimes,  the 
victorias   cents  or  centimes,  the   queens 
decs,  dimes  or  decimes;  but  on  the  whole  he 
was  disposed  to  retain  the  ancient  names, 
as  they  would  at  once  present  associations 
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of  value,  and,  as  he  believed,  facilitate  the 
early  application  and  universal  adoption  of 
the   system.     The  two  new  silver  coins 
would  be  exceedingly   convenient.      The 
two-shilling    piece,    from    its    form    and 
weight,  would  soon  become  popular,  and 
in  fact  the  most  useful  of  all  the  silver 
coins.     Having  made  some  inquiries,  he 
was  able  to  say  that  its  size  would  allow 
it  to  be  a  beautiful  specimen  of  monetary 
art.     Its  value,  the  double  shilling,  would 
be  understood  by  everybody ;  it  would  be 
about  half  a  dollar,  the  coin  which,  per- 
haps of  all  others,  is  best  known  through 
the  commercial  world,  and  it  nearly  repre- 
sents the  Austrian  florin,  which  has  a  wide 
circulation.     The  victoria  would   be  the 
smallest  of  the  silver  coins,  representing 
the  100th  part  of  the  pound  sterling,  or 
2f d.  of  existing  currency,  which  to  the 
popular  mind  would  be  nearly  allied  to 
2^d,     This  coin  is  about  the  value  of  the 
vellon  rial  of  Spain,  which  is  the  point  of 
unity  of  the  Spanish  currency.     It  has 
been  objected  that  it  would  be  too  small 
for  common  use;  but  he  begged  to  remind 
the  House,  that  it  would  not  be  much 
smaller  than  the  silver  penny  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Third,  which  was  then  the 
only  currency  in  the  realm — the  only  re- 
cognised coin  of  the  land.     Our  pounds, 
shUlings,  and  pence,  in  the  Saxon  period, 
no  doubt  represented  an  unvarying  quan- 
tity of  silver,  the  penny  being  twenty-four 
grains,  the  ounce  twenty  pennies,  and  the 
pound  twelve  ounces,  the  weight  and  the 
tale  being  identical ;  but  gradual  deprecia- 
tions brought  down   the  pound    sterling 
from  5,760  to  1,614  grains,  the  present 
standard,  so  that  the  value  of  the  currency 
had  been  reduced,  nearly  three  fourths. 
At  and  after  the  Conquest,  down  to  the 
time  of   Ed%vard  the   First,    the    penny 
weighed  twenty-two  and   a  half  grains. 
Edward  the  First  reduced  it  to  twenty- 
two    grains,   and  Edward   the   Third  to 
twenty  grains;  and  he  first  coined  two- 
pences  and  fourpences,  that  is,  half  groats 
and  groats,   weighing    forty  and  eighty 
grains.  The  present  weight  of  a  silver  penny 
is  about  6|  grains;  so  that  the  new  coin 
would  weigh  about  eighteen  grains,  which, 
he  repeated,  would  be  about  the  site  of  the 
whole  currency  of  England  in  the  four- 
teenth  century.     The   introduction   of  a 
decimal  system  in  France,  with  whatever 
resistance  it  had  been  originally  met,  was 
now  a  matter  of  universal  congratulation. 
No  man  could  be  found  in  that  country 
who  did  not  acknowledge  its  benefits.     It 


had  supplanted  a  currency  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, pence,  and  farthings — the  livre,  sol, 
denier,   and  liard.     These  had  been  re- 
placed  with   francs    and  centimes;    and 
though    sometimes   the  old  names  were 
heard,  they  introduced  no  confusion;  and 
the  National  Assembly,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  decimal  currency,  was  every- 
where recognised  as  having  conferred  an 
immense  benefit  upon  the  country.     From 
France  the  good  example  had  spread  to 
Italy,  where  many  of  the  States  had  adopt- 
ed a  decimal  system.     In  Lombardy  and 
the  Venetian  provinces,  it  was  introduced 
in  1823,  and  accounts  were  kept  in  lire 
(value  about  8d,),  or  soldi,  being  1-1 0th, 
and  centesimi,  being  1-1 00th  of  the  lira. 
Ducats  and  zecchins  were  heard  of  in  con- 
versation, but  not  employed  in  accounts. 
In  Sardinia,  the  decimal  system  of  francs 
and  centimes  was  adopted.     In  the  Ro- 
man States,  the  scudo,  being  worth  about 
is.  4d.,  was  divided  into  10  paoli  and  100 
bajocchi,  so  that  they  enjoyed  a  complete 
decimal  system  of  currency  and  account. 
In   Tuscany,  though  the  phraseology  of 
pound,  shilling,  and  pence,  lire,  soldi,  and 
danari,  is  retained,  the  lira  is  practically 
divided  into  100  cents.     In  Naples,  all  is 
decimal  accountancy,  the  ducat  being  ten 
carlini — the  carlino  ten  g^rains.     Holland, 
a  country  like  our  own  strongly  wedded 
to  antique  doctrines   and  usages,   aban- 
doned her  ancient  currency  in  1811,  and 
adopted  the  decimal  system,  dividing  the 
florin,  equal  to  20d,,  into  100  cents,  and 
coining  the  Willem,  equal  to  ten  florins. 
The  old  silver  coinage  is  already  begin- 
ning to  disappear,  and  the  gold  of  the 
former  coinage  passes  by  weight  instead 
of  tale.      The  Dutch  colonies   had  not 
been  slow  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
mother  country.      Belgium,   immediately 
after  her  separation  from  HolUmd,  intro- 
duced the  French  decimal  system  of  coins, 
weights,  and  measures,  though  at  first  the 
public  accounts  were  kept  both  in  florins 
and  francs:  the  use  of  the  florins  continued 
only  a  short  time;  both  coins  and  calcu- 
lations had  disappeared,  and  francs  and 
centimes  were  now  universally  adopted  and 
with  universal  approval.     The  ZoUverein, 
which  had  to  accommodate  itself  to  a  very 
great  variety  of  coins,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, made  an  important  step  towards  a 
decimal  system  by  recognising  no  weight 
but  the  centner  of  100 lbs.  Prussian,  and 
no  coins  but  the  dollar  of  thirty  groschen, 
and  the    florin   of  sixty  kreutsers.     Se- 
veral of  the  Swiss  States  had  introduced 
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the  decimal  diTisions,  by  making  the  Swiss 
franc  represent  100  cents.     Decimal  coin- 
age and  decimal  accounts  were  universal 
in  the  extensive  Russian  empire,  with  its 
70,000,000  of  inhabitants,  the  rouble,  con- 
sisting of  100  copecks,  being  established 
over  all  the  territory.     In  Greece,  one  of 
the  earliest  results  of  the  revolution  was 
the  adoption  of  a  decimal  currency,  the 
only  coins  of  account  being  tbe  phoanix  or 
drachma  (of  about  S^.  sterling),  and  its 
hundredth  part,  the  lipta.     Portugal  and 
the  Brazils  both  enjoyed  a  decimal  sys- 
tem,    their     milrei    being    divided    into 
1,000  reis,  precisely  as  he  proposed  to 
divide  the  pound  sterling  into  a  thousand 
farthings.     Through  tho  United  States  of 
America  the  decimal  coinage  prevailed — 
the  dollar  with  its  100  cents — and  tbe 
same  system  had  already  made  its  way  in- 
to Mexico,   Central  America,  and  many 
other  transatlantic  communities.     He  bad 
already  stated  that  the  whole  Chinese  po- 
pulation reckoned  by  tens,  and  that  a  de- 
cimal  mode  of  calculation   and   account 
had  existed  in  that  empire  from  the  re- 
motest times.      Even  into  the  Ottoman 
dominions  the  decimal  system  was  pene- 
trating.    In  Egypt,   all  the  coinage    of 
Mahomet  Ali  represented  decimal  divisions, 
there  being  in  copper  the  one  and  the  five 
paras;  in  silver,  the  ten  and  twenty  paras, 
the  one,  five,  ten,  and  twenty  piastres; 
and  in  gold,  five,   ten,  twenty  and  100 
piastres.    In  Persia,  too,  the  decimal  coin- 
age prevailed;  ten  floose  make  the  danim, 
ten  danims  the  mahmoudy,  and  100  mah- 
moudies  the  tomand.     Without  going  far- 
ther, and  wearying  the  House  with  other 
details,  he  thought  he  had  established  his 
ease,  and  showed  the  ease  with  which  his 
suggestions  might    be    adopted.     Would 
Great  Britain  stand  alone  with  her  com- 
plicated and  entangled  system,  so  unintel- 
ligible to  foreigners,  and  often  so  embar- 
rassing to  her  own  subjects?     Every  Eu- 
ropean country  except  Spain,   Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  had  given  us  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  benefits  of  the  change  he 
suggested ;  and  it  was  little  honour  to  us 
to  lag  behind  the  civilized  world.     All  the 
puzzles  and  perplexities  of  compound  ad- 
dition, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  di- 
vision, would  bo  got  rid  of  by  the  simpli- 
city of  decimal   calculation ;   all  interest 
would  be  reckoned  by  the  simplest  pro- 
cesses of  multiplication ;  and  a  short  ex- 
perience of  the  advantages  of  a  decimal 
system  would  produce  only  a  feeling  of 
wonder  that  we  should  have  so  long  toler- 


ated the  existing  state  of  our  coinage,  cur- 
rency, and  accounts.  He  did  not  at  pre- 
sent propose  a  change  in  our  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  That  change 
would  naturally  follow  upon  the  improve- 
ments he  now  suggested.  The  Resolution 
he  had  to  propose  for  the  approval  of  the 
House  was — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  he  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  requesting  that  She  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  authorise  the  issue  of  Coins  re- 
presenting the  value  of  two  shillings,  being  the 
tenth  of  a  pound  sterling,  and  two  pence  and  two- 
fifths,  being  the  hundredth  part  of  a  pound  ster- 
ling, such  Coins  to  be  called  Queens  and  Victo- 
rias, or  any  other  name  which  to  Her  Majesty 
may  seem  best." 

Mr.  HUME  seconded  the  Motion.  The 
subject  had  been  for  twenty-two  years  be- 
fore the  House.  Mr.  Bavies  Giddy  and 
other  gentlemen  made  a  report  to  the  House 
many  years  ago,  recommending  the  adop- 
tion of  the  decimal  system;  and,  after  all 
that  had  taken  place  in  Europe  since  that 
period,  the  larger  portion  of  the  Continent 
having  adopted  a  decimal  currency,  no 
further  delay  ought  to  take  place  in  in- 
troducing it  into  this  country.  He  did  not 
complain  of  the  Mint  Master  for  not  bring- 
ing the  subject  before  the  House — "  pre- 
sent company  were  always  excepted."  But 
former  Mint  Masters  had  been  lax  in  their 
duty,  and  were  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  to  save  time  in  trade  and  com- 
merce was  to  save  money.  Ho  should  be 
happy  to  see  an  inquiry  take  place  into  the 
subject  as  to  the  effect  of  adopting  a  deci- 
mal system  of  keeping  accounts.  For  him- 
self, he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that  every 
merchant  who  now  kept  five  clerks  would 
be  able  to  do  with  one  less  under  a  decimal 
system  of  coinage  and  weights  and  mea- 
sures. The  consequence  of  the  present 
system  was,  that,  in  the  higher  classes  in 
this  country,  he  scarcely  ever  met  a  man 
of  property  who  understood  accounts.  He 
did  not  think  this  sabject  was  best  dealt 
with  by  a  debate,  for  it  had  not  yet  suffi-* 
cienily  received  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity. An  American  merchant  told  him, 
that  no  one  who  had  been  in  an  accountant's 
office  in  this  country  had  any  idea  of  the 
savinor  of  time  and  trouble  in  the  American 
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system  of  decimal  accounts,  compared  with 
the  cumbrous  and  intricate  system  of  this 
country.  The  people  of  England  were  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  tbe  Chinese  as  a  na- 
tion of  barbarians;  but  the  decimal  system 
had  been  in  operation  in  that  country  for 
many  centuries,  and  there  was  not  an  ac- 
countant in  England  who  could  calculate 
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BO  quickly  aa  the  Chinese  with  his  ten  halls. 
The  decimal  system  would  make  a  calcu- 
lator of  every  villager,  which  would  proha* 
hly  he  of  some. use  ia  saving  them  some 
farthings.  He  hoped  the  Government,  so 
far  from  throwing  any  ohstacles  in  the  way 
of  so  desirahle  a  change,  would  afford  every 
facility  for  the  introduction  of  the  decimal 
system. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  mover  of  the  Resolu- 
tion, the  hon.  Memher  for  Bolton,  and  the 
seconder,  the  hon.  Memher  for  Montrose, 
did  not  ^gree  in  what  they  recommended 
to  the  Government.    The  hon.  Memher  for 
Bolton  recommended  the  Government  im- 
mediately to  issue  two  descriptions  of  coin; 
and  the  hon.  Memher  for  Montrose  recom- 
mended a  Committee  of  Inauiry  as  to  the 
hest  mode  of  introducing  a  decimal  system; 
but  his  opinion  was,  that  neither  recom- 
mendation ought  to  he  adopted.     He  was 
not  by  any  means  insensible  to  the  advan^- 
tages  which  were  to  be  derived  from  a 
decimal  system — a  system  which  had  been 
adopted  more  or  less  in  a  great  many  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  which  had  afforded 
very  great  facility  in  keeping  accounts. 
It  was  a  system  which,  if  adopted  by  com- 
mon consent  in  this  country,  would  be  found 
to  effect  a  very  great  improvement  in  that 
respect;  but  he  would  remind  the  House 
that  there  was  hardly  anything  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  minds  of  people,  or  per- 
haps their  prejudices,  were  more  difficult 
to  change,  than  the  coinage  of  their  coun- 
try.    In  France,  the  decimal  system  was 
adopted;  but  in  many  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, after  the  ^erj  ordeal  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  people  maintained  the  old  de- 
nominations of  coin.     [Dr.  Bowring  :  Not 
of  weights.]     No,  not  of  weights ;  but  he 
was  proceeding  to  show  that  no  violent  at- 
tempt ought  to  be  made  to  introduce  a  de- 
cimal system.     The  introduction  of  such 
a  system  ought  to  be  effected  gradually, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  people 
might  gradually  become  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  that  description  of  coinage;  and  if 
that  were  done,  he  had  no  doubt  that  they 
would  finally  adopt  it.     He  was  not,  how- 
over,  prepared  to  go  the  length  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  coinage  at  once ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  inquiry  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  he  would  state 
that  it  was  not  necessary,  as  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  stan- 
dards went  fully  into  that  question,  and 
pointed  out  how  the  change  could  be  made 
with  little  difficulty,  unless  as  regarded 


small  copper  coins.  The  first  step  in  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  was  to  estab- 
lish the  tenth  part  of  a  pound,  which  would 
be  2#. ;  and  the  first  step  might  therefore 
be,  to  strike  a  two-shilling  piece,  to  which 
he  should  have  no  objection.  It  might  be 
advisable  to  strike  a  two-shilling  piece; 
and  if  the  people  of  the  country  became 
used  to  the  two-shilling  piece,  it  would  be 
a  most  important  step  towards  the  intro- 
duction of  a  decimal  system.  If  the  coin- 
age of  a  two-shilling  piece  could  do  no  good 
in  that  way,  it  would  do  no  harm,  as  the 
present  system  could  go  on  if  that  failed. 
If  the  prejudice  were  found  to  be  so  strong 
after  the  introduction  of  the  two-shilling 
piece,  there  would  be  no  harm  done  by  that 
attempt.  After  that  statement,  he  did  not 
see  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  hon. 
Member  to  press  his  Motion;  and  if  he  did, 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

Mb.  a.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  con- 
gratulated the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton  on 
the  partial  success  of  his  Motion,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  information  contained 
in  it.  It  was  satisfactory  to  hear  from  the 
hon.  Members  opposite  that  there  was  such 
a  prejudice  in  the  country  in  favour  of  old 
customs  and  old  institutions.  He  regretted 
that  the  Master  of  the  Mint  had  not  spoken, 
as  Ireland,  which  was  in  everything  an 
exception  to  other  countries,  had  departed 
from  the  decimal  system,  and  the  Irish 
tenpenny  was  long  since  departed;  so  that, 
perhaps,  the  Master  of  the  Mint  might  be 
able  to  throw  some  historical  light  on  the 
subject. 

Mb.  SHEIL  said,  that  it  would  have 
been  much  more  officious  than  official  in 
him  to  have  expressed  any  opinion  on  this 
subject  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  spoken.  He  (Mr.  Shell)  had 
not  omitted  to  give  it  the  best  considera- 
tion in  his  power;  he  felt  the  importance 
of  substituting,  if  it  was  possible,  simple 
for  compound  arithmetic.  He  wrote  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  Ire- 
land in  October  last,  and  received  from 
him  an  answer,  from  which  he  should  read 
an  extract : — 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  system  of  a  deci- 
mal currency.  But  you  must  not,  as  your  propo- 
sal does,  take  the  penny  as  the  basis,  and  make 
your  coins  multiples  of  a  penny.  The  unit  of 
British  currency,  the  basis  upon  which  everything 
else  depends,  and  by  rerorencc  to  which  the  value 
of  every  other  coin  is  determined,  is  the  pound 
sterling.  We  should  get  into  inextricable  confu- 
sion if  we  departed  from  this.    A  pound  sterling 
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b  198  gnins  ftod  »  firftotion  of  gold  of  given  pure- 
seas  ;  a  ihilling  has  no  Talue  from  tbo  filver  it 
contains,  but  as  the  l-20th  part  of  a  pound  ster- 
]ing<— 'the  actual  coin  is  not  intrinsically  worth  so 
mnch.  So  a  penny  does  not  derive  its  yalue  from 
ilie  copper  it  oontaiaa,  but  as  the  1-1 20th  part  of  a 
poQud.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  adopt  a  decimal 
system,  the  first  step  is  easy  enough — ^a  two-shil- 
ling piece  would  be  the  tenth  part  of  a  pound. 
The  difBenlty  begins  with  a  penny,  or  the  next 
coin,  whateter  you  may  call  it,  below  the  two- 
shtUing  piece,  i  will  not  pursue  the  subject  to* 
ther,  having  pointed  out  what  must  be  the  begin« 
ning,  if  such  a  system  is  to  be  entertained  at  all. 
I  am  confident  that  when  you  consider  this  sub- 
ject in  its  more  general  bearings,  you  will  see 
that  it  is  not  a  matter  lightly  to  be  dealt  with ; 
and  any  soheme  which  is  to  overturn  the  con* 
finned  habit  of  a  country  for  centuries,  and  the 
confirmed  mode  of  keeping  accounts  of  all  kinds, 
requires  the  most  serious  consideration  before  it 
is  attempted,  and  the  greatest  care  in  adjusting 
aU  its  deUils." 

He  »l8o  eommnnicated  with  Mr.  TrevelyaD, 
wLo  enclosed  to  him  some  exoeedingly  able 
ohBeirations  made  bj  Mr.  James  Penning- 
ton. Mr.  Pennington,  it  was  right  to 
state,  was  not  fayourable  to  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  a  decimal  system.  After 
stating  M.  Be  Morgan's  plan,  published 
in  the  British  Almanac  of  1841,  and 
originally  suggested  by  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Babbage — the  plan,  indeed,  which  his 
hon.  Friend  had  to-night  propounded — Mr. 
Pennington  proceeds  to  state — 

**  In.  this  way  a  decimal  currency  and  a  decimal 
•oiaags  might  no  doubt  be  established;  but  mark 
the  consequence — a  labourer,  whose  wages  were 
tenpence  a  day,  and  who  at  the  end  of  a  week 
might  be  in  the  possession  of  sixty  pennies,  or 
240  eents,  (eUiaa  mrthings),  would  find  that  he 
could  obtain  for  his  Wd.,  or  240  fiirthings,  not 
5#.  in  silTer,  but  only  4#.  lOd,  Again,  a  shop- 
keeper, who  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  an 
article  for  3d.,  and  who  expected  that  when  he 
had  sold  four  of  these  articles  he  would  have  re- 
ceived money  of  the  yalue  of  Is.,  would  find  that 
bo  had  feoeived  five  per  cent  less  than  the  sum  he 
bad  oaleviated  upon.  In  short,  bickerings  and 
susonderstandings  in  all  dealings  of  less  yalue 
than  a  shilling  would  continually  occur." 

Sneh  were  Mr.  Pennington's  objections; 
and  he  (Mr.  Sheil)  had  submitted  them  to 
the  consideration  of  two  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  mathematical  ability.  They  did 
not  concur  with  Mr.  Pennington.  It  was 
clear  that  new  contracts  would  be  made  in 
the  new  currency  for  labour  and  every- 
thing else,  and  that  these  objections  could 
not  then  arise.  They  could  apply  to  ante- 
cedent contracts,  where  it  was  necessary 
to  connect  the  old  currency  with  the  new, 
and  there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  doing 
that.  The  soyereign  would  be  retained — 
the  new  coin,  worth  two  shillings,  call  it  a 
royal  or  a  florin,  would  be  the  tenth  of  a 


pound.  On  the  reyerse  the  valne  might  be 
engraved.  That  new  coin  would  be  sub* 
divided  into  ten  other  coins,  each  of  which 
would  be  subdivided  into  ten  farthings  or 
cents.  Then  the  royal,  or  florin,  would  be 
worth  one  hundred  cents;  half  a  florin,  or 
a  sbilliDg,  would  be  worth  fifty  farthings, 
or  cents;  sixpence  would  be  worth  twenty- 
flve  farthings,  or  cents;  threepence  would  be 
worth  twelve  cents  and  a  half.  On  all  these 
coins,  with  the  old  name,  might  be  en- 
graved the  value  in  the  new  coinage;  and 
in  the  common  transactions  of  li^,  with 
the  aid  of  the  new  tables,  no  difficulty 
would  arise.  There  would  be  no  error  in 
the  conversion  of  threepences,  sixpences, 
ninepences,  and  shillings:  the  only  one 
would  be  in  the  intervening  sums,  and  it 
would  amount  to  only  the  fraction  of  a 
farthing.  He,  however,  thought  that  no- 
thing should  be  precipitately  done.  The 
new  coin  worth  two  shillings  should  be  first 
put  into  circulation,  and  when  once  the 
public  were  familiar  with  its  use,  another 
step  might  be  taken,  and  ere  long  the  de- 
cimal system  might  be  safely  introduced. 

Mb.  W.  brown  said,  that  in  America, 
when  the  alteration  from  the  old  system  to 
the  decimal  system  was  at  first  introduced, 
there  was  a  little  difficulty  experienced  in 
carrying  it  out;  but  as  soon  as  that  diffi- 
culty was  overcome,  the  advantages  of  the 
decimal  system  in  facilitating  calculations 
and  preventing  mistakes,  were  found  to  be 
very  great. 

Sir  G.  clerk  considered  that  there 
could  be  little  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  a 
decimal  system  of  currency  with  regard  to 
the  keeping  of  money  accounts;  and 
wherever  such  a  system  had  been  adopted, 
its  simplicity  had  recommended  it  to  favour. 
But,  unless  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  adopt  a  compulsory  measure,  such  as 
had  been  enforced  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  call  in  the  existing  coinage,  he  did 
not  think  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  voluntarily  adopt  a  decimal  system. 
He  understood  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  not  prepared  to  require  that 
the  public  and  all  other  accounts  should  be 
kept  according  to  the  decimol  system;  and, 
if  this  were  the  case,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  consider  whether 
he  might  not  produce  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion,  and  afford  great  facilities  for  fraud, 
by  striking  a  2s.  piece,  which  would  be  so 
similar  in  size  and  weight  to  the  half- 
crown  piece,  and  as  to  the  value  of  which 
ignorant  persons  might  easily  be  deceived. 
He  wished  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
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tleman  of  the  inconvenience  which  was  oc- 
casioned a  few  years  ago  hy  the  issne  of 
threepenny  pieces  soon  after  the  coinage  of 
groats.  There  was  so  slight  a  difference 
hetween  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 
coins,  that  the  threepenny  piece  was  not 
unfrequently  passed  for  a  groat. 

Dr.  BOWRING  expressed  his  readiness 
to  accept  the  offer  made  hy  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  ohserved,  that  with- 
in the  last  few  days  he  had  received  a 
communication  from  a  nobleman  (Lord 
Ashhurton,  as  we  understood)  who  had 
had  great  experience  with  regard  to  the 
two  systems  of  coinage,  and  who  stated 
that  he  considered  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  decimal  system  should  be  taken 
up  by  the  Government  of  this  country. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

STATE  OF  GREECE. 
Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  the  noble 
Lord  the  Prime  Minister,  on  the  first  week 
of  the  Session,  told  them  that  whatever 
differences  there  might  be  among  the 
people  of  England  on  most  questions, 
there  was  at  all  times  great  apathy  exist- 
ing with  regard  to  our  foreign  policy;  and 
he  told  them  also  of  the  difficulties  which 
those  who  were  entrusted  with  our  foreign 
policy  had  to  meet  with  in  fulfilling  the 
important  duties  committed  to  their  charge. 
But  he  thought,  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  apathy  and  indifference  might  be 
changed  into  anxiety  and  curiosity,  they 
might  expect  that  the  condition  of  Greece 
would  now  call  forth  these  feelings.  The 
expectations  which  were  raised  when  Eng- 
land, at  the  instance  of  the  late  Mr.  Can- 
ning, took  a  leading  part  in  the  expected 
regeneration  of  Greece,  together  with  the 
disastrous  European  consequences  which 
would  ensue  if  the  present  reign  of  imbe- 
cility and  cruelty,  and  extravagance,  of  all 
sorts,  were  permitted  to  continue,  must  be 
his  excuse  for  venturing  to  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  a  subject  which  he  was 
aware  was  rather  alien  from  their  tastes 
and  dispositions.  What  Greece  was  ex- 
pected to  become  when  England  joined  in 
effecting  her  emancipation  from  the  yoke 
of  the  Turks,  must  be  well  known  to  them 
all.  The  fertility  of  her  soil,  the  genius 
of  her  people,  and  the  heroism  displayed 
in  her  ancient  people,  all  conspired  to  en- 
courage the  hope  that  Greece  at  no  distant 
day  would  assume  a  high  place  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  What  her  condition 
now  was,  he  would  very  shortly  proceed  to 
tell.     In  1832,  when  the  King  of  Bavaria 


accepted  the  throne  of  Greece  in  favoar  of 
his  younger  son,  it  was  stipulated  that « 
constitution  should  be  given  to  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Three  great  Powers,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Russia,  advanced  a  loan  of 
800, 000^  each,  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  repaid  out  of  the  first  instalments 
that  came  into  the  national  exchequer. 
Since  that  time  eleven  years  passed  away 
without  either  of  these  stipulations  being 
fulfilled.  The  Greeks  obtained  no  consti- 
tution— the  Bavarian  oligarchy  ruled  in  the 
land — a  system  of  cruelty  and  extortion 
was  practised  generally  among  the  people, 
while  the  interest  of  the  loan  had  not  been 
in  any  instance  whatever  paid.  However, 
in  1843,  Coimt  Nesselrode,  writing  to  the 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Athens,  employed 
the  following  terms  : — 

"  The  Greek  Government  deolwed  that  the  in- 
toreit  of  the  loan  should  take  precedonee  of  all 
other  charges,  and  therefore  ho  instructed  the 
ambassador  to  require  that  the  advance  then  due 
should  be  repaid  by  the  Ist  of  July  next.  As  to 
the  future  condition  of  the  country,  that  must  be 
matter  for  grave  and  serious  consideration  with 
the  Three  Powers,  in  order  to  avert  the  total  ruin 
and  destruction  of  the  nation." 

On  the  part  of  England  our  Government 
was  equally  active;  and  an  energetic  note 
was  despatched  by  the  Foreign  Minister 
upon  the  subject;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say 
that  they  failed  in  all  their  endeavours  to 
induce  them  to  fulfil  their  stipulations,  and 
England  was  forced  to  pay  40,000/.  a 
year  as  interest  on  the  Greek  loan.  But 
at  that  period  the  Greek  people,  worn  out 
and  tired  with  the  long  series  of  oppres- 
sions which  had  been  perpetrated  upon 
them — worn  out  with  the  delays  which 
they  had  experienced  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  stipulations  made  to  them — rose  as 
one  man,  and  by  a  bloodless  revolution, 
conducted  with  less  disturbance  and  anger 
than  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  other 
revolution  in  modem  times,  they  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  what  they  had  so  long  sti- 
pulated for,  and  a  constitution  was  con- 
ceded. They  all  knew  with  what  delight 
and  hope  the  settlement  of  that  onoe  for- 
midable question  was  received  in  Europe. 
They  all  knew  the  terms  in  which  Lord 
Aberdeen  spoke  of  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Greek  people,  and  the  moderation  of  their 
character  ;  and  he  naturally  entertained 
the  hope  and  belief  that  the  future  affairs 
of  Greece  and  of  its  Government  would  be 
carried  on  according  to  those  principles  on 
which  the  Minister  of  the  King  promised 
that  he  would  act  in  future.  But  he 
grieved  to  say,  that  ever  since  the  time  of 
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the  TeUnqnishment  of  office  by  Mavro- 
eordato,  in  1844,  the  condition  of  Greece, 
BO  far  from  improving,  was  as  had  as  it 
had  been  at  anj  previous  period;  and  the 
acconnta  which  were  now  received  from  day 
to  daj  revealed  a  system  of  violence,  of  ex- 
tortion, and  of  varions  outrages  committed 
against  life  and  property,  while  the  expec- 
tations of  improvement  held  out  in  1843 
had  not  hitherto  been  fulfilled.  He  be- 
lieved he  should  be  able  to  show,  by  refer- 
ence to  authentic  papers,  that  these  out- 
rages were  committed,  not  only  by  the 
tacit  sanction  of  the  authorities,  but  under 
the  orders  of  the  constituted  authorities 
themselves — by  the  fearful  and  lamentable 
violence  of  the  soldiers — with  the  violation 
of  the  constitution — ^and  by  the  open  and 
avowed  influence  of  other  Powers,  or  at 
least  of  one  other  Power,  in  the  political 
management  of  the  country.  The  condi- 
tion of  Greece  in  1847  was  such  as  to 
create  astonishment  and  regret  in  the 
mind  of  every  gentleman  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  that  country,  and  was 
such  as  to  decide  an  English  House  of 
Commons  to  express  an  opinion — ^he  hoped 
a  unanimous  opinion— of  reprobation  and 
horror.  He  should  now  proceed  to  show 
that  the  constituted  authorities  connived  at 
and  were  themselves  the  perpetrators  of 
these  extraordinary  cruelties  and  outrages 
against  life  and  property.  He  found  that 
If.  Crizeis,  the  Governor  of  Etolia,  ad- 
dressing M.  Coletti,  used  these  remarkable 
expressions : — 

**  After  having  presented  this  statement  to  the 
3tiDi8ter9,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  observe,  that  it  is 
abfloltttely  essential  the  Government  should  take 
prompt  and  efficacious  means  to  remedy  this  state 
of  things,  or  otherwise  I  request  the  Government 
to  accept  my  resignation ;  because  it  is  repugnant 
to  ma  to  remain  in  the  government  of  a  province 
where  theoflSoers  in  command,  whether  designedly 
or  otherwise,  excite  the  people  to  rebellion,  com- 
pel them  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Government, 
or  do  anything  to  relieve  themselves  from  that 
oppression,  personal,  material,  and  moral,  with 
which  the  ofScers  endeavour  to  crush  them." 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  petition  presented  to 
the  Greek  Chamber  from  Patras,  authen- 
ticated by  all  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the 
place.     That  petition  stated  that — 

'*  The  members  of  the  family  Dimeoi,  arrested 
by  the  Mirarque  (the  Government  officer),  were 
subjected  to  the  torture  for  three  days,  and  all 
their  effects  sold.  Dimetri  Nicalo  Copulo,  accused 
of  an  iBsigniilcant  robbery  three  years  ago,  was 
put  to  the  torture  and  expired  soon  after." 

A  petition  presented  to  the  King  from 
Messina  contained  the  following  pas- 
•age:— 


"  Fifty  citizens  dragged  without  excuse  from 
the  bosom  of  their  families,  and  thrown  into  a 
damp  and  loathsome  dungeon,  deploring  their  loss 
of  liberty,  that  last  worldly  blessing,  cast  them- 
themselves  on  your  mercy.  Sire,  the  tortures  we 
have  imdergone  are  unheard  of  and  horrible; 
some  of  us  suspended  by  the  feet :  others,  with 
their  legs  and  arms  bound,  are  laid  upon  the 
ground,  and  blocks  of  stone  placed  on  their  chests, 
their  flesh  torn,  and  limbs  mutilated." 

It  also  appeared  that — 

"  At  Lamia,  on  the  26th  of  NoTember  last,  two 
gendarmes  and  three  soldiers  entered  the  village 
of  Daitza,  where  they  took  and  imprisoned  the  au- 
thorities, and  then  having  enterod  the  cottages 
belonging  to  two  men,  Agrosloti  Galatopoulo  and 
Christo  Talana,  seized  the  women,  whom  they 
treated  with  a  brutality  too  horrible  to  describe, 
and  then  pillaged  the  house." 

He  found  likewise,  that,   on  the  3rd   of 

September,  1846,  the  commandant  of  the 

5th  battalion  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  War 

on  brigandage  in  Acamania.     He  said — 

"  I  likewise  determined  to  report  to  the  Go- 
vernment, on  the  most  proofs  in  my  power,  all 
those  who  were  in  any  way  favourable  to  the  sys- 
tem; but  I  am  compelled  to  declare,  upon  my 
honour,  that  brigandage  is  chiefly  excited  and 
countenanced  by  the  employes  of  the  Goremment 
at  Vanitza,  who  are  urged  on  by  a  well-known 
head,  and  guided  by  views  and  interests  of  a  pri- 
vate nature.  The  Minister  knows  full  well  that 
during  the  brief  existence  of  my  mission  I  was 
deprived  of  a  military  force  sufficient  for  the  eu- 
gences  of  the  service,  as  well  as  of  the  presence  of 
a  civil  officer." 

In  the  more  recent  accounts  from  Athens, 
he  found  the  following  most  extraordinary 
statement,  under  the  date  of  the  10th  of 
February,  1847: — 

**  If  brigandage  has  for  a  long  time  desolated 
Acamania,  Eusytania  does  not  suffer  less  from 
acts  committed,  not  by  brigands,  but  by  the  chief  of 
the  moveable  column,  the  Captain  Mercuditi.  We 
have  before  our  eyes  letters  which  give  a  detailed 
and  revolting  description  of  the  tortures  and  ex- 
actions committed  by  this  officer,  in  the  villages 
of  Spinassa,  of  Klitzo,  of  Fourna,  &c.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  province,  which  at  all  times  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  gentleness  of  its  man- 
ners, its  application  to  labour,  and  exemplary  sub- 
mission, is  reduced  to  despair.  Since  the  time 
when  placed  under  the  administration  of  the 
famous  Galini,  she  indignantly  sees  herself  ex- 
posed to  a  system  of  persecution  of  which  she  has 
lost  the  memory  since  the  end  of  Ali  Facha's  Go- 
vernment." 

The  fact  was,  he  believed,  that  the  out- 
rages committed  on  the  Greeks  formerly 
by  the  Turks  were  greatly  exceeded  by 
the  outrages  now  committed  on  them  by 
their  own  Government.  To  come  to  a 
later  period,  the  10th  of  April,  he  found 
under  that  date  an  account  of  some  im- 
portant proceedings  that  had  taken  place 
in  tbe  important  province  of  Laconia: — 
"  Grave  events  have  occurred  in  Laconia.  One 
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of  the  most  important  towns  of  the  PeIoponessuB» 
the  port  of  exports  for  the  productions  of  the  rich 
province  of  Lacedsemon,  Gjrthion,  has  been  sacked 
and  partly  destroyed  in  a  collision  which  took 
place  on  the  occasion  of  the  municipal  elections 
between  the  Mavromichalts  and  the  Tzaratahis, 
two  families  who  both  rank  among  the  friends  of 
the  present  system." 

The  House  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to 
say,  that  an  election  squabble  was  not  so 
uncommon  an  event  in  England  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  much  notice  of  it;  but 
he  would  venture  to  say,  that  it  was  very 
seldom  indeed  that  election  squabbles  in 
England  proceeded  so  far  as  to  the  burn- 
ing of  a  town.  But  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  fact  by  whose 
authority  this  was  done.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  constituted  authorities 
had  intei*fered ;  and  the  House  would  then 
see  how  they  interfered : — 

"  There  were  two  Government  vessels  lying  off 
Gythion  ;  the  officers  and  crew  espoused  the  cause 
of  General  Tianetakis,  so  did  the  governor  of  the 
province.  But  this  combination  of  the  authori- 
ties excited  the  anger  of  the  friends  of  M.  Mavro- 
miohali,  who,  not  feeling  themselves  strong  enough 
to  sustain  the  fight  with  success*  called  to  their 
assistance  M.  Mavromichali,  the  deputy's  nephew. 
He  arrived  at  Gythion,  at  the  head  of  a  troop,  oc- 
cupied some  houses  and  fortified  them.  General 
Oganetaki,  who  lives  in  the  town,  did  the  same, 
and  occupied  several  points.  The  governor  orders 
Mavromichali*8  people  to  quit  the  town,  and  pro- 
scribes them.  Meanwhile  the  mirasque  of  gen- 
darmerie arrives  with  two  companies  of  light 
troops,  and  two  detachments  of  gendamerie,  and 
all  the  authorities  meet  in  Council  on  the  29th  of 
March.  The  governor  and  naval  officers  declare 
in  favour  of  the  general ;  the  mirasque,  and  the 
military  officers,  stick  to  their  candidate.  (The 
poor  voters  never  seem  to  be  thought  of  at  all.) 
Next  day  the  polling  commences— I  beg  pardon — 
the  signal  of  hostilities  is  given,  and  the  vessels  of 
war,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  open  a  cafti* 
nonade  upon  the  house  occupied  by  Mavromlchali's 
people,  and  some  of  the  houses  are  destroyed.  The 
firing  ceases  at  sunset ;  but  is  replaced  by  a  very 
active  fusillade,  which  lasts  till  morning,  between 
the  houses  occupied  by  the  two  parties.  On  the 
morning  of  the  31st  the  ships  recommence  firing, 
and  make  a  terrible  destruction." 

The  result  was,  that  the  town  was  almost 
altogether  destroyed — the  citizens  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  ships,  or  where  they  could ; 
and  the  last  accounts  he  had  received 
ended  by  saying,  "that  this  flourishing 
commercial  town  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  ruined  city."  He  would  now  come  to 
the  second  point,  to  the  outrages  which 
had  been  committed  upon  the  constitution 
that  was  granted  in  lo43.  Here  he  must 
guard  himself  against  its  being  supposed 
that  he  imagined  no  country  could  be  well 
and  happily  governed  unless  they  had  a 
constitution.    But  that  was  not  the  pomt 


at  issue  here.  The  people  had  been  pro* 
mised  a  constitution,  and  they  had  received 
a  constitution ;  he  would  proceed  to  show 
how  that  constitution  had  been  dealt  with. 
He  found  that  the  municipal  revenues  of 
Athens,  which  had  been  respected  by  the 
Turks  themselves,  and  which  amounted  to 
8,000  drachmas  a  year,  had  been  seized 
and  squandered  year  by  year  by  the  Go« 
vernment ;  and  not  a  penny  of  it  was  ex* 
pended  in  the  improvement  or  the  advancing 
of  the  town,  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended.  A  similar  course  had  been  pur-» 
sued  with  respect  to  the  revenues  of  other 
towns.  At  the  last  election,  Mavrocordato, 
who  was  admitted  to  be  the  first  Greek 
statesman  of  the  day,  even  by  his  bitterest 
opponents,  was  elected  for  four  distinct 
places,  and  yet  he  was  turned  out  by  a 
vote  of  the  Chamber  from  all  his  seats ; 
and  thus  prevented  from  giving  the  weight 
of  his  influence,  his  knowledge,  and  his 
high  character  to  the  deliberative  assembly 
of  his  countrymen.  And  now  he  would 
come  to  more  recent  instances.  He  found 
that  a  Pretorian  band — ^for  he  could  call  it 
by  no  other  name — commanded  by  John 
Costa,  was  kept  up  illegally  for  two  years, 
till  on  the  18th  of  February,  1847,  it  was 
condemned  by  an  adverse  vote  of  the 
Chambers.  For  two  years  it  had  been 
kept  up  contrary  to  the  constitution,  con- 
trary to  everything  by  which  a  constitu* 
tional  and  representative  Government  was 
maintained ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years, 
on  February  18,  1847,  a  majority  of  the 
Chamber — 49  to  40 — withheld  the  grant 
of  money  for  its  aid,  and  decreed  an  abro- 
gation of  this  band.  In  the  speech  of  M. 
Coletti,  which  he  delivered  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1846,  in  defending  himself 
against  the  charges  which  had  repeatedly 
been  brought  against  his  Government,  he, 
with  a  frankness  which  one  might  be  per- 
mitted to  admire,  expressed  himself  in  the 
following  terms: — 

"  Formerly,  these  abuses  were  committed  even 
in  the  capital,  in  the  Grovemment  offices ;  and  it 
was  by  the  means  of  these  illicit  profits  that  thef 
were  enabled  to  raise  splendid  mansions,  that  they 
gave  balls,  where  tea,  coffee,  and  sweetmeats  were 
offered  in  profusion;  and  now  great  complaints 
are  made  because  600  or  1,000  indigent  persons 
are  sent  into  the  provinces  to  collect  the  revenue 
and  gain  the  means  of  subsistence.  And  what 
are  these  men  ?  They  scarcely  commit  any 
abuses ;  and  when  they  do  so,  it  is  only  to  the 
amount  of  a  few  drachmas." 

He  now  came  to  that  part  of  his  case 
which  was,  perhaps,  more  directly  interest- 
ing to  the  Members  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons — he  meant  the  financial  part 
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of  biB  argument.  He  might  here  say  that 
England,  haying  paid  40,0002.  a  year  from 
ite  own  finances,  on  account  of  the  mis- 
management of  Greece,  had  a  clear  right 
to  make  its  voice  heard.  He  did  not  wish 
to  go  far  back  upon  this  subject,  or  to  ex- 
pose that  system  of  mismanagement  which 
the  despatches  of  Lord  Aberdeen  so  fully 
explained ;  he  would  only  go  back  as  far 
aa  1846.  He  found,  in  a  debate  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  February,  1846, 
that  the  Minister  of  Finance  said — 


M 


That  he  came  to  tell  them  that  the  Treasury 
Department  waa  eompletelj  disorganized — ^that 
there  were  no  aceomits  of  the  revenue  or  expendi- 
ture— and  that  he  could  not  furnish  to  the  Oham- 
ber  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  budget,  on  account 
of  the  dishonesty  of  the  public  functionaries  —that 
millions  were  due  to  the  State,  and  he  did  not 
know  by  whom.*' 

On  the  18th  of  February,  1846,  the  same 
Minister  observed — 


«c 


Imagine,  Sir,  that  the  Minister  of  Finance 
cmnnot  ^tain  any  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the 
eountry — ^that  he  is  entirely  ignorant  of  its  re- 
sources ;  you  may,  therefore,  judge  what  must  bo 
the  state  of  the  revenue ;  in  these  few  words  I 
have  proved  to  you  in  what  ignorance  I  have 
been  kept  during  the  short  period  of  my  adminis- 
tration." 

He  was  rery  much  afraid,  from  what  had 
reeently  transpired  in  Greece,  that  the 
Minister  of  Finance  had  not  improved  in 
his  knowledge  of  these  subjects  since  he 
made  that  admission.  In  the  budget  which 
was  brought  forward  immediately  after  this 
discussion  of  1846,  the  foreign  debt  due  to 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  was  totally 
omitted;  there  was  no  mention  whatever 
made  of  a  debt  that  had  gone  on  increasing 
from  year  to  year;  and  the  budget  was 
presented  as  if  that  debt  had  no  existence 
whatever.  The  total  income  of  the  coun- 
try was  then  estimated  at  14,475,299 
drachmas,  the  expenditure  at  14,786,546 
drachmas,  making  a  clear  and  avowed  de- 
ficit of  300,247  drachmas.  Then  Lord 
Aberdeen,  when  he  saw  such  a  budget 
brought  forward  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, sent  a  despatch  to  Sir  Edward  Lyons, 
commenting  upon  it  in  a  strong  and  marked 
manner.  He  said  it  falsified  all  notion  of 
a  severe  economy  being  exercised,  as  was 
asserted  by  M.  Goletti,  and  that  it  justified 
him  in  adhering  to  his  resolution  of  apply- 
ing for  the  half-year's  interest  of  the  Greek 
loan  which  was  then  due.  He  observed, 
that  if  this  disordered  state  of  their  finances 
should  continue,  England  would  be  com- 
pelled to  take  such  measures  as  would 
appear  to  be  necessary  to  put  an  end  to 
BQch  a  state  of  things,  and  to  provide  that 


the  loan  should  no  longer  be  squandered. 
Well,  now,  one  would  naturally  have  con- 
cluded, after  such  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  a  nobleman  whose  language 
the  House  well  knew  was  always  guarded 
and  cautious  on  these  matters — one  would 
have  imagined  that  after  this  strong  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  those  who  were  en- 
trusted with  the  finances  of  Qreece  would 
have  devoted  their  best  attention  to  their 
amelioration.  But  he  regretted  to  say 
that  quite  the  reverse  had  taken  place. 
There  was  probably  no  country  in  Europe 
which  had  not  noticed  the  extraordinary 
financial  exhibition  which  was  recently 
made  at  Athens.  On  the  3rd  of  February, 
1 847,  the  same  Minister  of  Finance,  talk- 
ing of  the  rich  and  fertile  province  of  Elis, 
fofiowed  it  up  with  this  statement  : — 


"I  cannot,  gentlemen,  conceal  from  you  any 
longer  the  truth ;  the  robbery  of  the  public  re- 
▼enues  has  surpassed  aU  measure,  and  is  carried 
on  with  an  insane  impudence.  But  is  this  the 
fault  of  the  Minister  ?  I  did  not  know  any  of  the 
candidates  ;  they  were  all  nominated  in  the  lists 
presented  by  the  deputies.  I  hardly  know  fifty 
employes  out  of  the  thousands  who  belong  to  my 
department ;  if  each  steals  a  small  portion  of  the 
revenue,  the  diminution  must  naturally  become 
considerable.  Things  have  arrived  at  such  a  pitch 
that  it  is  impossible  for  tho  Minister  of  Finance 
to  put  a  check  to  the  abuses."  *'  *  Then/  "  said 
the  Judge- Advocate  of  the  Royal  Court  of  Athens, 
*  in  this  case,  Monsieur  the  Minister,  yon  ought 
to  resign ; '  and  the  sitting  was  closed  in  an  up- 
roar." 

What  the  Minister  said  might  be  a  novel 
mode  of  paying  official  salaries;  but  he 
feared  it  was  not  very  economical.  Pro- 
bably it  was  in  the  knowledge  of  every 
Gentleman  in  that  House  that  recently  a 
Committee  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  investigate  six 
charges  made  against  the  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. Those  six  charges  resolved  them- 
selves, however,  into  two:  the  first,  the 
falsification  of  the  revenue,  which  the 
Minister  had  admitted  in  the  Chamber, 
and  given  his  explanation  of;  and  the 
second,  the  falsification  of  the  averages 
by  which  the  importation  of  com  into 
Greece  was  regulated.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
com  into  Greece  were  regulated  by  the 
average  prices  at  nine  different  markets, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Minister  to 
make  public  these  averages;  but  from  the 
month  of  August  to  the  month  of  January 
last,  the  Minister  of  Finance  had  suspend- 
ed the  publication  of  the  averages,  and 
thereby  occasioned  the  most  serious  and 
mischievous  speculations  in  the  com  trade. 
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The  Committee  of  which  he  had  spoken 
was  constituted  on  the  20th  of  Fehruarj, 
and  presented  its  report  on  the  10th  of 
March.  It  was  a  long  and  elahorate  re- 
port, the  reading  of  which  he  should  he 
sorrj  to  inflict  upon  the  House;  but  in  that 
report  the  Committee  fonnd  the  Minister 
guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  him, 
and  they  were  all  but  unanimous  in  com- 
ing to  that  conclusion.  There  was  only 
one  member  of  the  Committee  who  had 
doubted  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course 
which  the  great  majority  adopted.  Their 
report  contained  the  following  passage, 
which  gave,  he  thought,  very  fairly,  the 
all  but  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Commit- 
tee:— 

"  The  commission,  convinced  by  tho  reasons 
above  expressed  that  the  Minister  Ponyropoulos 
has  knowingly  committed  tliese  illegal  acts,  thinks 
it  needless  to  inquire  whether,  besides  the  illegal 
tax  which  strikes  the  foreign  grains,  the  Treasury 
has  sustained  a  loss  by  the  diminution  of  the  du- 
ties on  exportation." 

The  effect,  therefore,  of  tho  Minister *s 
conduct  had  been  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  duty  which  ought  to  have  been  paid : 
and  the  Committee  asked  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  proceed  to  an  impeachment. 
He  was  bound,  however,  to  say,  that  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  a  small  majority 
of  eleven  rejected  the  first  part  of  the  re- 
port; but  in  what  position  did  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  of  Greece  stand? 
He  stood  convicted  by  a  Committee  who 
had  investigated  the  charges;  and  he  stood 
absolved  in  the  Chamber  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. As  to  the  other  charge,  the  Minis- 
ter, as  he  had  already  said,  had  admitted 
in  his  place  in  the  Chamber  that  he  had 
presented  a  false  report  of  the  revenue; 
but  he  had  at  the  same  time  expressed  a 
hope  that  his  patriotic  reason  for  so  doing 
would  induce  the  Chamber  to  sanction  his 
conduct;  and  the  reason  which  he  gave 
was,  that  a  surplus  revenue  would  have 
been  shown  over  the  estimated  expendi- 
ture, and  that  foreign  Powers  would  then 
be  justified  in  expecting  that  some  of  the 
interest  on  their  loan  would  be  paid.  Now, 
if  he  had  not  known  that  fact  upon  the 
most  unquestionable  authority,  he  would 
hardly  have  believed  it;  it  was  so  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  one  filling  an  office  of 
such  high  trust  and  importance  could  have 
ventured  to  state  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties that  he  had  falsified  the  public  ac- 
counts in  order  to  cheat  the  country 
which  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  had  en- 
abled Greece  to  keep  its  head  up  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe.     So  to  do  did  seem 


to  require  such  an  extravagant  degree  of 
assurance,  that  he  could  not  help  thinking 
there  was  some  mistake;  still  the  authority 
admitted  of  no  doubt.  Now,  after  what 
had  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  considering  the  delicate  nature 
of  our  relations  with  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel,  he  should  have  been  glad  if 
he  could  have  concluded  his  statement 
without  noticing  the  part  which  that  coun- 
try had  taken  in  this  matter.  He  alluded 
to  the  unhappy  influence  which  France  had 
exercised  in  the  councils  of  Greece.  It 
was  useless  to  blink  the  fact.  If  he 
thought  that  ho  could  at  all  advance  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  by 
omitting  to  take  any  notice  of  French  in- 
fluence in  Greece,  he  should  be  glad  to  do 
so;  but  he  could  see  no  such  prospect,  and 
he  thought  that  the  best  way  of  meeting 
the  difficulties  which  that  influence  threw 
in  the  way  of  a  better  state  of  things,  was 
to  watch  and  counteract  it.  He  must  say 
that  the  conduct  pursued  by  France,  and 
avowed  by  the  French  people,  stood  in 
very  unfavourable  contrast  to  the  conduct 
pursued  by  England,  and  avowed  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  English  people.  Nor  could 
he  refrain  from  expressing  here  his  high 
estimation  of  the  great  services  of  Sir  E. 
Lyons,  our  Minister  in  Greece.  It  was  no 
more  than  his  due  that  he  should  be  told 
in  tho  House  of  Commons  that  so  long  as 
he  persisted  in  the  course  which  he  had 
hitherto  pursued,  he  would  receive  the 
support  not  only  of  the  Foreign  Minister 
for  the  time  being,  but  also  the  support  of 
the  popular  assembly  of  this  country. 
Lord  Aberdeen,  writing  to  Sir  E.  Lyons, 
in  1843,  said — 

*'  In  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  at  this  im- 
portant crisis,  you  will  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  the  good  of  Greece  .ilone  is  the  principle 
which  guides  and  animates  Iler  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Wo  desire  to  establish  no  British  influence, 
and  we  equally  deprecate  the  establishment  of 
any  other  exclusive  national  influence  in  Greece. 
We  wish  to  see  Greece  independent,  and  under 
the  auspices  of  a  sound  and  well-regulated  consti- 
tutional system  of  government,  in  which  each 
power  in  the  State  shall  have  its  due  weight  and 
influence,  growing  daily  in  strength,  in  credit,  and 
in  prosperity.  The  exercise  of  any  extraneous 
and  exclusive  influence  over  her  counsels,  can  but 
tend  to  retard  that  growth." 

That  was  the  language  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
in  1843;  his  only  wish  was  to  keep  free 
from  foreign  control  the  waters  of  the 
Piraeus;  and  yet,  in  1846,  Goletti,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Greece,  was  heard 
boasting  in  the  Chamber  that  it  was 
France  who  gave  them  so  many  presents; 
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it  vas  she  who  Icept  her  schools  open  to  | 
their  children — she  who  placed  her  fleets 
at  their  disposal.  But  perhaps  it  might  he 
thought,  after  the  course  he  had  pursued, 
no  great  dependence  could  he  placed  on  the 
statements  of  Goletti;  hut  he  was  now 
ahout  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  much  more  important  personage  in  this 
most  complicatea  and  unhappy  drama.  M. 
Guixot  had  addressed  the  French  Chamhers 
on  the  suhject. 

An  Hon.  MEMBER  moved  that  the 
House  be  counted,  and  forty  Members 
not  being  present,  the  House  adjourned  at 
a  quarter  before  Eight  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  April  28,  1847. 

MntoTss.3  PiTBUc  Bills.— S^Jurenile  Ofl^den;  County 

Bttildingi. 
RtpvruJL-^Xfvnl  Prlscms. 

PrrmoKS  Prbsbmtkd.  By  Mr.  Adderlcy,  from  Diddulph, 
for  Rfpcal  of  the  Maynooth  College  Act;  tnd  against 
die  Roman  Cttholie  Relief  Bill ;  end  from  Rnmtn  Ca- 
tholics of  AUoD,  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Bill.— By 
Mr.  BrothertoQ,  Arom  Uel£ut  and  Methven,  against  the 
Use  of  Grain  in  Breweries  and  Distilleries.— By  Mr.  P. 
Scrope,  ftom  srreral  places,  in  (kvour,  of  the  Poor  and 
Highway  Rates  Exemption  Uili.— By  Mr.  Spooner.  fh)m 
Warwick,  against,  and  by  Mr.  Waddington,  and  Mr. 
Bndt.  flrom  sereral  places,  in  favour  of  the  Rating  of 
TcBCmenU  (No.  S)  BIIL— By  Mr.  Y.  Smith,  from  Guar- 
dians of  the  Northampton  Union,  in  favour  of  the  Go- 
vcmmeat  Plan  of  Education;  and  by  Sir  W.  Moles- 
wtirth,  trota  Liverpool,  for  Alteration  of  the  same^ — By 
Sir  O.  Grey,  from  Devonport,  in  favour  of  the  Health 
of  Towns  Bin.  ^  By  several  Hon.  Members,  from  dlflferent 
places,  in  favour  of  the  Juvenile  Offenders  Bill. — By  Sir 
T.  Esmoode,  from  County  of  Wexford,  for  Alteration 
of  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  Bill.— By  Sir  J.  Y.  Roller,  from 
Devon,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Removal 
Act ;  and  from  Guardians  of  the  Honlton  Union,  for  Al> 
teratioB  of  the  I^w  of  Settlement 


JUVENILE  OFFENDERS  BILL. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  moved,  that  the 
Juvenile  Offenders  Bill  he  read  a  Second 
Time;  upon  which 

Mb.  roebuck  moved,  that  it  he  read 
a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  sanction .  the  measure  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  present- 
ed petitions  from  certain  magistrates  in  its 
favoar;  hut  it  struck  him  that  those  gentle- 
men understood  very  little  of  what  was  for 
their  own  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  country.  It  was  proposed 
that  two  magistrates,  sitting  in  private,  not 
in  a  ptthlic  court,  should  have  the  option  to 
adjadicate  on  cases  where  the  age  of  the 
offender  did  not  exceed  fifteen  years,  and 
when  the  property  did  not  exceed  tiie  value 
of  40*.  Now,  that  was  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  the  constitution  of  this  conn- 
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try,  which  was  that  there  should  he  perfect 
publicity  given  to  the  administration  of  the 
law.  By  this  Bill  two  magistrates  would 
be  empowered,  on  the  complaint  of  one 
party,  to  adjudicate  and  determine  on  cases 
of  simple  larceny,  and  felony  punishable  as 
simple  larceny,  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretences,  escheats,  and  misdemeanors. 
One  justice,  on  the  confession  of  the  party 
accused,  was  to  have  the  power  of  deciding 
the  case  in  his  own  private  parlour.  No 
body  of  men  should  be  intrusted  with  such 
a  power,  and  no  body  of  men  who  wished 
to  stand  well  with  the  community  could  de- 
sire to  take  it  upon  themselves.  The  Bill 
provided  for  the  summary  conviction  and 
punishment  of  offenders;  but  these  advan- 
tages might  be  obtained  by  increasing  the 
number  of  times  on  which  public  courts 
could  sit.  The  Bill  before  the  House  was 
so  concocted  as  to  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  mischief.  The 
proceedings  were  to  be  in  secret;  there  was 
no  responsibility  attached  to  the  uninstruct- 
ed  party  who  was  to  judge  and  determine 
the  nicest  points  of  law.  He  might  act  as 
he  pleased;  and  who  was  to  determine  whe- 
ther he  decided  rightly  or  wrongly  ?  These 
extraordinary  powers  were  to  be  given,  not 
to  a  learned  Judge,  but  it  might  be  to  a 
fox-hunting  justice;  and  the  trial  might  be 
conducted  in  such  privacy  that  private  pas- 
sions, particular  interests,  and  sinister  mo- 
tives might  be  put  into  motion  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  particular  parties.  As  he  un- 
derstood, the  groat  object  was  to  prevent 
the  contamination  of  young  persons  by  their 
congregating  in  prison;  but  by  this  Bill, 
although  there  was  the  power  of  summary 
conviction,  yet  the  punishment  was  impri- 
sonment. He  would  not  enter  further  into 
the  details  of  the  Bill;  but  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  whether  he  was 
prepared  to  give  it  his  support  ? 

Mr.  BANKES  said,  that  feeling  the 
very  great  necessity,  which  had  been  long 
known  to  exist  by  those  who  took  any 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  of 
some  alteration  of  the  kind  proposed  by 
this  Bill,  he  thought  they  could  not  be  bet- 
ter employed  than  in  considering  how  far  it 
was  practicable  to  improve  the  exercise  of 
the  criminal  law  in  regard  to  juvenile  of- 
fenders. But  although  he  should  vote  for 
the  second  reading,  he  could  not  support 
the  Bill  in  its  future  stages,  unless  it  should 
convey  in  its  enactments  a  direct  and  spe- 
cific option  to  the  party  accused,  of  an  ap- 
peal to  a  jury  if  he  desired   it.     Some 
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time  ago  he  had  introduced  a  similar  mea* 
sure,  containing  a  clause  by  which  that  op- 
tion was  given;  and  providing  that  where 
the  party  accused  was  young,  and  had  no 
parents  or  friends  with  whom  he  could  ad- 
vise, the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  the  dis- 
trict shoiSd  watch  over  his  interests,  and 
make  that  election  which  might  he  most 
desirable  for  him.  As  the  sessions  were 
at  present  conducted,  young  persons  might 
remain  in  gaol  for  two  or  three  months 
after  commitment  before  they  were  tried, 
it  being  almost  impossible  for  them  to  pro- 
cure bail. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  when  the  hon. 
Baronet  moved  for  leaye  to  bring  in  this 
Bill,  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  stated  to  him  that  the 
subject  was  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  that  he  was  glad  the  hon.  Baronet  had 
brought  it  before  the  House.  He  should 
be  sorry  now  to  say  one  word  dissenting 
from  the  principle  of  the  measure,  namely, 
that  some  more  speedy  mode  of  trying  ju- 
venile offenders  was  desirable;  but  he  was 
bound  to  say  there  were  very  serious  ob- 
jections to  most  of  the  details  of  the  Bill. 
The  subject  required  very  full  and  ample 
consideration;  and  he  could  not  express  a 
hope,  that  during  the  present  Session  this 
Bill  could  be  put  into  such  a  shape  as  to 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  It 
would  only  be  a  partial  measure  upon  a 
subject  which  required  very  full  considera- 
tion. The  objections  of  the  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  for  Bath  were  addressed  en- 
tirely to  the  details;  but  to  one  of  those 
objections — namely,  that  if  this  summary 
jurisdiction  were  to  be  exercised  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  exercised  in  public,  and  not  in 
private — he  thought  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
assent.  [  Cheers.]  He  understood  from  that 
cheer  that  the  principle  was  at  once  con- 
ceded. But  other  questions  arose,  and  one 
of  them  was  a  roost  difficult  one,  namely, 
as  to  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  ju- 
venile offenders  in  such  cases  as  those 
which  occurred  day  by  day — of  children  of 
seven,  eight,  and  nine  years  of  age,  being 
sentenced  to  transportation,  the  sentence 
being  accompanied  with  a  recommendation 
from  the  chairman  of  quarter-sessions,  or 
the  judge,  that  it  should  not  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  which  no  one  would  dream  of 
carrying  into  effect;  but  that  the  offenders 
should  be  taken  charge  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment, with  a  view  to  their  reformation,  and 
of  their  not  falling  back  into  the  hands  of 
the  parents  or  friends  who  had  totally  neg- 
lected their  education,  and  who  had  allow- 
ed them  to  be  trained  up  in  vice  and  crime. 


That  subject  had  been  a  good  deal  under 
consideration;  and  although  he  was  not  at 
the  moment  prepared  to  lay  before  the 
House  any  definite  plan,  yet  he  hoped  in 
the  course  of  the  present  Session  to  submit 
to  Parliament  a  measure  which  would  en- 
able counties  or  boroughs,  or  unions,  to 
provide  some  asylums  for  criminals  of  the 
kind — if  they  could  be  called  criminals,  for 
it  was  rather  their  misfortune  than  crime 
— where  they  might  receive  a  certain  de- 
gree of  punishment,  for  punishment  must 
be  connected  with  criminality;  but  more 
with  a  view  to  their  reformation,  which  was 
the  great  object  after  all.  If  that  were 
accomplished,  and  the  subject  was  under- 
going very  full  consideration,  then  it  would 
be  much  more  easy  and  practicable  to  give 
a  summary  jurisdiction,  attended  with  those 
guards  which  there  ought  to  be  in  all  cases 
where  they  consigned  offenders  of  that  class 
to  prison,  so  that  they  might  avoid  not  only 
that  contamination  of  a  long  detention  in 
prison  previously  to  their  trial,  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  hon.  Baronet's  Bill  to  pro- 
tect them  from;  but  that  which  might  be 
occasioned  by  their  imprisonment  subse- 
quently to  their  trial  and  conviction.  He 
would,  therefore,  venture  to  express  a  hope 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  hon. 
Baronet  would  not  press  his  Bill  in  the  pre- 
sent Session,  seeing,  as  he  did,  no  probabi- 
lity of  its  becoming  law.  At  the  same  time, 
if  the  hon.  Baronet  wished  to  have  an  affir- 
mation of  the  principle  that  there  should  be 
a  more  speedy  trial  of  juvenile  offenders, 
he  should  be  sorry  to  vote  against  it ;  but 
beyond  that  he  could  not  go.  He  thought 
that  if  the  details  of  this  Bill  were  as  per- 
fect as  possible,  it  would  require  to  bo 
accompanied  by  other  measures.  A  ques- 
tion arose  as  to  who  should  exercise  this 
jurisdiction.  He  did  not  agree  with  some 
observations  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber respecting  the  local  magistrates,  who, 
in  roost  instances,  exercised  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  vested  in  them  in  a  manner 
most  satisfactory;  but  if  the  Legislature 
extended  their  jurisdiction,  he  thought  it 
became  a  very  material  question  whether 
they  ought  not,  in  populous  districts,  to 
have  stipendiary  magistrates.  It  had  been 
extended  lately  to  a  great  degree;  and 
from  the  representations  made  to  him  from 
certain  districts — such  as  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  South  Wales — he  thought  they 
might  look  forward  to  an  extension  of  the 
appointment  of  those  magistrates — not  to 
supersede  the  local  magistrates,  but  to  act 
with  them ;  and  that  a  system  of  that  kind 
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would  tend  yery  much  to  facilitate  the 
exercise  of  a  more  samroary  juriBdiction 
by  persona  who  would  he  more  responsible 
to  the  Government  of  the  country  than  the 
local  magistrates.  He  believed  that  all 
the  apprehension  he  had  entertained  as  to 
the  abuse  of  power  migbt  be  removed  by 
those  safeguards  to  which  he  had  before 
refeired.  The  principle  of  this  measure 
was  not  new,  for  in  1840  a  Bill  of  this 
nature  had  passed  through  that  House,  and 
rejected  elsewhere.  But  the  subject 
now  attracting  more  attention  than  at 
that  time.  A  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  sitting  on  the  criminal  law  and 
the  administration  of  it ;  and  he  thought 
the  object  of  the  hon.  Baronet  might  be 
defeated  by  any  attempt  at  hasty  legisla- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  he  entertained 
the  hope  that  at  no  distant  period  this 
subject  would  be  placed  on  a  more  satis- 
factory footing. 

Mb.  law  said,  that  concurring  as  he 
did  very  much  in  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  must  join  with 
him  in  his  application  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
to  withdraw  this  Bill.  He  agreed  with 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  as  enunciated  in 
the  first  part  of  it ;  but  he  thought  enough 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  convince  the  hon.  Baronet  that  the  sub- 
ject was  not  ripe  for  discussion,  especially 
upon  BO  narrow  a  basis  as  that  laid  down 
in  this  Bill.  The  question  of  punishment 
of  juvenile  offenders  was  one  of  the  deepest 
importance ;  and  he  thought  it  deserved 
consideration  whether,  in  ordinary  cases  of 
petty  larceny,  there  should  be  a  conviction 
of  felony,  with  the  forfeiture  of  goods.  If 
this  Bill  were  proceeded  with,  he  should 
certainly  insist,  as  a  condition  of  his  sup- 
port, that  all  offences  made  the  subject  of 
the  present  measure  should  be  designated 
a^tnisdemeanors.  He  greatly  regretted  that 
a  Bill  of  this  description  should  be  entrusted 
to  private  hands.  In  legislating  upon  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance,  the  House 
ought  to  be  aided  by  the  experience  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  Government ;  when 
a  careful '  digest  of  all  its  details  might 
inspire  the  hope  that  speedy  alterations 
would  not  be  necessary.  It  should  be  a 
comprehensive  and  a  permanent  measure. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISON  said,  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  he 
trusted  the  hon.  Baronet  would  withdraw 
his  Bill.  If  he  did  not,  he  (Mr.  Denison) 
should  consider  it  his  doty  to  oppose  the 
second  reading.     The  principle  of  the  Bill 


was  to  give  to  justices  the  power  of  trying 
boys  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  private; 
a  principle  most  dangerous  to  the  liberty 
of  the  subject ;  upsetting  the  great  princi- 
ple of  trial  by  jury,  and  substituting  for  it 
a  secret  tribunal,  where  no  counsel  could 
be  heard  on  the  prisoner's  behalf.  As  a 
magistrate  who  had  frequently  taken  part 
in  the  business  of  quarter-sessions,  and 
who  had  occasionally  acted  as  chairman, 
he  thought  he  might  venture  to  say  that 
he  was  not  altogether  without  experience. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  he  should  not 
appeal  in  vain  to  his  brother  magistrates 
throughout  England  when  he  entreated 
them  not  only  not  to  ask  for  such  powers 
as  this  Bill  would  impart,  but  not  to  be 
parties  to  having  such  powers  put  upon 
them.  It  was  only  under  the  pressure  of 
a  Government  measure  that  they  ought  to 
submit  to  the  responsibility  and  burden  of 
such  authority.  There  had  always  been 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  competent 
chairmen  at  sessions ;  and  even  the  most 
competent  of  that  class  often  found  them- 
selves exceedingly  embarrassed  without 
the  aid  of  skilful  and  learned  counsel.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  reject  the  Bill ; 
but  he  hoped,  also,  that  the  Government 
would  take  it  up,  and  not  ex))ose  the  coun- 
try to  the  danger  of  having  it  renewed  in 
private  hands. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGTON  said,  that  after 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bath,  and  after  the  other  speeches 
which  they  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the 
present  discussion — after  the  favourable  re- 
ception also  which  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
had  on  previous  occasions  experienced — he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  indulge  him 
with  (he  opportunity  of  trespassing  upon 
their  attention  for  a  few  minutes.  He 
quite  agreed  with  those  hon.  Members  who 
said  that  a  meaf^ure  of  this  description 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  unfortunately  the  Government 
had  never  taken  it  up,  and  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  Government  entertained 
no  intention  of  bringing  in  any  such  mea- 
sure during  the  present  Session.  Neither 
had  he  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
professional  Gentleman  entertained  any  in- 
tention of  proposing  the  subject  to  Par- 
liament. He  trusted,  therefore,  that,  in- 
fluenced by  such  abstinence  on  the  part  of 
the  persons  whose  duty  it  really  was  to 
bring  forward  such  a  measure,  it  would  not 
bo  considered  to  have  been  presumptuous 
on  his  part  to  submit  such  a  measure  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.      The   first 
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objection  to  this  Bill  was,  that  it  imparted 
large  powers  which  were  to  he  exercised 
in  private.  The  law  of  England  recog- 
nised the  existence  of  such  a  court  as  that 
of  petty  sessions.  Two  justices  did  con- 
stitutea  petty  sessions;  and  such  trials  as 
were  contemplated  under  this  Bill  would 
probably  take  place  most  frequently  at 
petty  sessions,  and  therefore  in  almost 
every  case  the  trials  would  be  conducted 
under  circumstances  of  publicity.  The 
power  giyen  to  the  magistrates  of  England 
under  the  7  and  8  of  Geo.  IV.  were  in- 
finitely greater  than  the  ones  he  proposed 
to  give  them.  Under  that  Act,  any  single 
magistrate,  sitting  in  his  private  parlour, 
might  send  any  offender  to  prison  for 
twelve  months  ;  whereas,  by  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  the  utmost  extent  of  the 
punishment  which  two  magistrates  could 
mflict  would  only  be  six  months*  imprison- 
ment. He  trusted  the  House  would  do 
him  the  justice  to  compare  the  Bill  which 
he  now  presented  for  their  acceptance  with 
the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  report  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Commission  of  1837; 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that 
report  would  be  found  in  perfect  unison 
with  the  Bill  now  under  discussion.  He 
had  very  anxiously  considered  the  subject, 
and  he  found  it  impossible  to  discern  any 
evil  that  would  arise  from  the  small  addi- 
tion which  by  the  Bill  it  was  proposed  to 
make  to  the  existing  powers  of  magistrates. 
That  very  learned  and  able  person,  Sir 
Edward  Ryan,  who  was  at  the  bead  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Commission,  authorized  him 
to  say  that  he  was  favourable  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill.  But  he  could  mention 
the  names  of  other  learned  Judges  whose 
authority  must  doubtless  be  highly  esti- 
mated by  the  House.  He  might  remind 
them  of  what  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  the 
Chief  Baron,  had  upon  a  recent  occasion 
done  at  Bury;  and  he  believed  that  not 
even  that  learned  person  himself  would 
pretend  to  say  that  the  course  which  he 
took  was  legal.  A  juvenile  offender  was 
brought  before  him — the  prisoner  pleaded 
guilty;  but  the  Chief  Baron  refused  to  let 
that  plea  be  recorded;  desired  that  the 
trial  might  proceed ;  directed  the  jury  to 
acquit  the  prisoner;  and  the  little  culprit 
was  immediately  handed  over  to  the  care 
of  his  friends.  When  judges  and  courts 
were  driven  to  adopt  such  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding, it  surely  was  time  for  the  Legis- 
lature to  interfere.  Thus,  then,  they  had 
the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Criminal 
Commission;  they  had  the  authority  of  Uie 


Chief  Baron;  and  the  authority  aUo  of  the 
County-rate  Commission.  Besides,  he  was 
not  the  first  man  who  had  introduced  Bills 
of  this  nature  in  that  House.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  had  introduced  a 
measure  of  this  kind  some  years  ago.  In 
the  year  1840,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot 
brought  in  the  Bill  alluded  to  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department ;  which  Bill,  he 
begged  to  remind  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, proposed  to  give  much  greater  powers 
to  magistrates  than  the  present;  for  Sir 
E.  Wilmot  proposed  by  his  Bill  to  limit 
only  the  age  of  the  offender,  but  did  not 
define  any  limit  with  regard  to  the  value 
of  the  property  stolen;  every  larceny  com- 
mitted by  juveniles  was  under  that  Bill  to 
be  disposed  of  summarily  by  the  magis- 
trates. The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Dorsetshire  said,  ''  Do  not  give  to  the 
magistrates  the  extensive  powers  proposed 
to  be  given  to  them  by  this  Bill;"  being 
utterly  forgetful,  it  would  appear  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  magistrates  even  now 
possessed  powers  of  a  tenfold  greater  cha« 
racter.  In  the  year  1840,  the  House  by 
repeated  divisions  and  repeated  majorities, 
affirmed  the  principle  of  this  Bill,  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  high  time  that  something 
should  be  done  to  alter  the  criminal  law 
with  regard  to  juvenile  offenders.  After 
an  unsuccessful  opposition  by  a  small  mi- 
nority to  the  Bill  of  1840,  it  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  And  he  must  here 
beg  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment that  he  found  his  name,  in  two  di- 
visions, in  favour  of  sending  that  Bill  to 
the  Lords;  he  also  found  his  name  inserted 
in  the  list  in  favour  of  the  third  reading  of 
the  Bill.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  a  short  extract  from  the  speech 
of  Lord  Campbell  on  the  occasion  of  a  Bill 
of  this  nature  being  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  a  time  when  he  was  At- 
torney General ;  and  he  hoped  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  Jervis) 
who  now  filled  that  high  position,  would 
feel  himself  bound  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
his  distinguished  predecessor,  Lord  Camp- 
bell. He  hoped  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Recorder  for  the  city  of  London,  who  had 
declaimed  against  this  Bill,  and  who  had 
evidently  proved  himself  ignorant  of  its 
details,  would  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  extract  he  was  about  to  read.  The 
hon.  Baronet  read  the  extract  as  follows: — 

"  Tho  principle  of  the  Bill  was,  in  his  opinion, 
unobjectionable.     He  should,  however,  feol  <lis« 
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poied  to  improTe  its  Tarious  details.  The  object 
of  the  whole  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  reconci- 
liation of  our  different  enactments  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  fslony  by  juvenile  offenders.  The  principle 
of  the  Act  was,  that  when  a  child  should  be  ac- 
CQitcd  of  felony,  be  should  not  be  compelled  to 
bold  up  his  band  to  the  bar  upon  being  arraigned 
after  the  manner  of  a  felon,  and  that  the  usual 
voTj  on  such  occasions  should  not  be  charged  with 
his  deliverance,  but  that  his  case  should  be  sub- 
jected to  a  domestic  tribunal,  especially  entitled 
to  take  cognisance  of  the  offence.  The  more 
plausible  objections  to  this  Bill  and  its  principle 
were,  that  it  had  a  positive  tendency  to  abolish 
that  birthright  of  Britons — ^the  trial  by  jury. 
There  was  not  within  those  walls  an  individual, 
nor  out  of  the  profession,  who  had  all  along  enter- 
tained a  higher  respect  for  the  institution  of  trial 
by  jury  ;  but  he  would  remind  the  House,  that 
already  the  Legislature  had  departed  from  that 
principle  in  all  its  strictness,  and  had  sanctioned, 
in  cases  of  misdemeanor,  the  adjudication  of  the 
case  by  the  nuigistracy  at  the  sessions.  The 
House  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  glaring  ano- 
maly that  subsisted  in  our  'enactments  upon  the 
subject  of  theft.  As  the  law  stood,  if  a  boy  stole 
aj^iJies  from  off  the  tree,  it  was  merely  a  case  of 
trespass ;  whereas,  strange  as  it  might  appear,  if  he 
took  the  apples  up  from  the  ground  within  the 
orchard,  the  offence  amounted  to  felony.  Such  a 
state  of  the  law  was  totally  irreconcileable  to  com- 
mon sense  and  sound  reason,  and  calculated  to 
bring  its  authority  into  disgrace.  What  he  wished 
upon  this  subject  was,  to  see  adopted  some  sum- 
mary but  prudent  mode  of  dealing  with  cases  of 
juvenile  oflence." 

He  felt  himself  compelled  to  express  his 
extreme  regret  at  the  mamier  in  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  acted 
in  reference  to  this  Bill;  indeed,  he  must 
saj  that  he  thought  he  had  just  grounds 
for  complaining  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. When  the  Bill  was  first  introduced, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  most  fair- 
ly, that  in  the  main  he  agreed  with  the 
principle  of  the  Bill;  and  that  he  should 
not  ohject  to  its  heing  read  a  first  time, 
whilst  he  of  course  reserved  to  himself  the 
power  of  ohjecting  to  its  details  in  any  fu- 
ture stage.  And  now  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman came  down  to  the  House  and  told 
them,  that  he  objected  to  all  the  details, 
though  not  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  of  his  name  having 
been  recorded  over  and  over  again  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill  of  1840,  which,  as  he  had 
preriously  said,  was  more  extensive  thou 
the  present.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  he  objected  to  the  details  of  the 
Bill;  and  yet  he  had  not  pointed  out  in  any 
one  single  instance  what  his  objections 
were.  Now,  he  thought  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  complain  of  that  on  the  part  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  If  the  details 
of  this  BiU  were  objectionable,  he  was  most 


willing  to  alter  them,  so  as  to  meet  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  views,  so  far  as  he 
could  consistently  with  the  avowed  objects 
of  the  Bill.  Surely,  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  informed  by  what  a 
large  body  of  the  most  experienced  autho- 
rities on  these  questions  the  principles  of 
the  Bill  were  sanctioned,  he  ought  to  have 
stated  what  were  his  objections  to  its  de- 
tails, and  he  should  then  have  been  able  to 
meet  them.  He  was  willing  to  consider 
those  objections,  either  in  a  Committee  of 
the  whole  House,  or  a  Select  Committee 
up  stairs.  He  hoped,  then,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  alter  the  determina- 
tion to  which  he  appeared  to  have  come  in 
reference  to  this  measure,  and  afford  him 
his  support  in  carrying  the  Bill  through  the 
House  in  such  an  altered  state  as  was  con- 
sistent with  its  principles.  He  had  brought 
forward  this  measure,  because  it  had  been 
demanded  by  the  country,  by  justice,  and 
mercy;  it  was  also  called  for  by  the  highest 
legal  authorities  in  the  kingdom.  He  had 
introduced  it  with  a  full  sense  that  such  a 
measure  ought  to  be  conducted  through  the 
House  by  the  Government;  but  finding  that 
no  one  ventured  to  bring  it  forward,  he  had 
felt  it  his  duty  to  submit  it  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  House.  He  had  received 
applications  from  every  county  in  England, 
desiring  him  to  urge  the  measure  forward 
as  speedily  as  possible.  He  had  received 
from  all  sides,  the  most  encouraging  lan- 
guage to  persevere  with  his  Bill,  ^^he 
only  objection  which  he  had  heard  urged 
by  parties  out  of  the  House  was,  that  the 
Bill  did  not  go  far  enough — ^that  it  ought 
to  extend  to  adults  as  well  as  juveniles. 
He  would  not  then  accept  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Government  to  withdraw  this 
Bill.  He  would  press  the  House  to  a  divi- 
sion, and  was  willing  to  abide  the  result. 
If  the  Government  succeeded  in  throwing 
the  Bill  out,  be  it  their  fault,  and  not  his. 
He  had  stated  his  perfect  willingness  to 
submit  to  any  fair  alteration  in  the  details 
which  might  be  suggested  by  the  Govern- 
ment; but  consistently  with  his  sense  of 
duty  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  consent 
to  withdraw  the  measure.  If  they  threw 
out  the  Bill,  the  responsibiUty  must  rest 
upon  the  House;  but  he  did  entreat  them 
to  give  their  best  consideration  to  the  argu- 
ments which  he  had  adduced,  and  that  they 
would  give  their  sanction  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said 
that,  as  the  hon.  Baronet  Intended  press- 
ing this  question  to  a  division,  he  should 
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follow  the  course  which  had  heen  suggested 
hy  his  right  hon.  Friend,  and  give  his  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.  His 
right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  G.  Grey)  did  not 
oppose  the  principle  of  the  Bill;  all  he 
wished,  was  time  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  its  details.  His  right  hon«  Friend 
deemed  the  measure  to  he  ill-timed,  and  he 
thought  it  was  imperfect  in  many  respects; 
and  the  reason  why  he  opposed  its  further 
progress  was,  that  time  should  he  allowed 
to  the  Government  to  introduce  a  measure 
of  a  more  comprehensive  character.  They 
all  admitted  that  it  would  he  very  desir- 
ahle  to  prevent  children  who  had  hroken 
the  laws  of  the  country  from  heing  suh- 
jected  to  the  contamination  of  our  puhlic 
prisons.  Everyhody  admitted  that  the  class 
for  whom  this  Bill  was  intended  should 
not  he  tried  as  felons,  and  everyhody 
was  anxious  to  cure  the  anomaly  of  the 
law  which  allowed  children  to  he  sum- 
marily conricted  hefore  magistrates  for 
stealing  apples  from  a  tree,  hut  in  cases 
where  the  apples  were  stolen  from  the 
ground  under  the  tree,  the  law  compelled 
the  children  to  he  sent  hefore  juries  and 
tried  as  felons.  But  this  Bill  of  his  hon. 
Friend  did  not  cure  that  anomaly.  He 
therefore  requested  him  to  delay  his  mea- 
sure until  the  whole  question  had  under- 
gone a  complete  revision  hy  the  Govern- 
ment; after  which  a  comprehensive  mea- 
sure, hased  on  such  inquiries,  would  he 
submitted  to  the  House.  The  Government 
hoped  to  he  able,  in  a  short  time,  to  intro- 
duce a  measure  on  this  subject  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  House  and  the 
country  at  large.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
said  that  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  op- 
position of  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  G. 
Grey),  seeing  that  he  had  voted  so  fre- 
quently for  the  Bill  introduced  in  the  year 
1840;  but  since  that  period  many  objec- 
tions presented  themselves  to  his  right 
hon.  Friend's  notice,  which  had  induced 
him  to  alter  his  opinions;  and,  indeed,  he 
confessed  that  his  own  opinions  on  this 
subject  had  undergone  a  considerable 
change,  for  in  1840  he  opposed  the  mea- 
sure, and  now  he  was  prepared  to  vote  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  which  involved  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle.  He  thought  it 
was  very  desirable,  if  possible,  that  some 
means  should  be  adopted  for  the  more 
speedy  trial  of  juvenile  offenders;  but,  in 
common  with  his  right  hon.  Friend,  he 
had  a  most  insuperable  objection  to  private 
tribunals.  He  doubted  very  much  the 
propriety  of  placing  the  offences  named  in 


this  Bill  under  the  jurisdiction  of  magis-i 
trates;  and  he  had  also  a  great  distrust  to 
the  species  of  punishment  proposed  to  be 
inflicted  under  this  Bill.  There  were  many 
details  of  omission  which,  if  the  Bill  were 
sanctioned  as  it  now  stood,  would  render  it 
almost  an  impossibility  to  work  it.  As 
his  hon.  Friend's  first  object,  viz. — ^the 
affirmation, by  the  House  of  the  principle 
that  it  was  desirable  to  introduce  a  more 
speedy  trial  of  juvenile  offenders — now  ap- 
peared to  be  gained,  he  did  hope  that  he 
would  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  his 
Bill.  The  hon.  Baronet,  for  the  part  which 
he  had  taken  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
unquestionably  deserved  well  of  the  House 
and  the  country.  He  had  provoked  a  most 
beneficial  discussion;  and  he  hoped  that  as 
all  parties,  even  the  dissentients  to  the 
measure,  had  willingly  confessed  that  they 
approved  of  its  principle,  he  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  not  at  present  persevere 
with  his  Bill. 

Mr.  HENLEY  must  confess  that  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet  who  had  in- 
troduced this  Bill,  had  led  him  strongly  to 
the  opinion  that  he  did  not  wish  to  consent 
to  any  alteration  in  the  details  of  his  Bill, 
because  he  had  taken  this  course.  He  had 
said  that  the  details  of  his  Bill  were 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of 
the  highest  possible  authorities;  that  the 
details  were  founded  upon  the  report  of 
the  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  criminal 
law;  and  that  very  statement  induced  him 
(Mr.  Henley)  to  believe  that  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet intended  standing  fast  by  his  details. 
They  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  substi- 
tuting tribunals  for  the  adjudication  of  in- 
fringements of  the  law  committed  by  ju- 
veniles; and  he  was  very  much  struck  by 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Baronet  as  to 
the  desirableness  of  providing  domestic 
tribunals.  But  he  did  not  define  very  ex- 
actly what  he  meant  by  domestic  tribunals. 
As  far  as  he  understood  the  hon.  Baronet, 
the  tribunals  which  he  meant  to  establish 
were  not  such  as  the  House  ought  to  ap- 
prove of.  He  knew  very  well  the  difficul- 
ties attending  trials  at  petty  sessions,  be- 
cause in  some  places  they  were  held  only 
once  a  fortnight,  and  in  some  instances 
only  once  a  month.  Now,  he  wished  to 
know  what  the  hon.  Baronet  proposed  to 
do  with  juvenile  offenders  in  such  districts, 
taken  into  custody  during  those  periods  ? 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  anomalies 
of  the  existing  laws;  but  they  were  no 
justification  for  such  a  measure  as  this.  If 
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they  wished  to  abolish  those  anomalies,  let 
them  grapple  with  the  whole  of  them,  and 
bring  forward  a  measure  for  their  abolition, 
and  not  deal  with  them  piecemeal,  as  was 
proposed  by  this  Bill.  Such  measures  as 
these  ought  to  bo  taken  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  by  a  private  Member  of  the 
House.  He  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
see  any  more  power  entrusted  into  the 
hands  of  magistrates.  He  did  not  think 
it  at  all  to  be  a  good  argument  that,  be- 
cause they  already  possessed  great  powers, 
the  Le^slature  should  grant  them  more. 
He  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  by  no  means 
an  agreeable  task  to  the  majority  of  ma- 
gistrates to  exercise  the  large  powers 
which  they  possessed  at  present;  and  he 
believed  that  if  those  powers  were  increas- 
ed, the  public  would  not  be  benefited, 
whilst  to  the  great  body  of  the  magistrates 
they  would  be  a  very  disagreeable  autho- 
rity. This  measure  was  really  one  of  de- 
tails. They  might  all  be  desirous  of  see- 
ing juvenile  offenders  brought  to  a  more 
speedy  trial  than  they  could  be  under  the 
present  state  of  the  law;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  give  their  sanction 
to  this  BiU,  which,  instead  of  dealing  gen- 
erally with  the  acknowledged  abuses  of  the 
law,  was  merely  a  measure  of  details,  con- 
fined to  a  portion  of  those  abuses.  He 
had  given  the  Bill  his  full  and  deliberate 
consideration;  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  had  come  was,  that  if  the  hon.  Baronet 
pressed  the  House  to  a  division,  he  should 
feel  himself  bound  to  vote  against  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill.  There  was  one 
feature  in  the  Bill  which  was  most  ob- 
jectionable, and  against  which  he  could 
not  help  protesting;  he  referred  to  that 
portion  of  the  Bill  which  proposed  to  con- 
stitute one  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  a  man, 
and  another  which  was  to  sentence  him  to 
imprisonment  on  the  admission  of  his 
guilt.  That,  he  thought,  was  the  most 
objectionable  clause  in  the  Bill.  [Sir  J. 
Pakinoton  :  It  is  recommended  by  the 
commissioners  on  criminal  law.]  He  did 
not  care  who  recommended  it :  it  was,  in 
his  opinion,  a  most  dangerous  principle  to 
institute  a  tribunal  for  the  admission  of 
gmlt,  when  they  all  knew  how  liable  crim- 
inals were  to  be  tampered  with  before  they 
were  arraigned.  He,  of  course,  gave  the 
hon.  Baronet  all  credit,  and  he  thought 
the  House  must  do  so  too,  for  his  having 
introdaced  this  Bill,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  defended  it;  but  he  could  not 
consent  to  its  being  read  a  second  time. 
Mb.  PACKE  objected  to  many  of  the 


details  of  the  Bill;  but  the  evil  was  so 
great  that  he  could  not  consent  to  delay 
for  one  hour  the  attempt  to  remedy  it. 
When  magistrates  felt  themselves  obliged 
to  resort  to  shifts,  with  regard  to  juvenile 
offenders,  which  the  law  did  not  sanction, 
it  was  time  for  the  House  to  interfere.  He 
would  support  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  had  never 
heard  a  magistrate  of  extensive  experience 
express  any  opinion  but  one  strongly  in 
favour  of  adopting  the  principle  of  this  Bill. 
The  grand  jury  at  the  Old  Bailey,  every 
session,  recorded  their  opinion  that  the 
majority  of  the  cases  of  juvenile  offenders 
that  came  before  them,  ought  to  have  been 
disposed  of  summarily.  To  say  that  the 
Government  and  the  House  were  well  dis- 
posed in  favour  of  such  a  Bill  as  the  pre- 
sent, would  not  satisfy  the  feeling  out  of 
doors,  which  was  in  favour  of  some  speedy 
remedy  being  applied  to  the  evils  which 
the  present  measure  proposed  to  remove. 

Mil.  BICKHAM  ESCOTT  had  thought 
it  quite  clear  that  the  Bill  would  not  pass 
this  Session.  It  provided  a  new  mode  of 
trying  juvenile  offenders,  a  new  tribunal, 
and  new  punishments,  all  of  which  were 
condemnea  by  some  one  or  other  hon. 
Member.  With  this  want  of  agreement  as 
to  the  principles  of  the  measure,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  read  it  a  second 
time. 

Mr.  R.  PALMER  said,  that  having 
acted  for  many  years  as  chairman  of  quar- 
ter-sessions, he  thanked  the  hon.  Baronet 
for  the  pains  he  had  taken  in  introducing  a 
measure  so  much  wanted  as  the  present. 
Looking  at  the  calendars  which  came  be- 
fore him,  he  should  be  disposed  to  say,  that 
not  three-fourths  of  the  criminal  cases 
were,  if  they  looked  to  the  value  of  the 
article  stolen,  worth  the  trouble  of  being 
brought  into  court.  If  an  apple  were  taken 
out  of  a  basket,  a  magistrate  must  send 
the  case  to  the  quarter-sessions;  and  many 
instances  occurred  in  which  prosecutions 
for  stealing  articles  not  worth  1«.,  entailed 
a  charge  upon  the  county- rate  of  not  less 
than  12L  He  thought  the  Bill  ought  not 
to  be  limited  in  its  operation  to  juvenile 
offenders;  for,  if  an  article  were  of  very 
trifling  value,  the  age  of  the  offender  did 
not  make  much  difference.  It  would  be  a 
god  amendment  if  the  value  of  the  article 
stolen  were  made  the  criterion  whether  it 
should  come  under  the  present  Bill  or  not. 
He  was  satisfied  that  some  more  speedy 
means  of  bringing  to  trial  juvenile  offen- 
ders and  others  charged  with  stealing  ar- 
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tides  of  trifling  value  was  ^ery  much  re- 
quired. He  had  handed  orer  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  G.  Grey)  a  me- 
morial signed  hy  the  grand  jury  of  his 
(Mr.  Palmer's)  county,  who  expressed 
themselves  strongly  in  favour  of  some 
such  measure  as  the  present.  He  would 
vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  TATTON  EGERTON  would  sup- 
port  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  hut  he 
was  not  prepared  to  give  his  unqualified 
assent  to  all  the  details  of  the  measure. 
He  thought  it  would  he  most  desirahle  to 
send  it  to  a  Committee  up  stairs,  with  a 
view  to  making  the  Bill  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, for  such  a  measure  was  much 
wanted. 

Mft.  PROTHEROE  wished  to  express 
his  satisfaction  at  what  fell  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Warwickshire  that  the  judge 
should  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
education  of  the  criminal.  The  connex- 
ion between  ignorance  and  crime  had  been 
proved  ;  and  therefore  it  was  unjust  to 
punish  the  ignorant  as  much  as  the  edu- 
cated. He  would  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  though  he  was  far  from 
assenting  to  many  of  its  provisions. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  word  now  stand  part  of  the  question : 
— Ayes  75;  Noes  23  :  Majority  52. 

List  of  the  Ayeu. 


Adderlej,  G.  B. 
Aldam,  W. 
AUix.  J.  P. 
Antrobus,  £. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Austen,  Col. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bell,  M. 
Benbow,  J. 
Bennet,  P. 
Beresford,  Major 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bramston.  T.  W. 
Broadley,  II. 
Buck,  L.  W. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Compton,  II.  C. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  II. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Dickinson,  F.  U. 
Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  0. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Egerton.  W.  T. 
Finch,  G. 


Frewen,  C.  U. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Goring,  C. 
Greene,  T. 
Grimsditoh,  T. 
Halsoy,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
HiU,  Lord  £. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Howard,  P.  II. 
Jcrvis,  Sir  J. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Le  Marchant,  Sir  D. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lockhairt,  A.  £. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Maitland,  T. 
March,  Earl  of 
Monahan,  J.  H. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Osborne,  R. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Palmer,  R. 
Perfect,  R. 
Prime,  R. 
Prothcroe,  E.  D. 
lloUeston,  Col. 
Round,  J. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 


Scymer,  H.  K. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Spooner,  R. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Waddmgton,  H.  S. 


Walker,  R. 

Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 

TSLLIBS. 

Cripps,  W. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
BouTerie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Denison,  E.  B. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Fielden,  J. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
O'Brien,  T. 


Pechell,  Capt. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Thomely.  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Trotter,  J. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 

TBLLERS. 

Escott,  B. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 


Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to 
he  committed. 

RATING  OF  TENEMENTS  (No.  2)  BILL- 
ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

The  Debate  upon  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Rating  of  Tenements  Bill  adjourned 
from  the  17th  of  March  was  resumed. 
Question  put  that  the  word  "now"  stand 
part  of  the  question. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  additional  re- 
flections upon  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  had 
not  induced  him  to  think  more  favourably 
of  it.  He  had  received  several  communis 
cations,  stating  that  its  operation  would 
cause  a  great  disturbance  of  property.  It 
applied  to  the  town  as  well  as  to  the  coun- 
try; and,  upon  the  whole,  its  applica- 
tion was  of  too  extensive  a  nature  to  be 
passed  without  much  more  serious  deli- 
beration. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  said,  that  the  Bill 
had  caused  great  consternation  in  many 
parts  of  the  country;  and  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  agree  to  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  p.  scrope  wished  to  make  a  few 
observations,  with  a  view  of  showing  to  the 
House  why  they  ought  not  to  give  their 
sanction  to  this  measure.  There  were  a 
great  number  of  persons  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  rates  by  the  54th  of  George 
III.,  and  who  occupied  cottages  at  a  low 
rent  in  accordance  with  that  exclusion. 
They  were  all  working  persons;  and  if 
this  Bill  passed,  they  would  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  higher  rent  for  their  dwellings,  in 
order  to  make  up  to  the  landlord  for  the 
additional  rates  which  would  be  imposed 
under  this  measure.  If  hon.  Members 
considered  the  great  number  of  houses  ex- 
cluded under  the  54th  George  III.,  they 
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would  at  once  perceive  the  important  cha- 
racter of  this  measure.  The  persons  who 
built  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  la- 
bourers were  generaUy  industrious  trades- 
men, who  had  laid  up  1002.  or  200^,  and 
who  having  sufficient  time  to  spare,  were 
enabled  to  collect  their  own  rents,  and  were 
thus  induced  to  invest  their  money  in 
building  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  Now, 
if  this  measure  were  passed  into  a  law,  it 
was  quite  dear  that  it  was  not  the  owner 
but  ihe  occupier  who  would  have  vir- 
tuoUj  to  pay  the  rates  imposed  under 
it.  Those  who  took  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject  were  aware  that  the 
speculation  in  the  building  of  those  cot- 
tages for  the  labouring  classes  conferred 
a  great  advantage  upon  the  poor;  but  if 
this  measure  were  passed,  it  would  impose 
a  penalty  upon  the  speculations  of  men 
who  were  so  useful  to  society,  and  would 
throw  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  build- 
ing houses  for  labourers.  If  they  agreed 
to  the  measure,  they  would  reduce  the  cot- 
tage accommodation  for  the  poor  in  a  very 
great  degree;  they  would  oblige  many  who 
now  dwelt  in  single  cottages  to  reside  in 
lodgings;  and  would  cause  many  families 
who  now  occupied  two  rooms,  to  reduce 
their  accommodation  to  one.  The  men 
who  built  those  rows  of  houses  for  the  la- 
bouring classes,  calculated  on  a  certain  in- 
terest for  their  money;  but  the  imposition 
of  this  rate  would  reduce  that  interest,  and 
consequently  have  a  great  tendency  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  speculation  in  such 
buildings.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  measure 
would  be,  to  deprive  the  poor  of  cottage 
accommodation,  whilst  it  would  defeat  its 
own  object  by  increasing  the  poor  rates. 
He  had  a  measure  before  the  House  which 
would  draw  a  line  distinctly  between  those 
cottages  which  were  to  be  rated,  and  those 
which  were  to  be  excluded,  and  which 
would,  in  his  opinion,  be  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  present  system.  Under  the 
existing  law,  persons  requiring  to  be  ex- 
cluded were  obliged  to  go  to  the  parish 
officer  and  make  an  application  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  then  went  to  a  magistrate;  an 
inquiry  took  place  into  the  capacity  of  the 
man  to  pay  2s.,  perhaps,  for  his  cottage; 
and  this  led  to  so  much  practical  difficidty 
in  many  cases,  that  the  law  was  not  car- 
ried out.  One  consequence  of  the  present 
system  was,  that  the  overseers  were  often 
put  to  very  great  expense  in  collecting 
small  sums,  so  that  the  expense  frequently 
exceeded  the  rate;  indeed  it  had  happened 
that  the  overseers  were  obliged  to  expend 


65.  or  7s*  in  collecting  a  rate  of  9(1.  or  lOJ. 
Now,  he  proposed  to  carry  out  in  his  Bill 
the  principle  of  drawing  a  distinct  line  be- 
tween the  class  of  cottages  which  were  to 
be  rated,  and  those  which  wore  to  be  ex- 
cluded, so  that  both  might  distinctly  ap- 
pear on  the  face  of  the  rate-book.  He 
would  suggest  the  exemption  of  all  houses 
under  51,  value  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
under  82.  value  in  towns.  He  begged  par- 
don of  the  House  for  detaining  them  so 
long;  but  he  thought  it  better  to  give  his 
reasons  for  the  views  which  he  enter- 
tained. 

Mr.  CRIPPS  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud  had  taken  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  him  by  this  Bill  of  speaking 
in  favour  of  a  clause  of  his  own  which 
stood  on  the  Paper  for  this  day.  His  hon. 
Friend  said,  that  this  Bill  had  caused  a 
ferment  in  all  the  towns  in  England.  Now, 
he  could  only  say  that  he  had  himself  pre- 
sented twenty  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  haa  not  heard  one  single  ob- 
jection out  of  doors  against  this  measure. 
He  believed  that  the  measure  would  not 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  rent  of  cot- 
tages. The  rates  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
now  paid  by  the  landlords.  Whether  the 
machinery  of  the  BUI  was  perfect  or  not, 
was  another  matter ;  but  he  thought  that 
the  Bill  was  capable  of  being  reduced  into 
a  very  tangible  and  practical  shape.  No 
system  was  more  liable  to  abuse,  and  was 
more  capable  of  being  abused,  than  the 
system  of  excusing  persons  from  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  on  the  score  of  poverty.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House  would 
allow  the  Bill  to  go  into  Committee;  and 
he  felt  confident  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
identical  principle  of  this  Bill  would  become 
the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  V.  SMITH  thought  that  exemp- 
tions, whenever  they  were  allowed,  were 
exercised  in  favour  of  the  owner,  and  not 
in  favour  of  the  occupier;  and  he  had  him- 
self known  cases  in  which  the  owner  of  a 
cottage  attended  a  vestry  meeting,  and  ob- 
tained exemption  for  it,  and  then  returned 
home  and  charged  his  tenant  an  increased 
rent  in  consequence  of  the  exemption.  Ho 
believed,  farther,  that  exemption  tended 
to  encourage  cottages  of  an  inferior  class, 
unfit  for  the  poor  to  live  in;  and  he  hoped 
that  if  this  Bill  were  to  pass,  it  would  en- 
courage the  building  of  cottages  of  a  supe- 
rior class.  He  wished  the  principle  con- 
tained in  this  Bill — that  of  charging  the 
owner  instead  of  the  occupier — was  carried 
farther  than  it  was,  as  he  believed  that 
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mucli  of  the  onpopolarity  of  the  poor  law 
arose  from  the  rates  heing  levied  on  the 
tenant,  though,  in  fact,  the  owner,  it  was  well 
known,  paid  in  the  end.  The  only  ohjeo- 
tion  he  had  heard  to  the  Bill  was,  that  a 
Committee  was  now  sitting  up  stairs,  which 
must  consider  the  question  of  rating,  and 
that  it  would  he  injudicious  to  proceed 
with  this  Bill  pending  their  decision. 

Colonel  THOMAS  WOOD  said,  that 
a  Committee  had  sat  upon  this  question, 
and  the  evidence  of  all  classes  —  magis- 
trates, clergymen,  and  others — was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  principle.  His  hon.  Friend 
was  ahout  to  propose  a  clause  exempting 
towns  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill;  not 
that  he  thought  such  an  exemption  was 
just,  hut  thej  must  take  only  such  mea- 
sures as  they  could  carry.  As  to  the  en- 
couragement of  pauperism,  he  read  an  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  Local  Taxation,  setting  forth  that 
one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  pauperism 
was  the  practice  of  exempting  small  cot- 
tages from  taxation.  The  case  of  Liver- 
pool had  heen  referred  to;  and  certainly 
that  was  a  case  of  grievous  hardship.  By 
exempting  from  rates  all  houses  under  201, 
a  year  rent,  the  hnrden  of  the  poor  rate 
was  thrown  upon  6,000  houses,  to  the  ma- 
nifest oppression  of  the  owners  of  that  pro- 
perty. This  Bill  would  remedy  that  incon- 
venience, as  Liverpool  was  not  under  a 
local  Act,  and,  therefore,  would  he  suh- 
jected  to  the  operation  of  this  Bill.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  think  hetter 
of  their  opposition  to  this  Act,  and  that,  in 
consideration,  at  least,  of  the  report  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Local  Taxation,  they 
would  allow  it  to  go  into  Committee. 

Captain  PBCHELL  ohjected  to  the 
Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive 
parties  rated  under  6^  from  attending  ves- 
tries. He  could  not  see  that  the  Bill,  in 
its  present  state,  was  for  any  other  ohject 
than  the  disfranchisement  of  the  class  of 
ratepayers  alluded  to.  The  hon.  Memher 
for  Cirencester  said,  there  was  no  ohjection 
to  the  Bill  out  of  doors;  hut  he  (Captain 
Pechell)  found  that  several  petitions  had 
been  presented  against  it,  and  more  would 
he  presented  before  the  Bill  was  allowed  to 
pass  into  a  law. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  had  always  been 
a  friend  of  the  poor,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  a  right  to  consider  all  parties; 
and  when  they  talked  of  assessing  owners, 
the  House  ought  to  remember  there  was 
often  a  difficulty  of  finding  the  owner,  as 
the  owner  might  live  in  one  county,  while 


the  cottage  was  situate  in  another.  He 
further  thought  that  this  Bill  would  not 
relieve  the  poor,  as  they  were  still  lia* 
ble  to  have  their  rents  distrained  for  the 
rates.  He  gave  the  hon.  Member  every 
credit  for  his  intentions,  but  he  could  not 
support  the  Bill. 

Mr.  buck  supported  the  Bill,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  exemption  from  rate  at 
present  was  unduly  in  favour  of  the  manu- 
facturing interest,  and  of  those  who  lived  in 
the  towns.  The  Government  seemed  to 
consider  in  all  things,  not  the  landed  in- 
terest, but  only  the  towns. 

Mr.  GRIMSDITCH  reminded  the 
House,  that  in  times  of  great  public  dis- 
tress and  pressure  upon  the  worlung  classes 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  rent  from 
them;  the  owners  of  the  species  of  pro- 
perty in  question  often  permitted  the  poor 
occupiers  to  remain  there  at  such  periods  ; 
but  it  was  now  proposed  to  make  those 
owners  not  only  allow  that,  but  pay  the 
rates.  If  this  Bill  were  to  become  a  law, 
it  would  operate  most  injuriously  upon  the 
poor. 

Mr.  HENLEY  opposed  the  Bill.  At 
present  the  poor  rate  was  not  upon  pro- 
perty, but  upon  the  occupier  in  respect  of 
property;  it  was  now  proposed  to  alter 
that  principle  with  respect  to  the  poor 
man.  The  poor  man  had  now  a  complete 
exemption  from  rating  at  all  if  he  could 
prove  his  poverty;  this  Bill  would  virtu- 
ally repeal  that  exemption.  The  hon. 
Member  for  North  Devon  (Mr.  Buck)  com- 
plained that  people  in  towns  were  exempt 
to  a  greater  extent  than  those  in  the  coun- 
try; but  how  were  people  driven  into  the 
towns,  but  by  the  gentlemen  in  tbe  coun- 
try refusing  to  build  cottages  on  their 
estates  ?  The  great  difficulty  of  the  poor 
in  this  country  was  to  get  houses  to  hide 
their  heads  in  at  all. 

Mr.  ALLIX  thought  it  was  hardly  fair 
to  call  upon  the  poor  man,  who  was  re- 
ceiving relief  one  week  perhaps,  to  pay 
poor  rate  the  next  week. 

Mr.  CAREW  was  certain  that  if  those 
hon.  Members  who  intended  to  oppose  the 
measure  had  seen  the  scenes  of  distress 
which  he  had  witnessed,  arising  from  the 
attempts  made  to  levy  rates  where  the 
persons  were  unable  to  pay  them,  they 
would  vote  with  him  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Sir  J.  PAKINGtONdidnot  think  that 
the  poor  tenant  would  derive  any  benefit 
from  the  transference  of  the  payment  to  the 
landlord,  as  the  landlord  woidd  be  sure  to 
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take  care  of  himself  by  leyying  an  addi- 
tional rent.  If  the  House  really  intended 
to  benefit  the  poor,  the  better  way  would 
be  to  exempt  lutogether  certain  properties 
from  paying  the  rate. 

Mr.  P  AGE^E  considered  the  Bill  as  only 
requiring  the  owners  to  pay  what  in  law 
they  ought  to  pay.  Considering  how  harsh 
the  operation  of  the  existing  system  often 
was  in  regard  to  the  poor,  he  would  cer- 
tainly support  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HUDSON  said,  he  could  not  give 
a  silent  Tote,  seeing  that  several  hon. 
Members  had  asserted  that  the  represen- 
tatires  of  the  larger  towns  were  not  op- 
posed to  the  measure.  Now,  he  could 
state  that  he  had  received  a  representa- 
tion from  the  borough  with  which  he  had 
the  honour  of  being  connected,  expressing 
a  strong  opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  and  in- 
jusiice  of  the  Bill.  Gould  it  be  supposed 
that  the  ovmers  of  property  would  not  in- 
crease the  rents  if  they  were  saddled  with 
the  rates  now  payable  by  the  tenants  ? 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  measure 
could  be  no  boon  to  the  poor.  Allusion 
had  been  made  to  those  parties  who  had 
built  houses  for  the  poorer  class  of  tenants, 
and  they  had  been  spoken  of  as  specula- 
tors; but  he  entertained  a  much  higher 
opinion  of  these  parties  than  to  think  or 
speak  of  them  as  having  been  solely  actu- 
ated by  a  desire  to  benefit  themselves. 
Looking  at  the  miserable  unhealthy  hovels 
into  which  the  poor  were  too  frequently 
thrust,  he  considered  that  the  persons  who 
provided  them  with  improved  residences 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  the  true  friends 
of  suffering  humanity.  He  could  not  sup- 
port the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  as  he 
believed  it  would  bear  oppressively  on  the 
poor.  In  taking  that  course  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  good  sense  of  the  city  over 
which  he  presided  (York),  and  of  the  town 
which  he  represented. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  suggested  that, 
in  a  case  where  opinion  was  so  much  di- 
vided as  it  was  on  the  present  measure,  the 
better  course  would  be  to  postpone  the 
Bill  till  another  year. 

Mr.  STANSFIELD  said,  that  if  he 
was  to  be  actuated  by  his  experience  as  a 
magistrate,  he  would  give  his  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill;  but  taking  a  broader  view 
of  the  question,  and  being  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  independence  of  the  poor,  and 
the  rights  and  duties  to  which  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  entitled  them,  he  would  op- 
pose the  further  progress  of  the  Bill. 


Mr.  WODEHOUSE  would  vote  for  the 
second  reading  under  the  assumption  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Suffolk  had  made  out 
his  case;  but  he  was  convinced  that  the 
Bill  could  not  advance  a  step  further. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  observ- 
ed, that  he  had  heard  nothing  since  the 
right  hon.  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  had  addressed  the  House,  to 
induce  him  to  alter  the  vote  he  intended  to 
give.  The  strongest  objections  had  been 
received  from  towns  against  the  Bill;  and 
the  extent  of  the  opposition  was  evident 
from  the  statements  of  almost  every  Gen- 
tleman representing  a  town  who  had 
spoken.  The  tendency  of  the  measure  was 
to  influence  the  value  of  house  property 
in  towns,  and  so  directly  to  affect  the  com- 
fort of  the  poor.  He  should,  therefore, 
vote  against  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  miles  supported  the  Bill.  At 
present  people  on  the  verge  of  pauperism 
were  often  reduced  to  extremity  by  the 
enforcement  of  rates.  In  one  case  with 
which  he  was  acquainted,  a  rate  of  lis, 
had  involved  costs  amounting  to  135. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  71 ;  Noes 
89  :  Majority  18, 
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TENANTS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  moved 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Tenants  (Ire- 
land) Bill.  He  remarked,  that  having  re- 
ceived intimation  that  Government  were 
*uot  engaged  in  bringing  in  a  Bill  on  this 
subject,  he  had  been  induced  to  take  the 
task  of  doing  so  upon  himself.  The  ques- 
tion had  been  repeatedly  before  the  House 
in  different  forms;  and  it  had  at  different 
times  been  decided  that  compensation  ought 
to  be  given  to  tenants  for  improvements. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not  wish 
to  detain  the  House  with  any  statement  on 
the  subject  just  now,  but  would  simply 
move  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  If  hon. 
Members  consented  to  the   second   read- 


ing, he  hoped  the  discussion  would  be 
taken  on  the  details.  If,  however,  the  se- 
cond reading  was  opposed,  he  hoped  he 
would  be  permitted  to  reply  to  such  argu* 
ments  as  might  be  urged  against  it. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  said,  that 
really  this  Bill  struck  at  the  very  roots  of 
property,  and  it  would  be  extremely  im- 
proper for  the  Government  to  give  a  silent 
assent  to  its  second  reading.  It  was  very 
fashionable  in  that  House  to  talk  of  com- 
pensation to  Irish  tenants  for  improve- 
ments. He  was  free  to  confess,  that  he 
had  at  one  time  been  of  opinion  that  Irish 
landlords  were  a  set  of  men  who  were  justly 
proscribed;  but  that  was  when  he  was  in 
the  same  state  of  ignorance  as  a  large  por- 
tion of  Members  of  that  House  were  still 
in  respecting  Ireland.  Two  years'  resi- 
dence there,  however,  and  his  connexion 
with  that  country,  had  shown  him  that 
there  was  considerable  sympathy  due  to 
Irish  proprietors.  The  present  Bill  pro- 
fessed to  secure  the  rights  of  the  occupy- 
ing tenants  of  Ireland.  He  thought  he 
might  more  fairly  call  upon  the  House  to 
pass  a  Bill  to  secure  the  rights  of  resident 
proprietors.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the 
existence  of  what  was  called  *'  tenant 
right*'  in  Ulster;  but  he  begged  to  enter 
his  solemn  protest  against  extending  it  to 
the  south  of  Ireland.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochdale' 
(Mr.  S.  Crawford)  had  been  in  the  south 
of  Ireland,  or  was  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  things  there  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  but  he  suspected  he  was  not.  He 
assured  the  House  that  he  had  various  ten- 
ants who  were  owing  him  three  or  four 
years'  rent,  and  that,  so  far  from  finding  it 
easy  to  get  rid  of  them,  he  was  obliged  not 
only  to  give  up  his  claim  for  the  rent,  but 
to  make  them  a  present  of  501.  a  piece  to 
go  out.  What  more  would  they  have? 
The  fact  was,  that  the  whole  south  of  Ire- 
land was  a  mass  of  bad  cultivation  and 
bad  management.  A  tenant  came  in  with- 
out sixpence  in  his  pocket;  he  exhausted 
the  land  in  a  very  short  time,  and  then 
asked  for  a  reduction  of  rent;  and  when 
the  landlord  sought  to  eject  him,  he  was 
obliged  to  pay  him  to  go.  The  House 
should  really  consider  these  things,  and 
instead  of  raising  the  cry  against  land- 
lords, and  setting  everybody's  hand  against 
them,  they  ought  in  the  first  placo  to  con- 
firm the  rights  of  property  in  Ireland.  But 
the  system  of  legislation  the  House  was 
pursuing  at  present,  struck  at  the  very 
roots   of  property  in  that  country.     He 
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eAtttioDed  English  Gentlemen  to  beware 
lest  the  8&me  rules  they  were  now  laying 
down  for  Ireland  should  come  to  be  pretty 
strictly  enforced  on  this  side  of  the  water 
also.  He  was  imwiUing  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  invidious  distinction  of  opposing 
this  Bill  on  its  second  reading;  but  he 
should  feel  obliged  to  do  so,  unless  he  got 
a  distinct  assurance  from  some  Member  of 
Government  present  who  took  an  interest 
in  Irish  matters,  that  they  would  not  con- 
sent to  its  passing  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
then  stood.  If  they  gave  him  that  assur- 
ance, he  should  content  himself  with  pro- 
testing against  it  at  present,  and  try  to 
pull  it  to  pieces  as  much  as  he  could  in 
Committee.  [  Cries  of  *  •  Move. ' '  ]  Well, 
then,  he  begged  at  once  to  move,  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Mr.  MONAHAN  (the  Solicitor  General 
for  Ireland)  regretted  very  much  the  un- 
avoidable absence  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  Labouchere).  Several 
other  Members  of  Government  were  also 
necessarily  absent;  and,  as  the  present 
measure  was  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  required  the  best  attention  of  the 
House,  he  would  respectfully  put  it  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Rochdale  to  allow  the  de- 
bate to  be  adjourned  for  the  present.  If 
the  hon.  Member  declined  to  accede  to  that 
request,  he  begged  to  say,  that  so  far  as  he 
was  personally  concerned,  he  would  not 
take  upon  himself,  in  the  absence  of  the 
other  Members  of  Government,  to  oppose 
the  Bill;  but  neither  would  he  be  under- 
stood by  his  silence  as  pledging  himself, 
or  those  with  whom  he  acted,  to  the  de- 
tails. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  felt  unwilling  to  ob- 
ject to  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  if 
another  day  could  be  fixed  for  resuming  it. 

Debate  adjourned. 

House  adjourned  at  Five  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Thursday,  April  29,  1847. 

Mi3Rnna.3     Public  BrLi.8.     2*  Poor  Relief  (Ireland) 

Laded  Pioperiy  (Ixelaiid). 
Beported.    CofninoM  Indorare  (No.  2) ;  Priaoni  (Ireland). 
3*  and  paned; — Harboun,  Docks,  and  Piers  Clauses. 
PCTtnoirs  Pbksintsd.    Bjr  Earl  FitswilliaiD,  firom  Shef- 
ield,  in  ixraat  of  the  Proposed  Government  Plan  of 
Eduealioo;  and  from  Howden,  and  a  groat  number  of 
other  places,  against  the  same  measure.— From  York»  in 
fiivour  of  an  Irish  Poor  Law«  placing  the  Poor  in  Ireland 
on  the  same  footing  with  titie  Pour  in  England.— From 
Ckiyne.  and  Ross,  for  the  Adoption  of  the  Proposed  Go- 
vernment Measure  for  ensuring  the  People  of  Ireland  a 
It  Supply  of  Food  to  save  them  from  Starvation. 
Coloiiiiie,  for  the  AdopCioo  of  a  Measure  to  se> 


cure  to  the  Improving  Tenant  a  fufBdent  Peimaneney 
of  Tenure  of  the  Land  in  Ireland,  and  a  right  to  Com- 
pensation for  Permanent  Improvements. 


IRISH   IMMIGRATION— MONETARY 
AFFAIRS. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  he  had  to 
present  a  most  important  petition  which 
had  hoen  entrusted  to  him  bj  a  highly 
respectable  body  of  gentlemen  in  Liverpool. 
The  petition  was  from  the  select  vestry  of 
that  town;  it  was  signed  by  one  of  the 
rectors,  as  chairman  of  that  body,  and  by 
the  vestry  clerk,  and  was  sealed  with  the 
seal  of  the  vestry;  it  represented  the 
grievous  infliction  sustained  from  the  num- 
ber of  Irish  paupers  who  were  coming 
over  still  more  rapidly  than  formerly. 
The  petitioners  stated,  that  150,000  had 
arrived  since  the  Ist  of  December  last, 
according  to  official  returns;  but  they  had 
reason  to  know,  and  they  believed,  that 
very  nearly  30,000— between  27,000  and 
28,000 — ^had  arrived,  exclusive  of  those 
shown  by  the  official  returns.  The  total 
number,  therefore,  consisted,  within  a 
trifle,  of  180,000.  ^The  petitioners  fur- 
ther stated,  that  105,000  out  of  this  num- 
ber remained  in  Liverpool,  and  were  there 
now  in  a  state  of  perfect  destitution;  that 
many  cases  of  grievous  diseases  prevailed 
among  them,  the  effect  of  which  must  be 
a  wide-spread  contagion.  He  begged  their 
Lordships  to  consider  what  must  be  the 
effect  of  thus  adding  between  one-third  and 
one-half  to  the  whole  population  in  four 
months.  The  petitioners  reminded  the 
House  that  this  increase  was  not  one  of 
the  people  of  all  classes,  but  of  the  poor — 
that,  whereas  the  Irish  Catholic  poor  in 
Liverpool  amounted  usually  to  between 
70,000  and  80,000,  they  were  now  no  less 
than  180,000.  They  then  added  a  hope 
that  their  Lordships  would  pass  an  Irish 
poor  law  with  all  possible  expedition,  and 
ill  that  law  restrict  the  passing  of  Irish 
paupers  from  Ireland  into  England,  and 
facilitate  the  passage  from  England  into 
Ireland  of  Irish  casual  poor,  which  would 
be  the  means  of  relieving  them  of  vast  ex- 
pense. The  petitioners,  however,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Irish  poor  law  recently 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  would 
not  materially  relieve  the  parish  of  Liver- 
pool, because  the  facilities  of  gaining  re- 
lief in  England,  and  the  amount  of  relief 
given,  would  so  greatly  exceed  that  in  Ire- 
land, that  the  paupers  would  continue  to 
flock  over  into  England  as  numerously  as 
before.     In  corroboration  of  that  opinion. 
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he  would  add  that  there  were  documents 
in  the  possession  of  both  Houses,  drawn 
up  by  competent  authority,  which  would 
show  that  the  passing  of  an  Irish  poor  law 
would  increase  the  immigration  of  which 
the  petitioners  so  unjustly  complained.  He 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  asking  a 
question  of  his  noble  Friend  opposite  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne).  He  had  received 
letters  from  the  manufacturing  districts 
that  morning,  complaining  yery  grievously 
of  the  pressure  arising  from  the  existing 
state  of  the  money  market.  A  great  num- 
ber of  orders  were  in  hand  from  America; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of 
things  they  could  not  be  executed,  and 
they  attributed  much  of  these  effects  to  the 
Act  of  1844.  He  did  not  want  to  ascer- 
tain the  specific  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject;  but  he  wished  to 
know  whether  they  had  any  intention  of 
bringing  in  a  measure  to  mitigate  or  relax 
the  Act  of  1844? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  as- 
sured his  noble  Friend  that  the  pressure 
existing  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
had  been  under  the  most  anxious  con- 
sideration of  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  they 
intended  to  introduce  a  measure  of  the 
nature  referred  to  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  was  understood 
to  represent  that  through  the  extraordinary 
pressure  in  the  money  market  men  of  the 
highest  credit  had  yesterday  been  obliged 
to  connent  to  give  12  and  13  per  cent  for 
discounts. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  was  rather  as- 
tonished that  public  attention  had  not  been 
earlier  directed  to  the  existing  pressure; 
but  consideration  must  be  given  to  more 
points  than  one  in  any  discussion  upon  it. 
The  question  to  be  considered,  no  doubt, 
was  the  propriety  of  some  alteration  in  the 
last  Bank  Act;  but  another  question  was 
the  mode  in  which  that  Act  had  been  car- 
ried out,  and  tho  effects  produced  by  the 
mode  of  carrying  it  out.  Without  express- 
ing any  opinion  now,  he  would  observe 
that  a  measure  might  be  right  in  itself, 
but  be  disorganized  by  its  practical  admi- 
nistration. Other  questions  also  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Among  them 
were  the  peculiar  state  of  our  trade  and 
commerce,  for  without  the  diminution  of 
any  demand  for  any  other  article  of  pro- 
duce, there  was  an  unexampled  demand  for 
a  larger  amount  of  cereal  produce  for  the 
consumption  of  this  country  than  was  ever 


known.  These  questions  were  inseparably 
bound  up  with  any  conclusion  to  which  the 
House  might  come;  and  he  hoped  the  whole 
subject  would  speedily  come  under  discu9- 
sion.  As  to  the  petition  presented  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  it  was  unquestion- 
ably true  that  the  people  of  Liverpool  were 
suffering  from  the  immigration  of  Iri.1. 
paupers;  but  in  their  petition  they  made 
the  important  admission  that  the  Poor  Re- 
lief Bill  for  Ireland  would  not  assist  them. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  that  the  Irish  poor  law 
would  increase  Irish  immigration.  With 
regard  to  Uie  petition  presented  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend,  it  was  necessary 
to  remind  the  people  of  Liverpool,  that 
though  they  suffered  from  Irish  distress, 
they  forgot  the  enormous  influx  of  wealth 
which  that  same  distress  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  into  the  town.  If  they 
would  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the 
amount  of  relief  levied  upon  them  with  the 
largo  sums  they  derived  from  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com  from  every  part  of  the 
world,  they  would  find  that  perhaps  there 
never  had  been  a  year  in  the  annals  of  the 
town  in  which  they  had  obtained  profits  so 
immensely  great  as  in  this  year.  He  be- 
lieved the  people  of  Liverpool  benefited 
more  by  their  Irish  commerce  than  by  that 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together.  If 
therefore  they  continued  sending  these  pe« 
titions  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  it 
was  but  right  they  should  be  reminded  of 
the  immense  advantages  they  had  derived, 
not  only  from  the  general  commerce  of 
Ireland,  but  from  the  severe  infliction 
which  that  country  had  sustained. 

The  Marquess  of  WE STMEATH  had 
no  doubt  the  town  of  Liverpool  had  great 
cause  of  complaint;  but  their  grievances 
were  not  likely  to  be  redressed  by  the 
present  Bill.  He  felt  himself  bound  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill; 
but  it  was  in  the  anticipation  and  with 
the  certainty  that,  if  it  were  passed, 
matters  would  be  just  where  they  were 
before. 

After  a  few  words  of  explanation  from 
Lord  BROUGHAM,  the  petition  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Table. 

POOR  RELIEF  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second 
Reading  having  been  read. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said: 
My  Lords,  it  has  now  become  my  duty, 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
menti  to  propose  to  your  Lordships  the 
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second    reading  of  a  Bill  for  extending 
relief  to  the  poor  of  Ireland;  and  in  re- 
questing your  Lordships  to  proceed  with 
this  Bill  through  its  different  stages,  I  am 
deeply  sensihle  that  I  am  inviting  yonr 
Loidships  to  follow  me  in  a  path  which  is 
beset  with  di£Scuhies  and  with  danger,  and 
that  we  are  about  to  embark  in  a  naviga- 
tion in  which,  although  it  is  clear  to  what 
port  we  ought  to  steer,  yet  that  our  arrival 
at  that  port  must  be  through  rocks  and 
shoals,  which  it  will  require  all  the  care  of 
your  Lordships,  and  all  the  care  which  the 
best  exertions  of  Government  can  bestow 
upon  the  administration  of  this  law,  to  steer 
dear  of,  so  as  to  make  it  finally  effective 
and  secure.    This  law,  I  need  not  tell  your 
Lordships,  is  founded  upon  the  existence 
of  a  calamity  with  which  your  Lordships 
are  become  by  this  time  but  too  well  ac- 
quainted :  and  on  a  state  of  disorder  and 
aisorganization  of  society,   following  this 
dispensation  of  Providence,  which,  great 
as  your  Lordships  were  induced  to  think  it 
when  the  subject  was  first  brought  under 
your  considerotion,  has,  during  the  months 
that  have  since  passed,  not  diminished,  but 
increased  in  intensity — a  state  of  disorder 
and  disorganization  which  has  fallen  with 
a  degree  of  suddenness  and  intensity  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  nations  upon  a 
country  unfortunately  the  least  of  all  pre- 
pared to  bear  up  against  it — a  country  in 
which,  whilst  there  prevails  disorder  arising 
out  of  a  total  deficiency  of  the  means  of 
ordinary  subsistence,  there  at   the  same 
time  exists  a  density  of  population  without 
the  usual  resources,  except  in  a  very  small 
degree,  of  manufactures ;  and  without  the 
usual  resources,  except  also  in  a  compa- 
ratively limited  degree  of  commerce: — 1 
repeat,  my  Lords,  in  that  country  there 
exists  a  density  of  population  unparalleled 
even  in  those  countries  in  which  both  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  flourish  to  the 
utmost  extent.    So  that,  deprived  of  those 
resources  which,  in  other  countries,  are  the 
best  auxiliaries,  and  mutually  support  and 
assist  each   other,   and   deprived   of  the 
power  of  drawing  upon   other  resources 
at  home — ^because  it  is  upon  the  cheapest 
description  of  food  that  they  have  here- 
tofore lived — the  people  of  Ireland  are 
called  upon  at  once  to  find  means  of  sub- 
sistence which  in  the  country  itself  do  not 
exist,  and  to  make  preparations  for  the 
future,  to  do  which  requires  a  capital  which 
the  country  does  not  afford.     I  think  it 
right  to  state  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
in  their  severest  colours  to  your  Lordships, 


although,  in  stating  them,  I  may  yet  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  there  are  some  lights 
to  relieve  the  picture,  and  that  it  is  not 
without  some  consolatory  topics  that  I  am 
compelled  to  bring  before  you  in  all  its  in- 
tensi^  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  however 
insufficient  the  measure  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose may  prove  in  averting  all  its  baneful 
consequences.  Whatever  variety  of  opin- 
ion may  exist  as  to  the  means  to  alle- 
viate the  evil  to  be  met,  of  this  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  there  prevails  among 
your  Lordships  but  one  conviction  as  to 
its  extent  and  intensity,  and  but  one 
desire  that  it  should  be  adequately  met 
and  remedied.  But,  my  Lords,  when  I 
propose  this  Bill  to  your  Lordships,  I  do 
not  offer  it  as  an  adequate  remedy  for 
the  distress  that  exists  in  Ireland  ;  for  a 
permanent  remedy  I  do  not  conceive  it  to 
be.  The  permanent  remedy  for  that  dis- 
tress must  be  looked  for  from  other  sources 
and  from  other  means.  The  only  ground 
upon  which  I  have  to  ask  your  Lordships' 
assent  to  this  Bill  is,  that  it  is  an  impor- 
tant, if  not  an  indispensable  palliative  of  an 
overwhelming  malady ;  and  it  is  a  palliative 
which  I  believe  your  Lordships  will  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt,  because  I  have  neither 
seen  myself,  nor,  discussed  as  this  subject 
has  been  here  and  elsewhere  by  others, 
have  I  heard  it  suggested,  by  what  other 
palliative  than  this  the  existing  disorder 
in  Ireland  can  be  removed.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  state  to  your  Lordships  what 
the  measure  is,  I  will  state  to  you  what 
it  is  not.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  it 
material  to  state,  after  what  I  have  heard 
in  this  House,  after  what  I  have  heard 
elsewhere,  and  after  what  I  have  heard 
in  this  country,  as  well  as  from  what 
I  know  to  be  apprehended  in  Ireland, 
that  this  Bill  is  utterly  opposed  to  any  ge- 
neral and  permanent  system  of  out-door 
relief  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  therefore  what 
it  has  been  described — a  Bill  tending  to  a 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  Ireland.  If 
the  Bill  had  involved  any  such  principle,  I 
should  be  the  last  person  to  propose  its 
adoption  to  your  Lordships,  because  I  feel 
convinced  that  whatever  anticipation  of 
preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  existing 
calamity  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  system, 
might,  under  misguided  hopes  and  a  blind 
confidence  in  the  future,  be  suggested,  any 
attempt  to  establish  an  indiscriminate  right 
to  out-door  relief  in  Ireland  must  be  at- 
tended with  consequences  fatal  to  that 
country,  fatal  to  the  property  of  that  coun- 
try, and|  above  all,  fatal  to  the  character 
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of  the  people  of  that  country.  Mj  Lords, 
no  such  proposition  is  involved  in  this  Bill. 
If  any  such  right  were  attempted  to  he 
conferred  hy  Parliament,  its  immediate 
effect  would  he  to  increase  the  numher  of 
consumers,  already  too  great,  and  to  di- 
minish the  numher  of  producers,  already 
too  small ;  the  effect  of  it  would  he  gradu- 
ally to  withdraw  capital  from  the  country, 
instead  of  adding  capital  to  it — to  diminish 
the  inducements  to  industry,  instead  of  in- 
creasing them — to  disorder  the  relations 
that  exist  hetween  landlord  and  tenant, 
hetween  producer  and  consumer ;  and  thus, 
while  everything  that  is  an  incentive  to 
production  is  gradually  diminished,  every- 
thing that  augments  the  pressure  of  con- 
sumption is  gradually  increased,  until  we 
arrive  at  that  result  when  the  produce 
of  the  country  would  cease  altogether,  and 
nothing  would  he  found  in  it  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  increased  multitude  of  con- 
sumers. It  is  in  fact  a  right  which  al- 
though your  Lordships  may  enact  it,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  maintain — a  right 
which  you  may  confer  in  name  and  place 
upon  your  Statute-hook,  hut  which,  to 
make  it  effectual  for  the  object  intended, 
you  may  he  also  able  to  do  that  which  you 
cannot  do — to  compel  people  to  produce. 
Because,  if  you  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  property  to  the  extent  of  ci*eating  a 
prior  interest  in  production  to  that  possessed 
hy  the  proprietor  himself,  the  inevitable 
result  must  be  that  the  proprietor  will  cease 
to  cultivate  or  produce  at  all :  he  will  divert 
his  industry  to  some  other  channel;  and  the 
poor  of  the  country  will  be  left  with  a  gra- 
dually diminished  produce  instead  of  an  im- 
proved one,  and  be  thrown,  after  sharing 
that  produce  how  they  can,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  onthe  charity  of  their  neigh- 
hours.  That,  I  believe,  would  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  an  absolute  right  to  out- 
door relief;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  feel 
bound  to  declare  myself  distinctly  adverse 
to  the  prayer  of  the  petition  which  has 
been  presented  this  night  by  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  and  which,  therefore,  as 
my  noble  Friend,  who  afterwards  alluded 
to  it,  truly  characterized  as  being  against 
the  Bill  now  before  them.  It  is  a  petition 
against  the  Bill :  in  what  sense  ?  Not  be- 
cause the  Bill  is  too  stringent,  but  because 
it  is  not  stringent  enough.  The  prayer 
of  this  petition  is  not  that  this  burden  may 
not  he  inflicted  upon  the  property  of  Ire- 
land, but  that  a  much  greater  burden  may 
be  imposed  upon  that  property — imposed  to 
an  extent  which,  as  avowed  by  the  petition- 


ers, would  make  the  condition  of  eight  mil- 
lions of  starving  people  of  Ireland,  actually 
better  than  the  condition  of  twelve  millions 
of  thriving  English  people.  I  think  it  the 
most  preposterous  proposition  ever  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament.  I  will  again  say 
distinctly  that  such  an  enactment  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  Parliament — ^that  your 
Lordships  will  act  unwisely  if  you  attempt 
that  which  is  so  impossible  to  he  carried 
out ;  but  that  you  will,  on  the  contrary, 
act  wisely,  to  consider  in  all  you  do  that 
you  must  act  under  the  divine  law,  which 
prescribes  certAin  conditions  for  the  exist- 
ence of  society,  which  conditions  are  to  he 
found  in  the  principles  of  human  nature. 
You  will  do  well  to  recollect  that  great 
doctrine  laid  down  hy  a  pious  French  au- 
thor, who  emphatically  said,  **  Rememher 
that  it  is  man  that  proposes,  but  that  it  is 
God  who  disposes."  If  you  attempt  to 
contravene  those  general  laws  by  which 
the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence  go- 
vern the  actions  and  regulate  the  whole 
system  of  society,  you  will  soon  learn  to 
lament  your  rashness  in  adopting  a  course 
which  will  have  proved  a  curse  instead  of  a 
benefit  to  the  country.  I  wish  thus  to 
state  my  own  opinion  openly  and  strongly 
on  this  occasion  with  regard  to  the  evils  of 
indiscriminate  out-door  relief.  But,  my 
Lords,  if  I  am  asked — having  so  great  a 
jealousy  and  mistrust  of  that  right  of  relief 
which  would  exist  under  a  system  of  out- 
door relief  extended  generally — "  Why  is 
it,  if  you  think  this  so  dangerous  a  prin- 
ciple, so  dangerous  to  the  labouring  classes 
themselves,  so  calculated  to  divert  them 
from  the  pursuits  of  honest  industry,  and 
to  increase  pauperism,  so  adapted  to  nou- 
rish and  perpetuate  the  misery  which  is  so 
peculiar  to  the  character  of  the  Irish,  who 
are  too  much  inclined  to  live  in  a  state  of 
indolent  pauperism  and  destitution — if  you 
see  all  these  calamities,  on  what  ground  is 
it  that  you  propose  the  modified  adoption, 
in  a  qualified  degree,  of  this  very  principle 
in  the  measure  which  you  now  bring  for- 
ward?" My  Lords,  I  am  bound  to  answer 
this  question ;  I  am  bound  to  vindicate  the 
course  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  about  to  pursue.  It  is  true,  my  Lords, 
that  you  will  encounter  a  gi-eat  degree  of 
risk  in  any  approximation  with  whatever 
qualifications  towards  the  giving  of  out- 
door relief  in  Ireland;  but  you  are  to  con- 
sider on  the  other  hand  where  the  remedies 
are  to  be  found  for  a  state  of  things  which 
may  be  expected  to  arise  amongst  a  people 
so  peculiar  iu  their  habits  under  a  change 
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of  system.  There  is  no  noble  Lord  who 
hears  me — and  most  of  us  are  well  ac- 
quainted by  description,  if  not  practically, 
with  the  state  of  Ireland — there  is  no  noble 
Lord  who  hears  me  who  cannot  but  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  re- 
medy for  Ireland,  that  there  is  no  safety  for 
Ireland,  but  in  a  great,  a  radical,  and  a  per- 
manent change  in  the  pursuits  and  habits 
and  agricultural  industry  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  To  effect  this,  to  promote  this 
great  change,  to  make  it  safe  and  inno- 
cuous, instead  of  being  mischievous  and 
dangerous,  ought  to  be  the  great  object 
which  your  Lordships  should  keep  con- 
stantly in  view.  What,  my  Lords,  is  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  danger  ?  The  cus- 
tomary sustenance  of  the  people  is  prac- 
tically gone ;  the  potato  may  continue  to 
be  cultivated;  it  may  be  sown  for  some 
years  to  come:  but  no  man  would  be  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  upon  the  potato  the 
population  of  Ireland  can  in  future  depend 
— yet  upon  the  potato  they  have  hitherto 
depended.  But  I  say  that  now  the  safety 
of  Ireland  requires  that  there  should  be  a 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  people ;  that 
change  must  be  extensive  ;  it  must  be  ge- 
neral ;  whole  districts  must  assume  a  new 
character — whole  districts  of  the  country 
that  up  to  this  moment  have  been  never 
touched  but  by  the  spade,  must  submit  to 
the  pressure  of  the  plough — whole  bodies 
of  the  people  who  have  lived  under  the  as- 
sumed character  of  farmers,  and  under 
that  character  eked  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence, dependent  on  the  accidents  of  nature, 
without  resources,  and  without  subsist- 
ence if  those  accidents  of  nature  failed 
them,  and  yet  who,  nevertheless,  have  an 
attachment  founded  on  hereditary  habits 
for  that  particular  condition'  of  life — whole 
masses  of  these  people  must  undergo  the 
discipline  of  learning  that  that  condi- 
tion is  practically  gone — whole  masses 
of  the  people  must  learn  that  it  is  only  in 
a  new  condition  that  they  can  earn  a 
more  honourable  and  a  less  precarious 
subsistence.  But  these  extensive  changes 
must  not  be  confined  to  the  lower  orders 
of  the  people;  the  proprietors  of  the  land, 
also,  must  submit  to  a  great  change.  The 
same  habits  in  the  proprietor  that  have  led 
him  hitherto  to  indulge  and  to  protect  his 
tenantry  in  this  species  of  lazy  and  careless 
cultivation  must  cease,  and  give  way  to  a 
more  improved,  and  more  enlightened,  and 
more  active  course  in  the  management  of 
their  properties.  I  say  this,  although  I 
liave  maintained  in  this  House,  and   do 
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still  maintain,  that  for  the  great  evils  noar 
pressing  upon  Ireland,  neither  the  Legis- 
lature nor  the  proprietors  of  Ireland  are 
in  any  degree  answerable.  While  I  say 
that  they  are  not  answerable  for  the  over- 
whelming evil  which  now  presses  upon  the 
country,  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  proprie- 
tors might  have  prevented  the  occurrence 
of  this  contingency,  if,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  undoubted  rights  of  property,  they 
had,  some  years  ago,  discouraged  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  potato  on  their  estates :  but 
need  I  ask  your  Lordships,  if  they  had 
attempted  to  adopt  such  a  principle,  would 
society  have  borne  them  out  in  applying 
it  ?  Would  not  the  very  attempt — full  of 
prudence,  full  of  wisdom,  and  full  of  know- 
ledge as  it  would  have  been — would  not 
public  indignation  have  stigmatized  them 
throughout  the  country  as  tyrants,  as  inno- 
vators, and  as  destroyers  of  their  species  ? 
and  would  they  not  have  been  held  up,  not 
only  in  Ireland,  but  even  by  some  persons 
in  the  Parliament  of  England,  who  were 
not  unwilling  to  embrace  opportunities  of 
attacking  them,  in  the  most  odious  colours  ? 
Therefore,  I  repeat,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland 
that  they  should  have  adopted  that  mode — 
the  only  one  which  could  have  been  effectual 
— of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  pre- 
sent calamity.  It  is,  therefore,  only  by 
creating  a  sufficient  number  of  stimuli  to 
the  landed  proprietors  and  to  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland  that  we  can  hope  to  efiect  that 
great  change  which  shall  have  the  effect 
of  substituting  one  state  of  society  for  an- 
other in  Ireland,  and  of  raising  up  a  degree 
of  prosperity  by  their  exertions,  aided  by 
the  exertions  of  the  people  themselves. 
Who  is  there  andong  your  Lordships  old 
enough  or  wise  enough  to  foretell  how  long 
a  time  must  elaps^  before  the  dislocation 
of  all  the  elements  of  society  which  so 
great  a  change  must  disturb,  can  be  com- 
posed and  set  to  rest,  and  a  reformed  state 
of  things  substituted  ?  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  it  would  be  as  wild  and  absurd 
for  any  man  to  attempt  to  state  the  exact 
number  of  years  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
as  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  a  geologist, 
however  learned  he  might  be,  to  state  what 
was  passing  under  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  what  time  would  be  required  to  effect 
any  of  those  great  physical  changes  which, 
under  the  laws  of  Providence,  were  con- 
tinually and  gradually  in  progress.  It 
would  be  equally  difficult  to  attempt  to 
define  by  what  period  such  changes  as 
those  to  which  I  refer  can  be  produced  in 
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Ireland.  I,  therefore,  appeal  to  your  Lord- 
ships whether,  during  the  time  that  this 
transition  in  the  state  of  Ireland  is  going 
on,  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  for  those 
perpetually  recurring  disorders  which  are 
to  DC  expected  during  such  a  change? 
Supposing  even  that  the  peasantry  should 
at  once  hecome  more  industrious,  and  that 
the  fanners  should  he  enahled  at  once  to 
carry  on  great  improvements  and  new  kinds 
of  agriculture — supposing  all  the  elements 
of  improvement  to  be  set  at  work  at  once, 
there  would  still,  in  the  preparation  of 
society  for  a  state  altogether  new,  be  from 
time  to  time  thrown  upon  particular  dis- 
tricts, and  to  a  great  extent,  numbers  of 
persons  unable,  without  a  certain  degree  of 
assistance,  to  support  life.  Where  were 
such  persons  to  find  sustenance  when  those 
casual,  but  at  the  same  time  certain,  dis- 
turbances took  place?  Some  provision 
roust  be  made  for  them,  for  the  Govern- 
ment can  never  be  insensible  to  the  just 
claims  of  poverty.  Your  Lordships  have 
seen  the  calamity  of  this  year  met  by  a 
degree  of  liberality  which  does  honour  to 
human  nature — ^you  have  seen  this  calamity 
call  forth  a  sympathy  in  Ireland  and  in 
this  country,  irrespective  of  the  cause  which 
had  led  to  it,  or  of  the  character  of  the 
persons  to  whom  it  was  extended.  It  has 
drawn  forth  relief  from  England  with  a 
liberal  hand,  without  inquiry  whether  the 
recipient  of  the  relief  was  of  Irish  or  of 
English  descent — whether  he  was  Catholic 
or  rrotestant — ^whether  he  was  of  Saxon 
or  of  Celtic  origin :  it  has  gone  forth  with- 
out any  of  these  considerations — of  these 
vile  and  miserable  distinctions,  which  I 
hope  are  fast  dying  away,  despite  the 
wicked  efforts  made  even  now  to  perpetuate 
them  in  the  midst  of  tlys  sufferings  of  the 
people  and  of  the  trials  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  instead  of  the  opportunity  being 
taken  to  exhibit  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries, or  rather  of  the  same  united  country, 
as  brethren  in  affection  and  suffering  lu  j 
interest.  But  that  exhibition  of  sym- 
pathy, let  me  say — and  I  rejoice  to  say 
It  —  has  not  been  confined  to  Ireland 
and  to  England:  it  has  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  and  your  Lordships  have  seen  from 
that  country  where  community  of  descent, 
and  in  some  respect  community  of  institu- 
tions, had  kept  alive  reminiscences  of  Irish 
and  of  English  feelings,  a  burst  of  gene- 
rosity— amounting,  as  I  believe,  to  millions  [ 
of  dollars — ^bas  been  witnessed,  and  has 
resulted  in  the  transmission  of  food  to  Ire- 
land, stmultaneously  with  the  supplies  sent 


from  this  country,  with  the  same  benevo- 
lent object;  and  this  amount  of  succour 
and  sustenance  has,  as  I  have  been  in- 
formed during  the  past  week,  had  a  ma- 
terial effect  flJready  in  many  districts  in 
the  south  of  Ireland ;  and  it  is  a  gratifying 
circumstance  attending  the  supply,  that  it 
has  been  intrusted  for  distribution  to  the 
body  of  persons  called  Quakers,  who  are 
always  distinguished  for  their  benevolence 
and  activity  in  the  cause  of  charity.  It 
is  also  a  circumstance  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  first  vessel  sent  from  America 
with  gratuitous  relief  for  Ireland  was  named 
after  the  place  where  the  first  building 
was  erected  by  the  earliest  settlers  of 
English  origin  in  that  continent.  But 
do  your  Lodlships  think  that  to  such  sup- 
plies as  these,  derived  fit>m  the  charity 
of  this  or  other  countries,  the  population 
ought  to  look  for  five  years  to  come  ?  My 
Lords,  I  say  we  must  look  to  other  means 
and  other  resources,  and  after  carefully 
considering  all  the  difficulties  and  all  the 
remedies  which  have  offered  themselves, 
and  none  other  have  been  snggested, 
though  the  most  able  and  powerful  minds 
have  been  directed  to  the  subject;  and 
after  being  so  directed,  and  after  ample 
opportunity  has  been  given  for  forming  an 
opmion,  nothing  has  appeared  better  cal- 
culated to  nleet  the  difficulty  than  a  quali- 
fied system  of  out-door  relief,  temporary  in 
duration,  and  guarded,  as  it  must  be  the 
wish  of  your  Lordships  to  guard  it,  and  as 
it  is  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment to  guard  it,  from  those  abuses  which 
I  am  ready  to  admit  may  be  the  concomi- 
tants of  such  a  system.  I  therefore  submit 
to  your  Lordships  a  Bill,  which  is  based 
upon  this  principle,  and  which  I  trust  will 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  your  Lord- 
ships. This  out-door  relief  is  not  to  be 
given  as  a  right  to  all  persons;  but,  under 
the  responsibility  of  an  establishment  in 
Ireland,  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land, to  certain  districts  for  a  certain  time. 
I  proceed  shortly  to  state  what  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  are ;  I  will  not  go  through 
them,  but  will  mention  the  cUnses  of  the 
Bill  which  appear  to  me  at  all  important. 
You  will  find  that  bv  the  first  of  these 
clauses  it  is  provided  that  the  guardians  of 
the  poor  of  every  union  in  Ireland — 

**  ShaU  make  proi  ition  Ibr  the  doe  rvUcf  of  aU 
mch  dMtittiU  poor  perfons  u  are  perauuwntty 
dinbled  from  Ubour  by  rvaaon  of  old  sfp.  iafl^ 
mity.  or  bodilj  or  menul  defect,  and  of  siicb  deo* 
titatt  poor  pcnoDt  a«,  boisf  diiabkd  hj 
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of  wyere  sickness  or  serious  accident,  are  th^'^^y 
deprired  of  the  means  of  earning  a  subsistence  for 
themseiyes  and  ttieir  families,  whom  they  are  li- 
able  by  law  to  maintain,  and  of  destitute  poor 
widows  having  two  or  more  legitimate  children 
dependent  upon  them ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  guardians  to  relieve  such  poor  persons, 
being  destitute  as  aforesaid,  either  in  the  work- 
house or  out  of  the  workhouse,  as  to  them  shall  ap- 
pear fitting  and  expedient^in  each  individualcase/' 

It  is  left  to  the  ^ardians,  however,  to  ap- 
ply what  is  called  the  workhouse  test  in 
eyery  case.  Bj  the  next  clause  it  is  pro- 
posed, that  there  shall  he  a  power  given 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  from  time 
to  time,  to  empower  the  guardians,  on  re- 
presentation heing  made  to  them,  in  ex- 
traordinary cases  of  destitution  in  any  par- 
ticular district,  to  grant  out-door  relief  to 
persons  applying  for  it;  but  that  power 
giTen  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to 
have  force  only  for  the  space  of  two  months. 
If  necessary,  it  may  be  renewed  at  the  end 
of  that  period;  but  in  no  case  shall  it  con- 
tinue beyond  two  months,  unless  by  a  re- 
newed order  issued  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
misgioners.  And,  my  Lords,  it  is  directed 
most  necessarily,  and  as  one  of  the  most 
important  guards  that  can  be  applied  to 
this  measure,  that  tliis  assistance  shall  be 
giyen  in  food  only.  Relief  by  payment  in 
money  has  been  tried  in  England,  and  it 
has  been  found  to  be  an  abundant  source 
of  abuse.  It  certainly  has  been  urged 
that  parties,  if  so  inclined,  may  sell  the 
food  given  to  them,  and  so  turn  it  into 
money;  some  security,  however,  is  provided 
against  such  an  occun*ence  in  the  proviso, 
that  it  shall  l^e  in  the  power  of  the  poor- 
law  guardians,  when  a  person  shall  be  dis- 
covered to  have  converted  the  food  relief 
into  money,  to  discontinue  the  giving  any 
further  relief  to  that  individual.  These 
guards  having  been  so  far  provided,  it  has 
been  resolved  that  out-door  relief  shall  be 
administered,  but  only  where  the  work- 
houses are  full,  and  that  the  guardians 
ahall  at  all  times  have  the  power,  and  that 
it  shall  in  fact  be  their  duty,  if  they  do  not 
see  sufficient  cause  to  the  contrary,  to  re- 
quire all  persons  applying  for  relief  to 
come  into  the  workhouse.  It  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  make  this  proviso,  as 
the  poor  of  Ireland  have  a  great,  indeed 
an  ahnost  insuperable,  objection  to^  enter 
the  workhouse.  Then,  my  Lords,  as  to 
the  funds  required  under  this  Poor  Law, 
it  18  proposed  that  they  shall  be  provided 
hy  a  rate  to  be  paid  in  equal  proportions 
by  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant,  except  in 
the  cases  of  the  very  lowest  description 


of  farms — ^if,  indeed,  they  can  be  called 
farms — I  mean  those  under  the  value  of 
4Z.  annually.  But  in  all  cases  where  the 
value  of  the  farm  shall  be  42.  and  up- 
wards, the  rate  is  to  be  divided  equally 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  And 
I  do  hope,  that  whatever  alterations  your 
Lordships  may  make  in  this  part  of  the 
Bill,  it  will  not  be  that  of  throwing  the 
whole  of  this  burden,  or  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  burden,  upon  the  tenants;  for 
I  do  think,  that  the  proposal  here  laid 
down  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  is  one 
that  will  be  found  most  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  all  parties  in  Ireland.  But, 
besides  the  considerations  in  favour  of  these 
proceedings,  arising  from  the  great  pres- 
sure to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  from 
that  overwhelming  necessity  that  induces 
me  to  look  to  that  alone  as  the  means  of 
relieving  that  pressure,  there  is  a  consid- 
eration of  a  more  political  nature  that 
had  great  weight  with  me  in  leading  me  to 
give  my  concurrence  to  this  measure.  It 
is  well  known  that  for  years  a  complaint 
against  the  number  of  absentees  not  resid- 
ing on  their  properties  in  Ireland,  has  been 
one  of  the  favourite  subjects  of  grievance 
in  that  country,  and  one  of  the  favourite 
subjects  of  misrepresentation.  I  have 
more  than  once  experienced  the  effect  of 
that  misrepresentation,  arising  from  a  feel- 
ing based  on  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth 
— a  feeling  which  exists,  I  will  not  say 
universally,  but  generally,  and  I  will  say 
not  unnaturally,  in  that  country.  And 
how  is  it  that  that  feeling  is  more  likely  to 
arise  in  periods  of  distress  and  difficulty 
than  in  any  other?  It  is  from  a  belief 
that  the  absentee  proprietor  leaves  the  pres- 
sure of  the  poor  of  the  district  to  which  he 
belongs,  to  fall  only  on  those  who  are  resi- 
dent in  that  district.  Now,  I  say  it  is  a 
powerful  political  argument,  that  this  pro- 
posed arrangement  will  put  an  end  to  that 
complaint.  Why,  my  Lords,  the  cause  of 
the  complaint  of  absenteeism  exists  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  besides  Ireland. 
There  are  counties  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land and  in  Wales,  where  there  is  as  large 
an  absence  of  the  great  proprietors  as  in 
Ireland;  but  you  do  not  hear  the  same 
complaints  from  those  quarters ;  and  why  ? 
Because  the  absentee  landlord  is  bound  to 
contribute  equally  to  the  necessities  of  the 
poor  with  the  landlord  who  resides  on  his 
estate.  Make  it  so  in  Ireland  likewise, 
and  there  will  be  an  end  put  to  this  plau- 
sible subject  of  complaint. 
Lord  STANLEY :  The  absentee  pro* 
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prietor  does  pay  his  contribution  in  Ire- 
land. He  pays  through  his  tenants — the 
tenant  pays  for  all. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  :  He 
pays  the  rate  through  his  tenants — that  is 
true.  But  I  am  at  present  dealing  with 
impressions;  and  I  am  sure  my  noble 
Friend  opposite  knows  enough  of  Ireland 
to  know  that  facts  are  valuable  there  only 
where  they  do  not  require  to  have  their 
effects  explained;  but  where  they  require 
to  be  explained,  their  most  beneficial  effects 
are  lost.  It  is  the  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  that  we  have  to  re- 
move; and  I  think  it  is  most  important 
that  the  impression  regarding  the  want  of 
contribution  to  the  poor  by  absentee  pro- 
prietors should  be  removed  altogether,  and 
that  their  real  position  should  be  made 
manifest  to  the  meanest  understanding  in 
Ireland.  But  I  suppose  from  the  manner 
in  which  my  noble  Friend  interrupted  me, 
that  he  supposed  I  was  applying  myself  to 
the  question  of  the  distribution  of  the  rate 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  whilst 
I  was  really  speaking  only  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  giving  out-door  relief.  My  object  in 
the  argument  I  was  pursuing,  was  to  show 
that  by  establishing  a  qualified  system  of 
out-door  relief  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the 
way  proposed  in  this  Bill,  you  will  remove 
a  common  cause  of  complaint,  and  insure 
a  much  greater  degree  of  harmony,  and 
the  likelihood  of  a  better  understanding 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  There  is 
another  very  material  point  connected 
with  the  Bill.  The  relieving  officers  are 
to  be  empowered  to  grant  relief  in  any 
case  of  urgent  destitution  at  the  mo- 
ment. I  know  that  that  is  a  regula- 
tion which  may  be  questioned,  and  that 
much  must  depend  upon  the  careful  su- 
perintendence that  is  exercised  by  the 
guardians  and  relieving  officers;  but  I  hope 
that  by  such  a  regulation  carefully  exer- 
cised, we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  the  occur- 
rence of  such  a  casualty  as  death  from 
starvation,  because  there  is  no  one  ready 
to  give  relief  at  the  moment.  Another 
provision  of  the  Bill  is  the  restriction, 
which,  I  trust,  your  Lordships  will  leave 
untouched.  I  mean  the  restriction  which 
confines  the  class  of  persons  to  be  relieved 
to  those  not  possessed  of  any  portion  of 
land  exceeding  one  quarter  of  an  acre. 
That  regulation  has  been  introduced  as  a 
stimulus;  people  holding  land  should  be 
stimulated  to  exertion  sufficient  to  insure 
their  maintenance:  and  if  they  should  be 
unable  to  secure  that,  and  shodd  be  driven 


to  seek  relief,  then  I  think  it  consifitent 
with  justice  that  they  should  give  up  their 
holdings.  I  will  next  direct  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  11th  Clause,  by 
which  the  expenses  of  the  rating  are  regu- 


lated. Bv  that  clause,  any  expenses  be- 
yond 2«.  6d,  in  the  pound  becoming  neces- 
sary for  a  particular  district  are  to  be 
charged  and  levied  upon  the  union  at  large. 
When  the  proper  time  comes,  I  shall  be 
prepared  to  discuss  that  subject  candidly 
and  fairly;  but  it  may  be  as  well  for  me 
now  to  state  the  ground  upon  which  that 
distinction  has  been  founded.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  every  sort  of  stimulus  should 
be  given  to  landed  proprietors  to  improve 
their  properties  as  far  as  possible;  but 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  proprietor 
can  exercise  no  sort  of  control  over  the  per- 
sons who  hold  the  land;  and  if  we  were, 
by  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  make  the 
district  responsible  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  within  it,  it  may  happen  in  many 
places,  and  especially  in  large  towns,  that 
their  resources  would  be  annihilated  alto- 
gether. Another  question  involved  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  is  the  subject  of  emi- 
gration, the  nature  of  which  I  will  not  now 
detail,  because  it  is  only  a  carrying  out 
under  another  form  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  old  poor  law.  In  tho  old  law  there 
is  a  provision  by  which  assistance  could  be 
given  to  such  of  the  poor  who  were  willing 
to  emigrate;  but  in  the  Bill  before  your 
Lordships,  it  will  be  enacted,  that  if  the 
propriet-ors  of  a  district  will  themselves  ad- 
vance two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  sending 
out  such  of  tho  poor  as  wish  to  emigrate, 
it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  guardians  to 
raise  the  other  one-third  to  assist  in  effect- 
ing the  emigration.  The  only  other  provi- 
sion is  that  which  relates  to  the  number  of 
ex- officio  guardians  relatively  to  the  number 
of  elected  guardians.  That  relative  num- 
ber is  proposed  to  be  increased  by  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  provided  that  in  no  case  they 
shall  exceed  the  proportion  of  one-half  of 
the  entire  board,  both  ex-officio  and  elected 
guardians.  There  is  a  special  clause  re- 
lating to  the  schools  attached  to  the  Dub- 
lin unions.  It  is  also  provided  that  an  au- 
ditor shall  be  appointed;  and  it  is  directed 
that  every  case  of  relief,  after  having  been 
first  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
guardians,  shall  be  reported  by  the  auditor 
to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  to  bo  sub- 
jected to  the  disallowance  of  the  Commis- 
sioners if  they  should  deem  it  improper.  I 
have  stated  so  far  the  provisions  of  the  Bill; 
but  I  shall  be  sorry  if  I  have  led  your  Lord- 
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ships  to  believe  that  I  think  it  would  be 
expedient  or  desirable  to  pass  it  into  a  law 
unaccompanied  by  other  measures.  In  my 
own  opinion,  other  measures  as  concomi- 
tants to  this  Bill  are  indispensable.  One 
of  these  other  measures  which  I  consider 
most  necessary,  has  been  introduced  within 
the  last  few  days  into  the  other  House  of 
Parliament — I  mean  the  Vagrancy  Act. 
My  Lords,  I  am  sure  your  Lordships  feel 
the  necessity  of  giving  every  facility  in 
jour  power  to  the  exertions  of  Irish  pro- 
prietors for  improvement  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  their  properties.  With 
respect  to  that  subject,  a  Bill  has  been  in- 
troduced by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
upon  the  woolsack,  which  is  now  upon 
your  Lordships*  Table,  having  been  read  a 
second  time,  the  object  of  which  is  the  fa- 
cilitating the  sale  of  encumbered  estates — 
it  being  a  great  public  object  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  encumbered  estates  upon  which 
they  can  make  no  improvement,  shall  have 
both  every  inducement  and  means  to  sell. 
Besides  these  measures,  there  is  a  Bill  for 
the  reclamation  of  Waste  Lands  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  a  Bill  for  the  second  reading  of 
which  I  shall  have  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships' permission,  as  soon  as  the  one  he- 
fore  you  shall  have  been  disposed  of,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  make  advances  to 
landlords  to  enable  them  to  introduce  a 
system  of  cultivation  and  of  improvement, 
such  as  they  have  not  themselves  the 
means  of  carrying  into  effect.  And,  my 
Lords,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that 
even  before  this  Bill  has  passed  into  a  law, 
and  in  consequence  of  its  announcement, 
there  has  been  manifested,  on  the  part  of 
landlords  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  an 
anxious  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
provisions.  Surveys,  with  a  view  to  that 
end,  have  been  made  in  many  places,  and 
improvements  on  a  large  scale  projected, 
all  in  the  expectation  of  this  Bill  being 
passed  into  a  law.  There  are  other  mea- 
sures beyond  those  I  have  mentioned,  al- 
though they  are  only  of  a  subordinate  cha- 
racter; such,  for  instance,  as  the  assist- 
ance given  to  the  erection  of  weirs,  and 
the  construction  of  curing  stations,  which 
are  being  established  in  several  parts  of 
Ireland  at  the  public  expense.  My  Lords, 
when  I  say  that  those  stations  for  the  cur- 
ing of  fSsh  are  being  established  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  I  must  be  permitted  to  add  a 
curious  and  important  fact :  two  of  these 
staUons  which  were  erected  so  lately  as  the 
autumn  of  last  year,  have  already  paid  for 
themselves  ^they  have  actually  repaid  their 


cost;  and  by  providing  places  for  the  sale 
and  the  curing  of  fish,  a  new  species  of 
trade  was  being  opened  along  the  coasts 
of  Ireland.  That  these  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  Ireland  will  be  altogether 
sufficient,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say;  but 
that  they  will  go  far  to  stimulate  and  en- 
courage the  resources  of  that  country,  few 
persons  can  doubt.  I  may  here  state  to 
your  Lordships,  that  it  is  also  in  contem- 
plation to  apply  an  important  stimulus  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  country.  I  refer  to  the 
amount  of  500,000^  which  it  is  proposed 
to  supply  in  the  way  of  loan  to  the  most 
important  trunk  railway  in  Ireland,  the 
Great  South- Western  Railway.  Such  an 
advance  will  be  of  great  advantage,  espe- 
cially to  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Tip- 
perary,  which  have  suffered  so  heavily  from 
the  prevalent  distress.  That  advance,  it  is 
believed,  will  lead  to  the  accomplishment 
of  that  great  work  in  less  than  a  year. 
There  have  been  also  advances  sanctioned 
to  the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny  and  to  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railways,  though 
not  to  so  large  an  amount;  and  the  condi- 
tion upon  which  these  advances  are  to  be 
made,  being  that  50  per  cent  of  the  capital 
should  have  been  actually  paid  up  by  the 
subscribers,  the  public  will  have  the  very 
best  security  for  their  money.  Her  Majes- 
ty's Government  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
apply  a  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  Ireland, 
but  those  advances  can  only  derive  their 
full  effect  from  the  zeal  of  the  landlord  pro- 
prietors; and  it  is  to  the  corresponding  ex- 
ertions of  those  gentlemen  that  your  Lord- 
ships must  ultimately  look  for  a  happy  fu- 
ture. To  their  exertions  only,  can  we 
look  for  a  prospect  of 


« 


that  happier  hour, 


Which  blackest  clouds  that  dimly  lower, 
And  darken  round  our  weary  way, 
Gild  with  a  gleam  of  distant  day." 

But  your  Lordships  may  materially  assist 
those  efforts.  I  therefore  pray  you  to 
adopt  the  measure  which  I  have  now  to 
request  your  Lordships  to  read  a  second 
time — a  measure  which  will  have  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  preventing  a  certain  propor- 
tion at  least  of  that  amount  of  calamity 
which  presses  upon  the  country  and  de- 
mands instant  attention.  While  thus  ad- 
dressing your  Lordships,  I  have  been  pain- 
fully reminded  by  the  place  in  which  I  now 
stand,  and  I  beg  also  to  remind  your  Lord- 
ships, of  the  striking  contrast  which  exists 
between  this  hall,  glowing  with  all  the  col- 
ours of  prosperity — the  very  type  and  ma- 
nifestation of  all  the  luxury,  of  all  the 
wealth,  and  of  all  the  power  of  the  country 
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which  it  80  faithfullj  representa — I  have 
been,  I  say,  painfully  reminded  of  the  con- 
trast between  this  scene  of  imperial  gran- 
deur and  the  depth  of  that  dark  abyss  of 
misery,  the  pains  and  suffering  of  which 
your  Lordships  are  called  upon,  and  which 
it  is  your  duty,  to  alleviate.  All  that  I 
pray  is,  that  you  may  be  enabled  from 
these  splendid  heights  to  look  down  with 
a  clear  and  undazzled  eye  upon  those  pros- 
pects of  want  and  misery  which  in  that 
portion  of  the  kingdom  for  which  you  are 
called  upon  to  legislate  no  one  can  doubt 
exist,  and  which,  existing,  entail  the  solemn 
necessity  on  your  Lordships  of  endeavour- 
ing to  provide  for.  I  now  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Eakl  of  CLANCARTY :  lean  as- 
sure your  Lordships  that  I  have  not  felt 
myself  excused  by  the  notice  I  gave  of 
moving  an  Amendment  upon  the  Motion 
just  made  by  the  noble  Marquess  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  from  the  duty 
of  following  the  noble  Marquess  through 
his  speech,  rather  with  the  desire  of  being 
convinced  by  his  arguments,  than  with  the 
view  of  finding  grounds  of  objection.  I 
watched,  however,  in  vain,  for  that  which 
was  to  have  been  expected  at  this  stage  of 
the  Bill,  viz.,  a  recommendation  of  its  prin- 
ciple. The  noble  Marquess  has  certainly 
not  in  any  degree  attempted  to  recommend 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  to  your  Lordships. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  admitted  the  dan- 
gers and  evils  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
Bill,  the  risk  of  which  is  only  to  be  justi- 
fied by  the  emergency  which  has  induced 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  propose  it. 
My  Lords,  I  cannot  think  that  an  emer- 
gency— a  state  of  things  that  may  be, 
and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be,  of  very 
temporary  duration — is  any  warrant  for 
proposing  a  permanent  measure  fraught 
with  so  much  difficulty,  danger,  and  posi- 
tive evil  as  that  which  the  noble  Marquess 
has  just  brought  forward  and  explained  to 
your  Lordships.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
rather  justified  in  the  opinion  I  before  en- 
tertained, that  it  is  a  Bill  that  your  Lord- 
ships ought  not  to  pass.  I  am  far  from 
desirous  of  throwing  any  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a  properly  extended  and  complete 
system  of  poor  law  for  Ireland.  The  part 
that  I  took  on  the  question  when  it  was 
first  introduced  into  this  House  nine  years 
ago — the  pains  I  have  since  taken  to  bring 
the  law  into  beneficial  operation  in  the  part 
of  Ireland  with  which  I  am  connected — and 
the  labour  which  in  common  with  several 
of  your  Lordships,  I  last  year  devoted  to 
an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  Act, 


with  a  view  to  its  improvement — are  ear- 
nests at  least  that  I  am  no  enemy  to  the 
principle  of  making  provision  for  the  dcs- 
titute,  or  indisposed  to  co-operate  in  mak- 
ing legal  such  provision  as  effectual  as  pos- 
sible for  its  object.  But,  desirous  as  I  feel, 
that  a  good  and  efficient  poor  law  should  be 
enacted,  and  most  willing  as  I  am  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  doctrine,  that  the  destitute 
poor  of  Ireland  should  be  provided  for 
from  Irish  resources  alone,  although  I  think 
the  destitution  in  that  country  is  quite  as 
much  attributable  to  bad  laws,  and  to  bad 
government,  as  to  any  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  proprietors  of  land — I  cannot  but 
feel  that  the  question  is  one  that  should  be 
cautiously  dealt  with;  that  the  inquiries 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
as  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  cha- 
racter of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  Irish 
people,  should  be  more  carefully  considered 
than  they  appear  to  have  been,  and  com- 
pared with  the  results  of  poor  law  expe- 
rieuce  in  this  country;  that  no  step  should 
be  hastily  taken,  no  Act  of  such  a  nature 
as  the  Bill  on  the  Table,  passed  as  it  were 
by  surprise,  least  of  all  at  a  time  when 
those  the  most  interested  in  the  question — 
those  with  whom  the  local  administration 
of  the  law  must  rest,  and  upon  whom  the 
burden  must  fall — are  so  taken  up  with  the 
onerous  and  very  painful  duties  which  the 
Legislature  have  recently  cast  upon  them, 
that  they  can  neither  be  consulted  nor  find 
time  nor  opportunity  to  consult  together, 
so  as  to  lay  their  views  individually  or  col- 
lectively before  Parliament.  I  ask  your 
Lordships,  is  this  a  time  when  such  a  Bill 
as  that  now  before  your  Lordships  should 
be  carried,  I  should  rather  say  hurried, 
through  Parliament  ?  The  haste  with  which 
the  temporary  relief  Bills  of  the  last  and 
present  Session  have  passed,  was  only  jus- 
tified by  the  pressing  nature  of  the  emer- 
gency; but  the  consequences  of  haste,  even 
in  a  measure  of  temporary  duration,  have 
been  severely  felt  in  the  experience  we 
have  had  of  the  Labour-rate  Act — an  Act, 
be  it  recollected,  against  which  Irish  land- 
lands  alone  remonstrated.  Millions  of  mo- 
ney squandered,  the  land  mortgaged,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  money,  Uie  com- 
munications of  the  country  in  many  cases 
injured,  the  labourers  demoralised,  and  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  land 
neglected,  at  the  very  time  when  the  pro- 
tection of  our  home  agriculture  having  re- 
cently been  withdrawn,  it  was  most  requi- 
site to  stimulate  the  skill  and  aid  the  en- 
terprise of  the  husbandman.  We  have  yet 
to  learn  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  Act 
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of  the  present  Session:  whether  it  will 
prove  effectual  in  ensuring  the  diligence, 
order,  and  economy,  so  necessary  in  the 
distrihtttion  of  food  to  the  multitudes  now 
dependent  on  puhlic  resources.  Anxiously 
as  the  operation  of  this  temporary  Act 
must  he  viewed  with  reference  to  its  im- 
mediate ohject,  the  preservation  of  life  in 
the  midst  of  famine,  it  is  also  interesting 
in  another  point  of  view,  viz.,  as  affording 
a  practical  illustration  of  that  system  of 
out-door  relief  in  food  which  is  embodied 
in  the  Bill  upon  the  Table  of  the  House. 
The  Relief  Commissioners  in  their  report, 
recently  presented  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  express  in  a  few  words  an  opin- 
ion respecting  it  well  deserving  of  consid- 
eration : — 

**  Your  Lordships  are  aware  that  the  relief  we 
arc  now  administering  is  not  only  of  a  temporary 
character,  but  necessarily  of  a  nature  contrary  to 
all  sound  principles  of  policy." 

I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordships  by  dis- 
cussing the  abstract  question  of  giving 
out-door  relief  to  the  destitute;  the  subject 
has  been  fully  investigated  by  the  most 
competent  authorities.  I,  therefore,  shall 
limit  myself  to  reading,  with  your  Lord- 
ships' permission,  a  short  extract  from  the 
report  I  hold  in  my  hand,  of  the  Commis- 
sioners who  inquired  into  it  in  1834 — a  re- 
port which  has  happily  led  to  the  adoption 
m  this  country  of  the  policy  of  abandoning 
a  principle  previously  found  to  be  injurious 
in  its  operation : — 

"  We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  out-door  re- 
lief, because  it  is  the  relief  which  is  now  most  ex- 
tensively given,  and  because  it  appears  to  contain 
in  itself  the  elements  of  an  almost  indefinite  ex- 
tension—of an  extension,  in  short,  which  may  ul- 
timately absorb  the  whole  fund  out  of  which  it 
arises.  Among  the  elements  of  extension  are  the 
constantly  diminishing  reluctance  to  claim  an  ap- 
parent benefit,  the  receipt  of  which  imposes  no  sa- 
crifice, except  a  sensation  of  shame,  quickly  ob- 
literated by  habit,  even  if  not  prevented  by  exam- 
ple— the  difficulty  often  amounting  to  impossibility 
on  the  part  of  those  who  administer  and  award  re- 
lief of  ascertaining  whether  any  and  what  neces- 
sity for  it  exists;  and  the  existence,  in  many  cases, 
of  positive  motives  on  their  parts  to  grant  it  where 
unnecessary,  or  themselves  to  create  the  necessity. 
The  first  and  third  of  these  sources  of  maladminis- 
tration are  common  to  the  towns  and  to  the  coun- 
try. The  second,  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
wants  of  the  applicant,  operates  most  strongly  in 
large  towns." 

After  quoting  some  evidence  they  pro- 
ceed:— 

"  From  the  preceding  evidence  it  will  be  seen 
how  sealons  must  be  the  agency,  and  how  intense 
the  vigilance,  to  prevent  fi^udulent  claims  crowd- 
ing in  under  sach  a  system  of  relief.  But  it  would 
require  still  greater  vigilance  to  prevent  the  b<mA 
fide  claimants  degenerating  into  impostors:  and  it 
is  an  aphorism  amongst  the  active  parish  officers, 


that  cases  which  are  good  to-day  are  bad  to-mor- 
row, unless  they  are  incessantly  watched." 

I  consider  it,  my  Lords,  a  very  sufficient 
ground  for  asking  your  Lordships  to  reject 
this  Bill,  that  it  goes  to  introduce  tliis  ob- 
jectionable principle  into  a  permanent  poor 
law  for  Ireland.  As  shortly  as  I  can,  I  will 
now  address  myself  to  the  consideration  of 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  practical  operation 
of  the  proposed  enactments.  If  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  were  good,  the  details  would 
be  comparatively  unimportant;  but  the 
principle  being  condemned  by  the  testi- 
mony of  every  authority  worth  consulting, 
the  endeavour  has  manifestly  been,  and  it 
is  so  admitted  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
to  correct  by  the  details  of  the  measure 
the  bad  results  to  be  apprehended  from  it. 
By  the  first  clause  in  the  Bill,  workhouses 
are  to  be  kept  up  as  establishments  that 
may  be,  but  need  not  be,  made  use  of,  ex- 
cept for  able-bodied  paupers.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  will  be  that  the  able-bodied, 
in  place  of  looking  upon  the  workhouse  as 
a  place  of  refuge  and  succour  in  the  day  of 
want,  will  view  it  as  a  place  of  coercion, 
and  add  to  the  too  great  unpopularity  that 
attaches  to  the  system.  Now,  my  Lords, 
as  the  option  is  given  to  the  guardians  of 
relieving  all  other  destitute  persons,  if  they 
so  please,  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  as  it 
is  alike  notorious  that  relief  can  be  more 
cheaply  so  given  in  individual  cases,  and 
most  certain  that  the  destitute  poor,  in 
general  clinging  to  those  indolent  and 
squalid  habits  which  I  regret  to  say  char- 
acterize the  uneducated  poor  in  Ireland, 
will  accept  the  miraimum  of  out-door  relief 
in  preference  to  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  restraint  of  the  workhouse,  the  conse- 
quence is  obvious:  these  establishments 
will  be  for  all,  except  the  able-bodied,  prac- 
tically abandoned — a  result  indeed,  that  I, 
for  one,  should  little  regret  if  I  believed 
that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
poor;  but  as  by  the  testimony  of  the  most 
competent  witnesses,  the  discipline  and 
regulations  of  the  workhouses  have  been 
found  to  operate  beneficially  upon  the 
health,  morals,  and  habits  of  the  inmates ; 
and  as  they  provide  for  the  children  of  the 
destitute  an  education  the  best  fitted  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  to  render  them 
as  they  grow  to  mature  years,  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  instead  of  becom- 
ing burdens  for  life  upon  the  public — I  see 
with  regret  the  probability  that  under  the 
operations  of  this  clause,  which  thus  per- 
mits out-door  relief,  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness of  giving  it,  combined  with  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  poor  to  receive  it,  may 
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check  that  which  has  heen  found  heneficial 
in  tl^e  existing  law,  and  the  country  be  be- 
trayed into  the  general  adoption  of  a  prac- 
tice alike  demoralising  to  the  poor,  and 
fraught  with  eventual  ruin  to  property. 
If,  however,  it  should  happen,  that  using 
the  discretion  given  them  in  the  Act,  some 
boards  of  guardians,  more  wisely  avoiding 
the  danger  of  out-door  relief,  should  apply 
the  workhouse  to  its  legitimate  purpose  of 
an  asylum  and  refuge  to  the  destitute, 
where  the  aged,  the  widow,  the  or- 
phan, and  the  able-bodied,  may  be  cared 
for  in  the  manner  most  suitable  to  their 
several  cases;  while  in  other  unions  the 
guardians,  prejudiced  against  the  work- 
house system,  or  greedy  of  the  popularity 
that  may  be  earned  by  abusing  it,  or  look- 
ing to  the  saving  that  may  immediately  be 
effected,  though  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  ulti- 
mate interest  of  the  ratepayer,  by  giving 
out-door  instead  of  workhouse  relief,  there 
would  be  that  want  of  uniformity  that  could 
not  fail  of  interfering  with  the  economical 
working  of  the  law ;  the  vagrant  or  unset- 
tled portion  of  the  population,  that  is  to 
say,  those  who  have  not,  by  continuous  re- 
sidence, become  legally  chargeable  to  any 
electoral  division,  would  be  induced  to  mi- 
grate into  those  unions  where  out-door  re- 
lief prevailed,  and  thus  would  be  created 
the  greater  discontent  among  the  paupers 
in  those  unions  where  the  workhouse  sys- 
tem was  stringently  enforced.  Such  a  dis- 
cretion, if  even  it  could  be  beneficially  ex- 
ercised by  boards  of  guardians,  should  be 
withheld  until  the  country  becomes  better 
settled,  and  its  resources  sufBcicntly  deve- 
loped for  the  population  to  be  allocated 
and  proportioned  in  the  different  districts, 
according  to  the  means  of  profitable  em- 
ployment that  might  be  found  to  exist  in 
them.  Another  objection  against  vesting 
this  discretionary  power  in  the  boards  of 
guardians,  is  the  mjury  it  will  do  to  the 
charities  that  are  now  upheld  by  private 
benevolence.  The  existing  poor  law  was, 
at  its  introduction,  much  objected  to  as 
likely  to  extinguish  the  charitable  institu- 
tions which,  in  proportion  to  the  means  of 
the  gentry  and  middle  classes,  are  found  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland;  some  in  connexion 
with  the  Established  Church,  others  in 
connexion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
others  supported  by  persons  of  all  religious 
persuasions.  This  apprehension  was  not 
well  founded,  while  legal  relief  was  con- 
fined to  the  workhouse.  The  relief  of  the 
destitute  in  the  workhouse  was  an  act  of 
justice ;  without  is  the  legitimate  field  for 
the  exercise  of  private  charity — the  work- 


house, in  fact,  comes  in  aid  of  it,  by  en- 
abling the  benevolent,  where  there  might 
be  danger  of  imposition,  to  leave  the  appli- 
cant to  the  resources  which  the  law  pro- 
vides. But  it  was  the  province  of  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  Indigent  Roomkeepers* 
Society,  and  others  of  the  like  kind  to  be 
found  in  most  large  towns  in  Ireland,  to 
administer  to  the  necessities  of  those  whose 
circumstances  it  would  be  harsh  to  drag 
before  the  public,  yet  to  whom  relief  was 
necessary.  The  proTislons  of  this  Bill, 
the  extending  of  the  powers  of  the  guar- 
dians to  relieve  in  their  own  houses  the 
aged,  infirm,  and  helpless  poor,  as  it  will 
in  some  degree  supersede  the  necessity  of 
longer  upholding  such  charitable  institu- 
tions, so  it  will  do  away  with  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  charitable,  by  which 
they  were  solely  supported,  and  thus  will  he 
broken  one  of  the  most  valuable  bonds  that 
link  the  poor  and  the  wealthy  together;  and 
the  formal  and  stipendiary  services  of  the 
relieving  officer  wiU  supersede  the  active  be- 
nevolence of  the  impaid  agent.  This  is  a 
strong  ground  of  objection  to  the  Bill,  and 
rendered  the  stronger  by  the  clause  which 
excludes  persons  from  relief  who  happen  to 
be  in  the  occupation  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  acre ;  for  to  these  the  loss  of  private 
aid  will  not  be  compensated  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  any  legal  provision.  I  cannot, 
my  Lords,  approve  of  the  clause ;  it  will,  I 
fear,  aggravate  instead  of  lessening  the 
evils  of  out-door  relief.  At  present,  the 
workhouse,  besides  operating  as  a  test  of 
destitution,  and  thus  aiding  the  guardians 
in  their  selection  of  fit  objects  to  be  re- 
lieved, limits  their  powers  by  the  extent  of 
the  accommodation  it  affords.  The  framers 
of  this  Bill  appear  conscious  that  without 
this  aid  the  guardians  will  be  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon,  or  may  be  inclined  to  extend 
relief  too  widely;  hence  the  proposed  limi- 
tation. It  would  be  an  intelligible  princi- 
ple, and  one  of  easy  application,  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule  that  no  one  should  be  con- 
sidered destitute  who  was  in  possession  of 
rateable  property;  that,  therefore,  holders 
of  land  should  not  be  admissible  to  relief 
as  destitute  persons.  The  necessity  of 
parting  with  the  land  that  was  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  support  of  the  occupier, 
would  correct  the  evil  of  small  holdings, 
fur  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  many  are 
in  destitution  from  the  insufficiency  of  the 
land  they  hold  to  supply  them  with  food ; 
but  if  relief  is  to  be  given  to  these  upon 
the  condition  that  in  each  case  no  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  be  re- 
tained, instead  of  correcting  the  acknow- 
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ledged  evil  of  minute  subdivision,  you  hold 
out  a  direct  encouragement  for  it.  A  man 
may  bold  three  or  four  acres  of  land,  and 
through  misfortune  or  incapability  fall  into 
want ;  if  you  give  him  relief  only  on  the 
condition  of  his  alienating  his  land,  he  pro- 
bably alienates  it ;  but,  if  allowed,  he  will 
prefer  subdividing  it.  There  is  injustice 
as  well  as  impolicy  in  the  proposed  restric- 
tion. Why  is  the  poorest  occupier  of  the 
soil,  the  tenant  labouring  to  improve  an 
acre  of  bog,  to  be  excluded  from  relief, 
when  the  occupier  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  good  land  is  not  ?  The  acre  of  bog  may 
be  of  much  less  yalue,  and  the  occupier  s 
need  more  urgent;  but  before  he  can  ob- 
tain relief  he  must  go  through  the  process 
of  reducing  his  tenement  to  one-fourth 
of  an  acre,  parting  with  the  remainder, 
and  thereby  adding  to  the  pauperism  of 
the  land  before  he  can  make  application  to 
the  relieving  officer.  With  such  conse- 
quences to  be  apprehended,  sound  policy 
requires  that  the  line  should  be  otherwise 
drawn.  Either  the  judgment  of  the  guar- 
dians should  be  unfettered,  which  would 
be  dangerous,  or  the  possessors  of  land  or 
other  rateable  property  should  be  absolutely 
disqualified.  To  the  principle  of  the  second 
clause  in  the  Bill,  I  do  not  object;  the 
physical  wants  of  the  destitute,  when  the 
workhouse  accommodation  is  insufficient, 
must  be  otherwise  provided  for;  and,  under 
circumstances  such  as  the  present,  the 
Goremment  should  have  the  power  of  re- 
quiring, for  limited  periods,  the  dispensa- 
tion of  such  relief  in  food;  but  I  would 
submit  that  wherever  such  cases  arise,  the 
fact  should  be  looked  upon  as  established, 
that  there  is  a  redundancy  of  population, 
which,  with  aid  from  national  resources, 
and  under  GoTenunent  care,  should  be 
enabled  to  emigrate.  The  fifth  section 
appears  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  system 
of  out- door  relief.  It  will,  of  necessity, 
interfere  with  the  medical  charities,  and 
might  hare  been  rendered  wholly  unne- 
cessary, had  these  been,  as  recommended 
by  your  Lordships' Committee,  placed  upon 
a  footing  of  proper  efficiency  apart  from 
the  poor  law.  The  next  portion  of  the 
Bill  which  I  shall  bring  under  your  Lord- 
ships' notice  is  the  11  th  section,  which 
will  practically  do  away  with  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  electoral  division  charge- 
ability.  This  was  a  subject  much  inquired 
into  by  your  Lordships'  Committee  of  last 
Session;  and  the  result  of  such  inquiry 
was,  to  confirm  the  opinions  of  those  who 
were  in  fayour  of  it,  and  to  alter  the  opin- 


ion of  one  noble  Lord,  by  whom  a  general 
rate  had  been  advocated.  The  Committee 
were  unanimous  in  support  of  the  principle 
of  the  existing  law;  and  observe,  that 
'*  should  it  hereafter  appear  desirable  to 
amend  this  portion  of  the  poor  law,  it 
should  be  with  a  view  of  maintaining  a 
principle  calculated  to  create  a  direct  local 
interest  in  the  management  of  the  poor 
rate,  and  to  encourage  the  profitable  em- 
ployment of  the  poor."  The  provisions  of 
the  clause  in  the  Bill  are,  I  think,  open  to 
much  objection,  and  likely  to  produce  con- 
fusion in  the  accounts  of  the  union  ;  that, 
however,  is  a  matter  of  little  importance 
compared  with  the  power  and  encourage- 
ment it  would  give  to  the  lessors  of  cabins 
in  the  suburbs  of  any  town  to  accumulate 
pauperism  in  them,  which  shall  be  made 
chargeable  to  the  union  at  large.  The 
proposed  mode  of  rating  the  tithe  rent- 
charge,  as  a  separate  hereditament,  is,  I 
think,  likely  to  prove  a  hardship  to  the 
owners  of  such  property.  Under  present 
circumstances,  the  rate-collector  goes  to 
the  occupiers  of  the  land  for  the  rate. 
Under  the  proposed  enactment,  a  rate  may 
be  imposed  of  20s,  in  the  pound  ;  and  the 
clergyman,  though  his  rent-charge  is  in 
arrear,  is  compelled  to  pay  the  rate.  This 
is  a  matter  that  will,  no  doubt,  receive  the 
consideration  of  the  right  rev.  bench  ;  the 
more  so,  as  from  the  zealous  devotion  of 
the  Protestant  clergymen  of  Ireland  at  the 
present  time  to  the  duty  of  affording  relief 
to  the  famishing  poor  of  Ireland,  they  are 
precluded  from  giving  attention  to  their 
own  interests  as  they  may  be  affected 
by  this  BiU.  The  19th  Clause  of  the 
Bill,  for  increasing  the  number  of  ex-officio 
guardians,  is  one  that  I  confess  I  am  much 
surprised  at,  and  expected,  but  in  vain,  to 
have  heard  from  the  noble  Marquess  some 
reasons  for  its  introduction  into  the  Bill 
that  might  be  satisfactory,  or  likely,  in 
some  degree,  to  compensate  for  the  unpo- 
pularity of  the  step.  I  beg  to  observe, 
that  although  the  subject  was  examined 
into  by  the  Select  Committee  last  year, 
such  an  alteration  of  the  law  was  not  re- 
commended, neither  was  it  called  for,  that 
I  know,  by  any  part  of  the  Irish  public, 
or  even  by  the  magistrates  themselves.  It 
has  not  even  the  merit  of  assimilating  the 
measure  to  the  English  law,  for  as  if  in 
anticipation  of  a  conflict  between  the  elect- 
ed and  the  ex-officio  guardians,  and  with  a 
view  to  fair  play,  it  is  provided,  that  the 
magistrates  must  in  no  case  exceed  the 
number  of  the  elected  guardians.      The 
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reasons  girea  id  siipport  of  this  daose 
are  Tarions.  Sir  6.  Grey  is  reported  to 
have  said  in  another  place,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
J.  O'Connellt  that  under  the  claose  less 
opportunity  would  he  found  for  the  exhihi* 
tion  of  religious  intolerance.  The  only 
excuse  for  so  unfounded  and  injurious  a 
reflection  upon  the  Irish  magistracy,  if  the 
report  that  has  gone  hefore  the  puhlic  he 
true,  is,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
utterly  unacquainted  with  the  eountiy  for 
which  he  is  legislating.  There  are  un- 
douhtedly  to  he  found  in  every  country 
persons  more  or  less  prejudiced  and  into- 
lerant ;  hut  I  deny  that  such  is  the  charae- 
teristic  of  the  educated  classes  in  Ireland. 
Party  spirit  has,  indeed,  heen  fostered  and 
called  into  action  hy  had  laws;  hut  that 
persons  appointed  to  the  commission  of 
peace  cao,  with  any  truth,  he  said  to  act 
m  the  spirit  which  the  Uome  Secretary 
supposes,  I  emphatically  deny  ;  and  if  he 
were  right  in  his  opinion  of  them,  the  ma- 
gistrates are  most  unfit  to  sit  as  ex-oficio 
memhers  of  the  hoards  of  guardians.  But 
what  is  the  testimony  of  the  Relief  Commis- 
sioners, six  in  number,  only  one  of  whom 
was  an  Irishman,  respecting  the  disposition 
of  the  gentry  of  Ireland  ? — 

**  Nor  oonld  we  always  apportion  the  nomina- 
tion between  ereeds  and  parties.  We  consider, 
however,  and  have  found,  as  &r  as  we  can  at  pre- 
sent judge,  that  these  distinctions  hare  become 
lar  les  essential  than  was  formerly  the  case,  and 
that  there  is  a  spirit  of  social  feeling  generally 
preratent  now  amongst  the  people  of  this  country, 
that  (Uying  aside  exoIusiTe  motiTos)  leads  them 
anzionsly  to  co-operate  with  each  other  for  mu- 
tual support  and  assistance,  as  members  of  one 
community,  and  independent  of  any  partial  con- 
siderations.*' 

There  is,  therefore,  upon  the  ground  of 
aroiding  the  exhibition  of  religious  intole- 
rance, no  necessity  for  the  enactment.  The 
other  ground  upon  which  this  clause  is 
elsewhere  recommended,  viz.,  that  it  will 
aflbrd  a  more  ample  representation  of  pro- 
perty, is,  I  think,  equally  untenable.  I 
am,  I  confess,  surprised  that  the  authors 
of  the  Reform  Bill  should  have  discovered 
that  nomination  by  the  Crown  was  prefer- 
able to  election  for  the  purposes  of  repre- 
sentation. So  far  from  improving  the 
working  of  the  poor  law,  I  think,  this 
clause  is  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
growing  confidence  of  the  public  in  the 
representative  character  of  the  boards  of 
guardians,  and  with  the  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  social  condition  of  the  people, 
which  might  be  looked  for  from  the  stabi- 
ity  of  free  institutions.    There  could  have 


been  no  objeetioa  originaDy  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  boards  of  guardians  in  Irdand 
upon  the  English  model;  hut  now  to  pro- 
pose an  augmentation  of  «x-o^icio  members 
of  those  hoards,  as  a  better  security  for 
property,  implies  a  reflection  upon  the 
elected  guardians,  who,  if  they  have  acted 
unfairiy  by  the  proprietors  of  land,  are  not 
likely  to  be  improved  in  their  fedings  by 
such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as  that  now 
under  consideration.  I  have  now  stated 
my  principal  objections  to  this  Bill.  They 
were  to  have  been  inferred  from  the  report 
I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  from  the 
Committee  of  Inquiry  last  Session.  They 
were  also  partly  stated  in.  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions to  which  my  name,  in  common  with 
those  of  several  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  was  subscribed,  which 
presented  to  Lord  John  Russell  at  the 
mencement  of  the  Sesuon.  I  have  heard 
nothiug  either  in  the  reflections  that  have 
been  made  agMnst  the  so-called  Irish  party, 
or  in  favour  of  the  out-door  relief  system, 
against  which  the  resolutions  were  mainly 
directed,  to  make  me  regret  having  thus 
announced  my  opinions.  Had  I  heen  in 
London  at  the  time,  I  should  have  been 
glad,  as  hereafter  at  any  time  I  shall  be, 
to  discuss  with  Irish  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, irrespective  of  party  prepossessions, 
those  measures  which  most  immediatelT 
affect  the  interests  of  Ireland.  I  think 
that  by  so  meeting  differences  of  opinion, 
referable  rather  to  separate  political  asso- 
ciations than  to  reason,  would  often  he 
avoided,  and  that  the  result  would  generally 
be  a  well-understood  union  in  fiivonr  of 
measures  of  real  usefulness,  instead  of  that 
division  upon  neariy  every  subject,  which 
leaves  it  to  be  practically  decided  by  those 
who  may  have  neither  knowledgo  nor  in- 
terest in  the  question  at  issue.  Such 
meetings  and  discussions  among  Irish 
Members  would  not  be  the  introduction  of 
a  party  into  either  House  of  Pariiament — 
not  the  establishment  of  separate  interests, 
as  between  English  and  Irish,  but  the 
communication,  through  the  constitutional 
channel  of  the  more  immediate  representa- 
tives of  that  portion  of  the  United  King- 
dom, of  that  advice  upon  Iris^h  questions 
which  ought  to  have  weight  in  their  deci- 
sion, and  might  reasonaUy  be  expected  to 
produce  ffood  rcsulto.  I  regret  that  the 
meeting  I  have  alluded  to,  exhibiting  as  it 
did  all  but  unanimity  of  sentiment,  did  not 
produce  more  union  of  action  in  reference 
to  the  Bill  upon  the  Table.  I  do  not  think 
the  answer  of  Lord  J.  Russell  to  the  do- 
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putation  that  presented  the  resolutions,  af- 
forded any  justification  for  taking  a  step 
in  legislation  so  condemned  by  reason  and 
experience;  nor  is  it  quite  fair,  without 
notice  of  such  a  question,  to  say,  what  mea- 
sure do  you  propose  in  lieu  of  what  you  ob- 
ject to  ?  It  rather  argues  that  due  atten- 
tion has  not  been  giren  to  the  subject,  and 
that  very  little  attention  is  considered  ne- 
cessary. The  present  poor  law  of  Ireland 
was  much  condemned  at  its  introduction, 
as  the  work  of  a  man  who,  though  expe- 
rienced in  poor-law  matters,  had  made  but 
a  short  tour  of  inquiry  in  Ireland.  It  is 
reasonable  to  ask,  upon  what  inquiry 
has  this  Bill  been  founded,  and  by 
whom  it  has  been  framed  ?  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  production  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioner  for  Ireland,  for  it  is 
directly  at  variance  with  his  opinions 
given  in  evidence.  I  know  not  whether 
it  is  the  production  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland;  but  if  it  is,  able  and  respected 
as  he  is,  your  Lordships  will  please  to 
look  upon  it  as  the  work  of  one  who,  like 
nearly  all  his  predecessors  in  that  ofiice, 
went  over  to  Ireland  a  total  stranger  to 
the  country,  and  ere  he  could  leave  the 
precincts  of  Dublin,  must  have  been  called 
upon  to  propound  a  law,  than  which  none 
could  be  proposed  more  vitally  affecting 
the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. Whether  Mr.  Labouchere  be  the 
author  of  the  Bill  or  not,  one  thing  may  at 
least  be  observed,  viz.,  that  whoever  drew 
the  Bill  up  is  distinguished  by  the  inde- 
pendence with  which  he  has  done  so,  re- 
gardless of  all  the  inquiries,  the  facts,  and 
dear-bought  experience  which  might  and 
ought  to  have  guaranteed  Ireland  against 
the  infliction  of  such  rash  legislation.  In- 
stead of  any  deference  to  such  authorities, 
the  Bill  is  characterized  by  a  marked  dis- 
regard of  them.  I  think  that  the  reports 
which  have  of  late  years  been  laid  before 
the  House  might  have  supplied  the  mate- 
rials of  sound  legislation;  but  by  this  Bill 
it  is  manifest  that,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
lieving the  mere  physical  wants  of  the 
poor,  and  keeping  them  at  home,  the  im- 
provement of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
population  has  been  wholly  overlooked.  I 
will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  by  entering 
minutely  into  what  might  be  done  for  the 
amelioration  of  Irish  pauperism;  but  one 
object  it  is  most  important  to  keep  in  view, 
which  is,  to  distinguish  between  poverty 
and  destitution.  The  Bill  before  your 
Lordships  makes  no  such  distinction.  All 
who  are  without  land,  and  some  who  are 


possessed  of  land,  are  qualified  to  be  re- 
lieved under  the  same  law;  the  labourer, 
the  artisan — those  who,  humble  though 
they  be,  form  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant class  in  the  community,  are  in  no 
degree  distinguished  from  the  profligate 
and  the  mendicant;  the  same  rule  applies 
to  the  relief  of  all:  sickness  or  misfortune, 
according  to  this  Bill,  place  an  industrious 
man  and  his  family  upon  precisely  the 
same  level  of  common  destitution  and  of 
claim  to  relief  as  the  most  loathsome  ob- 
jects whom  it  is  still  the  duty  of  humanity 
to  relieve.  I  have  often  urged  upon  pub- 
lic attention  the  importance  of  raising  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  agricultural  labourer.  This, 
as  a  first  step,  can  only  be  done  by  means 
of  a  sound  system  of  national  education, 
based,  as  in  this  country,  upon  the  Word 
of  God,  and  should  be  followed  by  other 
measures — ^by  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  by  the  suppression 
of  mendicancy,  and  by  placing  the  medical 
charities  of  the  country  upon  a  proper 
footing  of  efficiency.  Were  the  medical 
institutions  supported,  as  they  should  be, 
apart  from  the  poor  law,  there  would 
then  be  afforded  to  the  labouring  man, 
when  suffering  from  sickness  or  accident, 
that  out-door  relief  in  mediciQe  and  nour- 
ishment which  he  can  receive  without  any 
feeling  of  degradation,  and  which  would 
enable  him,  at  the  earliest  period,  to  re- 
turn to  habits  of  active  independence. 
Having  taken  up  so  much  of  your  Lord- 
ships' time,  I  will  only  in  conclusion  beg  of 
you  to  recollect  that  if  there  is  a  pressure 
upon  you  to  enact  a  stringent  poor  law,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Irish  people,  but  of 
the  Government  and  Parliament,  that  this 
has  not  been  sooner  done.  In  1842,  the 
present  law  may  be  said  to  have  first  come 
into  general  operation ;  its  deficiencies  were 
then  first  generally  felt,  and  a  meeting  of 
gentlemen,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster,  assembled  prior  to  the  Session  of 
1843,  to  pray  for  immediate  inquiry,  and 
the  placing  the  law  upon  an  effective  foot- 
ing: the  Government  did  not  accede  to  this 
application,  but  brought  in  a  Bill  amend- 
ing the  Act  in  some  respects,  but  leaving 
it  in  most  respects  deficient.  Repeated 
applications  have  since  been  made  to  Par- 
liament to  remedy  these  defects;  but  it  was 
not  till  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  began  to 
feel  the  pressure  of  Irish  destitution — it 
was  not  till  they  felt  themselves  aggrieved 
by  the  visitation  of  a  starving  multitude, 
suffering  from  a  calamity  ordered  by  the 
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will  of  the  Almightj,  which,  by  a  like  de- 
cree, may  fall  (though  God  forbid  that  it 
should! )  upon  this  country  in  another  year, 
and  against  which  no  human  laws  can  af- 
ford a  guarantee — it  is  not  until  these 
wealthy  towns  feel  their  interests  touched, 
until  their  case  is  pleaded,  that  your  Lord- 
ships are  called  upon  and  pressed  seriously 
to  take  up  the  question  of  poor-law  legis- 
lation for  Ireland.  It  is  certainly  hard 
that  these  towns  should  feel,  as  they  have 
done,  so  much  pressure  from  the  immigra- 
tion of  Irish  poor;  but  if  from  their  situa- 
tion they  are  now  necessitated  to  bear 
some  portion  of  the  burden  of  Irish  pau- 
perism, it  should  be  recollected  that  to  the 
same  cause,  viz.,  their  vicinity  to  the 
shores  of  Ireland,  they  owe  it  that  they 
have  practically  obtained  the  monopoly  of 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  and 
become  the  emporiums  of  Irish  as  well  as 
of  English  commerce  with  tlie  rest  of  the 
world.  Neither  have  they  been  altogether 
losers  by  the  distresses  of  Ireland.  The 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow] 
has  this  evening  noticed  the  impulse  given 
to  the  provision  trade.  I  must  add  that, 
to  the  shipowners,  at  least,  great  must 
have  been  their  gain  by  the  increased  emi- 
gration, and  the  increased  prices  they  have 
lately  charged  for  the  passage — ^greatly 
aggravated  have  been  the  sufferings  of 
many  poor  persons  by  what  I  must  call 
the  inhuman  act  of  raising  the  passage^ 
money,  when  the  very  existence  of  many 
families  depended  upon  their  realizing  pur- 
poses of  emigration  to  a  foreign  land,  in 
preparation  for  which  they  had  sacrificed 
every  resource  at  home.  Thus  to  take 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the  emi- 
grant at  such  a  time  as  the  present,  ap- 
pears to  me  like  locking  the  door  of  a  house 
that  is  on  fire,  and  preventing  the  inhabi- 
tants from  escaping.  My  Lords,  I  would 
entreat  of  you  to  consider  in  the  measure 
before  you,  not  the  interest  of  particular 
English  towns,  but  that  of  the  country  to 
which  it  relates;  and  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  you  will  thus  best  consult  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  empire.  Thanking  your 
Lordships  far  the  attention  with  which  you 
have  heard  me,  I  now  beg  to  move  that 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  be  postponed 
to  this  day  six  months. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  consider- 
ed that  the  only  new  principle  embodied  in 
the  Bill  before  their  Lordships  was,  that 
which  enabled  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers, under  particular  emergencies,  to  em- 
power the  boards  of  guardians  to  afford 


out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied  pauper 
for  certain  periods.  It  had  been  argued, 
that  such  a  measure  as  the  present  would 
increase  the  evils  of  Ireland  by  causing 
the  degradation  of  the  Irish  peasantry; 
but,  he  would  ask,  was  the  position  of 
the  Irish  pauper  so  satisfactory  at  pre- 
sent that  he  should  dread  the  effect  of 
such  a  change  in  his  condition?  If 
he  (the  Earl  of  St.  Germans)  thought 
that  this  measure  would  aggravate  the 
evils  of  Ireland,  he  should  be  the  last  man 
to  give  it  his  support;  but  he  anticipated 
no  such  result.  He  did  not  approve  of  in- 
discriminate out-door  relief;  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  injurious  effects  of  that  system 
in  this  country;  but  it  was  unfair  to  argue 
from  an  abuse  against  a  use.  It  was  not 
at  all  probable  that  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners would  set  aside  the  workhouse 
test,  and  direct  out-door  relief  to  be  given 
indiscriminately.  Reference  had  been  made 
on  a  former  evening  to  the  very  able  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Commission  of  Poor 
Inquiry  of  1836,  of  which  the  most  rev. 
Prelate  opposite  (the  Archbishop  of  Dublin) 
was  a  member;  and  he  remembered  that  a 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Monteagle)  had  expressed 
his  condemnation  of  this  measure,  because 
it  was  one  which,  it  was  said,  had  been 
thoroughly  considered  by  that  Commission, 
and  pronounced  to  be  inapplicable  to  Ire- 
land. Now,  he  had  looked  through  the 
report,  and  could  find  nothing  to  justify  the 
interpretation  which  the  noble  Lord  put 
upon  it.  If  the  report  in  question  were 
worth  anything  as  an  authority,  it  rather 
made  in  nivour  of  the  Bill  under  considera- 
tion; at  least,  it  was  as  good  authority 
against  the  workhouse  system  as  against  a 
system  of  qualified  out-door  relief.  After 
giving  the  subject  the  best  consideration  in 
his  power,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  measure  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  Ireland.  It  would  tend  mate- 
rially to  diminish  the  monstrous  competi- 
tion for  land  in  Ireland,  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  evils  of  that  country. 
The  poor  people  now  felt  they  were  with- 
out any  resource  whatsoever,  and  that  the 
possession  of  a  plot  of  ground  was  their 
sole  protection  from  want  and  destitution; 
they  consequently  clung  to  the  possession 
of  the  land  with  the  most  reckless  tenacity; 
and  he  (the  Earl  of  St.  Germans)  was  under 
the  impression  that  this  measure  would 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  to  find  profitable  occupa- 
tion for  the  people.  There  was  nothing 
novel  in  these  views;  for  so  long  ago  as 
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the  year  1835,  it  was  minutely  inquired 
into  by  the  Committee  of  which  Mr.  Lynch 
waa  chairman;  and  he  (the  Earl  of  St. 
Germans)  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Griffith  on  the  subject.  It  appeared  that 
a  great  deal  of  waste  land  was  now  in  pro- 
oess  of  reclamation :  he  was  happy  to 
think  that  a  great  deal  of  profitable  em- 
ployment would  be  afforded;  and  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  the  people  would  be  convert- 
ed from  miserable  cottiers  into  prosperous 
and  independent  labourers.  To  bring  about 
that  happy  result,  must,  of  course,  be  the 
work  of  time.  It  was  impossible  to  do  it 
at  once;  and  one  of  the  main  grounds  on 
which  he  based  his  support  of  the  present 
Bill  was,  that  it  was  a  measure  calculated 
to  provide  against  the  miseries  which,  in 
all  probability,  would  attend  upon  the 
transition  state.  The  time  had  now  come 
that  the  property  of  Ireland  ought  to  be 
made  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  des- 
titution of  Ireland.  Was  that  the  case  at 
present  ?  Let  them  now  see  what  was 
tho  whole  amount  that  was  so  applied. 
The  amount  of  the  poor  rate  for  the  vear 
ending  December,  1845,  was  298,0002.; 
and  for  the  year,  up  to  3 let  of  December, 
1846,  426,816/.  That  was  the  whole 
annual  expense  to  which  the  property  of 
Ireland  was  at  present  liable  in  respect  of 
the  poor  law;  and  if  he  assumed  the  value 
of  the  property  assessed  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland  at  16,000.000Z.  — 
though  he  dare  say  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Monteagle)  would  hardly  concede 
that  point — he  would  scarcely  allow  that 
the  actual  value  of  the  property  rated  for 
the  poor  in  Ireland  was  so  much;  but  if 
the  noble  Lord  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  1843,  he 
would  find  the  whole  value  of  the  property 
rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  be 
13,200,0002.  and  odd  pounds.  That,  as 
he  (Earl  St.  Germans)  believed,  was  as- 
sumed to  be  20  per  cent  below  the  real 
value ;  but  he  would  take  it  to  be 
13,200,0002.  Suppose  the  totol  amount 
of  rate  to  be  426,000/.,  and  the  value  of 
the  property  assessed  to  be  13,200,000/., 
that  would  give  about  7^d.  in  the  pound  as 
the  charge  to  which  property  was  liable  in 
Ireland  for  the  relief  of  the  poor;  and  if 
the  estimate  of  the  supposed  real  value  of 
the  property  were  taken,  the  assessment 
would  be  reduced  to  G^d.  in  the  pound.  It 
might  be  said,  that  large  sums  were  raised 
by  voluntary  subscription  for  the  medical 
relief  of  the  poor.    He  wished  to  state  the 


case  as  favourably  as  he  possibly  could, 
and  he  would  therefore  mention  the  sums 
paid  for  the  support  of  infirmaries,  dispen- 
saries, and  fever  hospitals.  In  1839  (the 
last  year  for  which  tnere  were  any  returns 
on  the  subject),  the  assessment  for  infir- 
maries in  Ireland  was  25,252/.,  and  the 
private  subscriptions  were  4,305/.,  making 
together  29,557/*  ;  for  dispensaries  the 
assessment  was  34,000/.,  and  the  private 
subscriptions  34,000/. ;  for  fever  hospitals 
the  Parliamentary  grant  was  22,000/., 
and  the  subscriptions  7,000/.  These  sums 
made  a  total  of  126,000  and  some  odd 
hundreds  of  pounds;  and  adding  that  latter 
sum  to  the  amount  raised  for  the  direct 
relief  of  the  poor,  and  supposing  that  the 
property  of  Ireland  was  not  under-estimated 
at  13,000,000/.,  it  would  appear  that  the 
extent  to  which  the  landowners  and  land 
occupiers  in  Ireland  were  burdened  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  was  only  9^d,  in  the 
pound.  There  was  a  wide  margin  between 
that  and  confiscation.  As  to  the  working 
of  the  present  measure,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  disposi- 
tion to  extravagance  on  the  part  of  boards 
of  guardians;  he  rather  thought  they  were 
inclined  to  be  parsimonious  and  sparing  in 
doling  out  relief  to  the  poor;  and  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  exercise  of  too  much  libe- 
rality on  the  part  of  those  bodies;  but, 
supposing  that  they  were  inclined  to  be 
extravagant,  they  could  be  controlled  and 
restricted  by  the  central  authority,  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners;  but  he  thought 
they  would  not  allow  any  extravagant  ex- 
penditure of  the  funds  committed  to  their 
care.  It  should  be  recollected,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  charge  must  come  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  and  if  they  indulged  in  ex- 
travagance, it  would  be  partly  at  their  own 
expense.  He  would  now  look  how  the 
measure  was  likely  to  work  practically.  He 
believed  the  workhouse  test  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of  the 
poor-law  system;  and  he  could  never  bring 
himself  to  believe  that  it  would  be  set  aside 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  With 
regard  to  the  clause  having  reference  to 
the  election  of  ex-officio  guardians,  what 
he  was  about  to  say  was  this — that  the 
election  of  ex-oficio  guardians  should,  if 
possible,  be  avoided.  For  his  own  part  he 
should  not  object  individually  to  the  intro- 
duction of  all  magistrates  into  the  boards 
bf  guardians  as  in  England;  but  there  was 
a  difierence  between  the  circumstances  of 
England  and  Ireland  in  this  respect;  the 
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unions  in  Ireland  were  of  much  larger 
size ;  and  there  was  a  much  larger 
number  of  justices  resident  in  those 
unions.  He  happened  to  have  a  return, 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  in  nine 
unions  the  number  of  ex-officio  guai-diaus 
would  exceed — ^if  all  justices  were  to  be 
made  ex»officio  guardians — the  number 
of  elected  guardians.  He  did  not  think 
there  would  be  any  harm  in  that.  He 
thought  they  would  use  their  influence  very 
properly;  but,  as  the  noble  Marquess  had 
said  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  they  must 
consider  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  people,  and  they  should  not  close 
their  ears  against  the  expression  of  the 
general  feeling  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  His  noble  Friend  had  said,  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  on  the  subject;  and  he 
would  suggest  to  the  noble  Marquess  that 
it  might  be  better  to  provide  that  all  jus- 
tices should  be  ex-officio  members  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  provided  that  in  those 
particular  cases  where  the  number  of  the 
ex-officio  guardians  should  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  the  elected  guardians,  then  that  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  should  take  mea- 
sures to  increase  the  number  of  elected 
guardians.  He  should  next  refer  to  the 
9th  Clause  of  the  Bill,  which  enacted,  that 
occupiers  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land  should  not  be  deemed  to  he  desti- 
tute. The  effect  of  that  clause  would  be, 
to  put  the  people  in  a  worse  position  than 
they  were  in  at  present.  Under  the  exist- 
ing law,  if  a  man  in  the  occupation  of  land 
met  with  an  accident,  or  was  out  of  em- 
ployment, the  guardians  might  give  him 
relief;  but  under  the  clause  now  proposed, 
however  great  might  be  his  necessities,  if 
he  was  in  occupation  of  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  of  land,  it  would  be  quite  incom- 
petent for  them  to  grant  him  relief.  It 
was  perfectly  true,  that  in  England  the 
board  of  guardians  had  a  right  to  call  on 
any  person  having  property  and  applying 
for  relief,  to  give  up  that  property;  but 
that  right  was  not  enforced  in  all  cases; 
and  he  (Earl  St.  Germans)  would  be  in- 
clined to  leave  the  matter  in  Ireland  as  in 
England  to  the  discretion  of  the  board 
of  guardians.  He  hardly  thought  they 
woidd  give  a  man  relief  if  they  conceived 
he  could  pay  his  way;  and  he  called  their 
Lordships*  attention  to  this  clause  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  his  conviction  that 
the  clause  should  be  omitted;  that  it  should 
be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board  of 
guardians  to  grant  or  withhold  relief,  under 
the  circumstances,  as  they  thought  proper. 


He  begged  to  express  his  earnest  hope  that 
their  Lordships  would  not  agree  to  an 
Amendment  to  which  it  was  perhaps  some- 
what irregular  then  to  advert;  but  which 
he  believed  it  was  intended  to  propose  in 
Committee,  on  the  subject  of  the  payment 
of  the  rate,  because  he  believed  that  the 
success  of  that  Amendment  would  be  en- 
tirely fatal  to  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  He 
was  quite  aware  it  might  be  said,  that  all 
the  rates  and  burdens  came  out  of  the  land 
eventually;  but  the  Irish  small  farmer  did 
not  understand  this.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  cases  of  England  and  Ireland  were  in 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  very  dif- 
ferent. In  England  there  was  not  the 
same  competition  for  land  as  in  Ireland.  In 
this  country,  if  a  tenant  found  he  could  not 
pay  the  taxes  and  rent,  and  leave  a  reason- 
able profit  for  himself,  he  would  look  for  a 
farm  in  a  different  part  of  the  country;  but 
in  Ireland  land  was  a  necessary  of  life. 
A  man  must  have  land  or  starve.  Such 
was  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  acquire  land  that  they  would  promise 
any  rent.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  Irish  landloitls  charged  exorbitant 
rents  ;  but  unquestionably  the  land  was 
generally  let  according  to  the  system 
known  by  the  name  of  "cant,"  a  sort  of 
auction,  by  which  they  took  the  chance  of 
getting  as  much  rent  as  possible.  He  (Lord 
St.  Germans)  was  of  opinion,  that  the  prac- 
tical effect  of  such  an  Amendment  as  he 
understood  was  to  be  proposed,  would  be 
to  throw  the  burden  of  the  rate  not  merely 
nominallj^,  but  really  on  the  tenant — at  all 
events  the  tenant  would  think  so,  and  the  re- 
sult would  be  an  utter  impossibility  of  collect- 
ing the  rate;  and,  therefore,  such  an  Amend- 
ment as  the  one  to  which  he  referred  ought 
not  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bill.  He  would  not 
trespass  further  on  their  Lordships*  atten- 
tion; but  would  conclude  with  expressing  a 
hope  that  they  would  agree  to  the  present 
measure,  taking  it  as  the  noble  Marquess 
had  introduced  it — as  ancillary  to  other 
measures  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  which  it 
was  their  intention  to  introduce  for  the 
better  cultivation  of  the  Irish  soil,  and  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country.  If, 
however,  their  Lordships  were  irrecon- 
cilably hostile  to  the  measure,  it  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  very  much  better  that  they 
should  reject  it  at  once  openly  and  man- 
fully, because  of  the  principle  it  contained, 
than  that  they  should  emasculate  it  by 
adopting  amendments  which  would  destroy 
its  effects. 
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LoB3>  M0NTEA6LE  saidr  he  always 
listened  to  his  Doble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
St.  Germans)  with  great  pleasure.  He 
nniformlj  spoke  with  great  clearness  and 
effect;  but  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  had  never 
heard  him  with  so  much  surprise  as  on  the 
present  occasion.  His  noble  Friend,  after 
Jiaring  a  full  opportunity  of  looking  into 
the  Tarious  authorities  on  this  question, 
had  come  down  to  that  House,  and  sought 
to  controvert  the  authorities  which  he  (Lord 
Monteagle)  on  a  former  occasion  relied  on 
as  unfaTourable  to  the  out-door  system,  by 
quoting  a  passage  from  the  report  of  the 
Commission  of  which  the  most  rev.  Pre- 
late on  the  right  of  the  Chancellor  was  a 
member,  and  which  was  generally  known 
as  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's  Report.  If 
ever  there  was  a  document  to  which  the 
opponents  of  the  out-door  system  might 
confidently  appeal  as  entirely  substantiating 
their  position,  and  entirely  disproving  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  that  system, 
the  report  in  question  was  that  docu- 
ment. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  would 
save  his  noble  Friend  the  expenditure  of 
much  unnecessary  energy,  and  their  Lord- 
ships the  waste  of  some  time  by  a  single 
word  in  explanation.  What  he  had  said, 
or  at  least  what  he  had  intended  to  convey, 
was  simply  this,  that  the  report  of  the 
Commission  with  which  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  was  connected,  made  as  strongly 
against  the  workhouse  system  as  against 
the  out-door  system.  This  being  so,  he 
had  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
scarcely  fair  for  the  noble  Lord  to  rely  for 
the  substantiation  of  his  position  on  that 
report;  he  could  not  admit  its  authority  in 
the  one  case,  and  reject  it  in  the  other. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  had  still  to  express 
his  surprise  that  the  noble  Earl  should  have 
cited  passages  from  the  report  in  question 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  a  principle 
of  out-door  relief  was  inculcated  in  that  do- 
enment,  whereas  the  very  reverse  was  the 
fact.  If  a  decisive  and  unqualified  denun- 
ciation of  the  out-door  system  was  to  be 
looked  for  anywhere  on  earth,  he  should 
say  that  it  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  pages 
of  that  report.  But  the  noble  Earl,  though 
he  had  endeavoured  to  deal  with  several  of 
the  authorities  which  he  (Lord  Monteagle) 
had  adduced  on  a  former  occasion,  had  to- 
tally omitted  to  allude  to  one  authority — 
the  last  of  all  in  point  of  date,  and  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  all — namely,  the 
report  of  their  Lordships  last  year  on  the 
qnestion  of  out-door  relief — a  report   in 


which  it  was  expressly  stated  that  their 
Lordships'  opinions  on  the  question  were  in 
entire  consonance  and  conformity  with  the 
evidence  and  authorities  which  were  relied 
on  by  the  opponents  of  that  system.  The 
noble  Earl  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
Commission  from  whom  that  report  ema- 
nated, and  a  party  to  the  declaration 
against  out-door  relief.  Now,  he  would 
wish  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  one  question, 
which  was  this — whether  he  thought  that 
the  report  in  question  was  fairly  suscep- 
tible of  any  other  interpretation  than  that 
which  he  (Lord  Monteagle)  put  upon  it. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS,  having 
been  so  directly  challenged,  would  say  a 
few  words  in  reply  and  in  explanation. 
The  passages  in  the  report  alluded  to,  were 
undoubtedly  to  be  found  there;  but  they 
were  the  production  of  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self (Lord  Monteagle),  and  the  report  was 
drawn  up  at  the  close  of  a  long,  weari- 
some, and  laborious  Session, in  the  presence 
of  but  few  Irish  Peers,  and  of  no  English 
Peer  but  himself.  He  might  dilate  on  the 
inconvenience  and  almost  the  impractica- 
bility of  ofiering  an  opposition  at  such  a 
period  and  under  such  circumstances;  but 
on  this  he  would  not  dwell.  He  would  con- 
tent himself  with  observing,  that  the  unex- 
ampled emergency  and  pressure  which 
made  the  present  measure  necessary,  had 
no  existence  at  that  time;  and  he  accord- 
ingly had  not  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
moot  a  question  of  such  gravity  and  im- 
portance, on  his  own  single  authority,  by 
then  bringing  forward  a  counter-resolution 
declaratory  of  the  necessity  of  out- door  re- 
lief. It  was  his  noble  Friend  who  had  en- 
grafted that  opinion  on  the  report;  and  he 
(the  Earl  of  St.  Germans)  therefore  left  it 
to  their  Lordships  to  say  whether  there 
was  any  greater  weight  to  be  attached  to 
that  passage  in  the  report,  than  to  a 
speech  of  his  noble  Friend  in  that  House. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  thought  that  his 
position  was  now  made  still  stronger  than 
before,  for  he  had  now  the  admission  that 
the  noble  Lord,  who  had  claimed  the  dis- 
tinction of  standing  alone  as  the  re- 
presentative of  all  England  in  the  Com- 
mittee, in  that  authoritative  character  had 
not  hesitated  to  give  his  sanction  to  a 
report  condemnatory  of  out-door  relief, 
which  report  had  been  agreed  to  on  full 
deliberation.  Most  assuredly  the  report 
had  not  taken  any  of  their  Lordships  by 
surprise ;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  been 
printed  and  reprinted  and  circulated  before 
adoption;  nor   had   he   until   that  night 
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heard  from  the  noble  Lord  a  single  word 
Bjmptomatic  of  doubt  or  distrust  as  to  the 
opinion  to  which  he  had  made  himself 
voluntarily  a  party.  The  noble  Lord 
pleaded,  in  justification  of  the  present  mea- 
sure, and  in  defence  of  his  change  of  opin- 
ion, his  support  of  the  fact  that  the 
pressure  and  emergency  with  which  the 
country  was  most  unhappily  afflicted,  had 
no  existence  when  the  report  was  adopted. 
No  doubt  it  was  so;  but  that  constituted 
one  of  his  (Lord  Monteagle's)  main  objec- 
tions to  the  Bill :  he  protested  against  their 
Lordships  legislating  permanently  in  a  spe- 
cial emergency.  If  they  were  justifiaole 
in  taking  this  course,  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
St.  Germans')  justification  would  be  quite 
admissible.  But  he  denied  that  under  the 
pressure  of  a  temporary  emergency  it  was 
competent  or  discreet  for  them  to  decide  on 
the  case  of  Ireland,  or  to  adopt  a  perma- 
nent system  of  legislation  on  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  questions,  the  support  of  pauper- 
ism. He  had  given  his  coraial  assent  to 
the  Temporary  Relief  Bill,  because,  as  its 
name  implied,  it  was  designed  to  meet  a 
temporary  evil;  but  if  they  were  about  to 
make  their  permanent  legislation  depen- 
dent, not  on  those  principles  to  which  both 
science  and  experience  taught  them  to  look 
for  the  security  and  well-being  of  society, 
but  on  impulses  derived  from  an  emergency 
the  greatest  and  strangest  that  had  ever 
existed  in  the  history  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  from  a  social  state  disorganized  and 
anomalous — if  they  were  to  frame  their  le- 
gislation in  reference  to  such  an  emer- 
gency, and  overrule  the  resolution  they  had 
adopted  when  there  was  a  greater  calmness 
and  absence  of  excitement  than  at  present 
— they  would  run  the  hasard  of  passing  very 
bad  laws.  If  there  was  an  insurrection  in 
the  land  which  endangered  the  public  peace, 
and  rendered  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus,  and  the  enactment  of  other  mea- 
sures of  repression  or  punishment  neces- 
sary, would  that,  he  asked,  be  a  proper 
period  in  which  to  devise  laws  to  aflect 
permanentlv  the  liberty  of  the  subject? 
lie  willingly  admitted  the  ability  of  the 
speech  made  by  the  noble  Marquess  who 
introduced  the  Bill;  but  it  was  worthy  of 
remark,  that  all  his  arguments  in  defence 
of  the  measure  were  founded  on  the  present 
emergency;  not  one  argument  was  adduced 
to  defend  the  measure  as  proposed.  The 
argument  of  his  noble  Friend  the  President 
of  the  Council  seemed  throughout  to  admit 
that  it  could  not  be  rational  that  legislation 
devised  for  tho  purpose  of  meeting  a  tem- 


porary emergency  ought  to  he  of  a  per- 
manent character,  ^e  would  not  now 
anticipate  the  discussion  in  Committee;  bat 
he  thought  it  as  well  to  notify  to  their 
Lordships,  that,  in  conformity  with  this 
principle,  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  in 
Committee  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  pre- 
sent measure.  He  would  endeavour  to 
convince  the  House  that  such  a  coarse  was 
just  and  expedient;  and  he  would  take  the 
sense  of  their  Lordships  on  it.  For  the 
present  it  was  scarcely  necessair  that  he 
should  do  more  than  call  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  this  fact,  that  although  in  a 
previous  debate  he  had  shown  that  the 
whole  current  of  authorities,  from  the  time 
of  the  Union  to  the  present  hour,  were  on 
his  side  of  the  question,  neither  at  that 
time  nor  on  the  present  occasion  had 
even  a  shadow  of  an  authority  been  adduced 
against  him.  It  should  also  be  remember- 
ed that  the  Legislature  was  at  this  moment 
in  a  very  peculiar  position.  Rumour  as- 
signed but  a  brief  duration  to  the  present 
Parliament.  With  that,  however,  it  might 
be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  Honse  of  Lords 
had  nothing  to  do :  his  motive  for  alluding 
to  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  his 
unqualified  conviction,  that  if  they  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Session,  and  had 
months  before  them,  he  could  adduce  in 
favour  of  his  position  an  authority  even 
more  conclusive  than  all  the  reports  and 
evidence  he  had  hitherto  pressed  into  his 
service.  He  could  have  appealed  in  that 
case  to  the  conelusive  authority  of  experi- 
ence. Parliament  had  passed  a  Bill  for  the 
temporary  relief  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
which  to  a  certain  degree  contained  the  same 
principle  of  danger  which  was  unhappily  to 
be  found  in  the  present  measure.  To  the 
temporary  measure,  neither  he  nor  those 
who  felt  with  him  had  ofi^ered  any  objection; 
they  had  been  ready  to  run  any  risk;  they 
had  been  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice;  and 
to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  under 
that  measure  the  property  which  they  held, 
admitting  that  their  property  was  held  bj 
them  not  merely  as  proprietors,  but,  as 
trustees  for  the  public  good.  That  Act, 
passed  as  it  was  to  meet  a  temporary 
emergency,  would  soon  furnish  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  system  of  out-door 
relief.  It  would  have  afforded  him  un- 
affected pleasure,  and  would  have  relieved 
his  mind  from  great  uncertainty,  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  the  noble  Marquess  to 
have  aeclared  that  from  the  good  working 
of  the  temporary  measure,  the  Govemniont 
were  confidently  aasored  that  the  operation 
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of  the  pennanent  measure  now  under  dis- 
cussion would  be  found  to  be  salutary  and 
beneficial.  On  this  subject,  bowever,  his 
noble  Friend  bad  been  ominously  silent; 
and  as  no  documentary  evidence  was  fur- 
nished, any  effectual  reference  to  experi- 
ence was,  at  present,  out  of  the  question. 
They  could  only  refer  to  the  opinions  of 
those  who  were  the  best  possible  authorities 
on  such  subjects,  and  their  opinions  would 
be  found  to  be  uniformly  adverse  to  tho 
out-door  system.  Neither  was  English 
experience  a  very  safe  guide — at  least, 
without  much  caution.  The  condition  and 
circumstances  of  both  countries  were  so 
essentially  different,  that  it  would  be  most 
irrational  to  assume  that  it  was  always  wise 
to  apply  the  same  measure  of  legislation  to 
both.  Of  130  unions  in  Ireland,  19  varied 
in  extent  fix>m  250,000  to  500,000  square 
acres,  and  111  unions  only  were  below  the 
lowest  of  those  numbers;  whereas  in  Eng- 
land there  were  only  two  unions  out  of  600 
which  exceeded  in  extent  250,000  acres, 
while  582  were  below  that  average.  How, 
then,  could  they  believe  that  the  workhouse 
test  would  work  equally  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, where  not  only  the  state  of  society, 
bat  the  order  of  things,  were  so  essentially 
dissimilar  ?  Without  an  immense  addition 
to  the  number  of  workhouses  in  Ireland, 
it  would  become  imperative  to  give  out-door 
relief  almost  universally,  if  any  relief  at  all 
were  given.  Under  these  circumstances, 
eren  if  Parliament  were  introducing  the 
proposed  system  of  poor-law  administration 
for  the  first  time,  without  any  disturbing 
causes  arising  out  of  the  widely-spread 
distress,  and  the  still  more  widely-spread 
relief  works,  they  would  have  great  diffi- 
culties to  surmount ;  and  he  asked  those 
who  were  most  conversant  with  the  ope- 
ration of  the  English  poor  law,  how  it 
would  be  possible,  even  in  England,  with 
the  advanced  state  of  society  in  this  coun- 
try, that  with  such  difficulties  they  could 
expect  such  a  measure  to  succeed?  How 
could  the  poor  laws  be  administered  in  the 
workhouse  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty 
miles  from  parts  of  the  union  ?  How  could 
guardians  fulfil  their  duties  ?  In  England, 
there  were  600  workhouses,  for  a  popu- 
lation of  16.000,000.  In  Ireland,  for  a 
population  of  8,000,000,  the  workhouses 
were  but  130.  But  there  were  other 
difficulties  which  would  arise.  The  noble 
Marquess  assumed  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  under  this  Bill  would  be  admi- 
nistered, would  be  the  "  wisest,  discreetest, 
best" — that  few  would  ask  for  relief  who 
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had  not  a  title  to  receive  it — and  that  all 
who  had  such  title  would  be  rejected.  He 
(Lord  Monteagle)  very  much  doubted  this. 
Destitution  would,  no  doubt,  too  often 
arise ;  but  the  excuse  of  destitution  would 
never  be  wanting.  As  for  the  relieving 
officer,  he  believed  it  would  be  found  that 
that  personage  would  be  wholly  unable  to 
do  justice  to  the  intentions  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Let  them  look  to  the  distance 
between  the  workhouses,  and  to  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  unions,  and  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  only  proposed  to  appoint  one 
single  relieving  officer  in  a  union,  and  they 
would  see  reason  to  think  that  it  would  be 
impossible  that  the  caution  necessary  for 
the  administration  of  relief  could  be  exer- 
cised. How  could  one  solitary  relieving 
officer,  stationed  in  a  remote  part  of  Ire- 
land, and  subject  to  the  popular  influences 
by  which  he  would  be  surrounded,  be 
safely  entrusted  with  powers  such  as  this 
measure  proposed  to  confer  upon  him  ? 
Could  he  exercise  them  freely  ?  Could  he 
administer  them  with  personal  safety? 
Did  they  think  that  any  insurance  office 
could  be  found  to  insure  his  life  for  a 
week,  if  he  performed  his  duty  ?  If  there 
were  no  other  objection,  the  vesting  in  a 
single  officer  these  extraordinary  powers, 
would  render  the  Bill  totally  impracticable, 
and  highly  dangerous  to  the  peace  or  the 
property  of  Ireland.  He  felt,  too,  that 
there  would  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
the  selection  of  these  very  responsible  offi- 
cers under  any  arrangement  that  might 
be  made ;  but  it  would  be  better  to 
have  them  selected  by  an  impartial  Go- 
vernment than  by  the  guardians  of  the 
unions.  Then  with  respect  to  the  work- 
house accommodation.  They  had  work- 
house accommodation  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment  for  110,000  persons  ;  but 
there  were  at  present  120,000,  or  rather 
more,  obtaining  relief  in  those  workhouses. 
How,  then,  were  they  to  bring  the  work- 
house test  into  operation  ?  It  was  said  some 
of  the  present  inmates  must  be  removed. 
How  was  this  to  be  effected?  Of  these 
110,000,  upwards  of  50,000  were  children. 
Could  these  children  be  removed  ?  That 
could  not  be  done  without  depriving  them 
of  the  education  they  were  receiving 
there;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  work- 
house education  in  Ireland  was  going  on 
remarkably  well.  Again,  it  was  said  that 
the  Board  of  Works  was  giving  employ- 
ment on  a  great  scale.  600,000  or  600,000 
being  engaged  on  the  roads  and  drainages; 
but  there  was  a  period  beyond  which  that 
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employment  could  not  be  given;  and  when 
that  period  of  the  redaction  of  labourers 
arrived,  they  would  have  a  flood  of  paupers 
to  be  relieved  in  the  workhouses.     The 
workhouses  would  be  choked  up,  the  work- 
house test  would  cease,  out-door  relief  with- 
out any  test  at  all  would  be  the  alterna- 
tive, and  ruin  to  property  and  the  degrada- 
tion of   the  people  the  inevitable  result. 
Therefore,  he  considered  that  the  work- 
house test  in  this  Bill  was  a  mere  fallacy. 
His  noble  Friend  had  informed  the  House 
that  this  Bill  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy. 
That  would  be  found  a  very  diffictdt  sub- 
ject,   lie  rejoiced,  however,  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  considered  it;  but  he  took 
the  liberty  of  stating  to  the  Government, 
that  they  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  root  out  mendicancy  from  the 
rural  districts  of  Ireland;  they  could  not 
root  out  of  the  Irish  heart  that  which  was 
cherished,  not  only  as  a  natural  sympathy, 
but  as  a  part  of  their  religion,  namely,  that 
the  administration  of  alms  to  the  destitute 
was  a  moral  and  religious  duty.     But  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  people 
would  be  satisfied  in  this  respect  with  pay- 
ing their  poor-rates;  and  that  if  they  paid 
their  rates  they  would  think  that  was  satis- 
fying this  duty.     But  this  argument,  too, 
was  inapplicable;  for  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  great  mass  of  occupiers  of 
land  in  Ireland  were  exempt  from  all  pav- 
ment  of  rates,  and  therefore  they  could 
not  set  o£F  rates  to  which  they  did  not 
contribute,  to  excuse  the  non-compliance 
with  an  obligation  which  they  felt  it  to  be 
a  duty  to  perform.  Very  few  persons  were 
aware  of  the  amount  of  charity  that  was 
displayed  in   Ireland.     lie  believed  that 
very  largo  amounts  were  collected  for  cha- 
ritable purposes  in  the  towns  of  that  coun- 
try;  and,  speaking  of  Dublin,  which  he 
mentioned   the  more    readily  because  he 
was  totally  unconnected  with  it,  ho  be- 
lieved their  Lordships  would  find  that  there 
was  far  more  collected  there,  in  proportion 
to  its  sise  and  its  wealth,  for  charitable 
purposes  in  connexion  with  religious  duties 
and  with  education,  than  in  any  other  city 
of  the  empire.     If  their  Lordships  were  to 
be  led  away  by  the  statement  of  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  St.  Germans),  they  would 
have  a  most  erroneous  as  well  as  a  most 
miserable  idea  of  the  charities  in  Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  spoke 
onlv  of  the  legal  burdens  of  the  land. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE:  But  what  were 
the  legal  burdens?  They  were  then  speak- 


ing of  what  was  done  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
tress in  Ireland;  and  if  it  were  found  that 
that  consisted  of  voluntary  relief  in  the 
shape  of  charity,  it  was  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered a  charge  and  burden  on  the  land. 
Were  their  charities  to  be  the  less  consid- 
ered because  they  were  spontaneous,  and 
not  the  result  of  coercive  laws  ?  With  re- 
gard to  what  had  been  called  the  confis- 
cation of  Irish  property,  although  he  con- 
tended that  this  Bill  would  very  seriously 
affect  the  interests  of  property  in  that 
country,  yet  he  was  willing  to  treat  that 
question   as  a  secondary  argument,  pro- 
vided it  could  be  shown  that  this  measure 
was  a  safe  and  judicious  mode  of  adminis- 
tering permanent    relief   in  Ireland.     If 
the  Bill  would  tend  to  improve  the  moral 
and  physical  condition  of  the  peoj^e— if  it 
would  open  up  new  sources  of  iiidiistry — 
then  he    would    admit  that    the  money 
charge  on  land  was  the  least  part  oi  the 
question.     However,  this  mudi  he  most 
observe,  in  passing,  that  the  argument  re- 
specting confiscation,   though    he   would 
treat  it  as  secondary  and  subordinate,  was 
by  no  means  undeserving  of  serious  con- 
sideration.    The  noble  Lord  had  talked 
glibly  upon  that  subject;  he  had  antici- 
pated as  a  benefit  a  large  change  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  passing  of  estates  into  new 
hands.     But  he  (Lord  Ifonteagle)  would 
respectfully  warn  their  Lordships,  that  this 
was  not  always  an  easy  or  a  safe  process* 
They  could  not  abruptly  tear  asunder  all 
the  connexions  that  had  existed  for  a  long 
series  of  years  in  an  old  country,  and  at- 
tempt to  rejoin  tbem  by  artificial  means, 
without  running  some  hasard  to  the  safety 
of  the  framework  of  society  itself.     The 
noble  Marqucsb  who  opened  Uie  present  de- 
bate, had  expressed  a  hope  that  this  mea- 
sure would  be  the  means  of  substituting  the 
plough  for  the  spade  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  in  Ireland.     But  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  change?     It  might  in- 
crease the  gross  amount  of  the  produce; 
but  it  would  not  increase  the  demand  for 
agricultural  labour.     It  might  benefit  the 
landlords;  but  there  never  was  a  greater 
fallacy  than  to  contend  that  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture  would  give  the  ten- 
ant-farmers greater  power   to  employ  la- 
bourers.    More  than  double  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  were  employed  in 
Ireland  than  in  England  ;  yet  it  was  well 
known  that  agriculture — improved  agricul- 
ture— would  lessen,  not  augment,  the  de- 
mand for  labour.     This   Bill   would  not 
increase  that  demand.    It  was  against  all 
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hcia  Mid  experience  to  entertain  such  an 
expectation.  He  had  already  addressed 
their  LordshipB  on  the  injustice  of  the  pro- 
position for  extending  the  area  of  taxation 
from  the  electoral  district  to  the  union, 
when  the  rate  in  any  town  district  should 
amount  to  2$,  6d,  This  was  intended  to 
operate  as  a  henefit  to  the  towns  hy  pre- 
Tenttng  panpera  from  crowding  into  them 
from  the  surrounding  agricultural  dis- 
tricts; bat  the  effect,  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  the  Tery  reverse.  It  would  operate  as  a 
bounty  on  settling  in  towns.  The  proposal 
in  this  Bill  was,  that  when  the  rate  in  the 
towns  exceeded  2$.  6c7.,  the  excess  should 
be  levied  generally  upon  the  union.  He 
would  briefly  show  the  danger  with  which 
the  plan  was  pregnant;  for  his  belief  was, 
that  it  would,  on  the  contrary,  whilst  it 
injured  the  rural  districts,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  a  large  influx  of  pauperism 
into  the  towns.  There  was  no  person 
who  had  travelled  through  the  towns  of 
Ireland,  who  had  not  been  struck  with  the 
long  lines  of  cabins  and  hovels  that  were 
erected  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Now, 
if  the  owners  of  these  cabins  and  hovels 
could  make  their  poor  tenants  the  recipi- 
ents of  out-door  relief,  out  of  which  they 
might  be  able  to  pay  their  rent,  was  it  not 
obvious  that  a  facility  would  be  afforded  to 
those  landlords  who  had  a  larger  inter- 
est in  receiving  rents  to  their  interest  in 
keeping  down  the  amount  of  the  rates  ? 
A  capitalist  might  expend  1,0002.  in  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  laud  near  a  town; 
he  might  build  upon  it;  his  tenants  might 
become  recipients  of  the  poor  rates;  which, 
according  to  this  BiU,  would  fall  not  ex- 
clusively upon  the  town,  but  upon  persons 
living  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
town,  so  soon  as  it  happened  that  the  rate 
amounted  to  more  than  2$.  6d[.,  because 
the  excess  of  the  rate  would  then  fall  upon 
the  union  at  large.  There  would  have 
been  more  reason  to  have  enacted  that 
the  rate  in  the  first  instance  should  fall 
upon  the  union  at  large;  but  that,  if  there 
were  an  excess  of  pauperism  in  any  parti- 
cular part  of  the  union,  the  burden  of  that 
excess  should  fall  upon  that  particular  lo- 
cality. This  would  afford  a  motive  for  eco- 
nomy. It  was  said  that  this  Bill  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  immigration  of 
Irish  paupers  into  England.  There  was, 
in  his  mind,  no  delusion  greater  than  that 
of  attributing  any  such  effect  to  the  mea- 
sure. Yet  he  could  trace  the  origin  of 
the  Act,  by  much  of  the  support  it  re- 
ceived, to  this  most  fallacious  expectation. 


He  did  not  attribute  this  selfishness  to  the 
House  he  was  addressing.  He  would  not 
attribute  to  their  Lordships  a  disposition 
to  do  wrong  to  Ireland,  in  order  to  gain  a 
possible  good  for  themselves.  Their  na- 
ture would  revolt  at  it;  but  undoubtedly 
there  were  some  persons  who  were  not 
guided  by  so  high  and  generous  a  feeling 
as  that  which  he  presumed  actuated  their 
Lordships;  and  he  certainty  believed,  from 
what  he  had  read  and  heard,  that  not  a  de- 
sire to  relieve  Irish  poverty,  but  the  desire 
to  check  Irish  immigration  into  England, 
was  one  of  the  chief  motives  with  many 
for  supporting  out-door  relief.  That  was 
not  very  generous,  but  it  was  likewise  most 
unwise  and  illogical.  Out-door  relief  could 
not  have  the  effect  of  checking  immigra- 
tion into  England,  unless  it  raised  the  rate 
of  wages  in  Ireland;  but  all  experience  had 
proved  that  the  effect  of  out-door  relief  was 
to  lower  the  rate  of  wages;  if  so,  then  the 
effect  of  a  rate  levied  for  out-door  relief, 
instead  of  checking  immigration,  would  be 
to  increase  it  in  the  proportion  that  the 
rate  of  wages  was  lowered  by  its  opera- 
tion. For  this  statement  he  had  ample 
authority.  He  had  the  authority  of  the 
experience  of  England.  Where  were 
wages  lowest  ?  In  the  southern,  and  some 
of  the  eastern  counties.  Where  was  the 
out-door  relief  of  the  able-bodied  carried  to 
the  greatest  excess?  In  those  very  dis« 
tricts.  Where  were  wages  highest?  In 
the  north,  where  no  such  abuse  prevailed. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  had  the  testimony 
of  practical  and  enlightened  men,  as  he 
would  show  to  their  Lordships  by  reading 
a  passage  from  the  evidence  given  in  1830, 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  this  subject.  The  noble  Lord 
here  read  the  following  extract:—- 

•'  J.  Musgrave,  Esq.,  gave  evidenc©^*  Under  a 
compulsory  system  of  relief  the  immigration  of 
Irish  paupers  into  England  would  be  inereased, 
because  many  labourers  who  are  now  induced  to 
remain  at  home  in  order  to  support  their  rela- 
tives, would  be  inclined  to  come  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  there  is  so  great  a  dHhrence  of 
wages :  ns  long  as  the  diiference  of  wages  exists, 
there  will  be  great  inducement  to  labourers  to 
come  over.* 

'*  The  right  hon.  A.  Blake  said — '  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  system  of  compulsory  relief  will 
augment  the  number  of  Irish  labourers  who  come 
over  to  England.  If  the  Irish  found  that  their 
poorer  relations  who  depended  on  them  for 
support  were  sure  of  being  provided  for  with- 
out their  aid,  they  would  feel  less  diflSculty  in 
seeking,  as  the  phrase  is,  their  fortune  in  Eng- 
Und/ 

"  The  late  Mr.  Eusor  testified  that — •  A  provi- 
si<»  for  familiM  would  be  a  husband  to  that 
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family  whilat  the  labourer  was  abroad,  and  there- 
fore be  would  toon  be  liberated  to  pass  abroad/ 

"  General  Bourke  said — *  If  a  system  of  assess- 
ment for  the  poor  had  the  effect  of  lowering 
wages,  as  I  coDceiye  it  would,  the  motive  to  im- 
migration would  be  still  stronger  than  at  present, 
by  making  the  diiforenee  of  wages  still  more  to 
the  diaadyantage  of  Ireland.' 

"  Mr.  J.  R.  M'Culloch  was  asked—*  How  do 
you  think  the  introduction  of  poor  laws  into  Ire- 
land would  act  on  the  immigration  of  the  Irish 
poor  into  England  ?'  And  his  answer  was,  '  I 
should  think  it  would  rather  increase  the  importa- 
tion of  them  into  England.' " 

If,  then,  any  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
upon  either  general  principles  or  upon  au- 
thoritj,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  what- 
ever might  be  the  other  efiFects  to  be 
produced  by  this  Bill,  it  was  absurd  to 
suppose  that  it  would  prevent  the  im- 
migration of  the  Irish  poor  into  England. 
He  belonged  to  a  much-reviled  class,  the 
landlords  of  Ireland ;  but  he  might  say 
truly  that  the  Legislature  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Ireland,  and  indeed  the  Legislature 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  were  as  much  ob- 
noxious to  reproach  as  the  landlords  of 
Ireland.  He  was  unwilling,  however,  to 
open  that  chapter,  and  to  describe  the  vi- 
cious and  selfish  legislation  of  past  times. 
It  was  not  the  burdens  they  were  called 
upon  to  bear  of  which  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  complained;  ho,  for  one,  and  most 
of  those  he  was  acquainted  with,  not  only 
thought  they  ought  to  bear  burdens  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  but  were  ready  and  will- 
ing to  bear  them.  His  objection  to  this 
poor  law  was  not  directed  or  limited  to  the 
amount  of  burden  this  impolitic  Bill  would 
cast  upon  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  but  to 
the  still  more  impolitic  and  mischievous 
appropriation  of  the  fund  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  levy  upon  Irish  property.  No- 
body objected  to  a  tax  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  who  were  impotent  and  unable  to 
support  themselves,  and  who  had  not  per- 
sons bound  to  support  them.  No  one  ob- 
jected to  the  most  lavish  expenditure  for 
the  support  of  medical  charities.  No  one 
objected  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  lunatic  asylums.  Above  all,  he  thought 
that  a  tax  for  the  education  of  the  people 
might  be  considered  a  fair  burden  upon 
the  land.  Their  Lordships  had  been  told 
by  Her  Majesty *s  Government  that  it 
was  intended  to  educate  the  people  in 
their  proper  pursuit,  that  of  agriculture. 
If  Parliament  had  thought  of  this  be- 
fore, their  Lordships  would  not  have 
seen  what  had  taken  place  in  Ireland, 
where  the  schemes  of  landlords  for  the 


improvement  of  their  estates  had  been  en- 
tirely frustrated  by  the  ignorance  of  their 
tenants.  But  the  Government  ought  to 
have  gone  further  than  they  had  done  by 
this  Bill,  and  have  devised  a  system  of 
emigration.  Without  the  aid  of  a  large 
and  well-considered  system  of  emigration, 
it  was  vain  to  hope  to  deal  with  the  cala* 
mities  of  Ireland.  He  would  bring  this 
proposition  distinctly  before  Parliament  at 
a  future  time;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  he 
gave  notice  of  his  intention,  in  Committee, 
to  urge  two  propositions,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice :  one  for  the  omission  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  which  introduced  the 
principle  of  giving  out-door  relief  to  the 
able-bodied ;  the  other,  which  had  been 
practically  supported  by  the  arguments  of 
the  noble  Marquess — a  clause  limiting  the 
direction  of  a  Bill  which  was  admitted  by 
its  Mover  to  be  founded^  not  on  permanent, 
but  upon  temporary  and  partial  causes. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  wished 
to  correct  a  misrepresentation  which  had 
been  made  of  his  statements;  he  was  speak- 
ing simply  in  reference  to  the  apprehended 
effect  of  this  measure  upon  the  value  of 
landed  property  in  Ireland.  The  actual 
amount  of  legal  charge  upon  that  land  at 
the  present  moment  he  had  showed  to  be 
only  7^d.  in  the  pound. 

The  Marquess  of  GLANRICARDE 
hoped  that  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle)  would  not  expect  him  on  that  occa- 
sion to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  emigration 
or  medical  charities.  He  was  glad  to  hear 
him  speak  so  strongly  in  favour  of  improv- 
ing the  system  of  agriculture  in  Ireland, 
and  supplying  the  farmers  of  that  country 
with  better  agricultural  instruction;  but  he 
had  heard  him  with  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment in  an  earlier  part  of  his  speech  say 
that  the  introduction  of  an  improved  sys- 
tem of  agriculture,  instead  of  enabling  the 
farmer  to  employ  more  men,  would  actu- 
ally give  employment  to  fewer.  Why,  did 
not  every  one  know  that,  wherever  they 
increased  the  resources  and  wealth  of  the 
country,  they  necessarily  caused  an  in- 
crease in  the  means  of  employment  of  the 
people  ?  They  were  compelled,  under  such 
circumstances,  to  give  increased  employ- 
ment to  the  people,  not  only  by  direct  but 
by  indirect  means  also.  The  great  argu- 
ment of  his  noble  Friend  against  out-door 
relief  was  made  on  a  comparison  with  the 
state  of  things  in  England;  but  had  he 
compared  this  Bill  at  the  same  time  with 
the  poor  law  that  existed  in  this  country, 
the  comparison   would  have  been  much 
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fairer.  Tlie  noble  Lord  had  frequently, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  laid  much 
stress  upon  the  question  of  the  unions  to 
he  created  under  the  Bill,  and  the  extent 
of  poor  whom  they  would  have  to  relieve ; 
but  he  appeared  to  forget  that  by  the  20tli 
clause,  it  was  provided  that,  wherever  it 
was  found  necessary,  the  unions  might  be 
altered,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  However,  such  questions  were  more 
fit  to  be  discussed  when  the  Bill  had  reach- 
ed Committee.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Clancarty)  opposed  the  Bill  because  it 
would  impose  a  national  tax  upon  Ireland; 
and  yet  in  a  very  few  minutes  afterwards 
he  said  that  he  should  have  no  objection 
to  see  a  national  rate  imposed  upon  Ireland 
in  cases  of  emergency;  that  where  in  par- 
^ular  parts  of  Ireland  the  amount  of  pau- 
perism became  excessive,  it  was  but  fair 
that  from  the  general  funds  of  the  State 
there  should  be  supplied  the  necessary  sum 
to  relieve  that  distress.  His  noble  Friend 
had,  in  his  opposition  to  this  measure,  reli- 
ed very  much  on  the  report  which  had  been 
recently  issued  by  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland. 
jSoWf  he  (theMarquess  of  Clanricarde)  en- 
tirely agreed  with  the  recommendations  in 
that  report;  and  he  was  glad  to  know  that 
they  had  the  support  of  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late who  then  sat  upon  the  woolsack  (the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin)  in  proposing  this 
measure.  In  the  twenty-fifth  page  of  the 
report  which  had  been  so  often  alluded  to, 
there  was  a  paragraph  which  ended  by  re- 
commending that  out-door  relief  should  be 
given  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  to  helpless 
widows,  to  young  children  and  females,  and 
also  to  casual  destitution.  And  what  did 
they  propose  by  this  Bill?  Out-door  re- 
lief to  the  destitute  and  infirm.  His  noble 
Friend,  in  alluding  to  the  principle  of  out- 
door relief,  had  spoken  as  if  out-door  relief 
to  all  persons  was  to  be  given  under  this 
Bill ;  whereas  it  was  only  under  certain 
circumstances  that  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners would  allow  the  guardians  to  afford 
reUef  for  a  certain  time  to  distressed  appli- 
cants. His  noble  Friend  had  said  that  the 
destitute  condition  of  Ireland  could  not 
continue — that  it  would  increase  in  misery  ; 
then  if  that  were  so,  he  would  ask  their 
Lordships  whether  it  was  not  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  effort  proposed  by  this 
Bill  should  at  once  be  made  to  renovate  the 
condition  of  Ireland  ?  Had  not  they  better 
risk  this  measure,  dangerous  as  it  was  de- 
scribed to  be  by  his  noble  Friend,  rather 
than  let  Ireland  remain  in  her  present  de- 


plorable condition.  His  noble  Friend  had 
also  said  that  the  evils  under  which  Ireland 
laboured  were  only  the  effect  of  a  passing, 
emergency,  and  that  the  BUI  was  founded 
upon  such  emergency ;  but  he  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Clanricarde)  contended  that  the 
effects  of  that  emergency  would  be  lasting 
— and  it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary 
that  their  Lordships  should  adopt  strong 
measures  to  relieve  the  effects  of  the  ca- 
lamity that  had  fallen  upon  Ireland.  But 
he  would  remind  their  Lordships  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
have  proposed  a  measure  similar  to  this 
long  before  that  calamity  had  happened. 
Why  did  Sir  Robert  Peel  send  forth  the 
commission  of  which  his  noble  Friend  near 
him  (the  Earl  of  Devon)  was  at  the  head  ? 
It  was  because  it  was  felt  that  Ireland 
laboured  under  evils  which  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  remove  without  delay ; 
and  he  felt  confident  that  if  this  measure 
had  been  carried  into  effect  years  ago,  she 
would  now  have  been  in  a  much  superior 
condition.  If  they  intended  to  legislate 
properly  for  Ireland,  they  must  look  to  the 
effects  which  the  emergency  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  spoken  of  had  brought 
upon  Ireland,  which  would  undoubtedly  be 
of  a  permanent  character.  They  had  heard 
much  of  the  petitions  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham)  frequently 
presented  from  persons  in  Liverpool,  and 
other  towns  in  Lancashire,  about  the  im- 
migration of  Irish  poor  into  that  county. 
He,  for  one,  was  not  surprised  at  those 
complaints.  He  must  acknowledge  the 
pressure  caused  upon  particular  localities 
by  such  immigration ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  must  say  that  those  complaints  were  a 
little  too  loud,  and  tbat  there  was  some^ 
thing  of  injustice  in  them.  When  they 
talked  of  the  pressure  upon  particular  lo- 
calities in  England,  caused  by  the  recent 
calamity  in  Ireland,  they  should  recollect 
that  at  the  time  of  prosperity  Irish  labour 
was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  ISngland. 
Those  great  towns  which  had  recently 
arisen  on  the  shores  of  the  Mersey,  and 
the  great  works  which  had  been  accom- 
plished throughout  Lancashire,  and  even 
in  this  very  metropolis,  were  indebted 
to  the  supply  of  cheap  labour  from  Ire- 
land, which  formed  a  sort  of  nursery  for 
English  capital,  and  by  which  it  was  en- 
abled to  fructify  so  rapidly.  Whether  the 
works  were  under  ground,  in  mines,  or 
above  the  ground,  the  great  supply  of  la- 
bour came  from  Ireland.  In  agriculture, 
also,   the  same,  observation  applied  with 
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equal  truth.  He  would  ask  their  Lord- 
ships whether  it  was  wiser  that  the  poor 
of  Ireland  should  he  left  to  depend  upon 
the  Toluntarj  contrihutions  of  the  humane, 
or  that  proper  legal  regulations  should  be 
sanctioned  which  would  compel  all  the  pro* 
prietors  of  land  in  that  country  to  contri- 
bute their  fair  share  to  the  support  of  the 
poor  ?  Was  it  not  well  that  thej  should 
endeayour  bj  such  a  measure  as  this  to 
get  the  state  of  Ireland  into  a  better  order? 
Whether  they  passed  or  rejected  this  poor 
law  for  Ireland,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare,  for  the  very  existence, 
of  that  country,  that  some  amendment 
should  take  place  in  her  condition.  He 
did  not  agree  with  the  most  rer.  Prelate 
(the  Archbishop  of  Dublin),  whose  speech 
on  a  former  occasion  he  had  a  right  to  refer 
to,  because  he  had  since  given  it  to  the 
world  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet — a  speech 
which,  it  appeared,  had  made  a  sensation 
in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  which,  in  his  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde's)  opinion  it  ought 
not  to  have  made.  He  did  not  agree  with 
him  that  the  Irish  labourer  was  so  despe- 
rately improvident,  or  altogether  so  per- 
yerse,  as  he  represented  him  to  be.  Look- 
ing at  what  the  Irish  labourer  did  out  of 
Ireland,  and  looking  to  what  he  did  in 
Ireland,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
best  civil  engineers,  and  the  persons  who 
employed  labour  to  the  greatest  extent  in 
that  country,  with  the  best  economy,  he 
.contended  that  the  Irish  labourer  was  found 
to  be  actuated,  like  every  other  man,  by 
the  soundest  principles  of  economy  as  re- 
garded himself,  and  that  he  was  willing  to 
work,  and  to  work  well  too,  when  he  was 
well  paid.  The  most  rev.  Prelate  had 
said  that  the  effect  of  a  poor  law  for  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  would  be  to  reduce 
them  to  a  state  of  slavery;  and  he  had  said 
that  in  order  to  employ  as  many  as  he 
could,  he  did  not  give  the  highest  wages  to 
the  best  men. 

The  Archbishop  of  DUBLIN:  I  beg 
the  noble  Lord's  pardon ;  I  did  not  say  so. 

The  Marquess  of  GLANRIGARDE: 
You  say  you  prefer  giving  employment  to 
a  greater  number  at  less  wages  with  moral 
training. 

The  Archbishop  of  DUBLIN :  Allow 
me  to  say  I  give  them  as  good  wages  as 
they  usually  could  expect  to  earn. 

The  Marquess  of  GLANRIGARDE: 
If,  in  order  to  employ  a  greater  number  of 
persons,  the  right  rev.  Prelate  lowered  the 
wages,  then  he  did  that  very  thing  which 
was  considered  the  evil  of  the  poor  law. 


It  was  undoubtedly  an  evil  that,  in  Ireland, 
the  people  were  employed,  not  because 
their  employment  was  wanted ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  must  say  that,  considering  the 
matter  soundly  and  economically,  such 
employment  was  not  profitable.  They 
were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
them  relief;  and  that  was  in  itself  a  species 
of  labour-rate  which  had  an  injurious  ten- 
dency. The  price  of  labour  was  not  regu- 
lated by  the  work  to  be  done,  but  by  the 
number  of  persons  who  wanted  employ- 
ment. It  was  said  that  there  was  danger 
of  an  out-door  relief  becoming  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception,  and  that  the  tenant-far- 
mers would  be  unable  or  indisposed  to  do 
their  duty,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the 
poor  law  would  not  be  carried  out.  Now, 
he  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  laws  of  the 
land  did  not  consist  of  parchment  only, 
but  that  when  they  talked  of  law  they 
meant  the  laws  and  usages  of  society ;  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  in  Ireland  much 
required  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  effecting 
a  change  in  the  habits  and  usages  of  the 
community.  If,  however,  the  necessity  of 
carrying  out  the  principle  now  introduced 
was  not  acted  upon — ^if  the  farmers  did  not 
see  their  own  interest  clearly  in  the  matter 
— ^if  they  did  not  act  as  they  ought  to  do— 
they,  fibove  all  men,  would  be  ruined,  partly 
by  the  operation  of  this  law,  but  chiefly  by 
the  state  of  things  to  which  that  country 
would  be  brought.  If,  again,  landlords 
would  not  countenance  the  efforts  which 
were  made  in  endeavouring  to  teach  the 
people  how  this  law  should  be  administered, 
they  would  clearly  fail  in  their  duty.  He 
woidd  say,  that  the  whole  working  of  this 
Bill  depended  on  the  people  of  Ireland 
themselves  ;  and  if  they  did  not  do  their 
duty,  and  consent  to  be  guided  by  those 
who  were  able  and  willing  to  teach  them, 
how  was  it  possible  to  administer  this,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  law  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  He  would  not  believe,  however, 
that  such  could  be  the  case  ;  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
pretty  well  alive  to  the  duty  which  they 
had  to  discharge,  and  were  prepared  to 
discharge  it  with  propriety.  Objections 
had  been  taken  to  the  ex-officio  clause, 
but  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  great  value. 
He  might  state  that  two  applications  had 
been  made  to  him  by  gentlemen  in  Ireland, 
requesting  that  he  would  recommend  them 
to  the  Lord  Ghancellor  to  be  put  upon  the 
commission  as  magistrates,  because  they 
wanted  to  be  ex-officio  guardians  of  the 
poor.     This  showed  that  the  gentlemen  of 
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IreUtnd  were  aliye  to  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing active  steps  towards  the  recognition 
and  administration  of  the  measure  now  he- 
fore  the  House.  He  helieved  that  the 
ratepayers  of  Ireland  would  soon  find  the 
pressure  on  them  so  great  that  if  they  did 
not  introduce  order  and  regularity  into  the 
procee^gs  connected  with  the  working  of 
this  Bill,  and  attend  to  the  paupers  of  the 
eountiy,  those  paupers  would  hecome  un* 
manageahle  on  their  hands.  Looking  at 
the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  he  thought 
that  even  if  the  passing  of  the  Bill  hefore 
the  House  would  create  the  state  of  things 
apprehended  that  night,  still  Parliament 
should  not  he  deterred  from  altering  the 
state  of  things  which  at  present  prevailed 
in  that  country.  He  had  confidence  in  the 
gentry,  the  farmers,  and  the  lower  orders 
of  Ireland.  He  helieved  that  they  were 
governed  hy  those  feelings  that  regulated 
other  men,  and  that  they  were  really  in- 
dustrious where  industry  was  profitable  to 
them.  He  trusted  and  confidently  believed 
that  the  evils  which  had  been  apprehended 
would  be  avoided,  and  that  the  Bill  would 
eventually  confer  a  benefit  on  Ireland. 

The  Archbishop  of  DUBLIN  said,  he 
bad  no  intention  to  occupy  their  Lordships' 
time  upon  the  present  occasion  beyond  a 
few  observations,  because  he  thought  this 
was  not  the  most  suitable  time  for  entering 
on  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  especially  after 
what  had  been  so  ably  said  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  He  rose  merely  to  make  a 
remark  on  an  allusion  to  an  expression  in 
a  former  speech  of  his,  which  allusion  was 
calculated  to  occasion  a  false  impression. 
He  was  quite  sure  the  noble  Lord  had  no 
intention  to  misrepresent;  but  a  very  small 
difference  in  an  expression  would  some- 
times make  all  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong.  His  (the  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin's) expression  occurred  in  a  description 
of  his  own  practice — ^he  was  describing  the 
fruits  of  his  own  experience — and  what  he 
had  said  was,  that  he  did  not  give  ''  high 
wages."  That,  of  course,  was  a  very  in- 
definite expression;  but  he  did  not  mean 
it  to  be  understood  by  that  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  giring  lower  wages  than  the 
best  wages  such  workmen  could  earn  any- 
where else.  By  saying  that  he  did  not 
give  high  wages,  he  meant  that  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  giving  such  wages  as  he 
would  wish  to  see  an  industrious  able- 
bodied  man  earn — such  wages  as  he  would 
wish  to  see  him  bring  home  to  his  family 
to  increase  their  comforts  and  well-being. 
He  gave  such  wages  as  would  not  dis- 


courage the  man  from  finding  employment 
elsewhere  to  the  best  of  his  powers,  and  such 
as  would  not  draw  labourers  off  from  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  agriculture.  But  he 
(the  Archbishop  of  Dublin)  must  take  leave 
to  draw  a  distinction  which  the  noble  Lord 
who  spoke  last  overlooked.  He  did  em- 
ploy many  persons;  and  so  did  several  noble 
Lords  present,  and  one  in  particular,  who 
expended  with  great  liberality  a  large  part 
of  his  income  in  providing  employment  for 
labourers  for  whose  services  he  had  not  ac- 
tually any  need;  and  he  (the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin)  thought  that  a  legitimate  and 
proper  mode  of  conferring  relief  so  long  as 
it  was  done  voluntarily,  and  secretly.  He 
and  many  of  his  neighbours  on  certain  oc- 
casions might  say,  "  Here  is  such  a  one 
and  such  a  one  who  are  steady  active  men, 
and  willing  to  work.  Do  not  let  us  de- 
grade them  by  driving  them  to  parish  relief, 
but  let  us  find  work  for  them.  I  will  em- 
ploy John;  do  you  employ  Thomas;  and  let 
another  employ  Charley,  and  so  on,  for  a 
few  weeks,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  their  families.  I  will  level  a 
ditch  or  a  bank,  or  make  a  ditch  or  a  road, 
although  I  do  not  much  need  it;  do  you 
do  likewise,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  work 
till  a  busier  time  of  the  year  arrives." 
This  plan  had  been  frequently  acted  upon 
in  England,  as  most  of  their  Lordships 
were  aware;  and  by  that  means  proprietors 
frequently  saved  themselves  cost  in  the 
end,  and,  what  was  of  much  more  im- 
portance, they  saved  the  character  of  the 
labourers.  In  that  case,  above  all  others, 
he  should  say,  "  You  should  not  let  your 
left  hand  know  what  your  right  hand 
doeth."  When  this  practice  was  found  to 
be  so  useful,  it  was  frequently  supposed 
that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  make  it  a 
regular  compulsory  thing,  and  that  the  la- 
bourers should  be  divided  among  the  occu- 
piers, who  should  pay  a  certain  rate  com- 
monly called  a  "  labour  rate. "  But  as  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  by  the  labourers  that 
they  were  employed  to  keep  them  from  the 
parish — to  keep  them  from  being  a  burden 
on  the  rates  —  then  the  spell  was  broken, 
and  the  whole  charm  was  destroyed ;  they 
felt  themselves  in  the  condition  of  pau- 
pers— as  a  sort  of  slaves — as  persons  who 
must  be  employed  because  you  must  feed 
them  at  all  events.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  detain  the  House  with  any  full 
discussion  on  the  Bill  now  before  them; 
but,  being  on  his  legs,  he  could  not  but 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  how 
much  he  felt  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
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mentft  in  which  Her  Majesty's  adnsen 
were  now  placed.  He  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  Tarious  persons  of  different  opin- 
ions were  calling  on  the  GoTemment  to 
perform  impossibilities.  Snch  persons  were 
giving  suggestions  which  could  not  possibly 
be  acted  upon,  and  censuriug  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  removing  the  afflictions  which 
Providence  had  sent  upon  us,  and  the  re- 
moval of  which  was  far  beyond  their  power. 
He  wished  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  full  concurrence  in  what  fell 
from  the  noble  Lord  who  opened  this  de- 
bate, in  respect  of  the  gratitude  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  express  in  behalf  of  the  Irish 
people  for  the  g^reat  bounty  and  genuine 
liberality  of  the  people  of  England,  and  he 
might  sdd  the  people  of  America  likewise, 
towards  the  Irish  people.  He  had  been 
made  the  channel  of  conveying  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  a  large  portion  of  the  con- 
tributions that  came  from  America.  He 
had  received,  not  long  ago,  intelligence  of 
the  arrival  of  a  large  cargo  of  com  meal, 
purchased  by  the  contributions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Philadelphia,  through  the  suggestion 
and  instrumentality  of  Bishop  Potter,  a 
Protestant  Episcopalian  bishop,  who  an- 
nounced to  hira  the  collection  that  had 
been  made.  He  had  received  inteUigence 
of  the  arrival  of  the  first  cargo,  and  was 
also  informed  that  another  was  on  the  way. 
Those  liberal  contributors,  both  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Canada,  and 
other  of  our  colonies  abroad,  had  been  en- 
trusted to  his  care;  and  he  had,  therefore, 
taken  the  opportunitv  of  returning  thanks 
for  them  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
He  trusted  he  need  not  assure  most  of 
their  Lordships  that  the  distribution  of 
those  contributions  was  made  in  snch  a 
manner  as  would  most  effectually  carry 
into  effect  the  beneficent  purposes  of  the 
donors.  Various  attacks  naa  been  made 
upon  him  in  reference  to  his  share  in  the 
inquiries  made  under  a  Commission  of 
which  he  had  had  the  honour  to  be  a  mem- 
ber; and  other  accusations  had  been  brought 
against  him  by  various  parties,  in  several 
quarters,  for  many  years.  But  during  the 
number  of  years  that  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  a  Member  of  their  Lordships*  House, 
he  never  troubled  himself  with  any  defence 
against  them.  The  first  time  he  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  their  Lordships — now 
fourteen  years  since  —  he  undertook  to 
declare  the  maxim  on  which  he  acted — 
''  That  character  that  will  not  defend  itself 
is  not  worth  defending.**  With  reference 
to  the  present  measure,  from  what  he  knew 


of  human  nature,  he  did  feel  that  it  was  a 
perilous  experiment  to  hold  out  the  pros- 
pect of  relief  provided  by  law  for  aU  par- 
ties in  want.  Uc  trusted  he  should  not  be 
conducting  himself  harshly  towards  the 
advocates  of  this  measure  if  he  called  on 
them  to  consider  how  many  rocks  and 
shoals  there  were — as  they  themselves  ac- 
knowledged—  through  which  they  would 
have  to  steer  their  way.  In  Ireland  there 
was  not  the  requisite  machineiy  for  car- 
rying out  the  measure;  there  was  not  a 
rudder  or  compass  to  guide  them  through 
these  shoals.  There  might  be  a  veiy 
good  chart  laid  down  in  the  Bill;  but  there 
was  neither  sail  nor  tackling  nor  paddle- 
wheels  to  steer  them  throng^.  That  was 
the  main  g^und  of  his  objecticm.  Owing 
to  the  faodts  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people — ^the  claimants  of  relief,  and  of  those 
next  above  them,  the  distributors  of  that 
relief — ^for  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  higher  classes  in  Ireland  were  without 
their  share  of  various  faults,  insurmonnt* 
able  difficulties,  and  irremediable  abuses, 
might  be  expected  to  arise.  The  more 
faulty  both  classes  were,  the  greater  would 
be  the  danger  of  administering  this  most 
difficult  system,  and  carrying  it  through 
safely.  He  would  not  detain  their  Lord- 
ships longer  than  to  say,  that  it  was  a 
sense  of  the  great  hasard,  the  difficulty, 
and  the  extreme  importance  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  of  the  difficulty  Parliament  would 
find  of  retracing  their  steps,  which  induced 
him  on  a  former  occasion,  and  now  again* 
to  urge  on  the  House  to  exercise  the 
greatest  degree  of  caution  and  deliberation 
before  they  passed  this  as  a  permanent  law 
— a  law  which  it  would  be  both  unpopnlar 
and  dangerous  hereaflter  to  repeal^  and 
still  more  dangerous  to  retain. 

Lord  STANLEY:  Mt  Lords,  I  ex- 
ceedinglv  regret  the  duty  devolving  on  me 
of  troubling  the  House  with  a  few  obser- 
vations. I  am,  however,  relieved,  first,  by 
the  hope  and  confidence  I  entertain,  that, 
after  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place, 
my  noble  Friend  behind  me  will  not  ask 
the  House  to  proceed  to  a  division;  and 
also  because  a  great  portion  of  that  which 
I  have  to  address  to  your  Lordships  has 
been  much  more  ably  addressed  to  yim 
already  by  my  noble  Friend  opposite,  in 
almost  all  of  whose  arguments  I  am  dis- 
posed to  concur,  although  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  run  those  arguments  the  whole 
length  he  does.  I  entirely  concur  with 
the  riffht  rev.  Prdate  who  last  addressed 
you,  that  the  question  is  fraught  with  great 
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duiger»  and  requires  the  most  dispasBionate 
deliberation,  and  that  it  is  fraught  with 
inconTeniences  much  greater  and  more  se- 
rious in  their  character  than  the  pecuniary 
results,  whateyer  they  may  be,  which  are 
likely  to  follow  from  the  adoption  of  this 
measure.  I  think  that  there  have  been 
some  difficulties  in  the  way  not  understood 
by  the  noble  Marquess  who  moved  the  se- 
cond reading.  I  think  that  there  has  been 
some  little  misunderstanding  in  regard  to 
this  measure  arising  out  of  this  emergency; 
and  I  think  that  probably  this  Bill  would 
not  have  been  brought  forward  at  this  pe- 
riod, if  it  were  not  for  that  emergency 
which  forces  on  your  consideration  the 
a&irs  of.  Ireland  in  the  most  painful  light. 
But,  my  Lords,  I  do  not  say,  therefore,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  deal  with  the 
question;  for,  although  the  present  emer- 
gency is  great  and  pressing,  and  may  be  of 
a  temporary  character,  yet  it  will  operate 
for  many  years  on  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland;  and  the  effect  of  the  present  emer- 
gency, caused  as  it  has  been  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  potato  crop,  will  last  for 
many  years,  and,  for  some  few  years  at 
least,  cause  a  serious  alteration  in  the  so- 
cial condition  of  Ireland.  I  am  prepared 
to  admit  the  importance  of  legislating  cau- 
tiously on  a  subject  of  this  vast  importance 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  when  all  our 
feelings  of  pity  and  commiseration  are 
STonsed,  and  when  the  feeling  of  alarm  is 
too  general  and  too  wide  spread  to  enable 
the  Legislature  to  give  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland  that  dispassionate  consideration 
which  is  called  for ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  whatever  inconvenience  there  may 
be  in  legislating  on  a  subject  of  this 
importance,  especially  at  a  moment  like 
the  present,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  there  are  some  circumstances  which 
give  £Ekcilities  for  well-considered  change  in 
the  law  regulating  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  which  might  not  exist  under  other 
^rcumstances.  All  classes  of  society  in 
Ireland  are  now  prepared  for  great  changes 
in  their  social  condition.  There  is  a  ge- 
neral breaking  up  of  many  old  habits  and 
old  customs,  old  feelings,  and  old  preju- 
dices. Stem  necessity  has  forced  upon 
the  Irish  people  lessons  which  they  have 
been  slow  to  learn;  and  therefore  it  is  I 
say  that,  imder  these  circumstances,  there 
are  facilities  for  carrying  into  effect  great 
changes  in  the  social  system  of  Ireland, 
which  would  not  have  been  offered  under 
circumstances  of  less  aggravated  pressure. 
But,  my  Lords,  although  the  present  time 


unquestionably  affords  these  facilities,  it 
does  not  exempt  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, neither  does  it  exempt  your  Lord- 
ships, from  the  necessity  of  divesting  our- 
selves of  all  personal  feelings — of  all  indi- 
vidual interests — or  of  all  feelings  which 
may  have  the  effect  of  warping  the  decision 
of  our  calm  and  sober  judgments,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  emergency,  or  of  the  ultimate 
result  of  this  line  of  policy  which  is  pro- 
posed for  our  adoption.  My  Lords,  it  may 
be  that  by  a  hasty  and  ill-considered  mea- 
sure you  may  not  in  a  temporary  manner, 
but  for  a  permanency,  lay  property  low  be- 
fore an  overwhelming  mass  of  pauperism; 
and  it  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by 
good  legislation  you  may  be  conducted 
through  this  great  danger — ^it  may  be  that 
we  shall  be  led,  through  great  ruin  to  in- 
diriduals  and  loss  to  ourselves — ^it  may  be 
that  we  shall  be  led,  through  great  diffi- 
culties and  dangers — to  a  sounder  social 
state  than  Ireland  has  yet  known— -and  it 
may  be,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  may 
happily  pluck  the  flower,  safety.  These 
are  the  questions  for  your  Lordships  to  de- 
liberate upon;  but,  whatever  may  be  your 
decision,  it  is  of  importance,  as  the  most 
rev.  Prelate  has  warned  you,  that  you 
should  take  no  step  which  you  can  be 
called  upon  to  retrace — that  you  should 
commit  yourselves  to  no  course  which  you 
are  not  assured  is  prudent — ^no  course  Uiat 
does  not  offer  the  best  chance  of  remedy. 
My  Lords,  I  have  before  said,  that  in  my 
mind  the  pecuniary  consequences  whicn 
must  result  from  this  measure  are  the  least 
important;  but  I  must  say,  that  with  regard 
to  those  considerations,  thenobleEarlonthe 
cross  bench  (the  Earl  of  St.  Germans)  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  inadequately  estimated 
the  amount  of  evil  to  be  apprehended  from 
them.  The  noble  Earl  spoke  of  7d,  and 
lO^df.  as  the  amount  of  legal  charges  to  be 
assessed  on  landed  property  in  Ireland. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  in  the  union  in  which 
some  of  my  property  is  situated,  I  received 
information  a  short  time  ago  that  a  rate  of 
6s.  in  the  pound  had  been  struck.  But, 
my  Lords,  this  is  not  all;  for  I  know  that 
there  are  more  aggravated  oases,  and  that 
at  the  present  moment — I  don't  say  per- 
manenUy,  God  forbid  that  I  should! — but  I 
say  that  at  present  there  are  unions  in  Ire- 
land in  which  a  rate  of  more  than  20«.  in 
the  pound  has  been  assessed  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  Whether  that  state  of  things 
is  to  continue,  I  cannot  say — ^whether  it  is 
to  be  modified,  I  cannot  say-— or  whether  it 
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IB  altoffether  to  be  done  away,  I  cannot  say; 
for  it  depends  not  upon  tbe  humanity,  not 
upon  the  good  feeling,  nor  upon  the  kind- 
ness of  disposition,  but  on  the  wisdom  and 
sound  pmaenoe  of  your  legislation,  under 
the  awful  circumstances  of  the  present  cri- 
sis. If  this  Bill  had  contained  a  provision 
for  an  indiscriminate  out-door  relief  to  be 
granted  to  the  population  of  Ireland,  there 
would  haTO  been  no  warmer  or  stronger 
opponent  to  the  measure,  so  far  as  my 

r^wer  of  opposition  could  have  gone,  than 
should  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  be ; 
but,  if  I  understand  the  measure  aright,  it 
is  practically,  so  far  from  sanctioning,  put- 
ting a  negative  on  the  claim  to  out-door 
relief.  At  the  same  time,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  it  was  largely  extending — and, 
as  I  think,  wisely — ^the  amount  of  relief 
which  is  to  be  offered  to  the  destitution  of 
Ireland  from  the  public  funds.  As  the  law 
at  present  stands,  there  is  no  claim  to  re- 
lief on  the  part  of  a  single  individual  in 
Ireland.  But  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross 
benches  says  that  the  guardians  of  the 
poor-law  unions  are  bound  to  provide  for 
the  destitute.  I  think  otherwise;  and  I 
believe  that  no  person  can  go  before  a 
board  of  guardians  in  Ireland,  and  can  in- 
sist, as  a  matter  of  right,  upon  their  main- 
taining him  at  the  charge  of  the  union, 
wherever  it  may  be.  This  Bill  has  this 
great  claim,  that  it  is  no  longer  discretion- 
ary, but  mandatory  and  imperative,  upon 
the  guardians  to  provide  for  the  perma- 
nently destitute,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm 
in  the  workhouse,  or  out  of  it,  according 
to  their  discretion.  My  Lords,  it  goes 
further,  for  it  authorizes  assistance  to  be 
given  to  the  able-bodied  out  of  the  work- 
house, in  certain  cases.  Let  us  for  a  mo- 
ment look  at  the  position  of  an  able-bodied 
pauper  in  Ireland,  as  the  law  at  present 
stands.  He  applies  for  relief ;  he  is  refused 
by  the  board  of  guardians;  and  he  has  no 

?ower  to  compel  them  to  administer  it. 
'hey  exercise  their  discretion;  they  cannot 
relieve  him;  but  they  offer  to  take  him 
into  the  workhouse.  '  But  it  so  happens 
that  the  workhouse  is  full ;  and  yet  they 
have  no  power  to  provide  for  him.  By 
the  proposed  law,  it  is  true,  there  is  nothing 
imperative  upon  the  guardians  to  relieve 
him;  but  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
have  the  power  to  call  upon  the  guardians, 
provided  the  workhouse  be  full,  to  grant 
to  the  able-bodied  pauper  relief  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  months,  such  relief  to 
be  administered  only  in  food.  I  must  say, 
that  if  this  clause  stood  alone,  I  do  not 


think  it  is  open  to  serious  abuse ;  for  the 
relief  c^n  be  afforded  only  in  food,  and 
when  the  workhouse  is  full,  the  man  abso- 
lutely destitute,  and,  above  all,  only  for 
two  months,  and  then  under  the  orders  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  But,  my 
Lords,  we  must  not  forget,  when  we  talk 
of  workhouses  being  full,  that  there  is  al- 
ready a  law  empowering  the  guardians  to 
hire  temporary  buildings  and  to  increase 
the  workhouse  accommodation  to  any  ex- 
tent that  may  be  deemed  requisite ;  there 
is  no  limit  placed  to  the  extra  accommoda- 
tion BO  to  be  afforded ;  in  point  of  fact,  the 
guardians  may  order  any  amount  of  accom- 
modation they  please.  There  is,  then,  a 
great  facility  offered  by  this  BiU,  because 
the  present  inmates  of  workhouses  are,  not 
exclusively,  but  in  a  great  measure,  com- 
posed of  that  class  for  which  power  is  given 
of  providing  relief  in  or  out  of  the  work- 
house. In  the  event,  therefore,  of  any 
great  or  sudden  pressure  on  the  resources 
of  the  union,  the  first  and  second  step 
which  would  naturally  be  taken  by  a  pro- 
vident board  of  guardians  should  be,  to 
make  provision  out  of  the  workhouse  for 
all  those  for  whom  they  are  authorized  to 
make  such  provision — leaving  the  work- 
house available  for  the  able-bodied  poor — 
and  then  to  add  to  the  extent  and  augment 
the  number  of  the  workhouses.  Now, 
when  I  talk  of  powers  for  extending  work- 
houses, I  perfectly  agree  with  my  noble 
Friend  opposite  as  to  the  utter  inefficiency 
and  inadequacy  of  the  present  workhouses 
in  Ireland  to  meet  the  requirements  made 
upon  them.  When  we  find  one  workhouse 
for  a  circuit  of  from  800  to  1,000  square 
miles,  and  perhaps  distant  from  the  pau- 
perized districts  some  forty  miles,  I  think 
it  is  clear  that  the  workhouse  test  cannot 
be  effectually  applied  in  Ireland.  This  is 
a  subject  which  requires  the  most  careful 
and  serious  attention.  It  is  true,  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  have  the  power  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  workhouses,  and  to 
diminish  the  size  of  the  unions;  but  re- 
member, the  power  is  not  one  of  a  compul- 
sory nature.  The  size  of  the  unions  and 
the  number  of  the  workhouses  which  might 
be  adequate  to  a  limited  system  of  relief, 
previously  to  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  will 
be  entirely  insufficient  when  applied  to  the 
new  measure.  If,  therefore,  you  are  to 
make  the  workhouse  test  effectual,  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  the  workhouses  is 
a  sine  qud  non  to  the  good  working  of  the 
measure.  But  I  go  briber,  and  entirely 
concur  with  my  noble  Friend,  that  if  there 
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it  to  be  any  safety  in  the  measure  it  must 
be  by  enlisting  all  classes  of  ratepayers 
and  aU  the  property  of  Ireland  in  one 
eommon  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  pre* 
▼entinglaTish  expenditure,  and  of  guarding 
against  an  undue  administration  of  the 
fonds.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  noble  Lord, 
that  there  are  not  in  Ireland  the  elements 
requisite  to  the  local  administration  of  such 
a  measure.  If  this  is  so,  your  efforts  are 
hopeless.  If  for  one  moment  it  could  hap- 
pen in  carrjring  out  the  poor  law  in  this 
eonntry,  that  throughout  you  do  not  possess 
a  local  administration,  with  all  the  know- 
ledge and  all  the  will  to  develop  its  prin- 
ciple, the  principle  would  break  down  under 
them  in  a  trial  of  three  months.  My  Lords, 
before  I  proceed  further  on  the  subject,  I 
implore  of  you  not  to  be  led  away  by  the 
false  and  yague  denunciations  which  haye 
filled  the  public  press  of  late,  and  which 
haye  been  repeated  out  of  doors  and  in 
another  plaee— denunciations  against  the 
Irish  landlords  for  exercising  tyranny  and 
oppression  against  their  tenants.  My 
Lords,  I  muBt  go  further,  and  implore  of 
you  not  to  throw  upon  the  property  of  Ire- 
land, and  upon  the  landlords  of  Ireland, 
burdens  which  in  your  conscience  you  know 
yon  could  not  yourselves  bear.  I  must 
also  beseech  of  you  not  to  call  upon-  them 
to  do  that  which  you  could  not  effect  your- 
selves. I  must  solicit  you  most  earnestly 
to  compare  the  authority  and  power  which 
yon  exercise  over  your  estates  in  this  coun- 
try, with  the  authority  and  power  which 
the  Irish  landlords  exercise  over  theirs  in 
Ireland.  It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days  to 
talk  of  the  unlimited  powers  of  landlords 
oyer  their  tenants;  but  I  think  it  would  be 
more  appropriate  to  say,  with  respect  to 
the  ease  of  Irish  landlords,  that  the  power 
of  the  tenants  over  them  is  very  much 
greater  than  the  authority  of  the  landlords 
over  the  tenants  in  this  country.  This  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  though  I  am  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  there  are  individual 
cases  of  landlord  oppression,  especially  on 
the  part  of  small  proprietors,  in  point  of 
faet,  however,  whatever  it  may  be  theo- 
retically in  law,  it  is  in  Ireland  the  tenant 
who  has  the  power  over  the  landlord,  nor 
the  landlord  over  the  tenant.  I,  therefore, 
pray  your  Lordships  to  abstain  from  lay- 
ing on  the  property  of  that  country  a  bur- 
den to  which  it  is  unequal.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  deny  property  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights;  but  it  must  be  con* 
ceded  its  rights  in  order  to  perform  its 
duties.     I  aak  you,  for  that  reason,  not  to 


call  on  property,  invested  with  rights  in- 
ferior to  those  it  enjoyed  in  this  country, 
to  exercise  duties  which,  under  similar  or 
more  favourable  circumstances,  you  your- 
selves would  be  incapable  of  performing. 
My  Lords,  I  am  now  about  to  refer  to  one 
provision  already  commented  upon,  and  to 
a  suggestion  which  has  been  made  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  The  one  is, 
with  respect  to  the  extent  of  imions,  and 
the  other,  to  the  question  of  the  rate  fall- 
ing  on  the  occupying  tenant.  I  have  al- 
ready said,  that  your  only  safety  is  in  en- 
listing in  the  control  of  the  measure  the 
interests  of  all  who  are  concerned  directly 
in  the  payment  of  the  tax.  Now,  I  must 
ask  you  first,  with  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  union;  and,  looking  at  the  inducements 
which  they  ought  to  offer  to  all  concerned 
in  the  payment  of  taxes  to  curtail  the  ex- 
penditure by  voluntary  effort,  what  possi- 
ble motive  can  any  landlord  have  to  make 
a  temporary  and  great  sacrifice-*-a  sacri- 
fice of  present  income  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  his  tenant  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  ?  What  advantage  can  he  gain 
from  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  from 
the  employment  of  his  people,  and  the 
suppression  of  pauperism,  if,  with  all  the 
charges  that  are  to  be  brought  upon  him, 
he  be  reduced,  if  not  to  the  condition  of  a 
cipher,  to  that  of  a  mere  item,  in  an  enor- 
mous union  exceeding  800  square  miles, 
of  which,  perhaps,  two  or  three  square 
miles  were  his  own  property,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  the  hands  of  other  persons,  not 
of  the  same  provident  character,  not  of 
the  same  kind  and  liberal  disposition  as 
himself,  but  who  will  be  encouraged  by 
this  Bill  to  pursue  a  careless  course,  cover- 
ing their  land  with  pauperism,  because, 
knowing  that  the  charge  would  fall  not  on 
them,  but  on  the  man  who  conducted  his 
affairs  more  economically  ?  The  evil  and 
difficulty  of  those  extensive  unions  are  at 
present  severely  felt ;  and  how  much  more 
severely  will  they  be  felt  under  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Act!  Various  electoral  divi- 
sions at  present  comprise  10,000  acres; 
and  I  ask  what  motive  will  there  be  for 
individual  exertion,  when  you  will  have 
extended  those  divisions  to  150,000  acres? 
If  this  principle  of  enlarging  electoral  di- 
visions be  adopted,  you  will  no  longer 
make  the  charge  conterminous  with  the 
bounds  of  property;  and,  by  making  the 
rate  of  the  careless  and  indifferent  man- 
ager of  his  property  fall  with  equal  bur- 
den on  him  who  is  judicious  and  careful, 
yon  will  be  laying  the  foundation  of  an  ill- 
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directed,  useless,  reckless  eipenditure.  I 
do,  therefore,  most  sincerely  hope  that  Her 
Majesty's  Govemment  will  reconsider  the 
proposition  of  extending  the  area  of  taxa- 
tion, for  I  am  sure  it  will  be  found  to  work 
most  mischieyously.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  townland  diyision  should  be  the 
area;  but  such  an  area  will,  I  consider,  be 
much  too  small.  To  work  the  measure 
well,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  of  workhouses  and  the  number  of 
unions;  but  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  in<- 
orease  the  number  of  electoral  divisions  in 
those  unions,  and  to  diminish  the  area  of 
taxation  in  order  to  furnish  a  motlTO  to  in- 
dividual  responsibility.  I  now  come  to  an- 
other question,  which  I  deem  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  importance.  It  is  a  question 
upon  which  the  noble  Marquess  who  open- 
ed this  debate  expressed  the  strongest 
opinion;  and  my  opinion  is  equally  strong 
in  opposition  to  his.  The  question  is, 
upon  whom — ^not  retrospectively  or  inune- 
diately,  but  prospectively  and  ultimately 
— ^is  to  fall  tne  weight  of  this  taxation? 
What  principle  will  you  lay  down  as  to  the 
class  of  persons  who  are  to  bear  it  ?  You 
know  at  present  the  charge  is  borne  by  the 
occupier  with  power  to  deduct  from  the 
landlord  one  half  of  the  rate.  That  is  the 
principle  of  the  taxation,  but  the  real  re- 
sult is  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
rate  are  borne  by  the  landlord,  leaving 
scarcely  one-third  to  be  borne  by  the  ten- 
ant. The  result  may  be,  that  when  yon 
introduce  out-door  relief,  and  make  the 
landlord  wholly  liable,  the  tenant  will  have 
an  interest  in  causing  a  large  expenditure 
of  the  rate  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
some  persons  whom  he  might  otherwise 
have  to  maintain  himself.  Even  in  Eng- 
land, my  Lords,  where  the  farmers  are 
comparatively  wealthy  and  intelligent,  and 
where  the  farms  are  of  considerable  ex- 
tent— even  in  England,  I  say,  it  would 
not  be  endured  that  a  board  of  guardians, 
composed  of  farmers,  should  be  able  to  de- 
duct two-thirds  of  the  rate  from  the  own- 
ers of  the  soil.  In  this  country  the  far- 
mers commonly  hold  300,  400,  500,  and 
even  as  much  as  1,000  acres,  whilst  in 
Ireland  the  farms — ^if  such  they  can  be 
called — ^are  five,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
acres;  and  yet  it  is  upon  a  body  of  farmers 
of  that  description  that  you  are  about  to 
confer  the  power  of  raising  the  rate.  I 
tell  you  I  look  upon  this  provision  of  the 
Bill  with  the  utmost  dread  and  alarm. 
The  noble  Marquess  opened  his  speech  by 
saying,  that  the  result  of  the  present  state 


of  things  would  be  to  diminbh  considerably 
the  number  of  small  holders  of  land.  He 
looked  forward  with  hope,  as  I  do,  to  the 
time  when  the  system  in  Uiat  country  will 
be  somewhat  more  analogous  to  the  Eng- 
lish system.  I,  too,  look  forward  with  ex- 
pectation to  the  period  when,  as  my  noble 
Friend  said,  the  plough  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  spade — I  mean  as  the  spade 
is  at  present  employed — and  I  must  nere 
say,  that  I  do  not  agree  with  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Monteagle)  that  the  substi- 
tution of  an  improved  mode  of  husbandry 
will  diminish  the  demand  for  labour.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  best  chance 
for  an  increase  of  employment  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  is  the  introduction  of  a  mons 
scientific  system  of  cultivation.  The  noble 
Marquess  said,  the  landlords  must  increase 
the  size  of  estates,  decrease  the  number  of 
tenants,  and  employ  the  surplus  labour. 
All  this  sounded  very  well,  but  it  is  exactly 
what  the  landlords  cannot  do;  it  is  what 
the  Govemment  itself  could  not  do,  with 
aU  the  power  of  the  Crown,  upon  the  mo- 
del estate  it  held  in  its  own  hands.  For 
sixteen  years  the  Government  has  been 
engaged  in  vain  attempts  to  dislodge  one 
single  tenant,  and  he  a  tenant-at-wiU !  and 
not  one  of  them  has  for  years  paid  one 
penny  of  rent !  They  were  put  in  as  care- 
takers of  the  property,  and  they  took  very 
good  care  of  it  indeed,  for  they  took  such 
a  liking  to  their  charge,  that  they  could 
not  be  induced  to  part  with  it.  They 
locked  their  doors  against  the  landlord, 
and  refused  either  to  give  up  their  farms 
or  to  pay  a  smgle  shilling  in  any  capacity 
whatsoever.  I  should  Uke  to  ask  what 
has  the  Crown  done  for  the  improvement 
of  that  property  ?  And  when  the  landlords 
in  Ireland  are  called  to  so  severe  an  ac- 
count for  not  having  their  estates  in  a 
better  condition,  and  their  farms  better 
ordered — ^landlords,  too,  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  starving  population  and  a  turbu- 
lent peasantry,  I  think,  they  may  point  with 
some  sort  of  justice  to  this  model  farm, 
and  also,  my  Lords,  to  the  confessions  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  their  capa- 
city of  Irish  landlords.  I  admit  as  willingly 
as  any  one  that  the  system  of  small  hold- 
ings in  an  evil — I  admit  that  a  diminution 
ought  to  take  place;  but  how  is  that  to  be 
done  ?  How,  but  by  diminishing  the  mo- 
tive which  at  present  influences  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  population  to  be  holders 
of  land — ^by  making  them  feel  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  landholding — ^by 
obliging  them  to  contribute  a  fair  proper- 
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tioa  tow»rdfl  tbe  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
As  the  BiU  originally  stood,  there  was  not 
one  of  these  holders  of  small  farms  that 
might  not  eome  forward  and  demand  relief 
from  the  rates.  The  provision  of  the  Bill 
prohihi^g  the  giving  of  relief  to  a  man 
occupying  land,  will  go  a  considerahle  way 
in  diminij^ng  the  attachment  to  the  land 
in  Ireland;  hut  it  is: not  enough;  it  will 
not  produce  any  effect  on  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  the  progress  of  agri- 
enltural  improvement,  or  the  employment 
of  lahour.  If  the  occupier  of  a  smaJl  plot 
cultivates  it  tolerably  by  the  labour  of  his 
family,  it  is  as  much  as  you  can  expect ; 
but  he  cannot  employ  labour,  and  he  idlows 
his  land  to  remain  half  cultivated.  The 
peasantry  were  content  to  remain  half 
■tarved  and  half  clothed,  in  habits  of  ease 
and  indolence,  imtil  this  alarming  visitation 
of  Providence  came  upon  them.  Do  not 
let  me  be  mistaken.  When  they  have 
sufficient  wagef  to  stimulate  them  to  exer- 
tion— ^when  they  are  well  fed  and  taken 
care  of,  and  thoroughly  well  overlooked — 
they  get  through  their  work  very  well. 
They  work  hard  in  this  country:  why? 
because  for  a  bad  day's  work  they  would 
get  no  wages  at  all.  They  get  full  wages, 
but  must  give  full  work.  In  his  own 
country,  the  habits  of  the  peasant  and  his 
mode  of  labour  are  quite  different;  nine- 
tenths  of  the  labouring  population,  as  they 
are  called,  prefer  receiving  6d.  a  day  for 
six  hours'  work,  to  Is,  6d.  a  day  for  twelve 
hours.  The  only  chance,  I  say  again,  for 
the  welfare  of  Ireland  is  in  the  duninution  of 
the  number  of  the  small  occupiers  of  land, 
and  in  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of 
independent  labourers.  We  must  endea- 
vour to  multiply  that  class  which  has  the 
power  to  employ  labour,  and  extend  the 
area  over  which  such  a  class  will  have  in- 
fluence. It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  that 
the  landlords  can  employ  the  surplus  la- 
bouring population.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
but  the  landlords  may  afford  some  relief  in 
the  parishes  in  which  they  reside,  by  em- 
ploying a  gpreater  quantity  of  the  surplus 
labour  than  they  absolutely  require ;  but, 
aa  a  rule,  the  labourers  must  be  employed 
by  the  occupier,  and  not  by  the  landlord. 
It  would  be  ridiculous,  if  it  were  not  so 
lamentable,  to  indulge  the  fatal  error  that 
the  owners  of  the  soil  can  employ  the  sur- 
plus population,  when  all  their  estates  are 
subdivided  into  portions  of  ten  and  fifteen 
acres  each,  and  held  by  men  who  have  not 
the  means  of  occupying  a  single  labourer; 
and  the  landlord  would  be  resisted  to  the 


death  who  sought,  at  his  own  expense, 
even  to  run  a  straight  division  between 
two  holdings,  if  one  of  the  tenants  thought 
he  should  get  half  a  "  cow's  grass"  the 
less  by  the  change.  Then,  my  Lords, 
what  I  say  is,  compel  the  occupier  who 
takes  the  land  to  bear  the  responsibility  of 
it.  Do  I  say,  throw  a  heavier  burden  on 
the  occupier  Uian  he  at  present  bears  ?  I 
mean  no  such  thing,  my  Lords;  and  I  wish 
to  guard  against  misrepresentation  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject,  of  which  there  has 
been  already  too  much.  What  I  mean  is, 
that  when  the  tenant  is  about  to  bargain 
with  the  landlord  for  his  farm,  the  latter 
should  say  to  him,  *'  Now,  recollect,  I  let 
you  my  land  on  condition  that  you  pay  the 
poor-rate;"  and  from  that  moment  the 
tenant  would  have  a  direct  interest  in 
keeping  down  pauperism  by  enlarging  the 
field  of  employment,  and  his  interest  would 
be  identified  with  those  of  the  landlord. 
But  it  is  a  vain,  a  foolish,  a  visionary  ex- 
pectation, to  suppose  that  the  substantial 
farmers  will  employ  additional  labourers 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  rates 
which  are  paid  by  the  landlord.  I  do  not 
object  to  out-door  relief,  guarded  as  it  is 
in  this  Bill  by  proper  restrictions  ;  but  to 
the  two  great  pomts  I  have  described  I 
entreat  your  Lordships  to  give  your  most 
careful  consideration.  But,  my  Lords,  let 
me  warn  your  Lordships  not  to  be  led 
into  the  fatal  error  of  legislating  against 
''impressions."  The  noble  Marquess  has 
spoken  about  "impressions" — I  wish  he 
had  not  used  the  phrase.  Do  not  be  led 
away,  my  Lords,  by  any  such  delusion. 
You  are  about  to  make  a  great,  a  danger- 
ous, and  it  may  be  a  fatal  experiment.  I 
entreat  of  you  not  to  make  it  more  dan- 
gerous, more  fatal,  by  being  led  away 
against  your  better  judgment  in  order  to 
adapt  your  legislation  to  impressions.  Ex- 
ercise your  free  and  unfettered  discretion ; 
and  recollect  that  you  are  better  judges  of 
what  will  be  ultimately  advantageous  to 
those  to  whom  the  law  is  intended  to  apply, 
than  those  persons  themselves.  If  you  do 
not  give  to  the  owners  of  property  greater 
means  of  improvement — if  you  do  not  give 
encouragement  to  improve  those  lands  no- 
minally theirs — if  you  do  not  give  to  them 
greater  facilities  of  obtaining  (by  fair  means 
undoubtedly)  that  land  which  has  been 
mismanaged  by  small  occupiers—  above  all, 
if  you  do  not  give  the  occupiers  themselves 
an  interest  in  keeping  down  the  rates,  de- 
pend upon  it  that  the  introduction  of  this 
Bill  will  be  one  of  the  most  fatal  boons 
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that  ever  was  conferred  by  England  upon 
Ireland.  Again,  my  Lords,  I  entreat  you 
not  to  be  led  away  by  any  desire  to  yield 
to  these  impressions.  Ester  upon  the 
great  task  as  statesmen — as  provident, 
foreseeing,  and  bold  statesmen*— bold,  be- 
cause convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  princi- 
ples by  which  you  are  actuated.  Do  not 
be  deterred  from  doing  what  is  just — do 
not  atop  half  way-~do  not  throw  upon  the 
land  burdens  which  you  know  the  land  is 
unable  to  bear— do  not  think  to  confer  a 
boon  upon  the  occupier  by  leaving  him  in 
possession  of  all  those  motives  which  now 
influence  him  to  withhold  the  possession  of 
that  land  which  he  cannot  till.  I  entreat 
you,  my  Lords,  to  weigh  well  these  most 
grave  and  important  questions,  and  not  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  impressions  of  the 
moment,  but  to  be  swayed  by  calculations 
of  the  future.  I  believe,  if  the  Government 
boldly  face  the  difficulties — ^and  difficulties 
of  the  most  serious  kind  they  will  have  to 
contend  with — that  they  will  be  assisted  to 
the  utmost  in  the  endeavour  to  overcome 
them.  They  will  have  to  encounter  no 
factious  hostility,  no  party  opposition,  no 
political  manoeuvres,  no  paltry  desire  of 
triumph ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  have 
every  party  in  this  and  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  cordially  engaging  in  co- 
operating with  them  in  bringing  this  scheme 
to  a  successful  issue.  Do  not  be  led  away 
by  impressions — do  not  be  guided  by  what 
may  he  popular  for  the  moment;  but  seri- 
ously consider  what  is  the  safest,  or  I 
should  rather  say  the  least  dangerous  le- 
gislation— ^what  measure  will  Ultimately 
lead  to  a  state  of  society  better  organized, 
more  harmonious,  more  closely  knit  to- 
gether, more  prosperous,  than  ever  existed 
in  Ireland  up  to  this  day,  or  than  ever  can 
whilst  the  present  subdivision  of  land  exists 
in  that  country.  It  will  not  do  to  bring 
one  of  the  elements  of  prosperity  into  ope- 
ration. There  must  be  a  combination  of 
the  three-~of  land,  labour,  and  capital. 
At  present  there  is  a  surplus  of  labour  be- 
yond the  power  of  demand.  Emigration 
nas  been  suggested.  My  belief  is,  that 
you  must  provide  for  the  expatriation  of  a 
portion  of  the  population.  I  do  not  share 
in  the  alarm  so  freely  expressed,  that  it  is 
only  the  possessors  of  capital  who  are 
emigrating.  I  have  before  stated  in  this 
House,  and  I  now  repeat  my  belief,  that 
the  middle  classes  of  the  people,  even  the 
small  farmers  of  Ireland,  are  far  from 
being  destitute  of  capital ;  and  what  I  say 
is  often  proved  in  the  transactions  between 


the  man  who  disposes  of  his  interest  in  a 
farm  to  another,  as  well  as  upon  other 
occasions.  I  believe  there  is  abundance 
of  capital,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
cannot  be  advantageously  earned  on  ae« 
cording  to  the  present  distribution.  There 
must  be  a  class  of  people  created  who  will 
have  the  will  as  well  as  the  ability  to  em- 
ploy the  population ;  and  whose  interest  it 
will  be,  not  to  encourage  pauperism,  but 
to  repress  it — not  to  promote  turbulence 
and  disorder,  but  to  put  them  down.  I 
was  about  to  speak  of  the  large  and,  1 
think,  dangerous  powers  which  are  given  to 
relieving  officers ;  but  at  this  late  hour  of 
the  night  I  will  not  further  trespass  on 
your  Lordships.  My  Lords,  I  may  say  in 
conclusion — ^and  I  believe  that  in  saying  so 
I  represent  the  feelings  of  most  of  your 
Lordships — ^that  we  do  not  grudge  the 
Government  the  credit  of  framing  and 
bringing  forward  a  scheme  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, will  be  most  important,  and  most 
useful  indeed ;  we  freely  take  our  share  of 
the  burden  of  deliberation,  and  are  willing 
to  use  all  our  exertions  in  assisting  the 
Government  to  carry  it  through  Parliament 
— ^we  tender  our  suggestions  with  frank- 
ness— we  state  our  objections  openly,  and 
not  captiously — ^we  shall  spare  no  pains  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  issue;  and  our 
earnest  prayer  is,  that  this  most  perilous 
measure  may,  by  our  joint  efforts,  our 
acting  harmoniously  together,  listening 
with  patience  to  the  arguments  proceeding 
from  either  side,  and  guided  only  by  the 
voice  of  reason,  ultimately  lead  to  the 
social  reconstruction  of  Irish  society,  and 
the  permanent  improvement  of  that  por* 
tion,  and,  if  of  that  portion,  of  the  whole 
united  empire. 

The  Earl  of  DESART  expressed  his 
gratification  at  the  noble  and  disinterested 
conduct  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
strongly  reprobated  the  language  used  by 
agitators  and  fomenters  of  discord  in  Ire- 
land, whom  he  beseeched  their  Lordships 
not  to  regard  as  repi'esenting  the  senti- 
ments of  the  people.  The  noble  Eari  (who 
was  heard  but  indistinctly)  was  understood 
to  express  an  opinion,  that  the  only  means 
of  remedying  the  evils  of  Ireland  would  be 
to  furnish  employment  for  her  surplus  po* 
pulation,  whom  it  would  be  idle  to  think 
of  supporting  by  means  of  any  system  of 
out-door  relief. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  having 
recently  declared  his  opinions  fully  with 
respect  to  this  question,  he  felt  it  to  be 
unnecessary  to  trouble  their  Lordships  with 
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many  observationB  at  that  moment.  He 
differed  from  those  who  thought  that  the 
present  pressure  of  circumstances  afforded 
a  reason  for  adopting  the  measure;  he 
thought  it  a  reason  for  not  legislating  on 
such  a  Buhject.  In  his  opinion,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  to  carry  the  measure, 
which  hut  for  some  such  extraordinary 

gressare  of  circumstances,  no  one  would 
aye  dreamt  of  proposing;  To  meet  a 
temporary  pi^BBure,  they  were  ahout  to  im- 
pose a  permanent  hurden.  He  hoped  that, 
at  least,  the  operation  of  the  Bill  would  he 
limited  to  one  year,  and  from  then  to  the 
end  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament. 
StiU  they  would  he  sinning  against  princi- 
ple in  passing  the  measure  at  all;  and, 
hariiig  once  given  it  a  temporary  existence, 
it  would  he  found  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
poBsihle,  to  repeal  it.  It  would  he  desir- 
able to  throw  the  hurden  upon  the  occupier, 
as  in  this  country;  hut  it  was  impossible 
to  do  so.  Great  as  would  he  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  GoTomment,  and  great  as 
would  be  the  risk  to  the  public  peace,  if 
they  were  to  do  nothing  in  this  matter, 
that  responsibDity  and  that  risk  would  be 
a  mere  jest  compared  with  what  they  would 
haye  to  encounter  if  a  Bill  should  be  sent 
oyer  to  Ireland  which  would  impose  the 
burden,  eyen  prospectively,  upon  the  occu- 
pier. It  was  absolutely  and  hopelessly 
impossible  to  do  any  such  thing.  The 
consequence  would  be  that  the  occupier, 
who  was  the  person  that  ought  to  control 
the  expenditure,  would  have  no  interest  in 
doing  so,  because  he  knew  the  money 
would  come  out  of  the  landowner's  pocket. 
The  whole  course  of  that  night's  debate 
had  more  and  more  thoroughly  convinced 
him  that  the  Bill  would  be  found  incapable 
of  execution,  from  the  want  of  the  ma- 
chinery to  work  it.  The  diversity  of  opin- 
ion which  prevailed  on  the  subject,  confirmed 
bim  in  his  opinion.  Every  noble  Lord  who 
bad  spoken  that  night  had  taken  a  per- 
fectly different  view  of  almost  all  the  essen- 
tial particulars  of  the  plan.  Indeed,  one 
noble  Lord,  who  had  spoken  from  the  cross 
benches,  was  so  enamoured  with  poor-law 
reUef,  that  he  expressed  great  indignation 
because  the  owners  of  land  could  not  ob- 
tain rdief  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 
The  noble  Lord  did  not  care  whether  the 
owner  or  the  occupier  of  the  land  paid  the 
rates;  but  he  wished  the  landowner  at  any 
rate  to  come  in  for  his  share  of  relief. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  would  give  his 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  on 
the  broad  principle  that  he  thought  that 


in  every  civilized  and  Christian  land  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  person  should 
perish  from  destitution,  or  should  be  with- 
out a  regular  legal  provision  in  case  of 
distress.  But  that  was  not  the  ease  with 
Ireland  at  present;  the  poor  there  had 
absolutely  no  claim  to  relief;  it  was  in  the 
discretion  of  the  guardians  whether  they 
should  give  relief  or  not ;  but  the  two  first 
clauses  of  this  Bill  conferred  upon  every 
one  in  Ireland  a  right  to  relief — ^to  the 
aged  and  infirm,  and  those  of  the  able- 
bodied  that  were  in  casual  distress;  the 
relief  to  the  latter  class  to  be  given  out  of 
doors.  But  while  he  urged  as  strongly  as 
he  could  the  principle  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  provide  means  of  relief  for  the 
poor,  he  thought  it  but  right  that  they 
should  fix  the  manner  in  which  that  relief 
should  be  given  ;  and  he,  therefore,  only 
supported  out^door  relief  on  this  principle, 
that  when  the  workhouses  were  full,  relief 
might  be  afforded  outside  the  workhouses. 
To  that  extent  he  supported  out-door  relief 
for  Ireland. 

Bill  read  2*. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  April  29,  1847. 

If  riroTSB.]  Nsw  Writ.— For  the  County  of  Oalway,  v. 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq.,  deoaaied. 

PuBuc  BiLLB,— so  PoUee  CfaraNit  Cemeteriet  Clauaei. 

Pbtitioms  Prbskhtso.  By  Mr.  T.  Daneombe,  from  Nor* 
wich,  for  Alteration  of  Law  respeetiog  the  Regtetration  of 
Volera.— By  Mr.  Denoiitoan,  and  Captain  DuC  ftom 
Scotland,  against  the  Marriage  (Scotland)  BUL— By  Lord 
J.  Manners,  from  Keighley  (Yorkshire),  and  Cardiff 
(Wales),  In  fkToor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  BilL— 
By  Mr.  Brothertoo,  ftom  Padstow,  and  UxbrMge,  against 
the  Use  of  Grain  in  Breweries  and  Distilleries.— By  Sir 
A.  L.  Hay,  firom  Shipowners  of  Peterhead,  for  Reduction 
of  Lighthouse  Dues.— By  Mr.  Dennlstoun,  fIrom  Distil- 
lers  of  Olasgow,  respeetlii«  the  Dmwback  on  Spirits,  and 
the  Bonding  System.— By  Mr.  Orimsditcfa,  from  Bladu 
bum,  respecting  Remuneration  to  Tax  Anessors  and  Cc^ 
leeton.— By  Mr.  Deeds,  from  Farmers  attending  Canter- 
bury and  Ashford  Markets,  in  faronr  of  the  Agricultural 
Tenant-Right  BilL— By  Mr.  Ferrand,  Arom  Inhabitants 
of  Wibsey,  for  Repeal  of  the  Anatomy  Act— By  Tiset 
Efarii^ton,  from  Ratepayers  of  the  Districts  of  SL  Peter, 
Salfron  Hill,  and  St.  Andrew,  Holbom  (Middlesex),  for 
Extension  uf  the  Baths  and  Washhousea  Act- Ry  Miw 
Divett,  from  Exeter,  for  ReguUting  the  Qualification  to 
become  Chemists  and  Druggists. — By  Mr.  T.  Dunoombe, 
from  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Morris,  from  Cardigan,  against, 
and  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  from  Guardians  of  the  Northamp- 
ton Union,  fai  fiiTour  of  the  Oorerament  Plan  of  Educa- 
tien.— By  Colonel  Fox,  from  Trustees  of  the  Parish  of 
St  Leonard,  Shoreilitdi,  against  the  Health  of  Towns 
Bill;  and  by  Sir  G.  Grey,  from  Deronpoit,  and  Mr.  W. 
Patten,  trom  Warrington,  In  Ikvoor  of  the  samc^-By 
Captain  Duff,  from  Magistrates  and  Inhabitants  of  the 
Burgh  of  Macduff  (Banff),  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  re- 
Uting  to  Highways,  Bridges,  and  Ferries  (Scotland).— By 
Mr.  T.  Duneombe,  from  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Notting- 
ham, in  favour  of  the  Hosiery  Manufacture  Bill.— From 
Petwurtb,  in  fiitour  of  the  Jnveiiile  Olltoden  BilL— By 
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U r.  Fvraiidf  from  Anhibild  McDoDftld*  of  Aberdetn. 
tor  Redrcn.  —  By  Mr.  T.  Dunoombe.  Arom  William 
Henry  Brown,  M.D..  in  flivour  of  the  Medical  IUsgiftr»> 
tion  and  Medioal  Law  Amendment  Bi]].-<-By  Sir  De  L. 
Evau,  ttcm  Cbeliea  Pendooen.  for  Inquiry. — By  Lord 
R.  GroiTenor,  and  Mr.  A.  Dunoombe,  fkom  Poor  Law 
Offlcen  of  lereral  fdaeee*  for  a  Superannuation  Fund  for 
Poor  Law  OIBeen. — By  the  Marqueei  of  Douro,  ftom 
Norwich,  and  Mr.  GIsbome,  flrom  Nottingham,  for  Re* 
peal  or  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Removal  Act. — By  Cap- 
tain Dttir,  ftom  InhaUtante  of  the  Port  of  Burghead, 
in  IkTour  of  the  Ports,  Harboun,  he,  (1846)  BUI.— From 
Lirefpoolt  for  Allentlon  of  the  Puniahment  of  Vagrants* 
ice  (Ireland)  BlU. — By  Mr.  T.  Dunoumbe,  from  John 
Reddie,  of  Gla^w,  for  RcdreM. — By  Captain  Duff,  and 
Sir  R.  Feiguion,  ftom  tevoral  plaeee  In  Scotland,  againit 
the  Registering  of  Births,  &e.  (Scotland)  Bill;  and  ftom 
the  Parish  of  Auditcrdernm.  for  Alteration  of  the  same. 
By  Sir  R.  Feiguson,  from  Fife,  and  Sir  J.  McTaggart, 
ftom  Presbytery  of  Struraer,  against  the  Registering 
Births,  te.  (Scotland)  Bill,  and  Marriege  (Scotland) 
BilL 

THE  JAMESTOWN. 

Mr.  brown,  seeing  the  Chief  Secre- 
tarj  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in 
his  place,  rose  to  inquire  of  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  if  the  American  Government 
had  taken  the  guns  out  of  a  vessel  of  war 
called  the  Jamesiaitmf  and  placed  her,  as 
well  as  another  vessel  of  war,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  a  certain  numher  of  American 
gentlemen,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  commit* 
tee  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to 
the  suffering  population  of  Ireland.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  those  vessels  or 
either  of  them  had  yet  reached  any  of  the 
Irish  ports  ? 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  thought  that,  pre- 
viously to  answering  the  question  which 
had  just  heen  put  to  him,  and  of  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  him  notice, 
he  should  do  well  to  read  to  the  House  an 
extract  of  a  letter  which  he  held  in  his 
hand.  The  writer  of  the  letter  was  Mr. 
Everett,  whom  they  all  rememhered  for 
many  years  as  Amhassador  in  this  coun- 
try accredited  hy  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  The  letter  was  in  the 
following  words : — 

"  Cambridge,  March  26,  1847. — I  addresa  you 
this  letter  for  the  purpose  of  commending  to  your 

Srotection  and  good  ofllces  the  commander  of  the 
'ame$town,  R.  Bennett  Forbes,  Esq.  This  ves- 
sel will  sail  to-morrow  for  Cork  from  Boston, 
with  a  full  cargo  of  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  by  famine  in  Ireland,  and  another  equal 
quantity  will  soon  follow.  The  funds  for  these 
supplies  have  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, about  one-half  in  Boston,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  interior  towns  and  villages  in  New 
England,  to  the  amount  in  the  whole  of  about 
100,000  dollars.  Large  supplies,  not  included  in 
this  estimate,  have  been  sent,  and  are  on  their 
way,  from  New  York,  and  other  places  further 
south.  The  Jamettown  is  a  vessel  of  war  of  the 
United  States.    Her  armament  has  been  taken 


out  for  this  voyage,  and  she  has  been  placed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Boston  relief  committee.  Mr.  Forbes,  who  takes 
command  of  her,  and  who  will  have  the  honour  of 
delivering  to  you  this  letter,  or  its  duplicate,  is  a 
merchant  of  great  worth  and  public  spirit ;  a  gen- 
tleman of  high  consideration  in  the  community, 
who  has  volunteered  his  services  for  this  occasion. 
The  officers  associated  with  him  in  navigating  the 
vessel,  are  also  volunteers — substantial  citizens  of 
great  respectability.  The  cargo  is  placed  under 
Mr.  Forbes's  exclusive  control;  and  he  and  his 
brother  officers  have  gratuitoudy  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  benevolent  service  at  considerable 
personal  inconvenience,  from  the  sole  motive  of 
appropriating  the  supplies  in  the  most  economical 
and  effectual  manner." 

The  JamesUmn^  after  performing  that  im- 
portant service  at  Cork,  and  having  depo- 
sited her  cargo  in  that  city,  took  her  de- 
parture, and  was  now  on  her  way  to  the 
United  States.  The  other  vessel  aUo 
had  arrived  and  landed  her  cargo  in 
Ireland.  But  even  the  large  supplies 
brought  by  both  those  vessels,  formed 
only  a  smcdl  portion  of  the  contributions — 
the  spontaneous  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions— which  the  people  of  Ireland  had  de- 
rived from  the  benevolence  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

PUBLIC  REVENUE. 

Dr.  BOWRING  rose,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, to  move  certain  resolutions  touching 
the  collection  of  the  public  revenue.  He 
had  sought  various  opportunities  to  bring 
those  resolutions  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  or  at  least  a  Motion  similar  in  ten- 
dency; but  he  regretted  to  say  that  his 
labours  had  not  yet  been  attended  with 
success.  The  object  which  he  had  in  view 
was  best  expressed  by  the  resolutions 
on  the  Notice  Paper  of  the  House,  and  he 
should,  before  he  proceeded  much  further, 
read  those  resolutions  to  the  House.  He 
need  scarcely  remind  hon.  Members  that, 
with  respect  to  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
there  were  two  great  sections— one  con- 
nected with  the  receipt,  and  the  other  with 
the  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue.  The 
groundwork  of  his  resolutions  was,  that 
receipt  and  expenditure  should  on  no  ac- 
count be  confounded ;  that,  as  the  services 
of  receipt  and  expenditure  were  in  their 
nature  of  a  separate  character,  so  the 
functions  of  the  two  departments  should  be 
wholly  and  effectually  separated.  Parlia- 
ment would  not  perform  its  duty  unless 
care  were  taken  that  all  the  money  which 
the  people  contributed  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  State,  found  its  way  into  the  Queen's 
Exchequer.     The  Exchequer  was  an  insti- 
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tation  which,  as  far  as  he  knew,  no  other 
country  possessed,  and  it  was  one  from 
which  the  greatest  possible  public  advan- 
tages might  he  derived ;  it  might  be  made 
the  hanker  of  the  State.  Into  the  Exche- 
quer erery  department  of  revenue  should 
be  required  to  pay  all  its  receipts,  without 
any  deduction ;  and  from  the  Exchequer 
all  payments  should  he  made,  under  Par- 
liamentary authority,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Treasury  derived  from  that  Parliamen- 
tary authority.  He  should,  however,  now, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  read  his 
resolutions,  as  the  best  text  upon  which  to 
found  his  observations.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  1.  That  it  appears,  by  official  returns  which 
have  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  this  House,  that 
a  sum  exceeding  7,000,000/.  sterling  is  annually 
expended  in  the  different  departments  of  Govern- 
ment, without  being  paid  into  Her  Majesty's  Ex- 
chequer, or  subjected  to  any  preliminary  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  or  control. 

*'  2.  That  it  appears,  by  the  returns  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  that 
same  amounting  to  6,152,3942. 14«.  9\d,  were  de- 
ducted by  the  various  revenue  departments  from 
their  gross  receipts,  and  intercepted  in  their  pro- 
gress to  the  Exchequer,  for  disbursements  in  the 
■aid  revenue  departments,  in  the  year  ending  the 
£th  day  of  January,  1846. 

"  3.  That  it  appears,  by  the  same  returns,  that 
in  the  said  year  the  sum  of  909,610/.  12«.  2d.  was 
received  by  various  departments  of  expenditure 
from  souroes  independent  of  Parliamentary  grants 
or  issues  from  the  Exchequer,  and  that  such  sum 
has  been,  or  may  be,  expended  without  previous 
Parliamentary  examination  and  control. 

"  4.  That  for  the  security  of  the  public  re- 
venue, and  the  accuracy,  simplicity,  and  complete- 
ness of  the  public  accounts,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  gross  receipts  of  all  the  departments  of  re- 
venue should  be  paid  into  Her  Majesty's  Exche- 
quer. 

**  6.  That  no  department  of  expenditure  should 
be  allowed  to  receive  money  from  any  quarter 
other  than  Her  Msgesty's  Exchequer,  under  Par- 
liamentary vote ;  and  that  all  sums  received  for 
stores,  fees,  fines,  or  from  any  other  similar 
sources,  be  paid  into  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer. 

"  6.  That  every  department  of  receipt  be  re- 
quired to  present  an  annual  estimate  of  antici- 
pated expenditure,  and  that  such  estimate  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  sanction  and  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  7.  That  as  this  House  has,  by  its  Resolutions 
of  last  Session,  recognised  and  approved  of  the 
principle,  and*  directed  it  to  be  adopted  in  the 
Crown  colonies,  that  the  gross  revenues  should  in 
all  cases  be  paid  into  the  public  Treasury,  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  for  delaying  the  application  of 
the  same  principle  to  the  revenues  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  that  this  House  concurs  in  the  re- 
commendation made  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Accounts  in  the  year  1831,  '  that  no  por- 
tion of  the  public  treasure  should  be  arrested,  on 
any  plea  or  pretence  whatever,  on  its  way  to  the 
Ezcbequer  ;  and  that  no  portion  of  it  should  be 
issued  from  the  Exchequer  without  previous  Par- 
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liamentary  sanction  ; '  and  *  that  it  is  only  by  the 
adoption  of  this  principle  that  any  really  efficient 
and  complete  control  can  be  introduced  into  the 
different  departments  of  the  public  service.' " 

Unless  the  resolutions  that  he  had  just 
read  were  founded  altogether  in  error,  he 
must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  after 
reading  them  no  one  could  deny  the  obli- 
gation under  which  the  Government  of  this 
country  lay,  not  to  allow  a  shilling  of  the 
public  money  to  be  paid  away  without  the 
sanction  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple. AU  financial  abuses,  in  fact,  were 
traceable  to  one  of  two  sources — to  the 
power  of  raising  or  applying  funds  without 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  in  the  depart- 
ments of  expenditure,  such  as  by  the  sale 
of  stores,  or  other  appropriations  in  aid  (as 
they  were  called) ;  or,  in  the  departments 
of  receipt,  by  the  detention  of  funds  in 
their  progress  to  the  Exchequer;  all  which 
funds,  he  contended,  ought  to  be  paid  in 
without  any  deduction  whatever.  It  was 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  to  see  that  all  the  taxes  levied  on 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  were  paid  into 
the  Exchequer;  and,  once  collected,  then 
that  the  money  should  not  be  issued  until 
legislative  authority  was  given  for  its  dis- 
tribution. Many  years  ago,  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  public  accounts.  In  the  year  1831, 
they  made  their  first  important  report  to 
the  Sovereign  of  that  day.  In  that  report 
the  Commissioners  stated,  that  in  order — 

"  To  accomplish  with  perfect  security  and  effi- 
ciency these  objects  of  safe  custody,  legal  appro- 
priation, and  record,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that 
all  public  moneys  whatever  should  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  paid  into  the  Exchequer.  But  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  accounts  laid  before  Parliament, 
that  the  whole  amount  of  the  public  income  is  not 
BO  paid,  but  that  amounts  derived  from  divers 
sources  of  revenue  are  received  and  disbursed 
without  the  intervention  of  this  institution,  or  be- 
ing in  any  way  submitted  to  its  control.  It  is  also 
certain  that  considerable  sums  arising  from  taxes 
and  other  matters  are  deducted  from  the  gross 
receipts,  and  retained  and  expended  by  several 
departments,  which  only  account  to  the  Exche- 
quer for  the  net  amount  after  such  deductions. 
We  think  this  practice  should  be  discontinued ; 
and  we  recommend  that  the  gross  receipts  of  pub- 
lic money,  whether  arising  from  taxes  in  each  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  income  or  sale 
of  Crown  property  under  the  administration  of 
the  Woods  and  Forests,  from  the  sale  of  old  naval, 
ordnance,  or  other  stores,  from  unclaimed  divi- 
dents,  unclaimed  prize-money,  deductions  from 
pensions,  loans  on  Exchequer-bills,  or  from  any 
other  sources,  should  be  placed  without  deduction 
in  the  custody  of  the  Exchequer,  and  be  accounted 
for  to  Parliament,  whose  authority  should  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  appropriation  of  the  whole." 

The  report  then  went  on  to  say,  that — 
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"  A  regulation  upon  this  principle  was  intro- 
duced in  France  by  an  ordinance  of  the  14th  of 
September,  1822,  and  appears  to  have  been  emi- 
nently beneficial  in  ita  operation.  It  prorides,  that 
under  no  circumstances  can  any  branch  of  adminis- 
tration receive  or  dispose  of  any  other  funds  than 
those  which  have  been  voted  for  its  service  by 
legislative  authority ;  that,  in  case  of  any  sale  of 
public  property,  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall 
be  paid  into  the  Treasury,  and  shall  not  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  department  to  which  the  property 
belonged." 

Now,  what  was  the  first  signature  which 
he  found  attached  to  that  document  ?  It 
was  that  of  a  nohle  Lord  no  longer  amongst 
them,  hut  whom  thej  all  well  remcmhered 
— ^he  alluded  to  the  late  Lord  Congleton; 
his  authority,  in  all  matters  of  accountancy 
and  finance,  they  would  not  he  very  ready 
to  dispute.  The  next  name  that  he  found 
attached  to  the  report,  was  that  of  the 
nohle  Lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury; he  called  upon  that  nohle  person 
now  to  carry  out  his  own  principles.  The 
power  was  vested  in  him;  let  it  he  exer- 
cised in  the  way  which  ho  had  declared  to 
he  **  ohviously  necessary  for  the  security 
of  the  jpuhlic."  The  third  signature  was 
that  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who  therehy 
avowed,  that  unless  the  principle  recog- 
nised in  that  report  were  acted  upon,  the 
puhlic  revenue  would  he  perilled.  The 
fourth  signature  was  that  of  a  gentleman 
of  very  large  experience — Sir  James  K^mp. 
The  fifth  was  Charles  Poulett  Thompson, 
afterwards  Lord  Sydenham.  The  sixth 
was  Francis  Thornhill  Baring,  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer;  and  the  seventh 
was  Edward  EUice,  now  Memher  for  Co- 
ventry. Seven  names  of  higher  authority 
in  matters  of  finance  could  hardly  be 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  House. 
He  had  on  those  several  occasions  moved 


for  returns  showing  to  what  extent  the 
sound  principles — ^the  principles  recognised 
hy  the  Commissioners  of  Puhlic  Accounts — 
had  been  violated.  Each  of  these  returns 
showed  that,  annually,  a  sum  of  nearly 
seven  millions  escaped  Parliamentary  con- 
trol— that  the  House  of  Commons  had  no 
cognizance  of  them — gave  no  authority  for 
their  expenditure  until  after  they  were  dis- 
bursed. In  the  return  the  amounts  de- 
ducted hy  the  different  departments  of  re- 
venue were — 

In  1837 £0,155,417 

1843 5,507,147 

1846 6,153,395 

And  in  the  departments  of  receipt  the  sums 
raised  and  expended  without  the  previous 
knowledge  or  authority  of  Parliament 
were — 

In  1637 £767,430 

1843 1,199,376 

1846 909,610 

Making  together,  in  these  years,  a  sum 
of— 

In  1837 £6,922,856 

1843 6,706,623 

1846 7,063,005 

It  would  be  seen  how  little  practical  diffi- 
culty there  would  be  in  obtaining  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  for  the  whole  amount 
expended  thus  irregularly,  inasmuch  as  the 
amount  did  not  vary  greatly  from  year  to 
year;  so  that  the  objection  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  predict  by  anticipation  the 
amounts  required  had  no  ground  whatever; 
nor  was  it  found  to  be  an  objection  in  those 
countries  which  had  adopted  a  sound  sys- 
tem of  national  book-keeping.  But  he 
would,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
read  from  the  last  return  the  items  of 
which  those  amounts  were  composed. 


I. — Amounts  not  paid  into  tri  Exchkqubb,  but  dsducted  prou  ths  Gross  Amounts  rbcbitkd 

BT  Rbvsnub  Departments  : — 


Customs  : — 

Drawbacks,  Allowances,  Repayments,  &c.... 

Charges  of  collection    ... 

Other  payments 

Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund     ... 

Excise  : — 

Drawbacks,  Allowances,  Repayments,  &c. 

Charges  of  collection    ... 

Other  payments 

Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund 

Stamps  : — 

Drawbacks,  Repayments,  &c. 

Charges  of  collection    ... 

Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund     ... 


£.   t.  d. 

301,380  14  6^ 

1,279,943  12  2 
325,118  10  1 

11,850  16  3 


830,869  15  0 

968,382  6  8 

94,753  8  8 

7,758  18  11 


225,064  4  11 

165,346  17  1 

851  5  8 


je. 


«.  d. 


1,918,293  13  0( 


1.901,764  9  3 


Carried  forward 


391,262  7  8 
j&4,21 1,320  9  11| 
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Brought  forward  ...  ...         £4,211,320    9  11^ 

Tams:—  £  8.  d. 

Repayments...             ...            ...            ...             ...  128,268  Oil 

GhargeR  of  colleotion   ...            ...            ...             ...  348,728  0  10 

Other  paTments            ...            ...             ...            ...  21,794  0  11 

Contributions  to  Superannnation  Fund     ...            ...  1,122  8     1 


Post  Offick  : — 

Charges  of  collection    ...             ...  ...  ...  1,114,849  3  6 

Other  payments            ...            ...  ...  ...  10,745  2  6 

Contribntions  to  Superannuation  Fund  ...  ..,  2,032  10  6 


499,912  10    9 


CBOim  Lands  : — 

Charges  of  collection   ...             ...  ...  ...  41,886  11  3] 

Other  payments            ...             ...  ...  ...  258,570     3  9i\\ 

Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund  ...  ...  232    6  5 


-    1,137,627    4    6 


300,689    1     6^ 


Small  Bbanghks  of  Hebbditabt  Retxnue  : — 

Fines,  Fees,  Forfeitures  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  13,845    8    0 


Total  Amount  of  Deductions  by  Revenue  Departments  from  the  6roBS\    £g  ^.a  394.  14    gx 
Reecipto,  and  not  paid  into  the  Exchequer  ...  ...  /         '      '  ^ 


II. — Amounts  received  bt  all  other  Dbpabtmbnts  from  all  sources  except  Parliamentart  Grants 

OR  Issues  from  the  Exchequer  : — 

Trbaburt: —  £.      t*    d,  £.         «.    d. 

Amount  of  Fee  t^und        ...  ...  ...  ...  3,400    0    0 

Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund  ...  ...  404    0    2 


Pbitt  Council  Office  and  Board  of  Trade  : — 
Amount  of  Fee  Fund 
Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund 

Secretart  of  State,  Home  Department  : — 
Amount  of  Fee  Fund 
Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund 

Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Department  : — 
Amount  of  Fee  Fund 
Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund 


916 
503 

14 

4 

5 
3 

12,077 
108 

5 
13 

7 

1 

12,077  5  7 
474  19  10 

12,077 
92 

5 
12 

5 

8 

3,804    0    3 


1,418  18    8 


13,185  18    8 


12,552    5    5 


Secretart  of  State,  Colonial  Department  : — 

Amount  of  Fee  Fund 

Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund 

12,169  18    1 

India  Board           ...            ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...           25,300     0    0 

Admiralty  and  Naval  Departments      ...             ...  ...  ...  ...          190,461     0     0 

Army  and  Military  Departments,  including  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  Hospitals, 

Royal  Military  College,  and  Royal  Military  Asylum  ...  ...  ...          110,053    7    3 

Ordnance  Department           ...             ...            ...  ...  ...  ...          179,453    7    3 

Paymaster  of  Civil  Services ...             ...            ...  ...  ...  ...           19,062    9     1 

Mivt  Office  : — 

Profits  on  Coinage,  Ac.    ...            ...            ...  ...  214  12  3 

Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund          ...  ...  97  13  8 


312    5  11 


Audit  Office  : — 

From  Colonial  Revenues,  Ao,  ...  ...  ...        v     696    7    2 

Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund  ...  ...  362  13  II 

1,050     1     1 

National  Debt  Office  : — 

Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund  ...  ...  ...  ...  66  13    5 

£xcHE<tuER  Bill  Office  : — 

Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund  ...  ...  ...  ...  34  11    5 

STAnoNERT  Office  : — 

Repayments  for  Stationery,  ^.       ...  ...  ...         43,265     I     0 

Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund  ...  ...  185    2    4 


43,450    3    4 


Carried  forward         ...  ...         £611,383  19    8 

F2 
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Pbiyt  Sbal  Officb  :  Fees 
SiomtT  Officb  :  Fees 


Public  Befsenue. 

£611,883 

•  ••  •••  l,4i9 

•••  •■•  9|Olw 

£        8,  d, 

211,464  16  8 

8,885    2  3 

832  10  10 


Mbtbopoutan  Poucb  akd  Policb  Courts  : — 
Rate  levied  by  Commissioners,  &e.  ... 
Fines,  Fees,  Ao.  from  Police  Courts 
Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund 

CoxvicT  Hulk  Estabushicbnt  : — 

Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund 

Auditor  of  thb  Exohbqubr,  Scotlahd  : — 

Interest  on  Money,  Fees,  and  Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund 

Patmastbr  Citil  Sbrticbb,  Irbland  : — 
Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund 

Chief  Sbcrbtart's  Office,  Irblahd  : — 
Amount  of  Fee  Fund 
Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund 

Chief  Sbcrbtart's  Office,  Ireland  (in  London)  : — 
Amount  of  Fee  Fund 
Contributions  to  Superannuation  Fund 

Privy  Council  Office,  Irebind 

Board  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests    ... 

Board  of  Works,  Ireland 

Board  of  National  Education,  Ireland  ... 

Dublin  Metropolitan  Police ... 

Total  Receipts  by  all  Departments  (except  Revenue)  from  all  sources  ex-') 
cept  Parliamentary  Grants  or  Issues  from  the  Exchequer       ...  j 

Total  of  No.    I.  (Revenue  Departments)  brought  down 
Ditto    No.  II.  (All  other  Departments)        ditto 


2,276  18 
100  18 

6 
11 

260  16 
1  13 

0 

6 

136 

19    8 
10    2 

1    3 


221,182 
230 

1,461 
63 


18  0 

8  1 

9  8 
16  4 


2,377  17    5 


27T 

340 

48 

20,247 

7,546 

39,151 


10  0 

11  8 
6    3 

10     3 

13  Jl 

9     9 


£900,610  12    2 


6,152,394  14     9fj 
909,010  12    2 


Total  Annual  Amount  expended  which  never  reached  the  Exchequer...   £7,002,005    6  11<^ 


On  these  accounts  he  begged  to  remark, 
that  since  1843  the  amount  stopped  by  the 
different  departments  of  taxes  had  increased 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  650,000^;  that, 
since  1836,  the  amount  stopped  in  the 
Stamp  department  had  increased  from 
283.000Z.  to  391,000^. ;  that  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Taxes  the  sums  detained  bad 
mounted  from  less  than  230,0002.  to  nearly 
half  a  million;  that  in  the  Post  Office,  the 
amount  detained  was  400,000^  more  than 
in  1836 ;  it  having  been  1,127.6272.  in 
the  last  year  and  722,0252.  ten  years  ago, 
so  that  the  evil  was  one  of  growing  magni- 
tude. Now  he  doubted  much,  whether 
there  was  any  legal  authority  for  these  de- 
tentions— whether  any  Acts  of  Parliament 
could  be  found  to  sanction  the  deductions 
of  these  enormous  amounts.  Sir  Henry 
Pamell  always  asserted,  that  the  power 
was  not  conferred,  at  all  events,  for  the 
retention  of  a  very  large  portion  of  them. 
And  he  contended,  that  under  no  circum- 
stances ought  Parliament  to  divest  itself  of 
the  right  and  duty  to  control  the  expendi- 
ture of  every  farthing  levied  in  the  shape 


of  taxes  from  the  Queen's  subjects.  They 
were  not  called  upon  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  the  balances  merely  which  were 
paid  into  the  Exchequer,  but  the  gross 
amounts  received  from  the  people.  They 
were  in  duty  bound,  first,  to  take  care  that 
all  was  paid  into  the  Queen's  Exchequer, 
to  require  its  being  so  paid  as  the  pre- 
liminary step;  and  to  see  that  as  the  whole 
was  properly  received,  and  placed  in  safe 
custody,  so  that  the  whole  was  properly 
disbursed  under  Parliamentarv  sanction. 
And  with  special  reference  to  one  great 
source  of  expenditure,  the  salaries  of  public 
functionaries,  ho  wanted  to  know  why  the 
salaries  and  pay  of  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
the  Ordnance,  the  Foreign  and  Home  Office, 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Control,  and  other 
departments,  should  be  annually  voted  by 
Parliament;  while  the  salaries  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Customs,  of  the  Excise,  the 
Stamps  and  Taxes,  the  Post  Office,  never 
were  submitted  to  Parliament  at  all,  until 
the  expenditure  had  taken  place,  and  Par- 
liamentary inquiry  came  too  late  to  cor- 
rect an  abuse,  or  to  check  an  extravagance? 
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He  had  seen  with  satisfaction  one  improve- 
ment in  the  estimates,  mentioned  in  the 
extract  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  read- 
ing from  the  very  excellent  report  on  naval 
and  military  establishments : — 

"  The  appropriations  credited  on  the  estimates 
in  aid  of  the  votes,  are  to  be  the  sums  actually 
realised  and  brought  to  account  during  the  year 
preceding  the  estimate,  instead  of  the  prospective 
receipts  expected  to  be  realized  in  the  year  for 
which  the  estimate  is  voted.  The  '  credits  in  aid' 
have  already  been  put  on  this  footing  in  the  Navy, 
Ordnance,  and  Commissariat  Estimates ;  and 
when  a  sinular  change  shall  have  been  made  in 
the  War  Office  Estimates,  there  will  be  nothing 
left  to  be  desired  on  this  point." 

But  this  reform  must  go  much  farther. 
There  should  be  no  appropriations  in  aid 
whatever.  In  1843,  the  appropriations  in 
aid  in  the  Ordnance  Department  alone 
amounted  to  535,9252.  When  the  gallant 
Officer  the  Member  for  South  Staffordshire 
had  moved  the  Ordnance  Estimates  for  the 
present  year,  he  had  acknowledged  that  it 
was  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  system,  and 
had  expressed  a  hope  that  no  future  esti- 
mates would  exhibit  that  now-recognised 
defect;  and  he  congratulated  the  House 
upon  the  avowal.  Now,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce a  satisfactory  system,  proper  forms  of 
estimates  were  most  important,  and  uniform 
modes  of  proceeding  were  likewise  of  the 
highest  value.  From  the  reports  on  the 
French  accounts  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1831  and  1832,  they  learned 

— "  tha>t  the  whole  of  the  public  accounts  of  France, 
whether  relating  to  income  or  expenditure,  are 
kept  on  one  uniform  plan  ;  that  the  processes  of 
preforringy  examining,  admitting,  and  paying  pub- 
lic claims,  is  the  same  in  all  departments ;  that 
their  forms  are  framed  on  one  model ;  that  the 
principle  on  which  the  returns  of  all  the  depart- 
ments are  compiled  being  uniform,  they  are  blend- 
ed without  difficulty  in  the  general  balance*sheet 
of  the  Finance  Department ;  that  the  final  account 
of  every  department  requires  the  public  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Accounts  as  to  its  correct- 
ness ;  that  the  superintendence  of  that  court 
reaches  not  only  the  cash  agents  who  receive  and 
pay  away  the  public  money,  but  those  also  who 
authorise  the  public  disbursements ;  and  that  all 
the  executive  departments  being  required  to  lay 
before  the  Chambers  accounts,  showing  how  they 
have  applied  the  credits  granted  to  them,  the  con- 
trol of  the  Legislature  extends  over  every  branch 
of  the  public  £iances." 

As  to  the  abuses  growing  out  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  only  imperfectly  reformed,  he 
need  but  read  extracts  from  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Dorchester,  to  whose  services  in  the  field 
of  financial  reform  he  must  pay  a  grateful 
and  cordial,  however  humble,  tribute.  On 
moving  the  estimates  of  the  Navy  for  1831, 


he  explained  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that,  "  Works  of  great  extent  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Naval  service  had  been 
begun,  completed,  and  paid  for,  without 
the  knowledge  or  sanction  of  Parliament, 
or  without  the  subject  having  been  once 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons;  that  those  works  were  paid  for 
out  of  the  surplus  of  other  votes  which 
were  greater  than  was  needed  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  it  was  intended  they  should 
be  applied. '  *  The  following  works  were  then 
cited,  as  instances  in  which  the  votes  of  Par- 
liament had  been  exceeded,  or  in  which  no 
vote  had  been  obtained  : — Weevil,  expend- 
ed without  a  vote,  155,5342.;  Cremill,  ex- 
pended beyond  the  vote,  225,44 H. ;  As- 
cension, expended  without  a  vote,  10,0002. ; 
Woolwich,  expended  beyond  the  votes, 
141,4432. ;  Leith,  expended  without  a 
vote,  7,9082.  It  was  further  shown,  that 
since  1820,  the  sum  of  1,243,1002.  had 
been  expended  for  "  sea  wages,"  beyond 
the  sums  voted  by  Parliament,  and  that 
this  excess  was  caused  by  employing  year 
after  year  a  larger  force  than  Parliament 
had  sanctioned.  To  meet  these  excesses, 
it  was  explained  that  larger  sums  than 
were  needed  had  been  voted  for  naval 
stores  and  for  army  provisions;  the  excess 
of  grants  beyond  the  expenditure  for  those 
services  having  amounted  in  four  years  to 
1,835,0002.  His  proposition  was,  "That  the 
Admiralty  should,  on  the  30th  November, 
transmit  to  the  Board  of  Audit  the  accounts 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  closed  up  to 
the  31st  of  March;  and  that  the  accounts, 
together  with  nil  vouchers,  should  undergo 
an  effectual  audit;  and  that  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  auditors,  on  the  31st 
January  of  each  year,  to  lay  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  of  Commons  a  report.  That 
the  report  would  embrace  a  balance-sheet, 
comparing  the  expenditure  with  the  esti- 
mates; that  it  would  show  what  surplus 
remained  unexpended,  and  what  had  been 
expended  beyond  the  estimates  under  each 
head.  That  the  auditors  should  also  state 
any  discovery  of  improprieties  they  might 
have  made,  and  submit  any  interrogatories 
which  they  might  think  ought  to  be  put. 
That,  within  the  period  between  the  30th 
November  and  31st  January,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  make  a  fiill  and  effectual 
audit;  but  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
enable  Parliament,  first,  to  convert  what 
was  now  a  nominal  responsibility  in  the 
officer  who  brought  forward  the  estimates 
into  a  real  responsibility;  that  the  interro- 
gatories, secondly,  would  enable  Members 
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to  ask  questions;  and  the  person  wbo  moved 
the  estimates  would  have  to  give  answers 
to  those  questions,  and  explain  the  inter- 
rogatories of  the  auditors.'  The  second 
principle  is  laid  down  in  page  19  of  the 
Report — a  principle  the  non-recognition 
or  abandonment  of  which  had  led  to  vari- 
ous and  grave  abuses  : — 

"  No  executive  department  ia  authorised  to  ex- 
ceed the  sum  appropriated  by  Parliament  under 
each  general  head  or  vote  in  their  respective  esti* 
mates,  or  to  apply  any  surplus  which  may  exist 
under  one  vote  to  supply  the  deficiency  on  others, 
without  the  express  previous  sanction  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  given  on  a  written  representation 
of  the  eircumstanoes  which  render  the  adoption  of 
such  a  oourse  indispensable  for  the  public  ser- 


vice. 


There  was  one  other  subject  connected 
with  the  reform  of  public  accounts  to  which 
he  must  refer  at  some  length,  namely,  the 
general  introduction  of  the  system  of  dou- 
ble entry.  He  deemed  it  so  important 
that  he  must  quote  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  their 
emphatic  recommendation : — 

*'  As  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  ad- 
vising the  employment  of  the  commercial  system 
of  book-keeping  in  its  purest  and  most  simple  form 
in  all  the  public  departments,  and  as  we  consider 
its  application  as  forming  the  necessary  ground- 
work of  any  really  important  improvement,  we 
shall  refer  somewhat  in  detail  to  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  us  to  recommend  it  so  decidedly 
and  urgently  to  the  approbation  of  your  Lord- 
ships. The  peculiar  excellency  of  what  is  deno- 
minated the  mercantile  system  of  book-keeping  by 
dcrable  entry  consists  in  the  facility  with  which 
it  embraces  accounts,  however  complex,  various, 
and  extensive,  jdving  to  all  their  differences  of 
detail  a  unity  of  result,  and  concentrating  them  at 
last  in  the  most  condensed  shape,  while  it  enables 
the  examiner  to  trace  them  without  difficulty  to 
their  remotest  ramifications.  In  the  initiatory 
or  auxiliary  books  of  account,  a  correct  system 
will  admit  of  all  the  modifications  suited  to  the 
particular  serrice ;  but  as  soon  as  the  principal  or 
double-entry  books  take  possession  of  the  facts  of 
an  account,  however  intricate  and  varied,  they  be- 
come subjected  to  its  general  and  harmonious 
law.  Its  machinery  is  employed  to  obtain  an  ul- 
timate balance-sheet  which  will  present  in  a  con- 
cise, correct,  and  intelligible  form  all  the  central- 
ised &cti  of  receipt  on  the  one  side,  and  of  ex- 
penditure on  the  other,  under  their  special  heads. 
Of  the  efficiency  of  this  system,  the  trading  world 
in  its  infinite  variety  of  commerce  and  concerns 
gives  unanimous  evidence.  Into  every  well-regu- 
lated manufactory,  into  every  extensive  mercantile 
establishment  in  every  part  of  the  civilised  world, 
it  has  gradually,  but  peremptorily,  forced  its  way. 
The  revenues  of  no  Government  have  been  safely 
administered,  the  accounts  of  no  Government  have 
been  intelligibly  kept,  the  business  of  no  Govern- 
ment has  ieen  promptly  and  satisfactorily  des- 
patched until  the  oonunercial  system  has  been  in- 
troduced with  its  order  and  uniformity  into  the 
different  departments.  Several  of  the  Governments 
of  Europe  have  adopted  this  method,  after  repeat- 


ed and  vain  attempts  to  aocommodate,  by  other 
means,  the  dissimilar  usages  of  their  various  pub- 
lic offices  to  one  general  system;  and  there  is  no 
instance  of  a  Government  having  abandoned  the 
mercantile  practice  after  having  once  employed  it. 
On  the  contrary,  every  Government  that  has  in- 
troduced it,  has  borne  testimony  to  its  adaptation 
to  national  concerns,  and  its  complete  efficiency 
for  all  fiscal  and  financial  operations  and  records. 
It  is  the  system  adopted  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, both  at  home  and  in  the  dependencies 
abroad  ;  and  we  need  only  refer  to  Mr.  Bowring*s 
report  on  the  public  accounts  of  France  for  irre- 
sistible proofs  of  its  value,  practicability,  compre- 
hensiveness, clearness,  and  efficiency.  Indeed,  it 
appears  from  his  statement  that  a  succession  of 
Ministers  of  Finance  have  borne  unanimous  and 
cordial  testimony  to  the  excellent  workings  of  the 
commercial  system  of  accounts  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  Government;  that  the  objections  origi- 
nally suggested  against  it  by  persons  who  have  not 
attentively  considered  its  bearings,  on  the  ground 
of  its  not  being  adapted  to  public  official  aooounte 
have  all  given  way  before  the  evidence  of  its  suf- 
ficiency and  superiority,  in  the  words  of  Count 
Chabrol  (the  late  Minister  of  Finance) :  '  Sim- 
plicity and  rapidity  in  the  progress  ot  the  public 
accounts  have  been  accompanied  with  clearness 
and  regularity  of  result.  Incompleteness  and  de- 
lay have  been  suooeeded  by  publicity  and  prompti- 
tude.' " 

And  again  : — 

**  We  have  said  thus  much  in  recommendation 
of  this  system,  from  the  strong  conviction  we  en- 
tertain, that  its  general  adoption  in  the  public  de- 
partments is  the  great,  prominent,  all-important, 
improvement,  without  which  every  other  will  be 
necessarily  Mid  essentially  imperfect.  This  sys- 
tem, properly  understood,  leaves  nothing  to  the 
caprice  oi  the  accountant;  it  subjects  all  the  ele- 
ments of  an  account  to  an  undeviating  self-correc- 
tive operation,  the  result  of  which  is,  as  we  have 
said,  their  centralization  under  their  appropriate 
heads.  It  provides  against  all  confusion  between 
contingent  and  positive  claims,  between  payments 
ordered  and  payments  made — ^in  a  word,  compels 
the  grouping  together  of  all  &cts  which  are  of  a 
similar  or  homogeneous  character.'* 

The  late  Board  of  Treasury  in  their  Mi- 
nutes of  the  14th  of  July,  1829,  recognise 
the  plan  of  double  entry  as  the  principle 
proper  to  be  adopted,  and  state  the  pro- 
priety of  substitnting  for  the  numerous 
account  books  now  in  use  a  regular  cash- 
book,  journal,  and  ledger,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a  system  of  book-keeping  upon  the 
plan  of  double  entry;  and  again  they  de- 
clare **tbat  a  thorough  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping by  double  entry  is  above  all  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  new  mea- 
sures.'* One  would  have  thought  that  re- 
commendations so  urgent  would  have  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  double-entry  sys- 
tem into  all  the  departments  of  Govern- 
ment. He  had  moved  in  1844  for  a  re- 
turn of  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  different  public  offices  in  the  manner 
of  keeping  the  public  accounts,  and  of  the 
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Treasuiy  orders  to  the  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  CommiBsioners.  He  was 
glad  to  see  in  that  return  new  evidence  of 
the  value  and  desirahleness  of  the  improved 
system.  He  found  in  the  Treasury  Mi- 
nute of  27th  of  Noveraher,  1840,  the  fol- 
lowing  words.      Sir  H.  Pamell  ohserves — 

*'  I  am  somewhat  surprlBed  that  the  Committee 
should  have  entertamed  the  notion  that  the  es- 
tAbliwhing  the  double-entrf  system  in  theWar  Office 
would  be  attended  with  an  increased  expense.  In 
appearance,  the  introducing  of  new  duties,  and 
the  keeping  of  new  books,  naturally  may  lead  to 
the  oonelusion  that  now  expenses  must  be  incur- 
red ;  but  experience  has  fully  proved  that,  in  all 
inatances  where  the  double-entry  system  has  been 
substituted  for  any  other  system  of  accounts,  it 
has  always  been  attended  with  a  large  reduction 
in  the  expense  of  account  keeping.  This  has  been 
the  ease  in  my  ofBoe ;  the  quantity  of  clerks* 
work  has  been  very  much  diminished,  and  the 
eatablishment  considerably  reduced.  The  atten- 
tion I  have  bestowed  on  the  difference  of  expense 
of  keeping  accounts  between  the  old  office  system 
and  the  double-entry  system,  leads  me  to  think 
that,  with  proper  management  of  the  change  from 
one  system  to  tbe  other,  a  saving  could  be  made  of 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  expense  now  incurred  in 
kecipng  the  whole  of  the  public  accounts." 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  his  valuable  practical  an- 
swers to  objections,  sajs — 

"There  is  a  strong  opinion  in  many  quarters, 
that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the 
double-entry  system  lies  in  the  want  of  proper  per- 
sons in  each  department  for  keeping  the  books ; 
and  that  the  olerks  on  the  several  establishments 
do  not  possess  sufficient  practical  knowledge  of 
the  system  to  give  a  hope  of  their  carrying  it  out 
with  success  :  an  equally  strong  opinion  prevails, 
that  there  is  a  disposition  to  offsr  unfiur  opposi- 
tion to  Its  introduction ;  and  these  opinions  ap- 
pear to  derive  oonflrmation  from  the  &Gt,  that 
among  the  attempts  made  to  establish  the  system, 
some  have  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  failure 
has  been  supposed  to  have  arisen  flt)m  those 
eauset.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  strong 
prejudices  against  the  system  do  exist;  but  I 
should  attaoh  by  fiu*  too  much  importance  to  them 
were  I  to  apprehend  that  they  could  oppose  any 
formidable  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the 
double-entry  system  in  any  department,  if  the 
Treasury  were  to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  cs- 
tablieh  it,  and  adopt  tbe  proper  measures  for  that 
purpose." 

Is  it  not  surprising  that  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, the  Colonial  Office,  the  Board  of 
Control,  the  Customs,  the  Stamps  and 
Taxes,  the  Post  Office,  and  the  National 
Debt  Office,  should  hitherto  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  communications  from  the 
Treasury  ?  In  the  case  of  the  Stamps  and 
Taxes,  they  ffive  the  copy  of  a  Treasury 
Minute,  dated  in  1840,  requiring  that  "  all 
olerks  shall  possess  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  mercantile  system  of  book-keeping 
by  double  entry;"  and  yet  themselves  re- 
port that  *'  no  changes  have  been  made  in 


the  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  their 
department  since  1 832. ' '  It  was  impossible 
there  should  be  any  central  accounts  kept 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  at  the  Treasury, 
unless  the  subsidiary  accounts  of  all  the 
departments  were  kept'  in  one  uniform 
double-entry  system.  He  had  to  apologize 
for  the  length  of  a  speech  on  so  unattrao« 
tive  a  subject;  but  its  importance  must  be 
his  excuse,  and  he  submitted  his  resolutions 
to  the«  approval  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  conceived,  that  after 
the  case  which  had  been  made  out  by  his 
hon.  Friend,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  resist  the  resolution.  The 
principle  on  which  it  was  founded  had 
been  approved,  among  others,  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  the  Members  for  Dorches- 
ter and  Portsmouth,  and  by  Sir  H.  Par- 
nell.  Few  questionB  we>«  of  more  impor. 
tance ;  and  the  wonder  was,  that  the  im- 
provement now  suggested,  had  not  long 
ago  been  adopted.  Millions  were  annu- 
ally interrupted  in  their  course  to  the 
Treasury,  of  which  no  account  was  ren- 
dered to  the  House;  and  even  if  it  were 
said,  that  the  Treasury  exercised  some 
sort  of  control  over  these  vast  amounts,  it 
was  clear  that  no  proper  or  efficient  control 
could  be  secured  until  the  change  now  re- 
commended took  place.  During  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  upwards  of  forty  new 
places  had  been  created  in  the  Office  of 
Stamps  and  Taxes  alone,  at  an  annual  ex- 
pense of  30,000/.;  nearly  100  in  the  Cus- 
toms, at  an  annual  expense  of  60,000/.; 
while  in  the  Post  Office  the  increase  had 
been  actually  astounding,  for  upwards  of 
4,000  new  places  had  been  created.  In 
1790,  the  present  Lord  Lansdowne  (then 
Lord  H.  Petty)  had  stated  that  each  de* 
partment  had  absolute  power  over  the  na- 
tional funds;  and  really  this  appeared  to  be 
the  case  at  present.  He  thought  that  it 
would  be  advisable  that  all  the  different 
departments  should  form  a  joint  board, 
assisting  each  other  by  their  united  advice 
in  the  management  of  the  respective  offi- 
ces. He  pressed  the  subject  most  ear- 
nestly upon  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton 
had  brought  forward  the  same  Motion  in 
former  years,  and  had  brought  it  forward 
with  his  usual  ability.  With  regard  to 
the  report  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, he  was  disposed  to  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  the  recommendations  of  the  Gentle- 
men whose  names  were  appended  to  that 
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report;  therefore  he  was  not  disposed  to 
quarrel  with  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded.  But  it  had  heen  referred  to  the 
late  Lord  Congleton — a  man  well  versed 
in  the  details  of  accounts  —  and  it  was 
found  impracticahle  to  carry  out,  in  a  prac- 
tical manner,  the  whole  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  Committee.  Although  those 
recommendations  had  not  heen  fully  car- 
ried out,  still  from  time  to  time  the  Trea- 
sury, whenever  an  opportunity  offere^^,  had 
made  great  advances  in  the  right  direction 
towards  improvement  in  the  mode  of  keep- 
ing the  accounts  of  the  country.  It  was 
only  last  year  that  a  great  improvement 
had  been  introduced,  a  Bill  having  been 
passed  providing  for  correctly  auditing 
the  accounts  of  the  Army,  the  Ordnance, 
and  the  Commissariat,  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  accounts  of  the  Navy.  He  could  as- 
sure his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bol- 
ton, that  he  and  his  Colleagues  had  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  impede  the  progress  of 
such  improvements;  but  the  heav}'  duties 
which  had  of  late  devolved  on  them,  and 
the  extent  to  which  they  were  occupied 
last  autumn,  had  prevented  them  from  car- 
rying out  many  improvements  which  they 
had  in  view.  He  was  far  from  wishing  to 
object  to  the  general  principles  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bolton  with  respect  to  this 
subject;  but  he  thought  that  it  would  be 
more  expedient  if  the  public  departments 
were  allowed  to  carry  out  the  improve- 
ments as  they  found  them  practicable. 
Having  said  that  much,  he  could  not  agree 
in  the  calculations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bolton.  There  were  many  sums  alluded 
to  by  him  as  if  expended  needlessly  in 
costs  of  collection,  but  which  really  went 
to  the  public  service.  With  regard  to  the 
present  mode  of  paying  drawbacks,  he  did 
not  see  that  an  alteration  of  the  existing 
mode  would  afford  any  greater  conveni- 
ence. The  hon.  Gentleman  complained 
that  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  a 
previous  knowledge  of  the  items  of  expen- 
diture in  the  departments  of  Stamps  and 
Customs;  but,  for  his  part,  he  could  not 
believe  that  it  would  facilitate  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business  if  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  examine  in  detail  the 
salaries  of  all  the  surveyors,  comptrollers, 
and  similar  officers.  There  were,  indeed, 
very  detailed  explanations  of  the  items  of 
expenditure  published  in  the  annual  ac- 
counts. He  could  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bolton  in  thinking  the  ex- 
penses of  collecting  the  revenue  were  so 
great  as  the   hon.  Member    stated.     If 


there  were  an  increase  in  the  expenditure 
of  those  departoients,  there  was  also  an 
increase  of  income;  but  in  the  expense  per 
cent  of  collection  there  had  been  a  consid- 
erable decrease  since  1836.  The  gross 
amount  of  revenue  in  the  department  of 
Stampsand  Taxes  in  1836  was  11,091,000^. 
whilst  in  1846  it  was  17,849,000^.,  show- 
ing  a  very  considerable  increase.  The 
cost  of  collection  in  1836  was,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Stamps,  2{.  Is.  lid,  per 
cent,  and  in  1846  it  was  2L  Os,  lOd.;  in 
Taxes,  the  cost  was,  in  1836,  52.  Ss.  l^d, 
per  cent,  and  in  1846  it  was  reduced  to 
3L  lis.  6^.,  whilst  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  whole  revenue  in  1846  was  but  61, 155. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  spoken  of  the  great 
increase  of  the  expenditure  in  the  Post- 
office  department  of  late  years;  but  he 
ought  to  recollect  the  change  which  had 
been  made  in  the  system  of  postage,  the 
increased  number  of  letters  consequent 
upon  that  change,  and  the  greater  number 
of  persons  that  were  necessarily  employed 
in  order  to  give  this  increased  accommoda- 
tion to  the  public.  His  hon.  Friend  might 
recollect  that  if  they  were  desirous  to  in- 
crease the  accommodation  of  the  public  in 
the  Post-office  department,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  incur  the  expense  of  employing  an 
additional  number  of  persons  over  and 
above  those  who  were  employed  under  the 
old  system.  The  cost  of  collecting  the 
Post-office  revenue  was,  in  fact,  57  per 
cent.  He  might,  if  he  pleased,  go  into 
large  details  in  order  to  show  that  he  could 
not  agree  with  all  the  calculations  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  however  he  might  agree  with 
him  on  general  principles.  It  was  desir- 
able to  introduce  improvements  into  the 
public  accounts;  but  his  hon.  Friend  would 
see  that  the  best  manner  of  introducing 
these  improvements  was  to  allow  them  to 
be  introduced  by  the  Government  in  the 
different  departments,  as  the  Government 
found  them  to  be  practicable.  That  was 
infinitely  the  best  mode  of  proceeding, 
and  would  necessarily  be  a  more  advan- 
tageous course  than  pressing  on  those  im- 
provements before  their  introduction  was 
found  to  be  practical  by  the  departments, 
consistently  with  their  other  duties. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  he  had  not  heard 
one  good  reason  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  why  the  wishes  of  his  hon. 
Friend  should  not  be  complied  with.  The 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Accounts  were  either  right  or 
wrong;  and  if  they  were  right,  they  ought 
to  be  carried  out.     The  right  hon.  Baronet 
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opposite  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  introduced 
the  sjBtem  contended  for  hy  his  hon. 
Friend  into  the  Navy  with  great  success; 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  all  other  depart- 
ments should  not  follow  the  example  then 
set  them;  hut  the  truth  was,  that  the 
heads  of  departments  found  it  gave  them 
too  much  trouhle.  Did  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  know  any  merchant  in  the 
city  of  London  who  did  not  put  on  the 
credit  side  of  his  ledger  all  the  money 
which  he  received?  Why,  then,  should  not 
the  same  course  be  pursued  with  respect 
to  the  public?  The  mischief  arose  from 
the  complicated  state  in  which  the  public 
accounts  were  kept;  and  if  a  simple  debtor 
and  creditor  account  were  kept,  it  would 
immediately  disappear.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  said  that  it  would  not  do 
to  enter  into  details  respecting  the  pay  of 
clerks  in  the  public  departments;  but  did 
not  the  House  enter  into  details  respecting 
the  pay  of  officers  and  sergeants  ?  He 
thought  that  his  hon.  Friend  was  perfectly 
ri^ht  in  the  views  whith  he  took;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  Government  would  not  be 
influenced  to  resist  the  Motion  by  the 
flimsy  pretences  put  forward  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

Sir  G.  clerk  thought  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  given  a  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory answer  to  the  statements  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bolton.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) had  shown  that  there  had  been  a 
very  considerable  reduction  in  the  per 
eentage  for  the  collection  of  every  branch 
of  the  public  revenue,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Post  Office,  the  cost  of  that  depart- 
ment having  increased  in  consequence  of 
the  great  additional  accommodation  afford- 
ed to  the  public.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Bolton  contended,  that  no  department  of 
the  revenue  ought  to  be  allowed  to  expend 
any  money  whatever,  but  that  the  whole 
of  the  gross  receipts  of  every  department 
should  be  transmitted  to  the  Exchequer, 
and  that  whatever  payments  were  made 
should  be  afterwards  re-issued  from  the 
Exchequer.  To  that  proposition  he  (Sir 
G.  Clerk)  could  not  give  his  assent.  If  he 
could  believe,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bolton  seemed  to  think,  that  sums  were 
intercepted  by  the  public  departments 
without  the  sanction  and  knowledge  of 
Parliament,  he  would  agree  to  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  however,  was  altogether  mis- 
taken in  his  supposition ;  for  no  payment 
could  be  made  by  any  public  department 


except  under  strict  rules  and  regulations, 
which  were  perfectly  well  known,  and  most 
of  which  were  adopted  under  the  direct 
authority  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bolton  had  expressed  his  sur- 
prise that  there  was  no  general  balance- 
sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  year.  He  could  only  recommend  the 
hon.  Gentleman  to  follow  the  advice  which 
had  been  given  him  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  to  take  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  financial  accounts  which  were 
periodically  laid  before  Parliament  and  the 
country.  It  was  true,  that  at  a  period 
not  very  remote,  there  was  no  balance-sheet 
showing  the  gross  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  country;  but  in  1822,  a  Committee 
of  that  House  was  appointed,  including  Mr. 
Tiemey,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Sir  H.  Pamell, 
the  noble  Member  for  Tiverton  (Lord  Pal- 
merston),  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  other  Gen- 
tlemen conversant  with  accounts,  who  pre- 
pared the  form  upon  which  the  public  ac- 
counts were  now  made  up.  That  form 
presented  as  clear  a  balance-sheet  as  could 
be  made  out  by  any  mercantile  house;  it 
showed  the  total  amount  really  taken  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  the  expense 
of  collecting  the  revenue,  the  payments 
made  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and 
the  sum  actually  remitted  to  the  Exche- 
quer. According  to  the  theory  of  the  hon. 
Member,  it  would  give  a  more  distinct  no- 
tion of  what  the  public  receipts  and  expen- 
diture were,  if  the  whole  money  collected 
were  remitted  to  London,  and  if  whatever 
money  was  paid  away  were  paid  by  orders 
from  the  Treasury,  even  to  the  smallest 
sums.  He  asked,  whether  that  would  be 
the  system  followed  by  any  house  of  trade, 
or  anv  Gentleman  in  that  House  who  had 
property  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country  ? 
Would  he  require  his  agents  to  remit  to 
him  in  town  the  whole  of  the  rents  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  send  down  to  his 
agent  in  the  country  the  money  for  the 
necessary  charges  and  outgoings  of  the 
estate  ?  The  gross  amount  of  the  whole 
sum  collected  was  laid  before  Parliament; 
and  they  knew  exactly  what  was  the  money 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and 
what  were  the  payments  made  by  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  then  they  had  an  item  of 
the  amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  which 
was  applicable  to  the  ordinary  current  ser- 
vice of  the  year.  Any  other  system  would 
lead  to  inextricable  confusion.  What,  he 
would  ask,  was  the  system  pursued  at  the 
clearing-house  ?  According  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bolton,  a  banker  ought  to  re* 
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quire  that  a  draft  paid  to  him,  and  drawn 
upon  another  hanker,  should  he  paid  in 
cash,  while  he  himself  paid  in  cash  all 
cheeks  drawn  upon  him.  It  was  well 
known  that  that  was  not  the  plan  followed 
out,  hecause  such  a  system  would  create  a 
great  additional  degree  of  trouble  and  ex- 
pense. But  then  the  hon.  Member  said, 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  these  appropria- 
tions in  aid.  Now,  that  was  a  point  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  in  1822.  There  was  at  that 
time  no  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  dif* 
fereot  departments.  The  Naval  Department 
followed  that  course  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber now  recommended,  and  a  whole  sum 
was  voted  for  the  expense  of  the  Navy,  the 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  naval  stores  being 
paid  into  the  Exchequer  as  part  of  the 
ways  and  means  for  the  year.  In  the 
Ordnance  Department,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  same  course  was  followed  which  now 
prevailed;  and  whatever  sums  were  received 
from  canteens,  &c.,  were  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  the  vote  taken  for  that  de- 
partment. The  Committee  of  1822,  there- 
fore, had  both  systems  under  considera- 
tion, and  they  came  to  a  unanimous  re- 
commendation that  the  system  of  the  Ord- 
nance was  the  preferable  one.  The  prac- 
tice had,  accordingly,  since  prevailed  in 
the  naval  service;  and  he  thought  that  the 
principle  was  much  sounder  than  that 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton  recom- 
mended. The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that 
Parliament  had  no  control  over  the  expen- 
diture or  the  collection  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  revenue.  He  apprehend- 
ed, however,  that  if  such  a  control  were 
exercised,  instead  of  leading  to  economy, 
it  would  tend  to  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  public  officers.  Upon  these 
grounds  he  could  not  agree  to  the  resolu- 
tion, in  which  it  was  broadly  stated  that 
7,000,0002.  of  the  public  revenue  was  in- 
tercepted, without  having  any  Parliamen- 
tary  sanction  or  control.  The  reason  why 
the  estimates  for  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
laid  before  the  House  every  year,  was  the 
extreme  variation  which  occurred  in  the 
amounts  which  circumstances  rendered  it 
necessary  should  be  granted  for  the  two 
services;  but  ibis  was  not  the  case  with  the 
Customs  or  the  Excise.  He  might  add, 
that  since  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts  in 
1831,  very  great  improvements  had  been 
effected  in  the  mode  of  keeping  the  public 
accounts;  and  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  he  could  see  no  reason  for 


agreeing  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member. 

Mr.  F.  T.  baring  concurred  m  opin- 
ion with  the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton,  that 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  book*keeping 
by  double  entry  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  other  points  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words,  because  he  had 
been  one  of  the  Commissioners  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  Geiktleman,  and  he  wished  to 
explain  the  grounds  why  those  recommen- 
dations had  not  been  carried  out.  The 
first  of  these  recommendations  was.  that  all 
the  gross  payments  of  revenue  should  be 
paid  into  the  Exchequer,  and  that  from  the 
Exchequer  all  payments  should  be  made. 
This  recommendation  was  fully  considered 
by  the  late  Lord  Spencer  and  others;  and 
in  the  conversation  which  took  place  he 
must  say  that  the  general  opinions  of  the 
Commissioners  were  materially  modified; 
for  while  there  could  be  no  question  that 
upon  paper  such  a  system  was  the  best 
that  could  be  devised,  yet  in  practice  it 
was  felt  it  would  have  no  such  advantages 
as  would  counterbalance  the  disadvantages 
and  the  expense  attending  it.  The  next 
proposition  was,  that  the  whole  expenses 
of  all  the  departments  should  be  voted  by 
Parliament.  Now  that  in  principle  was  a 
perfectly  right  proposition.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  old  constitutional  maxim, 
that  no  money  should  be  spent  without  the 
authority  of  Parliament ;  bat  then  the 
House  must  remember  that  this  money 
was  not  spent  at  least  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Parliament.  It  was  perfectly 
clear  that  if  they  voted  the  expenses  of 
these  establishments  at  all,  they  must' vote 
them  in  a  very  loose  manner — ^they  could 
not  vote,  for  instance,  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  officers  should  be  sent  to  a  particular 
post — they  must  vote  them  in  the  mass, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  would  hardly 
give  Parliament  any  control  over  them. 
But  he  must  further  confess  that  his  young 
notions  as  to  the  control  of  Parliament 
over  the  public  money  had  changed  some- 
what since  his  experience  of  office.  This 
question  was  argued  as  if,  where  there 
was  no  Parliamentary  control,  there  must 
be  a  profligate  waste  of  money.  But  what 
were  the  facts  ?  In  1822  the  expenses  of 
those  establishments  which  were  not 
under  Parliamentary  control  amounted  to 
5,688,0002. ,  while  in  1846  those  charges 
had  decreased  by  something  more  than 
a  million,  being  only  4,639,0002.  But 
when  he  looked  at  those  establishments 
over  which  Parliament  had  control,   he 
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found  that,  so  far  from  decreasiog,  they 
had  increased  from  18,000,000^.  odd  in 
1822,  to  22,800.0001.  in  1846.  He  must, 
therefore,  saj  to  the  lovers  of  economy 
that  this  state  of  things  offered  no  temp* 
tation  to  bring  these  establishments  under 
Parliamentary  control.  He  belicTed  the 
practice  of  bringing  these  establishments 
under  the  control  of  Parliament  was  con- 
stitutional ;  but  then  that  gave  rise  to  a 
pressure  from  different  quarters  which 
prevented  reductions  from  taking  place. 
Look,  for  instance,  to  the  pressure  that 
had  taken  place  on  the  Post  Office.  He 
had  been  a  party  to  carrying  the  benefits 
of  the  Post  Office  into  every  rural  village, 
which  was  certainly  a  great  convenience; 
but  then  it  could  not  be  done  without 
greatly  increased  expense,  so  that  the  re- 
venue of  the  Post  Office  was  now  nearly 
absorbed  in  its  expenditure ;  and,  indeed, 
such  was  the  state  of  things  that  the 
Treasury  now  exercised  a  control  over  the 
expenditure  of  Parliament,  rather  than  the 
Parliament  over  the  Treasury.  The  last 
point  was  the  question  of  appropriations 
in  aid.  Now,  there  was  no  difficulty  with 
regard  to  this  matter;  for  he  believed  there 
was  no  real  advantage  to  the  Treasury 
one  way  or  the  other.  It  was  a  mere 
matter  of  opinion  ;  and  the  reason  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  given 
for  continuing  the  present  practice  was  the 
real  reason — ^that  it  acted  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  different  departments  to  sell  their 
stores  to  the  best  advantage,  if  they  re> 
ceived  the  credit  of  them,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  show  that  they  kept  down  their 
respective  estimates  ;  whereas,  if  the  pro- 
duce of  the  old  stores  were  thrown  at  once 
into  the  Treasury,  and  no  credit  given  to 
the  departments  for  their  careful  manage- 
ment, they  would  have  no  anxiety  whether 
those  stores  sold  well  or  ill.  That  was  the 
real  reason  of  continuing  the  system — 
that  was  the  benefit  which  they  received 
from  continuing  this  practice  ;  and  not,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  appeared 
to  suppose,  because  they  were  allowed  to 
put  any  money  into  their  own  pockets. 
For  these  reasons  he  could  not  support 
the  resolutions. 

Sib  J.  Q  RAH  AM  was  not  surprised 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton  (Dr. 
Bowring)  should  look  upon  the  report  that 
had  been  referred  to  with  something  like 
parental  affection.  With  respect  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  public  accounts  should 
be  kept,  he  most  cordially  and  entirely 
agreed  that  the  system  of  double  entry 


was  the  right  way  of  keeping  the  accounts 
generally;  and  he  had  taken  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  of  introducing  that 
system  at  the  Admiralty,  after  the  report 
to  which  allusion  had  been  made.  He  was 
much  mistaken  if  the  accounts  of  the  Bri- 
tish Navy  might  not  now  challenge  com* 
parison  with  those  of  any  branch  of  any 
public  service.  The  present  Government, 
following  up  the  example  of  their  predeces- 
sors, had  introduced  the  same  system  both 
into  the  Army  and  the  Ordnance ;  and  he 
believed  it  would  be  introduced  progres- 
sively throughout  all  the  great  departments 
of  the  public  service.  If  it  was  said  that 
no  such  system  had  been  adopted  at  the 
Home  Office,  he  would  observe,  that  in 
connexion  with  the  Home  Office  there  was 
a  branch  of  the  public  service  with  very 
large  and  complicated  accounts,  viz.,  the 
Police;  and  in  that  department  he  had  the 
satisfaction,  aided  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of 
introducing  that  most  approved  system  of 
keepiug  accounts.  To  the  principles  laid 
down  in  the  report  of  1831  he  adhered. 
He  had  not,  however,  at  that  time,  had 
practical  and  official  experience ;  aad  when 
that  most  upright  public  servant  the  late 
Lord  Spencer  passed  the  whole  subject 
under  careful  review,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  recommendations  in  that 
report  were  opposed  by  many  and  great 
practical  disadvantages.  With  respect  to 
carrying  to  the  account  of  expenditure 
small  receipts  arising  from  sales  in  the 
different  departments,  that  appeared  to 
him  (Sir  J.  Graham)  a  matter  of  minor 
importance;  ho  could  not  conceive  that 
there  would  be  much  objection  to  give 
practical  effect  to  the  principle  in  that 
matter,  and,  for  one,  he  should  not  object 
to  see  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
of  1831  carried  into  effect  as  far  as  that 
went.  There  remained  the  great  question 
whether  the  revenue  departments  should 
or  should  not  pay  the  charge  for  their 
establishments  before  paying  into  the  Ex- 
chequer the  amount  of  their  receipts;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  though  his  experience  was 
not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Baring), 
yet  he  must  say,  from  the  inquiries  he  had 
made,  and  from  his  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  that  great  inconvenience  and 
expense  would  arise  from  the  adoption  of 
that  recommendation.  The  matter  was 
regarded  by  Lord  Spencer  with  all  his 
predilection  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a 
sound  system ;  and  he  was  only  deterred 
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from  adopting  it  by  a  regard  to  practical 
considerations.  It  would  be  impossible — 
time  and  space  would  forbid  it — to  go  into 
minute  details  of  those  extensire  establish- 
ments. A  great  deal,  too,  would  escape 
notice;  and,  if  a  public  department  desired 
to  conceal  a  job,  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  do  so  under  a  large  annual  rote  than  in 
the  course  now  adopted,  under  which  a 
most  ample  account  was  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House  year  by  year  after  the  money 
was  expended. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  rose  only  to  ex- 
press his  general  concurrence  in  the  view 
taken  by  the  two  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
(Mr.  Baring  and  Sir  J.  Graham).  On 
principle,  the  better  way  would  seem  to 
be,  that  the  whole  of  the  receipts  should 
be  brought  into  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
whole  of  the  payments  made  out  of  the 
Exchequer ;  but  there  was  found  to  be  so 
much  practical  inconvenience  in  that,  and 
the  expense  and  trouble  would  be  so  great, 
without  any  adequate  counterrailing  ad- 
vantage, that  that  plan,  or  that  part  of 
the  plan,  was  given  up,  conformably  with 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Spencer.  The  hon. 
Member  (Dr.  Bowring)  likewise  wished 
that  all  the  departments  connected  with 
the  collection  of  the  revenue  should  pre- 
sent estimates  to  be  voted  in  the  House. 
For  the  reasons  that  had  been  already 
given,  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  conceived  that 
that  course  would  not  be  expedient ;  and 
that  there  would  not  be  any  equivalent 
advantage  gained.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  it  was  the  uniform  and  unbond- 
mg  rule  that  all  public  expenses  should  be 
agreed  to  by  vote  of  the  House  on  esti- 
mates; on  the  contrary,  there  were  a  great 
number  of  sums,  such  as  the  expenses  of 
the  Civil  List,  and  pensions  and  payments 
out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  which  were 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
were  not  brought  before  the  House  in  esti- 
mates to  be  voted  year  by  year.  However, 
he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  merely  rose  to  state, 
with  respect  to  the  opinion  of  his  which 
had  been  referred  to,  that  although  he 
entirely  concurred  in  that  view  at  the  time 
when  he  signed  the  report,  he  had  long 
since  thought  that  Lord  Spencer  took  the 
more  correct  view  of  the  subject,  and  that 
he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  was  in  error  when  he 
signed  that  report. 

Dr.  bowring,  in  replying,  insisted 
that  the  departments  of  receipt  and  expen- 
diture were  kept  separate  in  France,  and 
ought  to  be  so  here  also.  No  doubt,  hon. 
Members  might  trace  the  7,U00,000/.  after 


the  money  was  gone;  but  he  wanted  to 
have  the  accounts  looked  into  before  the 
money  was  spent.  Bat  he  would  not  di- 
vide the  House ;  he  thought  this  was  one 
of  those  questions  that  were  making  pro- 
gress. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

NAVAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

Mr.  HUME  rose  to  bring  forward  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  for 
an — 

*'  Inquiry  into  th«  state  of  the  Navy  nnoe  1839, 
as  regards  the  building,  alterations,  and  repaira 
of  Uer  Majesty's  Ships." 

The  Motion,  though  comprised  in  two  lines, 
comprehended  the  whole  question  of  the 
system  of  naval  architecture  in  this  coontry. 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  eon- 
ducted  since  1832.  He  had  no  heaitatioa 
in  saying  that  the  system  of  naval  archi- 
tecture in  this  country,  and  the  manage- 
ment under  which  it  had  been  condoeted 
during  that  period,  had  been  most  unsatis- 
factory. Unlike  every 'Other  departmeDi 
in  this  or  in  other  countries,  matters  had 
not  been  progressing  from  a  bad  to  a  good 
system,  but  had  stood  still,  if  they  had  not 
retrograded ;  and  he  should  be  able  to 
prove  to  the  House,  and  expose  to  the 
country,  mismanagement  to  a  great  extent, 
entailing  vast  loss  upon  the  nation  in 
money,  with  great  discredit  in  character. 
He  must  first  take  the  House  back  to  the 
period  when  the  Navy  Estimates  were 
before  them  fifteen  years  ago.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  had  most 
unadvisedly  put  an  end  to  the  School  of 
Naval  Architecture,  which  had  existed  for 
about  twenty-one  years ;  he  had  also 
openly,  in  the  most  eztraordinaiy  manner, 
depreciated  the  characters  of  Uiose  who 
were  then  pupils  in  that  school ;  and  had 
committed  himself  to  an  opinion  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  believed  by  any 
one  who  did  not  hear  it — that  he  did  not 
consider  science  could  be  applied  in  the 
way  proposed  in  that  school  to  the 
purposes  of  naval  architecture  ;  the  rig^t 
hon.  Baronet  stated  that  he  thought  a 
captain  in  the  Navy  was  as  good  as  any 
other  person  to  conduct  that  departaient. 
He  had  not  been  aware  that  he  himself  had 
spoken  so  distinctly  and  strongly  on  the 
subject  as  he  found  that  he  had  done ;  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1832,  when  the  sub- 
ject of  Sir  William  Symonds*  appotntmenl 
came  before  the  House,  he  stated  thai 
the  appointment  was  moat  vnjnat  to  the 
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country,  which  would  be  depiiTed  of  the 
scientific  skill  that  might  have  been  avail- 
able, and  that  onr  great  naval  power  would 
be  in  jeopardy  by  being  placed  in  hands 
utterly  incompetent;  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  disparaee  Captain  Symonds,  who  was 
a  distinguished  naval  officer  ;  and  that  he 
objected  to  him,  not  as  such,  but  as  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Navy — an  office  for  which  he 
was  unfit,  because  he  was  ignorant  of  naval 
architecture.  The  report  made  in  1806 
bj  the  Commissioners  on  the  Civil  Affairs 
of  the  Navy  showed  a  marked  contrast 
between  England  and  France  in  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles.  There  was 
no  department  of  manufactures  which  in 
the  present  day  did  not  afford  numerous 
proofs  of  the  great  progress  made  in  this 
respect.  It  was  only  in  applying  science 
to  naval  architecture  that  England  was 
backward.  He  was  prepared  to  prove  his 
case  before  either  a  Committee  or  a  Com- 
mission. The  right  .hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Dorchester  had  stated  when 
Captain  Symonds  was  appointed,  that  Cap- 
tain Symonds  was  entirely  unknown  to 
him,  but  had  been  brought  under  his  notice 
as  a  man  of  talent.  Objections  having 
been  stated  to  the  appointment  by  himself 
(Mr.  Hume),  Sir  Byam  Martin,  and  others, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  expressed  his 
confidence  that  when  the  Navy  Estimates 
were  brought  forward  the  following  year, 
it  would  be  admitted  that  the  experiment 
had  been  made  most  wisely.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  words  were — 

"  He  WM  perfectly  unknown  to  me,  except  in 
hU  profession,  and  1  have  selected  him  on  account 
of  the  inqutrns  which  have  been  made,  and  on 
account  of  the  higbly«approved  ships  which  Cap- 
tain Sjmonds  has  built.  But  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  admit  that  the  merits  of  this  appoint- 
ment are  about  to  be  put  to  what  is  the  &irest 
test.  There  is  a  ship  now  ready  for  sea,  built 
under  his  own  immediate  inspection,  and  I  am 
quit«  willing  that  the  merits  of  the  appointment 
should  rest  upon  the  &te  of  that  experiment.  I 
am  quite  confident  that  when  I  shall  meet  the 
hon.  and  gallant  OiBoer  again  on  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates of  next  Session,  he  will  admit  that  the  re- 
sult of  that  experiment  has  proved  tliat  this  ap- 
pointment was  made  most  wisely." 

His  own  opinion,  on  the  contrary,  was  that 
it  had  been  most  unwisely  made;  that  it 
had  proved  lamentably  ruinous  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country;  and  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  to  ar- 
rest the  progress  of  the  evil.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  also  observed  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy 
was  required  to  be  a  practical  shipbuilder. 
Such  were  the  views  of  tho  right  hon. 


Gentleman.  Before  showing  the  nature  of 
the  school  and  the  system  which  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  destroyed,  he  wished 
to  explain  why  the  School  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture was  originally  established.  He 
had  a  strong  sense  of  the  injustice  done  to 
individuals  by  its  abolition.  A  breach  of 
public  faith,  indeed,  had,  in  his  opinion, 
been  committed ;  for  the  young  men  who 
sought  admission  to  that  school  came  for- 
ward with  qualifications  such  as  those  re- 
quired of  young  men  entering  Haileybury 
College.  Promises  were  made  to  induce 
them  to  induce  them  to  qualify  themselves 
for  the  public  service.  Expectations  were 
held  out,  that  offices  of  emolument  would 
be  opened  to  them,  affording  opportunities 
of  acquiring  distinction  as  well  as  of  ob- 
taining support.  The  Third  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Naval  Inquiry,  dated 
24th  of  June,  1806,  described  the  then 
existing  system  of  education  for  shipwrights 
as  exceedingly  defective,  and  proposed  to 
alter  it,  so  as  to  secure  the  services  of  per- 
sons more  liberally  educated.  The  report 
stated — 

"  We  find  thai  apprentices  are  admitted  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  ;  that  at  their  admission  many  of 
them  cannot  read  or  write;  few  have  much  educa- 
tion. As  apprentices  they  serve  seven  years  ;  no 
care  is  taken  to  teach  them  anything  during  that 
time  but  their  business  as  shipwrights.  At  the 
end  of  the  apprenticeship  they  generally  serve 
two  or  three  years,  working  as  shipwrights,  after 
which  time  those  reckoned  fit  for  it  are  commonly 
employed  as  overseers  of  ships  building  in  the 
merchant  yards.  In  the  whole  course  we  have 
described,  no  opportunity  will  be  found  of  ac- 
quiring even  the  common  education  given  to  men 
of  their  rank  in  lite  ;  and  they  rise  to  the  com- 
plete direction  of  the  construction  of  the  ships, 
on  which  the  safety  of  the  empire  depends,  without 
any  care  or  provision  having  been  taken  on  the 
part  of  the  public  that  they  should  have  any  in- 
struction in  mathematics,  mechanics,  or  in  the 
science  or  theory  of  marine  ai*chitecture." 

Such  was  the  account  of  the  state  of  naval 
architecture  in  1806,  and  this  was  the 
remedy  suggested : — 

"  To  put  an  end  to  this  want  of  foresight  and 
due  consideration,  which  may  finally  lead  to  so 
much  danger  to  the  country  ;  to  bring  into  our 
dockyards  apprentices  of  more  liberal  education 
than  has  hitherto  been  required  ;  to  instruct  them 
while  there  in  mechanics,  in  mathematics,  in 
drawing,  and  in  everything  connected  with  the 
science  of  naval  architecture ;  to  employ  them 
during  a  portion  of  their  time  in  working  with  the 
shipwrights,  in  the  building  and  repairing  of  ships, 
so  as  to  add  the  practice  of  tho  art  of  shipbuilding 
to  the  study  of  tho  theory  ;  and,  by  these  means, 
to  enable  them  to  form  the  plans  of  our  ships  of 
war  consistently  with  scientific  principles,  and 
render  them  at  the  same  time  competent  to  judge 
of  the  labour  that  must  necessarily  bo  bestowed 
on  the  execution  of  every  part  of  a  ship,  tho 
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wages  that  by  proper  exertion  may  be  earned  by 
those  employed  on  it,  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
when  completed  ;  these  we  consider  to  be  amongst 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  duty  which  your 
Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  commit  to  us,  and  we 
propose  what  follows  as  tiie  best  plan  for  the  at- 
tainment of  those  objects,  that,  after  the  fullest 
attention,  has  occurred  to  us." 

What  followed  ?  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  1809,  stated  what  were  their  in- 
tentions on  the  subject,  and,  in  1811, 
established  the  School  of  Na?al  Architec- 
ture. At  that  time,  the  state  of  science, 
as  applied  to  naval  architecture,  was  so 
greatly  superior  in  France,  that  the  only 
good  ships  England  had  in  her  service  were 
copies  of  ships  taken  from  other  countries. 
Taking  such  considerations  into  account, 
and  cherishing  the  spirit  of  Englishmen, 
who  would  not  allow  themselves  to  he  de- 
pendent upon  others,  the  Commissioners 
acted  wisely  in  recommending,  and  the 
Government  acted  wisely  in  establishing, 
the  School  of  Naval  Architecture.  When 
the  Order  in  Council  was  issued  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  prospect  was  held  out  that  those 
who  were  studious  and  attentive  would  be 
rewarded  in  due  time  by  appointments  to 
the  employments  which  existed  in  the 
dockyards.  The  Commissioners  of  Naval 
Revision  recommended  that  the  number  of 
students  should  be  so  great  as  should  be 
sufficient  to  supply  the  places  of  officers 
who  might  die  or  be  removed.  The  situ- 
ations to  which  they  might  aspire  were  the 
following : — Master  Measurer,  since  abol- 
ished; Foreman  of  Shipwrights,  Master 
Boatbuilder,  and  Master  Mast-maker,  now 
foremen  of  the  yard  at  250^.  per  annum; 
Assistants  to  Master  Shipwrights,  400^. 
per  annum;  Mechanist  in  the  office  of  In- 
spector-General of  Naval  Works,  abolished; 
Civil  Architect  and  Engineer,  800/.  per 
annum;  Assistants  to  the  Surveyors  of  the 
Navy,  abolished;  Master  Shipwright, 650^ ; 
per  annum;  Second  Surveyor  of  tbe  Navy, 
abolished  ;  Inspector  General  of  Naval 
Works  abolished;  First  Surveyor  of  tbe 
Navy,  l.OOOi.  per  annum.  These  were 
the  prizes  which  were  held  out  to  the  young 
men  who  should  enter  the  service.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  the  school 
had  entirely  failed.  It  was  a  proper  matter 
for  inquiry  whether  imperfections  existed 
in  the  establishment;  but  why  destroy  it  ? 
What  ship  had  been  produced  worthy  of 
being  called  an  improved  ship  under  Cap- 
tain Symonds  ?  And  what  was  the  result 
when  the  pupils  of  the  School  of  Naval 
Architecture  were  allowed  to  try  their 
skill  in  the  construction  of  ships  ?     Com- 


plete success  had,  he  believed,  been  the 
consequence.  Yet  after  twenty-one  years* 
service  they  did  not  receive  any  one  of 
those  appointments  which  Government 
had  pledged  itself  to  give  them.  The  last 
Boani  of  Admiralty  had  allowed  them  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  their  art  and 
science  could  be  applied.  Let  naval  officers 
state  what  was  their  opinion  of  the  Egpi- 
igle  and  the  Thetis,  as  compared  with  the 
ships  of  Captain  Symonds.  Then  there 
were  at  least  five  or  six  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  the  knowledge  they 
had  shown  of  subjects  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  branch  to  which  they  had 
devoted  themselves.  Hon.  Members,  on 
comparing  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
Catechitm  of  ffavat  Architecturet  by  Sir 
William  Symonds,  with  those  laid  down  by 
pupils  of  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture, 
in  their  publications,  would  be  able  to  sa- 
tisfy themselves  of  the  great  superiority  of 
the  latter.  The  work  of  Chatfield  seemed 
to  throw  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sir 
W.  Symonds,  as  a  naval  architect,  into  the 
shade.  When  had  a  better  treatise  been 
produced  than  that  on  masting  by  a  pupil 
of  the  same  institution?  Where  had 
papers  appeared  like  those  of  Mr.  Cruize  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  indeed,  had 
thought  proper  to  put  an  end  to  the  publi- 
cation of  those  papers,  which  had  proved 
so  beneficial.  Having  ascertained  the  total 
number  of  ships  built  since  1832,  and 
having  obtained,  so  far  as  he  could,  the 
history  of  each  ship,  he  was  prepared  to 
prove  that  in  almost  every  instance  there 
had  been  a  failure  in  construction ;  that  the 
objects  required  in  respect  of  stowage, 
floatage,  fighting — everything  requisite  in 
a  ship  of  war — ^had  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances  been  completely  missed.  Then 
the  alterations  were  interminable  ;  the  ex- 
pense was  enormous;  and  scarcely  any  of 
the  ships  answered  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  built.  Such  being  the  case  he 
wished  to  bring  his  charge,  not  against  Sir 
W.  Symonds,  but  against  the  Admiralty, 
who  had  allowed  such  proceedings.  Could 
it  be  said  that  they  had  exercised  a  sound 
discretion  ?  One  of  the  statements  in  his 
possession  set  forth  the  amount  of  money 
voted  for  wages  and  naval  stores  during 
fifteen  years.  If  it  had  been  properly  ap- 
plied, he  should  have  thought  little  of  the 
largeness  of  the  sum,  which  amounted  to 
22,000,000/.  He  was  prepared  to  prove 
that  a  large  portion  of  that  had  been 
wasted.  Since  1833,  8,000,000/.  had 
boen  voted  for  wages,  and  14,000,000/. 
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for  naral  Btores;  making  22,000,000^ 
altogether.  Deducting  the  votes  for 
1847,  it  appeared  that,  under  Sir  Wil- 
liam Sjmonde,  19,900,000Z.  had  been 
expended.  The  statement  as  to  the  ships 
laid  down  during  the  same  period  showed 
the  following  results : — 

Ships  of  the  line,  on  Sir  W.  Symonds'  de- 
sign, laid  down  since  1833 9 

On  designs  bj  the  former  Surveyors,  laid  down 
in  1812  to  1828 10 

On  the  Frenoh  model  of  M.  San6 1 

Totallaunchcd  20 

Frigates,  on  designs  by  Mr.  Fincham,  laid 
down  in  1843 1 

On  Sir  W.  Symonds*  designs,  laid  down 
since  1831   16 

On  designs  by  tho  late  Surveyors,  laid  down, 
in  1820  to  1828 C 

On  the  French  model  of  Festal,  laid  down  in 

1828     1 

On  design  of  School  of  Naval  Architecture, 

laid  down  in  December,  1844 1 

On  design  bj  Admiral  Ilayes,  laid  down  in 

1836 1 

On  design  by  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Elliot, 

laid  down  in  1842  1 

Total  Unnched  26 

Corvettes,  on  designs  by  Sir  W.  Symonds, 

laid  down  since  1834 4 

On  designs  by  tho  late  Surveyor,  Sir  K.  Scp- 

pings,  laid  down  in  1830 1 

On  designs  by  Professor  Jnman,  laid  down  in 

1827 1 

On  designs  by  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Elliot, 

in  1836    1 

'  Total  launched  7 

Brigs,  on  designs  by  Sir  W.  Symonds,  laid 

down  since  1831    24 

On  designs  by  Captain  Hendry,  R.  N.,  laid 

down  in  1842 1 

On  designs  by  different  Master  Shipwrights, 

1843 3 

On  designs  by  School  of  Naval  Architecture, 

1843    1 

On  designs  by  Private  Builders,  laid  down  in 

1831,  one— in  1843,  one    2 

Total 81 

Brigantines,  on  designs  by  Sir  W.  Symonds, 

laid  down  since  1835  3 

On  designs  by  Sir  R.  Scppings,  laid  down  in 

1829     1 

Total 4 

Packets,  on  design  by  Sir  W.  Symonds,  laid 

down  since  1832,  and  launched  9 

The  following  ships  were  building  or  in  pro- 
gress: 

Ships  of  the  line,  on  Sir  W.  Symonds'  models  19 

On  French  model  of  San6 1 

By  Mr.  Lang  1 

By  School  of  Naval  Architecture  1 

By  the  late  Admiral  Hayes  1 


Total 


23 


Frigates,  on  Sir  W.  Symonds'  models 10 

Mr.  Fincham  1 

Mr.  White  ( private  builder),  Deptford 1 

Mr.  Blake  (late  master  shipwright),  Ports- 
mouth   , 2 

Mr.  Lang,  junior,  Woolwich 1 

ToUl 15 

Corvettes,  on  Sir  W.  Symonds'  model 1 

Brigs,  on  Sir  W.  Symonds' model   11 

Brigantines,  on  Sir  W.  Symonds'  model 1 

The  steam  navy  was  not  included.     The 

charge  was,  that  failures  in  huilding  ships 

had  taken  place  to  au  enormous  extent. 

Scarcely  one  ship  had  heen  laid  down  hy 

Sir  W.   Symonds  which  had  turned  out 

other  than  a  failure.     The  Vernon  was  the 

first  great  ship,  and  had  already  heen  made 

a  suQect  of  remark  in  that  House.     On 

the  4th  of  March,  1842,  Captain  Rous 

— *'  oondemned  the  Piqua  as  a  bad  sea-boat,  and 
not  a  good  ship  at  her  anchors.  She  floated  one 
foot  deeper  than  the  calculation,  with  only  four 
months'  provisions  (he  commanded  her).  She 
shipped  so  much  wat«r  as  to  wash  away  her  head- 
rails,  and  put  four  feet  water  on  the  main-deck. 
Obliged  to  be  put  two  feet  by  her  stern  to  make 
her  dry  and  easy.  He  said  the  Vanguard  was 
endeavoured  to  be  improved  from  this.  His 
steamers  would  be  swamped  if  caught  in  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind.    (The  Oorgon  he  referred  to)." 

With  regard  to  the  Fenion,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  in  the  first  cruise,  under 
Sir  F.  Collier,  she  pitched  so  heavily  that 
she  even  hroke  off  her  head-rails  short, 
leaving  tho  fastenings  secure,  and  the 
quarter-gallery  from  the  stern;  her  labour- 
some  qualities  were  fearful.  When  she 
hore  the  flag  of  Sir  G.  Cockhurn,  she 
pitched  her  howsprit-cap  into  the  sea,  and 
shipped  so  much  water  in  the  forecastle 
that  it  ran  down  to  the  gunner*s-room  be- 
low, and  nearly  drowned  his  mate;  the 
seas  she  was  accustomed  to  ship  at  her 
fore-channel  on  the  left  of  the  bow  when 
dipping  into  the  water  before  she  was  able 
to  rise  again,  ran  aft  to  the  quarter-deck ; 
her  lines  were  similar  to  a  frigate  construct- 
ed more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  found 
not  to  answer.  In  fact,  she  was  the  copy 
of  an  old  French  vessel  that  had  been  tried, 
and  had  completely  failed.  He,  therefore, 
said,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  get- 
ting hold  of  Captain  Symonds,  rested  his 
merit — if  any  merit  he  had — upon  a  test 
which  had  completely  failed.  He  thought 
he  could  show  that,  in  1831,  Captain  Sy- 
monds stated  he  knew  nothing  about  ship- 
building, and  that  the  Pantaloon  was  built 
on  lines  supplied  to  him  by  another.  He 
was  then  unworthy  to  take  the  place  of 
men  whose  education  had  fitted  them  for 
the  duty,  and  who  had  subsequently  proved 
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theiuBelves  good  builders.  He  (Mr.  Hume) 
thought,  also,  he  could  show  that  Sir  W. 
Symonds*  ships  had  completely  failed  in 
their  object,  when  he  said  that  almost 
eyery  ship  built  for  the  East  India  Com- 

Sany*s  service,  and  for  private  merchants, 
ad  floated  and  answered,  without  material 
alterations;  whilst  almost  every  ship  built 
by  Sir  W.  Symonds  had  required  altera- 
tions and  improvement.  With  respect  to 
the  Queen,  which  was  lud  down  as  a  110 
gun  ship 

— "  she  was  first  laid  down  as  CaledoiMs  class, 
and  called  the  Royal  Frederick^  120  guns,  a  new 
midship  body  given,  and  the  extreme  breadth  in- 
creased to  sixty  feet,  besides  other  expensive  al- 
teratioDs.  The  great  error  of  this  ship's  construc- 
tion was,  her  want  of  dispUicement  at  the  load- 
water  line.  Six  feet  additional  breadth  increased 
the  weight  of  hull  most  materially,  certainly  close 
upon  200  tons.  The  load  displacement  remained 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Caledonians  class ;  conse- 
quently when  all  the  stores  and  equipments  were 
placed  on  board,  the  midship-port  was  but  six  feet 
five  inches  from  the  water,  instead  of  seven  feet. 
This  ship,  by  the  reports  of  Sir  £.  Owen  and  Cap- 
tain Rich,  did  not  fulfil  the  great  expectations  an- 
ticipated, and  on  most  occasions  she  was  beaten 
by  the  Rodney :  besides,  the  reports  on  her  steer- 
age were  very  indifferent,  carrying  Ice  helm.  In 
1814,  so  iar  as  sailing  went,  when  she  came  from 
Plymouth  she  was  beaten  by  the  Si.  VineerU ; 
but  this  failure  was  trifling  vrhen  compared  with 
other  failures.  A  trial  was  made  between  the 
Queen,  the  Caledonia,  the  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
Albioii,  and  the  result  was  altogether  unfavourable 
to  the  Qiieen." 

The  first  portion  of  the  report  respecting 
the  ships  of  Captain  Symonds  was  pro- 
bably correct,  and  that  they  were  good 
ships  in  smooth  water,  fair  weather,  and 
when  lightly  loaded ;  but  what  was  their 
worth  when  laden  with  stores  and  guns 
and  altogether  fit  for  service  ?  They  were 
then  found  to  be  lamentably  defective. 
This  ought  to  have  induced  the  Admiralty 
of  the  day  to  have  instituted  an  inquiry, 
when  they  would  have  ascertained  the  er- 
roneous principles  on  which  these  ships 
had  been  built.  After  the  trial,  the  Queen 
was  brought  into  dock  at  Chatham.  Al- 
terations were  made  which  cost  nearly 
10,0007.  :  the  midship  magazine  was 
taken  away ;  the  rudder  enlarged  ;  she  was 
lengthened  forwards  and  aft;  the  masts 
were  shifted  ;  the  foremast  moved  aft  three 
feet,  and  the  mainmast  fourteen  inches  ; 
nearly  two  feet  given  to  the  sternpost,  be- 
sides throwing  out  the  stem  eighteen  inches, 
and  four  feet  additional  forefoot,  up  to  the 
load-water  line.  These  alterations  amount- 
ed to  nearly  9,0007.  The  subsequent  trial 
showed  that  these  alterations  had  some- 
what imprpved  her ;  but  the  question  was, 


whether  the  removal  of  the  mid- ship  ma- 
gazine did  not  effect  all  the  good  by  throw- 
ing the  proper  weights  in  the  centre  of  the 
vessel ;  yet  the  bow  was  lengthened,  the 
rudder  extended,  the  masts  were  altered, 
and,  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  a  portion 
which  was  not  altered,  and  yet  the  Admi- 
ralty of  the  day  allowed  all  this  to  be  done 
without  complaint.  He  said,  that  when 
individuals  pointed  out  these  errors,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Admiralty  of  the  day  to 
ascertain  the  principles  on  wiiich  Captain 
Symonds  had  laid  down  his  ships.  He 
wanted  to  see  whether  there  was  any 
Minute  for  allowing  the  expenditure  of  this 
10,0007.  or  20,0007.,  and  showing  its  ap- 
plication; for  if  the  Admiralty  did  allow  it, 
and  did  not  test  its  efficacy,  they  did  not  do 
their  duty.  It  was  difficult,  therefore,  to 
know  which  party  was  most  to  blame;  and 
for  this  very  reason  it  was  important  to  ap- 
point a  Committee.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  about  the  Vangu<ird.  She  had  been 
praised  on  all  hands,  and  had  been  held  up 
as  perfect.  He  had  gone  on  board  of  her 
at  St.  Helens  ;  she  swam  prettily  on  the 
water.  He  was  not  a  naval  man,  but  he 
was  told  that  she  was  perfect.  Whilst  she 
was  a  sailing  yacht  she  did  very  well;  but 
when  she  got  her  crew  and  stores  in,  it  was 
very  different.  She  had  been  praised  and 
held  up  by  all  parties  nearly,  until  the  late 
trials  in  1845  and  1846,  as  the  most  won- 
derful vessel  ever  constructed.  He  recol- 
lected Lord  Minto  declaring  her  to  be  per- 
fection. Admiral  Bouverie  reported  her 
equal  to  carry  six  months*  provisions  with 
great  ease,  with  upwards  of  400  tons  of 
water;  and  her  other  qualities  not  to  be 
surpassed,  never  straining  a  rope  yarn. 
But  what  had  turned  out  to  be  the  fact? 
After  the  first  trial  in  1845,  in  the  summer 
months,  and  a  few  months  from  the  Devon- 
port  dockyard,  we  find  she  was  ordered  to 
Portsmouth  to  be  docked ;  when  docked, 
the  nails  of  the  second  streak  of  copper 
were  forced  out  by  the  working  of  the 
ship;  and,  in  two  instances,  the  copper  was 
split,  where  the  oakum  had  been  forced  out 
of  the  seams  in  consequence  of  the  rolling 
and  pitching,  and  she  was  compelled  to  be 
caulked  all  over.  In  this  trial  the  Van- 
guard was  invariably  the  last  ship,  beaten 
by  every  ship  of  the  squadron.  Sometimes 
the  Superb,  a  sister  ship,  disputed  the 
place  of  last.  In  this  cruise  the  Vatiguard 
went  to  sea  under  Admiral  Parker  as  fol- 
lows :  twenty- three  feet  seven  inches  for- 
ward, twenty-four  feet  fixe  inches  aft,  mid- 
ship porty  twenty-seven  feet  one  inch;  mean, 
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twenty-four  feet.  This  return  shows  seven 
inches  deeper  forward,  and  five  inches 
deeper  aft ;  yet  she  swims  one  inch  higher 
ont  of  water  by  the  midship  port  than  the 
construction  drawing  in  the  same  Parlia- 
mentary return.  This  draught  of  water 
was  with  twelve  months'  stores,  140  days' 
provisions,  384  tons  of  water — twenty-eight 
days  less  of  water  and  provisions  than  any 
ship  of  the  squadron.  [Captain  Berkeley: 
What  are  the  hon.  Member's  authorities 
for  these  statements?]  He  would  prove 
them  before  a  Committee.  He  would  come 
to  the  hon.  Captain  himself  presently,  and 
show  that  the  Admiralty  was  speaking 
without  book.  The  cost  of  the  Queen  ap- 
peared by  the  returns,  No.  592,  of  the 
year  1846,  and  the  House  would  scarcely 
believe  that  her  whole  cost  had  been 
127,000?.  The  sum  of  81,000?.  appeared 
by  the  return  to  be  the  cost  of  the  hull, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that  this  was 
understated;  the  total  cost,  with  the  fit- 
tings, was  95,000Z.,  she  had  been  repaired 
three  times,  and  the  aggregate  cost  was 
not  less  than  127,000/.  What  was  the 
ease  with  respect  to  the  Vanguard  ?  The 
first  cost  of  the  hull  was  62,000?.,  and  of 
the  hull  and  rigging  77,000?. ;  and  would 
the  House  believe  that  up  to  November, 
1845,  not  less  than  111,000?.  had  been 
laid  out  on  that  ship?  This  arose  from 
the  changes  which  had  taken  place,  and  the 
bad  management  which  had  gone  on.  He 
knew  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
on  these  matters;  and  it  was  because  of 
this  difference  of  opinion  that  he  should  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  proving  his 
ease  before  a  Committee.  The  return 
clearly  showed  that  the  draught  of  water 
did  not  answer.  There  was  another  sailing 
ship  in  the  Portsmouth  yard,  the  Prince 
Albert  of  90  guns,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  prove  that  she  was  totally  unfit  for  duty. 

"  Her  fi'ame  was  badly  constructed,  weak  shifb 
of  timber,  and  inefficient  stern,  a  mere  bundle  of 
wedges  confined  together  by  long  iron  bandages 
round  the  exterior  of  the  timbers,  producing  ex- 
treme weakness  at  the  after-end  of  the  ship." 

This  displayed  great  want  of  professional 
experience,  and  also  of  the  principles  of 
construction.  In  Woolwich  yard,  the 
Boscawen  was  completed  in  frame  and 
well  seasoned  as  an  80-gun  ship.  She 
was  then  ordered  to  be  taken  down  and 
altered  to  a  frigate  in  November,  1832,  on 
the  lines  of  the  Vernon,  to  be  called  the 
Indefatigable.  The  order  was  cancelled 
in  April,  1834,  and  another  given  to  make 
her  a  70*gan  ship,  retaining  the  name  of 
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the  Boscawen^  but  causing  great  consump- 
tion and  waste  of  timber.  New  timber  was 
mixed  with  the  old,  ha.  After  this,  part 
of  the  bow  was  taken  down  and  altered  in 
June,  1840.  She  had  originally  an  up- 
right stem  and  round  bow.  They  were 
afterwards  taken  down,  and  the  stem  made 
to  rake,  and  given  a  sharp  bow.  The  stern 
was  reconstructed,  and  put  up  a  second 
time,  with  about  two  feet  less  rake  than 
before.  This  ship  had  cost  the  country  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  for  so  many  alter- 
ations, and  was  still  a  poor  specimen  of 
naval  architecture,  although  she  had  had 
an  improved  stern,  from  the  model  settled 
by  the  committee  of  master  shipwrights 
assembled  at  Woolwich  in  1842,  similar  to 
the  plan  of  the  Trafalgar,  built  there  on 
Mr.  Lang's  principle.  Here  was  a  ship 
which  had  gone  through  five  or  six  changes 
at  an  enormous  expense;  nnd  all  this  had 
been  done  by  the  order  of  the  Surveyor, 
and  had  been  permitted  by  the  Admiralty; 
and  he  asked  whether  this  was  a  state  of 
things  with  which  they  should  be  contented, 
or  which  they  should  allow  to  continue  ? 
There  was  the  packet  Cygnet,  at  Ports- 
mouth. Her  stern  and  topsides  were  taken 
down;  she  was  rebuilt  for  a  10-gun  brig, 
but  carried  only  6  guns.  The  Heroine 
was  the  same  as  the  Cygnet,  She  was 
built  for  10  guns;  but  after  she  was  com- 
pleted, her  stern  was.  taken  down  and  al- 
tered. She  mounted  only  6  guns.  The 
Siren,  of  16  guns,  had  her  stern  taken  to 
pieces  and  altered,  and  her  quarter  gal- 
leries taken  off.  She  had  still  too  much 
rake  in  her  stern  to  use  her  guns  clear. 
He  was  now  showing  the  works  of  an 
officer  who  considered  science  to  be  of 
no  consequence  :  these  were  the  defects 
consequent  on  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
change;  and  he  defied  any  one  versed  in 
naval  architecture  to  go  to  any  part  of  the 
world  and  find  such  changing  and  taking 
to  pieces.  The  packet  Express  was  built 
by  contract  in  the  river.  She  was  taken 
into  dock,  and  a  large  piece  brought  on  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  stem  and  gripe  below, 
to  make  her  stem  more  upright,  the  same 
as  was  done  to  the  Queen.  The  Swift  was 
built  also  by  contract,  and  underwent  si- 
milar alterations.  The  Star  was  built  at 
Woolwich,  and  was  so  badly  constructed 
that  she  rolled  away  her  masts,  and  laid 
on  her  beam-ends  ;  and  her  commander, 
Lieutenant  Binhey,  with  all  the  men  on 
deck,  were  washed  overboard.  The  com- 
mander and  fourteen  men  were  drowned. 
The  Hannibal,   90  guns,  ordered  to  be 
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built,  bad  some  faulty  construction,  bad 
•tern,  and  weak  shift  of  timbers  composing 
her  frame.  These  ships  bon.  Members 
who  knew  nothing  of  shipbuilding  might 
think  were  exceptions;  but  he  would  show 
that  the  same  thing  took  place  in  other 
yards.  In  the  Chatham  yard,  there  was 
the  Wolverine f  of  16  guns;  when  com- 
pleted in  frame,  her  bow  was  found  too 
sharp,  and  to  fall  in,  and  was  taken  down, 
and  a  new  bow  put  up.  The  Wanderer, 
a  sister  ship,  underwent  similar  alterations. 
The  Orpheus,  of  46  guns,  had  a  frame  pro- 
vided* but  it  was  transferred  to  other  ships. 
The  Ctanberland,  of  70  guns,  was  com- 
menced building  like  the  Boscawen  when 
altered,  namely,  with  raking  stem  and 
sharp  bow.  She  was  afterwards  lengthen- 
ed on  the  keel,  to  make  the  stem  upright, 
and  the  bow  made  round  abaft,  like  the 
Trafalgar,  It  was  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  Boeeawen  was  originally  an  up- 
right stem,  and  round  bow,  for  which  rea- 
son her  whole  frame  was  taken  down,  and 
her  stem  made  to  rake,  and  her  bow  form- 
ed sharp.  Exactly  the  reverse,  therefore, 
was  done  with  these  two  ships;  and  it  was 
thus  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
were  dealt  with.  The  Goliah,  of  80  guns, 
had  a  sharp  bow  like  the  Vernon,  and 
raking  stem;  after  being  in  frame,  her 
stern  was  taken  down  and  altered,  timbers 
cut  off,  patched  up  with  iron  bandages, 
bound  round  to  keep  together  that  which, 
if  properly  constructed,  would  have  united 
with  the  frame,  and  have  supported  itself 
without  iron  bands,  and  given  strength  to 
the  fabric.  If  he  proved  this  single  case, 
he  showed  the  incapacity  of  the  Surveyor, 
and  the  fault  of  the  Admiralty  in  permitting 
such  things  to  take  place.  The  Mars,  80 
guns,  was  at  first  designed  as  the  Goliah 
and  VangvMrd,  with  a  sharp  bow  and  rak- 
ing stem;  she  was  altered  to  a  round  bow 
and  upright  stem.  He  had  given  these  in- 
stances, because  he  was  anxious  that  the 
Committee  should  have  proved  before  them 
whether  he  was  in  error;  but  he  believed 
that  his  statements  were  correct,  and  he 
was  prepared  to  stand  by  them.    The  Ser- 

Ct,  lo  guns,  was  built  in  the  river  in  a 
ry,  for  experiment,  by  contract ;  she 
soon  became  rotten,  and  underwent  con- 
siderable repair;  and  the  Snake,  16  guns, 
which  was  built  at  the  same  place,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  had  also  had  extensive 
repairs.  It  was  important  to  show  whether 
it  was  better  to  build  ships  in  private  yards, 
or  in  Her  Majesty's  dockyards,  though  he 
was  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  bet- 


ter to  build  them  in  Her  Majesty's  dock* 
yards,  where  all  facilities  could  be  afforded. 
In  the  Pembroke  yard  there  was  nothing 
but  chopping  and  changing.  The  Van- 
giLard,.  oO  guns,  was  hurried  off  without 
giving  proper  time  to  season,  and  soon  be- 
came defective;  she  had  a  large  expensive 
refit  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  ship  kept  in 
commission  while  it  was  performing.  The 
Collingwood,  80  guns,  sister  ship  to  the 
Vanguard,  with  sharp  bow  and  raking 
stem,  was  afterwards  altered  to  a  round 
bow  and  upright  stem,  similar  to  the  Tra- 
falgar. In  the  Plymouth  yard,  the  Statira^ 
46  guns,  was  completed  in  frame  and 
plank,  beams,  be.,  provided,  then  broken 
down,  and  the  materials  disposed  of,  for 
some  other  purposes,  to  Pembroke  yard. 
The  Tigress,  of  46  guns;  the  Daphne,  of 
20;  the  Porcupine,  of  20;  the  Pheasant, 
of  18;  the  Eedwing,  of  18;  Sealark,  of 
10  guns;  and  the  Volcano,  Devitstation, 
and  Beelzebub,  bomb-vessels,  had  their 
frames  cut  out,  but  the  timbers  used  for 
other  purposes,  with  loss  of  time,  work, 
and  much  extra  expenses.  The  8t  George, 
120  guns,  and  the  Jlindostan,  84  guns, 
were  launched  before  they  were  properly 
completed,  to  make  room  for  two  90- 
gun  ships,  of  bad  construction,  weak 
shift  of  timber,  and  inefiicieut  stem  — 
the  Aboukir  and  the  Exmouth,  He  held 
in  his  hand  papers  which  would  show 
the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  Government; 
that  they  were  planning  one  day,  and 
altering  another,  without  having  any  cer- 
tain object  in  view.  Ho  found  that  the 
Flora,  36  guns,  had  had  her  stern  taken 
down  and  altered,  but  was  still  very  bad; 
the  Albion,  90  guns,  when  completed  in 
frame,  had  had  her  stem  taken  down  and 
altered,  but  was  very  faulty  still.  The 
Aboukir,  90  guns,  sister  ship,  had  an 
equally  bad  stem,  and  weak  shift  of  tim- 
bers. The  Exmouth,  90  guns,  same  class, 
ditto.  The  Creole,  Niobe,  and  Amethyst, 
26  guns,  had  had  the  frames  partly  cut 
out,  similar  in  form  to  the  Spoftian,  which 
ship  was  so  deficient  in  capacity  in  after 
body,  that  she  required  the  ballast  to  be 
placed  in  the  coal-hole,  before  the  fore 
hatching,  with  as  much  stores  forward  as 
possible;  but  that  in  bad  weather  would 
make  her  a  very  uneasy  ship.  The  Union, 
98  guns,  was  taken  into  dock  for  repair* 
then  ordered  to  be  made  a  74-gun  ship; 
was  taken  to  pieces  in  dock  to  be  rebuilt 
on  a  slip,  and  removed  for  that  porpose; 
ultimately  she  was  not  rebuilt*  and  her  ma- 
terials disposed  of  some  other  way;  this  in- 
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CQired  expense,  and  the  loss  of  a  first-rate 
to  the  service.     He  would  now  read  to  the 
House  a  list  of  ships  that  had  been  sacri- 
fioed  to  the  service,  that  had  been  con- 
demned and  sohl  off;  although  if  proper 
measures  had  been  taken,  and  there  had 
been  a  proper  surveyor,  they  might  have 
been  saved.  Thefirst  was,  the  Scarborough, 
74  guns,  built  by  Sir  R.  Seppings.     She 
was  only  a  few  months  at  sea,  condemned 
at  Sheemess  by  Sir  W.  Symonds,  on  Mr. 
Finehom*s  report.    Her  housing  all  over 
in  a  superior  manner.     Sold  out  of  the  ser- 
Tice  for  6,0001.    Taken  to  pieces  in  the 
river  Thames  in  March,  1837.    Found  to 
be  a  sound  good  ship,  requiring  very  few 
defects  to  be  made  good;  in  fact,  was  in 
excelleni  condition,  and  worth  upwards  of 
40,0001.     The  next  was  the  TKamet,  46 
guns,  was  built  by  Sir  R.  Seppings'  copy 
of  the  Sehet  a  new  frigate,  never  at  sea, 
roofed  all  over,  launched  at  Chatham,  con- 
demned there,  and  made  a  convict  ship  at 
Deptford,  and  sent  to  Bermuda  as  such, 
sound,  dry,  and  in  good  condition.     The 
jEMe,  46  guns,  was  built  by  Sir  R.  Sep- 
pings' copy  of  the  French  j5e6e,  new  fri- 
gate, never  at  sea,  launched  at  Woolwich, 
roofed  all  over,   condemned  on  report  in 
the  Med  way,   made  a  receiving  ship  at 
Woolwich.  The  Bedoubtable,  74  guns,  was 
built  by   Sir  R.   Seppings,  Ineker,  and 
Peake,  the  three  surveyors — a  good  ship, 
never  at  sea,  condemned  upon  report  at 
Chatham,  and  broken  up  in  dock  at  that 
yard,  to  the  asUmishment  of  all  who  saw 
her,  having  very  few  defects.     By  these 
and  similar  proceedings,  the  Navy  had  been 
greatly  depreciated  (exclusively  of  ruining 
ships  and  hulks)  from  January  1830  to 
1841.     He  held  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
Navy  was  very  much  injured  by  such  a 
system;  and  sithough  it  was  true  that  a 
vast  number  of  ships  had  been  built,  yet 
the  service  was  much  damaged  by  losing 
those  vessels.     He  was  also  informed  that 
the  masting  of  the  ships,  and  the  plans  on 
which  they  should  be  masted,  had  not  been 
at  all  attended  to.  Certain  scales  for  mast- 
ing had  been  laid  down  in  the  several  dock- 
yards by  the  late  Sir  R.  Seppings;  but  not- 
withatanding  that,  larger  masts  had  been 
placed  in  our  ships  than  they  were  capable 
of  bearing,  and  they  were  obliged  to  cut 
them  down  wh^i  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Althongh  this  had  been  done,  there  were 
no  reasons  given  for  it,  and  no  results  in 
order  that  the  Admiralty  might  judge  how 
far  those  alterations  had  been  attended 
with  benefit  to  the  vessels.     The  efficiency 


of  the  Navy  had  also  considerably  diminp- 
ished,  by  the  Surveyor  compelling  all  ships 
(although  not  on  his  plan)  to  take  masts 
and  yards  of  larger  diameter  and  less  length 
than  formerly — having  made  a  set  of  masts 
and  vards  for  each  rate  of  his  own  ship— 
which,  from  their  extreme  breadth  require 
excessively  large  diameter  spars  (as  they 
roll  all  others  away) ;  he  makes  the  ships 
also  that  are  not  on  his  plan,  take  the  same, 
and  this  he  calls  classifying  the  Navy — 
see  old  class  74-8hips,  I8-gun  brigs,  &c. 
But  there  were  other  parts  of  the  service 
to  which  he  must  also  allude.  It  was  im- 
portant to  know  whether  the  Surveyor  had 
done  his  duty,  or  the  Admiralty  had  seen 
that  he  had  done  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty,  had  sent 
him  a  copy  of  the  instructions  given  to  the 
Surveyor,  and  he  found  that  those  instruc- 
tions were  partly  as  follow  : — 

"  1.  Yoa  are  to  prepare,  for  their  Lordahipl* 
consideration,  drawings  of  such  shipe  and  veaaels 
as  may  be  ordered  to  be  built  by  you." 

**  6.  Having  been  put  in  possession  of  the  num- 
ber and  classes  of  ships  to  be  employed  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  haying  made  yourtelf  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  the  fleet  in  ordinary, 
which  you  are  to  do  by  a  strict  examination  once 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  you  are  to  submit,  for 
their  Lordships'  consideration  any  alteration  that 
may  appear  to  you  advisable  of  the  number  of  ar- 
tificers and  workmen  in  the  several  dockyards. 

"  Tou  are  also  to  examine  and  report  to  the 
board  what  ships  are  worn  out,  and  what  ship- 
building stores  are, so  deteriorated  as  to  make  it 
advisable  to  put  both  up  to  public  sale,  or  to  take 
the  ships  to  pieces. 

"  The  reports  of  all  surveys  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  by  the  officers  of  the  yards  will  be  laid  be- 
fore you ;  and  firom  them  and  any  other  informa- 
tion you  may  be  able  to  collect,  you  are  to  con- 
sider and  submit  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of 
either  reprieving,  selling,  or  taking  them  to  pieces, 
as  from  the  circumstances  regarding  their  oondir 
tion,  the  expense  of  repairing,  d(c.,  may  appear  to 
you  most  expedient. 

"  When  projects  for  building  ships,  for  altera- 
tions in  their  masts  and  yards,  and.  In  short,  all 
proposals  that  have  relation  to  any  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ships  or  vessels,  are  submitted  to  you  fmr 
your  opinion,  you  are  to  communicate  the  same  in 
writing,  with  your  reasons  for  approving  or  ob- 
jecting to  such  proposals." 

By  these  instructions  the  Surveyor  was  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Admiralty; 
hut  if  he  was  rightly  informed,  no  report 
had  heen  made  since  1841;  and  even  that 
one  made  to  Lord  Haddington,  had  not  been 
produced,  because  it  pointed  out  how  much 
many  ships  had  been  injured  by  neglect, 
and  how  much  expense  had  been  incurred 
by  wanton  changes.  [Mr.  Corry  :  A  re- 
turn is  made  every  year.]  Where  were 
they  then  ?  They  were  not  to  be  seeut  and 
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be  wished  to  have  those  returns  laid  before 
the  House.  In  the  year  1803,  Sir  W, 
Rule  and  two  other  gentlemen  were  sur- 
veyors; but  in  the  year  1832,  a  change 
took  place  in  the  Administration,  and  Sir 
W.  Symonds  was  appointed  solo  surveyor. 
He  certainly  was  a  naval  officer,  but  was 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  science  of  naval 
architecture,  yet  was  still  considered  suffi- 
cient for  so  important  an  office.  If  he  were 
able  to  prove  that  due  inquiry  had  not 
taken  place  into  this  department  of  the 
service,  and  if  he  could  show  the  public 
had  suffered  great  injury  in  consequence, 
he  thought  his  case  would  be  made  out. 
It  would  be  seen  that  the  Admiralty  had 
given  orders  to  stop  and  proceed  with  se- 
veral ships  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the 
greatest  indecision.  That  was  particularly 
observable  in  the  case  of  the  Exmouth  and 
the  Ahouhir.  By  a  return  which  had  been 
laid  before  the  House,  he  found  that  on 
the  9th  of  December,  1844,  orders  were 
issued  by  the  Admiralty  to  stop  the  build- 
ing of  the  Exmouth  and  the  Ahoukir; 
that  alone  would  prove  the  distrust  of 
the  Admiralty  in  the  Surveyor,  and  yet 
they  had  not  the  courage  to  remove  him. 
First,  they  appointed  a  commission  of  roas- 
ter shipwrights  to  report  on  his  plans. 
Then  they  appointed  a  second  commission, 
which  made  a  report  also;  and  on  the  re- 
commendations contained  in  that  report 
the  ships  which  were  then  in  course  of 
construction  were  ordered  to  be  stopped, 
because  they  were  all  laid  down  on  the 
lines  of  the  Albion;  and  she  rolled  so 
much,  and  behaved  so  badlv,  that  it  was 
thought  improper  to  proceed  with  them. 
He  had  there  a  diagram,  which  showed  the 
rolling  of  that  ship,  and  on  looking  to  that, 
it  was  really  wonderful  how  any  man  could 
keep  on  her  deck  in  security.  The  Ahou- 
kir was  then  three-eighths  completed;  and 
the  Exmouth,  according  to  their  dockyard 
arithmetic — which  was  as  barbarous  as 
their  shipbuilding — two  parts  and  a  quar- 
ter of  au  eighth.  [An  Hon.  Memuer  : 
Merchant  builders  calculate  in  the  same 
way.]  But  that  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  follow  a  bad  example.  In  this  con- 
dition the  ships  remained  in  1844.      In 

1845  and  1846,  nothing  was  done;  but  in 

1846  and  1847,  without  any  general  order, 
except  placing  them  on  the  list,  they  were 
ordered  to  be  advanced.  Now,  as  they 
had  been  stopped  by  a  special  order,  he 
conceived  they  should  have  been  advanced 
by  a  special  order  also.  In  February,  an 
order  was  given  to  advance  the  Ahoukir 


two-eighths,  and  the  Exmouth  three  quar- 
ters of  one-eighth.  On  the  28th  March, 
orders  were  again  issued  that  the  works 
should  be  suspended.  In  a  very  few  weeks 
the  works  were  renewed;  and  they  were 
now  going  to  lengthen  those  ships,  and 
launch  them.  There  was  a  history  to  do 
credit,  or  discredit  rather,  to  any  body  of 
men  who  ever  allowed  themselves  to  be 
bamboozled  into  neglect  of  their  duty.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  all  these  remarks 
were  true  of  sailing  vessels  only ;  but  he 
had  also  a  list  of  failures  in  steam  vessels 
for  the  House.  He  found  that  when  Sir 
W.  Symonds  started,  he  had,  by  Admi- 
ralty order,  the  drawing  of  the  following 
steam  vessels  as  a  guide  for  his  own  con- 
struction, namely,  the  Comet,  Lightning, 
Meteor,  Pluto,  Flamer,  Firebrand,  Fire- 
fly f  Spitfire,  and  Medea,  from  which  bis 
first  production  (assisted  by  Mr.  Edye)  was 
the  Crulnare,  increased  in  breadth  from 
the  Comet.  His  first  vessel,  the  Gulnare, 
failed — too  deep  and  very  slow;  her  power 
was  then  increased  to  obtain  speed,  many 
alterations  made  in  her  fittings,  &c. ;  and 
to  cover  these  mistakes,  her  name  changed 
to  Gleaner;  but  still  being  too  deep,  was 
sent  to  Chatham,  cut  into  two  parts,  and 
lengthened ;  still  a  failure,  very  slow  and 
very  deep — could  not  carry  her  coals  and 
stores.  This  was  a  bad  beginning,  and  a 
bad  specimen  of  steam  construction.  The 
Blazer  and  Tartarus  were  the  next  two 
built  —  both  failed.  Their  engines  and 
boilers  were  taken  out,  and  new  ones  made 
of  increased  power.  These  vessels  were 
laid  up  useless  ten  months,  during  the 
time  the  alterations  were  going  on.  Her- 
mes, the  next  built,  rolled  and  pitched  to 
such  a  degree,  that  she  was  also  sent  to 
Chatham  in  May,  1840,  to  be  cut  in  two 
parts,  and  lengthened  two  feet  at  the  keel 
and  twenty  feet  on  deck.  She  had  since 
had  an  upright  stem  and  additional  power, 
with  other  alterations.  Volcano,  a  sister 
vessel,  had  the  same  propensities  of  roll- 
ing, kc.  She  plunged  her  bowsprit  into 
the  sea,  and  lost  her  jibboom  and  jib  in 
the  ocean,  as  she  could  not  bring  them  up 
again.  Gorgon,  built  at  Pembroke;  in- 
tended to  carry  guns,  but  found  to  be  so 
deep  in  the  water,  the  ports  were  obliged 
to  be  caulked  in,  copper  on  the  bottom 
raised,  and  her  power  increased.  The  Cy- 
clops, a  sister  vessel,  in  consequence  of 
the  Gorgon  failing,  was  lengthened  to  re- 
medy the  evil,  but  could  not  carry  the  guns 
intended,  being  still  too  deep  in  the  water. 
After  these  and  other  repeated  errors,  he  has 
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increased  the  length  of  his  steam  vessels, 
and  altered  their  forms.  The  Devastation, 
and  that  class  of  steamers,  have  hecn  hrought 
up  to  the  same  proportion  of  length  as  the 
Medea,  and  their  figure  made  to  assimilate 
more  to  that  vessel.  He  now  came  to  the 
Royal  yacht.  He  was  one  of  those  who, 
when  Sir  R.  Peel  made  the  proposal  for 
building  that  yacht,  was  of  opinion  that 
there  were  so  many  yachts  that  there  was 
no  occasion  for  any  more;  hut  they  were 
assured  by  the  Government  that  it  would 
be  made  at  very  little  additional  expense, 
and  that  in  case  of  war  it  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  war  steamer  if  necessary. 
But  what  was  the  result  ?  This  was  the 
last  that  was  built  after  aU  their  experi- 
ence. A  very  dull  man  ijiight  become  a 
shipwright  in  fifteen  years ;  but  still  there 
was  displayed  about  that  vessel  a  want  of 
scientific  knowledge — a  want  of  knowing 
what  the  effect  of  displacement,  fore  and 
aft,  in  relation  to  the  ship*s  figure,  was, 
that  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  Sur- 
veyor's failures.  This  Royal  yacht  was 
BO  imperfectly  constructed,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  carry  120  tons  of  ballast  to- 
wards the  stern;  and  when  she  was  launch- 
ed, she  sank  her  head  into  the  water  with 
her  stern  up  like  a  duck  diving.  She 
would  not  answer  her  helm,  and  had  been 
altered  again  and  again;  but  he  wanted  an 
account  of  those  alterations.  He  believed 
that  she  had  cost  100,000^.  That  was  the 
last  act  of  Sir  W.  Symonds.  Whether  the 
Admiralty  had  examined  the  line,  or  had 
taken  any  opinion  upon  it,  he  could  not 
tell;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
compact  between  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Surveyor.  Such  a  mode  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  a  great  department,  was  a  dis- 
credit to  any  country.  But  he  had  not  yet 
done.  The  Lizard,  150  horse  power,  a 
packet,  iron  steamer,  built  by  Sir  William 
Symonds,  commissioned  at  Woolwich  in 
1842  by  Lieutenant  Macdonald,  was  nearly 
sinking  in  the  basin  from  the  weight  of  her 
stores;  and  all  her  stores,  officers,  crew, 
guns,  iic,  were  turned  over  to  the  Spitfire 
of  the  same  size,  but  constructed  by  Mr. 
0.  W.  Laing,  jun.,  and  now  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  Spitfire  took  them  all 
with  heavier  guns  and  double  the  quantity 
of  coals,  besides  many  other  additions. 
The  Spitfire's  engines  were  old  and  very 
heavy,  compared  with  the  newer  make  in 
the  Lizard,  There  were  many  similar  in- 
stances of  failure,  also  of  falsification  in 
that  return.  The  Lizard  required  to  be 
altered,  and  lighter  guns  and  fewer  stores 


than  were  originally  intended  for  her.  But 
he  would  now  turn  to  the  official  report  of 
Captain  Lushington,  of  the  Retribution,  of 
her  putting  back  into  Plymouth  after  the 
gale  (on  the  6th  or  7th  of  June,  1846), 
when  she  washed  her  shot  out  of  the  racks 
about  the  neck;  and  his  and  Captain  Ram- 
say's reports  of  his  last  trial  with  the  Ter- 
rible (about  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  July,  1846), 
would  show  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Be- 
tribution, 

**  Captain  Ramsay  reported  of  the  Terrible, 
of  June,  ]  846,  that  in  towing  the  Etna,  under  sail 
alone,  proved  her  great  capabilities,  without 
steam ;  and  his  reports  of  the  26th  of  July,  1846, 
on  firing  her  guns,  and  comparative  consumption 
of  coals,  also  for  the  9th  of  October,  when  loaded 
with  provisions  from  Malta,  show  her  great  supe- 
riority. Sir  W.  Parker's  and  Captain  Ramsay's 
reports  of  the  20tli  of  October,  1846,  of  the  Ter- 
ribU:  towing  the  Hiberma,  a  first-rate  ship,  and 
in  October  or  November,  1846,  her  sailing  into 
Cadiz  without  her  main-topmast,  bearing  the 
greater  part  of  the  fleet,  although  her  floats  were 
not  taken  off,  conflrmed  her  good  character.'  The 
Terrible  was  constructed  by  Mr.  Laing  in  1845  : 
she  is  a  two-decker  ;  was  built  at  Deptford  under 
very  un&v^urable  circumstances  —  the  timber, 
kc,  having  to  be  carried  there,  as  it  was  the  flrst 
opening  of  that  yard,  with  no  materials  or  work- 
men on  the  spot.  The  Retribution  was  constructed 
by  Sir  W.  Symonds,  has  only  one  deck,  and  is  200 
tons  less  than  the  TerribU.  She  was  built  at 
Chatham  under  favourable  circumstances ;  but 
has  cost,  since  her  building,  a  very  considerable 
sum  in  alterations,  kc.  She  was  designed  for  two 
decks  of  guns,  but  could  not  carry  them,  being  too 
deep  (her  lower  deck  ports  were  caulked  in).  On 
the  contrary,  the  TerribU  carries  her  lower  deck 
guns,  and  can  use  them,  from  her  great  stability, 
even  when  the  three-deck  line  of  battle  ships  dare 
not  open  their  lower  deck  ports.  The  Terrible, 
with  the  same  power,  consumes  considerably  less 
coals  than  the  Retribution,  which  is  a  much 
weaker  ship,  and  badly  put  together.  The  TVr- 
rible  was,  comparatively,  the  cheapest  steamer  in 
the  service,  as  she  had  most  fully  answered  all  the 
purposes  for  which  she  was  built,  without  any  al- 
terations/' 

The  report  went  on: — 

"  Neither  the  Retribution  nor  any  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's war  steamers  can  compare  with  the  Ter- 
rible  in  any  one  point  at  sea,  nor  in  their  build. 
The  Terrible  has  not  altered  nor  strained  in  the 
least,  but  is  as  strong  and  as  perfect  as  the  day 
she  was  launched.  The  advantages  of  the  Ter- 
inbU  are  stated  in  the  reports  of  Captains  Lush- 
ington and  Ramsay.  The  Avenger  was  built  by 
Sir  W.  Symonds,  in  1846-=- a  still  loss  ship  than 
the  Retribution — but  cost  considerably  more  in 
building  than  the  Terrible,  besides  expenses  after- 
wards :  and  she  is  still  ineflScient." 

He  thought  he  had  stated  enough  to  show 
there  had  been,  at  any  rate,  great  irregu- 
larity in  that  department  of  the  service; 
that  large  sums  of  money  had  been  ex* 
pended,  no  one  knew  how;  and  that  it  was 
full  time  to  step  in  and  stop  that  extra- 
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yagance  which,  hitherto,  had  had  no  proper 
control.  The  Committee  of  Reference  had 
not,  in  his  opinion,  the  proper  qualifications 
for  their  office ;  hut  their  appointment 
showed  that  the  Admiralty  douhted  the 
wisdom  and  authority  of  Sir  W.  Symonds. 
The  Commission  of  1842  were,  he  helieved, 
all  shipwrights;  and  they  all  reported  on 
the  Surveyor's  ships.  Where  were  those 
reports  f  Let  the  House  hare  them,  and 
he  helieved  it  would  he  found  that  they 
condemned  those  ships  entirely.  He  did 
not  blame  the  present  Government;  for  he 
believed  they  had  been  very  anxious  to  re- 
medy those  evils,  and  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mission of  Superintendence.  But  what  use 
was  that  ?  The  head  of  the  Commission 
was  certainly  a  very  able  man;  but  what 
education  had  his  assistants  ?  [An  hon. 
Member:  They  are  all  naval  schoolmen.] 
Tes,  that  might  be  so  ;  but  what  was  the 
use  of  them,  if  they  were  placed  under 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy  ?  The  present 
system  was  clearly  imperfect,  and  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commission  of  1806 
coidd  not  possibly  be  attained  by  such 
means.  The  next  point  he  came  to  was 
that  of  expense.  The  cost  of  those  vessels, 
too,  had  been  enormous.  By  a  return  which 
was  moved  for  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer 
the  Member  for  Marylcbone,  he  found  that 
the  ^en  cost  127,0002.,  and  the  TrafaU 
gar  114,0002.;  but  he  believed  the  valua- 
tion was  made  in  the  time  of  war,  when 
the  whole  charge  was  at  war  prices.  The 
next  ship,  the  Albion^  which  was  to  be  the 
example  and  pattern  of  all  others,  up  to 
the  Ist  of  March,  1846,  had  cost  104,0482. 
The  Rodney  cost  145,0002.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  better  ship  than  the  Albion ;  but 
17*0002.  had  been  expended  upon  her  in 
alterations,  and  she  had  been  spoiled.  The 
Vanguard  cost  111,0002.;  the  Penelope 
101,0002.  Those  were  large  sums  of 
money;  but  it  was  not  so  much  the  money 
as  the  system  he  complained  of.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  that  many  of  the  returns 
that  were  made  to  that  House  were  manu- 
factured in  the  Surveyor's  office.  He  re- 
membered that  in  1835,  when  a  charge 
was  made  against  Sir  R.  Seppings  of  using 
timber  impronerly,  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  read  a 
statement  from  a  Mr.  Hawkes,  of  the  dock- 
yard at  Pembroke,  on  the  subject.  That 
statement  was  contradicted  at  the  time; 
and  afterwards,  when  he  made  inquiry,  he 
found  that  the  statement  was  not  sent  by 
any  authority  of  the  dockyard,  but  that  it 
was  entirely  forged.     He  considered  this, 


however,  as  entirely  a  question  of  educa- 
tion. It  was,  indeed,  a  reproach,  that, 
after  they  had  had  the  evils  pointed  out  so 
clearly  by  the  Commissioners  in  1806,  not 
more  had  been  done  in  that  respect.  Those 
Commissioners  pointed  out  the  way  in  which 
the  young  men  of  France  and  other  coun- 
tries were  educated  for  the  purposes  of 
their  Navy;  and  when  they  had  become 
possessed  of  some  of  the  best  models  of 
foreign  ships  which  afterwards  became  the 
most  striking  vessels  in  the  service,  he  had 
hoped  that  at  no  very  distant  day  they 
might  have  built  ships  equal  to  them ;  but 
instead  of  attending  to  that  point  they  had 
entrusted  the  Navy  to  quackery.  The  de- 
tails he  had  laid  before  the  House  showed 
they  had  been  impairing  their  Navy  the 
whole  of  that  time;  that  they  had  left  it 
to  one,  who  was  certainly  a  naval  officer, 
but  who  possessed  no  science  or  education; 
and  looking  to  the  fifteen  years  which  had 
gone  by  since  his  appointment,  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  certainly  thought  the  time  was 
come  when  an  inquiry  should  take  place, 
that  all  doubt  on  the  subject  might  be  re- 
moved. He  wished  to  see  a  proper  scale 
of  education  adopted,  on  a  system  worthy 
of  the  country.  He  understood  that  some 
such  scale  had  been  established  in  the 
dockyards;  but  it  had  never  produced  the 
amount  of  information,  or  that  character 
among  the  men,  which  they  wanted  for  the 
protection  of  the  country  and  the  welfare 
of  the  Navy,  and  for  the  character  of  the 
country.  He  knew  that  difinerent  interests 
were  connected  with  this  subject;  he  had 
heard  this  and  that  naval  officer  bandy 
about  the  merits  of  this  or  that  Surveyor 
of  the  Navy;  that  alone  showed  great  con- 
trariety of  opinion  ;  and  he,  therefore, 
thought  they  ought  to  have  an 'inquiry  into 
the  present  system,  to  see  what  was  the 
most  beneficial  course  to  be  taken  in  future. 
Upon  that  ground  he  moved  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  state  of  the  Navy  since  183^,  as 
regarded  the  building,  alterations,  and  re- 
pairs of  Her  Mf^esty's  ships. 

Viscount  INGESTRE,  in  seconding 
the  Motion,  said  it  was  no  little  satisfaction 
to  find  that  this  matter  was  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  distinct  Motion,  and  not  intro- 
duced upon  the  Naval  Estimates,  and 
when  the  House  would  be  only  attended  by 
professional  Members  ;  when,  in  fact,  the 
subject  was  one  which  should  interest  all 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  because 
a^ecting  a  department  of  such  great  im- 
portance as  that  to  which  was  confided  the 
Duilding  of  proper  ships  for  their  Navy^ 
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raeh  a  subjeet,  be  said,  be  said,  was  wortby 
of  the  greatest  attention  of  every  Member 
of  that  House.  It  was  hardly  fair,  he 
said,  of  them  to  call  upon  their  seamen  to 
take  their  places  in  inferior  ships,  in  such 
ships  as  it  had  been  repeatedly  stated  in 
that  House  had  been  building  in  their 
dockyards  for  a  number  of  years  back. 
He  must  say  that  he  heartily  thanked  the 
hoa.  Member  for  bringing  the  subjeet  be- 
fore the  House.  That  hon.  Member  had 
gone  into  such  details,  that  the  House,  he 
was  sure,  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  he 
would  not  attempt  to  follow  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber in  repeating  these  various  details.  Still 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations; and  in  these  observations  he 
hoped  that  the  hon.  Board  of  Admiralty 
would  understand  that  he  did  not  in  any 
way  imply  censure  upon  them,  nor  upon 
any  particular  individual.  That  which  he 
wished  to  say  applied  to  the  system  which 
bad  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  which  he  contended  was  one  that  was 
totally  inadequate  to  supply  proper  ships  to 
tiie  Royal  Navy.  If  fault  were  to  be  found 
with  any  one,  it  was  with  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  and  especially  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  behind  him  (Sir  J.  Graham), 
beeause  it  was  by  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy  had 
been  appointed,  without  ascertaining  whe- 
ther or  not  he  was  capable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  his  office.  To  appreciate  the 
beautiful  form  of  a  ship,  was  not  sufficient 
for  such  an  office ;  for  if  the  propriety  of 
that  appointment  were  to  be  tested  by 
the  success  of  the  Vernon,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  told  him,  in  answer  to 
a  question  he  had  asked  him  in  that  House 
in  1832,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
appointment  was  one  which  had  most 
signally  failed,  inasmuch  as  that  ship 
had  proved  herself  to  be,  though  present- 
ing a  beautiful  battery,  a  most  uneasy  ship 
in  bad  weather,  thereby  making  that  bat- 
tery comparatively  useless,  as  also  a  most 
expensive  ship  in  wear  and  tear.  He 
had  on  more  than  one  occasion  shown 
that  the  duties  of  a  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy  were  more  than  one  man  could  sa- 
tisfactorily perform.  His  duty  was  to 
examine  the  stores  ;  to  examine  the  tim- 
bers that  came  into  the  yards;  and  not  to 
employ  himself  entirely  in  the  designing 
and  altering  ships,  as  the  present  Surveyor 
had  been  doing.  The  first  thing  that  ought 
to  be  shown  on  such  an  occasion  as  this 
was,  that  there  had  been  no  profusion  and 
no  useless  expenditure.    The  hon.  Member  I 


for  Montrose  had  shown  what  had  been  the 
expenses  on  several  ships.  He  then  should 
merely  state  that  up  to  1845  there  were 
1,356,000Z.  used  upon  ships  that  had  been 
constructed,  or  that  were  in  the  process  of 
construction.  There  was  an  almost  similar 
sum  as  to  steamers.  Now,  if  this  system 
were  a  good  system,  or  if  there  were  any 
fixed  principle,  he  might  venture  to  ask 
what  could  be  the  necessity  for  con- 
stant changes  in  almost  every  ship  that 
was  constructed  ?  It  was  only  a  day  or 
two  ago  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
distinguished  officer.  Captain  R.  Burton, 
which  he  should  now  trouble  the  House 
with  reading : — 

"  15,  Park-square,  AprU  27,  1347. 

"  Mj  dear  Lord  Ingestre — As  the  merits  of  Sir 
W.  Syxnonds'  intuitive  mode  of  constructing  our 
ships  of  var  has  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  bnt  is 
solely  and  exolusiveiy  a  national  question  of  vital 
importance,  and  as  it  is  possible  there  arc  some 
Gentlemen  within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, as  well  as  without,  who  may  be  still  scep- 
tical as  to  the  results  from  dear-bought  expe- 
rience, I  beg  to  acquaint  you  that  the  Album, 
which  is  the  model  on  which  several  92  gun  ships 
have  been  built,  and  are  in  the  course  of  building, 
was  originally  intended  to  carry  68  pounders  ;  but, 
in  the  absence  of  any  accurate  calculation  of  the 
displacement,  when  she  was  launched  she  sunk  so 
considerably  deeper  in  the  water  than  intuitive 
foresight  could  divine,  that  it  has  been  found  ne^ 
cessary  to  substitute  the  much  lighter  calibre  of 
32  pounders. 

**  With  this  light  armament,  and  all  her  stored, 
water,  and  provisions  in,  she  has  rolled  forty-five 
degrees. 

"  Now,  in  place  of  sending  this  ship,  which  was 
to  have  been  the  model  of  a  numerous  progeny, 
to  be  tested  as  to  her  capacities,  in  the  summer 
months,  off  the  Sole  Bank  to  the  westward  of  the 
Soilly  Islands — had  she  been  sent  off  to  the  Black 
Rocks,  or  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  from  the  end  of 
November  to  the  end  of  March,  to  have  under- 
gone, as  she  ought  to  have  done,  the  severe  test 
of  the  winter  months ;  I  leave  you  to  judge,  as 
well  as  every  scientific  nautioal  man  in  England, 
what  would  have  been  the  probable  result  had  she 
experienced  a  severe  gale  of  wind,  with  all  her 
water,  provisions,  and  stores  below  the  centre  of 
gravity  nearly  consumed,  and  had  she  had  her 
heavy  armament  of  66  pounders  remaining  above 
the  centre  of  gravity.  For  my  part,  I  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying  the  chances  are  Tory  great  that 
she  would  have  rolled  over.  For  the  mathemati- 
cal question  resolves  itself  simply  into  this — if, 
with  a  much  lighter  armament,  and  all  her  pro- 
visions, water  and  stores  on  board,  she  rolled  forty- 
five  degrees,  what  would  have  been  the  probable 
results  with  the  alteration  in  the  centre  of 
gravity,  when  the  weights  should  be  greatly  in- 
creased above,  and  those  below  dimished  to  a  vast 
extent  by  consumption  ? 

**  The  mode  in  which  ordnance  are  tested  is  by 
a  large  iqorease  of  powder,  for  it  is  evident  if  they 
bear  this  proof,  no  risk  can  be  incurred  from  the 
ordinary  charge  used  in  action. 

"  The  converse  has  been  the  ordeal  which  the 
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AJbwn  hu  undergone ;  and  what  makes  this  the 
more  unpardonable  is,  that  this  ship  was  to  be  the 
model  from  which  so  many  ships  were  to  be  built, 
at  such  an  enormous  outlay  of  the  public  money. 

*'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lord  Ingestre,  very 
truly  and  fiiithfuUy  yours, 

"  J.  Rtdkb  Burton. 

"  The  Viscount  Ingestre,  M.P.,"  Ac. 

It    showed   that  the   great  fault  to  be 
found  with  ships  constructed  bj  the  Sur- 
vejor  of  the  Navy,  was  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient displacement;   and  that  fault  became 
more  apparent  as  the  size  of  the  vessel  in- 
creased,   and    the  superstructure  raised, 
which  consequently  also  raised  the  centre 
of  gravity;  that  great  defects  were  found 
in  all  whenever  a  trial  with  them  took 
place.      Whilst  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  officer  who  had  written  to  him  that  let- 
ter, he  could  not  but  observe  that  a  letter 
from  the  same  officer  had  been  read  by  the 
bon.  Member  for  Coventry,  in  which  he  said 
that,  instead  of  the  classes  of  ships  which 
they  were  now  having  built,  these  classes 
should  be  reduced  to  a  smaller  number — 
he  thought  five.     Let  them  not,  he  said, 
as  in  the  American  war,  expose  their  sea- 
men to  fight  against  larger  ships  than  their 
own.  He  then  referred  to  the  trials  between 
the  Pique  and  the   Inconstant,   and  the 
Pique  and  the   Castor.     The  Barham,  a 
74,  which  had  been  made  into  a  large 
frigate,   out  of  nineteen  trials  beat  the 
Vernon  thirteen  to  six.     He  was  quoting 
from  a  Parliamentary  return  made  in  1 836, 
and  in  it  it  was  also  stated  that  the  Es- 
piigle,  the  Flying  Fish,  and  Daring,  had 
proved  themselves  nearly  equal  in  point  of 
sailing,  but  that  the  EspiigU  carried  nearly 
six  weeks  more  provisions  and  water  than 
the  Flying  Fish,  and  drew  less  water  than 
the  Daring,  and  combined  all  the  proper- 
ties of  a  man-of-war.     Returns  had  been 
made  of  the  sailing  of  the  Raleigh,  built 
by  Mr.  Fincham,    master  shipwright  at 
Portsmouth,  and  who  had  been  the  teacher 
of  practical  shipbuilding  to  the  School  of 
Naval  Architecture,  with  the  Covistance,  the 
Improved  Vernon,  as  she  was  called,  which 
was  to  be  the  paragon  of  the  sea.    He  had 
not  seen  those  returns  in  an  official  shape 
— why,  he  knew  not ;    but  he  understood 
that  the  same  return  gave  a  comparison  of 
the  sailing  qualities  of  the  Eurydice  (which 
was  built  by  a  late  Member  of  that  House, 
Captain  Elliott),  with  the   Spartan    and 
the  Thetis,  with  the  America  and  Superb. 
He  was  informed  by  the  captain  of  the  The- 
tis, which  was  the  produce  of  thrQe  mem- 
bers of  the  Naval  School  of  Architecture, 
that  she  beat  the  others  considerably;  that 


she  carried  all  her  stores  and  aimament 
most  perfectly;  and  that  when  extra  stores 
and  men  were  put  on  board  of  her,  she  was 
not  put  out  of  trim.     He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  returns  relating  to  the  Terrible  would 
show  that  she  was  the  cheapest  vessel  in  the 
repairs  she  required ;   but  that  was  not  a 
question  of  economy — it  was  a  question  in 
which  cheapness  and  efficiency  were  com- 
bined.    The  hon.   Gentleman  had  given 
many  details  of  alterations  and  changes, 
which  had  been  made  at  great  expense. 
He  would  not  further  allude  to  them  than 
to  say  they  proved  a  gross  want  of  know- 
ledge of  what  ships  would  do  while  they 
were  on  the  stocks,  or  the  displacement 
which  would  take  place  when  the  stores  and 
provisions  were  put  on  board  which  were 
necessary  for  their  equipment.    There  had 
been  a  system  in  existence  of  getting  rid 
of  ships  built  by  rival  constructors,  which 
was  disgraceful  to  the  Navy  and  to  the 
country.     A  hasty  survey  was  held  upon 
the  ship,  and  she  was  sold  for  much  less 
than  she  was  worth,  though  in  some  in- 
stances a  vessel  had  been  saved  even  after 
she  had  been  condemned  upon  the  survey. 
The  Dublin  was  one  of  those  ships  which 
had  been  saved  after  having  been  con- 
demned, and  she  was  now  an  efficient  ship, 
on  actual  service.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Scarborough, 
If  he  recollected  rightly,  that  ship  was  an 
old  36,  and  in  perfect  condition ;   she  was 
quite  sound,  and  worth  35,0002. ,  yet  she 
was  sold  for  6,200^ ;  of  that  fact  he  had 
been  informed  by  a  Friend  of  his,  Mr. 
Young,  who  was  then  Member  for  Tyne- 
mouth;  and  upon  a  former  occasion  he 
had  very  strongly  animadverted  upon  the 
case  in  that  House.     Then  there  was  the 
case  of  the  Tremendous,  which  was  con- 
demned to  be  broken  up,  although  she  was 
in  perfectly  good  condition,  and  was  now 
serving  in  the  Pacific,  under  the  name  of 
the  Grampus.     After  .I4,000{.  had  been 
spent  upon  the  Barham,  and  being  report- 
ed as  being  the    most    successful    ship 
against  the   Vernon,  she  was  reported  as 
an  incompetent  ship,  and  must  be  got  rid 
of.     The  hon.   and  gallant  Member  for 
Gloucester  had  said  that  although  much 
abuse  had  been  thrown  upon  the  larger 
ships  of  the  Surveyor,  still  that  his  small 
ships  were  perfection.     The  Cleopatra  of 
that  class  was  a  very  beautiful  ship  to 
look  at,  and  he  believed  sailed  very  tole- 
rably; but  she  was  very  uneasy,  and  had 
that  great  and  vital  defect  that  she  could 
not  possibly  stow    a    proper  amount  of 
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proTiMons.      The  Boeer^  again',  was  bo 
top-heayj  that  they  were  obliged  to  alter 
her  weight  aloft  and  make  it  lighter;  and, 
after  all,  they  were  obliged  to  get  rid  of 
her.     There  had  been  a  constant  dislike 
of  all  competitive  constructors  at  Somerset 
House,  of  which  the  Admiralty  were  pro- 
bably not  aware;  but  the  fact  was,  that 
there  was  a  system  of  annoyance  pursued 
towards  them  in  all  the  yards — a  regular 
system  of  throwing  every  possible  hidden 
impediment  in  the  way  of  other  builders, 
that  was  most  disgraceful.     There  was  an 
officer  of  his  acquaintance,  Captain  Smith, 
generally  called  Target  Smith — the  inge- 
nious inventor  of  the  paddle-box  boats — a 
contrivance  of  the  very  utmost  utility — 
indeed,  so  much  so,  that  he  thought  no 
vessel  ought  to    be   allowed  to  proceed 
upon  any  voyage  without  them,  because  in 
every  instance  where  they  had  been  used 
they  had  been  eminently  conducive  towards 
the  safety  of  life  :  even  he  had  the  greatest 
difficulty — ^he  met  with  the  greatest  hin- 
drance— in  getting  those  boats  applied  to 
the   service.      Another    competitor,    Mr. 
White,  the  naval  constructor,  of  Cowes; 
he  also  met  with  a  variety  of  little  petti- 
fogging obstructions  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  he  was  called  upon  to  perform. 
Whatever  they  turned  out  that  was  good, 
was  charged  to  be  a  plagiarism  of  some- 
thing turned  out  by  Sir  W.  Symonds.    Sir 
W.  Symonds  might  be  a  very  good  officer 
— ^indeed  he  believed  he  was,  though  he 
had  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance; 
but  he  denied  that  those  constructors  who 
had  succeeded  in  building  good  ships  had 
copied  from  Sir  W.  Symonds.  Dr.  luman, 
a  most  intelligent  and  scientific  man,  was 
called  upon,  and  built  the  Orestes  and  the 
Sapphire — ^vessels  which  were  superior  in 
stowage  to  any  others  in  the  Navy;  and 
he  was  the  master  of  that  School  of  Naval 
Architecture  which  had  been  most  wan- 
tonly desti*oyed.    He  would  not  allow  him- 
self to  dilate  upon  the  gross  injustice  of 
that  proceeding.     These  gentlemen  came 
into  ^e  service  under  a  bond  to  remain  for 
years ;   with  the  condition  that  they  were 
to  expect  to  fill  the  higher  dockyard  of- 
fices.    The  establishment  was   then   de- 
stroyed :  these  gentlemen,  with  their  high 
attainments,   constantly   persecuted    and 
kept  in  the  lowest  offices  ;   and  upon  one 
occasion  when  one  of  them  went  to  re- 
monstrate with   the  right  hon.   Baronet 
the  Member  for  Dorchester,  he  was  told 
he  might   go    and   get  his   bond  burnt 
at  Somerset  House  if  he  liked,  or  some- 


thing to  that  effect.     He  could  not  see 
how  in   a   matter  of  such  a  complicated 
character,  a  knowledge  of  which  could  only 
be  arrived  at  step  by  step — he  could  not 
see  how  the  Government  could  do  other- 
wise than  re-establish  such  a  school  as  had 
formerly  existed.     The  country  would  not 
remain  satisfied  with  what  fell  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  the  other  even- 
ing, although  he  had  given  an  explicit  pro- 
mise upon  a  question  most  interesting  to 
the  whole  nation.    Naval  architecture  ought 
to  have  the  whole  of  the  talent  and  science 
which  the  country  could  afford ;   and  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  the  School  of  Naval 
Architecture  should  not  be  re-established. 
The  Admiralty  had  taken  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  when  they  appointed  the  Commit- 
tee of  Reference  to  see  that  the  expenditure 
on  the  Navy  was  made  in  a  proper  manner; 
and  he  trusted  they  would  adhere  to  the 
recommendation  made  by  that  commission. 
Was  it  true  that  the  Albion  had  been  found 
to  be  a  failure,  and  that  the  ships  of  that 
class  which  were  in  progress  had  been 
ordered  to  be  stopped  ?     Was  it  also  true 
that  since  that  order  they  had  surrepti- 
tiously been   advanced    from  two-eighths 
to    six-eighths    of  their  progress?     [Mr. 
Ward:    The  order  was  suspended.]     He 
had   then   to   throw  blame  upon  his  own 
friends    for    doing    so,    because    it    had 
been    admitted    upon    all  hands  that  the 
Albion  had    been    a  failure.      The   im- 
mense waste  of  money  in  making  alter- 
ations in   new   ships,    showed    an    utter 
want  of  capacity  to  construct  ships  on 
the  part  of  the  Navy  Office  ;  and  that,  in 
his  opinion,  alone  formed  a  good  ground  for 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  or  a  Commission — 
hs  cared  not  which,  so  long  as  the  inquiry 
was  fairly  conducted.     In  order  to  show 
the  effects  produced  by  the  want  of  such 
an  education,  he  would  just  refer  to  a  re- 
turn which  he  had  found  on  the  Table 
since  his  arrival  that  day  at  the  House.  In 
doing  so,  he  must  complain  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Office;  for  he  moved  for  that  return  on 
the  1 9th  of  February,  and  he  received  it 
on  the  29th  of  April,  and  then  he  found  it 
was  most  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
[Mr.  Ward  :  The  return  would  not  have 
been  put  on  the  Table  in  an  incomplete 
state  had  not  the  noble  Lord  pressed  to 
have  it  before  that  debate  came  on.]     He 
thought  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  to 
make  the  returns,  and  yet  half  the  ques- 
tions were  answered  by  the  word  "un- 
known.*'    The  first  question  was  as  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  certain  description  of 
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t«wel  with  uid  without  her  equiDznent; 
and  the  answer  was,  *<  Unknown.'  He 
really  did  not  know  what  the  board  was  fit 
for,  if  it  could  not  give  answers  to  such 
qvestioBs.  It  showed,  however,  what  was 
the  march  of  scientific  knowledge,  when 
vessels  were  built  without  their  capabilities 
being  at  all  apportioned  to  the  weight  they 
had  to  carry.  He  found,  however,  a  re- 
turn of  the  difference  between  the  calcu- 
lation of  displacement  made  as  to  the 
return  of  several  vessels  and  their  actual 
draught.  In  one,  the  Constance,  the 
difference  was  equal  to  180  tons;  an* 
ether,  the  Spartan,  120  tons;  and  so 
on.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy  in  the  calcula- 
tions made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  naval 
school  as  to  the  draught  and  displacement 
of  the  two  ships  buUt  from  their  plans. 
This  was  so  striking  as  compared  with  all 
the  other  ships,  as  to  be  alone  sufficient  to 
show  the  great  importance  of  an  instruction 
such  as  they  had  received.  He  was  very 
anxious  to  know  some  particulars  as  to 
the  sailing  and  other  qualities  of  the  Thetis; 
but  Uie  return  gave  no  information  what- 
ever. It  was  quite  useless  to  move  for  returns 
from  the  Admiralty.  He  must  say,  however, 
that  it  showed  a  great  want  of  respect  to 
the  House.  One  question  was  as  to  the 
expense  of  alteration;  and  the  reply  was, 
''Not  known  at  Somerset  House  ! "  He 
should  like  to  know  what  confidence  could 
be  placed  in  a  department  which  exhibited 
so  much  ignorance  of  details  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  furnish.  He  disclaimed  all  party 
feeling — he  was  actuated  only  by  a  desire 
to  see  the  Navy  of  England  put  on  a  foot- 
ing, at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world;  but  that  would  never  be 
the  case  while  the  present  system  was 
persevered  in,  and  he  therefore  most  cor- 
dially supported  the  Motion  of  the  boo. 
Member  for  Montrose. 

Mr.  ward  said,  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  follow  his  hon.  Friend  tbe  Member 
for  Montrose  through  every  count  in  the 
bill  of  indictment  which  he  had  that  night 
preferred,  not  so  much  against  the  present 
Government,  or  rather  not  against  trie  pre- 
sent Government  in  particular,  but  against 
every  Government  that  had  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  naval  administration  of  this 
country  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  was 
surrounded  by  those  who  were  quite  able 
to  defend  the  conduct  of  their  own  Admin- 
istration during  that  period;  and  he  must 
ftpologixe  to  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Dorohester  (Sir  J.  Graham)  to  whom  the 


hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  particularly 
addressed  himself,  for  thus  standing  for 
one  moment  between  him  and  the  House. 
But  his  excuse  was  that  he  did  think  it 
desirable  to  state  at  once  and  distinctly, 
that  having  near  at  heart  the  efficiency  of 
the  Navy  of  England,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment did  not  see  how  that  efficiency 
could  be  promoted,  or  indeed  any  good  end 
attained,  by  granting  to  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Commission  or  Committee  of  Inquiry 
for  which  he  had  moved  this  night.  He 
would  make  large  admissions ;  and  no 
doubt  there  had  been  errors.  No  doubt 
public  money  had  been  mis-spent.  No 
doubt  there  had  been  a  want  of  proper 
precaution.  He  did  not  say  under  what 
Government,  but  under  all.  And  he 
thought  it  would  be  in  vain  to  dispute  that, 
after  the  admissions  which  were  contained 
in  the  instructions  to  the  Board  of  Refer- 
ence by  the  late  Administration,  in  the 
justice  of  every  one  of  which  the  present 
Government  concurred.  The  first  para- 
graph of  their  instruction  stated  that — 

"  My  Lords  having  had  under  consideration  the 
hurge  amount  which  is  annually  expended  in 
buUding  vessels  of  war,  and  tbe  great  importanoe 
of  adopting  such  plans  only  as,  after  due  examin- 
ation by  persons  practically  and  theoretically  ac- 
quainted with  the  science  of  naval  architecture, 
shall  appear  to  ensure  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  e£Beienoy,  for  the  several  objects  for  whtoh 
suoh  vessels  are  designed;  and  seeing  that  in  many 
instances  the  objects  which  constructors  have  had 
in  view  have  not  been  fulfilled  by  the  performance 
of  their  vessels  when  tried  at  sea,  and  that  in 
others  expensive  alterations  have  been  required 
after  they  have  been  built :  and  being,  therefore, 
of  opinion  that  it  is  expedient  to  have  recourse  to 
greater  precaution  than  has  heretofore  existed, 
before  finally  approving  of  the  draught  of  any 
vessel  submitted  to  them,  are  pleased  to  di* 
rect,    Ac. 

Now  he  fully  admitted  the  utility  of  that 
check,  and  the  necessity  for  some  such 
check  being  adopted;  but  he  contended 
that  the  very  moment  when  that  check 
was  established  was  not  the  moment  that 
the  hon.  Member  ought  to  have  selected 
for  making  an  inquiry.  Errors  there 
might  have  been;  but  had  not  his  hon. 
Friend  almost  every  security  which  he 
himself  had  suggested  with  regard  to  the 
future?  Of  whom  was  the  Committee  of 
Reference  composed?  Why,  of  the  very 
men  who  were  most  prominent  in  the 
School  of  Naval  Architecture,  the  loss  of 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  deplored.  If 
he  went  over  the  names,  he  would  find 
amongst  them  Mr.  Read,  Professor  Inraan, 
Mr.  Large,  and  Mr.  Fincham.  He  did 
not  think  that  any  better  system  than  the 
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yrasant  oovld  be  deyised  by  any  inquiry 
wbich  bis  bon.  Friend  oould  baye«— tbat 
WM,  any  syatem  wbieb  could  afford  a  more 
direct  and  efficient  responsibility  to  tbe 
Honee  tban  tbat  wbieb  tbe  Qoremnient 
wen  determined  to  proceed  upon  in  carry- 
ing out  tbe  recommendations  of  tbe  late 
BomA  of  Admiralty.  Tbe  gallant  Commo- 
dore bad  often  suggested  tbe  appointment 
of  some  intermediate  person  or  persons  (he 
did  not  say  wbetber  one  or  more)  wbo 
abould  be  tbe  responsible  parties ;  but 
wbftt,  be  wisbed  to  know,  would  tbat  inter- 
mediate body  be  except  a  Surveyor  of  tbe 
NaTT  in  anotber  shape?  It  would  only  be 
another  responsible  body,  interposing  be- 
tween those  who  were  now  responsible  and 
that  House;  and  he  thought,  therefore, 
that  it  was  much  better  to  have  in  the 
House  of  Commons  those  who  were  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  and  who  could  be  called  to 
aoeount  for  wbaterer  was  done  under  their 
■Qperintendence  and  by  their  direction. 
He  believed  that  those  constant  discussions 
did  good;  tbat  they  made  men  more  cau- 
tions, and  prevented  the  recurrence  of 
much  of  ^at  expenditure  which  had  hith- 
erto taken  place.  But  be  could  see  no 
better  security  for  the  future  than  the  sys- 
tem now  established,  and  wbich  the  pre- 
sent head  of  the  Admiralty  bad  determin- 
ed strictly  to  adhere  to  in  all  his  future 
movements.  He  totally  disbelieved  in  the 
possibility,  by  any  existing  body  in  this 
eountry,  of  at  once  devising  a  perfect 
model  for  all  future  naval  construction. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  science  must 
not  be  brought  to  bear  largely  on  all  ques- 
tions connected  with  naval  architecture; 
but  in  the  construction  of  a  ship  of  war 
it  was  clear,  from  the  admission  of  the 
BoUe  Seconder  of  the  Motion  himself,  that 
perfection  could  not  be  attained  at  once. 
The  Thetii  was  said  to  be  perfect;  but  he 
believed  that  an  admirably  satisfactory  re- 

Ki  bad  been  made  of  her  arrival  at  Lis- 
So  also  of  the  Sidon,  In  these 
eases,  they  must  be  guided  by  the  reports 
of  practical  men,  and  his  bon.  Friend  bad 
himself  shown  how  the  highest  authorities 
differed  with  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  a 
ship,  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  test.  His  bon.  Friend  had  re- 
ferred to  the  Queen  and  tbe  Albion,  Now, 
he  hM  in  his  hand  a  letter  received  by  the 
Bad  of  Auckland  from  Sir  William  Par- 
ker, in  which  tbat  gallant  Admiral  said — 

"  I  think  well  of  tbe  AWion;  she  does  not  sail 
■o  fiut  M  the  Vanffuardt  the  Superb,  or  the  Cano- 
pu$,  and  she  is  add  to  be  very  uneasy;  but  the 


manner  in  which  she  etaads  up  under  canvass  is 

astonisluDg.  I  wish  that  Captain  Lockyer  had 
been  allowed  months  ago  to  ballast  and  trim  her 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  for  he  is  '  every  inch 
a  sailor/  and  would  have  endeavoured  to  do  jus- 
tioe  to  her.  I  agree  with  him,  that  the  ship  is 
fully  equal  to  carry  the  long  eS-pounders  through- 
out on  the  lower  deck,  and  I  confess  that  I  should 
like  to  see  it  tried.  The  Qy^n's  sailiujg  has 
generally  been  superior  to  the  Albion's.  I  have 
heard  no  complaint  of  her  bong  uneasy.  In 
short,  I  oonsider  her  by  hr  the  finest  ship  of  her 
class  that  has  ever  been  built;  and,  in  a  general 
chase,  she  would  probably  be  found  amongst  the 
best  of  the  two-deckers." 

Now  where  were  they  to  go  for  autboritieSf 
if  they  did  not  refer  to  officers  of  the 
greatest  experience,  the  greatest  practical 
knowledge,  and  the  most  competent  to 
form  an  opinion  ?  He  had  found  the  sapie 
discrepancies  existing  throughout.  He  had 
the  minute  in  his  hand,  which  was  spoken 
of  by  the  noble  Lord,  relative  to  tbe  trial 
of  the  Espiegle:  and  it  stated  that  the 
Flying  Fish  and  the  EspiSgle  sailed  so 
nearly  alike  that  the  palm  could  not  be 
awarded  to  either.  It  was  clear,  then, 
that  we  had  not  arrived  at  anything  like 
that  high  standard  which  bis  bon.  Friend 
seemed  to  think  was  possible.  Ho  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  bringing  the  best 
naval  science  possible  to  bear  upon  the 
subject;  but  be  wished  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  re-establishing  the  Naval  School 
of  Architecture  held  the  moderate  expec- 
tations entertained  by  the  members  of 
that  body.  In  the  first  report  of  Messrs. 
Read,  Chatfield,  and  Creuse,  in  1843,  they 
said — 

"  It  will  be  our  endeavour  to  remove  this  mis- 
apprehension. In  making  this  attempt,  we  do 
not  arrogate  to  ourselves  any  new  discovery;  we 
merely  assert  that  there  are  no  insuperable  ob- 
stacles opposed  to  sure  and  progressive  improve- 
ment ;  that  the  course  of  proceeding  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  is  applicable  to  this  ;  and 
that  inductive  reasoning,  based  on  mathematical 
investigations,  may  be  applied  with  eminent  ad- 
vantage to  naval  architecture,  as  it  has  been  to 
other  branches  of  natural  philosophy." 

There  was  no  doubt  they  were  correct. 
What  they  recommended  was  the  natural 
and  proper  course  to  take;  and  be  could  not 
suppose  a  Board  of  Admiralty  rejecting  or 
despising  science  in  the  way  bis  bon. 
Friend  supposed.  Perhaps  those  Gentle- 
men had  not  had  fair  play;  and  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  tbat  great  improvements  in 
naval  arcnitecture  would  be  the  result  of 
their  present  efforts.  As  to  the  evidence 
adduced  by  his  bon.  Friend  to-night,  it 
was  not  founded  upon  any  great  naval  au- 
thorities, and  the  House  showed  its  sense 
of  the  question  by  a  very  thin  attendance. 
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If  ParliamenthadbelieTed  tbat  22,000,OOOZ. 
of  the  public  money  had  been  wasted  and 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  that  after  all  this 
expenditure  we  had  not  a  fleet  that  was  in 
a  condition  to  meet  the  fleets  of  France, 
Russia,  or  any  other  country,  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  would  hare  come  down 
to  his  place  to  visit  with  reprobation  such 
a  system  and  such  an  expenditure.  If  his 
hon.  Friend's  case  were  well  founded,  he 
put  it  to  him  if  such  inattention  on  the  part 
of  this  House  could  have  occurred  ?  He 
could  assure  his  hon.  Friend  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  as  sincerely  at 
heart  as  he  himself  had  everything  that 
would  tend  to  greater  economy  and 
the  increased  efficiency  of  the  Navy  and 
the  dockyards;  that  they  were  as  anx- 
ious as  his  hon.  Friend  was  to  bring 
the  greatest  talents  and  the  highest  sci- 
ence to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  to 
incur  no  expense  of  any  sort  without 
that  full  preliminary  inquiry  which  had  al- 
ready been  pronounced  to  be  so  necessary. 
As  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  College 
of  Naval  Architecture,  that  was  a  question 
of  the  utmost  difficulty.  Nothing  could  be 
more  desirable  than  to  see  a  greater 
amount  of  talent  enlisted  in  the  service, 
than  was  now  to  be  found  in  our  dock- 
yards. But  it  would  be  a  most  fatal  mea- 
sure if  the  prospect  of  regular  promotion 
were  checked  and  clogged  by  the  interpo- 
sition over  the  heads  of  others  of  a  number 
of  young  men  to  fill  the  higher  offices.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  much  misunderstood 
the  other  evening  when  explaining  what 
the  Government  hoped  to  effect  by  the 
system  they  were  now  pursuing.  In  the 
first  place,  they  hoped  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
gross  ignorance  which  now  characterized 
the  apprentices  in  the  dockyards.  They 
had  already  made  arrangements  with  that 
object  in  view;  and  accordingly  they  did 
not  admit  any  boy  who  was  unable  to  read 
and  write,  and  had  not  received  the  ele- 
ments of  a  common  education.  In  every 
successive  year,  the  most  promising  youths 
would  be  selected,  and  their  education 
completed  at  the  public  expense.  All  these 
boys  were  expected  to  return  to  the  dock- 
yards on  the  completion  of  their  education. 
They  would  return  and  be  employed  as 
officers,  after  receiving  as  much  education 
and  scientific  knowledge  as  they  could  be 
expected  to  acquire  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  years.  With  regard  to  Sir  William 
Symonds,  there  were  so  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  more  intimately  connected 
than  he  was  with  the  subject,  that  he  would 


not  attempt  the  vindication  of  that  gallant 
gentleman  from  the  charges  brought  against 
him.  He  did  not  say  that  he  was  fault- 
less; but  he  believed  that  at  present  he  was 
a  very  much  underrated  man.  He  thought 
that  the  expectations  which  were  first 
formed  of  him  were  too  great.  He  was 
certain,  if  he  might  believe  the  testimony 
of  some  of  the  most  experienced  men  in 
the  profession,  that  at  the  outset  he  did 
render  eminent  services  to  the  public.  He 
did  great  service  to  the  country  by  the 
new  system  of  classification,  and  by  sim- 
plifying the  whole  system  of  masts.  But 
he  thought  that  enough  had  transpired  to 
render  it  necessary  that  they  should  be 
cautious  in  carrying  out  such  vast  experi- 
ments as  that  of  laying  down  six  new  ships 
on  the  lines  of  the  Albion;  at  all  events, 
until  the  subject  was  more  fairly  tested. 
Yet,  with  letters  like  that  from  Sir  W. 
Parker,  and  with  such  high  testimonials 
from  officers  of  the  highest  standing  in  the 
profession,  he  contended  that  it  was  unjust 
to  Sir  William  Symonds  to  carp  at  his 
ships  as  devoid  of  merit,  and  as  unfit  to 
cope  with  an  enemy.  All  he  could  further 
say  was,  that  the  greatest  caution  should, 
be  exercised  in  all  their  future  operations, 
and  that  no  plans  or  drawings  should  bo 
sanctioned  without  being  first  submitted  to 
the  Committee  of  Construction  and  the  Sur- 
veyor. In  conclusion,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
assured  Mr.  Hume  of  the  desire  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  to  economize  the  ex- 
penditure and  improve  the  efficiency  of  the 
Navy;  but  he  could  not  consent  to  the 
adoption  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Motion. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  would  have  gladly 
left  the  vindication  of  naval  affairs  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, if  it  had  not  been  for  certain  parts 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  who  in- 
troduced this  Motion,  and  which  naturally 
required  some  observations  on  his  part. 
The  hon.  Member  said  he  had  refreshed 
his  memory  that  morning  by  referring  to  a 
debate  which  had  taken  place  fifteen  years 
ago.  He  (Sir  J.  Graham)  had  had  no  such 
opportunity  of  referring  to  Hansard;  and 
the  reference  made  by  the  hon.  Member  to 
that  period  had  excited  some  melancholy 
feelings  in  his  breast.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  talked  of  the  hand  of  the  de- 
stroyer; and  it  was  too  true  that  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer  had  been  busy  among  those 
who  took  part  in  the  debates  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  alluded.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  mentioned — in  terms  which, 
upon  deliberation,  he  thought  he  would  re- 
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gret — the  name  of  an  excellent  officer,  of 
unsullied  reputation,  Mr.  Hawkes,  who  was 
master  shipwright  of  Plymouth  dockyard 
in  1845,  and  who,  the  hon.  Memher  al- 
leged, had  prepared  a  report  calculated 
to  mislead  the  House.  That  officer  died 
some  years  ago,  with  a  reputation  as  pure 
and  imsullied  as  any  Member  of  that 
House  could  boast;  and  till  that  moment 
he  had  nerer  heard  any  allegation  reflecting 
either  upon  his  public  conduct  or  his  private 
honour.  This  was  one  of  the  disadvantages 
of  discussing  matters  of  this  kind  after  the 
lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  He  entirely 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that  this 
was  a  subject  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  British  Parliament.  It 
was  the  boast  of  this  country  that  it  pos- 
sessed the  most  skilful  seamen  in  the 
world;  and  he  thought  it  was  due  to  the 
character  of  those  seamen  that  they  should 
sail  in  the  strongest,  the  best  constructed, 
and  the  best  adapted  ships  of  war  that 
skill,  talent,  and  experience  could  produce. 
He  did  not  hesitate  at  once  to  admit  that 
ho  was  responsible  for  the  appointment  of 
Sir  W.  Symonds,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
to  the  situation  of  Surveyor  of  the  Navy. 
He  made  that  appointment  deliberately, 
after  consulting  his  naval  advisers,  and 
after  using  every  precaution  he  could  take 
with  reference  to  the  selection  of  a  fit  and 
proper  person  for  the  office.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  the  House  that  he  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  had  declared,  during  the  de- 
bates to  which  reference  had  been  made, 
that  science  was  not  the  quality  necessary 
to  constitute  a  good  and  fit  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy.  Now,  he  thought  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had,  though  unintentionally,  misre- 
presented what  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  said 
on  that  occasion.  He  then  said,  and  he 
still  entertained  the  opinion,  that  abstract 
science  alone  was  not  the  qualification 
which  fitted  a  man  for  the  appointment  of 
Surveyor  of  the  Navy.  He  thought  that, 
in  making  a  selection  for  so  important  an 
office,  naval  experience,  combined  with 
science,  was  the  qualification  which  ought 
really  to  be  sought.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  assumed  that  Captain  Symonds  was 
destitute  of  acquaintance  with  the  first 
principles  of  science.  He  did  not  think 
that  any  Member  of  the  House  would 
question  the  naval  skill  of  that  gallant 
officer;  for,  among  competent  sailors,  Sir 
W.  Symonds  would  be  admitted  to  be 
a  most  skilful  officer.  With  reference 
to  shipbuilding.  Sir  W.  Symonds,  even 
before,  he  was  appointed  Surveyor  of  the 


Navy,  had  directed  his  attention  in  a  very 
great  degree  to  the  art  of  construction. 
He  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  that 
gallant  officer  possessed  a  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  shipbuild- 
ing; and  that  knowledge,  combined  with 
his  nautical  skill  and  general  sagacity 
and  ability,  rendered  that  gallant  officer 
worthy  of  the  position  to  which  he  had 
ventured  to  appoint  him.  But  before  he 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  Captain  Symonds,  he  might  recall  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  one  observation 
which  fell  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose. That  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  he 
thought  they  ought  to  exercise  great  cau- 
tion in  relating  what  they  heard  on  this 
subject.  He  must  be  permitted  to  add,  that 
an  equal  caution  was  necessary  in  believing 
what  they  heard.  He  must  say  that,  except- 
ing on  matters  of  religion,  he  did  not  know 
that  any  difference  of  opinion  had  been 
attended  with  so  much  bitterness — so  much 
anger — so  much  resentment — as  this  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  merits  of  Captain 
Symonds,  and  the  virtues  of  his  ships. 
Unfortunately,  the  most  angry — ^he  had 
almost  said  malicious  —  controversy  was 
carried  on  throughout  the  profession  on  this 
subject.  He  would  now  refer  to  an  inci- 
dental question  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  alluded — he  meant  the'  step  taken 
by  himself,  in  concert  with  the  Board  of 
Admiralty,  of  which  he  was  a  Member, 
with  respect  to  the  School  of  Naval  Archi- 
tecture. The  expense  of  that  establish- 
ment, which  had  been  instituted  some  time 
before  he  had  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, had  been  very  great;  and  the  fruit 
produced  by  it  had,  at  that  period,  been 
very  small.  It  was  his  opinion,  and  that 
of  the  board  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  cost  of  the 
School  of  Naval  Architecture  greatly  ex- 
ceeded any  benefit  which  could  reasonably 
be  expected  from  its  continuance.  The 
hon.  Member  opposite  had  objected  to  the 
abolition  of  a  number  of  lucrative  offices 
in  the  dockyards,  and  had  said  he  con- 
sidered that  measure  a  hardship,  because 
they  constituted  the  prizes  and  premiums 
to  which  pupils  in  the  School  of  Naval  Ar- 
chitecture aspired.  If  those  offices  were 
really  necessary,  undoubtedly  they  ought 
to  have  been  continued;  but  if  they  were 
of  the  nature  of  sinecures — if  they  were 
impediments  to  the  working  of  a  good  sys- 
tem in  the  dockyards — then  he  said,  it  was 
his  bounden  duty  to  abolish  those  offices, 
although  he  might  thereby  diminish  the 
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premiumB  which  were  offered  to  succesafol 
students  in  the  school.  In  reyiaing  the 
whole  syBtem  of  the  dockyards,  he  came 
to  the  conelusioQ  that  a  great  numher  of 
the  offices  alladed  to  by  ^e  hon.  Member 
were  unnecessary;  and  as  those  offices  were 
such  as  were  destined  as  the  rewards  for  the 
gentlemen  who  were  students  at  the  Naval 
School  of  Architecture,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  if  he  abolished  them,  it  would  be  the 
better  course,  prospectivdy,  to  abolish  the 
school  itself,  especially  as  he  certainly  did 
not  anticipate  much  henefit  from  it.  Then 
the  question  arose,  was  this  abolition,  pro- 
spectiyely,  inconsistent  with  good  faith 
and  fair  treatment  towards  those  who  had 
at  that  time  entered  the  school,  and  who 
had  done  so  with  bright  prospects?  He 
was  not  aware  that  any  act  of  his,  after 
that  school  was  abolished,  was  tainted  with 
the  least  shade  of  injustice  to  any  of  those 
individuals.  Next  to  the  office  of  Surveyor 
of  the  Navy,  the  most  important  office  in 
the  dockyards  which  any  person  in  course 
of  promotion  oould  attain  was  that  of  mas- 
ter shipwright.  Who  was  the  master  ship- 
wright at  Portsmouth  ?  Mr.  Fincham,  who 
had  been  a  lecturer  at  the  School  of  Naval 
Architecture.  The  master  shipwright  at 
Pembroke  was  Mr.  Abetel,  and  at  Cha- 
tarn  Mr.  Laing,  who  had  been  students 
in  that  school.  Who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  machinery  department  at  Woolwich 
— the  most  lucrative  office  next  to  that 
of  Surveyor  of  the  Navy  ?  Mr.  Lloyd, 
who  had  been  a  student  in  the  School 
of  Naval  Architecture.  An  important  ap- 
pointment at  Portsmouth  had  also  been 
conferred  on  another  student  of  that  school. 
He  thought,  then,  that  more  than  ample 
justice  had  been  done  to  those  who  were 
students  in  the  school  at  the  time  it  was 
abolished.  They  had  received  kind  and 
considerate  treatment;  and  he  did  not  think 
it  could  be  said  that  they  had  any  ground 
to  complain  of  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Government.  He  would  now 
refer  to  the  question  as  to  the  merits  of  Sir 
W.  Symonds.  He  understood  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  to  say.  that  he  con- 
sidered that  foreign  nations  had  made 
greater  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  ships  than  we  had  done.  He  admitted, 
that  at  the  close  of  the  last  war  all  the 
best  ships  in  our  Navy  were  either  captured 
French  ships,  or  ships  which  had  been  built 
on  French  models.  The  Canopus,  which 
had  been  sent  to  sea  with  the  line-of-battle 
ships  in  the  recent  trials,  was  a  French  ship 
of  the  highest  character,  and  at  the  dose 


of  the  war  was  superior  to  any  sUp  built  in 
our  own  dockyards  upon  French  hnea:  b«t 
the  Ccmopus,  in  the  experimental  squadron, 
was  inferior  in  every  essential  point  to  the 
line-of-battle  ships  built  on  the  lines  of  Sir 
W.  Symonds.  He  had  had  no  opportunity 
of  referring  to  the  books  which  contained  a 
record  of  the  trials;,  but  he  was  quite  eon- 
tent  that  the  issue  between  the  hon*  Cat- 
tleman (Mr.  Hume)  and  himself  on  this 
point  should  be  tried  by  the  succesa  or 
failure  of  the  Femon.  The  hon.  Member 
had  stated  that  he  understood  that,  in  her 
first  cruise,  the  headrail  of  the  Vernon 
was  washed  away;  but  he  (Sir  J.  Graham) 
was  much  mistaken  if,  with  a  head  sea 
and  a  press  of  canvass,  that  was  any  re- 
markable occurrence.  Of  this,  he  was 
sure,  that  no  science,  with  or  without  nau- 
tical skill,  would  produce  a  fast-sailing  ship 
which  would  not  be  a  wet  ship  under  press 
of  sail,  and  which  would  not  occasionally 
pitch  deep.  The  Vernon,  on  her  first  cruise« 
was  commanded  by  Sir  F.  Collier,  whom  he 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  selected  for  that  command 
by  the  advice  of  Sir  T.  Hardy,  as  an  officer 
of  undoubted  merit,  of  first-rate  reputa- 
tion, an  admirable  sailor,  and  a  most  com- 
petent person  to  form  a  just  opinion  of  the 
qualities  of  the  ship.  The  issue  between 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  and  himself, 
then,  as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
the  selection  of  oir  W.  Symonds,  was 
>laced  upon  the  success  of  the  Vernon* 
Mr.  Hums  :  I  alluded  to  Sir  0.  Cock- 
lum's  report.]  He  had  not  access  to  Sir 
G.  Cockbum*s  report;  but  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  report  of  Sir  F.  Collier,  whidi 
was  in  these  terms : — 

**  Her  Majesty's  ship  Vernon,  at  Sea, 
Sept.  17,  l6iS. 

'*  In  oomplianoe  with  your  directions  to  report 
to  you  my  miinioB  of  the  qualities  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Vernon,  under  my  command,  I  have 
to  state,  that  she  stows  infinitely  more  and  better 
than  I  had  anticipated.  She  stands  well  up  to 
her  sail,  better  than  any  vessel  I  ever  saw,  and  is 
the  easiest  ship  I  ever  was  at  sea  in  against  a 
heavy  head  sea.  She  sometimea  pitched  deep,  but 
so  very  easy  that  not  a  ropeyard  could  be  strained. 
She  rolls  perfectly  easy  in  working.  She  is  the 
handiest  ship  I  ever  was  in  ;  and,  in  wearing,  sho 
quite  surpassed  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 
Take  the  ship  altogether,  I  tlunk  her  quite  per- 
fection. I  sball  forbear  making  any  observations 
as  to  her  sailing  qualities ;  you  have  witnessed 
her  superiority.** 

So  much  with  respect  to  the  Vernon, 
Now  what  were  the  other  ships  mentioned 
as  proofs  of  the  entire  failure  of  Sir  W« 
Symonds  as  to  construction?  With  re* 
spect  to  the  Q^emf  one  of  the  ships  re« 
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ferred  to,  the  hon.  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty (Mr.  Ward)  had  read  the  report  of 
Sir  W.  Parker,  in  a  confidential  letter, 
addressed  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  helicTed,  to 
the  Earl  of  Auckland.  With  regard  to 
the  Yangwxrd^  he  held  in  his  hand  the 
report  of  an  officer  now  no  more,  hut  than 
whom,  it  would  he  admitted,  there  could 
be  no  higher  authority  upon  the  queations 
of  sailing — ^he  alluded  to  Sir  G.  Paget. 
That  gallant  officer  wrote  as  follows : — 

**  Beli&npkon,  September  18. 
"  I  ftel  much  pleasure  in  telling  you  that  the 
Vangucard  is  in  every  respect  much  improyed  by 
the  rarther  reduction  of  ballast,  and  that  her  su- 

S priority  upon  mil  points  of  sailing,  since  we  last 
ft  Plymouth,  has  greatly  distinguiriied  her.  If 
the  BeUeropkon  and  F^Kbroke  may  be  considered, 
as  I  really  believe  they  &irly  may  be,  above  the 
average  in  sailing  of  our  ships  of  the  line,  I  am 
persuaded  the  Vanguard  wiU  be  found  to  be  a 
elipper  wherever  she  goes  amongst  others  of  her 
elan.  In  short,  I  am  in  admiration  of  her,  and, 
though  the  BeUercpkon  is  not  at  her  best,  my 
friend  Captain  Jackson  frankly  admits  the  Van- 
ffu€tr<f$  great  superiority." 

He  (Sir  J.  Graham)  was  told  that  Sir  R. 
Stopfordy  when  he  commanded  the  fleet  in 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  near  him 
(Sir  G.  Napier)  so  much  distinguished  him- 
self, spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  powers  of  the 
Vanguard  in  going  to  windward.  The  CoU 
lingtpood  had  rounded  Gape  Horn  and  had 
heen  tried  in  every  way,  and  the  gallant 
officer,  Sir  George  Seymour,  hy  whom  she 
was  commanded,  had  reported  to  the  Ad- 
miralty in  high  terms  of  her  merits.  This 
he  must  state,  that  Sir  W.  Symonds,  ap- 
pointed hy  him  in  1832,  had  served  under 
five  or  six  Boards  of  Admiralty,  composed 
of  different  officers,  with  different  prejudices 
and  predilections;  and,  on  the  whole,  they 
had  not  thought  him  unworthy  of  the 
high  situation  in  which  he  had  heen  placed; 
hut,  hy  retaining  him  in  that  situation,  they 
had  collectively  and  individually  shared  the 
responsihility  of  his  original  appointment. 
He  begged  to  remind  the  House  that  such 
officers  as  Sir  G.  Seymour,  Sir  W.  Parker, 
Admiral  Hyde  Parker,  Admiral  Bowles, 
and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  near  him, 
had  all  tried  and  reported  upon  the  ships 
of  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy ;  and  if  the 
whole  of  these  reports  were  produced,  he 
was  greatly  deceived  if  they  would  not  form 
a  mass  of  conclusive  evidence  in  favour 
of  that  gallant  officer  (Sir  W.  Symonds), 
whose  character  was  so  often  assailed,  and, 
as  he  thought,  with  so  much  injustice  and 
asperity.  He  must  tell  the  House,  what 
he  had  ^quently  told  Sir  W.  Symonds, 
that  he  had  always  considered  it  a  great 


misfortune  attendant  even  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  a  well-considered  theory,  that  the 
person  who  propounded  it  frequently  clung 
to  it  with  too  much  tenacity,  and  was  in- 
disposed to  correct  the  defects  discovered 
by  experience  in  carrying  it  into  execu- 
tion. He  had  always  entreated  Sir  W.  Sy- 
monds to  listen  with  attention,  and  without 
the  slightest  feeling  of  anger,  to  the  re- 
presentations of  any  defects  which  fair 
trial  and  experience  might  prove  to  exist 
in  his  ships. ,  He  (Sir  J.  Graham)  was 
satisfied,  that  if  Sir  W.  Symonds  would 
supply  corrections  of  such  acknowledged 
defects,  there  was  in  his  theory  itself  much 
of  wisdom  and  excellence,  which,  even  as 
matters  now  stood,  had  led  to  the  im- 
proved construction  of  ships  of  war  in  this 
country  ;  and  all  those  who  had  latterly 
built  ships  of  improved  construction  had, 
in  the  main,  adopted  the  principle  of  Sir 
W.  Symonds.  What  were  the  great  defects 
of  our  old  ships  of  war  ?  He  was  almost 
ashamed,  in  his  present  position,  to  give 
an  opinion  as  to  what  those  defects  were; 
but  he  remembered  opinions  on  this  sub* 
ject  which  he  had  heard  expressed  by  na« 
val  authorities  both  living  and  deceased, 
upon  whose  knowledge  he  could  place  im* 
plicit  reliance,  and  he  might,  therefore^ 
venture  to  state  what  he  believed  those 
defects  to  be.  They  were,  he  considered, 
insufficiency  of  beam  and  the  consequent 
want  of  stability.  To  those  defects  Sir  W. 
Symonds  applied  a  decided  corrective;  he 
gave  increased  width  of  beam  and  in- 
creased stability  and  power  of  carrying 
sail.  To  these  great  improvements  Sir 
W.  Symonds  had  undoubtedly  sacrificed 
other  advantages;  but  many  of  the  imper- 
fections in  his  system  of  construction  had 
been  corrected;  and  he  (Sir  J.  Graham)  be- 
lieved it  was  possible  to  correct  them  all. 
Who,  then,  had  been  the  gainers  by  these 
improvements  in  shipbuilding  ?  The  British 
public.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  altera- 
tions had  been  attended  with  expense;  but 
he  could  not  think  that  money  had  been 
thrown  away  in  trying,  during  a  time  of 
peace,  various  modes  of  construction,  and, 
as  the  result  of  those  experiments,  correct- 
ing the  defects  which  experience  had  de- 
monstrated. What  were  the  ships  which 
the  noble  Lord  mentioned  as  most  success- 
ful, as  contradistinguished  from  the  fail- 
ures, as  he  termed  it,  of  the  Surveyor  of 
the  Navy  ?  One  was  the  ship  InconstanU 
That  was  not  built  by  a  man  of  science,  a 

Supil  of  the  School  of  Naval  Architecture* 
ihe  was  built  by  an  admirable  naval  offi- 
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eer,  a  man  of  practical  experience,  and  he 
would  not  deny,  a  man  of  science  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  The  other  ship  mentioned 
by  the  noblo  Lord  was  the  Eurydice, 
That  was  boilt  according  to  the  plans  of 
Admiral  Elliott,  a  distingnished  officer; 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  to  he 
called  a  man  of  science  as  contradistin- 
guished from  a  naral  officer.  Undoubt- 
edly he  possessed  science;  but  he  also  pos- 
sessed that  which  was  the  happiest  combina- 
tion— naral  skill  and  experience,  conjoined 
with  some  science.  The  cases,  therefore, 
mentioned  by  the  noble  Lord,  afforded  de- 
monstrations of  the  qualifications  which  he 
believed  Sir  W.  Symonds  to  possess— -qua- 
lifications calculated  to  insure  excellence  in 
the  precise  department.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  Thetii,  That  was  an  improved 
edition  of  Sir  W.  Symonds'  ships,  with 
certain  admitted  faults  corrected;  and 
he  was  persuaded  that  what  he  stated 
would  be  confirmed  by  the  naval  autho- 
rities following  him  in  debate.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  brought  forward  the  pre- 
sent Motion  specified  the  case  of  the  Hod- 
ney,  and  he  exclaimed,  "  What  an  ex- 
traordinary sum,  amounting  to  145,000^ 
had  been  expended  in  correcting  her 
faults !  "  But  was  she  built  by  Sir  W. 
Symonds  ?  No ;  she  was  built  by  a 
scientific  builder  on  the  lines  of  the  late 
Sir  R.  Seppiugs,  a  dockyard  officer. 
Again,  somettiing  had  been  said  with  re- 
gard to  Dr.  Inman.  He  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  say  anything  in  the  least 
disparaging  to  that  gentleman,  or  to  use 
any  expression  which  would  give  him  pain. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  scientific  estab- 
lishment at  Portsmouth,  and  had,  he  be- 
lieved, done  good  service  to  the  countrv  as 
an  instructor  of  youth;  but  as  a  shipbuilder 
that  gentleman's  failures  were  signal;  and 
he  might  point  to  them  as  a  proof  that 
science  alone  apart  from  naval  skill  was 
not  to  be  relied  on.  The  errors  committed 
in  the  past,  however,  were  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  importance  of  pursu- 
ing a  wise  course  in  future  in  respect  to 
the  construction  of  our  fleet;  and  though 
he  did  not,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  dis- 
approve  of  that  Committee  of  Reference 
which  had  been  appointed,  yet  he  warned 
the  Admiralty  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  taking  care  that  under  that  term  no 
new  Navy  Board  was  erected.  He  had, 
abolished  the  Navy  Board,  because  he 
thought  it  expedient  to  establish  not  only 
the  supreme  control  but  the  undivided 
rwponstbility  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty; 


and  in  adhering  to  this  principle  had  met 
with  the  approbation  of  Pariiament.  He 
thought  the  grand  principle  was,  that  they 
should  have  but  one  board  responsible  in 
all  matters,  and  that  that  board  should  be 
the  Board  of  Admiralty.  In  that  board* 
whatever  might  be  the  political  changes  of 
the  day,  there  invariably  sat  some  of  the 
ablest  naval  officers  in  the  service,  compe- 
tent to  form  an  opinion  with  respect  to  naval 
matters,  and  whose  judgment  was  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The  Board 
of  Admiralty  consisted  of  a  happy  com- 
pound. It  was  not  a  board  exclusively 
composed  of  naval  officers;  but,  mixed  with 
them,  were  cirilians  of  eminence;  the  First 
Lord  being  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  one 
other  member  of  the  Board  being  a  lay  lord. 
Moreover,  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
generally  represented  the  Board  in  that 
House.  The  Board  of  Admiralty  thus 
constituted  did  on  the  whole  form  a  tribu- 
nal to  which  questions  of  a  mixed  nature, 
both  naval  and  civil,  might  with  the  ut- 
most confidence  be  submitted.  He  had 
no  political  predilections  for  the  present 
Government;  but  he  might  fairiy,  in  illus- 
tration of  his  argument,  point  to  the  com- 
position of  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty. 
Lord  Auckland  was  the  first  Lord.  That 
nobleman  had,  in  India,  filled  the  highest 
civil  appointment  as  Governor  General.  He 
was  distinguished  by  a  dispassionate,  calm, 
and  deliberate  judgment,  admirable  good 
sense,  and  by  the  strictest  impartiality. 
Then  there  was  also  on  the  Board  a  naval 
officer  of  great  reputation.  Admiral  Sir  C. 
Adam.  He  was  known  to  all  sides  of  the 
House,  and  was  esteemed  and  admired 
as  a  gallant  sailor,  and  a  just  man.  In 
the  presence  of  the  two  gallant  Officers 
opposite  (Admiral  Dnndas  and  Captain 
Berkeley)  he  would  not  speak  of  them  even 
as  they  des^erved;  hut  he  would  say.  with 
respect  to  Lord  John  Hay,  that  there  was 
no  officer  in  the  profession  whose  character 
would  bear  closer  examination.  In  this 
combination,  which  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  there  were  all  the 
materials  for  deciding  on  this  qooi^tton  of 
naval  construction.  Tbe  old  established 
rules  of  the  Board  were  admirable.  Tho 
lines  of  every  ship  laid  down  in  the  Navy 
wore  submitted  to  the  Board,  and  no  ship 
could  be  laid  down  or  built  without  re- 
ceiving their  sanction;  and  he  should  be 
sorry  to  see  any  other  authority  responsi- 
ble in  the  la^t  resort.  Then  the  question 
presented  itself,  how  should  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  be  advised  f    By  one,  or,  if 
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necessary,  bj  two  Suryejors  of  the  Navy. 
They  were  the  eyes  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty.   He  regretted  that  the  present  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Navy  had  devoted  too  much 
time  and  attention  to  his  own  immediate 
department — planning  lines,  and  building 
ships.     He  should  be  the  adviser  on  the 
plans  of  others;  and  when  those  plans  were 
aanctioned,  he  should  superintend  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works,  uninfluenced  himself  by 
the  prejudices  of  a  builder.     He  said  at 
once  that  if  Sir  W.  Symonds  did  not  give 
satisfaction  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  let 
him  be  removed;  but  let  them  not,  on  ac- 
count of  this  disputed  question  respecting 
the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy,  withdraw  from 
the  Admiralty  the  decision  in  the  last  re- 
sort on  aU  questions  of  shipbuilding  in  the 
Queen's  yards.      Those  principles  which 
guided  him  in  the  abolition  of  the  Navy 
Board,  led  him  to  propose  to  Parliament  a 
measure  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ad- 
miralty Departments;  and  after  thirteen 
years'  experience,  he  believed  that  if  those 
principles  were  adhered  tp,  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  would  be  successfully  con- 
ducted ou  sound  principles.     He  should  do 
injustice  to  Sir  W.  Symonds,  if  he  did  not 
declare  that  he  was  an  upright  and  honest 
man,  indefatigable  in  his  department,  and 
only  too  zealous  in  his  eager  desire  to  serve 
the  public.     By  his  exertions  Sir  W.  Sy- 
monds had  rendered  great  service  to  the 
country.     If  he  retained  the  confidence  of 
the  Admiralty,  let  him  remain  in  his  situa- 
tion; or  if  scientific  assistance  was  thought 
requisite,  conjoin  with  him  some  scientific 
person   also  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  Admiralty;  but  let  them  not  institute  a 
Committee  of  that  House,  or  any  Commis- 
sion, to  contest  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty.     The  matter  was  plain  and 
simple.     The  system,  as  established,  was, 
in  the  main,  correct,  and  any  imperfection 
was  casual,  and  might  be  easily  remedied. 
He  repeated,  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
fortune (and  no  one  would  more  regret  it 
than  Sir  W.  Symonds  himself),  if  on  ac- 
count of  any  heat  or  prejudice  against  him, 
a  lasting  injury  should  be  inflicted  on  what 
must  be  deemed  the  mainstay  of  the  coun- 
try— our  naval  superiority  and  the  excel- 
lence of  the  British  fleet. 

Captain  BERKELEY  could  assure  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  his  warning  should 
not  be  neglected,  and  that  the  present 
Committee  of  Reference  were  only  called 
together  to  gain  their  opinion  on  questions 
of  construction.  The  House  would  remem- 
ber that  he  had   asked  the  hon.   Mem- 
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her  for   Montrose  Vhat  was  his   autho- 
rity for    the   statements    which    he  had 
made;  but  the  hon.  Member  had  evaded 
the    question,   and    had  not    given   him 
any  authority.      However,  in  what  he  was 
about   to   state,    he    would   not   say   one 
single  thing,  which  he  could  not  substan- 
tiate by   the  authority   of  naval  officers, 
who   were  competent    to   speak    on   the 
subject.      If  one-half  or  one-third  of  the 
charges    which    the    hon.    Member    had 
brought  forward  were  true,  or  had  any 
sort  of  foundation  whatever,  then  he  hay- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  Admiralty  when 
the  Earl  of  Minto  was  at  the  head  of  it, 
could  not  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  as  a  Member  of  the  present  Board  of 
Admiralty,  because  he  was  sure  that  he 
should  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  coun- 
try.    Now  let  the  House  look  at  what  Sir 
W.  Symonds  had  done.     He  destroyed  the 
ten-gun  brigs,  and  established  a  class  of 
packets  which,  as  he  was  informed  by  the 
officer  at  Falmouth,  were  so  popular  with 
passengers,  that  they  used  to  ask  which 
were  Sir  W.  Symonds*  ships  before  they 
would  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic.     The 
second  class  of  ships  which  he  built  were 
also   excellent  ships,  those   of  26   guns, 
namely,  the  Cleopatra,  Vestal,  and  others. 
He  would  now  take   the  large  class  of 
ships;  and  he  thought  it  due  to   Sir  W. 
Symonds  to   state   what  the  ships  were 
which  were    built  by   him.      The    right 
hon.  Baronet  had  already  stated  Sir  F. 
Collier's  opinion  of  the   qualities  of  the 
Vernon;  and  he  would  refer  to  the  same 
authority,   because   the    hon.    Gentleman 
who  had  brought  this  Motion  forward  had 
said  that  we  were  inferior  in  every  way  to 
the  French  in  shipbuilding.     This  officer 
said  that   "  the    Vernon  was   everything 
that  could  be  wished,  and  that  the  French 
were  very  much  surprised,  as  well  as  most 
people,  at  the  way  in  which  she  had  be- 
haved and  outsailed  them.'*   The  hon.  and 
gallant  Admiral  opposite  (Sir  C.  Napier) 
said,  that  in  a  gale  of  wind  the  Vanguard, 
one  of  the  abused  ships,  was  a  most  lee- 
wardly  vessel.     Now,  die  officer  who  com- 
manded  the    Vanguard    for  nearly  four 
years,  said  that  while  he  was  in  command 
of  her,  he  encountered  four  gales  of  wind, 
or  at  least  what  he  considered  to  be  such. 
The  first  of  these  was  in  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, the  second  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  the 
third  off  Alexandria,  and  the  fourth  in  the 
Gulf    of    Lyons.      The    Vanguard   was, 
when  off  Alexandria,   so  heavily   loaded, 
that  she  was  eighteen  or  twenty  bches 
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deeper  in  the  water  than  lier  usual  trim  ; 
yet  her  commander  stated  that  she  wea- 
thered the  storm  noblj,  and  was  the  only 
ship  in  the  squadron  which  had  not  sus- 
tained considerable  injury.  This,  the 
House  would  allow,  was  saying  a  good 
deal.  But  then  the  House  had  been  told 
that  these  ships  were  extremely  dear. 
They  had  been  informed  that  the  yessels 
of  Sir  W.  Symondd  strained  their  rigging, 
and  cost  the  Government  large  sums  in 
repairs.  When  the  Vanguard  came  to 
Portsmouth,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
four  years.  Captain  Conr,  who  was  going 
out  in  the  Superb,  applied  to  have  the 
rigging  of  the  Vanguard,  instead  of  having 
new  rigging.  This  did  not  look  like  much 
loss  from  straining.  He  would  not  weary 
the  House  by  reading  many  more  letters; 
but  everybody  knew  that  Captain  Rous 
was  not  m  the  habit  of  flattering  people. 
Now  that  gallant  officer  wrote  to  Sir  W. 
Symonds  to  say,  that  his 

— "  beautiful  ship  had  had  the  hardest  thumping 
that  anythinff  made  of  wood  or  iron  ever  endured; 
that  they  had  been  striking  against  a  rock  for  ten 
mortal  hours — and  that  no  other  ship  oould  have 
stood  such  a  trial." 

That  spoke  well  for  the  solidity  of  her 
construction.  It  had  been  stated  that 
Captain  Symonds  had  never  built  a  steam- 
er worth  anything;  but  it  happened  that  ho 
had  before  him  the  opinion  of  an  hon.  and 
gallant  officer  at  present  belonging  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  who  was  not  only  a 
first-rate  seaman,  but  scientifically  skilled 
in  shipbuilding;  he  referred  to  Lord  John 
Hay.  Now,  Lord  John  Hay's  opinion  of 
the  Gorgon  steamer,  which  was  built  by 
Sir  W.  Symonds,  was  that  she  was  a  very 
manageable  vessel,  and  a  good  seaboat 
with  quick  motion.  Captain  Austin  said, 
that  the  ships  of  Sir  W.  Symonds  could 
stand  under  sail  when  other  ships  could 
not;  and  Sir  John  Louis  stated,  that 
he  saw  the  Vanguard  sail  out  of  Malta 
harbour  when  all  the  rest  of  the  fleet  were 
obliged  to  be  towed  out.  Ho  thought, 
therefore,  that  the  Admiralty  were  per- 
fectly justified  when  Lord  Minto  was  at 
the  head  of  it  in  allowing  Sir  W.  Symonds 
to  build  ships;  and  though  he  might  have 
carried  his  principle  too  far,  he  had  struck 
out  a  new  and  valuable  system,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  no  other  country  could 
have  better  ships  than  we  had.  He  could 
assure  the  House  that  the  present  Admi- 
ralty would  carry  out  what  had  been  be- 
gun by  their  predecessors,  and  pay  every 
attention  to  shipbuilding. 


Sir  C.  NAPIER  said,  that  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  whole  time  of  the  House 
had  been  taken  up  to-night  by  attacks  up- 
on, and  exculpations  of.  Sir  William  Sy- 
monds, and  that  they  had  lost  sight  en- 
tirely of  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
which  related  to  the  waste  of  the  public 
money  by  the  building  of  improper  ships. 
He  could  not  go  the  length  of  the  hon. 
Member  for   Montrose  in  pronouncing  a 
wholesale  condemnation  upon  Sir  W.  Sy- 
monds' Bhips;  and  he  had  told  him  pri- 
vately that  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
if  his  hon.  Friend  would  restrict  himself 
to  some  particular  points.     Sir  W.  Sy- 
monds began  with  building  several  small 
vessels.     The  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  he  thought  injudiciously,  allowed 
Sir  W.  Symonds  to  go  from  small  vessels 
to   very  large  frigates.     The  result  had 
been  praised  by  some,  and  condemned  by 
others;  and  he  must  say  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  subject. 
He  must  admit  that  Sir  Francis  Collier, 
on  the  first  cruise  of  the  Vernon,  did  give 
her  a  very  high   character  indeed;  but 
it    was    extraordinary    that     when     Sir 
George  Cock  bum  went  out  to  the  West 
Indies  in  the  Vernon,  he  complained  to  the 
Admiralty  of  her  bad  qualities,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J.  Graham)  sub- 
stituted another  ship,  and  sent  her  out  to 
Sir  George  Cockbum.     The   Vernon  was 
afterwards  commanded  by  other  officers, 
and  when  she  went  out  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, she  was  tried  against  the  Bjarham, 
and  he   believed  that  the  Barham  beat 
her;  but  he  would  say,  candidly,  that  if 
the  same  man  who  commanded  the  jBar- 
ham  had  been  put  on  board  the  Vernon, 
that  vessel  would  have  beat  the  Barham. 
He  should  now  dismiss  the   Vernon,  and 
go  to  the   Vanguard;  and  he  confessed 
that  when  he  went  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  found  the  Vanguard  there,  he  thought 
she  was  one  of  the  finest  ships  which  he 
had  ever  seen.     Sir  Robert  Stopford  sent 
him  down  to  Vourla  in  the  command  of  a 
squadron  of  four  sail,   among  which  was 
the  Vanguard;  but  having  to  beat  up  four 
or  five  hours  against  a  strong  breeze,  she 
did  not  behave  well,  and  was  beaten  both 
by  the  Ganges  and  the  Powerful.     With 
regard  to  the  behaviour  of  the  Vanguard 
in  the  gale  off  Alexandria,  it  was  possible 
that  some  mistake  might  have  occurred, 
because  the  squadron,  when  off  Alexan- 
dria, encountered  two  gales  of  wind;  and 
the  second,  to  which  he  meant  to  refer, 
was  certainly  the  severest  gale  which  he 
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•var  experieneed  in  his  own  life.  The 
next  morning,  by  break  of  day.  upon  get* 
ting  vp  ^  >^  ^^^^  ^^  become  of  the 
squadron,  he  found  that  the  Vangucnrd 
waa  the  most  leewardly  ship  of  all.  He 
had  never  condemned  the  Vangtuird;  but 
he  must  say  that  when  she  was  with  the 
experimental  squadron  she  did  not  do  what 
was  expected  of  her.  When  he  saw  her 
in  the  Mediterranean,  she  carried  her 
porta  eight  feet  out  of  the  water;  but  when 
with  the  experimental  squadron  she  was  so 
loaded  that  her  ports  were  only  seven  feet 
and  a  quarter  above  the  water,  and  it  was 
clear  that  she  did  not  sail  so  well  as  before. 
Like  almost  all  Sir  W.  Symonds'  ships, 
when  there  was  a  head  sea,  and  she  began 
to  pitch,  she  could  not  make  way  with 
other  vessels.  The  ships  of  Sir  W.  Sy- 
monds  were  not  built  for  bad  weather.  He 
must  say  he  was  surprised  at  what  had 
been  said  on  the  authority  of  Sir  W.  Par- 
ker, of  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  Albian. 
Sir  W.  Parker  was  an  excellent  officer; 
but  he  was  one  of  the  culprits  who  pro- 
tected the  shipbuilder,  Sir  W.  Symonds. 
Besides,  when  Sir  W.  Parker  commanded 
the  experimental  squadron  it  was  summer, 
and  there  was  smooth  water,  just  the  sort 
of  weather  for  the  Surveyor's  ships;  but 
what  was  the  opinion  of  Admiral  Hyde 
Parker,  and  why  did  not  the  Admiralty 
ask  for  his  report?  He  was  informed  that 
Admiral  Hyde  Parker  made  no  report; 
but  the  Admiralty  should  have  called  for 
one.  Admiral  Hyde  Parker  had  told  him, 
that  after  making  the  signal  for  the  Albion 
to  form  in  the  line  to  leeward,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  making  the  signal  for  her  to 
come  to  the  wind  to  save  her  masts,  she 
rolled  so  awfully;  but  on  second  thoughts 
he  considered  it  best  to  let  her  alone,  and 
see  what  she  could  do.  Now,  Admiral 
Hyde  Parker  told  this  to  the  Admiralty; 
and  they  ought  to  have  sent  to  the  captains 
of  the  different  ships,  and  asked  them 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  true  that  the 
Albion  shipped  so  much  water,  that  when 
the  other  ships  kept  their  ports  up,  the 
Albion  was  obliged  to  run  in  her  guns  and 
close  her  ports  whilst  they  were  being 
loaded.  He  now  came  to  the  enormous 
waste  of  public  money.  That  waste  had 
not  taken  place  only  in  Sir  William  Sy- 
monda'  time.  It  had  existed  ever  since 
he  (Sir  C.  Napier)  knew  the  Navy.  He 
had  often  read  to  the  House  returns  of  the 
expenses  of  altering  and  cutting  down 
ships,  for  which  the  Admiralty,  and  not 
Sir  W.  SymondSy  was  to  blame.    When 


doubts  arose  Us  to  the  Albion,  they  were 
assured  by  Sir  G.  Gockburn,  that  orders 
had  been  given  to  stop  the  construction  of 
ships  built  on  her  lines.  They  were  stop- 
ped; but  the  House  had  never  known  who 
it  was  who  gave  the  orders  to  begin  them 
again.  Was  it  the  Board,  or  the  Secre-^ 
tary  of  the  Admiralty?  He  asked  the 
question  because  it  was  said  that  the  Se- 
cretary had  done  it  on  his  own  authority. 
As  to  steamboats,  he  thought  the  Admi- 
ralty were  to  blame  in  allowing  Sir  W, 
Symonds  to  go  on  constructing  them,  after 
it  had  been  proved  that  he  had  not  buUt 
a  good  one.  He  now  came  to  the  Com- 
•mittee  of  Reference.  What  good  could  they 
get  from  it?  Was  it  possible  that  any 
good  could  come  of  such  a  system  as  re- 
ferring the  opinion  of  the  Committee  to 
the  Surveyor,  and  of  the  Surveyor  to  the 
Committee  ?  So  long  as  they  had  a  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Navy,  if  they  allowed  him  to 
construct  ships,  they  would  never  have  any 
improvement  in  naval  architecture.  Let 
them  introduce  into  every  dockyard  the 
ablest  shipbuilders  they  could  find.  Let 
them  encourage  all  builders  to  send  in 
their  lines  and  designs  to  the  Admiralty. 
But  then  there  was  another  difficulty. 
There  were,  in  reality,  two  Boards — a 
public  and  a  private  Board  of  Admiralty, 
and  the  real  business  was  carried  on  after 
the  termination  of  the  business  of  the  pub- 
lic board,  in  the  private  room  of  the  senior 
Lord,  the  junior  Lords  knowing  absolutely 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on.  And  then 
again,  the  constant  changes  of  the  Boards 

Prevented  anything  like  improvement, 
'ake  the  present  time.  The  First  Lord 
might  shortly  be  sent  elsewhere,  and  then 
they  would  have  to  look  out  for  a  successor, 
and  to  bring  in  a  gentleman  most  proba- 
bly totally  ignorant  of  the  duties  of  the  of- 
fice. He  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  word 
about  iron  vessels.  They  had  gone  on 
building  those  without  making  any  experi- 
ments as  to  their  capabilities  of  resistance 
to  sea  or  shot.  In  America,  things  were 
differently  managed.  There  a  series  of 
experiments  were  tried,  and  the  result  was, 
that  iron  was  pronounced  not  to  be  a  fit 
material  for  shipbuilding.  When  the  ex- 
periment as  to  screw  steamers  was  to  be 
tried,  no  less  than  four  sail  of  the  line  were 
cut  down — a  very  extravagant  outlay.  On 
all  the  grounds,  then,  which  he  had  urged, 
he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  Committee, 
in  order  to  see  whether  matters  could  not 
be  better  managed  at  the  Admiralty  than 
they  had  been  for  the  last  forty  years.  He 
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should  strenuously  support  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  CORRT  would  confine  his  remarks 
within  the  narrowest  possihle  compass, 
and  restrict  himself  to  a  defence  of  the 
Board  with  which  he  had  heen  himself 
connected.  The  whole  conduct  of  that 
Board  showed  that  they  had  unremittingly, 
and  not  unsuccessfully,  directed  their  at* 
tention  to  the  improvement  of  shiphuild- 
ing.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Qentleman  was  as  unnecessary  as 
his  censure  was  undeserved.  He  helieved 
he  spoke  the  general  opinion  when  he  said 
that  Captain  Symonds  had  rendered  great 
and  important  services — had  broken  through 
the  trammels  of  ancient  prejudice — and  had 
introduced  various  classes  of  vessels  which 
were  an  improvement  on  the  x)]d  construc- 
tion. At  the  same  time  it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  that  Board  that  his  system  was 
not  without  its  imperfections,  and  that  his 
vessels,  particularly  those  of  a  larger  class, 
required  to  he  tested  before  the  principle 
on  which  they  were  built  was  generally 
adopted.  With  that  view  the  Admiralty 
determined  to  test  the  quality  of  the  ships 
both  as  to  their  power  of  sailing  and  car- 
rying guns.  They,  therefore,  appointed 
the  squadron  to  sail  on  an  experimental 
trip  in  1844;  but  the  result  threw  very 
little  light  on  the  question — what  was  the 
best  principle  on  which  ships  could  be 
built  ?  because  it  turned  out  that  vessels 
of  a  totally  opposite  principle  of  construc- 
tion were  found  to  be  on  a  perfect  equality 
as  to  their  sailing  powers.  His  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Ripon  then 
proposed  that  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
Admiralty  in  this  branch  of  their  duties  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  consisting 
of  one  gentleman  of  high  scientific  attain- 
ments, another  practically  skilled  in  ship- 
building, and  a  third  a  naval  officer.  This 
committee  acted  on  perfectly  independent 
views;  and  the  Admiralty  could  not  in  his 
opinion  have  adopted  any  course  more 
likely  to  secure  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  thru  its  appoint- 
ments. It  was  the  fashion  to  cry  down 
the  Surveyor's  ships  as  though  they  were 
good  for  nothing;  but  the  House  would  find 
on  referring  to  the  official  reports  made  to 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  that  distinguished 
officers  in  the  naval  service  gave  a  very 
different  account  of  them.  In  attestation 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  he  would 
take  leave  to  read  some  passages  from  the 
report  in  question.  The  hon.  Member  read 
extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  officers 


who  were  in  command  of  the  experimental 
squadron,  in  which  was  found  the  general 
statement  that  the  Queen,  the  AU>um,  and 
other  vessels  of  that  class,  were  excellent 
ships,  and  acquitted  themselves  most  cre- 
ditably. The  general  result  of  all  the  re- 
ports made  to  the  Board  was  to  attest  the 
superiority  of  the  Surveyor's  ships;  at 
sea  the  only  fault  that  could  be  alleged 
against  them  being  that  they  were  subject 
to  a  quick  rolling  motion.  The  new  ships 
were  not  worthy  of  the  sweeping  condemna- 
tion dealt  against  them;  nor  were  the  old 
ships  entitled  to  all  the  commendation  be* 
stowed  upon  them.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  were  liable  to  the 
charge  of  having  squandered  the  public 
money  in  ordering  the  works  of  the  Sur- 
veyor's ships  to  be  resumed,  for  they  had 
only  done  so  in  compliance  with  the  official 
reports  and  recommendations  which  were 
presented  to  them.  He  disclaimed  the 
charge  of  having  on  his  own  responsibility 
ordered  the  works  on  those  vessels  to  be 
resumed.  He  had  not  done  so  without  the 
entire  concurrence  and  the  fuU  authority 
of  the  Board.  With  respect  to  the  four 
steam  guard-ships,  they  were  altered  not 
rashly  nor  inconsiderately,  but  in  com- 
pliance with  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  way  to 
defend  the  dockyards.  The  late  Govern- 
ment had  applied  the  public  money  the 
best  way  they  could;  and  they  had,  at  all 
events,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they  had  handed  over  the  Navy  to  their 
successors  in  a  fit  state  to  defend  the  in- 
terests and  honour  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HUME  replied:  After  the  speeches 
they  had  heard,  he  was  more  than  ever 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  inquiry.  He 
was  sorry  that  Government  would  not 
grant  the  Motion,  but  nevertheless  he 
would  persist  in  it,  and  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  it. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  13;  Noes  66: 
Majority  53. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 

Bowring,  Dr.  Napier,  Sir  C. 
Cavcnduh,  hon.  G.  H.       Pechell,  Capt. 

ColviUe,  C.  R.  Perfeot,  R. 

Duncan,  G.  Raehleigh,  W. 

Etwall,  R.  Yorke,  H.  R. 
Evans,  W.  tellbrs. 

Heneage,  E.  Hume,  J. 

Henley,  J.  W.  Ingestre,  Visct. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Armstrong,  Sir  A.  Baine,  W. 

Arundel    and    Surrey,    Bennet,  P. 
Earl  of  Berkeley,  hon.  Capt* 
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Borthwick,  P. 
Bowles,  Adxn. 
Brotherton^  J. 
Banbury,  W.  M. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Conyngbam,  Lord  A. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Cripps»  W. 
Dabneny,  Lord 
Duckworth,  SirJ.  T.B. 
Bandas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Esoott,  B. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Herbert,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  SirJ. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Hudson,  G. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Layard,  Major 
Maoaulay,  rt.  hon.  T.  B. 
Maitland,  T. 
Martin,  J. 


Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Monahan,  J.  H. 
Morris,  D. 
NichoU,  rt.  hon.  J. 
O'Brien,  T. 
Parker,  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  0. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thornely,  T. 
TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wodehouse,  £. 
Wyse,  T. 

TBLLEHS. 

HiU,  Lord  M. 
Tu&eU,  H. 


House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  One 
>*elock. 


o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  April  30,  1847. 

SfjiruTB8.3  Public  Bills. — 2^  and  paned : — PriioDB  (Ire* 
lutd);  Commom  Inclosure  (No.  2). 

PsTiTioifS  Pbibbxtbd.  Ftooi  Ouirdiam  of  the  Msdwsy 
Unk»,  for  Altc»cioD  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  and  for 
the  SubstitutiOD  of  a  Union  Settlement  in  lieu  of  a  Paro- 
chial Settlement — By  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Arom  Rep- 
ton,  and  Banbary,  in  favour  of  the  Government  Plan  of 
■dueation.— From  Dunbar,  in  favour  of  the  Comervancy 
of  Tidal  Waten.  -  From  Haddington,  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Legacy  Duty,  and  Inventory  Stamp  Duty,  or  to 
antjeeC  Real  Property  to  a  eorresponding  Tax. — From  a 
great  number  of  penona  employed  in  Faetorie*,  for  Li- 
miting the  Labour  of  all  Female*  and  Minors  to  Ten 
Houn. 


ELECTION  OF  SCOTCH  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE PEERS. 

The  Earl  of  BGLINTOUN  rose,  in 
pursuance  of  notice,  to  bring  before  their 
Lordships  a  subject  of  abuse  which  had 
from  time  to  time  occurred  in  the  election 
of  the  Scotch  representatiye  Peers.  He 
regretted  that  the  duty  had  devolved  upon 
htm,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
Earl  of  Roseberj,  who  had  long  since 
turned  his  attention  to  the  subject;  at  the 
same  time,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  invite 
their  Lordships  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration, inasmuch  as  he  thought  some 
legislative  interference  was  necessary;  and 
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he  was  confident  that,  when  the  facts  were 
laid  before  them,  they  would  be  anxious 
that  the  abuse  of  which  he  had  to  complain 
should  be  put  a  stop  to.  By  the  Act  of 
Union,  sixteen  Peers  of  Scotland  were 
fixed  as  the  number  to  represent  the  Scotch 
Peers  in  the  United  Parliament,  and  these 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  Peers  of  Scotland,  their  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors. It,  therefore,  became  necessary 
to  ascertain  of  whom  the  body  of  Scotch 
Peers  consisted;  and,  in  1738,  Sir  James 
Murray  brought  a  list  of  the  Peers  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  In  obedience  to  the 
Orders  of  that  House,  that  list  remained  as 
the  basis  of  the  Union  Roll.  At  the  elec- 
tion at  Holyrood  House,  the  names  and 
titles  that  still  remained  on  the  Union  Roll 
were  called  over;  the  oaths  were  then  ad- 
ministered; the  clerk  then  asked  those 
Peers  who  had  answered  to  their  titles  for 
their  votes,  which  votes  were  immediately 
recorded.  If  any  one  claimed  to  be  a  son, 
grandson,  or  descendant  of  any  of  the  titles 
on  the  Union  Roll,  it  was  impossible  for 
the  clerk  to  question  the  claim;  he  must 
record  the  vote,  although,  if  any  Peer  ob- 
jected, the  vote  might  be  recorded  under 
protest.  There  was  no  writ  or  previous 
form  requisite,  so  that  if  any  person  chose 
to  go  into  the  room  at  Holyrood  House, 
and  declare  himself  to  be  the  son,  grand- 
son, or  lineal  decendant  of  any  Peer  on 
the  Union  Roll,  his  vote  must  be  received. 
This  evil  had  been  on  former  occasions  so 
strongly  felt,  that  the  House  of  Lords  had 
appointed  Committees  to  inquire  into  the 
subject.  In  1822  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed, a  report  was  made,  and  resolutions 
in  pursuance  of  that  report  were  passed, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  no  per- 
son should  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  Sec- 
tion of  a  Representative  Peer  of  Scotland 
other  than  the  son,  grandson,  or  other 
lineal  descendant  of  a  Peer  of  Scotland 
whose  title  was  set  forth  in  the  Union  Roll, 
or,  on  any  objection  being  made,  until  his 
right  should  have  been  admitted  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  Either  this  resolution 
was  not  sufficiently  stringent,  or  it  had  not 
been  put  in  force;  at  all  events,  it  had  not 
had  the  effect  of  preventing  the  malprac- 
tice of  which  he  complained.  Another 
Committee  was  appointed  in  1832  to  re- 
consider the  subject;  they  sat;  resolutions 
were  passed ;  but,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  nothing  was  done  upon  them.  A 
short  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Lord  Rose- 
bery,  but  it  did  not  pass  into  a  law.  Since 
then  the  circumstance  had  occurred  out  of 
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which  the  complaint  he  was  anxious  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  had  arisen.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  Lord  Rollo,  and 
pursuant  to  Her  Majesty's  Proclamation, 
there  was  a  meeting  in  Bdinhurgh,  on  the 
17th  of  March  last,  to  elect  in  the  room 
of  the  deceased  nohleman  a  Representative 
Peer  for  Scotland.  On  that  occasion,  on 
the  Union  Roll  heing  called  over,  a  nerson 
was  present  who  claimed  to  he  Lord  Col- 
ville,  of  Ochiltree.  The  Earl  of  Selkirk 
was  present  and  protested;  at  the  same 
time,  the  vote  of  Lord  Colville  was  re- 
ceived. At  the  election  of  1788,  a  person 
voted  with  that  title,  and  attempted  to  es- 
tahlish  his  claim;  hut  after  evidence  was 
entered  into,  his  counsel  ahandoned  his 
case.  Such  occurrences  as  this  all  their 
Lordships  must  he  as  anxious  as  he  (the 
Earl  of  Eglintoun)  was  to  prevent,  as  they 
brought  discredit,  not  only  upon  the  Scotcn 
Peerage,  hut  upon  the  Peerage  of  Eng- 
land; and  nothing,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  them  to  guard  with  more 
watchful  care  than  their  honours.  It  was 
necessary  that  their  Lordships  should  up- 
hold the  character  which  they  still  bore  in 
the  country,  and  prevent  any  one  coming 
amongst  them  who  had  no  right  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Peerage.     He  moved — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  take 
into  Consideration  the  existing  Laws  and  Regula. 
tions  which  relate  to  the  Elections  of  the  Repre- 
sentative Peers  of  Scotland;  to  consider  what 
Steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent  Persons  from 
Totmg  at  such  Elections  who  are  not  entitled  to 
do  so ;  and  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the 
Proceedings  which  took  place  at  the  Election  of 
Lord  Gray,  on  the  17th  Day  of  March  last." 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  the  noble 
Earl  had  complained  of  an  individual  hav- 
ing voted  for  a  Representative  Peer  of 
Scotland  who  had  no  title  to  vote;  hut, 
unfortunately,  there  were  no  means  of  es- 
tablishing his  claim,  unless  he  came  hefore 
that  House.  One  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Committee,  which  had  been  referred  to  by 
the  noble  Earl,  had  pointed  out  a  remedy. 
It  proposed  that  those  persons  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  titles  heing  upon  the 
Union  Roll,  had  voted,  and  whose  votes 
had  never  heen  disputed  since  1801,  should 
be  allowed  to  vote  without  any  qualifica- 
tion; hut  that  no  other  persons  should  be 
suffered  to  vote;  and  the  clerk  registrar 
was  required  not  to  receive  their  vote,  un- 
less they  produced  a  writ  of  qualification, 
in  the  shape  of  a  certificate  from  the 
Speaker  of  that  House,  the  Lord  Ghancel- 
r,  or  the  Lord  Keeper.     That  was  the 


main  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  1831, 
and  this  was  objected  to  by  many  Scotch 
Peers ;  it  was  a  question,  however,  whe- 
ther their  Lordships  had  the  power  to 
issue  such  an  order,  which  did  not  follow 
because  the  Committee  had  passed  that 
resolution.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  no  power  to  issue  an  order 
to  the  sheriff  to  allow  particular  persons  to 
vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament.  This 
difficulty  was  felt  in  the  Committee,  and  he 
mentioned  this  as  an  excuse  for  the  House 
not  acting  upon  the  resolution.  The  Com- 
mittee felt  the  evQ  most  strongly,  and  were 
of  opinion  that  the  plan  proposed  in  the 
resolution  would  afford  an  effectual  re- 
medy. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
understood  to  offer  no  objection  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Committee. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  it  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  that,  by  the  existing  state 
of  the  law  respecting  Scotch  Peerages, 
tradesmen  had  suffered  grievous  losses. 
Let  a  person  merely  say  he  was  a  Peer, 
and  he  had  unlimited  credit.   Not  only  the 

Sublic  suffered  by  this,  but  the  indivi- 
uals  themselves,  lie  knew  a  case  in 
which  a  respectable  individual  had  been 
told  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  Scotch  Peer- 
age, and  unfortunately,  from  that  moment, 
he  abandoned  all  he  had  in  this  country; 
his  family,  thinking  they  had  acquired  this 
distinction,  followed  the  same  unfortunate 
course,  and  were  utterly  ruined  and  undone 
by  the  notion.  He  was  only  sorry  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  not  gone  a  little  further, 
and  extended  the  inquiries  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  the  abuses  as  to  the  assumption  of 
English  titles,  from  which  similar  misfor- 
tunes had  happened  both  to  individuals  and 
to  the  public. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
House  adjourned. 
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MnruTBfe.]    PuBUo  Biixa.    !•  Sivinst  Banki  AaaiiHi«i 
S«  Dniiug*  of  IsuAm  (SooUuid)i  Ptwenfan  Act  Aaaend- 

in«nt 
30  and  piSMd;— NftTEl  Prifooi. 

PsTfTioHfi  PanBirras.  By  Mr.  Boutcrit,  flNini  Sodcty 
for  Uio  AboUtion  of  BoetotiaiUcal  CourU.  for  Alteration 
of  Law  respecting  thoee  Courts. — By  Mr.  Rumbold,  flrom 
Norwtdi,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Marriage. — By 
Mr.  T.  Maekaule,  Itom  Memben  of  tbe  Syaod  of  nam, 
against  the  Marriage  (Sootland)  BilL—By  Mr.  O.  MoKgaii, 
ttom  Monmouth,  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
BilL-  By  Mr.  Chute,  ttom  Norfolk,  for  Repeal  of  the 
Duty  on  Malt— By  Mr.  R.  Ticror,  fhnn  Llaadflo  (Car- 
marthen), for  Regulating  the  Qvaliflcation  to  baooma 
Chemists  and  Druggbti.~By  Mr.  O.  Morgan,  from  two 
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pteoM  in  Watoi,  againit,  and  by  Lord  John  Ruadl,  ttcm 
■erenl  ptaoes,  in  ikvour  of  the  Government  Plan  of  E^u- 
cttkNi ;  and  by  Sir  W.  Molcawozth.  ftom  Liverpool,  fbr 
AlCentloo  of  the  ■uae.^By  hotd  B.  Bruce,  ftnm  Marl> 
honnight  in  favour  of  the  Health  of  Towns  BilL— By  Sir 
Dennis  Le  Marchant.  from  Woroester,  in  favour  of  the 
Juvenile  OAndert  Bill.— By  Mr.  T.  Dunoombe.  ftom 
llembcn  of  the  Alkged  Lunatici  Friend  Society,  fbr  In- 
quiry itqicetinf  Lunatict  and  Lunatic  Asylums. — ^From 
Riefaard  Bcedon  Bradley,  Clerk,  A.B.,  Incumbent  of  Ash 
PrkJtt  and  CoUiektone,  Somerset,  and  Curate  of  East 
Talgnaioath,  Devon,  Ibr  the  Eitablishment  of  a  Nattonall 
Benefit  Sodety.-~By  Mr.  A.  Duooombe,  l^om  Clerks, 
Masters,  and  Matrons  of  numerous  Workhouses,  for  a 
Snpeiaanuation  Fund  for  Poor  Law  Officers.— By  Mr. 
Duneaa.  and  Mr.  T.  Meekensie,  ftom  several  places  in 
Seotlaod,  againet  the  Rcf  istering  Births,  &c.  (Scotland) 
BilL 


THE  WINCHESTER  SESSIONS. 

Mb.  ESCOTT  rose  to  put  a  question  to 
ibe  right  Baronet  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  respecting  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  city  of  Winchester. 
The  information  upon  which  he  proposed  to 
put  this  question  was  deriyed  from  intelli- 
gence which  he  had  seen  in  the  newspapers. 
The  Times  of  that  morning  contained  a 
paragraph,  which  douhtless  had  been  co- 
pied from  the  Hampshire  Independent. 
The  paragraph  stated,  that  the  Recorder 
of  Winchester  had  resigned  his  office;  that 
no  successor  to  that  learned  person  had  been 
appointed;  that  therefore  the  trials,  which 
ought  to  have  come  on  at  the  Easter  ses- 
sions, had  been  infinitely  postponed;  and 
that  the  prisoners  whose  cases  ought  to 
have  been  disposed  of  still  remained  un- 
tried. He  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to 
know  if  a  new  Recorder  had  been  appoint- 
ed, and,  if  not,  whether  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department 
was  prepared  to  suggest  any  means  by 
which  the  existing  inconvenience  could  be 
remedied? 

Sir  G.  QREY  said,  that  he  also  had 
teen  the  paragraph  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  referred;  but  as  to  the  facts  he 
possessed  no  information  beyond  that  which 
the  newspapers  furnished.  The  Easter 
sessions  had  been  appointed  to  commence 
on  Easter  Monday.  Upon  the  31st  of 
March,  a  few  days  previous  to  Easter 
Monday,  the  late  Recorder  of  Winchester 
sent  in  his  resignation.  During  the  in- 
terval which  elapsed  between  that  day  and 
the  time  appointed  for  holding  the  sessions, 
it  was  evidently  impossible  to  effect  the 
appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  learned 
gentleman  who  had  just  retired  from  office. 
No  reference  had  been  made  to  him  on 
the  subject  by  the  authorities  at  Winches- 
ter, but  he  should  lose  no  time  in  making 
iiiquirtes. 


He  Poor  Law. 

THE  FACTORIES  ACT. 
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Sir  W.  JAMES  wished  to  put  a  ones- 
tion  to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  at  the  nead 
of  the  Home  Department — a  question  re- 
specting which  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to 
give  him  notice.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther it  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  that  he  had  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  Session  put  a  question  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  similar  to  the  inquiry  which 
he  now  proposed  to  address  to  him.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  Session  he 
inquired  if  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  introduce  any  mea- 
sure for  the  amendment  of  the  Factory 
Act,  with  reference — 1st,  to  the  education 
of  children  in  printworks;  2nd,  with  re- 
spect to  the  regulation  of  silk  mills ;  and, 
3rd,  as  regarded  the  casing  and  guarding 
of  machinery.  When  he  put  the  question 
upon  a  former  occasion,  the  answer  which 
he  received  was,  that  two  of  those  subjects 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  Government;  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  silent  with 
regard  to  the  silk  mills.  They  had  all,  he 
thought,  agreed  that  the  question  should  as 
soon  as  possible  be  brought  to  a  final  set- 
tlement; but  he  regretted  to  say  that  it 
still  remained  untouched. 

Sir  G.  GREY  replied,  that  with  regard 
to  the  Bills  which  die  hon.  Member  men- 
tioned, the  intentions  of  the  Government 
had  not  undergone  any  change.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  difficulty  about  casing  and 
guarding  machinery.  Large  powers  had  al- 
ready been  granted  to  the  Factory  Commis- 
sioners; but  there  were  difficulties  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  spirit  of  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  inspectors ;  and  he 
apprehended  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  additional  references  to  the  inspec- 
tors before  they  proceeded  further  with 
their  intended  measures.  At  present  those 
inspectors  were  out  of  town. 

THE  POOR  LAW. 

Mr.  FERRAND  rose  to  advert  to  the 
extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Government 
with  reference  to  the  New  Poor  Law. 
Three  months  had  now  elapsed  since  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  commenced, 
and  yet  the  Government  up  to  the  present 
moment  had  not  introduced  their  promised 
Amendment  of  the  New  Poor  Law.  It 
would  of  course  be  recoUected,  that  a  Com- 
mittee had  been  appointed  in  the  last  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament ;  and  on  the  20th  of  Au- 
gust, 1846,  that  Committee  reported  in  the 
following  language — 

"  That  on  a  review  of  ihe  proceedings  of  the 
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CommUsioners  with  respect  to  tho  AndoTer  in- 
quiry, and  towards  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Day,  it 
appears  that  they  have  been  irregular  and  arbi- 
trary, not  in  accordance  with  the  Statute  under 
which  they  exercise  their  functions,  and  such  as 
to  shake  publio  confidence  in  their  administration 
of  the  law." 

For  more  than  eight  months  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  screening  those  Commis- 
sioners; and  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  Session  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department  had 
promised  tho  House  a  Bill  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  New  Poor  Law.     The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had,  as  they  all  knew,  placed 
a  notice  on  the  Votes  of  the  House  announ- 
cing his  intention  to  bring  forward  such  a 
measure;  but,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  there 
was  not  at  the  present  moment  the  least 
probability  of  any  such  proposition  coming 
under  discussion.     It  was  found  impracti- 
cable to  bring  it  forward  last  night;  and  now 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  placed  it  on  the 
Votes  for  Monday  next,   when  throe  or 
four  other  Motions  would  have  precedence  of 
it.    If  they  intended  to  take  any  such  step, 
he  could  not  understand  why  they  should 
not  proceed  with  it  immediately ;  why  not 
fix  it  definitely  for  Tuesday  next  ?  He  was 
anxious  to  obtain  from  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet a  clear  and  distinct  pledge  that  he 
would  bring  forward  his  intended  Bill  on  a 
Government  night.     What  he  thought  the 
House  and  the  country  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect was,  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  should 
place  a  notice  on  the  books  with  respect  to 
his  measure,  arranging  that  it  should  have 
precedence  of  all  other  business,  but  yet 
fixing  such  a  time  for  its  discussion  as 
would  give  those  hon.  Members  who  were 
interested  in  the  proceeding  full  notice  that 
they  might  be  able  to  attend  in  their  places. 
He  hoped  that  this  would  be  done,  and  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  not  go  on 
night  after  night  postponing  tho  measure, 
and  giving  no  opportunity  for  its  discussion. 
The  opponents  of  the  proposed  Bill  had  be- 
haved towards  the  right  hon.  Baronet  in 
the  fairest  and  tho  handsomest  manner. 
He  had  only  to  add,  that  unless  some  early 
day  were  appointed  for  proceeding  with  the 
Bill,  he  should  himself  make  a  Motion  upon 
tho  subject  on  reading  the  first  Order  of 
the  Day.     He  now  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Baronet  would  fix  a 
day  for  proceeding  with  this  Bill  ? 

Sir  G.  grey,  in  answer,  observed  that 
he  had  put  his  notice  of  moving  for  leave 
on  the  raper  for  last  night,  thinking  that 
other  business  might  be  over  sufficiently 
early  to  enable  him  to  make  hit  statement. 


He  had  not  anticipated  that  merely  mo^ng 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  and  stating  the 
outline  of  its  provisions,  would  lead  to  dis- 
cussion; but  after  the  measure  had  been 
introduced  and  printed,  he  intended  to  fix 
an  early  Government  Order-day  for  the 
second  reading,  when  the  debate  could  be 
taken.  He  had  been  in  communication 
with  Gentlemen  at  a  late  hour  last  night, 
and  found  that  he  could  not  then  proceed; 
and  he  had,  therefore,  fixed  the  question 
for  Monday  next.  The  third  reading  of 
the  Factory  Bill,  it  was  true,  stood  for 
that  day;  but  perhaps  it  would  be  disposed 
of  at  a  sufficiently  early  hour  to  enable 
him  to  make  his  statement  on  the  Poor 
Law.  On  an  Order-day,  Orders  must  of 
course  take  precedence;  and  he  conld  only 
come  forward  after  they  were  disposed  of. 
On  Monday  next,  if  it  were  possible,  it 
was  his  full  intention  to  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  Bill,  which  was  drawn  and 
prepared;  and  if  not  on  Monday,  on  the 
earliest  opportunity.  When  the  measure 
was  once  in  the  House,  he  proposed  to 
proceed  with  it  with  all  the  speed  com- 
patible with  the  convenience  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers. 

PIERS,  HARBOURS,  AND  RAILWAYS  (IRE- 
LAND).—THE  MONETARY  CRISIS. 

On  the  question,  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  House  to  go  into  Committee 
upon  Piers,  Harbours,  and  Railways  (Ire- 
land), be  read, 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  it  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  he  addrassed  the  House 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a  Motion  for 
their  consideration.  He  begged,  in  the 
first  place,  to  assure  noble  Lords  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  bench,  thai 
the  question  which  they  were  called  on  to 
debate,  was  itself  fairly  hafore  the  Hoote* 
and  he  was  anxious  to  take  the  first  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  engaging  in  its 
discussion.  It  was  said,  that  he  too  fre- 
ouently  yielded  to  a  disposition  to  cavil  al 
the  measures  brought  forward  by  Her  Ma- 
iesty's  Government;  and  it  was  tme  thai 
he  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  make 
them  the  subjects  of  censure  and  animad- 
version; but  he  deniedt  that  in  parsuiiig 
that  course  he  was  destitute  of  support 
out  of  doors;  and  he  could  aincerdy  say, 
that  he  never  opposed  anything  which  be 
conscientiously  believed  the  exigences  of 
the  country  required.  Bv  the  present  pro- 
ceeding, what  was  the  noose  asked  to  dof 
They  were  asked  to  go  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  thai 
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which  the  present  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
had  over  and   over  again  assured  them 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  inimical  to 
the  interests  of  the  country.     He  begged 
to  recall  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to 
the  recollection  of  hon.  Members.     At  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Session,  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  L jnn  proposed 
to  the  House  a  measure  for  establishing 
railways  in  Ireland.     He  hoped  the  House 
would  also  recollect,  that  at  the  time  that 
proposition  was  brought  forward,  this  coun- 
try was  in  a  very  different  condition  from 
that  in  which  it  was  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.    There  was  then  much  apparent 
commercial    prosperity.      There   was    no 
pressure  upon  the  money  market.     Ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn,  there  certainly  was  to 
be  an  advance  for  the  Irish  railways  of 
16,000,0002.;  but  then  it  was  to  be  ad- 
Tanced  in  sums  of  4,000,000Z.  each  year. 
There  was  at  that  time,  he  repeated,  con- 
siderable prosperity;  there  was  no  alarm; 
and  yet  the  Government  opposed  the  pro- 
position of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn  in  a  manner  the  most  unqualified 
and  unyielding;  and  now,  what  did  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  propose  to 
do?     Nothing  less  than  to  lend  620,000^ 
to  three  railway  companies.      Yet  what 
was  the  language  which  he  held  when  the 
noble  Lord  ^e  Member  for  Lynn  brought 
forward  his  Motion  upon  a  similar  subject  ? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  pro- 
ceeding to  quote  the  precise  terms  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  used 
upon  the  occasion  in  question — 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  cannot  quote  reports  of  debates 
which  occurred  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  roebuck  :  If  he  quoted  in  any 
respect  erroneously,  it  would  be  from  want 
of  memory,  and  not  in  consequence  of  the 
least  wish  to  misrepresent  the  arguments 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might,  on  that  occa- 
sion, have  used  such  arguments  as  these, 
vis.,  that  it  did  not  become  the  Govern- 
ment to  enact  the  part  of  a  great  money 
lender ;  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  provide  16,000,000^. 
for  the  use  of  any  set  of  public  companies. 
Amongst  the  arguments  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  might  use  was 
this — and  probably  he  had — ^that  the  rail- 
ways which  it  was  thus  intended  to  sup- 
port, were  pre-eminently  prosperous,  and 
therefore  worthy  of  confidence;  but  that 


argument  might  be  made  use  of  in  a  to- 
tally opposite  direction,  because,  if  they 
were  so  prosperous  as  he  thought  proper 
to  represent  them,  they  did  not  stand  in 
need  of  any  pecuniary  assistance.  The 
fact  of  their  prosperity  was  the  best  possi- 
ble reason  why  the  money  should  not  be 
given  to  them.  It  was  said,  that  if  the 
Government  interfered  in  matters  of  mo- 
ney lending,  they  might  go  into  the  mar- 
ket against  any  private  parties,  and  with 
the  power  and  influence  of  Government 
might  very  materially  operate  upon  trans- 
actions with  which  they  had  no  right  to  in- 
terfere. If  those  were  the  circumstances, 
and  those  the  grounds  upon  which  the  pro- 
position of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn  was  rejected,  what  were  the  circum- 
stances that  had  since  arisen  that  could  jus- 
tify Her  Majesty's  Government  in  taking 
that  course  which,  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  they  deeply  condemned 
when  it  proceeded  from  the  noble  Member 
for  Lynn  ?  At  all  events,  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  Lord  was  not  a  peddling  mea- 
sure; it  was  a  bold,  if  not  a  wise  plan;  but 
the  present  scheme  possessed  nothing  of 
the  recommendations  which  attached  to 
that  of  the  noble  Member  for  Lynn.  Let 
the  House  look  at  the  circumstances.  They 
had  certainly  undergone  a  great  change  in 
the  interval;  but  it  was  a  change  which 
made  much  more  against  the  plan  of  the 
Government  than  in  its  favour.  The 
changes  which  had  occurred  were  most 
vital  and  important.  At  the  time  which 
he  had  been  describing  there  was  no  alarm, 
no  danger;  but  what  was  the  situation  of 
the  country  now  ?  There  was  excitement 
and  apprehension  throughout  the  country. 
Was  it  not  a  fact  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  received  daily  communica- 
tions from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow, 
Leeds,  and  the  other  great  towns  ?  Had 
he  not  received  several  alarming  commu- 
nications from  the  Bank  of  England  ?  Was 
it  not  a  fact,  that  even  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours  the  difficulties  of  the 
money  market  had  increased ;  that  no 
money  could  now  be  obtained  for  the  best 
bills,  or  at  all  events  that  the  rate  of  dis- 
count was  so  enormous  that  prudent  men 
hesitated  to  convert  any  paper  into  money? 
That,  then,  was  the  time  at  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
add  to  the  burdens  which  the  country  al- 
ready endured.  Why  did  he  not,  on  the 
contrary,  consent  to  the  proposition  long 
ago  made,  when  an  hon.  Member  of  that 
House  told  him  that  he  alone  could  set 
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15,000  men  to  work  upon  the  Iri&h  rail- 
wajs  ?  What  distinguished  this  case  from 
the  former  one,  except  that  we  were  now 
in  greater  danger  ?  And  it  appeared,  too, 
that  the  companies  were  to  haye  this  money 
from  the  GoTemment  at  a  rate  of  interest 
at  which  thej  could  not  ohtain  it  anywhere 
else.  Was  it  the  situation  of  Ireland  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  urged  as  his  rea- 
«on  for  this  advance?  In  what  respect 
waa  that  situation  changed  from  what  it 
was  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posed the  nohle  Lord's  proposition  ?  The 
argument  used  in  Mr.  Trevelyan's  letter, 
then  so  much  relied  on,  I4>plied  equally 
now.^  He  said,  that  what  was  wanted  in 
Ireland,  was  relief  for  the  destitute,  the 
aged,  the  women  and  children,  and  that 
measures  introduced  with  a  view  to  pro* 
mote  employment  would  not  meet  the 
emergency.  Upon  that  letter  it  was  ar- 
gued by  ihe  Government  at  that  time  that 
the  noble  Lord's  proposition  would  do  no 
good;  but  the  Government  had  themselves 
since  attempted  the  employment  system, 
and  it  had  broken  down;  so  that  they  were 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  system  of  giving 
actual  food,  because  the  other  system  had 
deranged  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  life.  They  were  called  on  to 
vote  620,000/.  for  Irish  railways,  after  not 
only  deranging  the  whole  social  system  of 
Ireland  by  pecuniary  advances  to  that 
country;  but  also  the  whole  social  and 
monetary  system  of  England.  For  it  was 
of  no  use  to  ascribe  the  disorder  of  our 
finances  to  what  was  called  Sir  R.  Peers 
Bill.  It  was  caused  by  the  Government 
having  taken  the  money  of  the  people  of 
England  in  large  masses;  they  had  pushed 
into  the  market  and  deranged  the  whole 
monetary  system.  And  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  this  hubbub,  when  to  the  state  of  things 
impending  might  almost  be  applied  the 
phrase  of  the  French  orator,  **  a  hideous 
bankruptcy,"  down  came  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  with  his  smiling  face 
and  gay  demeanour,  to  make  this  pitiful 
proposal,  to  add  the  last  feather  to  the 
weight  that  was  crushing  the  suffering 
people  of  this  country.  He  appealed  to 
every  Gentleman  who  valued  consistency — 
and  especially  to  those  who  used  not  long 
since  to  talk  so  much  about  it*— he  appeal- 
ed to  those  who  formed  the  majority  against 
the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn — ^to  support  him  in  his  present  at- 
tempt to  prevent  the  House  from  going 
into  Committee.  If  his  opposition  proved 
successful,  they  might  depend  on  it  they 


would  never  hear  any  more  of  ihe  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  proposition.  If  he  failed, 
and  the  money  were  afterwards  voted,  he 
believed  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  read  to  that  House  and  the  Minis- 
ters a  lesson  they  would  not  soon  forget. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  concluded 
by  moving  as  an  Amendment,  "  That  the 
other  Orders  of  the  Day  be  now  read." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  considered  that  he  should 
be  setting  a  very  bad  example  if,  by  g^ing 
into  the  discussion  of  the  question  raised 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  he  were 
to  adopt  the  irregular  course  taken  by  him. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  not  only 
replied  to  a  speech  made  by  him  in  a  for- 
mer debate,  but  he  had  also  been  arguing 
on  a  proposition  which  was  not  substan- 
tially beiore  the  House.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  ought  to  have  waited  till 
the  House  went  into  Committee.  The 
course  he  had  proposed  to  pursue  was,  to 
have  asked  the  House  to  go  into  Commit- 
tee, and  in  Committee  to  have  made  his 
statement.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
agree  to  that  course,  and  go  into  Com- 
mittee, so  that  the  proceedings  might  be 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
forms  of  the  House. 

On  the  question  that  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out,  stand  part  of  the  question. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  203;  Noes 
U:     Majonty  189. 


List 

GoUett,  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Escott,  B. 
Gisborne,  T. 
Hume,  J. 
Irton,  S. 

Molcsworth,  Sir  W. 
Pattison,  J. 


of  the  Noes. 

Fhimps,  M. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
WUliams,  W. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Yorke,  hon.  £.  T. 

TELLXBfl. 

Dunoombe,  T. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 


Main  question  again  put, 

Mb.  HUME  expressed  his  great  sur- 
prise at  the  division  that  had  taken  place. 
He  was  surprised  that  there  should  be  so 
many  in  that  House  who  were  prepared  at 
the  present  time  to  vote  away  the  public 
money.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had, 
he  conceived,  taken  the  right  time  to  put 
his  objection  to  the  grant  of  any  money 
whatever  for  the  purpose  proposed.  Every 
Member  who  had  just  voted  for  going  into 
Committee,  had  pledged  himself  to  vote 
some  money  for  that  purpose.  [**  No,  no!  "1 
Yes;  it  was  now  a  question  of  *  *  how  much?  * 
— ^not  a  question  whether  any  at  all  should 
be  given.    Any  one  who  had  voted  with 
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the  majoritj,  who  Bhotild  afterwards  vote 
against  anj  grant  for  Irish  railways, 
would  haTo  stultified  himself,  hj  having 
first  voted  for,  and  then  against,  such  pro- 
position. 

House  in  Committee. 
The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  helieve  that  it  will  be  con- 
renient,  before  going  further,  that  I  should 
make  a  short  statement  to  the  Committee; 
because,  although  I  had  an  opportunity  on 
a  former  occasion  of  addressing  the  House, 
it  was  at  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night,  and 
I  have  found  tnat  no  inconsiderable  misap- 
prehension prevails  as  to  the  views  and  in- 
tentions of  tne  Government  on  this  subject. 
Sir,  the  question  now  before  the  House  di- 
vides itself  into  two  distinct  subjects,  which 
I  do  not  say  are  unconnected;  but  it  is 
clear,   from  what    passed  three  or  four 
nights  ago,  that  we  shall  have  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  monetary  state  of  the 
country — that  we  shall  have  to  consider 
the  operation  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
currency,  as  well  as  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  voting  a  sum  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commis- 
sioners for  the  construction  of  railways  in 
Ireland.     As  to  the  first  question,  that  of 
the  monetaiy  condition  of  the  country,  I 
have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  statement  which  I  hope  may  have  been 
sufficient  to  set  right  the  misapprehension 
under  which  many  hon.  Members  laboured; 
and  to  lead  them  to  a  more  correct  appre- 
ciation as  to  the  facts,  and  also  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.    I  endeavour- 
ed to  correct  that  misapprehension,  and  to 
prove  to  the   House,  that,  so  far  as  the 
law  rdating  to  the  currency  is  concerned, 
the  present  state  of  the  money  market  is 
owing,  not  to  the  operation  of  that  Act, 
but  to  a  neglect  of  the  sound  principles 
on  which  that  Act  was  framed.    I  think 
it  is  expedient  that  I  should  now  make 
a  short  statement  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  panic  and  alarm — ^for  I  can  oualify  it 
by  no  less  strong  terms — which  has  pre- 
vafled  for  some  days  past  in  the  city,  and 
also  in  several  parts  of  the  country.     The 
extent  to  which  this  panic  and  alarm  have 
prevailed,  does  seem  to  me.  Sir,  to  be  ut- 
teriy  and  altogether  without  foundation. 
Extreme  caution  and  care  may  be  required 
at  the  present  moment,  not  only  on  the 
part  of  that  great  establishment  the  Bank 
of  England,  bat  also  on  the  part  of  the 
coantry  banks.     But  the  present  appre- 
hension, in  mv  opinion,  goes  far  beyond 
any  measure  of  caution  and  prudence,  and 


is  calculated  to  produce  the  very  effects 
which  it  would  endeavour  to  prevent.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  have  been  in  possession  of  docu- 
ments which  show  that  since  the  last  pub- 
lication of  returns,  the  condition  of  the 
Bank  of  England  has  materially  improved. 
They  will  find  that  the  returns  of  April 
24,  as  compared  with  those  of  April  i7, 
show  a  considerable  improvement  in  that 
condition;  that  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank 
have  diminished,  and  her  means  of  meet- 
ing them  have  increased.  This  morning 
I  have  had  an  interview  with  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  Bank  of  England;  and  I 
was  glad  to  learn  that  even  since  Satur- 
day last  the  condition  of  the  Bank  has 
considerably  improved.  I  am  informed 
that  the  Bank  nas  been  enabled  during 
the  last  week,  on  two  separate  days,  to 
give  increased  facilities  in  the  money  mar- 
ket; and  I  am  also  happy  to  say,  that 
the  deputation  who  had  an  interview  with 
my  noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and 
myself,  two  days  ago,  to  represent  the 
distressed  state  of  affairs  in  the  north  of 
England,  were  much  better  satisfied  to- 
day than  when  they  came  to  us  two  or 
three  days  ago.  I  have  even  been  told 
by  one  person  who  participated  in  the 
alarm  which  has  prevailed,  that  there  are 
more  bank-notes  in  circulation  than  he 
thought  necessary ;  and  that  if  the  pressure 
had  been  much  greater  than  it  has  been, 
we  might  have  gone  through  it  and  sus- 
tained it  without  any  serious  consequences, 
if  it  had  only  come  upon  them  less  sud- 
denly. It  is  clear  that  the  effort  which 
the  Bank  of  England  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make,  has  been  made.  It  is  now 
over;  and,  although  the  returns  show  that 
prudence  and  caution  may  be  necessary,  I 
think  I  may  congratulate  the  House  on 
the  fact,  that  the  extreme  pressure  of  the 
last  fortnight  may  be  said  to  be  at  an  end. 
The  increased  pnce  of  stocks  to-day  may 
be  said  to  be  owing  to  a  circumstance 
which  was  perfectly  unforeseen,  and  on 
which  no  one  could  have  calculated.  We 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  build  much  upon 
this.  [The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
understood  to  refer  to  the  announcement 
of  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
to  make  large  investments  in  English  Go- 
vernment Securities.]  But  we  may  build 
something  upon  the  fact,  that  our  ex- 
changes with  Europe  are  more  favourable; 
that  the  advices  from  America  are  of  a 
far  more  satisfactory  character;  that  the 
Bank  of  England  does  not  expect  that  it 
will  be  obliged  to  continue  that  extreme 
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pressure  which  it  has  receatlj  felt  to  be  ne- 
cessary;  and  that  the  demand  for  gold  from 
America  is  likely  to  be  less  than  was  expect- 
ed. I  do  not  say  this  to  prevent  persons  from 
still  taking  all  possible  care  and  caution,  but 
to  remove  the  excess  of  alarm,  which  is 
quite  unfounded,  and  likely  to  prove  more 
disastrous  than  the  real  evil.  Sir,  turning 
from  that  part  of  the  subject,  I  now  ap- 
proach the  course  which  the  Government 
intend  to  take  respecting  Irish  railways, 
and  upon  which  misrepresentations  have 
taken  place,  not  only  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  assistance  to  be  given,  but  it  has  also 
been  said  that  they  intended  to  raise  an 
additional  loan  for  the  purpose.  Nothing 
is  further  from  their  intentions.  In  the 
statement  which  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  made  early  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion, and  which  I,  to  a  certain  extent, 
repeated  in  the  course  of  the  same  de- 
bate, we  described  the  course  which  the 
Government  had  taken,  and  were  about  to 
take,  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland, 
and  for  providing  employment  for  the  peo- 
ple. My  noble  Friend  stated,  that  we  had 
had  in  the  autumn  no  other  course  to  take, 
and,  indeed,  no  option  on  the  subject,  but 
to  pursue  the  same  mode  of  relief  which 
had  been  conmienced  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment by  employing  persons  on  relief  works, 
advancing  the  whole  of  the  money  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  a  moiety  of  which 
is  to  be  repaid  by  the  Irish  baronies. 
Subsequently  we  proposed  to  substitute 
relief  of  distress  by  the  distribution  of 
food  instead  of  employment  on  the  relief 
works.  But  I  said,  also,  that  the  Go- 
vernment thought  it  advisable  to  foster 
private  enterprise  as  much  as  possible,  and 
to  give  employment  to  the  people  in  that 
way.  Two  Bills  were  introduced  relative 
to  Ireland:  one  a  Bill  which  has  passed  the 
House,  a  Bill  for  the  improvement  of  land- 
ed property,  for  which  1,000,000Z.  of 
money  was  voted;  and  another  a  Bill  for 
the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  which 
would  have  given  another  1,000,0002.  to 
carry  that  Act  into  effect.  The  result  of 
these  two  measures,  if  they  had  passed, 
would  have  been,thatthe  sum  of  2,000,0002. 
would  have  been  voted  by  Parliament  for 
the  encouragement  of  private  enterprise  in 
Ireland,  and  for  employing  the  people. 
And  I  stated  further,  that  I  proposed  a 
loan  of  8,000,0002.  for  the  purpose  of  as* 
sisting  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland,  and 
that  a  part  of  that  sum  would  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  objects  I  have  stated.  I 
never  said,  that  the  whole  of  that  loan 


would  be  devoted  to  the  relief  works,  but 
that  advances  for  all  the  purposes  of  re- 
lieving Irish  distress,  and  all  advances  for 
employing  persons,  would  be  so  much 
taken  away  and  subtracted  from  the  re- 
lief funds.  And  having  made  this  state- 
ment on  more  than  one  occasion,  I  do 
not  understand  how  anybody  can  fancy 
that  I  intend  to  issue  culditional  Exche- 
quer-bills, or  to  raise  an  additional  loan 
for  Irish  purposes.  Of  the  two  measures 
I  just  now  alluded  to,  the  most  advan- 
tageous was  felt  to  be  that  for  the  im- 
provement of  landed  property  in  Ireland. 
It  was  felt  that  the  sum  advanced  was  in- 
sufficient; and  before  the  Bill  left  the  House, 
the  sum  was  increased  from  1,000,0002. 
to  1,500,0002.,  leaving  500,000/.  only 
available,  instead  of  1,000,0002.,  for  the 
reclamation  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland. 
But  hon.  Members  know  that  great  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  existed  as  to  the  ad- 
vances necessary  for  reclaiming  waste 
lands ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  that  it  was  inexpedient 
that  it  should  be  a  compulsory  measure. 
We  felt  doubtful  of  the  reception  of  the 
Bill  with  compulsory  powers.  After  dis- 
cussing the  subject,  we  determined  to 
abandon  the  compulsory  provisions  of  the 
Bill ;  but  in  doing  so  we  abandoned  a 
great  portion  of  that  which  had  rendered 
it  most  available  for  practical  purposes 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
employment  was  most  wanted.  We  then 
made  an  attempt  to  put  the  Bill  into  a 
practical  sl^ape,  as  a  voluntary  measure; 
but  after  consulting  with  several  law- 
yers and  other  hon.  Members  of  ex- 
perience, the  result  of  our  deliberations 
convinced  us  that  it  would  be  so  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  put  the  Bill  into  a  shape 
in  which  it  could  be  made  to  work  this 
year,  that  the  Government  were  compelled 
to  abandon  any  intention  of  passing  that 
Bill  through  Parliament  this  Session.  I 
do  think  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
pass  a  Bill  which  could  have  been  brought 
into  operation  this  year.  I  know  that 
there  are  many  persons  who  attach  great 
importance  to  that  BiU.  But  my  hon. 
Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Poulett  Scrope) 
who  cheers  me,  would  not  be,  I  think,  so 
attached  to  that  Bill,  if  he  was  aware  of 
the  immediate  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
carrying  it  into  effect.  Well,  the  Bill 
for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  hav- 
ing been  abandoned,  the  sum  of  500,0002. 
applicable  for  that  Bill  is  released  from 
those  purposes,  and  is  therefore  available 
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^tber  for  the  purposes  of  relief  works, 
or  for  anj  mode  of  encouraging  private 
enterprise  in  Ireland  which  may  be  con- 
udered  most  desirable.  With  regard 
to  relief  works,  the  House  is  aware 
that  thej  haye  been  discontinued  as  ra- 

fidly  as  possible;  and  upon  this  subject 
am  able  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
House  which  I  hope  will  be  considered 
satisfactory.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  on  the  public  works  in  March 
was  734,000.  A  reduction  of  20  per 
cent  was  made  at  the  latter  end  of  March, 
which  was  effected  without  the  least  diffi- 
culty, and  which  reduced  the  number  to 
579,000.  A  further  reduction  took  place 
also  without  any  difficulty,  and  another  re- 
duction will  take  place  on  the*  Ist  of  May; 
which  will  brmg  down  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  in  Ireland  to  about  280,000. 
Thus  we  haye  a  maximum  number  of 
734,000  in  March,  which  we  shall  be  able 
to  reduce  to  probably  not  more  than 
280,000  by  the  1st  of  next  month.  Sir, 
I  stated  on  Monday  night  how  consider- 
able the  reduction  was  in  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  these  persons;  a  reduction 
of  about  one-half  in  the  weekly  amount 
haying  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of 
March,  as  compared  with  the  end  of  April. 
An  hon.  Gentleman  has  asked  me  what  in- 
crease has  taken  place  in  the  sums  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  relief  committees  in 
Ireland  ?  I  am  now  able  to  say,  that 
a  yery  small  sum  has  been  advanced  for 
these  purposes,  and  that  the  persons  dis- 
charged fi'om  the  public  works  have  been 
mainly  absorbed  in  employment  upon  tbe 
land.  The  seed  time  and  the  setting 
of  potatoes  are  now  nearly  concluded; 
and,  from  the  accounts  we  receive  from 
Ireland,  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  a  much  larger  quantity  of  wheat,  of 
spring  crops,  and  of  green  crops,  has  been 
sown  than  might  be  supposed;  and  that  in 
parts  of  Ireland  nearly  the  ordinary  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  has  been  planted.  In 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  indeed,  we  are 
informed  there  has  been  found  an  ade- 
quate quantity  of  seed,  and  that  suffi- 
cient potatoes  have  not  only  been  re- 
served for  seed,  but  some  have  been  left 
as  an  article  of  consumption.  We  propose 
to  reduce  the  employment  on  the  public 
works,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  disconti^me 
giving  employment  to  the  people  in  parts 
of  Ireland,  because  the  works  in  some 
places  would  be  left  in  a  useless  state, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  finish  them;  and 
there  are  many  works,  in  various  parts 


of  Ireland,  which  it  is  exceedingly  impor- 
tant to  execute.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland, 
especially  the  wilder  parts,  the  works  exe- 
cuted have  been  of  the  most  beneficial 
character.  An  officer  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  writing  from  Cork,  says — 

**  The  works,  as  £Eir  as  the  character  of  them  is 
concerned,  are  beautifully  executed,  and  reflect  cre- 
dit on  all  employed  in  them ;  and  this,  too,  in  the 
remotest  and  most  neglected  districts.  The  roads 
I  visited  are  all  of  the  greatest  importance  as  re- 
productive works,  and,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
will  have  advanced  the  civilization  of  those  parts 
at  least  thirty  years ;  whilst,  by  opening  some 
thousand  acres  of  remarkably  fine  mountain,  the 
future  means  of  subsistence  to  a  large  extent  will 
be  increased,  and  which  must  become  a  very  im- 
portant object." 

I  have  another  account  from  the  county  of 
Kerry,  equally  satisfactory : — 

**  The  great  bulk  of  the  roads  in  this  barony 
that  have  been  passed  (I  know  it  as  a  magistrate 
who  was  present  when  they  were  passed)  are  use* 
ful  and  productive  undertakings,  opening  moun- 
tain tracts  and  facilitating  the  transit  of  sea  ma- 
nure and  fuel ;  most  of  them  roads  that,  sooner  or 
later,  the  country  would  have  had  made  at  their 
own  expense,  and  certainly  for  not  so  small  a  sum 
as  the  moiety  of  their  cost,  which  is  to  fall  on  the 
cesspayers  of  this  country." 

The  general  character  of  the  Government 
works  has  been  useful;  but  where  we  pro- 
pose to  continue  them  it  will  be  as  public 
and  beneficial  works,  and  not  merely  as 
relief  works.  Parties  will  be  paid,  revert- 
ing to  the  old  system,  according  to  the 
work  actually  done.  We  propose  to  abolish 
the  vicious  system  in  which  public  works 
and  relief  are  so  mingled,  that  it  is  im- 
possible either  for  the  works  to  be  well 
done,  or  the  relief  to  be  well  adminis- 
tered. There  are,  however,  parts  of  Ire- 
land in  which  works  are  not  so  readily 
to  be  found,  and  there  we  are  obliged 
to  have  a  substitute  for  them.  Sir,  one 
of  the  great  railway  lines  in  Ireland  is 
of  so  peculiar  and  so  exceptional  a  char- 
acter, that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
make  that  company  an  advance  under  any 
circumstances.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
advance  it  is  now  proposed  to  make,  is  to 
the  Great  South  Western  Railway — the 
great  line  of  communication  which  connects 
Dublin  with  Limerick,  and  Dublin  with 
Cork.  When  that  line  was  first  proposed, 
a  communication  was  made  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  opposite,  who  was  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  sitting  near  him,  who  then 
filled  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  replied  as  follows,  in  a  docu« 
ment  which  has  been  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment :— 
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"  When  A  portion  of  the  line  ihall  hAve  been  so 
£ir  completed  aa  tg  become  productire,  and  there- 
by to  offer  sufficient  security  for  an  advance  of 
public  money  by  way  of  loan  for  the  execution  of 
another  portion  of  the  line,  it  will  then  be  open  to 
the  company  to  apply  to  the  Treasury  to  sanotion 
such  advance  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  highly  proba^ 
ble,  that  in  the  case  supposed,  the  Treasury  would 
be  disposed  to  give  to  such  an  application  the 
most  favourable  consideration  in  their  power.** 

It  is  quite  true  that,  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion last  year,  the  railway  directors  ap- 
plied to  the  Treasury  to  adyaaoe  a  loan  of 
500,0002.  to  enable  them  to  continue  their 
line,  which  request  was  not  acceded  to;  but 
the  application  was  referred  to  the  Exche- 
quer Loan  Commissioners.  An  offer  of  a 
loan  of  250,0002.  was  made,  which  the  rail- 
way company  declined  to  accept,  because 
they  were  then  able  to  raise  the  money  at 
as  low  a  rate  of  interest  in  the  money  mar- 
ket as  that  at  which  the  Government  were 
then  willing  to  lend  it  to  them,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  money  was  not  advanced.  I 
am  not  stating  this  as  disapproving  of  the 
course  they  pursued,  but  to  show  that  this 
was  a  line  the  importance  of  which  has 
been  from  the  first  acknowledged;  and  that 
a  loan  for  the  oonstruction  of  lines  of  this 
description,  the  importance  of  which  has 
been  admitted,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  advancing  money  for  the  formation  of 
railroads  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  On  the 
application  being  made  to  the  Treasury, 
we  immediately  referred  the  applicants  to 
tlie  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners, 
desiring  them  to  deal  with  the  application 
as  they  would  in  any  other  case.  The  Pub- 
lic Works  Loan  Commissioners  reported 
that  they  thought  the  undertaking  one 
that  ought  to  be  promoted;  that  they  con- 
sidered the  security  ample;  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  lino  already  constructed  offered 
sufficient  security  for  the  whole  of  the  ad- 
vance which  was  applied  for;  that  they 
would  be  disposed  to  make  the  loan  them- 
selves if  they  had  funds  at  their  disposal 
for  the  purpose;  but  that  the  sum  allotted 
to  them  by  Parliament  for  making  advances 
during  the  year,  was  not  sufficient  to  en- 
able them  to  afford  assistance  in  this  case; 
and  that  they  could  not  make  any  advance 
unless  additional  funds  were  placed  at  their 
disposal.  I  think,  Sir,  there  is  some  differ- 
ence between  the  Government  themselves 
appearing  as  money-lenders  in  the  market, 
and  their  advancing  a  sum  to  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  annually  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  Commissioners  by  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 


make  loans  for  the  eoDstruction  of  works 
of  this  description.  Now,  the  state  of  the 
South  Western  Company  is  this :  the 
whole  of  their  line  is  about  200  miles  in 
length;  fifty-six  miles,  to  Carlow,  are  al- 
ready open,  and  the  traffic  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  line  has  been  so  great  that  the 
ordinary  returns  pay  a  sufficient  rate  of 
interest  to  afford  ample  security.  It  is  no 
doubt  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  present  high 
rate  of  interest  in  the  money  market  of 
London,  that  this  company  is  not  able  to 
carry  on  its  works  as  rapidly  as  it  might 
otherwise  have  done;  and,  if  the  directors 
do  not  obtain  an  advance,  the  eonsequence 
will  be  that  they  will  be  obliged  to  dis- 
charge a  considerable  number  of  persons 
whom  they  have  employed  throughout  the 
winter,  as  they  say — and  I  believe  truly— ^ 
not  altogether  with  a  view  to  their '  own 
advantagre,  but  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  employment  to  the 
distressed  poor  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
With  this  view,  I  believe  they  have  en- 
gaged gangs  of  workmen  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  line  where  they  thought  it 
most  advisable  to  afford  employment  to 
the  people;  and  unless  the  company  ob- 
tains some  advance,  a  large  body  of  work- 
men, to  the  number  I  stated  on  a  former 
evening,  will  necessarily  be  discharged. 
The  calls  hitherto  made  by  the  directors 
have  been  paid  up,  and  many  parties  have 
paid  their  calls  in  anticipation  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  intrusted  to  the  company 
by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  indeed  they 
have,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability, 
done  their  best  to  complete  the  railroad. 
They  hope,  if  this  advance  is  made  to 
them,  to  be  able  to  complete  about  110 
miles  more,  to  the  point  of  junction  with  the 
Limerick  and  Waterford  Railway,  which  is 
nearly  completed;  and  they  hope  to  have 
the  line  open  to  Limerick  early  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  that  it  will  be  completed  to 
Mallow  before  1848.  There  are  difficul- 
ties, I  understand,  connected  with  the  line 
of  road  between  Mallow  and  Cork,  which 
will  cause  some  delay  in  the  completion  of 
that  portion  of  the  line;  but,  as  I  have 
said,  the  directors  hope  to  open  the  line 
to  Limerick  early  in  the  autumn,  and  to 
Mallow  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
They  have  entered  into  contracts  for  the 
work;  and  the  whole  sum  advanced  by  the 
Government,  as  well  as  that  paid  by  the 
shareholders,  will  be  employed  in  the  ac- 
tual constKuction  of  earthworks  and  brick- 
work on  the  line.  They  have  already 
bought  and  paid  for  their  enginesy  ear« 
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riages,  and  for  the  rails  required  to  contb- 
nue  the  Hne  to  Mallow;  and,  consequently, 
the  whole  expenditure  will  be  employed  m 
the  encouragement  of  labour  in  Ireland— >- 
not  merely  the  500,000^  which  it  is  pro- 
posed the  Goyemment  shall  advance,  but 
the  same  sum  to  be  raised  bj  calls  upon 
the  shareholders.  We  stipulate  that  for 
erery  100,000i.  advanced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  company  are  to  lay  down  a  si- 
milar sum,  and  that  the  second  advance  of 
1 00,000/.  by  the  Government,  is  not  to  be 
paid  until  the  company  prove  that  the  furst 
sum  of  200,000^ — one-half  of  that  amount 
raised  by  themselves,  and  the  other  half 
advanced  by  the  Government — ^has  been 
actually  expended.  These  are  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  think  it  not  a  dis- 
advantageous proposal  to  make  the  ad- 
vance I  have  mentioned  to  this  company. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  this 
difference  between  advancing  money  for 
relief  works  and  for  the  construction  of 
railways — ^that  in  the  former  case  one-half 
only  of  the  amount  advanced  will  be  re- 
paid, while  in  the  latter  the  whole  will  be 
returned.  The  Public  Works'  Loan  Com- 
missioners have  also  recommended  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  make  advances 
to  two  other  railway  companies — ^the  Wa- 
terford  and  Kilkenny  Railway  Company, 
whose  line  passes  through  a  part  of  the 
country  which  has  suffered  very  materially 
from  ^stress,  and  to  which  we  propose  to 
advance  the  sum  of  83,000/. — and  the 
Dublin  and  Drogheda  Company,  to  which 
we  intend  to  advance  36,000/.  I  will  now 
state  the  purpose  of  the  second  resolution 
which  I  propose  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chairman.  At  the  end  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  a  vote  of  this  House 
was  taken  for  50,000/.,  to  be  advanced  by 
way  of  grant  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
useful  works  in  Ireland,  on  condition  that 
one-half  of  the  amount  required  for  such 
works  should  be  contributed  by  their  pro- 
jectors, to  meet  the  grants  to  be  made  by 
the  Government.  I  find  that  no  applica- 
tions have  been  received  for  grants  from 
ibis  vote,  with  the  exception  of  an  applica- 
tion for  aid  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Hiade  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Shannon.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  county  of  Ros- 
common and  to  Sligo,  if  the  navigation  of 
the  Hiade  and  that  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Shannon  were  improved,  so  as  to  en- 
able a  larger  description  of  steamers  to 
So  further  up  the  river  than  they  can 
0  at  present.    It  is  proposed,  therefore, 


to  apply  to  this  purpose  10,000/.  from 
the  vote  I  have  mentioned,  leaving  a 
balance  of  40,000/.  undisposed  of.  Now, 
as  we  have  not  received  any  applieation 
for  grants  from  this  vote,  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  advisable  to  continue  that  sum 
applicable  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is 
voted.  We  find  that  of  all  the  works  con* 
structed  under  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Government  early  last  Session,  none  have 
been  so  advantageous  as  the  fishery  piers. 
No  works  are,  I  believe,  so  generally  use- 
ful, or  will  contribute  so  materially  to 
increase  the  supply  of  food  in  Ireland. 
By  the  establishment  of  curing  houses  on 
parts  of  the  western  coast,  the  people 
have  been  induced  to  use  salt  fish  very 
extensively  as  an  article  of  food;  a  con- 
siderable fishery  has  been  carried  on,  large 
supplies  of  fish  have  been  provided;  and 
the  people  have  been  enabled  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  pay  their  way.  On  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Board  of  Works,  who  have 
the  administration  of  the  funds,  I  was 
told  by  the  chairman  that  there  was  no 
purpose  to  which  money  could  be  so  well 
appropriated  as  to  the  construction  of  these 
piers.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  grant  no 
money  whatever,  beyond  this  10,000/.,  for 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  Hiade  and 
the  Shannon,  for  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  to  aevote 
the  balance  of  40,000/.  from  the  sum  voted 
last  year  for  useful  works  to  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  Fishery  Piers  Act  of  last 
Session.  There  will,  therefore,  be  no  ad- 
dition to  the  sum  already  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  merely  a  different  appropriation 
of  the  money.  My  object  has  been  to 
state  what  the  views  of  the  Government 
are,  that  hon.  Gentlemen  may  come  to  this 
discussion  under  no  misapprehension  of  our 
intentions.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  at  pre- 
sent into  any  controversial  argument,  or  to 
attempt  any  reply  to  what  has  been  said. 
It  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  so  after- 
wards, but  at  present  I  merely  wish  to 
state  to  the  Committee  what  are  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  Government. 

Question  again  put  as  moved  on  Mon- 
day:— 

"That  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  be  authorized  to  direct  Advances  to  be 
made  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  issue  of  Loans  for  Public 
Works  and  Fisheries,  Ac,  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 620,0002.  in  the  whole,  to  be  by  them 
advanced  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  making 
the  following  Railways  in  Ireland,  viz.  :  —  The 
Great  Sonthem  and  Western  Railway ;  the  Wa« 
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ierford  Und  Kilkenny  Railway ;  and  the  Dublin 
and  Drogheda  Railway." 

Mr.  GOULBURN:   I  am  glad.   Sir, 
that  I  bad  DOt  an  opportunity  of  address- 
ing the  House  on  Monday;  for,  if  I  had 
then  followed  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  has  just  sat  down,  I  should  have  taken 
a  view  of  the  proposition  then  submitted 
to  the   House  very   different  from   that 
which  I  am  now  disposed  to  take  of  it 
after  the  explanation  he  has  given;  for  I 
certainly  was  not  aware  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  proposed  the  limitation — or 
rather   the  withdrawal  —  of  those   funds 
which  it  has  already  been  announced  were 
likely  to  be  appropriated  to  the  cultivation 
of  waste  lands  in  Ireland.     I  saw  upon  the 
Paper  a  Notice  from  the  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land that  that  subject  was  to  be  brought 
under  discussion;  and  I  naturally  imagined 
that,  in  addition  to  whatever  charge  might 
result  from  the  proposition  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  House  would 
be  called  upon  to  provide  the  1,000,0002. 
originally  announced  as  necessary  for  the 
cultivation    of   waste    lands.      I   believe 
that    if    that   scheme    had    been    prose- 
cuted at  all,  it  would  have  led  to  a  much 
more  considerable  expenditure.     I  am  ex- 
tremely glad,  therefore,   that  I  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  House 
till  after  the  speech  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  made    to-night.     I  partake,  in 
common  with  this  House,  in  the  satisfac- 
tion which  they  must  have  derived  from 
the  announcement  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in   the  early  part  of  his  ob- 
servations, that  the  panic  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  the  money  market  is,  in  a  de- 
gree, subsiding;  and  that  the  Bank,  having 
acted  with  less  caution  than  was  requisite 
in  the  management  of  the  great  transac- 
tions committed  to  it,  is  again  placed  in  a 
situation  to  afford  relief,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  those  who  are  suffering  from  its 
too  great  laxity  in  the  first  instance,  and 
too  great  contraction  afterwards.      It  is 
not  sufficient  for   us    to  inculcate  upon 
the  Bank  great  prudence  in  the  admin- 
istration  of   the    affairs    that    are    com- 
mitted to  it.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  take  care  that  we  ourselves  adopt  no 
course  which  is  liable  to  the  charge  of  im- 
prudence, or  which  may  lead  to  difficulty; 
and  it  is  equally  incumbent  upon  the  House 
-—without  throwing  censure  upon  those 
who  have  the   administration   of  affairs, 
without  at  all  doubting  the  difficulties  in 
which  they  are  placed,  or  cavilling  at  the 
means  they  may  adopt  to  meet  those  diffi* 


culties — to  point  out  to  the  Government 
the  necessity  of  acting  with  that  prudence 
which  it  is  their  duty  not  only  to  enforce 
upon   others,  but  to  set  the  example  of 
observing  themselves.     If  I  feel  any  diffi- 
culty with  respect  to  the  Motion  now  be- 
fore the  Committee,  it  is  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  consequences  which  may  follow 
from  that  Motion  as  regards  the  financial 
situation  of  this  country.   I  think  it  the  fair- 
est course — ^not  in  a  spirit  of  censure  or  of 
cavil,  but  with  a  view  to  ultimate  precau- 
tion— to  state  the  apprehensions  I  enter- 
tain, in  order  that  being  forewarned  we 
may  be  forearmed,  and  that  we  may  not 
involve  ourselves    eventually    in    serious 
pecuniary  difficulty.     Now,  Sir,  the  pro- 
position which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
made,  purports  to  be  merely  an  advance  to 
three   particular  railway  companies  of  a 
sum  of  620,000^;  and  as  it  is  now  ex- 
plained by   the  right  hon.   Gentleman — 
though  I  was  not  aware  of  the  circum- 
stance when  he  addressed  the  House  on 
the  subject  before — this  sum  of  620,0002. 
is  not  to  be  a  grant  in  addition  to  those 
already  made,   but  is   to  be   taken    out 
of  the    amount    proposed    to   be    raised 
by   loan   applicable  to    the    general    re- 
lief of  the  population  of  the  sister  coun- 
try.    In  the  first  place  I  would  observe, 
that  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
stated  with  respect  to  this  being  merely 
an  extension  of  the  principle  applicable  to 
public  works  in  general,  appears  to  mo  not 
to  be  supported  by  the  fact.     The  system 
upon  which  advances  for  public  works  in 
this  country  have  latterly  been  made,  is 
this :  —  a  regular  annual  sum  has  been 
devoted  to  the  purpose  of  assisting  such 
public  works,  without  distinction,  as  were 
able  to  afford  sufficient  security  for  the 
sums   advanced ;   the  advances   so  made 
are  no  burden  whatever  upon  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund.     They  do  not  in  any  way  de- 
tract from  the  sums  available  for  the  pub- 
lic  service.     The  Act  of   1842   allotted 
360,0002.  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  making 
advances  in  cases  in  which  they  might  be 
requisite ;  but  the  annual  repayments  on 
account  of  advances  previously  made  have 
been  amply   sufficient  to  meet  the   new 
issues  out  of  the  fund;  and  consequently 
the   advances  for  public  works,  confined 
within  the  Jimits  prescribed  by  the  Act, 
affected  in  no  degree  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  country,  as  they,  in  fact,  im- 
posed no  charge  on  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  pro- 
posesj  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of 
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raising  money  on  private  secnrity  at  the 
present  moment,  to  make  a  large  addition 
to  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
missioners ;  and  this  is  done  to  meet  a 
particular  case.  I  confess  I  do  not  con- 
template this  arrangement  without  some 
degree  of  apprehension.  Of  all  things 
which  I  think  this  House  ought  most  to 
guard  against,  there  is  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  to  he  careful  how  they  give 
their  sanction  to  grants  out  of  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund,  either  in  the  way  of  ad- 
vances, or  of  positive  grants ;  hecause  it 
necessarily  follows,  that  if,  in  addition  to 
the  annual  charges  which  devolve  upon  the 
country,  you  make  advances  of  large  sums 
from  time  to  time  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  you  reduce  the  halance  in  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  hy  that  reduction  you  produce 
an  augmentation  of  the  quarterly  deficiency 
hills,  which,  so  far  as  they  operate  to  divert 
to  the  assistance  of  Government  the  sums 
which  might  otherwise  he  available  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  accommodation  to 
trade,  are,  in  periods  of  difficulty  espe- 
cially, a  source  of  additional  embarrass- 
ment. It  is  on  this  account  that  I  view 
with  peculiar  jealousy  any  question  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  for  the  augmentation 
of  charges  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund; 
and  if  I  had  spoken  on  this  subject  on  a 
former  occasion,  considering  the  veiy  large 
charges  to  which  that  fund  has  been  sub- 
jected during  a  recent  period,  it  would  have 
been  one  of  my  strongest  arguments  in  de- 
rogation of  the  proposition  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  was  imposing 
upon  that  fund  such  a  charge,  in  addition 
to  those  already  made  upon  it,  as  must  in- 
evitably entail,  if  not  immediately,  at  least 
at  some  not  very  remote  period,  the  diffi- 
culties which  arise  from  an  increase  of 
the  deficiency  bills,  and  the  consequences 
they  produce  upon  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try. Although  I  am  now  relieved  from 
this  alarm,  so  far  as  regards  the  1,000,0002. 
granted  for  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands, 
and  the  charge  of  620,0002. ,  for  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  tells  us 
he  has  already  provided,  I  cannot  but 
think  there  is  just  ground  for  inculca- 
ting upon  the  Government  yet  more  pru- 
dence with  regard  to  their  future  ar- 
rangements. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  pro- 
poses to  make  an  advance  to  a  particu- 
lar railway  company,  which  has  paid  up 
half  its  capital,  and  has  complied  with  all 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  it.  Now,  I 
would  ask,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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makes  this  advance  in  the  present  case, 
can  he  refuse  it  to  other  railway  companies 
which  may  come  before  him  under  similar 
circumstances  ?     What  is  the  advantage 
you  are  conferring  upon  those  particular 
companies  ?     They  have  arrived  at  a  pe- 
riod when  they  are  in  a  situation  to  borrow 
in  the  market,  and  when  they  may  raise 
the  money  necessary  to  complete  their 
works  upon  the  terms  on  which  money  is 
to  be  procured  in  the  market.   It  is  their  in- 
terest, as  it  is  that  of  every  railway  company 
in  'the  same  situation,  that  their  railroads 
should  be  completed  within  the  shortest 
possible  period;  and  with  a  view  to  the 
completion  of  the  roads,  they  are  prepared 
to  make  sacrifices,   in  order  that    they 
may  obtain  some  return  for  the  capital 
they  have  already  expended.     Now,  if  one 
of  these  companies  were  to  go  into  the 
market  at  the  present  moment  to  bor- 
row the  1,000,0002.  which  it  requires,  it 
would  probably  be  required  to  pay  8  per 
cent.     But  the  Government  comes  to  its 
aid,  and  says,   '*  We  will  len<][  you  one- 
half  this  money  at  5  per  cent."     What 
would  be  the  effect  of  this  proceeding  upon 
a  competing  company — upon   one  which 
might  have  equal  interests,  which  was  in 
an  equally  prosperous  condition,  and  which 
was  equally  ready  to  avail  itself  of  such 
accommodation — ^if  it  was  obliged  to   go 
into  the  market  and  borrow  at  8  per  cent  ? 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  in  the  case  of  two 
competing  lines,  unless  you  extend  your 
bounty  to  both  equally,  you  give  one  an 
advantage  over  the  other  which  is  little 
consistent  with  justice  ?     I  think,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  consents  to 
make  the  advance  he  now  proposes,  he  will 
— unless  he  very  distinctly  proclaims  to  the 
contrary,  and  adheres  to  the  proclamation 
when  made — be  pressed  to   make  corre- 
sponding advances  to  all  other  similar  under- 
takings which  have  fulfilled  the  conditions 
imposed  upon  them;  and  if  this  be  the  case, 
I  know  not  to  what  amount  I  am  pledging 
myself  by  supporting  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.     But  if  this  system 
were  extended,  the  greatest  inconveniences 
would  result  from  it.     Railroad  companies 
when  assisted  by  the  Government,  by  the 
loan  of  half  the  amount  they  require,  at  5 
per  cent  interest,   when   otherwise  they 
could  not  obtain  the  money  at  less  than  8 
per  cent,  will  be  enabled  to  go  into  the 
market,   and  offer  a  higher  rate  of  in- 
terest for  the  rest  of  the  money  that  they 
want.  For  instance,  if  they  obtain  a  certain 
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Bum  from  Goyernmeiit  at  5  per  oent,  they 
could  afford  to  go  into  the  market  and 
offer  9  per  cent  for  the  remainder.  This 
must  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  rate  of 
interest  against  other  competing  hodies  in 
the  market ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  system 
he  adopted,  you  cause  additional  difficulties 
to  other  parties,  hy  compelling  them  to 
come  up  to  the  terms  which  the  company, 
assisted  hy  the  Government,  may  thcrehy 
he  enahled  to  afford.  It  is  particularly 
necessary,  at  the  present  moment,  to  incul- 
cate, with  a  view  to  the  future,  maxims  of 
great  caution  and  prudence  in  transactions 
of  this  kind.  We  know  how  ready  per- 
sons are  to  avail  themselves  of  the  slightest 
hope  of  assistance.  We  know  with  what 
weight  they  come  down  on  the  Government, 
and  press  claims  capahle  of  heing  supported 
hy  antecedent  precedents;  and  we  know 
how  difficult  it  is,  unless  there  he  great  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Government,  to  resist  claims  so  ad- 
vanced. But  if  they  are  not  resisted — 
if  the  prejsent  proposition,  instead  of  he- 
ing a  solitary  instance,  is  to  he  the  origin 
of  a  series  of  measures  of  the  same  de- 
scription— I  fear  for  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  I  dread  the  consequences  which 
may  ultimately  he  produced  hy  an  acquies- 
cence in  these  claims.  This  is  a  time  for 
caution,  independent  of  the  panic  which  at 
present  prevails.  I,  with  the  nght  hon. 
Gentleman,  helieve  the  present  to  he  an  ex- 
aggerated alarm  arising  from  some  miscon- 
'  duct  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  man- 
agement of  the  monetary  transactions  of 
this  country  are  committed.  It  was  stated 
the  other  night  hy  those  hest  competent  to 
form  a  judgment  on  the  suhject,  that  trade 
is  in  a  healthy  state — that  there  never 
was  a  greater  absence  of  undue  speculation. 
These  circumstances  lead  me  to  helieve, 
that  whatever  may  he  the  amount  of  the 
present  pressure,  it  will  shortly  subside. 
Still  I  see  enough  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  at  the  present  moment  to  in- 
duce me  to  enforce  the  greatest  degree  of 
prudence  with  respect  to  the  future,  lest 
we  should  involve  ourselves  in  difficulties, 
not  merely  of  a  temporary  character, 
from  which  it  would  not  he  possible  to 
provide  an  easy  escape.  This  country 
is  in  a  peculiar  condition,  arising  from  a 
combination  of  causes,  which  combination, 
I  believe,  was  never  in  any  antecedent 
period  known  to  exist.  It  is  notorious 
that  we  have  sustained  from  the  hand  of 
Providence  the  greatest  of  calamities  which 
can  afflict  a  nation.    Part  of  the  country 


has  been  visited  by  absolute  famine,  in 
consequence  of  which  there  has  arisen  a 
necessity  to  import  a  quantity  of  provisions 
beyond  what  in  any  antecedent  period  was 
ever  imported.  This  calamity,  too,  has 
not  been  confined  to  this  country  alone, 
but  has  operated  upon  other  countries 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and 
that  circumstance  has  greatly  contributed 
to  enhance  our  difficulties.  But  added  to 
this,  there  is  another  cause  for  monetary 
difficulty,  which  I  see  in  prospect,  and 
against  which  it  is  essential  to  take  every 
possible  precaution.  The  railway  system 
in  this  country  has  prevailed  to  a  most 
extraordinary  extent.  That  system,  pro- 
ductive as  it  is  of  a  great  increase  of  em- 
ployment, and  ultimately  of  great  advan- 
tage to  those  who  are  embarked  in  it,  does, 
however,  in  the  first  instance,  operate 
prejudicially  on  the  monetary  interest. 
It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  convert- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  floating  capital  of  the 
country  into  fixed  capital,  thereby  depriv- 
ing the  country  of  that  return  which  the 
floating  capital,  if  not  locked  up,  would 
bring  with  it,  and  locking  it  up  in  that 
which  for  a  considerable  period  cannot 
return  even  interest  on  the  sums  applied ; 
and  though  at  the  present  moment  we 
are  only  dealing  with  the  amount  of  rail- 
way speculation  provided  for  in  antecedent 
years,  yet  we  cannot  put  out  of  consider- 
ation that  the  amount  authorised  by  Parlia- 
ment in  the  last  year  to  be  expended  in 
railways,  will  come  into  operation  at  a 
future  period,  and  increase  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  change  of  floating  capital 
into  fixed.  It  must  be  remembered,  then, 
that  we  stand  pretty  much  in  the  situation 
of  a  banker,  who  having  a  large  capital  at 
disposal  should  lock  it  up  in  die  purchase 
of  reversions,  rather  than  apply  it  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  trade.  The  locking  up  of 
this  capital  and  withdrawing  it  thereby  from 
the  manufacture  of  exportable  articles,  leads 
to  a  still  greater  demand  for  bullion  to  pay 
for  the  commodities  which  we  are  obliged 
to  import.  The  application  of  the  large  sum 
which  we  have  in  prospect  to  undertakings 
of  this  kind,  does  for  a  time  diffuse  pros- 
perity to  the  class  employed  on  those  works. 
But  it  withdraws  from  the  manufacture  of 
exportable  commodities  that  sum  which 
might  otherwise  be  so  employed ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  gives  to  the  persons  em- 
ployed more  ample  means  than  ordinary  of 
purchasing  food  and  other  articles  of  con- 
sumption. All  this  tends,  in  a  time  of 
scarcity,  materially  to  enhance  the  importSi 
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and  to  render  jou,  therefore,  less  able  to 
proYide,  otherwise  than  hy  bullion,  for  the 
imported  articles.     Looking,  then,  to  the 
results  which  may  occur  in  ensuing  years 
from  the  application  to  the  railways  of  the 
large  sum  authorized  to  be  so  expended  in 
the  last    and  present   Session,   there   is 
ground  for  caution  as  to  how  we  interfere 
with  the  balances  in  the  Exchequer.      I 
ought  also  to  add,  that  there  is  another 
circumstance  which  operates  with  scarcely 
less  sererity  than  the  deficiency  of  food, 
and  that  is  the  deficiency  of  the  cotton 
crop.  The  price  which  that  commodity  has 
reached,  has  materially  added  to  the  amount 
which  this  country  must  pay  for  an  article 
hardly  less  necessary  than  of  food.     All 
these   circumstances  combined   make  me 
anxious  to  press  on  the  Government  the 
necessity  of  looking  forward  to  what  the 
state  of  the  country  may  be,  and  of  apply- 
ing to  themselves  that  advice  which  they 
80  properly  enforced  on  the  Bank,  of  *'  be- 
ing wise  in  time,"  and  not  letting  their 
avaflable  resources  get  out  of  their  hands, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  afterwards,  when 
a  difficulty  occurs,   recover  them.     From 
these  considerations  I  have  been  induced 
to   press    on    the    Government    and  the 
House  the  importance  of  extreme  caution 
with  respect  to  the  charges  which  we  im- 
pose on  the  revenue  of  the  country.     We 
are  already  under  deep  engagements,  either 
for  the  support  of  Ireland,  or  for  other  ne- 
cessary services.     For  draining,  under  the 
Acts  of  the  last  and  present  Sessions,  we 
have  authorized  the  issue  from  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund  of  3,500,000?.     How  far  the 
extent  of  the  demand  on  account  of  Ireland, 
arising  either  from   employment   on  the 
public  works,  or  from  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or 
against  fever  and  disease — all  sources  of 
considerable  expense — how  far  they  may  be 
covered  by  the  loan  already  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  have  no  means  of 
calculating.     If  I  am  to  calculate  on  the 
experience  obtained  previously  to  the  April 
quarter,  I  might  be  apprehensive  that  the 
means  provided  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  not  satisfy  these  demands.    But 
he  must  be  a  better  judge  on  this  point. 
In  addition,  I  would  observe  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  ordinary  services  of  the  year 
has  increased  beyond  that  of  antecedent 
periods;  that  the  balances  in  the  Exche- 
quer, which  in  January  were  9,000,000?., 
were  in  April  little  more  than  5,000,000?., 
and  that  any  large  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  Goyenunent  for  loans  from  the  Bank, 


would  incapacitate  that  establishment  from 
making  the  usual  advances  to  traders. 
I  trust,  after  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  apprehension.  I  have  only 
in  conclusion  to  add,  that  in  making  these 
observations,  so  far  from  being  actuated  by 
any  desire  of  embarrassing  the  Govern- 
ment, I  have  simply  done  so  with  the  view 
of  inculcating  on  the  House  and  on  the 
Government  the  necessity  of  timely  pru- 
dence, in  order  that  we  may  avoid  real 
difficulties  at  a  future  period. 

Mr.  FRENCH,  in  allusion  to  what  fell 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
adjoining  counties  to  the   Shannon  had 
been  assessed  for  the  improvement  of  the 
river,    which,    after    an    expenditure    of 
400,000?.  had,  as  an  experimental  drain- 
age, turned  out  a  failure — ^the  floods  were 
as  high  last  year  as  they  had  ever  been; 
nor  would  he  consent  to  any  further  out- 
lay, unless  on  the  express  condition  that 
the  counties  were  to  be  no  further  taxed — 
that  no  corresponding  sum  was  to  be  raised 
off  them  for  this  10,000?.,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  upper  part  of  the  river  near 
Lough  Allen.     On  this  understanding,  the 
vote  would  not  be  objected  to  by  him;  if 
otherwise,  he  should  take  the  sense  of  the 
House  on  it.     He  had  heard  the  statement 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  with  surprise  and  disap* 
pointment.     He  did  not  credit  the  state- 
ment that  the  sum  at  present  required  by 
the  Irish  railways  —  the  620,000?.,  then 
before  the  House — had  been  included  in 
the  amount  calculated  as  requisite  to  meet 
the  distress  in  Ireland  from  March  until 
October;  on  the  contrary,  he  asserted  that 
no  such  item  formed  part  of  the  estimate; 
and  of  the  correctness  of  his  assertion  he 
should  require  no  more  convincing  proof 
than  their  present  deliberation.     Had  it 
been  included  in  the  eight  millions,  where 
was  the  necessity  of  again  bringing  it  be- 
fore the  House  ?  These  eight  millions  hav- 
ing been   voted,   and    the  loan  actually 
raised,  was  this  a  time,  without  any  neces- 
sity, to  bring  forward  a  money  vote  ?     He 
would  acquit  his  right  hon.  Friend  of  such 
gross  folly.    The  facts  were,  three  railways 
in  Ireland,  the  Cashel,  the  Drogheda,  and 
the  Waterford  and  Kilkenny — ^half  their 
capital  paid  up — having,  in  common  with 
all  railways  in  England  and  Scotland,  a 
right  to  boiTow,  applied  for  loans  to  the 
Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners,  who  have 
but  360,000?.  at  their  disposal.    The  three 
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loaiis  were,  on  investigation,  approved  of. 
With  the  two  latter  there  would  not  have 
been  any  difficulty,  the  funds  in  the  Com- 
missioners' hands  being  more  than  suffi- 
cient, as  their  united  demands  amounted 
but  to  120,000?. ;  but  of  the  500,000?.  re- 
quired for  the  former,  little  more  than  one- 
tmrd  could  be  lent  at  present;  the  remain- 
der would  have  to  stand  over  till  next  year. 
In  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  it  being 
necessary  to  promote  as  much  as  possible 
the  employment  of  the  people,  lo,000  of 
whom  would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  if  the 
Cashel  company  did  not  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing the  money  they  required,  Government 
proposed  to  enable  the  Exchequer  Loan 
Commissioners    to    anticipate  their  next 
year's  resources,  and  to  make  at  once  the 
loan  they  had  agreed  on.    It  was  a  matter 
of  no  great  favour;  the  companies  were  en- 
titled to  borrow;  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Tamworth  had  last 
year  offered  the  Cashel  company  a  loan  of 
250,000?. — a  debate  ensued,  which  was 
adjourned;  the   matter  was  taken  up  by 
the  press,  the  effect  of  which  was,  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend,  alarmed  at  the  state  of 
the  money  market,  and  perplexed  at  the 
marmuring  of  the  GentleLn  behind  him, 
proposed  to  silence  the  clamour  by  aban- 
doning the  500,000?.  promised  for  the  re- 
clamation of  waste  lands  in  Ireland;  and 
by  taking  the  620,000?.  from  the  eight 
millions  of  money  apportioned  to  feed  the 
starving  population  of  Ireland — acts  which 
were,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  unwise  and 
impolitic,  but  positively  unjust.      If  the 
principle  of  this  measure  was,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  such  as 
had  been  declared,  he  could  not  see  why 
the  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord   George   Bentinck)   had   not   three 
months'  ago  been   carried  into  effect;  it 
was  at  least  a  fair,  comprehensive,  and  im- 
partial proposal,  which,  as  the  principle  of 
the  present  measure  was  not  to  be  extend- 
ed to  other  lines,  no  person  could  affirm 
this  was  entitled   to  be  considered.     He 
found  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  too  san- 
guine in  supposing  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
such  as  to  hold  out  the  slightest  expecta- 
tion of  having  half  a  million  to  spare.    His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  given  the  House  to 
understand  that  the    Soup   Kitchen  Act 
was  working  more  economically  than  he  an- 
ticipated.    Why  it  had  not,  except  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  Dubliu  unions,  as  yet 
come  into  operation.     So  far  from  being 
an  economical  measure,  it  would  be  more 
expensive  than  the  public  works  system; 
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and  there  would  not  be  a  return  of  any 
kind.  Under  the  public  works  system 
much  money  had  been  wasted,  but  somo 
useful  works  had  been  constructed.  Now 
they  had  nothing  to  look  to.  Under  this 
Soup  Kitchen  Act,  for  the  support  of  the 
eople  for  the  next  four  months,  a  rate  of 
Os,  in  the  pound  was  about  to  be  imposed 
on  the  property  of  Ireland.  How  it  was  to 
be  collected  was  beyond  his  (Mr.  French's) 
comprehension.  Then  came  the  poor  rate. 
To  finish  the  public  works  now  on  hands 
— and  which  the  Indemnity  Act  required 
should  be  done — a  sum  of  three  mUlions 
sterling  would  be  required.  If  he  was 
making  any  mis-statement,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  could  put 
him  right.  He  was  aware  an  estimate  of 
the  kind  had  been  made  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  which,  of  course,  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Irish  Government.  How  could  this 
taxation  be  supported  ?  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  prided  himself  on 
the  diminution  of  the  labourers  employed 
on  the  public  works,  as  if  it  was  the  result 
of  his  political  measures.  Let  him  recol- 
lect that  Government  had  issued  peremp- 
tory orders  for  the  dismissal  of  40  per  cent 
of  these  poor  people,  some  of  whom,  he 
was  assured,  had,  in  consequence,  perished 
of  want;  300,000  had  been  turned  off  the 
works;  tai&k-work  was  put  a  stop  to,  and 
those  who  were  retained  were  not  per- 
mitted to  earn  reasonable  wages;  200,000 
more  were  to  be  discharged  on  the  1st  of 
May;  and  the  remainder  were  to  be  kept 
at  the  miserable  wages  of  &d.  a  day,  for 
which  3d.  value  would  not  be  given.  He 
knew  from  the  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Works  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
where  the  men  were  working  by  task,  and 
earning  from  Is.  'k?.  io  Is,  &d.  a  day — 
the  works  were  well  and  permanently  exe- 
cuted, and  ample  value  given  for  the  money 
expended.  A  Treasury  Order  put  an  end 
to  all  this.  It  was  not  the  case  that  those 
dismissed  from  the  works  had  been  absorbed 
in  private  labour;  on  the  contrary,  notone- 
halP  of  the  destitute  persons  were  employ- 
ed, and  of  those  dismissed  many  had  per- 
ished from  famine.  In  some  few  cases  the 
persons  turned  from  the  roads  had  gone  to 
till  their  own  small  holdings;  but  the  far- 
mers had  diminished,  in  place  of  increasing, 
the  number  of  their  labourers.  In  the 
west,  many  of  them  had  converted  their 
property  into  capital,  and  emigrated  to 
America.  As  for  the  landlords  augment* 
ing  employment,  it  was  out  of  the  case; 
in  the  province  of  Connaught  not  a  shilling 
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of  rent  was  to  be  had.     His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  st-ated  that  he  had  placed  a  million 
and  a  half  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
landlords  of  Ireland,  to  he  by  them  used  in 
the  employment  of  the  people,  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  estates.     Such,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  fact;  1,000,000?.  of  this 
money  had  been  voted  a  year  ago  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  late  Government,  in 
common  with  2,000,000?.  to  England  and 
Scotland,  as  a  compensation  for  the  injury 
done  to  the  landed  interest  by  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws.     From  a  technical  difficulty 
this  sum  was  not  available  for  Irish  im- 
proYcment ;  and,  owing  to  the  bungling 
manner  in  which  the  Act  had  been  framed, 
this  sum  had  been  lying  idle  ever  since. 
To  this  sum  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  add  500,0002. ;  for  that,  and  that 
alone,  was  he  entitled  to  take  credit;  but 
he  begged  to  inform  his  right  hon.  Friend 
that  unless  an  alteration  was  made  in  the 
16th  Clause  of  the  Improvement  of  Pro- 
perty Bill  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  intentions  of  one  Government 
would  be  as  valueless  as  the  other;  and,  as 
far  as  the  west  of  Ireland  was  concerned, 
the  House  might  have  been  spared  the 
trouble  of  passing  the  BiU.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  declared  he  would  not 
sanction  any  outlay  under  it,  unless  the 
immediate  return  amounted  to  6|  percent. 
This  return,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  ow- 
ing to   the   low  value  of  land  in   Con- 
naught,  could   not   be  expected;  though 
on   the  eastern  coast,   on  improvements 
of   the  same  kind,   it  might    be  hoped 
for.     Now,  this,  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Louth,  in  the  way  the  board's  cal- 
culations were  made,  doubted.      But  let 
it  be  understood  that  where  destitution 
was   most  rife,   whei'e    employment  was 
most  needed,  where  the  people  were  daily 
perishing  from  famine — this,  the  sole  re- 
medial measure  brought  forward  by  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  was  not  to  be  made 
available  either  to  the  proprietors  or  the 
people.     The  improvement  of  the  waste 
lands  of  Ireland — a  measure  which,  if  car- 
ried on  with  spirit,  would  have  added  tens 
of  millions  to  the  yearly  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  empire — was,  they 
were  that  night  informed,  to  be  abandoned, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  assurances 
up  to  the  last  few  hours  in  both  Houses  by 
Cabinet  Ministers,  that  it  was  to  be  imme- 
diately proceeded  with.     The  other  Bill, 
which  had  not  yet  come  down  to  them. 


would  increase  the  evils  it  proposed  to  re- 
medy. He  wished  to  be  informed  if  the 
afterthought  of  his  right  hon.  Friend,  to 
which  he  had  been  driven  by  the  present 
monetary  crisis,  that  the  expenditure  for 
the  construction  of  railways  should  form 
part  of  the  loan  which  had  specially  been 
devoted  to  the  relief  of  Irish  distress,  ex- 
tended itself  also  to  the  fever  boards,  tho 
cost  of  which  would  be  enormous,  now 
that  pestilence  was  increasing  so  much 
throughout  the  country.  In  Sligo,  the 
typhus  fever  was  getting  worse  from  day 
to  day;  it  had  spread  from  the  environs  to 
the  leading  streets,  and  there  was  not  a 
street  in  Sligo  free  from  it ;  in  Ballina 
workhouse,  there  were  500  in  fever — and 
since  the  8th  of  October  730  persons  died 
in  it ;  in  Ballinrobe,  there  were  700  in 
fever  at  one  time,  and  the  medical  man 
sent  down  by  Government  had  taken  it, 
and  he  feared  lost  his  life  ;  at  Castlerea 
there  were  830  in  fever  at  one  time  out  of 
990  inmates.  This  workhouse  fever  was 
most  fatal.     The  Erne  Packet  states — 

"  Feyer  is  making  dreadful  ravages  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh — ^many  persons  who  have 
left  the  poorhouse,  have  spread  contagion 
amongst  their  relatives  in  the  rural  districts — 
in  one  instance  twelve  persons  are  lying  in  a 
wretched  hovel,  having  taken  fever  from  the  late 
inmates  of  a  workhouse." 

In  Dungarvon,  he  found  from  the  Water- 
ford  Ufailf  fever  was  rapidly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  that  the  mortality  was  dread- 
ful. In  Buttevant  there  were  450  in  fever 
in  the  workhouse  hospital — ^both  hospitals 
crowded,  and  hundreds  attacked  through 
the  town — Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  M'Bride, 
dec.  In  the  King's  County,  the  master  of 
the  workhouse,  Mr.  Hart  was  lately  dead, 
the  clerk  and  several  of  the  cle^gymen  were 
in  fever.  In  the  Mallow  workhouse  there 
were  400111;  in  Cork  thirty-six  bodies  were 
buried  in  the  same  grave  ;  300  coffins  were 
sold  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  ;  an  additional  hos- 
pital, the  Catsfort,  was  opened,  and  so 
soon  filled,  that  four  persons  were,  on  the 
first  day,  with  physicians'  certificates,  left 
lying  at  the  gates  for  want  of  room  to  take 
them  in ;  and  the  next  morning  forty-nine 
additional  patients  arrived.  The  deaths 
from  fever  amounted  to  500  weekly.  Bel- 
fast and  Limerick  were  nearly  as  badly  off. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  every  portion  of 
Ireland;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  danger 
must  be  resolutely  met,  for,  if  steps  were 
not  taken  to  stop  it,  the  pestilence  would 
soon  extend  itself  to  England;  and  he 
called  upon  English  Members,  for  their  own 
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safety,  to  see  that  the  Gorernment  did  its 
duty.  England  was  deeply  interested  and 
concerned  in  putting  forth  the  utmost  ef- 
forts to  alleviate  the  sad  condition  of  the 
Irish  people ;  and,  had  his  right  hon. 
Friend  not  shrunk  from  his  origmal  pro- 
posal, and  ahandoned  his  own  measures, 
there  was  little  to  apprehend  for  the  suc- 
cess of  hoth. 

Mr.  MONTAGUE  GORE  intended  to 
support  the  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  hut  wished  to  mention 
some  reasons  why  upon  general  grounds 
he  was  inclined  to  support  puhlic  grants 
for  the  construction  of  railways  in  Ire- 
land. The  objections  commonly  were,  first, 
that  such  grants  would  interfere  with 
private  enterprise;  and  secondly,  that  they 
would  entail  expense  upon  the  country. 
As  to  the  first  point,  there  were  in  Ireland 
immense  resources — agricultural  and  mi- 
neral, and  fisheries — which  had  long  been 
totally  undeveloped  and  unworked;  and  at 
the  same  time  there  was  in  this  country 
great  wealth,  and  no  want  of  private  en- 
terprise, which  was  extending  itself  to  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  globe.  The  reason  why 
this  private  enterprise  had  not  been  directed 
to  Ireland,  was  want  of  security.  Now, 
one  efficient  way  to  give  security  would  be 
by  Government  grants,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, for  public  works,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  railways.  Private  enterprise 
would  then  follow ;  and,  so  far  from  such 
grants  being  injurious  to  private  enterprise, 
they  would  be  subsidiary  to  it,  and  lay  a 
foundation  for  it.  When  the  Poor  Law 
was  introduced  here,  in  the  time  of  Eli- 
zabeth, grants  for  public  works,  such  as 
the  drainage  of  the  fens,  were  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  remove  the  immediate  pressure 
attendant  upon  the  change ;  and,  in  the 
same  way,  a  system  of  public  works  was 
had  recourse  to  when  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
was  passed.  As  to  the  other  argument, 
that  expense  would  be  entailed,  that  would 
apply  to  every  grant  of  public  money;  but 
it  was  natural  to  ask  whether  Ireland  was 
not  at  present  costing  us  something  ?  If, 
by  a  proper  system  of  public  works,  we 
could  lay  the  foundation  of  future  pros- 
perity and  tranquillity,  should  we  save  no 
expense  in  the  items  of  troops  and  police  ? 
In  a  period  of  hostilities,  would  it  be  of  no 
advantage  to  have  railways?  Why,  the 
Governor  General  of  India,  in  his  Minute 
of  July  28,  1846,  stated,  that  "  he  esti- 
mated that  the  value  of  moving  troops  and 
stores  with  great  rapidity,  would  be  equal 
to  the  services  of  four  regiments  of  in- 


fantry, and  that  this  reduction  of  military 
establishment  would  be  a  saving  of  50,000l. 
a  year ;"  in  addition  to  the  commercial 
and  agricultural  advantages.  It  was  some- 
times said,  that  railways  could  only  suc- 
ceed by  traffic  between  large  towns  which 
they  might  connect,  and  that  they  were 
better  suited  for  the  seats  of  commei*ce 
and  manufacturing  industry  than  for  agri- 
cultural districts  ;  but,  as  appeared  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Kailway  Acts 
Enactments,  in  1846,  Mr.  Peto  stated  as 
the  result  of  his  experience,  "  that  the 
people  in  manufacturing  districts  did  not 
travel  anything  like  so  much  as  an  agri- 
cultural population;'*  and  that  it  had  been 
ascertained  in  Belgium,  ''  that  the  traffic 
of  the  small  towns  and  villages  along  a 
line  was  proportionately  greater  than  the 
traffic  between  two  large  cities  at  the 
termini;"  and  this  latter  remark  might  be 
confirmed,  also,  by  some  cases  in  England. 
The  facility  of  communication  called  into 
existence  new  branches  of  industry,  and 
made  agricultural  produce  more  vsJuable, 
and  land  productive  which  was  before  of 
no  value.  Such  too  had  been  the  case  in 
Belgium  ;  so  that  upon  that  ground  there 
was  no  reason  to  fear  the  success  of  rail- 
ways in  Ireland.  In  a  Committee,  last 
year,  upon  a  line  of  railway  running 
through  Lincolnshire,  it  was  proved  that 
the  value  of  com  was  often  less  there  than 
in  Mark  Lane  and  the  other  great  markets; 
and  it  was  used  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  a  railway,  that  from  improved  com- 
munication the  price  of  corn  would  rise 
in  those  agricultural  districts  to  a  level 
with  the  London  and  other  principal 
markets.  He  doubted  not  that  railways 
would  tend  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country;  and  it  would  help  to  remedy  the 
great  misfortune  of  Ireland,  viz.,  the  im- 
mense number  of  small  holdings,  and  the 
want  of  a  substantial  yeomanry.  The 
difficulty  was  to  know  how  to  find  occupa- 
tion for  those  who  were  now  small  farmers, 
and  ought  to  fall  into  the  class  of  labour- 
ers; and  by  the  aid  of  railways  that  might 
be  accomplished.  The  small  holdings 
miffht  be  consolidated,  and  a  substantial 
body  of  yeomary  created.  With  respect 
to  fisheries,  in  the  promotion  of  which  he 
felt  a  strong  interest,  it  was  unquestionable 
that  railways  would  tend  to  increase  the 
profits  of  fisheries.  He  could  give  a  strong 
illustration  of  this  position.  Mr.  M*Culloch, 
in  his  recently  published  Account  of  the 
British  Empire,  says — 
"  We  beg  leave  to  Imj  before  the  reader  an  ex- 
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tnei  firom  &  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Morning 
ChnmicU  by  the  Birmingham  correspondent  of 
that  journal :  '  In  the  year  1829  there  were  bnt 
ten  fish  merchants  in  Birmingham :  but  since  the 
opening  of  the  yarioas  railways  which  now  centre 
in  or  communicate  with  the  town,  the  number  has 
increased  to  forty,  ezclusiTe  of  scToral  dealers  of 
small  note  who  reside  in  the  suburbs.  The  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  consumed  is  shown  to  be 
as  follows : — 

Tons.  Population. 

In  1829     ...        400     150,000 

1835     ...     2,000     160,000 

1840     ...     2,500     180,000 

1845     ...     3,910     200,000 

This  amaiing  increase  had  not  been  occasioned 
by  the  Tariff  of  1842,  but  by  the  fitcilities  afforded 
by  means  of  railways  for  the  transfer  of  fish. '  " 

He  could  not  omit  to  notice  here  the  great 
importance  of  the  construction  of  piers  and 
harbours  of  refuge  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
5,910.  Some  remarks  made  by  the  in- 
telligent "  Ttmes*  Commissioner"  bore 
upon  this  subject;  and  his  anthoritj  was 
of  the  more  consequence,  because  in  some 
parts  of  his  work  he  was  not  so  favourable 
to  railways  as  some  gentlemen.  Mr. 
Poster  said — 

"  Provide  suitable  piers  and  harbours  for  the 
accommodation  and  safisty  of  the  fishing  craft ; 
this  wonld  be  a  direct  encouragement  to  industry, 
and  would  leave  lasiness  in  sight  of  an  abundance 

of  fish  without  an  excuse These 

people  are  fed  by  the  money  of  England,  which 
would  already  have  built  twice  over  all  the  piers 
and  harbours  they  wanted,  and  have  enabled  them 
independently  to  earn  their  own  food." 

It  had  been  said  in  another  place,  and  sub- 
lished  in  a  pamphlet,  that  the  Irish  were 
BO  lazy  and  idle  that  it  was  of  no  use  to 
attempt  to  make  them  independent;  and 
the  fisheries  were  particularly  mentioned. 
Now,  he  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Rush,  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  written  in  No- 
vember last,  respecting  the  state  of  Clad- 
dagh,  the  well  known  fishing  colony;  and 
Dr.  Rush  stated — 

"  For  the  last  month  no  herrings  of  any  conse- 
quence haTe  been  taken  in  the  Bay  of  Galway  ; 
they  have  passed  from  our  bay  to  Westport  and 
the  more  northern  bays,  but  our  poor  fishermen 
were  unable  to  pursue  them  from  not  being  able 
to  provide  themselves  with  provisions  on  a  coast 
where  they  might  be  windbound  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  as  well  as  firom  the  worn-out  and  im- 
perfect rigging  of  their  boats.  Many  of  the  fisher- 
men told  me  the  severity  of  the  weather  during 
the  late  gales  had  no  terrors  for  them  if  they  had 
good  strong  ropes,  sails,  ^.,  to  enable  them  to 
get  round  the  north-westerly  points  of  out  coast. 
....  During  the  late  harvest  herring  fishery 
there  was  a  lamentable  want  of  salt  to  cure  this 
perishable  article  of  human  food." 

Very  great  praise  was  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  what  they  had  done  in  respect  to 
cariDg  Btalions.    Bat  what  was  the  condi- 
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tion  of  these  people  now  ?  On  the  5th  of 
March  last  Dr.  Rush  wrote — 

"  As  a  proof  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  repro- 
ductive way,  I  will  tell  you  what  myself  and  a 
few  others  have  been  enabled  to  accomplish  with 
100^,  which  we  received  fi'om  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  assist  the  poor  fishermen  of  this  lo- 
cality  I  commenced  with  holding  out 

premiums  of  provisions  to  every  boat's  crew  that 
contrived  to  put  the  first-class  boats  in  some  sail- 
ing order.  The  result  is,  I  have  sent  to  sea  within 
the  last  twelve  days  no  loss  than  sixty-four  boats 
manned  with  five  and  six  men  to  each.  These  have 
returned,  bringing  into  market  fish,  worth  about 
800/.,  which  the  country  people  have  eagerly 
bought  up." 

The  Irish  were  not  destitute  of  energy  and 
spirit,  but  would  earn  their  livelihood  in  an 
honest  and  respectable  way  if  the  means 
were  placed  within  their  power.  The  fact 
that  an  Irishman  in  Ireland,  leading  an 
idle  life,  had  often  a  brother,  a  hard-work- 
ing  man,  in  England,  proved  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  Ivish 
people,  which  prevented  their  working  aa 
actively  as  any  other  people.  In  Scotland^ 
at  one  period,  there  was  great  want  of 
spirit  and  energy;  and  one  way  by  which 
industrious  habits  were  introduced,  was  the 
construction  of  roads  and  the  improvement 
of  internal  communication.  Wales  was 
once  such  a  disturbed  and  disordered  coun- 
try, that  Burke  said  an  Englishman  would 
be  "  likely  to  be  killed  if  he  ventured  away 
from  the  high  road,  and  that  it  was  known  to 
us  only  by  invasion ; ' '  but  what  country  was 
more  orderly,  and  peaceable,  and  tranquil 
now  ?  Wise  legislation  and  good  counsels 
might  do  the  same  for  Ireland.  It  had 
been  stated  by  Spencer,  that  in  his  day 
some  persons  attributed  the  bad  state  of 
Ireland  to  the  stars,  or  to  the  bad  dispo- 
sitions of  the  people;  and  that,  in  terms 
similar  to  those  used  more  recently,  it  was 
said  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  England 
if  Ireland  were  sunk  into  the  sea.  "  No," 
remarked  Spencer,  "  these  are  the  opinions 
of  desperate  men,  rather  than  of  wise  coun- 
sellors;" and,  he  says,  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, the  miseries  of  Ireland  were  owing 
neither  to  the  stars,  nor  to  the  soil,  nor 
to  any  peculiarity  of  the  people,  but  to  the 
want  of  wise  and  sound  legislation.  Many 
years  had  since  elapsed;  bnt  the  causes 
of  Irish  wretchedness  were  still  a  subject 
of  speculation ;  and  it  was  remarkable 
that  so  very  little  change  had  taken  place 
in  its  condition.  lie  would  give  his  sup- 
port to  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment; but  he  could  not  sit  down  with- 
out expressing  the  hope  that  the  present 
calamity,  severe  as  it  was,  might  not  be 
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without  its  use.  The  feeling  of  a  common 
calamity,  the  sense  of  a  common  danger, 
might  Buhdue  those  angrj  passions  and 
heal  those  dissensions  which  had  so  long 
distracted  the  sister  island;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  nohle  and  generous  sympathy 
which  Great  Britain  had  shown  towards 
Ireland  in  the  moment  of  her  distress, 
would  exercise  no  transitory  influence,  hut 
that  from  it  would  spring  the  fruits  of 
lasting  good  will  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  that  the  hearts  of  the  two  races 
might  long  be  knit  together  by  the  ties  of 
reciprocal  and  cordial  esteem.  Considering 
how  the  public  attention  had  been  directed 
to  the  requirements  of  Ireland,  and  the  feel- 
ing that  had  been  expressed  in  her  favour, 
he  trusted  that  they  had  seen  the  dawn  of 
a  brighter  and  better  day;  when  Ireland 
might  enter  on  a  career  of  improvement, 
though  late,  among  European  nations;  and 
at  last  attain  the  same  eminence  and  pros- 
perity which  this  country  had  so  long  hap- 
pily enjoyed;  when  *'  the  many  dowries  of 
nature."  in  Lord  Bacon's  language.  "  with 
which  Ireland  is  endowed,  should  be  no 
longer  neglected;  whereof  we  in  our  day 
may.  by  the  good  pleasure  of  Almighty 
God.  receive  more  than  the  first-fruits  ; 
and  our  posterity  a  growing  and  springing 
vein  of  riches  and  power." 

Mr.  W.  R.  COLLETT  said,  that  he 
should  not  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble  the 
House  at  any  length,  as  every  thing  for 
which  he  had  before  contended  was  now 
admitted.  He  had  said,  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment would  undertake  a  plan  for  the 
construction  of  500  miles  of  railway  in 
Ireland,  50,000  men  might  instantly  be 
sent  to  work;  and  now  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  only  undertaken  a  scheme  em- 
bracing 150  miles,  instead  of  500.  15,000 
men  would  be  employed  according  to  their 
own  statement.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  his  assertion  was  completely  verified. 
But.  as  he  had  said,  every  thing  was  now 
admitted;  even  the  security  was  admitted; 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated 
that  Irish  railways  were  a  perfectly  good 
security.  At  the  same  time  he  must  ob- 
serve, that  there  were  other  lines  in  the 
same  position  as  those  which  had  been  se- 
lected for  Government  assistance;  and  he 
trusted  that  before  long  the  same  principle 
would  be  carried  out  still  further,  and 
that  the  sum  of  1,700,000?.  would  be 
▼oted  for  the  purpose.  He  wished  to  know 
why,  in  the  case  of  the  Waterford  and 
Limerick  line,  an  exception  had  been  made 
to  the  general  rule,  and  that  line  had  been 


allowed  to  take  the  money  offered  by  seve- 
ral baronies?  With  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  ought  to  be  employed 
upon  500  miles  of  railway,  it  ought  to  be 
75,000;  but  not  quite  half  that  number 
were  now  employed  in  Ireland.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  line,  he 
had  witnessed  the  beneficial  results  which 
the  employment  of  4,000  men  in  the  island 
of  Anglesea  had  produced:  there  had  been 
no  distress  there,  although  the  potato  crop 
had  failed  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in  Ire- 
land. The  statements  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  when  advo- 
cating his  Irish  railway  scheme,  had  been 
amply  verified  by  results  which  had  re- 
cently occurred.  It  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  travelling  in  Ireland  had  not  diminish- 
ed during  the  period  of  suffering  to  which 
that  country  had  been  exposed.  It  was 
also  extraordinary  that  in  no  country  where 
a  single  line  of  railway  was  laid  down,  had 
war  occurred.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
assign  a  reason;  but  it  was  certainly  some- 
what remarkable  that  a  system  which 
tended  so  directly  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity, the  wealth,  and  the  comfort  of  a 
people,  should  also  have  had  the  effect  of 
averting  the  greatest  of  all  calamities — 
war. 

Mr.  CAYLE Y  then  rose  and  said :  Sir, 
I  wish  I  could  consider  it  my  duty  to  con- 
fine the  few  observations  I  shall  make  to 
the  Committee  to  the  subject  nominally 
before  it.  Considering,  however,  the  course 
the  discussion  took  on  the  last  sitting  of 
the  Committee,  and  considering  the  pre- 
sent critical  situation  of  the  country  with 
respect  to  its  commerce  and  its  credit.  I 
find  it  impossible  to  preclude  myself  ^m 
entering  upon  those  all-important  topics. 
Not  that  1  underrate  the  importance  of 
the  proposition  made  to  us.  viz.,  to  apply 
some  portion  of  the  8,000,000if.  loan  al- 
ready granted  to  Ireland,  towards  the  as- 
sistance of  some  of  its  railways.  On  the 
contrary,  I  thought  the  proposal  made  by 
my  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn 
(Lord  George  Bentinck)  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  in  reference  to  Irish 
railways,  would  have  been  a  practical  and 
reproductive  measure,  and  that  it  was  in- 
troduced to  our  notice  in  a  statesmanlike 
manner.  But  when  I  reflected  on  the  ter- 
rible calamity  that  had  befallen  Ireland, 
the  earnest  purpose  which  the  Government 
had  exhibited  in  meeting  it.  and  that  on 
them  the  responsibility  devolved  of  pro- 
tecting the  country  from  the  impending 
disaster,  as  far  as  human  means  could  do 
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it,  I  felt  it  impossible  to  withhold  iny  con- 
iidence  in  Her  Majesty's  Administration. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  cannot  now  op- 
pose the  measure  introduced  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Irish  railways, 
indeed,  is  the  subject  nominally  before 
the  House.  But  what  is  the  subject  on 
the  tip  of  every  tongue,  and  which  has 
possession  of  every  man's  thoughts  at 
the  present  moment?  It  is  the  stagnation 
of  trade,  the  disemployment  of  industry, 
the  suspension  of  credit,  the  shock  given 
to  confidence — not  only  in  the  metropolis, 
but  throughout  the  country.  How  has  this 
state  of  things  arisen?  No  one  denies 
that  it  is  caused  by  a  derangement  in  our 
monetary  system.  The  question,  then, 
before  us  is.  Which  is  to  blame  for  the 
derangement:  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of 
1844,  on  which  our  system  of  currency  is 
based;  or  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  the  management  of  the 
currency?  The  first  question,  then,  is, 
Has  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  an- 
swered the  purpose  for  which  it  was  en- 
acted ?  The  second  question  is.  Has  the 
Bank  of  England  been  guilty  of  misma- 
nagement? Now,  the  object  of  the  Bank 
Charter  Act,  so  far  as  I  understand  it — 
for  I  was  too  ill  then  to  attend  to  its  pro- 
gress through  this  House — was  threefold, 
viz.,  to  give  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
the  convertibility  of  bank  notes,  to  in- 
crease the  stability  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  protect  the  country  from  those 
ruinous  fluctuations  in  prices  which  had 
heretofore  led  to  such  disastrous  effects 
upon  our  agriculture  and  trade.  Have 
these  three  objects  been* accomplished  ?  I 
won't  deny  that  the  convertibility  of  the 
bank  notes  is  secure;  it  is  almost  too  se- 
cure; for,  like  Midas,  we  are  in  danger  of 
starving  in  the  midst  of  a  hoard  of  gold. 
But  is  the  Bank  more  stable  than  it  was; 
is  it  more  capable  of  administering  aid  to 
suffering  commerce  than  before  ?  On  the 
contrary,  instead  of  being  competent  to 
support  legitimate  commercial  enterprise 
in  a  difficult  crisis,  has  it  not  been  in  ac- 
tual need  of  assistance  itself?  Has  the 
system  of  1844  protected  trade  from  the 
revulsions  to  which  it  was  boasted  by  its 
promoters  that  it  would  prove  so  efficient 
an  antidote  ?  Let  the  present  melancholy 
condition  of  the  country  return  the  reply. 
No  elaborate  columns  of  figures  need  be 
introduced  to  puzzle  and  embarrass  the 
question;  nor  can  blame  now  be  thrown,  as 
heretofore,  on  over-speculation — on  coun- 
try baoka  and  joint-stock  banks — as  the 


causes  of  the  present  calamity.  The  plain 
matter  before  us  is,  Has  the  Bank  or  the 
system  done  the  mischief?  No  doubt  the 
promoters  of  this  system  will  blame  the 
Bank  as  the  managers  of  the  system,  in- 
stead of  the  system  itself.  What  impostor 
ever  confessed  that  the  patient  died  of  his 
nostrum?  My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  supporting  the  measure  of 
1844,  when  before  Parliament,  last  Mon- 
day joined  those  who  attribute  the  blame 
to  the  Bank  directors.  In  pursuing  this 
course,  I  do  not  think  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  done  justice  to  the  conduct  of 
those  gentlemen;  nor,  in  making  his  charge 
against  them,  did  it  appear  to  me  that  he 
rightly  appreciated  the  causes  of  the  pre- 
sent difficulty.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer stated  that  there  were  alarm  and 
panic;  but,  in  connexion  with  that  alarm 
and  panic,  he  asserted  that  they  were  un- 
necessary and  without  foundation,  because 
there  was  abundance  of  moiiey;  and  he 
quoted  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation 
as  proving  his  assertion.  As  I  have  already 
remarked,  I  do  not  think  my  right  hon. 
Friend  has  duly  appreciated  the  causes  of 
the  existing  difficulty;  nor  has  he  explain- 
ed how  it  happened  that,  with  the  amount 
of  notes  which  he  stated  to  be  in  circulation, 
money  could  not  be  procured  to  carry  on  the 
legitimate  trade  of  the  country.  From  the 
official  accounts  which  appeared,  the  public 
saw  that  a  drain  had  set  in  on  the  means 
possessed  by  the  Bank  for  condncting  its 
banking  business;  and,  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, it  was  also  seen  that  the  Bank  was 
obliged  to  go  into  the  money  nuurket  to 
enable  it  to  accommodate  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  respect  of  his  deficiency 
bills — a  proceeding  which  necessarily  ex- 
cited alarm.  Mercantile  men  naturally 
reasoned  in  this  way:  "  If  the  Bank  is  so 
weak  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  going 
into  the  money  market  to  obtain  the  means 
of  accommodating  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  will  it  have  sufficient  means  to 
meet  the  purposes  and  the  necessities  of 
trade?"  A  progressive  diminution  of 
bullion  and  of  the  reserves  at  the  command 
of  the  banking  department,  were  seen  to 
be  in  operation;  and  was  not  this  sufficient 
to  create  alarm  ?  Then  occurred  what  had 
never  occurred  during  any  previous  crisis: 
the  Bank  refused  all  applications  for  dis- 
counts. Was  not  this  sufficient  to  add  to 
the  alarm  ?  The  result  is,  that  although 
the  circulation  appears  full,  all  holders  of 
money  are  afraid  to  part  with  it.     Every 
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one  retains  as  much  of  it  as  he  can  keep, 
for  he  DOW  knows  that  he  cannot  go  to  the 
Bank  in  case  of  need,  as  in  former  times. 
Although  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheouer 
has  told  us  that  there  are  20,000,000;. 
of  notes  with  the  public,  he  has  not 
told  us  how  much  is  in  actire  circulation. 
Under  a  feeling  of  panic,  a  large  amount 
has  evidently  been  hoarded;  which  is 
the  reason  why  in  the  midst  of  an  ap- 
parent abundance  of  money  a  scarcity 
of  it  is  experienced.  Then  are  we 
led  to  believe  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land requires  for  its  own  till,  and  those 
of  its  twelve  branches  about  4,000,000Z. 
notes.  Is  this  obtained  from  the  notes 
with  the  public,  or  from  the  reserve  with 
the  Bank  ?  If  from  the  latter  source,  it  is 
evident  that  at  the  time  the  Bank  was  sup- 
plying my  right  hon.  Friend  for  his  defi- 
ciency bills,  Uieir  till  must  have  been  vir- 
tually empty.  Then  the  London,  the  coun- 
try and  joint-stock  bankers  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  require,  it  is  said,  not 
much  less  than  12  or  14,000,0002.  out  of 
the  notes  said  to  be  with  the  public,  to 
keep  their  tiUs  supplied;  so  that  when 
20,000,0002.  notes  are  said  to  be  with  the 
public,  not  more  than  6  or  7,000,0002.  per- 
haps are  in  active  circulation.  A  diminu- 
tion of  the  circulation,  when  the  Bank  re- 
serve of  notes  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  must 
necessarily,  therefore,  be  an  abstraction  of 
its  notes  really  in  active  circulation  with 
the  public  for  the  purposes  of  trade — that 
is  to  say,  it  is  a  diminution  from  an  amount 
of  something  like  6,000,0002.  rather  than 
from  (say)  20,000,0002.,  and  faUs  heavier 
on  the  public  in  that  proportion.  Commer- 
cial men,  therefore,  seeing  that  the  Bank 
refused  all  discount — even  when  the  circu- 
lation was  full — naturally  reflected,  ''  How 
will  the  matter  stand  when  the  drain  of 
gold  for  imported  corn  shall  have  decreased 
the  circulation  with  the  public  two  or  three 
millions  more?"  This  put  an  end  to  con- 
fidence; and  was  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  panic  which  has  begun,  and  which, 
despite  of  the  sanguine  anticipations  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  fear,  is 
far  from  having  come  to  an  end  :  for  the 
whole  superstructure  of  our  great  commer- 
cial enterprise  is  based  upon  credit,  and 
credit  cannot  exist  without  confidence. 
The  confidence  of  the  mercantile  body 
hitherto  has  been,  and  with  reason,  that  in 
any  dead-lock  of  the  commercial  machine 
from  a  temporary  suspension  of  credit,  they 
had  the  Bank  of  England  to  look  to  in  the 
last  resort,  as  a  great  power  having  the 


means  at  its  command  to  uphold  the  credit 
of  the  country.  But  the  prestige  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  gone — ^your  Act  of 
1844  has  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  an 
ordinary  banking  establishment — and  credit 
has  now  nowhere  to  look  for  that  confidence 
on  which  its  existence  depends.  And  under 
what  circumstances  has  this  state  of  things 
occurred  ?  Without  an  undue  expansion  of 
the  credit  system,  with  stocks  remarkably 
low,  when  merchants  have  been  prover- 
bially cautious  :  it  has  been  produced  only 
by  a  drain  of  bullion  to  pay  for  imported 
com.  But  is  it  to  be  endured,  that  to 
carry  out  an  abstract  principle,  the  busi- 
ness of  this  great  country  is  to  be  brought 
to  a  stand  at  a  time  when  more  than  ever 
it  is  essential  that  it  should  go  on  ?  Is  it 
to  be  tolerated  that  the  woi^ing  classes 
should,  by  your  system  of  currency,  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  at  a  moment 
when  the  high  prices  of  provisions  renders 
it  more  than  ever  necessary  that  they 
should  be  fully  employed  ?  Can  a  system, 
for  righting  the  balance  of  trade,  be  suffer- 
ed to  continue,  which  can  only  accomplish 
its  end  by  causing  ruin  and  starvation  to 
the  country?  But  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer,  instead 
of  objecting  to  a  system  which  has  pro- 
duced such  unfortunate  results,  has  blamed 
the  management  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Now,  I  have  always  observed,  that  when 
monetary  crises  have  occurred,  some  cause 
or  other  different  from  the  real  one  was 
assigned  for  their  occurrence,  Thus,  in 
1825,  over-trading  and  over-population 
were  blamed  as  the  causes;  in  1826,  the 
country  banks  were  blamed;  in  1836,  the 
joint-stock  banks;  and  now,  instead  of  at- 
tributing the  blame  of  the  present  derange- 
ment to  the  Bank  charter  of  1844,  the 
blame  is  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Bank.  I  readily  admit  that  the  issue  de- 
partment of  tho  Bank  is  safe  for  the  pre- 
sent; but  was  the  charter  of  1844  intended 
simply  to  prevent  the  issue  department 
from  being  in  an  unsound  state  ?  Was  the 
system  now  in  operation  devised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country;  or  were  the  interests 
of  the  country  to  bend  to  the  success  of 
the  system.  The  philosophical  gentlemen, 
who  guide  the  destinies  of  the  nation  in 
monetary  affairs,  are  too  apt  to  imagine 
that  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  to  be 
cramped  and  tortured  to  fit  the  Procrus- 
tean bed  of  their  theoretical  system.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  attributed 
blame  to  the  Bank  directors;  but,  with  all 
deference  to  his  superior  information,  for 
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it  ongbt  to  1)6  Buperior  to  mine— -and  mak* 
ing  allowanoe,  too,  for  his  superior  know- 
ledge— ^it  appears  that  the  Bank  directors 
haye  worked  a  most  difficult  machine  in  a 
most  admirable  manner.  But  this  system 
of  1844  was  to  be  like  some  beautiful  au- 
tomaton, that  would  act  of  itself  without 
any  one's  interference.  Then  why  blame 
the  Bank — ^which  was  told  to  conduct  its 
business  like  any  other  banking  establish- 
ment ?  and  which  has  been  prevented  do- 
ing so,  only  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer claiming  assistance  from  it  at  an 
eventful  crisis,  when,  according  to  strict 
banking  rules,  the  Bank  would  have  re- 
fused it;  whereby  commerce  was  deprived 
of  the  aid  it  had  always  been  accustomed 
to  receive;  and  the  Bank  exhibited  to  the 
world  as  utterly  powerless  to  sustain  the 
credit  of  the  country.  One  objection  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  to 
the  management  of  the  Bank,  the  other 
evening,  was,  that  the  notes  withdrawn  in 
consequence  of  the  efflux  of  6,000,000^  or 
7,000,000Z.  of  gold,  should  have  been  from 
the  notes  with  the  public,  and  not  from  its 
reserve.  I  need  scarcely  stop  to  inquire 
how  this  would  have  affected  the  condition 
of  the  country.  But  in  point  of  fact  all 
the  notes  issued  by  the  Bank,  whether 
nominally  with  the  Bank,  or  with  the  pub- 
lic, are  virtually  all  with  the  public.  For 
the  tills  of  all  the  other  banks  of  the  coun- 
try are  supplied  from  the  notes  nominally 
with  the  public,  and  are  no  more  in  active 
circulation  than  the  notes  apparently  re- 
served by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  lat- 
ter, indeed,  may  be  considered  a  more  ac- 
tive part  of  the  circulation;  for  when  the 
public  see  a  large  reserve  of  notes  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  it  gives  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  Bank's  power  to  assist  commerce 
in  a  time  of  need.  Whereas  the  reserve  of 
notes  with  other  banks  is  unknown.  How, 
however,  was  it  possible,  in  a  period  of  a 
gradually  approaching  pressure,  for  the 
Bank  of  England,  without  from  the  first 
refusing  all  discount — which  it  was  driven 
to  at  kat  only  by  the  Act  of  1844 — to 
preserve  undiminished  its  reserve  of  notes  ? 
As  the  public  became  more  pressed,  they 
applied  more  for  discounts  —  even  at  a 
higher  rate;  and  the  Bank  could  not  refuse 
without  abdicating  its  functions.  But  my 
right  hon.  Friend  says  the  Bank  should 
have  turned  the  screw,  and  produced  a 
tightness  in  the  money  market  at  an  earlier 
pmod  than  it  did.  Now  what  has  been 
the  conduct  of  the  Bank  since  August  and 
September  last  ?    According  to  the  Bank 


Charter  Act  of  1844,  the  notes  issued 
from  the  Bank  were  to  be  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  amoimt  of  bullion  received 
into  the  Bank.  The  more  bullion,  the 
more  notes — the  less  bullion,  the  less  notes. 
And  in  conformity  with  the  statements  of 
the  framers  of  the  Act,  the  Bank  —  in 
reference  to  its  banking  department,  as 
distinguished  from  the  issue  department — 
was  to  be  allowed,  nay  encouraged,  to  com- 
pete for  discounts  with  other  banks.  In 
September  last,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank 
was  at  its  maximum.  The  spirit  of  the 
Act  of  1844,  said,  ''push  out  notes." 
But  a  failure  in  the  crops  threatened  us 
with  a  large  import  of  com,  and  conse- 
quent drain  of  gold,  with  a  pressure  in  the 
money  market.  Prudence,  thei;^fore,  sug- 
gested not  to  push  out  notes.  The  Bank 
having  7.000,000^.  or  8,000,000^.  of  notes 
in  reserve,  might,  by  lowering  the  rate  of 
discount  to  2  per  cent,  have  pushed  out 
24,000,0002.  or  25,000,000;.  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  still  have  reserved  4,000,0002.  for 
its  tiU,  which  is  said  to  be  its  proper  com- 
plement. Hovering  between  the  spirit  of 
the  Act  which  said  push  out,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  bad  harvest  which  said  pull  in — 
they  lowered  the  rate  of  discount  to  only 
3  per  cent,  and  issued  only  21,000,000/. 
notes  to  the  public.  It  would  have  been 
more  prudent,  indeed,  to  have  kept  to  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent  for  discount;  but  how 
much  worse  would  things  now  have  been 
if  the  Bank  had  only  regarded  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  not  the  prospect  of  the 
harvest  before  them.  For  this  escape  we 
have  to  thank  the  discretion  of  the  Bank, 
which  caused  it  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
dictates  of  the  system  on  which  our  cur- 
rency is  based.  Next  it  was  complained 
that  the  Bank  ought  to  have  applied  the 
screw  more  tightly  early  in  the  present 
year.  They  did  increase  the  rate  of  dis- 
count in  January  to  3^  per  cent;  the  very 
next  week  to  4  per  cent.  Then  in  Feb- 
ruary, it  was  said  they  should  have  turned 
the  screw  still  tighter — so  said  the  system 
— ^for  then  bullion  was  beginning  to  ebb 
faster  from  the  Bank.  But  what  said  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  what  said  the 
safety  of  the  Bank  ?  It  is  very  well  for 
the  advocates  of  the  system  to  say,  when 
bullion  is  going  out,  then  "  at  all  risks  and 
hazards  trades  must  be  crippled,  and  im- 
ports stopped — ^for  the  safety  of  the  mone- 
tary system."  But  the  country  wanted 
imports — the  population  demanded  to  be 
fed,  and  their  food  depended  on  the  impor- 
tation of  grain  remaining  unchecked,  for 
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declared  ihai  the  Bask  had  acted  on  that 

Srinciple:  it  could  not  do  otherwise.  The 
ank  was  safe,  and  sound,  and  right;  and 
the  people  were  wrong  because  the  Bank 
was  right.  Now,  let  them  go  on  and  trj 
|he  Act.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  the  GoTemment  would  cany  it 
out  and  allow  of  no  relaxation.  He 
was  sure  that  it  would  do  extreme  mis- 
chief; hut  let  them  go  on,  and  so  prore 
whether  it  were  right  or  whether  it 
were  wrong.  Till  it  was  prored  to  be 
thoroughly  right  or  wrong,  he  hoped  there 
would  be  no  interference.  At  present  it 
was  said  that  there  was  a  sound,  a  pros- 
perous, and  a  healthy  state  of  things.  He 
nerer  before  had  heard  of  the  refusal  to 
discount  at  the  Bank  of  England  when 
she  had  in  her  coffers  8,000,0007.  or 
10,000,0002.;  and  he  did  not  think  any 
one  else  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
What  was  the  use  of  blAs  if  they  could 
not  be  discounted?  Fault  was  found  with 
the  Bank  for  not  sooner  altering  the  rate 
of  discount;  but  it  could  not  alter  that 
rate  unless  to  prevent  a  speculative  trade; 
and  it  was  declared  that  the  trade  now 
was  quite  sound.  When  the  Bank  would 
not  discount  bills  of  any  length  of  time  to 
run,  and  refused  to  discount  any  beyond 
sixty  days,  then  came  the  pressure;  the  in- 
creased rate  was  only  a  charge  on  the  dis- 
counter and  a  benefit  to  the  Bank,  but 
could  not  prevent  discounting  except  when 
there  was  speculation  going  on.  The  right ' 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  that  it  was  now  over;  but 
he  had  said  so  six  weeks  ago,  and  in 
six  weeks  hence  it  would  be  as  bad  as 
ever.  Well,  then,  what  was  the  present 
state  of  things  ?  Were  they  to  suppose 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
right  this  time,  because  ho  was  wrong 
last  time  ?  Generally  speaking,  they  would 
reason  tho  other  way;  and  he  would  say, 
that  ho  had  seen  tho  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  incorrect  ever  Kinco  ho  had 
known  him,  and  particularly  as  to  tho  last 
transaction.  lie,  therefore,  had  no  con- 
fidenco  in  anything  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  going  to  do.  It  had  boon 
said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Cambridge,  and  also  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  owing  to  railways.  lie  remembered, 
when  be  stated  that,  in  1843  and  1844, 
it  was  doubted;  but  still,  how  had  it  work- 
ed on  tho  present  time  ?  It  had  a  great 
•(Taot  upon  manufactures,  in  consequence  [ 


of  persoDi  investing  their  money  is  rail* 
ways  instead  of  laymg  it  oat  in  legitimate 
trade ;  and,  by  arti6cial]y  raising  the  rate 
of  wages  above  its  relative  level,  had,  by 
raising  prices  here,  prejudiced  foreign  ex- 
port trade.  He  would  merely  make  one 
more  observation,  and  it  was  this — that 
for  the  last  thirty-five  years  that  House 
had  been  legislating  for  one  interest,  and 
for  one  particular  class — the  moner  in- 
terest— and  he  did  not  see  why  that  sKonld 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Mb.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  wished,  before 
the  question  was  put,  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  immediately  before  the 
House.  He  did  not  object  to  the  principle 
of  the  noble  Lord's  (Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck's)  proposition  for  assisting  the  re- 
sources of  employment  by  making  railways 
in  Ireland;  but  experience  and  reflection 
had  since  coniirmea  the  opinion  which  he 
entertained  when  the  Motion  was  before 
the  House,  that  by  making  such  large  de- 
mands for  the  purpose,  he  had  done  ^eat 
injury  to  his  cause.  If  the  noble  Lord 
had  asked  for  an  advance  of  one  million  a 
year,  instead  of  four  millions,  he  might 
have  done  much  more  for  the  success  of 
his  plan.  He  did  not  intend  to  go  into 
the  question  raised  by  the  two  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Birmingham,  for  he  thought  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject forward  in  the  shape  of  a  substantive 
Motion.  If  these  hon.  Gentlemen  thought 
that  the  laws  regulating  the  currency  were 
wrong,  it  would  be  much  better  to  bring 
forward  a  proposition  to  that  effect,  rather 
than  introduce  the  subject  in  a  discussion 
on  Irish  railways.  He  wished  to  address 
himself  entirely  to  the  Irish  part  of  the 
question.  He  rested  his  Support  of  the  pre* 
sent  proposition  on  very  different  grounds 
to  those  urged  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn  in  favour  of  his  Motion. 
The  difference  between  the  two  proposi- 
tions was,  that  it  was  now  proposed  to  aid 
the  completion  of  railways  which  were 
before  them  at  present;  and  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  give  an  undefined  assistance  to 
railways  only  in  contemplation.  They 
were  now  merely  called  upon  to  aid  those 
railways  which  were  before  the  public,  and 
upon  which  a  large  amount  of  capital  had 
been  expended;  and  which,  therefore,  could 
give  good  security  for  the  money  advanced 
on  thorn.  He  was  totally  unconnected  with 
any  railways  beyond  having  local  interest 
in  their  formation ;  but  he  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  tho  proposition  of  tiie  Govern- 
ment would  not  bo  rejected  by  the  Hooae, 
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GenilQman  had  made  a  yigorous  attack  on 
the  banking  system  as  established  by  the 
Act  of  1844;  and  as  he  had  borne  a  hum- 
ble  part  in  supporting  that  measure,  he 
irosted  the  House  would  bear  with  him 
for  a  few  moments  whilst  he  endeavour- 
ed to  show  what  the  real  effect   of  the 
measure  had  been.     It  had  been  already 
remarked  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge, that  there  were  now  in  operation 
causes  of  the  greatest  efficiency  in  disturb- 
ing the  monetary  system.    Any  of  them  in 
his  (Sir  W.  Clay's)   opinion  was  able  of 
itself  to  cause  derangement;    but  when 
taken  in  combination,  they  formed  an  ag- 
gregate of  disturbing  elements  such  as  their 
monetary  system  had  not  been  exposed  to 
for  the  last  half  century.      In  the   first 
place,  there  was  the  necessity  of  proyiding 
a  supply  of  food,  to  meet  a  failure  in  the 
crops,  to  the  money  value  of  16,000,0002. 
Now,  what  had  been  the  result  with  respect 
to  the  importation  of  food  to  meet  that 
calamity?    The  quantity  of  grain  imported 
in  1846  was  unparalleled.     The  average 
quantity  of  grain  imported  in  the  three 
years  preceding,  namely,  1843,  1844,  and 
1845,    was   1,600,000  quarters ;  but  the 
quantity  imported  in   lo46  amounted  to 
4,780,000  quarters.     A  large  importation 
had  also  taken  place  of  other  articles  of 
consumption,  as  appeared  from  a  compa- 
rison of  the  receipts  for  customs.  In  1846 
the  revenue  derived  from  Customs  amount- 
ed to  22,500,000/.  and  upwards,  whilst  in 
1845  it  was  only  2 1 ,840,0002.  On  referring 
to  the  items,  it  appeared  that  in  1846,  as 
compared  with  1845,  there  had  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  importation  of  articles 
of  food  and  luxury.     Thus  the  imports  of 
butter  in  1846  were  255,000  cwts.  against 
240,000  in  1845;  those  of  cheese  in  1846 
were  327,000  cwts.  against  257,000  in 
1845 ;    those    of   cocoa    in    1846    were 
2,860,000  lbs.  against  2,589,000  in  1845; 
those  of  coffee  in  1846  were  36,780,000 
lbs.  against  34,300,000  in  1845;  those  of 
tea  in    1846  had  been   46,700,000  lbs. 
against   44.195,000  in   1845  ;    those   of 
sugar  in  1846  had  been  5,230,000  cwts. 
against  4,800,000  in  1845;  those  of  cur- 
rants  in  1846  had  been  369,000  cwts. 
against  309,000  in  1845;  those  of  raisins 
in  1846  had  been  238,000  cwts.  against 
205,000  in  1845.     The  diminution  in  our 
imports  of  articles  of  raw  produce  consti- 
tuting the  staple  of  our  manufactures,  in 
the  same  year,  was,  however,  still  more 
Btrikmg  and  significant.     Our  imports  of 
indigo,  silk,  and  sheep's  wool  considerably 


declined,  whilst  those  of  cotton,  the  most 
important  of  all,  were  4,176,000  cwt.  in 
1846,  against  6,440.000  in  1845.  Thus, 
then,  it  was  evident  that  whilst  there  had 
been  an  increased  importation  of  articles 
of  food  and  luxury,  there  had  been  a  di- 
minished importation  of  those  articles  of 
raw  produce  which,  when  converted  into 
manufactures,  added  to  the  national  wealth. 
In  consequence  of  the  diminished  supply 
of  raw  materials,  prices  had  advanced,  in 
some  cases,  fifty  per  cent,  and  in  cotton^at 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  more  than  that. 
We  had  no  means  of  paying  for  our  im- 
ports except  by  gold,  or  the  manufactiu'es 
and  produce  of  the  country.  We  did  not 
produce  the  precious  metals,  and  therefore, 
when  a  portion  of  our  gold  was  taken  to 
pay  for  our  imports,  instead  of  our  giving 
manufactures  or  produce  in  exchange  for 
them,  the  operation  created  a  pressure  in 
the  money  market.  The  pressure  would 
continue  until  we  received  orders  for  our 
manufactures  and  produce  sufficiently  large 
to  turn  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favour; 
and,  even  then,  it  was  necessary  we  should 
have  time  to  execute  the  orders.  Nothing 
which  the  Legislature  or  the  Government 
had  it  in  its  power  to  do,  could  remedy  the 
inconvenience  which  was  experienced  from 
the  contraction  of  the  circulation.  It  was 
necessary  to  wait  patiently  for  a  reduction 
of  prices,  which  would  check  importation 
and  encourage  exportation,  for  that  was 
the  only  mode  in  which  the  precious  metals 
could  return  to  this  country.  It  might  be 
asked  why  the  deficiency  of  gold  should 
not  be  supplied  by  notes  ?  Because  that 
would  aggravate  the  evil.  It  was  his  be- 
lief, that  if  the  Bill  of  1844  had  not  been 
passed,  the  situation  of  the  country  would 
have  been  much  worse  than  it  really  was. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  Bill,  we  should  not 
have  been  so  well  prepared  as  we  were  to 
meet  the  approaching  storm.  If  the  coun- 
try should  escape  a  severe  monetary  crisis, 
it  would  be  owing  to  that  measure  ;  and  if 
the  crisis  should  come,  it  would  be  the 
means  of  mitigating  the  disastrous  results 
to  be  apprehended  from  such  a  state  of 
things.  The  object  of  the  Bill  of  1844 
might  be  briefly  stated.  The  great  mea- 
sure of  1819  asserted  the  legal  converti- 
bility of  paper  into  gold,  and  repressed 
the  circulation  of  small  notes;  but,  expe- 
rience from  1819  to  1844  proved  that  mere 
legal  convertibility  was  not  a  sufficient 
guard  against  abuse;  and  therefore  the 
Bill  of  1844,  taking  the  amount  of  paper 
money  then  in  circulation  as  sufficient  for 
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the  wants  of  the  country,  enacted  that  no 
more  should  be  issued  except  upon  the  se- 
curity of  gold.  He  belieyed  that  the  pass- 
ing of  that  measure  had  prevented  specu- 
lation from  being  carried  to  a  ruinous  ex- 
tent. Another  advantage  which  the  coun- 
try had  derived  from  the  Bill  of  1844  was, 
that  it  caused  greater  publicity  to  he  given 
to  the  transactions  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  believed  that  banking  had 
been  much  better  conducted  since  the  pass- 
ing of  the  measure.  The  country,  he  had 
no  doubt,  would  get  through  its  difficulties; 
there  were  indeed  already  symptoms  of  a 
better  state  of  things;  but  he  was  disposed 
to  think  it  would  be  long  before  they  again 
witnessed  a  rate  of  interest  so  low  as  had 
prevailed  for  the  last  few  years.  In  this 
he  should  see  nothing  to  regret.  A  low 
rate  of  interest  was  by  no  means  an  unfail- 
ing indication  of  national  prosperity;  on 
the  contrary,  it  might  be  the  concomitant 
of  decHne.  A  low  rate  of  interest  indi- 
cated a  low  rate  of  profits;  and  a  low  rate 
of  profits  was  not  consistent  with  a  state 
of  advancing  prosperity — scarely,  perhaps, 
with  a  stationary  state.  But  the  only  con- 
dition of  a  nation  in  which  the  well-being 
of  the  people  was  certain,  was  a  state  of 
progressive  prosperity.  During  the  whole 
of  the  last  century,  in  Holland,  during  her 
long  and  slow  decay,  the  rate  of  interest 
was  invariably  lower  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  that  to  point  the 
moral  of  this  story,  he  must  recall  to  the 
House  the  facts  of  the  case.  A  proposi- 
tion had  been  made  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  the  application  of 
620,000/.  to  Irish  railways,  whereupon 
various  discussions  had  branched  out  of  the 
main  question  upon  matters  connected  with 
our  monetary  system,  one  speaker  after 
another  endeavouring  to  show  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  A  great  difference  of  opinion 
existed  among  those  Gentlemen;  but  as  to 
the  actual  state  of  the  facts  there  was  no 
dispute  at  all.  There  was  no  dispute  as 
to  the  alarming  state  of  our  monetary  sys- 
tem at  the  present  moment — as  to  the 
great  depression  in  the  money  market,  the 
great  difficulty  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  the  great  disturbance  altogether 
throughout  the  mercantile  world.  Among 
the  various  causes  which  had  been  pre- 
sumed to  create  this  state  of  affairs,  and  of 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  had  enumerated  seve- 
ral, the  right  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge 


had  endeavoured    to    impress  upon    the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  considera- 
tion, that  when  all  these  causes  of  alarm 
and  disturbance  existed,  he  was  himself 
introducing    another  element  of  danger, 
and  was  enhancing  the  very  mischief  that 
everybody  was  deploring.     The  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge 
had  puzzled  him  not  a  little.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  that  evening  made  a 
speech  the  most  convincing  he  had  ever 
heard — clear  in  exposition,  and  consecutive 
in  argument;  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
it  conducted  was  so  plain  and  palpable  that 
everybody  saw  it   except  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself.     The  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  was,  that  he  ought  to  vote  against 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  propo- 
sition.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  pointed 
out  the  danger  of  the  Government  becom- 
ing a  money-lender  in  the  present  condition 
of  affairs;  and  he  also  showed  that  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  extend  to  other  railway 
companies  in  Ireland  the  aid  which  it  was 
proposed  to  give  to  three  of  them.     It  was 
natural  to  suppose  that  a  proposition  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  designated  un- 
just and  impolitic,  would  receive  the  prac- 
tical censure  which  was  capable  of  being 
conveyed  by  a  vote;  but,  instead  of  that, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  vote 
in  favour  of  the  proposition.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  he  would  have 
voted  differently  but  for    the   statement 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
made  that  evening.     Now,  it  was  remark- 
able that  the  statement  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  made  that 
evening  was  very  different  from  that  which 
he  made  on  Monday.     He  did  not  blame 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  having 
reconsidered  his  proposition — ^for  that  he 
had  done  so  there  could  be  no  doubt.    The 
proposition,  as  explained  that  evening,  was 
quite  distinct  from  that  which  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  explained,  not  once, 
but   twice,   on  Monday.    The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  now  proposed  to  give  the  sum 
of  620,000^to  certain  Irish  railway  compa- 
nies out  of  the  sum  of  8,000,000?.  already 
voted  by  the  House  for  the  relief  of  Ire- 
land.    It  was  not  easy  to  understand  that 
part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
speech  in   which    he    talked  about    the 
Government    intending   to    give   up    the 
1,500,000?.  which  was  intended  to  oe  ex- 
pended under  the  provisions  of  the  Waste 
Lands  Bill.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
created  some  obscurity  by  xoixiDg  up  this 
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topic  with  the  8,000,000  fiind.  He  wish- 
ed the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
state  whether  (he  620,000^  was  to  come 
oat  of  the  8,000,000^.  fand,  or  was  to  he 
taken  from  a  sum  of  money  intended  to  he 
appropriated  to  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands  in  Ireland?  For  the  present,  he 
would  assume  that  the  money  was  to  come 
out  of  the  8,000,0002.  already  voted  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland;  and  he  hegged  to  re- 
mind the  House  of  the  statement  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made 
when  he  asked  for  that  grant.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  the  expenditure 
which  was  then  going  on  in  Ireland,  and 
calculated  that  it  would  go  on  gradually 
diminishing  until  August;  and  he  estimated 
the  amount  which  was  ahsolutely  required 
up  to  that  period  for  the  relief  of  the  des- 
titute at  8,000,0002.  He  wanted  to  know 
why  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  now 
introducing  a  fresh  item  of  expenditure, 
and  applying  to  a  different  purpose  part  of 
a  sum  Toted  specifically  for  the  relief  of 
distress.  What  circumstances  had  arisen 
to  enable  him  to  do  so  ?  Had  the  right  hon . 
Gentleman  stated  that  anything  had  oc- 
curred different  from  that  which  he  antici- 
pated ?  Not  at  all.  He  had  not  shown 
that  he  had  at  his  disposal  a  single  farthing 
more  than  he  anticipated  he  would  have. 
What  grounds,  therefore,  had  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  given  for  the  extraor- 
dinary demand  he  made,  namely,  that  they 
should  divert  from  the  relief  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  a  sum  of  620,0002.,  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  as  a  money- 
lender ?  He  would  suppose,  as  a  sort  of 
hypothesis,  that  an  argument  had  been 
used  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
of  this  kind : — 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  to  convince  me  that  the 
benefit  to  be  deriTed  by  the  destitute  persons  in 
Ireland  by  the  proTlsions  of  this  Bill  (a  certain 
Bill)  are  at  all  commensurate  with  the  money 
which  it  is  proposed  to  raise.  Still  less  have  I 
heard  anything  to  convince  me,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  ^e  finances  of  the  country,  and  with 
the  distress  which  prevails  here  too,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  I  could  wish 
— I  say,  I  have  heard  nothing  to  convince  me 
that  I  should  be  justified  in  imposing  burdens  on 
the  people  of  this  country  for  such  a  purpose.  For 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  of  preserving  them  from  starva- 
tion and  death,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  ask  the 
people  of  this  country,  burdened  as  they  are,  to 
provide  means  of  alleviating  that  dreadf&l  condi- 
tion; but  before  I  ask  the  people  of  this  country, 
tuifering  as  they  themselves  are  under  great  pres- 
sure, to  submit  to  any  further  burdens  of  this 
kind,  at  least  I  must  be  assured  that  the  money 
so  raised  would  go  directly  and  effectually  for  that 
porpote.    Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  point,  I 


confess  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  State  should 
become  a  great  money-lender.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  it  would  be  exceedingly  wrong  and  mis- 
chievous, except  in  cases  of  an  extraoi^inary  cha- 
racter, that  the  State  should  become  a  lender  of 
money  in  competition  with  private  interests.  I 
know  that  the  measure  has  made  an  inmiense  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  certain  Gentlemen  in  this 
House  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  Irish  distress 
and  Irish  notions  of  money  have  in  their  ease 
subverted  all  sound  principles  on  this  subjeot." 

When  was  this  said  ?  Everybody  knew; 
and  could  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now 
justify  in  any  way  the  imposition  of  this 
new  burden,  for  such  it  was  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  must  view  it.  He 
agreed  with  every  one  of  the  premises  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with  all  the  ne- 
cessary deductions  from  them;  then  how 
could  he,  consistently  with  his  notions  of 
justice  and  propriety,  determine  to  vote  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  now  made  ?  As  he  sincerely 
believed  there  was  in  principle  nothing  to 
justify  the  proposition,  so  he  believed  the 
state  of  this  country  to  be  very  dangerous, 
in  spite  of  all  the  sanguine  expectations 
that  had  been  held  out  to  them.  He 
believed  a  great  struggle  would  have  to  be 
made  by  the  people  of  this  country  during 
the  coming  months  of  this  year;  and  as 
they  were  not  yet  certain  what  the  coming 
harvest  was  to  bring,  he  contended  it  was 
jeopardizing  all  that  was  great,  and  good, 
and  safe,  in  this  country  to  deal  in  this 
hasty  and  unstatesmanlike  manner  with  all 
its  interests.  He  was  not  justified  in  sup- 
porting the  proposition  by  the  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  evening; 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  the  House 
had  been  entirely  mistaken  in  the  views  of 
the  Government  as  to  the  Drainage  Act, 
and  therefore  it  was  about  to  substitute 
this  new  plan.  As  occasions  arose,  some- 
thing was  done,  something  to  be  busy 
about,  but  nothing  distinguished  by  that 
care  and  prudence  which  ought  to  belong 
to  those  who  had  to  deal  with  the  lives 
and  happiness  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country.  Ho  felt  himself  perfectly  justified 
in  calling  on  the  Committee  to  divide  on 
this  question.  The  people  would  not  deem 
the  reasons  adduced  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  support  of  this  pitiful  scheme 
for  obtaining  their  money,  a  justification 
of  supporting  him.  They  were  to  consider 
whether,  in  this  time  of  present  distress 
and  doubt  as  to  the  future,  they  could  thus 
play  with  the  resources  of  the  people,  as  if 
they  were  counters,  with  their  well-being 
and  their  subsistence  won  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  their  care  and  intelligence— 
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whether,  for  Buch  purposes  as  those  pro- 
posed hj  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  sup- 
ported hy  such  arguments  as  he  had  ad- 
duced, they  might  squander  that  wealth 
which  was  the  very  life-hlood  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  considered 
the  proposition,  in  principle,  as  nothing 
more   nor  less   than    the    plan    so   ably 
brought  forward  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for   Lynn   (Lord  G.  Bentinck). 
He  was  fully  aware  of  the  perilous  circum- 
stances under  which  the  late  measures  of 
the  Government  were  proposed.     He  fully 
conceded  their  good  intention,  though  they 
were  somewhat  wanting  in  comprehensive- 
nese  and  distinctness,  and  were  rather  of  a 
bit-by-bit  character.     He  had  taken  con- 
siderable pains  with  the  subject,  and  he 
was  sorry  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  that 
the  lavish  manner  in  which  money  had 
been  expended,  had  been  accompanied  "by 
anything  else  than  disaster.     An  extension 
of  the  Poor  Law  had  been  passed;  and, 
considering  the  state  of  the  country,  he 
was  justified  in  asking  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  what  plans  he  proposed 
to  adopt,  in  addition  to  that  Poor  Law,  for 
absorbing  the  surplus  labour  of  Ireland  ? 
Was  this  grant  of  620,0002.  to  Irish  rail- 
ways  to  be  the  maximum  of  the  assistance 
to  be  afforded  to  that  unfortunate  country  ? 
Let  them  test  the  proposal,  and  see  how  far 
it  would  absorb  the  surplus  labour.     The 
1,500,0002. proposed  to  be  given— ["No! "] 
— well,  to  be  lent,  to  the  Irish  landlords  for 
draining,  would  employ  50,000  men  for  two 
years;  the  number  that  had  been  employed 
on  the  public  works  was  700,000.     The 
noble  Lord  might  say,  the  draining  would 
give  a  permanent  impulse  to  the  labour  of 
uie  country,  and  that  the  people  would 
be  more  employed  upon  the  land  after  it 
was  drained.      He   did   not  think   more 
than  100,000  could  be  employed  out  pf  the 
700,000.      The  noble  Lord  had  to-night 
given  up  the  Waste  Lands  Bill,  and  on  that 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Goulbum)  had  given  his  sup- 
port to  the   620,0002.  grant.      He  had 
made  a  speech  against  it:  but — a  pheno- 
menon not  uncommon  in  that  House — he 
was  going  to  vote  for  it.     Repeated  refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  the  Drainage  Act, 
and  to  the  beneficial  results  to  be  expected 
from  its  operation;  but  he  very  much  ques- 
tioned whether  it  would  tend  to  absorb  sur- 
plus labour.     On  the  contrary,  he  feared 
that  it  would  have  the  very  opposite  effect. 
The  effect  of  improved  agricultural  systems 
in  England,  had  ever  been  to  lessen  rather 


than  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour. 
In   England,  four  men,  or  at  most  five, 
were  sufficient  to  keep  a  hundred  acres  in 
a  state  of  high  cultivation;  whereas  in  Ire- 
land, where  improved  systems  of  agricul- 
ture were  not  brought  so  much  into  play, 
double,  nay  treble,  that  number  was  requi- 
site for  the  same  extent  of  land.     In  Eng- 
land 790,000persons  cultivated  25,000,0^ 
of  acres;  while  in  Ireland  970,000  culti- 
vated   12,000,000.       This    fact    showed 
clearly  how  different  were   the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  people  of  both 
countries.     He  would  take  leave  to  ask 
what  other  plans  did  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  contemplate  to  in- 
troduce for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the 
surplus  labour  of  Ireland.      This  was  a 
question  in  the  answer  to  which  the  Irish 
people  were  deeply  interested.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  would  have  the  Com- 
mittee believe  that  the  10  per  cent  who 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  relief  works 
had  been  already  absorbed  by  the  farmers 
in  agricultural  labour,  and  that  the  10  per 
cent  who  were  to  be  struck  off  on  the  1st 
of  May  would  infallibly  be  disposed  of  in 
the  same  manner.      The  statement  was 
important,  and  would  be  exceedingly  grati- 
fying if  it  were  strictly  correct;  but  it  was 
to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  at  all  con- 
sistent with  the  representations  contained 
in  those  blue  books  to  which  hon.  Members 
were  so  iond  of  referring,  when  it  suited 
their  own  purpose  to  do  so.     He  would 
take  the  liberty  of  reeding  a  few  passages 
from  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  from 
which    the    Committee    would   see   what 
amount  of  credit  should  be  attached  to  the 
representation  that  10  per  cent,  already 
struck  off,  had  been  absorbed  by  agricul- 
tural labour.     The  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman read  extracts  from  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Ross,  Captain  Hill,  Captain 
0*Brien,   Captain   Kennedy,   and  others, 
the  general  substance  of  which  was  uni- 
formly, that  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare, 
Waterford,  and  Meath,  either  no  such  ab- 
sorption had  at  all  taken  place,  or  it  was 
very  partial.  The  reason  generally  assigned 
was,  that  the  absence  of  the  potato  crop  ne- 
cessarily caused  a  much  smaller  number 
to  be  employed  this  season,  than  was  usual 
in  former  years.     The  fact  was,  that  the 
necessary  agricultural  operations  were  now 
performed  by  the  farmers  themselves,  and 
by  the  male  members  of  their  families.   But 
if  things  were  in  this  disheartening  position 
now,  what  was  to  be  done  when  the  greea 
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crops  were  really  put  down  ?  Again,  he 
asked  what  other  plan  was  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  prepared  to 
propose,  now  that  he  had  thrust  upon  the 
country  a  poor  law  without  any  counter- 
balancing check  to  absorb  the  surplus  la- 
bour? i?he  probable  expense  of  uphold- 
ing relief  committees  and  soup  kitchens 
had,  he  feared,  been  greatly  understated. 
No  adequate  estimate  of  it  had  as  yet  been 
made.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  statement  of 
the  first  rate  that  had  been  struck  under 
the  soup  system.  The  soup-rate  of  the 
union  of  Clonmel  had  been  struck  within 
the  last  three  days,  and  the  calculation  was 
that  for  three  months  it  would  yield  8,9757. 
— if  paid.  Taking  that  as  a  fair  average, 
the  cost  to  the  country  generally  on  ac- 
count of  the  soup  system,  would  be  on  this 
average  about  4,752,0007.  per  annum.  Add 
to  this  the  probable  cost  of  out-door  relief, 
which  might  be  estimated  at  two  and  a 
half  millions,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
moneys  required  for  the  purposes  of  relief 
in  Ireland  would  be  7,000,0007.— about 
half  the  gross  rental  of  the  country.  Under 
these  circumstances  what  would  the  noble 
Lord  do  ?  He  would  have  to  come  down 
to  Parliament  next  year  and  demand  still 
larger  grants  and  additional  concessions. 
Much  better  would  it  be  for  him  to  come 
before  the  House  at  once  with  that  courage 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  him,  and  to 
state  unreservedly  the  whole  truth  of  the 
case.  Did  the  noble  Lord  think  that  this 
grant  of  620,0007.  would  be  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  surplus  labour  of  Ireland  ?  Or 
did  he  imagine  that  the  Irish  people  would 
be  content  with  it.  [**  Hear,  hear ! "]  He 
knew  that  that  significant  cheer  awaited 
the  question;  for  when  a  Member  con- 
nected with  Ireland  rose  in  that  House  and 
endeavoured  to  depict  the  dreadful  state  of 
destitution  in  which  the  Irish  people  were 
plunged,  it  was  too  much  the  custom  to 
meet  Gentlemen  connected  with  Ireland 
with  derisive  cheers  and  invidious  sneers. 
He  would  not  hesitate  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  proposition  for  the  grant 
now  under  discussion.  The  only  fault  he 
had  to  find  with  them  was,  that  they  did 
not  go  far  enough.  He  was  prepared,  if 
necessary,  to  show  that  the  grant  would 
be  money  well  laid  out ;  that  it  would  be 
repaid;  and  that  the  making  it  would  be 
attended  with  advantage  to  England,  as 
well  as  to  the  sister  country.  The  Great 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  of  Ireland 
was  a  most  thriving  and  prosperous  estab- 
lishment.    Its  prospects  were  most  pro- 
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mising,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  although  not  more  than  fifty-six  and 
a  half  miles  of  it  were  as  yet  open  (the  dis- 
tance from  Carlow  to  Dublin),  the  weekly 
traffic  amounted  to  1,5807.  The  only 
fault  he  had  to  find  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was,  that,  regard  being  had 
to  the  importance  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, and  to  the  general  requirements  of 
the  country,  he  gave  too  little.  Whoever 
should  have  the  luck  to  sit  in  the  next 
Parliament,  would  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  stand  up  in  his  place,  and  of 
hearing  him  declare  that  there  was  no  use 
in  going  on  in  this  little  peddling  way,  and 
that  if  they  wished  to  preserve  Ireland, 
and  to  have  a  real  union  between  the  two 
countries,  the  House  must  make  up  their 
mind  to  back  him  boldly  in  some  great  and 
comprehensive  scheme  of  legislation  for  that 
country.  He  wished  the  noble  Lord  had 
not  been  deterred  by  any  false  pride  from 
taking  up  the  plan  of  the  noble  Member 
for  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Bentinck).  The  whole 
process,  the  whole  remedy  to  be  brought 
forward  for  Ireland,  seemed  to  be  very 
easy :  the  noble  Lord  contemplated  that 
the  present  race  of  landlords  and  farming 
tenants  would  be  swept  away.  They  were, 
in  fact,  in  process  of  being  consumed  al- 
ready, and  it  would  not  be  much  longer 
before  we  finished  them.  Some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen thought,  no  doubt,  that  this  was  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for; 
and  it  might,  indeed,  be  all  very  well  if 
they  could  get  other  proprietors.  But 
what  Englishman,  or  what  capitalist  of  any 
country,  could  they  get  to  step  in  and  take 
estates  which  were  eaten  up  with  enormous 
poor  rates,  and  encumbered  with  heavy 
Government  debts  ?  They  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  one  single  capitalist  to 
make  such  a  purchase,  though  all  the  es- 
tates in  Ireland  were  in  the  market.  A 
gentleman,  a  magistrate,  residing  in  Clare, 
had  informed  him  that  in  one  parish  in 
that  county  there  had  been  a  rate  struck 
of  20^.  in  the  pound,  and  that  not  I0c7.  in 
the  pound  was  to  be  collected.  It  was 
very  find  to  talk  of  the  Irish  landlords,  to 
halloo  on  the  people,  and  to  tell  them  these 
were  the  men  to  whom  they  must  look  for 
support;  but  was  there  any  Gentleman  in 
that  House  who  would  take  Irish  property 
when  he  heard  of  such  a  circumstance  as 
this  ?  He  had  never  been  one  of  those, 
though  it  had  not  been  for  want  of  invita- 
tions, who  had  made  it  a  habit  to  hold 
up  the  Government  of  this  country  to  exe- 
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eration  in  Ireland.  He  had  never  joined 
in  that  unfair  system  of  declamation  pur- 
sued hy  some  hou.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
Bide  of  the  Channel,  against  what  was 
called  the  tyranny  of  England.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  if  Ireland  was  left  to  her- 
self, and  deprived  of  the  supporting  arm  of 
Great  Britain,  she  might  as  well  he  at  the 
hottom  of  the  sea.  He  would  at  the  same 
time  heg  the  nohle  Lord  to  recollect  that 
the  events  which  had  followed  the  Union, 
had  not  heen  of  that  character  likely  to 
conciliate  the  Irish  mind  into  confidence  in 
this  country.  They  had  formerly  ruled  in 
favour  of  Protestantism  and  the  landlords: 
they  had  seen  their  mistake,  and  had  given 
that  up;  hut  they  had  not  conciliated  the 
people  even  hy  this  course.  The  demo- 
cracy disliked  the  English  Government. 
What  class  then  did  the  English  Govern- 
ment propose  to  conciliate  ?  He  would 
ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  what 
class  they  would  conciliate  hy  the  measure 
they  now  proposed  ?  He  had  held  out  as 
long  as  he  could  against  the  cry  of  repeal; 
hut  though  his  support  or  opposition  could 
he  of  little  consequence  to  the  nohle  Lord, 
he  must  say  to  his  Government,  or  to  any 
Government  that  might  he  in  office,  that 
unless  they  were  disposed  to  look  this  Irish 
difficulty  in  the  face,  and  come  forward 
with  a  great  and  comprehensive  measure — 
much  as  he  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  disliked 
connecting  himself  with  any  party  in 
Ireland,  knowing  how  little  dependence 
was  to  be  placed  on  Irish  confederations 
— he  should  at  last  be  compelled  to  think 
that  none  but  an  assembly  of  Irishmen 
would  be  capable  of  legislating  for  that 
country. 

Mft.  SPOONER  recapitulated  the  argu- 
ments before  the  House.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  asked  them  to  apportion 
part  of  a  grant  already  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  certain  railways;  and  it  had  been 
also  remarked,  that  was  not  the  only  sub- 
ject to  consider,  but  that  the  ability  of  this 
country  to  grant  that  money  ought  also  to 
be  considered.  The  real  position  of  this 
country  with  regard  to  its  monetary  sys- 
tem was  therefore  an  element  of  the  deep- 
est importance  in  the  question,  and  ought 
to  be  Drought  before  the  House  in  all  its 
bearings.  On  the  last  occasion  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  taken  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  this  part  of  the  subject  to 
the  one  he  took  to-night.  He  had  said, 
"  Why  talk  of  a  diminished  circulation  ? 
Why  blame  the  Government  for  diminish- 
ing that  circolationy  whea  it  ia  not  di- 


minished? The  ordinary  eireulatioa  is 
20,000,0002.:  and  the  circulation  is  now 
about  that.**  To-night,  however,  he  said 
the  panic  was  over;  the  exchanges  had  turn- 
ed in  our  favour;  the  Bank  would  no  longer 
keep  up  the  restrictive  measures  to  which 
they  had  been  obliged  to  have  recourse. 
What,  then,  were  those  restrictive  measures? 
There  was  no  deficiency  in  the  circulation 
— if  it  really  were  full  and  complete  ?  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  the  other 
night  it  was,  and  now  he  said  it  soon  would 
be,  because  the  Bank  was  at  liberty  to 
abandon  its  restrictive  measures.  What 
really  then  was  the  position  of  the  oircula* 
tion  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  it  was  amply  sufficient — it  amounted 
to  20,000,0001^.;  but  he  did  not  know  that 
what  was  sufficient  in  times  of  confidence, 
waa  not  sufficient  when  alarm  and  want  of 
confidence  prevailed.  True  it  was  that 
20,000,000e.  were  nominally  the  circula- 
tion of  the  Bank;  but  where  was  that 
20,000,0002.  ?  The  prudent  man,  who  in 
ordinary  times  kept  10,0002.  in  bank-notes 
by  him  to  meet  all  demands,  would  in 
times  of  pressure  keep  20,0002.  Of  the 
20,000,0002.  too,  620.0002.  was  to  be 
taken  for  Irish  railways.  Before  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  the  pa- 
nic was  over  and  the  circulation  undimin- 
ished, he  should  have  considered  these  cir- 
cumstances. He  should  have  looked,  too« 
at  the  balance  of  trade,  and  the  probable 
sum  of  money  they  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  importation  of  corn.  He  (Mr. 
Spooner)  had  made  inquiries  of  the  men 
who  had  the  means  of  obtaining  sound 
and  correct  information ;  and  ^m  all 
he  had  heard  he  believed  the  balance  of 
trade  could  not  be  less  than  8,000,0002., 
and  that  ultimately  must  be  paid  in  gold. 
The  present  restriction  and  want  of  con- 
fidence forced  gold  to  be  substituted  in 
payment  for  manufactures;  because  they 
had  checked  the  manufacturing  power  of 
this  country,  and  prevented  the  making  of 
goods  which  might  otherwise  have  gone 
out  in  payment  of  the  balance  of  trade. 
This  showed  more  and  more  that  the  notes 
in  circulation  were  insufficient,  and  that 
20,000,000/.  were  totally  inadequate  for 
the  requirements  occasioned  by  a  pressure. 
Did  not  this,  moreover,  account  for  the 
panic  ?  And  would  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman say  it  was  over,  because  the  ex- 
changes were  now  in  our  favour?  But 
was  the  danger  really  over  ?  He  feared 
the  statements  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  this  subject  were  like  his  stories  of  sup- 
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of  tbe  Bank.  Take  care  that,  in  the  hope 
of  relieying  present  difficulties  by  an  in- 
crease of  paper,  and  an  advance  of  Exche- 
quer-bills, or  by  permitting  the  Bank  to 
issue  16,000,000Z.  instead  of  14,000,000{. 
on  securities — take  care  that  you  do  not  in- 
cur the  further  dangers  of  depreciating  your 
currency  and  causing  a  demand  to  be  made 
on  the  Bank,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
import  of  food,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
discredit  of  the  Bank.  Sir,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  present  state  of  trade — I  mean  of 
course  spectilative  trade — is  satisfactory;  if 
it  be  true  that  the  Bank  is  perfectly  sol- 
vent, and  that  the  value  of  your  paper  cur- 
rency is  fully  maintained — ^if  it  be  true  that 
the  wages  of  labour  are  paid  in  a  medium 
which  ensure  to  the  holder  a  full  equivalent 
in  articles  of  subsistence  for  his  labour — I 
do  earnestly  entreat  the  House  not  to  be 
tempted  by  any  hope  of  solving  present 
difficulties  to  encounter  the  infinitely  greater 
danger  than  any  now  existing,  which  you 
must  incur  if  you  so  depreciate  your  cur- 
rency that  the  Bank  wilf  not  be  able  to 
maintain  the  payment  of  its  paper  in  gold, 
as  it  professes  to  maintain  it.  I  do  ear- 
nestly hope  that  you  will  not  again  expose 
yourselves  to  all  those  evils  from  which  you 
have  escaped  since  1819,  with  so  much 
pain  and  suffering,  and  which  you  cannot 
again  encounter  without  shaking  the  foun- 
dations of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  greatly  lowering  the  condition  of  all 
classes  of  the  people. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Sir,  after  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
especially  after  that  part  of  it  which  went 
to  the  merits  of  the  resolution  in  your 
hands,  1  must  ask  for  a  short  time  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  in  order  to  place 
before  them  what  I  consider  to  be  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  position  of  the  Government, 
in  order  that  they  may  consider  the  merits 
of  the  case  before  them,  not  absolutely  as 
a  question  solely  affecting  ge9eral  princi- 
ples, but  as  a  question  relatively  connected 
with  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
the  enormous  calamities  that  afflict  that 
country.  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for  Wy- 
combe has  asked  me — "  Seeing  the  im- 
mense amount  of  surplus  labour  there  is 
in  Ireland,  how  do  you  propose  it  shall  be 
absorbed  ?  "  Now,  I  must  decline,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  for  the  absorption 
of  any  great  excess  of  labour  that  may 
now  exist  in  Ireland.  We  have  had  in  the 
course  of  time — whether  owing  to  the  ef- 
fects of  legislation^  or  to  the  faults  of  the 


landlords,  or  to  the  faults  of  the  tenants 
with  long  leases,  or  to  the  disposition  of 
the  people  themselves,  or  whether  it  be 
owing  to  all  those  causes  together — we 
have  had  causes,  from  which  there  has  ar- 
rived a  state  of  things  in  Ireland  in  which 
there  is  an  immense  mass  of  people  living 
on  agriculture,  and  yet  not  paid  by  the 
wages  of  labour  sufficiently  for  their  sub- 
sistence. Take  the  propoi-tion  put  by 
some  Gentlemen,  eight  labourers  where 
there  are  three  in  England,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  eight  to  four  in  England, 
still  the  result  is  nearly  the  same.  An 
immense  calamity  has  happened  in  that 
country — the  destruction  of  the  produce  of 
that  country  to  the  extent,  according  to 
the  calculation  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  of  18,000,000^.— of 
the  produce,  which,  to  a  great  part  of  the 
population,  stood  in  the  stead  of  wages. 
What  is  to  become  of  them  in  future  ?  I 
deny,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the 
responsibility  of  completely,  still  less  sud- 
denly, resolving  that  question.  I  say  that 
a  more  difficult  problem  never  came  before 
the  Legislature.  I  say,  you  may  mitigate 
the  misforture  arising  from  that  calamity 
— ^you  may  pass  through  the  transition 
with  more  or  less  of  misfortune — and  you 
may  at  last  arrive  at  a  more  happy  state 
of  things;  but  no  one  will  say  that  this 
state  of  things,  which  has  been  growing 
for  ages,  and  which  has  been  suddenly 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  destruction  of 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  can  be  com- 
pletely arrested  by  the  Government,  so  as 
to  avoid  very  great  suffering,  and  place  the 
people  at  once  in  %,  state  of  very  great 
prosperity.  That  is  a  solution  which  nei- 
ther we  nor  any  other  Legislature  could 
undertake  to  provide.  What  we  can  do, 
and  what  we,  the  Government,  have  en- 
deavoured to  do,  is  to  mitigate  present 
suffering — to  save,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
destruction  of  life  imminently  impending, 
and  to  facilitate  in  some  degree  the  advent 
of  a  better  order  of  things.  I  need  not 
enumerate  the  measures  we  have  adopted 
to  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects. 
They  have  been  very  costly,  and  to  meet 
the  expense  of  them  has  caused  consider- 
able difficulty  in  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try and  suffering  to  the  people.  But  when 
the  alternative  was,  as  I  am  told  some  phi- 
losophers put  it  with  great  calmness,  whe- 
ther the  Government  and  the  Legislature 
should  not  interfere,  or  whether  2,00,000 
of  people  should  be  allowed  to  perish  with- 
out interference,  I  say  it  would  be  repug- 
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right  hon.  Baronet  at  his  own  house.  He 
(Mr.  Spooner)  then  said,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  wished  to  preserve  his  Bill 
of  1819,  that  of  1844  was  essential;  hut 
that  it  would  not  have  the  effect  desired, 
nor  place  the  country  in  the  situation  it 
ought  to  he  in.  It  was  curious,  however, 
te  see  how  many  causes  had  heen  assigned 
for  its  non-success;  and  even  the  blessings 
of  Providence  were  in  the  number.  They 
now  laid  the  blame  on  the  Bank  for  the 
present  crisis;  but  what  were  the  causes 
on  which  that  blame  had  before  time  been 
laid.  First,  the  blessings  of  peace  and  the 
cessation  of  the  costs  of  war;  then  the 
plenty  with  which  in  abundant  harvests  it 
pleased  Providence  to  crown  that  peace; 
then  the  country  banks  were  to  blame,  and 
the  joint-stock  banks  were  set  up  to  cor- 
rect them;  iu  1836,  however,  joint-stock 
banks  became  the  object  of  the  vitupera- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  and  in  1844 
he  brought  in  a  Bill  to  make  a  pound  in- 
telligible. "  What  does  a  pound  mean?*' 
asked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  1844; 
and  by  his  Bill  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said, 
that  in  future  in  all  speculations,  they 
should  have  a  sure  and  certain  return  for 
the  pound.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said 
in  private —  [Sir  R.  Peel:  But  what  do 
you  say  the  pound  is?]  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  was  exceedingly  cunning  in  de- 
bate, and  he  acknowledged  his  talent ;  but 
he  had  sat  in  Parliament  long  enough  to 
know  that  it  was  extremely  dangerous  to 
answer  interlocutory  questions.  But  he 
could  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet  some- 
thing. If,  when  Mr.  Pitt  came  down  to 
that  House  in  1797 — when  he  stated  that 
the  safety  of  the  nation  was  at  hazard,  and 
declared  that  whether  we  should  yield  to 
France  and  become  the  vassals  of  France, 
hung  upon  that  very  question,  he  had  been 
met  by  the  interrogation,  '*  What  is  a 
pound?"  and  the  House  had  refused  to 
carry  out  the  measure  he  recommended — 
the  question  would  not  have  now  been, 
"What  is  a  pound?"  but  "Where  is 
England?"  He  had  not  the  slightest  he- 
sitation in  saying,  and  he  had  the  highest 
authority  for  it,  that  without  the  measure 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  called  a  fatal 
one,  they  would  never  have  been  able  to 
carry  on  the  war,  to  resist  the  power  of 
France,  to  defend  the  liberties  of  English- 
men and  the  world,  or  to  dictate  the  terms 
of  peace  within  the  walls  of  Paris.  But 
he  begged  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  a 
question,  **  What  was  the  pound  in  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror?"     [Lat^hter,] 


They  were  perfectly  welcome  to  their 
laugh;  and  all  he  could  say  was,  that  he 
hoped  and  trusted  the  time  would  come 
when  they  might  have  some  more  appropri- 
ate subject  to  laugh  at,  than  that  which 
now  occupied  their  Attention.  He  asked 
the  right  non.  Baronet  what  had  been  the 

found  through  the  entire  of  its  history? 
f  the  principle  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
went  for  any  thing,  it  was  to  prevent  any 
change,  alteration,  or  depreciation  of  value. 
What  was  the  pound  in  which  the  eight 
hundred  millions  had  been  contracted  ?  Let 
them  pay  off  the  debt  in  that  pound,  and 
then  they  would  be  able  to  ascertain  what 
was  that  pound.  If  it  was  intended  to  carry 
out  the  Bill  of  1819  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
with  all  its  consequences,  he  told  them 
that  it  had  not  been  done  yet.  The  finan- 
cial affairs  of  this  country  were  so  often 
disarranged,  that  on  many  occasions  society 
was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution;  and  it  was 
never  nearer  to  it  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. They  were  often  told  to  look  at 
the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  as  a 
fair  index  of  the  position  of  the  country  in 
a  financial  point  of  view.  It  was  said,  that 
when  the  Bank  had  a  plentiful  supply  of 
bullion  all  was  safe,  and  that  no  danger 
whatever  was  to  be  apprehended.  Such 
was  the  argument  used ;  but  implicit  reli- 
ance was  not  to  be  placed  upon  the  amount 
of  bullion  in  the  Bank.  There  were,  at 
this  moment,  nine  or  ten  millions  of  bul- 
lion in  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  what 
was  the  position  of  the  country  ?  He  had 
been  asked  in  that  House  why  they  did 
not  use  it.  The  only  use  of  the  bullion 
was  to  meet  the  notes  when  they  came  in. 
When  notes  to  an  equivalent  amount  were 
sent  in,  then  gold  was  sent  out  of  the 
country.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  arguing  that  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency before  the  year  1819  was  good, 
neither  did  he  wish  to  justify  what  had 
been  done  after  that  period;  but  he  was 
convinced  at  the  time  that  something  ought 
to  have  been  done ;  and  he  was  sure  that 
what  had  heen  done  was  not  right.  The 
drain  of  gold  had  put  the  country  in  dan- 
ger; and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  was  quite 
right  in  his  endeavour  to  do  something  to 
avert  the  evil  consequences  which  were  to 
be  apprehended  from  its  operation.  The 
Bill  of  1819  was  followed  by  the  Bill  of 
1844,  which  had  not  answered  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
difficulties  which  it  had  entailed  were  many 
and  serious.  The  present  difficulty  might 
be  got  over;  but  it  would  still  haunt  them 
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a  railroad,  there  would  be  no  more  left, 
and  when  the  next  railroad  company  came, 
they  would  find  that  there  were  no  more 
fanda  available.  In  the  same  way,  we  may 
very  fairly  say  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
Bame  circumstances;  that  Parliament  has 
placed  at  our  disposal  this  year  620,000^, 
but  we  do  not  bind  ourselves  to  advance 
any  farther  sum.  Railroad  companies  ap- 
ply to  the  Loan  Commissioners,  and  when 
they  come  to  them  the  Loan  Commission- 
ers say,  they  are  willing  to  advance  the 
money  to  them,  but  have  no  money  in  their 
hands.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  money  shall 
be  advanced,  and  if  any  peculiar  circum- 
stances shall  arise,  to  say,  "The  pressure 
is  too  great;  we  have  gone  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  justified  us,  and  we  cannot 
put  the  country  to  any  further  pressure; '' 
that  is,  taking  into  consideration  the  pe- 
culiar state  of  Ireland.  I  grant  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  if  this  was  a  com- 
mon case,  and  the  case  was  in  England, 
and  the  loan  of  620,000^.  was  to  be  made 
to  England,  the  objection  might  have  full 
weight.  But  this  case  is  one  peculiar  in 
its  nature  and  of  the  last  magnitude.  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  forced  to  adopt  an- 
other kind  of  food  than  that  to  which  they 
have  been  hitherto  accustomed,  and  are 
forced  to  relinquish  their  small  holdings; 
and  the  question  is,  what  are  the  means 
legitimately  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  which  we  may  make  the  transi- 
tion easier?  And  for  this  purpose  we  do 
not  risk  success  by  trusting  to  a  single 
remedy.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  single  re- 
medy»  of  any  panacea,  that  can  cure  the 
evil.  I  believe  it  is  only  by  trying  differ- 
ent measures  and  various  resources  that 
we  can  hope,  I  do  not  say  to  conquer,  but 
to  moderate  and  mitigate  the  evil;  and  if 
we  make  advances  of  money  for  construct- 
ing harbours,  for  the  encouragement  of 
fis>heries,  so  as  to  give  employment  to  a 
portion  of  the  people  whilst  they  are  ena- 
bled thereby  to  obtain  a  good  and  whole- 
some and  cheap  food,  that,  I  think,  will  be 
a  great  advantage;  and  by  advancing 
money  to  landlords  to  reclaim  waste  lands, 
and  thereby  increase  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  we  shall  likewise  ef- 
fect a  great  good.  And  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  railroads;  for  though  I  thought 
that  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
6.  Bentinck)  of  advancing  16,000,0002. 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Ireland 
would  be  too  great  a  drain  upon  the 
finances  of  the  country,  yet  I  am  not  at  all 
cppofted  to  the  advance  of  money  for  pub- 


lie  works,  and  none  are  more  important 
than  railroads  in  Ireland.  In  conformity 
with  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  1839,  I 
gave  my  adhesion  to  the  plan  of  my  no- 
ble Friend,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
when  he  proposed  an  advance  towards  the 
railways  in  Ireland;  and  I  have  regretted 
to  the  present  day  that  that  plan  was  not 
received  with  greater  favour  by  the  House. 
I  think  that  if,  in  1839,  we  had  acted  on 
the  plan  proposed  by  my  excellent  friend, 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and  by  the  late  Mr. 
Drummond,  the  condition  of  Ireland  would 
have  been  far  superior  to  what  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  There  are  arguments 
very  ably  stated  in  this  report,  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  more  than 
once  referred.  The  argument  is,  that  by 
means  of  railways  you  give  the  means  of 
bringing  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ire- 
land to  England.  By  that  means  you  en- 
able thein  to  get  a  better  market  for  their 
produce — you  increase  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  Ireland — and  you  thereby  increase 
the  profitable  and  useful  labour  of  Ireland. 
I  think  it  is  stated  in  that  report,  that  you 
have  1,200,000  tons  of  agricultural  pro* 
duce  brought  yearly  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land. With  regard  to  the  railway  from 
Dublin  to  Cork,  it  is  stated  in  that  report, 
that  this  railway  would  go  through  a  coun- 
try of  average  fertility,  some  parts  of 
which  are  very  rich  indeed  in  agricultural 
produce;  that  the  communication  between 
Dublin  and  Cork  would  improve  the  har- 
bour of  the  latter  city;  and  that  a  great 
amount  of  agricultural  produce  would  be 
brought  by  means  of  that  railway.  I  have 
never  been  of  opinion  that  employment 
upon  railways  would  be  of  any  use  in  mi- 
tigation of  the  present  distress  in  Ireland; 
but  I  have  always  contended,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  construction  of  railways 
might  be  a  great  remedy  against  the  future 
misery  of  the  country — against  that  misery 
which  we  have  seen  during  the  past  year; 
that  it  would  bo  the  means  of  increasing 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  Ireland,  and 
thus  of  giving  food  to  thousands,  aud,  in 
future  years,  to  millions  of  the  population. 
Considering,  therefore,  the  peculiar  state 
of  Ireland  —  considering  the  difficulties 
which  we  have  to  meet  in  that  country — 
considering  that  the  sum  which  we  now 
propose  is  scarcely  larger  than  that  I  pro* 
posed  on  the  2oth  of  January — I  think. 
Sir,  we  are  justified  in  asking  the  House 
to  consent  to  the  vote  now  in  your  hands. 
We  do  not  argue,  as  the  right  bon.  Gen- 
tleman appears  to  thinki  that  because  wt 
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declared  tbat  the  Bank  had  acted  on  that 
principle:  it  could  not  do  otherwise.     The 
Bank  was  safe,  and  sound,  and  right;  and 
the  people  were  wrong  because  the  Bank 
was  right.     Now,  let  them  go  on  and  try 
the  Act.    He  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
ipan  and  the  Goven^ment  would  carry  it 
out    and    allow   of   no    relaxation.      He 
was  sure  that  it  would  do  extreme  mis- 
chief; but  let  them  go  on,  and  so  prove 
whether    it    were    right    or   whether    it 
were  wrong.      Till  it  was  proved   to  be 
thoroughly  right  or  wrong,  he  hoped  there 
would  be  no  interference.     At  present  it 
was  said  that  there  was  a  sound,  a  pros- 
perous, and  a  healthy  state  of  things.    He 
sever  before  had  heard  of  the  refusal  to 
discount  at  the  Bank  of  England  when 
she   had  in   her  coffers    8,000,000Z.   or 
10,000,000^;  and  he  did  not  think  any 
one  else  had  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
What  was  the  use  of  biUs  if  they  could 
not  be  discounted  ?     Fault  was  found  with 
the  Bank  for  not  sooner  altering  the  rate 
of  discount;  but  it  could  not  alter  that 
rate  unless  to  prevent  a  speculative  trade; 
and  it  was  declared  that  the  trade  now 
was  quite  sound.    When  the  Bank  would 
not  discount  bills  of  any  length  of  time  to 
run,  and  refused  to  discount  any  beyond 
sixty  days,  then  came  the  pressure;  the  in- 
creased rate  was  only  a  charge  on  the  dis- 
counter and  a  benefit  to  the  Bank,  but 
could  not  prevent  discounting  except  when 
there  was  speculation  going  on.   The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said  that  it  was  now  over;   but 
he  had  said   so   six  weeks   ago,   and  in 
six  weeks  hence  it  would  be  as  bad  as 
ever.     Well,  then,  what  was  the  present 
state  of  things  ?     Were  they  to  suppose 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
right  this   time,    because  he  was  wrong 
last  time  ?   Generally  speaking,  they  would 
reason  the  other  way;  and  he  would  say, 
that  he  had  seen  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  incorrect  ever   since   he  had 
known  him,  and  particularly  as  to  the  last 
transaction.     He,  therefore,  had  no  con- 
fidence  in  anything  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  going  to  do.     It  had  been 
said   by  the  right  hon.    Gentleman   the 
Member  for  Cambridge,  and  aUo  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
was  owing  to  railways.     He  remembered, 
when  he  stated  that,  in  1843  and  1844, 
it  was  doubted;  but  still,  how  had  it  work- 
ed on  the  present  time  ?     It  had  a  great 
effect  upon  manufactures,  in  consequence 


of  persona  investing  their  money  in  rail* 
ways  instead  of  laying  it  out  in  legitimate 
trade ;  and,  by  artificially  raising  the  rate 
of  wages  above  its  relative  level,  had,  by 
raising  prices  here,  prejudiced  foreign  ex- 
port trade.  He  would  merely  make  one 
more  observation,  and  it  was  this — that 
for  the  last  thirty-five  years  that  House 
had  been  legislating  for  one  interest,  and 
for  one  particular  class — the  money  in- 
terest— and  he  did  not  see  why  that  should 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  wished,  before 
the  question  was  put,  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  immediately  before  the 
House.  He  did  not  object  to  the  principle 
of  the  noble  Lord*s  (Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck*s)  proposition  for  assisting  the  re- 
sources of  employment  by  making  railways 
in  Ireland;  but  experience  and  rcfiection 
had  since  confirmed  the  opinion  which  he 
entertained  when  the  Motion  was  before 
the  House,  that  by  making  such  large  de- 
mands for  the  purpose,  he  had  done  great 
injury  to  his  cause.  If  the  noble  Lord 
had  asked  for  an  advance  of  one  million  a 
year,  instead  of  four  millions,  he  might 
have  done  much  more  for  the  success  of 
his  plan.  He  did  not  intend  to  go  into 
the  question  raised  by  the  two  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Birmingham,  for  he  thought  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject forward  in  the  shape  of  a  substantive 
Motion.  If  these  hon.  Gentlemen  thought 
that  the  laws  regulating  the  currency  were 
wrong,  it  would  be  much  better  to  bring 
forward  a  proposition  to  that  effect,  rather 
than  introduce  the  subject  in  a  discussion 
on  Irish  railways.  He  wished  to  address 
himself  entirely  to  the  Irish  part  of  the 
question.  He  rested  his  Support  of  the  pre- 
sent proposition  on  very  different  grounds 
to  those  urged  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn  in  favour  of  his  Motion. 
The  difference  between  the  two  proposi- 
tions was,  that  it  was  now  proposed  to  aid 
the  completion  of  railways  which  were 
before  them  at  present;  and  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  give  an  undefined  assistance  to 
railways  only  in  contemplation.  They 
were  now  merely  called  upon  to  aid  those 
railways  which  were  before  the  public,  and 
upon  which  a  large  amount  of  capital  had 
been  expended;  and  which,  therefore,  could 
give  good  security  for  the  money  advanced 
on  them.  He  was  totally  unconnected  with 
any  railways  beyond  having  local  interest 
in  their  formation ;  but  he  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  bo  rejected  by  the  House, 
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as  these  railways  now  before  the  House 
were  worthy  of  the  assistanee  which  Her 
Majesty's  Govemoient  proposed  to  afford 
them.  The  hoii.  Member  for  Wycombe 
(Mr.  B,  Osborne)  had  alluded  to  the 
Southern  and  Western  Railway  of  Ireland, 
with  reference  to  which  he  was  also  anxious 
to  make  a  few  observations.  On  a  former 
occasion  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  led  too  fisr  into  a  course  of  opposition 
to  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn's 
Motion,  in  throwing  discredit  on  the  pros- 
perity of  Irish  railways.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wycombe  had  that  night  shown, 
from  the  weekly  returns  of  the  railway 
between  Dublin  and  Cashel,  that  last  week 
the  returns  amounted  to  1,5002.  He  was 
prepared  to  justify  this  statement  to  the 
fullest  exteqt.  The  length  of  that  railway 
was  fifty- six  miles;  it  had  cost  12,000/.  a 
mile  in  its  construction;  and  the  whole 
eost,  including  the  expense  of  erecting 
stations,  was  670,000/.  He  held  in  his 
hand,  returns  on  the  capital  for  some 
months  past.  In  October  last,  the  returns 
were  650/.  a  week;  since  then  they  had 
been  gradually  advancing,  and  that  not  in 
a  feverish  manner,  for  they  had  increased 
in  the  course  ef  a  few  months  from  650/. 
to  800/.  a  ivieek. .  For  the  last  six  or  seven 
weeks  the  returns  had  averag<»d  more  than 
1,000/.  a  week  ;  until  last  week  they 
amounted  to  1,588/.  When  there  was 
such  a  return  of  profits  on  only  a  portion 
of  the  great  line  of  Ireland,  it  was  hard  to 
say  that  the  proposed  advance  was  not 
made  in  a  safe  prospect  of  an  adequate 
return.  This  country  had  agreed  to  ad- 
vance a  very  large  sum  for  Ireland,  namely 
eight  miHions,  for  the  support  of  the  Irish 
people;  but  he  still  felt  that  those  must  be 
rigid  economists  indeed  who  refused  such 
an  advance  for  such  a  purpose  as  was  now 
proposed.  [Mr.  Escott:  Hear,  hear!]  The 
lion,  and  learned  Member  for  Winchester 
(Mr.  B.  Escott)  cheered;  but  if  he  opposed 
such  grants,  why  did  he  not  oppose  the 
resolutions  for  the  large  advances  which 
were  proposed  and  carried  on  a  former 
oecasiou  ?  To  have  been  consistent,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  should  have 
opposed  the  loan  for  eight  millions  for  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  people.  The  present 
proposition  was  merely  for  the  employment 
of  the  labouring  classes  on  railways  which 
were  now  in  the  course  of  construction  in 
Ireland.  He  could  not  understand  the 
objection  to  the  withdrawal  of  labour  from 
other  descriptions  of  work  in  such  a  case 
as  the  prefle&t.     They  had  heard  mvch  of 


the  great  distress  that  prevailed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mallow;  and  most  serious 
charges,  some  of  which  he  feared  had  not 
been  refuted,  had  been  brought  against 
the  landlords;  but  he  was  sure  the  House 
would  be  glad  to  learn  that  at  the  present 
time  upwards  of  3,000  persons  were  now 
employed  on  either  side  of  that  place  in 
the  construction  of  the  Southern  and  Wes* 
tern  Railway.  He  wished  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  a  communication  made  to- 
night for  the  first  time  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  They  had  pro- 
mised at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  a 
project  for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands 
in  Ireland;  and  they  had  heard  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  first 
time  that  night  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  withdraw  the  notice 
for  a  measure  for  that  purpose.  He  was 
anxious  to  express  his  deep  regret  that 
they  had  come  to  such  a  determination. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  might 
not  have  found  great  and  unexpected  diffi- 
culties in  their  way;  but  in  fairness  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  they  should  have  made 
up  their  minds  sooner;  and  this  he  was 
sure  was  an  opinion  not  confined  to  himself. 
How  stood  the  matter  ?  The  notice  of  a 
measure  on  the  subject  of  waste  lands  in 
Ireland  had  been  on  the  books  for  some 
weeks.  From  day  to  day,  from  week  to 
week,  from  notice-day  to  notice^day,  this 
subject  had  been  postponed;  and  that  night, 
not  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stated  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  proceed  with  that 
measure.  He  did  not  understand  that  step 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government; 
and  he  did  not  think  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  understand  it.  He  perceived  in  the 
Notice-book  for  the  day  that  the  matter 
stood  No.  7  on  the  list,  as  postponed  from 
a  previous  day;  and  it  was  marked  as  to 
have  been  brbught  forward  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  What  new  arrangement  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  might  have  made,  or 
what  new  counsel  they  might  have  taken, 
he  did  not  know;  but  this  he  would  say, 
that  they  ought  not  to  let  that  notice  pass 
over  as  a  mere  dropped  one.  They  ought 
to  give  some  reasons  for  their  change  of 
conduct,  in  other  and  fuller  terms  than  the 
very  curt  and  cursory  notice  given  that 
evening  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  Sir,  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
ap(Hi  measorea  intende4  for  the  relief  of 
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the  people  of  Ireland,  the  last  wish  I  hare 
had  was  to  throw  any  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  1  have  heen 
fully  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dan- 
ger they  have  had  to  encounter.  I  am 
fully  conscious  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
there  is  in  forming  any  sound  judgment  as 
to  the  measures  that  are  best  adapted  to 
meet  the  present  crisis — ^how  easy  it  is  to 
err  with  the  best  intentions,  and  how  indul- 
gent all  of  us  ought  to  be,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  this  crisis,  and  the  greatness 
of  the  task  to  be  undertaken.  Sir,  it  is 
then  with  very  great  reluctance  that  even 
now  I  express  my  dissent  from  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  proposes  to  pursue 
in  respect  to  this  vote.  I  differed.  Sir, 
from  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn 
some  weeks  since,  when  he  proposed  his 
measure  for  the  encouragement  of  railway 
enterprises  in  Ireland.  The  measure  of 
the  noble  Lord  was,  however,  free  from 
some  of  those  objections  which  I  think  ap- 
ply very  forcibly  to  the  measure  before  us 
now.  The  noble  Lord's  proposition  was  a 
general  and  impartial  measure,  giving  faci- 
lities without  any  distinction  to  all  railway 
enterprise  in  Ireland.  Sir,  I  think  our  objec- 
tions are  as  applicable  to  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  if  we  regard  it  either  as  a  Mo- 
tion involving  a  principle  in  itself  indefinite 
— ^namely,  as  applying  to  all  railways  which 
fulfil  the  conditions  which  these  three  rail- 
ways particularly  referred  to  have  fulfilled; 
or  if  we  view  the  proposal  as  exhibiting 
partiality  in  selecting  three  particular  rail- 
ways, and  giving  some  of  the  public  money 
for  their  encouragement  alone,  excluding 
at  the  same  time  all  other  railways  that 
may  hereafter  entitle  themselves  to  the 
same  encouragement  by  the  performance 
of  the  same  conditions.  Now  that  which 
makes  me  hesitate  in  giving  a  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
this  —  that,  in  1844,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
make  a  proposition  to  that  railway  com- 
pany, which  I  must  say  had  first  set  the 
example  in  Ireland,  of  great  pert^onal  exer- 
tions and  great  enterprise.  I  did.  Sir,  in 
the  year  1 844,  make  such  a  proposition  to 
that  particular  railway,  as  to  justify  them 
in  the  expectation,  that  if  they  completed 
a  portion  of  their  line  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions— if  they  opened  it  to  the  public, 
and  thus  entitled  themselves  to  give  full 
and  ample  security  to  the  Government, 
that  the  Treasury  would  be  wilUng  to  re- 


eeire  favourably  any  applicadons  on  their 
part  to  the  Government  for  asaistance.  But 
that  railway  company  declined  to  aecept 
the  aid  of  the  Government,  as  they  thought 
they  could  borrow  money  under  more  fa^ 
vourable  circumstancea.  And,  therefore, 
finding  now  that  other  railway  companiea 
must  borrow  money,  paying  8  per  cent  on 
the  principal  advanced — having  declined 
the  oficr  of  the  Government  when  the  mo- 
ney could  have  been  advanced  without  ma- 
terial loss — I  do  not  think  it  right.  Sir, 
that  this  particular  railway  company  should 
now  come  to  the  Government,  at  a  time 
when  the  interest  has  advanced  to  8 
per  cent,  and  ask  them  to  fulfil  their 
original  offer.  Then  with  respect  to  the 
two  other  railway  companies  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes  loans, 
\Miat  is  the  principle  involved  in  respect 
to  them?  Although  the  sums  proposed 
to  be  advanced  to  them  may  not  amount 
to  more  than  100,000/.,  yet  still  I  think 
that  there  are  evil  consequences  to  be 
dreaded  from  selecting  two  railways  in 
particular  for  Government  aid,  unless  we 
are  prepared — if  other  railways  fulfil  the 
same  conditions  which  these  two  have  com- 
plied with — to  expend  the  same  amount  of 
money  in  their  favour.  But  the  objection 
which  weighs  with  me  especially,  is  the 
particular  moment  that  has  been  selected 
for  bringing  forward  this  proposition.  I 
must  say  that  I  concur  in  opinion  with  my 
hon.  Friend  near  me  in  thinking  that  this 
is  a  time  of  peculiar  and  special  embarrass- 
ment. We  are  aware,  Sir,  that  the  Bank 
of  England  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  her  securities  by 
3,000,000/.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this 
sudden  reduction  in  the  public  securities 
has  led  materially  to  the  present  panic.  I 
think,  however,  that  this  panic  is  entirely 
unjust ifieil  by  any  real  cause.  But  still, 
it  is  important  to  remember,  that  since 
the  prupo^a]  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Lynn  was  made  to  this  House, 
Kxchcquer-bills  have  been  hovering  be- 
tween a  premium  and  a  discount.  Siuce 
that  Motion  was  made,  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  interest  of  Exchequer-hills. 
Now,  notwithstanding  that  increase  in  the 
Exchequer-bills,  within  the  last  two  or 
three  days  they  have  varied  between  2i. 
and  10«.  discount.  The  loan,  too,  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  so  recently 
obtained,  is  at  present  at  a  discount  of  o 
per  cent.  Are  those  persons  to  be  sub- 
jected to  loss  who  were  willing  to  come 
forward  and  aid  the  Goremment — ^for  a 
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profitable  return  to  theiDselves,  it  may  be 
urged — ^but  still  thej  were  willing  to  come 
forward  and  aid  the  State.  It  is  rather 
hard  upon  them  to  subject  them,  without 
previous  notice,  to  a  loss.  I  believe  it  is 
highly  necessary  that  the  Government 
should  receive  general  confidence  with  re- 
spect to  the  particular  measures  they  pro- 
pose for  arresting  the  famine  in  Ireland. 
It  may  be  said  that  in  respect  to  these 
railways  there  is  made  out  a  special  case 
for  Government  assistance,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly called  for  in  the  present  awful  emer- 
gency in  Ireland.  But  against  that  argu- 
ment I  urge  this  objection — that  the  labour 
to  be  given  on  these  railways  is  not  an 
effectual  mode  of  relieving  the  distress  that 
prevails.  I  thought,  in  the  first  place,  it 
was  admitted  that  the  true  policy  of  rail- 
way contractors,  even  if  the  State  lends 
its  aid  to  them,  is  to  employ  the  best 
skilled  labour  that  can  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  bring  from  a  distance  the  father  of 
a  family,  from  Connaught  to  Munster;  and 
I  thought  that  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  the  labour  employed  on  railways  was 
not  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  relieving 
the  distress.  This  ohjcction  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  is  not,  however, 
so  much  on  that  account  that  I  dissent 
from  the  proposal,  as  on  account  of  the 
present  peculiar  crisis  of  the  country. 
It  was  of  importance  to  Ireland,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
to  maintain  the  public  credit.  I  am, 
therefore,  sorry  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  thought  it  necessary  to  make 
this  proposal.  Desirous  as  I  am  to  give 
my  support  to  the  present  Government 
during  this  crisis,  and  do  all  I  can  to 
maintain  public  credit,  I  do  find  it  impos- 
sible to  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent proposition.  I  did  venture  to  intimate 
an  opinion  against  the  policy  of  the  mea- 
sure proposed  for  the  culture  of  waste  lands 
in  Ireland.  I  told  the  noble  Lord  that  he 
would  find  greater  difiicultics  than  he  an- 
ticipated in  attempting  to  deal  with  this 
question.  The  announcement  made  this 
night  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  rather 
confirmed  me  in  the  impression  I  enter- 
tained. Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man may  use  the  specious  and  capti- 
vating argument — namely,  **  We  have 
given  8,000,000i.  for  the  relief  of  Ireland. 
I  will  not  say  anything  now  of  the  public 
works.     The  soup-kitchens  will  not  cost 


as  much  money  as  we  supposed  ;  let  me 
then  spend  a  portion  of  the  public  money 
upon  the  Irish  railways.**  Now,  I  confess 
I  always  hear  such  an  argument  with  the 
greatest  suspicion.  If  you  have  this  money 
to  spare,  then,  I  say,  it  is  your  duty  to 
increase  the  balance  in  the  Exchequer; 
and  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
asking  assistance  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  an  argument  like  this — namely,  "  I 
have  got  8,000,000^.  for  Ireland.  There 
are  not  as  many  demands  to  meet  as  I  ex- 
pected; therefore,  I  need  be  less  econo- 
mical than  I  otherwise  must  have  been. 
I  expect,  then,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  listen  to  this  application  for  a  loan 
of  620,000^.  on  behalf  of  Irish  railways.*' 
It  is  because  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  willing  to  give  way — because  they 
have  been  liberal — it  is  on  that  very  ac- 
count that  it  is  more  incumbent  on  you 
to  apply  every  saving  you  have,  not  to 
another  species  of  expenditure,  but  to  di- 
minish the  public  liabilities.  I  do  not 
blame  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  with- 
drawing the  Waste  Lands  Bill,  if  he  found 
that  from  unexpected  difficulties  he  was 
unable  to  bring  it  forward  in  such  a  shape 
as  to  entitle  him  to  support ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  think  he  acted  a  manly  part  in 
taking  that  course.  It  is  on  other  grounds 
that  I  object  to  the  present  measure.  I 
think  that  if  you  give  any  advance  of  this 
kind,  it  should  be  an  advance  in  which  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  share, 
giving  the  same  security  for  repayment; 
and  1  must  object  to  any  grant  from  which 
Scotland  and  England  are  excluded.  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  withhold  the  same 
assistance  from  the  proprietors  of  Scotch 
railways,  who  are  making  great  exertions, 
and  whose  works  are  carried  on  in  a  coun- 
try suffering  under  great  distress.  But 
the  proprietors  of  this  southern  Irish  rail- 
way will  not  have  us  think  that  they  are 
dependent  solely  on  Irisli  capitalists,  but 
tell  us  th.nt  a  large  proportion  of  their 
shares  are  in  the  hands  of  great  English 
capitalists.  Now  if  this  be  the  fact — if 
this  Dublin  and  Cashel  Railway  does  really 
belong,  not  to  these  destitute  shareholders^ 
on  whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
so  severe  on  a  late  occasion,  but  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  behind  me —  [Mr, 
Hudson  made  a  r/esture  of  dissent.]  I 
know  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  always 
disclaims  having  a  share  in  any  Irish  rail- 
way; but  if  it  belongs  to  men  like  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman — sagacious  men,  men  of 
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substance,  not  resident  in  Ireland,  but  good 
speculators  with  a  view  to  gain — if  these 
are  the  meu  who  hold  the  chief  shares  in 
this  railway  company,  upon  what  possible 
ground  do  you  propose  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at  5  per  cent, 
when  ail  the  world  besides  are  paying 
8  ?  Upon  these  grounds,  though  not 
without  reluctance,  I  must  record  my  vote 
against  this  proposition.  With  respect  to 
another  proposition  brought  under  discus- 
sion, that  of  the  currency,  I  think  I  could 
have  resisted  the  temptation  of  a  single 
Member  for  Birmingham ;  but  the  spur  in 
each  Hank  is  too  much  for  me.  I  think 
this  a  very  inappropriate  occasion  for  a 
general  debate  on  tlie  currency  and  mo- 
netary system.  [Mr.  Spooner  :  I  did 
not  begin  it.]  No,  but  the  hon.  Member 
sanctioned  it  oy  following  the  example  set 
by  others  ;  besides  he  is  a  high  authority, 
and  represents  a  constituency  having  the 
strongest  feeling  on  the  subject.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  provoked  into  a  general  discus- 
sion; but  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  pre- 
serve an  entire  silence.  The  hon.  Member 
made  me  a  sort  of  promise  that,  if  I  would 
tell  him  what  a  pound  was  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  he  would  tell  me  what  he, 
or  any  other  banker,  means  when  he  issues 
a  note  to  the  public,  and  says,  "  I  promise 
to  pay  5/."  I  ask  him  what  are  the  51, 
which  you  promise  to  pay  ?  It  seems  a 
simple  question,  particularly  for  a  banker; 
but  he  says  I  am  an  insidious  man,  and  he 
cannot  trust  himself  to  answer  me.  A 
pound  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest — and 
various  other  times  since  the  Conquest — I 
can  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman,  may  have 
varied  in  the  quantity  of  metal;  but  it 
always  meant  this,  a  definite  quantity  of 
the  precious  metals.  Originally  it  was  a 
pound  in  weight,  from  which  I  presume  it 
took  its  denomination.  There  may  have 
been  a  silver  standard  and  a  gold  standard, 
and  the  coinage  may  have  been  defective 
and  worn.  I  know  there  are  advocates  of 
a  worn  coinage  as  well  as  of  H.  notes; 
but  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  policy 
and  intention  of  the  law  has  always  been 
that  the  standard  of  value  should  be 
a  given  wei^^ht  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  hon.  Member  says  that  if  Mr.  Pitt 
had  been  asked  what  a  pound  meant, 
and  had  attempted  to  have  given  an  an- 
swer, in  1797,  the  consequence  would 
have  been  that  this  country  would  have 
been  lowered  in  the  scale  of  nations ; 
and,  to  cap  the  climax,  I  should  not  be 
sitting  where  I  am.     I  am  satisfied,  how- 


ever, that  if  anybody  had  asked  Mr.  Pitt, 
when  he  proposed  the  Bank  Restriction 
Act,  "  Is  it  your  intention  to  establish  an 
inconvertible  paper  currency  ?"  his  answer 
would  have  been,  **  God  forbid!"  The 
restriction  placed  on  the  Bank  in  1797, 
was  never  intended  to  continue  beyond  the 
war;  but  see  the  evils  of  a  first  departure 
from  principle.  That  the  glories  of  that 
war  were  owing  to  the  issue  of  inconver- 
tible paper,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say; 
but  this  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  the 
social  condition  of  the  country  was  most 
materially  impaired  by  it;  and  I  can  tell 
the  hon.  Member  that  the  class  which 
suffered  most  from  it,  was  that  class 
which  receives  the  wnges  of  labour.  [Mr. 
Spooler:  No.1  Not  the  class  which  receives 
the  wages  of  labour  ?  Why,  I  could  prove 
most  decidedly  to  the  hon.  Member,  that 
while  the  wages  of  labour  nominally  re- 
mained the  same,  their  command  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  was  greatly  reduced. 
But  my  hon.  Friend  confesses  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  glories  of  the  war,  the 
currency  before  1819  was  most  imperfect. 
In  what  respect?  It  was  inconvertible. 
What  course  would  my  hon.  Friend  then 
have  taken  in  1819  ?  The  hon.  Member 
referred  to  a  letter  of  mine  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Elbing,  declaring  that  the  value  of 
paper  money  should  be  equivalent  to  that 
of  coin;  and  I  believe  he  has  correctlv  re- 
presented  tlie  sentiments  expressed  by  me 
on  that  occasion.  *'  Equivalent  in  value 
to  coin!**  exclaims  my  hon.  Friend  tri- 
umphantly, **  why  I  will  prove  to  you  that 
at  eight  different  periods  the  rate  of  in- 
terest has  varied.'  Was  there  ever  such 
an  argument  heard  as  to  assert  that,  be- 
cause the  rate  of  interest  varied  at  eight 
different  times,  the  intrinsic  value  of  money 
varied  also  ?  I  quite  understand  my  hon. 
Friend  arguing  that,  in  1819,  it  was  un- 
wise to  restore  the  gold  standard.  My 
hon.  Friend  must  say,  that  the  debt  during 
the  war  was  contracted  in  paper,  and  that 
paper  is  not  an  equivalent  for  gold,  al- 
though nominally  it  professes  to  be  so; 
and  that,  therefore,  when  you  made  the 
arrangement  of  the  currency,  you  ought 
to  have  adopted  as  a  standard,  not  gold  at 
31.  17 s,  lO^d.  an  ounce,  but  gold  at  oL  an 
ounce,  or  something  or  other,  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  hon.  Friend,  might  repre- 
sent the  depreciation  of  paper  which  took 
place  during  the  war.  That  argument  I 
understand;  but,  with  the  exception  of  pe- 
cunif^ry  engagements,  it  is  a  matter  of  utter 
indifference,  provided  you  pay  your  promis- 
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8orj  Qotes  in  coin,  whether  you  adopt  the 
gold  standard  of  31,  17 s.  lO^d.  an  ounce, 
or  4^;  and  it  would  be  no  relief  to  the 
present  difficulties — it  would  be  no  relief  to 
ihe  embarrassments  under  which  commerce 
is  labouring  —if  the  standard  were  47.  or  5L 
instead  ofZL  17 s.  lOid.  Foreigners  would 
know  the  value  of  your  currency,  and  would 
make  a  deduction.  You  may  debase  coin 
as  you  please  for  the  payment  of  internal 
debts;  out  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indif- 
ference to  the  pressure  on  the  Bank  in  a 
time  of  commercial  difficulty,  provided  you 
have,  instead  of  an  inconvertible  paper 
currency,  an  obligation,  at  some  time  or 
other,  to  pay  in  coin  the  holder  of  the  noto 
which  promises  to  pay.  Would  my  hon. 
Friend  now  undertake  to  revise  the  ar- 
rangement of  1819?  because  that  is  the 
Suestion.  If  he  would  not  do  that,  and 
eprecate  an  inconvertible  currency,  my 
hon.  Friend  has  no  remedy  whatever  to 
propose.  If,  indeed,  you  will  issue  II.  notes, 
and  will  encourage  the  export  of  your  gold 
circulation,  that  for  a  time  will  give  some 
relief;  but  if  you  maintain  convertible 
paper,  and  are  not  prepared  to  revise  all 
the  transactions — not  only  those  which 
preceded  1819,  but  the  countless  mass  of 
transactions  which  have  taken  place  since 
1819 — no  proposal  which  my  hon.  Friend 
made  or  hinted  at  to-night  will  have  the 
slightest  effect  in  diminishing  such  difficul- 
ties. Every  transfer  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  funds  since  1819 — the  pur- 
chase of  funded  property — is  paid  for  ac- 
cording to  the  appreciated  currency;  and 
every  man  who  has  bought  an  estate,  or 
made  a  mortgage,  has  acted  on  the  same 
basis.  The  transactions  since  1819  infi- 
nitely exceed  in  value  and  amount  those 
before  1819;  and  is  it  possible  that  the 
most  strenuous  opponent  of  the  propriety 
of  the  arrangement  of  1819  can  now  advise 
us  to  a  totally  contrary  adjustment  of  all 
the  money  transactions  ?  With  respect  to 
the  Bill  of  1844,  my  hon.  Friend  admits 
that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
1819,  the  Bill  of  1844  was  necessarv.  He 
has  not  a  fault  to  find  with  the  Act  of 
1 844,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  supersede 
the  arrangement  of  1819.  The  object  of 
the  Act  of  1844  has  been  completely  mis- 
understood. The  main  object  of  that  Act 
was  to  secure  the  convertibility  of  paper 
into  gold.  Another  object  was  to  have 
such  a  currency  as  should  ensure  to  the 
holder  of  paper  a  full  equivalent  for  the 
nominal  value ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  restrict  the  ordinary  operations  of  com- 


merce in  this  great  country.  My  firm 
belief  is,  that  the  Act  of  1844  has  imposed 
no  such  restriction.  It  is  a  perfectly  erro- 
neous view  of  the  Act  of  1844  to  say  that 
it  contains  some  self-acting  principle,  and 
relieves  the  Bank  of  England  from  all 
responsibility.  I  totally  deny  the  right  of 
the  Bank  of  England  to  relief  from  respon- 
sibility in  carrying  out  the  Act  of  1^44. 
The  issue  department  works  itself.  That 
is  quite  clear ;  there  is  a  self-acting  prin- 
ciple there.  The  amount  of  notes  issued 
from  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  is 
governed  by  law,  and  in  that  respect  the 
Bunk  has  no  discretion ;  but  the  Bank  has 
a  discretion  to  exercise  in  the  banking  de- 
partment. The  Bank  is  responsible  for 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  mone- 
tary concerns  of  this  country;  the  Bank 
has  the  power,  by  foresight  and  caution,  of 
preventing  ultimate  embarrassment ;  the 
Bank  has  the  power  of  unduly  increasing 
the  circulation,  and  of  unduly  restricting 
it;  and  I  do  understand  that  the  Bank 
recognised  the  principle  upon  which  the 
Act  of  1844  was  founded,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  obligation  to  conduct  its  con- 
cerns with  some  reference  to  the  ex- 
changes. The  Bank  directors  require  no 
testimony  from  me  of  their  high  honour. 
I  never  can  speak  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, without  bearing  my  testimony  to  the 
honour  of  those  concerned.  I  speak  of 
any  conduct  of  the  Bank  with  great  hesi- 
tation ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  so 
far  from  thinking  anything  which  is  now 
occurring  to  be  an  impeachment  of  the  Act 
of  1 844 — 1  say  that  both  the  time  of  pros- 
perity and  this  present  time  of  adversity 
convince  me  that  the  principles  of  that  Act 
are  founded  in  sound  policy,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
strictly  maintained  on  that  account;  and 
that  as  to  the  present  difficulty  in  which 
the  commercial  world  is  placed,  the  rigid 
observance  of  the  general  principles  on 
which  that  Act  is  founded  would  have  pre- 
vented it.  The  Act  of  1844  never  profess- 
ed to  teach  the  people  of  this  country — at 
least  not  to  inculcate  upon  them  as  a  duty 
— the  necessity  of  caution;  and  I  must  say, 
that  I  think  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of 
almost  all  the  community,  a  great  disre- 
gard of  indications  of  danger  which  have 
been  perfectly  legible  since  the  month  of 
August,  1846,  when  there  was  the  noto- 
riety of  a  great  failure  in  the  harvest,  and 
the  perfect  assurance  that  an  unusual  and 
almost  unprecedented  quantity  of  food 
would  be  required,  not  to  be  provided  for 
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by  the  ordinary  operations  of  commerce — 
those  ordinary  operations  being  themselves 
impeded  by  circumstances  which  have  been 
referred  to — viz.,  the  enormous  amount  of 
capital  devoted  to  railways,  lajing,  it  is 
true,  the  foundation  of  prosperity;  but 
accompanied  with  these  disadvantages. 
Everybody  has  been  desirous  of  a  share 
in  the  profit  of  railways.  I  think  it  most 
important  that  the  capital  of  the  country 
should  rather  be  employed  in  railways  than 
in  foreign  speculations;  but  still  it  has  a 
tendency  to  derange  commercial  transac- 
tions. What  is  now  the  fact  ?  Why,  the 
community  have  become  all  borrowers,  and 
have  not  been,  I  think,  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Allow  me 
also  to  say,  with  all  deference  and  respect 
to  the  Bank,  that  I  think  the  Bank  also 
was  unmindful  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  Bank,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
in  the  month  of  January,  was  exposed  to 
a  drain  from  the  Continent  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  twelve  months.  It  was  the 
special  duty  of  the  Bank,  as  superintend- 
ing the  monetary  concerns  of  the  country, 
to  make  early  provision  for  the  danger.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  Bank  should 
not  have  raised  the  rate  of  discount;  and  I 
totally  differ  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  as 
to  its  being  the  duty  of  the  Bank  to  put 
out  as  much  money  as  they  can.  I  should 
be  exceedingly  sorry  if  that  were  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Bank  acted.  If  the 
Bank  may  at  all  times  issue  large  sums  on 
discount,  charging  only  2  or  3  per  cent, 
what  does  the  Bank  do  ?  It  draws  from 
tho  money-broker  and  discount  houses;  it 
attracts  to  itself  a  jy;rcat  portion  of  their 
valuable  custom.  Tlioy  are  induced  to 
deal  with  the  Bank  from  their  respect  for 
the  concern,  and  its  undoubted  credit;  but 
they  establish  a  claim  on  the  Bank;  and 
you  cannot  draw  from  great  houses  their 
commerce  without  preferring  a  claim  for 
accommodation  from  the  Bunk.  If  the 
Bank  were  suddenly  to  turn  round  and 
refuse  that  accommodation,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  act  with  great  harshness,  and  in 
a  manner  opposed  to  the  true  interests  of 
its  proprietors.  But,  as  I  said  before,  the 
Bank  is  not  relieved  from  the  peculiar 
obligation  imposed  upon  it.  Tbe  Bank 
would  be  offended  with  any  one  who  should 
say  that  it  might  remain  as  indifferent  as  a 
private  bank  to  the  state  of  the  currency, 
and  that  it  bad  no  right  to  exercise  any  in- 
fluence over  the  monetary  affairs  of  the 
country.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  would  have  been  much 


better  if  the  Bank  had  raised  the  rate 
of  discount  in  January  last  to  5  per 
cent,  or  to  6  per  cent,  or  to  any  other 
amount  which  the  necessity  of  the  case 
might  have  required,  rather  than  impose 
any  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  date  of 
Bills.  I  believe  that,  with  a  timely  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  thc^  Bank — such  as 
would  have  been  fairly  justified  by  the  in- 
dications of  the  times — the  difficulties  which 
have  since  arisen,  would  have  been,  if  not 
altogether  prevented,  at  least  very  mate- 
rially diminished.  The  Bank  may  have  a 
statement  to  make  which  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  the  course  it  has  pur- 
sued; but,  speaking  from  the  information  I 
now  possess,  I  must  say,  with  all  respect 
for  the  Bank  authorities,  that  their  conti- 
nuing their  rate  of  discount  for  several 
weeks  at  4  per  cent,  with  a  great  and  un- 
interrupted drain  of  gold  taking  place — I 
must  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  was  a 
wise  course;  and  I  believe  that  it  has 
precipitated,  and  indeed  that  it  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of,  the  embarras  sment  of  the 
last  few  weeks.  If  you  are  to  have  a  bank 
for  regulating  your  monetary  affairs,  you 
must  be  prepared  for  relaxations  and  fluc- 
tuations in  its  transactions.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  no  monetary  regulations,  that 
no  Act  imposing  restrictions  on  banks  of 
issue,  will  prevent  the  natural  consequences 
of  excitement  and  speculation;  and  unless 
our  banks  make  timely  provision — unless 
they  disregard  clamour — unless  they  take 
early  precautions — depend  upon  it,  if  your 
currency  be  convertible,  the  necessity  for 
restriction  will  return  in  an  aggravated 
form,  increasing  the  difficulties  under 
which  all  classes  of  the  community  la- 
bour. Tbat  is  inevitable.  Sir,  I  may  be 
supposed  to  speak  with  a  natural  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  wliich  I  was 
the  immediate  author;  but  I  can  saj'  with 
perfect  truth,  that  if  I  thought  that  any 
meddling  with  that  Bill — that  any  relaxa- 
tion of  the  Bill — would  be  any  real  remedy 
for  the  present  embarrassment,  or  any  ef- 
fectual cure  for  the  present  panic,  no  pa- 
ternal regard  for  that  Bill  would  prevent  me 
for  one  moment  from  advising  its  relaxa- 
tion. But  my  firm  belief  is,  tbat  no  relief 
would  be  derived  from  any  meddling  with 
that  Act.  Your  exchanges  would  not  bear 
anv  great  increase  of  your  paper  currencv. 
Youhave  now  9,000,0000^.  or  10,000,0007. 
of  gold;  you  are  at  all  events  free  from 
that  which  you  had  at  former  periods  of 
commercial  embarrassment — ^you  are  free 
from  any  internal  panic  as  to  the  solvency 
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of  tbe  Bank.  Take  care  that,  in  the  hope 
of  relieving  present  difficulties  by  an  in- 
crease of  paper,  and  an  advance  of  Exche- 
quer-bills, or  by  permitting  the  Bank  to 
issue  16,000,OOOZ.  instead  of  14.000.000^ 
on  securities — ^take  care  that  you  do  not  in- 
cur the  further  dangers  of  depreciating  your 
currency  and  causing  a  demand  to  be  made 
on  the  Bank,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
import  of  food,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
discredit  of  the  Bank.  Sir,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  present  state  of  trade — I  mean  of 
course  speculative  trade — is  satisfactory;  if 
it  be  true  that  the  Bank  is  perfectly  sol- 
vent, and  that  the  value  of  your  paper  cur- 
rency is  fully  maintained — if  it  be  true  that 
the  wages  of  labour  are  paid  in  a  medium 
which  ensure  to  the  holder  a  full  equivalent 
in  articles  of  subsistence  for  his  labour — I 
do  earnestly  entreat  the  House  not  to  be 
tempted  by  any  hope  of  solving  present 
difficulties  to  encounter  the  infinitely  greater 
danger  than  any  now  existing,  which  you 
must  incur  if  you  so  depreciate  your  cur- 
rency that  the  Bank  wilf  not  be  able  to 
maintain  the  payment  of  its  paper  in  gold, 
as  it  professes  to  maintain  it.  I  do  ear- 
nestly hope  that  you  will  not  again  expose 
yourselves  to  all  those  evils  from  which  you 
have  escaped  since  1819,  with  so  much 
pain  and  suffering,  and  which  you  cannot 
again  encounter  without  shaking  the  foun- 
dations of  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  greatly  lowering  the  condition  of  all 
classes  of  the  people. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Sir,  after  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
especially  after  that  part  of  it  which  went 
to  the  merits  of  the  resolution  in  your 
hands,  I  must  ask  for  a  short  time  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  in  order  to  place 
before  them  what  I  consider  to  be  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  position  of  the  Government, 
in  order  that  they  may  consider  the  merits 
of  the  case  before  them,  not  absolutely  as 
a  question  solely  affecting  ge9eral  princi- 
ples, but  as  a  question  relatively  connected 
with  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
the  enormous  calamities  that  afflict  that 
country.  Sir,  the  hon.  Member  for  Wy- 
combe has  asked  me — "  Seeing  the  im- 
mense amount  of  surplus  labour  there  is 
in  Ireland,  how  do  you  propose  it  shall  be 
absorbed  ?  '*  Now,  I  must  decline,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  assuming  the  re- 
sponsibility of  providing  for  the  absorption 
of  any  great  excess  of  labour  that  may 
now  exist  in  Ireland.  We  have  had  in  the 
coarse  of  time — whether  owing  to  the  ef- 
fects of  legislationi  or  to  the  faults  of  the 


landlords,  or  to  the  faults  of  the  tenants 
with  long  leases,  or  to  the  disposition  of 
the  people  themselves,  or  whether  it  be 
owing  to  all  those  causes  together — we 
have  had  causes,  from  which  there  has  ar- 
rived a  state  of  things  in  Ireland  in  which 
there  is  an  immense  mass  of  people  living 
on  agriculture,  and  yet  not  paid  by  the 
wages  of  labour  sufficiently  for  their  sub- 
sistence. Take  the  proportion  put  by 
some  Gentlemen,  eight  labourers  where 
there  are  three  in  England,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  eight  to  four  in  England, 
still  the  result  is  nearly  the  same.  An 
immense  calamity  has  happened  in  that 
country — the  destruction  of  the  produce  of 
that  country  to  the  extent,  according  to 
the  calculation  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  of  18,000,000^— of 
the  produce,  which,  to  a  great  part  of  the 
population,  stood  in  the  stead  of  wages. 
What  is  to  become  of  them  in  future  ?  I 
deny,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  the 
responsibility  of  completely,  still  less  sud- 
denly, resolving  that  question.  I  say  that 
a  more  difficult  problem  never  came  before 
the  Legislature.  I  say,  you  may  mitigate 
the  misforture  arising  from  that  calamity 
— ^you  may  pass  through  the  transition 
with  more  or  less  of  misfortune — and  you 
may  at  last  arrive  at  a  more  happy  state 
of  things;  but  no  one  will  say  that  this 
state  of  things,  which  has  been  growing 
for  ages,  and  which  has  been  suddenly 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  destruction  of 
the  potato  crop  in  Ireland,  can  be  com- 
pletely arrested  by  the  Government,  so  as 
to  avoid  very  great  suffering,  and  place  the 
people  at  once  in  %  state  of  very  great 
prosperity.  That  is  a  solution  which  nei- 
ther we  nor  any  other  Legislature  could 
undertake  to  provide.  What  we  can  do, 
and  what  we,  the  Government,  have  en- 
deavoured to  do,  is  to  mitigate  present 
suffering — to  save,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
destruction  of  life  imminently  impending, 
and  to  facilitate  in  some  degree  the  advent 
of  a  better  order  of  things.  I  need  not 
enumerate  the  measures  we  have  adopted 
to  accomplish  the  first  of  these  objects. 
They  have  been  very  costly,  and  to  meet 
the  expense  of  them  has  caused  consider- 
able difficulty  in  the  finances  of  the  coun- 
try and  suffering  to  the  people.  But  when 
the  alternative  was,  as  I  am  told  some  phi- 
losophers put  it  with  great  calmness,  whe- 
ther the  Government  and  the  Legislature 
should  not  interfere,  or  whether  2,00,000 
of  people  should  be  allowed  to  perish  with- 
out interference,  I  say  it  would  be  repug- 
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nant  to  the  feelings,  not  only  to  the  pre- 
sent House  of  CouimoDs,  but  of  any  House 
of  Commons,  and  of  any  Ministers  who 
might  sit  on  these  benches,  not  to  have 
attempted  to  mitigate  the  evil.  Well,  we 
introduced  measures  wliich  we  hoped  would 
be  effectual  tothnt  end;  and  1  believe  that 
the  maintaining  730,000  persons  on  public 
works,  during  the  severe  months  of  winter, 
was  conducive,  though  with  some  waste  and 
mismanagement,  to  the  preserving  of  the 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  Sir,  the  next  question,  and  the 
most  serious  question,  is  one  which  I  sepa- 
rated from  the  others  in  the  course  of  the 
exposition  of  our  general  policy  which  I 
gave  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session 
— ^how  we  were  to  attempt,  by  measures  of 
a  practical  nature,  to  facilitate  the  transi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  a  better 
order  of  things,  and  to  promote  the  future 
prosperity  of  that  country.  I  am  bound 
to  say  at  once  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Wycombe  (Mr.  B.  Osborne), 
that  I  could  not  pretend,  and  did  not  pre- 
tend, and  I  will  not  now — I  say  not  what 
he  might  do,  or  what  others  might  do — 
but  I  say  we  do  not  pretend  to  force  ^  a 
compulsory  measure,  or  a  set  of  compul- 
sory measures,  which,  without  modifica- 
tion, should  be  proposed  all  at  once,  to  be 
adopted  by  Parliament,  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  work  beneficially  to  the  end  in 
view.  I  am  not  so  Quixotic  as  to  expect 
to  carry  such  measures.  I  considered  it 
expedient  that  we  should  propose  measures 
which  were  generally  well  calculated  for 
the  end;  and  I  did  expect  that  some  of 
those  measures,  with  modifications,  would 
be  adopted  by  Parliament,  and  be  attended 
with  benefit — and  considerable  benefit — to 
the  people;  but  with  regard  to  others,  I 
expected  that  we  should  be  obliged  to 
change  or  even  to  abandon  them.  In  my 
statement  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session,  I  said  that  we  proposed  to  ad- 
vance 1 ,000,000?.  for  the  improvement  of 
landed  estates  in  Ireland,  and  1,000,0007. 
for  the  purpose  of  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands.  In  introducing  the  former  measure, 
Tthich  was  but  an  extension  of  a  measure 
passed  last  year,  we  thought  it  advisable 
to  advance  half  as  much  more,  and  to 
make  the  sum  1,500,000?.,  instead  of 
1,000,000/.  With  regard  to  the  other 
measure,  I  have  little  more  to  say  than  to 
repeat  what  was  stated  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  this  evening.  The  virtue  of  that 
measure  consisted  in  its  great  power  to 
effect  good  independent  of  its  compulsory 


provisions.  But  after  this  measure  was 
introduced  into  the  House,  we  heard  from 
various  quarters  that,  to  take  from  the 
possessors  private  property  belonging  to 
them — assuming  for  the  State  a  power  to 
dispose  of  private  property — would  be  con- 
sidered so  violent  a  measure  in  this,  but 
especially  in  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  measure  was  not  likely  to 
meet  with  sufficient  support.  This  led  us 
to  consider,  shortly  before  the  Easter  re- 
cess, whether  the  measure,  without  the 
compulsory  clauses,  could  not  be  so  modi- 
fied and  adapted  as  to  effect  a  very  con- 
siderable good,  though  not  with  the  same 
amount  of  benefit  as  if  it  contained  the 
compulsory  clauses.  The  measure  was 
taken  in  hand  to  be  so  adapted  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland;  but 
the  more  he  went  into  it,  the  greater  ap- 
peared the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  mea- 
sure, shorn  of  its  compulsory  clauses.  I 
then  stated  frankly  to  the  House  our  feel- 
ing with  regard  to  this  measure;  and  when 
my  right  hon.  Friend  brought  it  forward, 
he  stated  the  general  purport  of  it,  and 
said  he  would  lay  it  upon  the  Table  of  the 
Houso  for  its  consideration;  but  he  would 
not  pledge  himself  to  carry  it  through  the 
House  during  the  present  Session.  With 
respect  to  the  2,000,000?.  which  I  stated 
was  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  the 
soil  in  Ireland,  half  a  million  is  no  longer 
proposed  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose. 
That  is  an  answer  to  one  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that  it  was 
unfair  to  those  who  contracted  for  the  loan 
to  bring  forward  a  new  expenditure  upon 
which  they  could  not  reckon.  We  had 
stated  in  January  that  there  would  be 
2,000,000?.,  and,  according  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend,  2,120,000?.  Surely  this  is 
not  such  a  breach  of  faith  as  that  the  loan- 
contractors  could  have  a  reasonable  ground 
of  complaint  against  us.  But  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  has  another  objection  to  the 
proposition  now  before  the  House.  He 
says  that  this  is  a  measure  which  depends 
upon  a  principle  that  will  oblige  you  to 
increase  very  heavily  the  national  burdens, 
or  risk  the  finances  of  the  country  for 
works  which  would  be  only  partially  exe- 
cuted. It  appears  to  me  that  this  argument, 
if  carried  to  the  full  extent,  would  apply 
to  the  advances  made  every  year.  Suppose 
(as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Cambridge  said)  as  350,000?.  is  de- 
voted every  year  to  loans  for  these  pur- 
poses— to  drainage  and  to  railroads — sup- 
pose the  whole  350>000I.  was  to  be  lent  to 
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a  railroad,  there  would  be  no  more  left, 
and  when  the  next  railroad  companj  came, 
thej  would  find  that  there  were  no  more 
funds  available.  In  the  same  way,  we  may 
very  fairly  say  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  circumstances;  that  Parliament  has 
placed  at  our  disposal  this  year  620,000^, 
but  we  do  not  bind  ourselves  to  advance 
any  farther  sum.  Railroad  companies  ap- 
ply to  the  Loan  Commissioners,  and  when 
they  come  to  them  the  Loan  Commission- 
ers say,  they  are  willing  to  advance  the 
money  to  them,  but  have  no  money  in  their 
hands.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  money  shall 
be  advanced,  and  if  any  peculiar  circum- 
stances shall  arise,  to  say,  '*  The  pressure 
is  too  great;  we  have  gone  as  far  as  the 
circumstances  justified  us,  and  we  cannot 
put  the  country  to  any  further  pressure;  ** 
that  is,  taking  into  consideration  the  pe- 
culiar state  of  Ireland.  I  grant  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  that  if  this  was  a  com- 
mon case,  and  the  case  was  in  England, 
and  the  loan  of  620,0002.  was  to  be  made 
to  England,  the  objection  might  have  full 
weight.  But  this  case  is  one  peculiar  in 
its  nature  and  of  the  last  magnitude.  The 
people  of  Ireland  are  forced  to  adopt  an- 
other kind  of  food  than  that  to  which  they 
have  been  hitherto  accustomed,  and  are 
forced  to  relinquish  their  small  holdings; 
and  the  question  is,  what  are  the  means 
legitimately  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  which  we  may  make  the  transi- 
tion easier?  And  for  this  purpose  we  do 
not  risk  success  by  trusting  to  a  single 
remedy.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  single  re- 
medy, of  any  panacea,  that  can  cure  the 
evil.  I  believe  it  is  only  by  trying  differ- 
ent measures  and  various  resources  that 
we  can  hope,  I  do  not  say  to  conquer,  but 
to  moderate  and  mitigate  the  evil;  and  if 
we  make  advances  of  money  for  construct- 
ing harbours,  for  the  encouragement  of 
fisheries,  so  as  to  give  employment  to  a 
portion  of  the  people  whilst  they  are  ena- 
oled  thereby  to  obtain  a  good  and  whole- 
some and  cheap  food,  that,  I  think,  will  be 
a  great  advantage;  and  by  advancing 
money  to  landlords  to  reclaim  waste  lands, 
and  thereby  increase  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  country,  we  shall  likewise  ef- 
fect a  great  good.  And  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  railroads;  for  though  I  thought 
that  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
G.  Bentinck)  of  advancing  16,000,0002. 
for  the  construction  of  railroads  in  Ireland 
would  be  too  great  a  drain  upon  the 
finances  of  the  country,  yet  I  am  not  at  all 
opposed  to  the  advance  of  money  for  pub- 


lic works,  and  none  are  more  important 
than  railroads  in  Ireland.  In  conformity 
with  the  opinion  I  expressed  in  1839,  I 
gave  my  adhesion  to  the  plan  of  my  no- 
ble Friend,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
when  he  proposed  an  advance  towards  the 
railways  in  Ireland;  and  I  have  regretted 
to  the  present  day  that  that  plan  was  not 
received  with  greater  favour  by  the  House. 
I  think  that  if,  in  1839,  we  had  acted  on 
the  plan  proposed  by  my  excellent  friend. 
Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and  by  the  late  Mr. 
Drummond,  the  condition  of  Ireland  would 
have  been  far  superior  to  what  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  There  are  arguments 
very  ably  stated  in  this  report,  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  more  than 
once  referred.  The  argument  is,  that  by 
means  of  railways  you  give  the  means  of 
bringing  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ire- 
land to  England.  By  that  means  you  en- 
able thein  to  get  a  better  market  for  their 
produce — you  increase  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  Ireland — and  you  thereby  increase 
the  profitable  and  useful  labour  of  Ireland. 
I  think  it  is  stated  in  that  report,  that  you 
have  1,200,000  tons  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce brought  yearly  from  Ireland  to  Eng- 
land. With  regard  to  the  railway  from 
Dublin  to  Cork,  it  is  stated  in  that  report, 
that  this  railway  would  go  through  a  coun- 
try of  average  fertility,  some  parts  of 
which  are  very  rich  indeed  in  agricultural 
produce;  that  the  communication  between 
Dublin  and  Cork  would  improve  the  har- 
bour of  the  latter  city;  and  that  a  great 
amount  of  agricultural  produce  would  be 
brought  by  means  of  that  railway.  I  have 
never  been  of  opiiuon  that  employment 
upon  railways  would  be  of  any  use  in  mi- 
tigation of  the  present  distress  in  Ireland; 
but  I  have  always  contended,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  construction  of  railways 
might  be  a  great  remedy  against  the  future 
misery  of  the  country — against  that  misery 
which  we  have  seen  during  the  past  year; 
that  it  would  be  the  means  of  increasing 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  Ireland,  and 
thus  of  giving  food  to  thousands,  and,  in 
future  years,  to  millions  of  the  population. 
Considering,  therefore,  the  peculiar  state 
of  Ireland  —  considering  the  difficulties 
which  we  have  to  meet  in  that  country — 
considering  that  the  sum  which  we  now 
propose  is  scarcely  larger  than  that  I  pro- 
posed on  the  25th  of  January — I  think, 
Sir,  we  are  justified  in  asking  the  House 
to  consent  to  the  vote  now  in  your  hands. 
We  do  not  argue,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appears  to  thinki  that  because  wt 
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have  620,0001.  in  the  Exchequer,  we  ought 
to  devote  it  to  Irish  railways.  I  agree 
with  him,  that  would  not  he  a  reason  for 
such  a  proposal;  hut  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman cannot  denj  that  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, during  the  present  year,  forms  an 
exception  to  almost  every  rule,  and  that 
it  does  impose  very  great  difficulties  upon 
this  House  and  upon  the  Government;  and 
also  that  some  measures  trenching  upon 
the  ordinary  rules  of  finance  may  he  justi- 
fied when  the  prosperity  of  a  country  so 
closely  united  with  England  is  the  ohject  at 
which  you  are  aiming.  On  these  grounds, 
Sir,  I  think  the  advances  we  propose  to 
make  to  these  railways  may  he  justified.  I 
feel  very  heavily,  I  have  felt  all  the  year 
since  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  he- 
came  certain,  the  very  great  responsihility 
which  rests  upon  the  Government  on  this 
question.  I  am  aware  that  attacks  have 
heen  made  upon  us  on  various  grounds — 
that  attacks  have  heen  made  upon  us  in 
this  House,  in  the  country,  and  also  in 
Ireland.  Some  have  affirmed  that  we  have 
heen  the  cause  of  a  great  waste  of  the  pub- 
lic money — that  it  is  an  unjust  demand 
upon  the  people  of  England  to  ask  them 
to  raise  the  suffering  poor  of  Ireland,  and 
to  preserve  them  from  perishing.  Others, 
again,  have  exclaimed  in  Ireland  against 
the  lieartlessness  of  a  Government  which 
has  allowed  persons  to  perish,  while  food 
could  and  ought  to  be  supplied  to  every 
famishing  person  in  Ireland.  Sir,  we  have 
steered  between  these  two  opposite  courses. 
I  cannot  think  that  cither  of  them  is  right. 
I  do  not  think  it  right  that  we  should  stand 
by  With  arms  folded,  and  assume  an  atti- 
tude of  dignified  indifference  during  the 
present  calamity.  I  do  not  think  it  right, 
on  tho  other  hand,  nor  just,  that  we  should 
attempt  to  feed  all  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  that  wo  should  hope  by  that  means  to 
prevent  that  state  of  suffering  and  of  death 
by  starvation,  which  cannot  but  occur  du- 
ring such  a  famine  as  exists  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  Sir,  with  regard 
to  the  last  question,  I  believe  that  the  de- 
claration we  made  that  we  did  not  intend 
to  interfere  with  the  supply  of  food  from 
abroad,  has  been  the  means  of  bringing 
forward  a  greater  quantity  of  food  for  Ire- 
land than  would  otherwise  have  been  done. 
There  is  now  no  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  in  which  provisions  are  found  to 
bo  cheaper  than  in  Ireland.  It  docs  not 
follow  from  this  statement  that  many  have 
not  died  from  the  want  of  food  and  from 
the  effects  of  feren    Sir,  I  feel  the  diffi- 


culty of  property  in  Ireland  hearing  the 
whole  burden  of  the  present  famine.  TVe 
have,  therefore,  proposed  that  advances  of 
the  public  money  to  a  great  amount  should 
be  made  to  help  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
the  proprietors  of  Ireland  in  their  present 
struggle.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Wycombe  (Mr.  B.  Osborne)  has 
asked  whether  we  intend  by  our  Irish  mea- 
sure to  destroy  the  landlords  of  that  coun- 
try? Sir,  I  reply  that  our  best  hope  of 
getting  through  the  present  difficulties  is 
in  the  landlords  of  Ireland  being  both  able 
and  willing  to  assist  in  that  work.  There 
may  be  many  landlords  in  that  country 
whose  estates  are  so  encumbered  that  their 
best  course  may  be  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  facilities  we  have  afforded  them,  and 
get  quit  of  their  present  titles  of  proprie- 
tors. But  with  regard  to  many  proprietors 
of  land  in  that  country,  we  feel  that  our 
best  chance  of  getting  through  its  present 
difficulties  is  in  their  being  able  in  future 
years  to  bear  the  burdens  put  upon  them; 
that  they  should  look  to  the  improvement 
of  their  lands  as  a  source  of  income  to 
themselves,  to  their  tenants,  and  to  their 
labourers ;  and  that  it  is  by  the  cor- 
dial union  of  the  three  classes,  the  land- 
lords, the  tenants,  and  the  labourers 
— not  by  a  violent  convulsion,  but  by 
more  kindly  knitting  together  the  various 
orders  of  society — that  we  are  to  look  for 
the  regeneration  of  Ireland.  I  will  now 
say  a  few  words  on  a  question  which  has 
been  raided  to-night  with  res]>ect  to  the 
commercial  state  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  the  state  of  the  money  market. 
Upen  this  subject  I  will  remark  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  did  not  say  to-night,  a«  he  had 
been  represented  to  say,  that  tho  danger 
was  passed,  and  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger.  Far  from  it.  He  stated  va- 
rious circumstances  which  induced  him  to 
take  a  more  cheerful  view  of  the  monetary 
state  of  the  country  than  it  was  posMhle  to 
take  a  week  or  ton  days  ago.  These  facts 
cannot  be  denied,  and  there  are  others  of 
a  more  general  nature  which  induce  us  to 
look  with  more  hope  to  the  future.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  depreciation  of  oor 
currency  from  excels.  Our  commercial 
exchanges  with  the  continent  of  Europe 
are  more  favourable,  and  show  that  there 
is  no  depreciation  of  that  kind,  or  that  our 
currency  is  in  excess.  In  the  next  place, 
there  is  not  that  over-speculation  in  trade 
and  in  goods  as  to  produce  such  an  acca- 
molatioa  of  stocka  that  it  it  not  likely  any 
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profitable  trade  can  be  carried  on  for  a  long 
time.    On  the  contrary,  the  course  of  trad^ 
has  been  healthy;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  get 
information,  the  stocks  are  not  larger,  if 
so  large,  as  they  have  nsuaUy  been  at  this 
season  of  the  year.     The  manufacturers 
are  not  working  without  orders,  nor  have 
they  suspended  work  altogether  for  want 
of  orders.     Undoubtedly  there  are  causes 
for  the  depression  to  be  found  in  the  state 
of  the  Continent.     The  high  price  of  food 
makes  a  great  difference  with  regard  to  the 
demand  from  the  Continent.      But  I  am 
informed  there  are  large  orders  from  Ame- 
rica in  the  manufacturing  districts,  with 
which  we  may  be  enabled  in  part  to  pay 
for  the  food  which  we  have  required  from 
that  country.     These  are  all  circumstances 
faTourable  to  the  future  commercial  state 
of  the  country.      That  there  have  been 
great  difficulties — that  there  are  difficulties 
Btill — ^is  what   I  am  obliged  to  confess. 
There  are  difficulties  both  from  the  cir- 
cumstances   detailed    by   my  right  hon. 
Friend  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite; and  there  are  difficulties  from  this 
general  cause,  that  there  has  been  a  ge- 
neral drain  for  food,  and  no  one  is  in  pos- 
session of  the  exact  amount  of  food  which 
may  be   necessary  to  supply  the  present 
deficiency.     There  is  information  upon  this 
subject;  but,  though  I  have  considerable 
reliance  upon  that  information,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  such  as  would  justify  me  in  sta- 
ting to  the  House  that  I  have  any  know- 
ledge on  the  subject.     Such,  then,  being 
the  state  of  things,  hon.-  Gentlemen  have 
taken  this  occasion  to  repeat  denunciations 
they  have  made  in  former  days  against  the 
present  state  of  the  currency,  and  against 
any  payments  in  specie.     I  have  heard, 
both  in  private  and  in  this  House,  many 
statements  and  many  speeches,  all  pointing 
out  the  evils  of  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  all  speaking  vaguely  as  to  the  remedy: 
but  I  think  a  very  few  observations  will 
show  the  House  that  I  am  not  wrong  in 
the  observation  I  have  just  made.     It  has 
been  said  that  the  Act  of  1844  was  a  ne- 
cessary complement  to  the  Act  of  1819, 
and  indeed  that  it  was   an  improvement 
upon  that  Act.     Well,  then,  I  will  take 
the  statement  that  the  Act  of  1844  was  a 
necessary  complement  to  the  Act  of  1819. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  Act  of  1844 
IS  an  improvement  upon  the  Act  of  1819, 
because,  whereas  by  the  latter  Act  the 

Eressure  would  not  have   come  till  very 
kte — till  we  were  in  a  state  of  very  consi- 
derable danger — ^till  we  might  have  had 
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only  about  2,000,000?.  or  3,000,0001.  of 
bullion  in  the  Bank;  the  consequence  of 
the  Act  of  1844  is  to  bring  on  the  pres- 
sure a  good  deal  earlier,  when  we  are  in  a 
state  of  much  greater  safety,  and  when  we 
have,  therefore,  much  more  time  and  means 
for  preparation.     But  if  the  Act  of  1844 
is  a  necessary  complement  to  the  Act  of 
1819,  what  is  the  Act  of  1819  itself? 
What  is  it  but  an  Act  for  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  ?     What  is  it  but  an  Act 
making  the  currency  convertible  into  gold? 
I  cannot  understand  what  medium  the  hon. 
Member  for  BiiTningham  or  his  hon.  Col- 
league, or  any  of  those  Gentlemen  who 
agree  with  them,  would  find  between  pay- 
ment in  specie — a  cun*ency  based  upon 
bullion,  and  an  unlimited  and  unconvert- 
ible paper  currency.     Those  hon.  Gentle- 
men find  great  fault  with  the  Act  of  1844; 
they  find  great  fault  with  the  Act  of  1819; 
and  the  resource  upon  which  they  would 
land — the  measure  to  which  they  would' 
have  recourse — would  be  a  Bank  Restriction 
Act — a  restriction  of  payments  in  specie, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  paper  currency 
unlimited  in  amount.    [Mr.  Muntz:  No!] 
Perhaps  the  hon.  Gentleman  will  take  some 
other  occasion  of  explaining  what  that  mea- 
sure is  which  is  to  make  us  so  peculiarly 
safe,  and  upon  what  the  currency  is  found- 
ed which  he  would  propose  to  establish; 
but,  for  my  part,  1  can  see  no  other  alter- 
native than  payment  in  specie,  that  pay- 
ment in  specie  being  guarded  by  certain 
provisions;  whether  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  1819,  or  of  the  Act  of  1844,  is  not 
now  material,  but  guarded  by  some  provi- 
sions of  a  similar  nature  to  those  contained 
in  those  two  Acts.     That,  in  fact,  as  far 
as  I  have  understood  all  along,  is  the  con- 
troversy between  those  who   would  have 
our  currency  based  upon  bullion,  and  those 
who  are  in  favour  of  a  paper  currency  not 
based  upon  bullion.     With  regard  to  the 
minor  question — whether  the  Act  of  1819 
is  sufficient  in  effect? — ^that  is  not  now  the 
question,  because  the  hon.  Gentleman  him- 
self allows  that  the  present  Act  is  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  it.     Upon  that  ques- 
tion, then,  I  will  only  say,  that  I  believe 
our  present  measures  with  regard  to  the 
currency  are  founded  upon  sound  princi- 
ples*    1  believe  that  the  measure  now  in 
operation  has  had  the  useful  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  Bank  to  begin  earlier  than  they 
would  have  done  under  the  Act  of  1819  in 
taking  measures  of  precaution,  and  that 
the  adoption  of  those  measures  of  precau- 
tion at  present  will  save  us  from  much 
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pressure  and  much  distress  in  fature.  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  measure  proposed 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  or  adopted 
by  this  House,  would  be  so  safe  as  allowing 
the  Aot  of  1844  to  have  its  legitimate  ope- 
ration. This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
it  has  been  brought  into  actual  operation, 
for,  the  amount  of  reserve  fund  in  the 
Bank  having  greatly  diminished,  so  that 
there  was  some  danger  of  that  reserve  fund 
being  entirely  exhausted,  it  has  led  to  mea- 
sures of  precaution.  I  believe  those  mea- 
sures of  precaution  were  necessary.  I  think 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  will  in  future 
have  the  means  of  watching  the  operation 
of  this  measure,  and  of  either  adopting 
such  stringency,  or  giving  such  relaxation, 
as  they  may  deem  useful  or  necessary. 
Although  a  currency  founded  upon  bullion 
is  a  currency  which  may  be  accompanied 
by  inconvenience  in  times  of  commercial 
pressure,  I  do  consider  that  it  is  the  safest 
and  best  currency  this  country  can  adopt ; 
and  I  believe  there  is  no  measure  we  can 
take  that  will  be  so  safe  or  so  wise  as  to 
declare  that  we  will  not  alleviate  the  pres- 
sure at  the  present  moment,  with  a  certain 
prospect  of  making  it  more  severe  here- 
after. 

Mr.  HUME,  amidst  marks  of  impa- 
tience, said,  he  differed  from  the  opinions 
which  were  expntssed  by  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  both  of  whom  appeared  to  him  to 
blame  the  Bank  directors  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  present  state  of  things.  When 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  introduced  the  Bill  of  1844,  he 
said  he  thought  that  14,000,000  of  bullion 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  currency  of  the 
country;  but  he  did  not  think  so,  and  he 
stated  his  opinion  at  the  time.  He  did  not 
see  how  the  Bank  directors  could  be  blamed 
for  the  present  state  of  things,  for  if  they 
had  only  done  what  they  were  empowered 
to  do  by  the  Act  of  1844,  he  ought  not  to 
blame  them;  and  it  appeared  from  the 
public  accounts  of  issues  and  securities 
that  they  were  not  deserving  of  that  blame. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  read,  in  the  midst  of 
the  expressed  impatience  of  the  House,  a 
series  of  figures  tending  to  show  that  the 
Bank  of  England  had  not  issued  more 
notes  than  it  was  authorized ;  and  con- 
tended that  it  was,  consequently,  not  to 
blame  for  the  monetary  crisis  which  had 
occurred. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK :  Sir,  I  am  sure 
no  one  oan  complain  of  the  nght  hon.  Gen- 


tleman the  Member  for  Tamworth  for  the 
course  which  he  has  taken  on  this  occa- 
sion. It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  that 
which  he  took  three  months  ago,  when  I 
introduced  a  measure  of  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar character  to  the  notice  of  this  House. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  not  exag- 
gerated the  difficulties  in  the  state  of  the 
money  market  now,  as  compared  with  that 
which  existed  when  1  had  the  honour  to 
introduce  a  scheme  of  this  description. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  have  add- 
ed that,  in  the  interim  between  the  pe- 
riod when  this  House  rejected  that  mea- 
sure, and  the  present,  Austria  has  raised  a 
loan  of  80,000,000  of  fiorins  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oonstruoting  railways  in  her  em- 
pire ;  and  this,  of  course,  must  be  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  drain  upon  our  money  mar- 
ket. But,  Sir,  it  is  because  I  look  upon 
the  call  for  money  to  be  employed  in  pro- 
ductive works  in  this  country  as  having 
a  very  different  bearing  on  the  finances 
of  the  country,  and  a  very  different  bear- 
ing on  the  money  market,  from  that  which 
is  sent  out  of  the  country  to  purchase  the 
produce  of  other  countries,  that  I  think 
we  may,  without  imprudence,  advance 
620,0002.,  and  that  we  may  do  so  without 
its  being  felt  as  any  additional  pressure 
on  the  money  market.  It  must  be  clear 
to  any  reflecting  man,  that  every  sove- 
reign that  goes  out  of  this  country  must 
operate  in  a  pressive  of  at  least  ten-fold, 
if  not  twenty-fold,  degree,  more  than  the 
sovereign  which  is  borrowed  to  be  ex- 
ponded  in  this  country.  I  believe  it  is 
commonly  reckoned  that  51.  bank-notes, 
upon  an  average,  are  turned  over  thir- 
teen times  at  least  in  the  course  of  a 
yoar;  and  if  this  be  so,  a  sovereign,  at 
all  events,  must  be  turned  over  much  of- 
tener  than  that.  The  sovereign  we  send 
out  of  ,the  country  to  purchase  com  or 
sugar,  or  any  other  commodity,  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  countries,  cannot  return, 
and  does  not,  in  fact,  return  for  twelre 
months,  at  the  least,  and  during  that  time 
visits  no  English  pocket.  Let  any  one 
follow  in  his  own  mind  the  course  of  a 
sovereign  which  is  sent  to  America — when 
shall  we  get  that  sovereign  back?  Cer- 
tainly not  for  a  year  at  least.  Well,  Sir, 
if  I  am  right  in  these  views — and  I  believe 
they  are  those  generally  entertained  by 
reflecting  men — I  am  justified  in  saying 
that  a  loan  of  620, 0002.,  to  be  employed 
in  Ireland,  would  create  no  greater  pres- 
sure on  the  money  market — would  diminish 
the  circulation  of  money  at  home  no  more 
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than  a  thirteenth  part  of  that  sum,  were 
it  Bent  ahroad  to  purchase  the  produce  of 
foreign  oountriee.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  justified  in  the  course 
he  is  taking,  so  was  I  justified  in  the 
oourse  which  I  proposed  to  take.  The 
principle  is  ^e  same;  and  myself  and 
mj  Friends  who  sit  near  me  accordingly 

5 repose  to  support  the  proposal  of  Her 
[ajesty's  Ministers.  Ana  though  we  may 
thuik  the  GoTomment  have  taken  hut  the 
fag-end  of  the  greater  measure  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  bringing  forward,  still 
the  principle  is  the  same;  and  I  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  and  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Goulbum)  that  aU  other 
railways  in  Ireland,  after  this  concession, 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
and  that  they  are  entitled  to  ask  for, 
and  to  receive,  a  loan  from  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  got  the  sharp  end  of 
the  wedgpe  in,  and  we  shall  do  our  best 
hereafter  to  drive  it  home  as  best  we  may. 
This  is,  after  all,  sound  and  just  policy — 
it  is  for  the  permanent  advantage  of  Ire- 
land— ^it  is,  in  fact,  the  only  measure  which 
has  been  proposed  this  Session  which  is 
calculated  permanently  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  that  country;  and  therefore,  Sir, 
it  has  my  cordial  support.  I  am  not 
swayed  by  the  information  communicated 
by  Uie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that 
he  has  abandoned  his  Waste  Lands  Bill, 
although  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  that  this  is  but 
an  after-thought,  resolved  upon  in  the 
course  of  this  evening ;  for  if  it  be  other- 
wise, then  we  have  been  rather  cavalierly 
treated,  and  there  has  been  a  great  want 
of  frankness  among  the  different  Members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Cabinet.  None  of  us 
can  help  seeing  what  is  published  in  those 
daily  publications  which  we  all  read;  and 
I  noticed  in  the  papers  of  this  morning 
that  the  noble  President  of  the  Council  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  very  much  in- 
duced the  other  House  of  Parliament  to 
assent  to  the  seconding  reading  of  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  Bill  without  a  division, 
by  the  declaration  last  night  only  that 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  other  mea- 
sures which  would  assist  in  working  out 
that  Bill;  and  amongst  them  (so  it  is 
ascribed  to  the  noble  Marquess)  was  one 
for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands.  Well, 
Sir,  at  all  events,  my  Friends  must  be 
now  considered  as  fully  justified  in  the 


course  which  we  took ;  for  surely  thwa 
is  some  difference  in  a  scheme  by  which 
8,000,0002.  is  advanced  by  this  country  for 
relief  works,  only  4,000,000{.  of  which  is 
asked  to  be  paid  back -^  if  ever  that  is 
paid — and  a  plan  by  which  the  whole  loan 
IS  to  be  repaid,  with  interest;  for  let  it  be 
remembered,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer argues  in  favour  of  this  measure 
--^that  the  money  he  asks  for  will  be  cer- 
tainly paid  back,  whilst  only  one  half,  he 
tells  you,  of  the  money  advanced  on  relief 
works  is  sought  to  be  reclaimed,  and  the 
other  half  only  doubtfully  premised.  Why, 
Sir,  that  was  just  my  argument  three 
months  ago.  I  said  the  4,000,0001.  I 
asked  for  were  not  to  be  added,  but  to 
be  deducted  from  that  8;000,0002.  which 
the  Government  are  expending  upon  use- 
less works.  I  said  the  difference  oetween 
the  loan  which  I  ask  for,  and  that  which  the 
Government  were  granting  to  Ireland  was, 
that  whereas  the  one  would  in  effect  cost 
England  nothing,  and  would  permanently 
advance  the  welfore  of  both  countries,  the 
Government  loan  was  to  be  distributed  in  a 
manner  that  would  confer  no  lasting  ser- 
vice on  Ireland,  and  was  only  to  be  partly 
repaid.  But  I  must  say,  if  we  are  to 
compare  the  two  measures,  the  present 
does  inflict  a  great  hardship  upon  the 
counties  of  Mayo,  of  Sligo,  and  Gal- 
way;  and  as  I  see  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land in  his  place — the  Member  for  Gkl- 
way — I  wish  to  ask  him  what  must  be 
the  feelings  of  the  county  of  Galway  upon 
this  subject  ?  Complaining  of  the  hard- 
ship, he  might  well  say  to  the  noble 
Lord — 

"  Nor  would  I  have  it  long  observed, 

That  one  mouse  eats  while  t'other's  starved." 

This  is  the  case  with  the  county  Gal- 
way. It  would  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent under  my  proposition.  I  wonder 
where  the  hon.  Member  for  Mayo  is  (Mr. 
D.  Browne),  who  rejected  my  measure  be- 
cause he  feared  that,  if  he  did  not,  he 
would  lose  the  Waste  Lands  Bill.  I  won- 
der where  he  is  now,  and  what  his  feelings 
will  be  when  he  finds  that  he,  the  Member 
for  Mayo,  as  well  as  the  Member  for  Gal- 
way, and  the  Member  for  Roscommon, 
too,  in  thus  grasping  at  the  shadow  of  a 
Waste  Lands  Improvement  Bill,  they  have 
lost  the  substance  which  three  months  ago 
we  offered  them,  of  a  railway  through  the 
counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  Roscommon, 
and  Sligo.  There  is  another  reason  why 
I  regret  that  now,  instead  of  three  months 
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■go,  this  measure  Bhould  have  been  adopt- 
ed by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  that 
is,  because  during  that  time  we  have  been 
spending  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  month 
upon  useless  works,  the  half  of  which  will 
never  be  paid  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
I  won't  detain  the  House  longer;  but  I 
feel  bound  to  notice  the  observations  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  who  has  thrown  blame 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  for  its  conduct 
during  the  present  crisis,  and  has  ascribed 
to  thai  establishment  the  greater  part  of 
the  present  monetary  crisis.  It  is  said 
"corporations  have  no  souls."  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  sools  or  not;  but, 
if  corporations  have  no  souls,  I  am  sure 
Cabinets  have  no  hearts ;  for  never  was 
such  ingratitude  as  that  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land should  now  be  condemned  by  the  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown  for  conduct,  mainly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  difficulties  under  which 
she  was  placed  through  her  desire  to  accom- 
modate the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Let  me  ask,  if  the  Bank  of  England  had 
put  the  screw  on  sooner — ^if  she  had  put  the 
screw  on  before  Christmas  or  January  last, 
at  a  time  when  she  had  13,000,000/.  of  bul- 
lion  in  her  cellars,  and  7,000,000/.  more 
of  reserve — what  would  then  have  been  the 
price  of  his  Exchequer-bills;  or,  more  than 
that,  what  would  have  been  tho  price  at 
which  he  would  havo  raised  his  loan  of 
eight  millions  ?  But  the  Bank,  by  post- 
poning the  evil  hour  of  putting  the  screw 
on  the  money  market,  also  postponed  the 
hour  of  distress  to*  the  trade  of  this  coun- 
try; and  after  my  right  hon.  Friend  has 
thus  seduced  tho  old  lady  in  Threadneedle- 
■treet,  and  had  his  wicked  will  of  her,  it  is 
a  little  too  bad  immediately  to  turn  round 
upon  her,  kick  her  out  of  bed,  and  turn 
her  out  of  doors: — 


"  In  common  justice.  Sir,  there's  no  man 
That  makes  the  whore,  but  keeps  the  woman. 


pp 


I  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  Bank 
charter,  and  as  to  its  pressure  upon  the 
trade  of  this  country.  We  have  heard  much 
with  regard  to  its  operation;  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
has  given  us  his  opinion  that  it  will  save  us 
from  seeing  such  scenes  of  pain  and  suffer- 
ing as  were  witnessed  in  1819.  Why, 
those  scenes  of  pain  and  suffering  did  not 
oceur  from  the  over-issues  of  the  Bank, 
but  from  their  contraction ;  in  short,  from 
that  change  in  the  currency  by  which — 
unawares,  I  believe,  to  those  who  passed 
the  measure — 25  per  cent  was  added  to 
the  debts  and  taxes  of  the  country.     Uow 


did  we  then  get  over  our  difficulUesf 
Why,  by  a  fresh  issue  of  notes.  And  as 
to  1825,  I  well  remember  —  and  I  think 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel) 
was  one  of  them — ^that  the  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil of  Lord  Liverpool's  Adminstration  sat 
in  Fife  House  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
while  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land were  at  the  same  time  sitting  in  their 
bank  parlour,  debating  what  was  to  be 
done — it  was  the  crisis  when  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  said  the  country  was  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  barter.  And  how  did  you 
get  out  of  your  difficulties  then  ?  Was  it 
by  contracting  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ?  Far  from  it.  There  were  not 
at  that  time  two  millions  of  sovereigns  in 
the  Bank;  yet  confidence  was  restored,  and 
trade  revived,  by  the  issue  of  litUe  short 
of  eight  millions  of  notes,  one  million  at 
least  of  these  being  one-pound  notes. 
Therefore,  to  say  that  there  is  no  security 
for  trado  except  in  the  Bank  Charter  Bill, 
is,  I  think,  a  great  fallacy;  and  such  a 
statement  is  the  more  extraordinary,  be- 
cause the  right  hon.  Gentleman  having 
been  obliged  lately  to  come  and  ask  the 
Bank  of  England  to  lend  him  the  sum  of 
three  millions,  that  he  might  meet  the  di- 
vidends, the  Bank  of  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  law,  was  placed  in  this 
predicament,  that  if  she  had  not  suc- 
ceeded at  eight  and  forty  hours  notice  in 
borrowing  two  millions  sterling,  the  di- 
vidends would  not  have  been  paid.  That 
is  my  reason  for  doubting  the  efficacy  of 
this  Bank  Charter  Bill,  and  for  disputing 
that  it  can  be  any  more  right  that  the 
Bank  of  England  should  be  tied  down  be- 
forehand to  a  particular  amount  of  issues 
under  such  various  circumstances,  than  it 
would  be  right  to  pass  a  law  obliging  ships 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  weathers,  to  carry 
either  studding-sails  or  tri-sails.  It  seems 
to  roe  that  bv  this  law,  we  are  placed  in 
this  extraordinary  position,  that  though 
trade  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  for 
want  of  the  assistance  of  the  Bank,  whilst 
the  Bank  is  most  anxious  and  willing  to 
give  trade  that  assistance,  she  is  shackled 
by  the  operation  of  this  inconvenient 
law.  It  is  just  as  though  whcn.one  strong 
man  were  standing  on  the  bank  of  a  river, 
in  which  another  was  drowning,  the  law 
were  to  step  in  and  bind  the  willing  and 
ready  arms  uf  him  on  the  bank  to  make  it 
impossible  to  save  the  other  who  was 
drowning.  I  will  conclude  by  saying,  that 
I  altogether  deny  the  efficacy  and  object  of 
the  policy  of  this  system. 
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The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  208; 
Noes  75:  Majority  133. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Adand,  Sir  T.  D. 
AcUnd,  T.  D. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Aldam,  W^. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
ArohdaJl,  Capt.  M. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 


Amndel    and    Surrey,    French,  F. 


Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Finch,  G. 

Fitzwilliam,  hon.  G.  W. 
Floyer,  J. 
Fox,  0.  R. 
Fox,  S.  L. 


Earl  of 
Bailey,  J. 
BaOey,  J.  jun. 
BailUe,  W. 
Baine,  W. 
Baldwin,  B. 
Bankes,  G. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Barron,  Sir  H.W. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Blackbume,  J.  I. 
Blackstone,  W.  S. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Broadwood,  H. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brotherton,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Bnlkeley,SirR.  B.  W. 
Buller,  C. 
Bailer,  E. 
BuUer,  Sir  J.  T. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Cavendish,  hn.  C.  C. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Chapman,  B. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  M. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Clay.  Sir  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collett,W.  R. 
Conyngfaam,  Lord  A. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  U. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cowper,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Dalrymple,  Capt. 
DawsoD,  hon.  T.  Y. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Dcnison,  J.  E. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dondas,  F. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Evans,  W. 


Frewen,  C.  A. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grogan,  £. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Uatton,  Capt.  V. 
Hawes,  B. 
llay.  Sir  A.  L. 
Heathoote,  G.  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
HUdyard.  T.  B.  T. 
Hindley,  C. 

Hobhouse,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
HoUond,  R. 
Hope,  A. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  hon.  J.  K. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hudson,  G. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
James,  W. 
Jerris,  Sir  J. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 
Jollifie,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Lambton,  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Lawson,  A. 
Layard,  Maj. 
Lo  Marchant,  Sir  D. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  G.  H.  G. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  T. 
Loch,  J. 

Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Macaulay,  rt.  hon.  T.  B. 
Macnamara,  Maj. 
McCarthy,  A. 
M*Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Maitland,  T. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 


Marjoribanks,  S. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
MUes,  W. 
Monahan,  J.  H. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Nowdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visct. 
Newry,  Visct. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
O'Conor  Don 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Ord,W. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Palmerston,  Visct. 
Parker,  J. 
Perfect,  R. 
PhUips,  G.  R. 
Phillpotto,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Prime,  R. 
Protheroe,  E.  D. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Reid,  Col. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Rice,  £.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 


Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Scott,  hon.  F. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shaw,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stewart,  J. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  J. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thompson,  Aid. 
Thomely,  T. 
Tollemaohe,  hon.  F.  J. 
Towneley,  J. 
Trollope,  Sir  J. 
Turner,  E. 
Tyrell,  Sir  J.  T. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walker,  R. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watson,  W.  H. 
Wodehouse,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyse,  T. 

TBLLBRS. 

Hill,  Lord  M. 
TufiieU,  H. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Ainsworth,  P. 
Antrobus,  £. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Barkly,  H. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brownrigg,  J.  S. 
CardweU,  E. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Chelsea,  Visct. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hn.  Sir  G. 
Clive,  Visct. 
Collins,  W. 
ColvUle,  C.  R. 
Cripps,  W. 
Currio,  R. 
Deedes,W. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Dodd,  G. 

Drummond,  H.  U. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Duke,  Sir  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Egerton,  Sir  P. 
Emlyn,  Visct. 
Entwisle,  W. 
Escott,  B. 
Fitzroy,  Lord  C. 


Flower,  Sir  J. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
GiU,  T. 
Gisbome,  T. 
Glynne,  Sir  S.  R. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hope.  G.  W. 
James,  Sir  W.  C. 
Johnstone,  H. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  Col. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen, 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Moflhtt,  G. 
Morris,  D. 
Mure,  Colonel 
Nicholl.  right  hon.  J.. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Peel,  J. 

Pennant,  hon.  Col. 
Phillips,  M. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
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Spooner,  R. 
Sntton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Tollemaohe,  J. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Trotter,  J. 
Wakley,  T. 


Williami,  W. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Yorke,  U.  R. 

TXLLVBI. 

Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Hume,  J. 


Resolution  agreed  to ;  as  was  also  the 

Resolution — 

"  That  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury  be  authoriied  to  direct  Advanoes  to  be 
made,  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  IreUnd,  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  forty  thousand  pounds, 
to  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  an  Act  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  for  encouraging  the  Sea 
Fisheries  of  Ireland,  by  promoting  the  construc- 
tion of  Piers,  Harbours,  and  other  Works." 

House  resumed,  and  adjourned  at  Two 
o*clock. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  May  3,  1847. 

MfwifTBal  <  PuBUc  Bills.    !•  Nsval  PriwiM. 

S»  and  ptiwdt— Ineumbtrtd  BitatM  (Irdmnd). 

PsriTioNS  PstsiitTSD.  Fiom  DInnitere  of  Roxton,  sad 
Rowlandt  agalDSt  the  PropoMd  Oovernneot  Plan  of  Edu* 
eaUond— >Prom  Ipiwleh,  for  the  Bnaetmcnt  of  Sanitary 
RifttlatioM.— Prom  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  AvxUlary 
Antl-^tavtry  A«oelatlon,  against  the  praatiit  Method  of 
Hiring  Labourtn  tot  Um  Colonici.  as  tending  to  psrpe- 
tuatt  a  Modified  Sysinn  of  Slavery — From  UnMriek,and 
Kilkenny*  sgeiiMt  any  Clause  being  Inserted  In  the  Poor 
Relief  (Ireland)  Bill  whleh  would  throw  the  RcspowlU- 
lity  of  Suppfifting  the  Poor  on  the  Oocupying  Tenant.— 
From  the  Presbytery  of  Elgin,  that  the  present  oli|)ec- 
tlonahle  System  of  Oranling  Licenses  may  be  Amended, 
and  the  Rapid  Progress  of  Intemperance  in  some  mea- 
sure arrested. 


LAW  OF  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  IN 

IRELAND, 

The    Harqubss    of    WESTMEATH 

moved  the  following  resolution : — 

**  That  the  existing  Laws  of  Landlord  and  Ten- 
ant in  Ireland  are  not  calculated  to  regulate 
equitably  the  Duties,  reoiprooal  Obligations,  and 
Interests  of  the  Parties  in  those  ReUtions  in  that 
Countrj,  and,  under  actual  Ciroumstancps,  re* 
quire  immediate  Revision  and  Amendment ;  and 
tiiat  the  Imposition  of  increased  Burthens  and  new 
Responsibilities  on  Land  render  such  Revision  and 
Amendment  nrgent  and  indispensable." 

He  helieyed  it  was  usual  for  a  noble  Lord 
who  brought  forward  a  resolution  of  this 
nature  to  accompany  it  with  a  Bill,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  his  views ;  but  he 
nad  not  done  so.  for  if  he  proved,  as  he 
had  no  doubt  he  should  be  able  to  do,  that 
the  existing  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland  were  in  a  most  unsatisfac- 
tory state,  then  the  subject,  in  his  opinion, 
was  one  which  could  onlv  be  adeqnatelv 
dealt  with  by  the  Qovemmcnt.  He  had 
now  had  fortv  years'  experience  of  the 
tondition  of  Ireland,  and  before  a  Com- 
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mittee  in  1824,  and  again  in  1844,  and 
before  Lord  Devon's  Commission,  he  had 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  mode  of 
occupation  of  the  soil  in  Ireland  must  be 
altered  by  law.    On  the  latter  occasion,  he 
stated  that  if  some  great  alteration  were 
not  made,  the  most  disastrous  consequences 
would  fall  on  Ireland ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  State  would  have  to  support  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  toat  eouDtry. 
Had  not  that  opinion  been  verified  ?    Was 
he  not  entitled  to  be  heard  with  some  at- 
tention on  this  subject  ?    He  was  surprised 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
woolsack  had  objected  to  his  Bill  for  the 
prevention  of  waste  in  Ireland.     It  was  a 
measure   imperatively  called  for  by  the 
state  of  that  country,  as  tenants  there 
were  in  the  constant  habit  of  so  cultivating 
the  soil  as  to  completely  exhaust  it.     On 
this  point  he  was  confirmed  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell Foster,  the  "  Times*  Commissioner," 
in  his  able  and  impartial  letters  on  the 
condition  of  Ireland.     As  regarded  the  In- 
terests both  of  landlords  and  tenants,  he 
thought  it  would  be  found,  if  they  were 
properly  understood,  that  the  interest  of 
the  tenant  was  also  affected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law.    Let  it  not  for  one  moment 
be  supposed  that  he  wished  any  measure 
should  pass  Parliament,  which  should  not, 
if  they  pleased  it,  in  the  first  instance* 
provide  for  the  interest  of  the  tenants;  they 
were  the  most  numerous,   and,   if  they 
pleased,  they  might  place  them  first ;  but 
ne  should  certainly  be  unwilling  to  admit 
some    principles    of   improvement    which 
might  be  stated  as  due  by  the  landlord  to 
the  tenant — for  one  thing,  he  would  not 
consider  the  making  of  a  hole  in  the  roof 
of  a  cabin,  to  let  the  smoke  out  of  it,  would 
be  an  improvement.     He  thought  no  one 
would  say  that  the  owners  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  were  not  entitled  to  the 
same  consideration  as  the  owners  of  landed 


{iroperty  in  this  country;  that  is,  if  a  man 
ot  his  land,  the  law  ought  to  provide  that 
he  should  feceive  his  rent,  or  be  entitled 
to  got  back  his  land ;  for  their  Lordships 
well  knew  that  the  land  was  in  many  easea 
liable  to  heavy  engagements,  which  eonld 
not  be  answered  unless  the  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  were 
fulfilled  by  him ;  and  if  they  were  not  ful- 
filled, the  Court  of  Chancery  was  ready  at 
hand  to  oust  him  of  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty, and  that  on  very  short  notice.  He 
conceived  that  means  should  be  provided 
by  which  the  clauses  in  leases  should  be 
obj^crved ;  and  in  eases  where  lands  were 
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held  hy  tenants  at  will,  if  the  necessary 
obligations  were  not  performed  by  the 
parties  who  held  them»  the  land  should  be 
surrendered  to  the  owner.  He  would  call 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  the  eridence 
of  Mr.  Leahy  before  his  noble  Friend's 
(the  Earl  of  Devon's)  Commission,  with 
reference  to  proceedings  by  ejectment  in 
Ireland,  from  which  it  appeared  that  from 
the  period  at  which  a  landlord  was  entitled 
to  get  possession,  two  years  and  ten  months 
might,  in  some  cases,  elapse  before  he 
coidd,  by  means  of  ejectment  proceedings, 
obtain  possession  of  the  land;  and  he  (the 
Marquess  of  Westmeath)  asked,  was  that 
consistent  with  the  usages  of  a  civilized 
country  ?  The  law  of  ejectment  in  Ireland 
ought  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as 
in  England.  If  a  man  in  Ireland  wished 
to  get  rid  of  a  yearly  tenant  by  the  civil- 
bill  process,  he  must  give  a  description  of 
every  lodger  and  every  inhabitant  of  a 
cabin,  and  every  part  of  the  premises  must 
be  set  forth.  How  could  any  one  get  this 
information  except  by  inspiration  ?  Then 
the  notice  must  be  served  upon  some  one 
in  the  house,  but  most  frequently  there 
was  no  one  there ;  and  if  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tenancy  was  uncertain,  it  was 
necessary  the  notice  to  quit  should  run 
twelve  months^  The  difficulty  of  proving 
a  holding  was  so  great  that  it  was  often 
necessary  to  enforce  a  distress  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  that  proof.  The 
Civil  Bill  Ejectment  Act  was  intended  to 
give  a  remedy  in  cases  of  small  tenancy; 
but  it  was  liable  to  the  same  chicanery  and 
delay  as  the  proceedings  in  the  superior 
courts.  Even  a  pauper,  who  had  nothing 
beyond  the  clothes  on  his  back,  might  put 
forward  a  defence  to  the  landlord's  claim, 
although  he  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  tenancy.  Suppose  a  tenant  en- 
tered upon  a  farm  in  Mav,  and  that  the 
landlord  diecovered  on  the  2nd  of  November 
that  he  had  been  burning  his  land,  or 
otherwise  injuring  it,  he  could  not  recover 
possession  for  at  least  twenty-one  months 
afterwards,  because  he  had  not  served  no- 
tice to  the  tenant  by  the  1st  of  November;' 
and  very  often  the  matter  was  still  further 
prolonged  by  a  vexatious  defence  being 
set  up,  as  the  law  permitted  a  pauper — a 
man  who  had  not  a  sixpence — to  be  put 
forward  as  the  defendant.  He  related  an 
instance  which  was  told  to  him  by  the  late 
Lord  Guillamore,  of  a  poor  man  who  had 
sub-let  a  piece  of  land  to  a  widow,  and 
afterwards,  finding  that  she  did  not  fulfil 
the  conditions  ahe  had  undertaken,  he  gave 


her  notice  to  quit ;  but  through  some  in- 
formal technicality,  he  lost  his  case.  In 
an  evil  hour  he  joined  a  party  of  White- 
boys,  who  went  to  the  old  woman's  cottage, 
and  swore  her  to  quit  the  land.  He  was 
afterwards  identified  ;  and  as  the  crime  of 
Whiteboyism  was  at  that  time  very  preva- 
lent in  that  district,  he  was  executed ;  so 
that  in  this  case — to  use  Lord  Guillamore's 
expression — the  tenant  hanged  her  land- 
lord. The  noble  Marquess  said,  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why,  in  the  case  of 
a  yearly  tenant,  there  should  be  any  ne- 
cessity for  a  notice  to  quit  at  all,  if  the 
rent  was  not  paid  or  the  other  conditions 
were  not  fulfilled.  Surely  the  very  fact  of 
the  failure  to  perform  the  obligation  ought 
to  annul  the  contract.  In  the  Local  Courts 
Bill  of  England,  these  formalities  were 
dispensed  with ;  and  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  this  Act  was  not  extended 
to  Ireland — why  the  Irish  should  be  the 
only  persons  that,  besides  suffering  from 
th6  inflictions  of  Providence,  should  also 
be  called  upon  to  endure  the  inconveniences 
of  this  state  of  the  law  ?  In  the  case  of  a 
distraint  for  rent,  the  distrainer  was  obliged 
to  employ  persons  to  watch  the  premises 
night  and  day  for  a  fortnight,  otherwise 
he  could  not  be  sure  of  having  any  property 
to  distrain.  The  noble  Marquess  then  re- 
lated the  history  of  a  contest  which  was 
carried  on  between  the  Commissioners  for 
some  Crown  property  in  Ireland,  and  fifty- 
two  tenants  located  upon  it,  which  con- 
tinued for  nine  years  altogether;  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  Crown  was  obliged 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  terms  which  the 
tenants  had  offered  in  the  first  instance, 
and  to  leave  them  unmolested.  For  he 
wished  to  impress  upon  their  Lordships, 
that  whoever  had  to  deal  with  the  Irish 
must  understand  this,  that  if  they  treated 
the  people  justly,  they  would  be  respected; 
if  they  were  kind  to  them,  they  would  win 
their  attachment;  bnt  if  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  cajoled,  they  would  be 
sure  to  be  despised.  The  noble  Marquess 
then  adverted  to  the  articles  which  had 
been  written  on  several  occasions  upon 
Irish  landlords  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
stating  that  that  journal  was  most  perti- 
nacious and  constant,  though  able,  in  its 
opposition  to  that  class.  He  also  read  an 
extract  from  Lord  John  Russell's  speech 
on  the  19th  of  March  last,  referring  to 
the  necessity  of  steps  being  taken  for  the 
adoption  of  a  higher  and  more  scientific 
system  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  in  order 
to  meet  the  changes  that  were  in  progress 
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in  the  Booial  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  asked  how  it  was  possihle  the 
land  could  ho  improved  hy  the  landlords, 
unless  they  were  allowed  greater  facilities 
than  they  now  enjoyed  for  getting  it  under 
their  own  management  ?  He  hrought  for- 
ward his  resolution  after  a  great  deal  of 
experience  as  an  Irish  landlord;  and  his 
ohject  in  doing  so  was,  if  possible,  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  the  law,  as  he 
thought  that  the  law  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  instead  of  mankind 
appearing  to  exist  only  for  the  benefit  of 
the  law.  He  would  implore  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  the  subject  into  their 
serious  consideration ;  and  for  his  part  he 
would  give  them  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power  in  bringing  about  a  better  state  of 
things.  If  they  did  so,  he  could  assure 
them  that  the  Irish  landlords  would  be 
found  anxious  to  carry  out  the  other  mea- 
sures that  were  now  proposed  for  Ireland ; 
and  to  meet  the  wisnes  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
would  discharge  the  duties  which  devolved 
on  them  as  owners  of  property.  The  noble 
Marquess  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption 
of  his  resolution. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  would  offer  but  a  very  few  words  in 
reply  to  the  noble  Marquess,  as  he  did  not 
think  he  was  called  upon  to  follow  the 
noble  Marquess  through  the  great  variety 
of  subjects  to  which  he  had  alluded  in  con- 
nexion with  the  state  of  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant ;  seeing  that  he  had  no  means 
of  knowing  under  what  circumstances  the 
cases  had  arisen.  The  objection  which  he 
had  to  the  Motion  was,  that  it  was  an  ab- 
.rftract  Motion,  pronouncing  a  sentence  of 
general  censure  on  the  law  as  it  now  ex- 
isted between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land, without  distinctly  stating  what  reme- 
dies should  be  substituted.  The  question 
would  be  incidentally  raised  on  many  mea- 
sures which  would  come  before  their  Lord- 
ships from  the  other  House  of  Parliament; 
ana  he  had  only  to  observe,  that  in  con- 
sidering the  question  of  the  rights  of  the 
landlords,  they  should  not  overlook  the 
rights  of  the  tenants.  A  Bill  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  in  Ireland  had  been  introduced  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament;  and  should 
it  come  before  their  Lordships,  they  would 
have  ample  opportunity  of  considering  the 
whole  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject.  As 
to  the  case  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made,  of  land  held  by  the  Crown  in  Ire- 
land, it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  general 


instance  of  the  stat^  of  the  conntry.  A 
most  unfounded  delusion  got  into  the  minds 
of  the  tenantry,  that  the  Crown  had  no 
right  to  the  rents;  but  in  that  very  same 
part  of  the  country  there  were  three  or 
four  other  Crown  properties  administered 
without  the  least  difficulty,  and  in  which 
the  rents  were  most  punctually  paid.  Ho 
believed  that  in  Ireland  generally,  it  was 
not  much  more  difficult  to  collect  rents 
than  in  this  country;  at  least,  in  parts 
of  Ireland  he  was  sure  it  was  not  more 
difficult.  He  would  not  deny  but  that 
there  might  be  good  grounds  for  entering 
into  a  view  of  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
enact  better  remedies  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  both  of  landlord  and  tenant ;  but 
he  could  not  think  their  Lordships  would 
act  wisely  in  laying  it  down  as  a  principle 
that  the  present  state  of  the  law  was  de- 
fective, while  they  were  not  prepared  to 
substitute  other  measures.  He  might  re- 
mind their  Lordships  that  when  a  Bill  on 
this  subject  was  before  their  Lordships' 
House  three  years  ago,  very  great  difficulty 
was  found  in  dealing  with  it  in  the  Select 
Committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred. 
He  could  only  say,  that  any  Bill  on  the 
subject  would  meet  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention both  from  him  and  from  his  noble 
and  learned  Friends  in  that  House,  and 
who  were  so  much  better  qualified  than  he 
was  to  consider  the  question.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  expressed  a  hope'  that  the  noble 
Marquess  would  not  press  his  Motion;  and 
he  should,  therefore,  beg  to  move  that  the 
other  Orders  of  the  Day  be  read. 

The  Makqubss  of  WESTMEATH  said, 
after  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Marquess,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  the  question  would  be  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Government,  he  should 
not  press  his  Motion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OP   COMMONS, 
Monday,  May  3,  1847. 

MiNOTBB.]     PiTBUc  B1LL8.    !•    Scauoen**  EallttiiMnt; 
Poor  Lawa  AdmtniftrBtioo  t  Railways  (Irdand,  No.  S) ; 
Fishery  Picn  and  Harboun  (Ireland). 
Reported, — Towns  Improrement  Clauses. 
30  and  passed  i— Factories. 

PsTiTioNa  PmasKTSD.  By  Mr.  Shaw,  from  a  great  many 
places,  for  Alteration  of  the  Church  Temporalities  (Ire- 
land) Act— From  Groceri'  Auiatants  of  Dublin,  fbr  the 
Better  Ohsenrance  of  the  Lord^  Day.^By  Lord  Oeoife 
Bentindc,  ftom  Lynn,  and  Mr.  J.  Vivian,  ftom  Swansea, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Marriage.— By  Mr.  Bouverte, 
ftom  Port  Glasgow,  against  the  Marriage  (Seottand)  Bill. 
—By  Sir  H.  FleeCwood,  ham  CUmghtoo,  In  flivour  of 
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the  Ronan  CaftboUe  Relief  BUI.— By  Mr.  Bouyerlei  fnm 
North  Bcnriek,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  reipecting 
Sites  for  Churehee  (Scotlanil).— By  Sir  H.  Fleetwood, 
ftom  Preetoo,  egainst  the  Uie  of  Gnin  in  Brewerlei  and 
DlftiUerick<— By  Mr.  Entwiile,  Arom  Liverpool,  in  fkvour 
of  the  Poor  and  Highway  Rates  Exemption  Bill— By 
Mr.  Deedes,  tram  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  in  favour  of  the 
Agrieoltoral  Tenan^Right  BilL— By  Lord  G.  Bentinelt, 
ftom  Leeds*  for  Repeal  of  the  Anatomy  Act. — From  a 
great  many  places,  for  Regulating  the  Qualification  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists.— By  Sir  J.  Hanmer.  fhnn  Soli- 
dtoia  of  Her  Midcaty*e  High  Court  of  Chancery,  for 
Inquiry. — By  several  hon.  Members,  from  a  great  many 
places,  for  and  against  the  proposed  Plan  of  Educatlcmd — 
By  Mr.  Hume,  £him  North  Borwldc,  for  Alteration  of 
the  Law  of  Entails  (Scotland).— By  Mr.  Disraeli,  from  a 
great  many  places,  for  the  Ten  Hours  Factories  BilL — 
By  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  from  Halifiix, 
afsinst  the  Faetories  Bill;  and  Arom  several  places,  in 
fovoar  of  the  Health  of  Towns  BilL— By  Sir  H.  Fleet- 
wood, fipom  Preston,  for  Alteration  of  the  Health  of 
Towns  BilL—  By  Mr.  S.  Crawford,  firom  the  County  of 
DooqEd,  against  the  Introduction  of  a  certain  Clause  into 
the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Shaw,  ttom 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Elphin. — By  Colonel  Pennant, 
IVom  Llaollechid,  for  Repeal  or  Alterstion  of  the  Poor 
Removal  Act— By  Mr.  Ord,  ftom  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
for  the  Suppression  of  Promiscuous  Interouurse.— By  Mr. 
Eaeott,  ftom  Langport,  for  the  Appmntment  of  a  Public 
Proaecntor. — By  Mr.  Callaghan  and  other  hon.  Members, 
from  several  places,  against  alioing  Railway  Companies 
to  own  Steam  Vessels.  ^  By  Mr.  Bouverie,  ftom  Port 
Glasgow,  against,  and  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  Trom  the  Royal 
Collie  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  in  favour  of,  the  Re- 
gistering Births,  4te.  (Sootknd)  Bill.- By  Sir  G.  Clerk 
and  other  hon.  Members,  ftom  several  places,  against, 
and  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  ftom  North  Berwidc,  in  favour 
of,  the  Registering  Births,  &e.  (Soothmd)  Bill)  and  the 
Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  S.  Crawford,  from  the 
Country  of  Donegal,  in  fitvour  of  the  Tenants  (Ireland) 
Bin. 

PORTUGAL. 

Mr.  BORTHWICK  said,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  put  two  questions  to  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  of 
which  he  had  given  him  notice  some  days 
ago.  The  first  question  related  to  a  ru- 
mour which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  Journal  des  DSbats,  the 
organ  of  the  French  Government.  The 
rumour  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  England,  and  Spain  had 
determined  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Portugal,  and  that  they  based  their  right 
of  interference  on  a  treaty  which,  as  many 
of  its  provisions  were  not  acted  upon,  must 
be  considered  defunct — the  Treaty  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  That  statement  had 
appeared  in  the  JourtuU  des  D6hats  of  the 
26th  of  last  month,  which  contained  quo- 
tations from  the  Spanish  papers  in  sup- 
port of  its  authenticity.  He  had  looked 
into  some  of  the  Spanish  papers,  and  had 
not  found  any  statements  to  that  effect, 
but  he  had  not  been  able  to  look  into  all  of 
ihem.  The  Journal  des  Dibats,  however, 
of  Friday  last,  had  considerably  modified 
its  former  report.  Now,  it  was  right  that 
the  noble  Lord  should  set  the  public  mind 


at  rest  upon  so  important  a  matter.  The 
second  question  was  this — what  was  the 
nature  and  what  the  extent  of  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Portugal  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Envoy  of  the  Court  of  Lisbon  had 
been  instructed  to  adopt  under  the  recent 
circumstances  of  that  country  ? 

ViscoaNT  PALMERSTON  :  In  answer 
to  the  first  question  put  to  me  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  have  to  state,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  the 
present  state  of  things  in  Portugal  is  not  a 
state  of  things  to  which  the  Treaty  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  is  applicable,  for  that 
treaty  exclusively  refers  to  a  dispute  as  to 
the  succession  to  the  Throne,  and  there  is 
now  no  question  of  disputed  succession  in 
Portugal.  As  to  the  second  question,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  House  will  feel  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the  shape 
in  which  he  has  put  it.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  it  is  the  anxious  desire  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  bring  about  a  pacifi- 
cation—  an  accommodation  between  the 
contending  parties,  and  that  no  effort  on 
our  part  shall  be  wanting  to  heal  the  dif- 
ferences existing  in  that  country. 

THE  NAVY. 

Viscount  INGESTRE  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
relative  to  the  latest  programme  of  works 
of  the  ships  to  be  proceeded  with  at  the 
different  dockyards.  He  understood  that 
all  ships  to  be  built  in  future  were  to  have 
their  lines  previously  approved  of  by  the 
*' Committee  of  Reference."  He  had 
heard,  however,  that  on  Saturday  direc- 
tions arrived  at  Portsmouth  to  proceed 
with  the  Royal  Frederick,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Sovereign,  and  several  other 
ships,  and  that  the  building  of  certain 
steamers  on  Mr.  Fincham's  lines  was 
stopped,  whilst  steamers  on  the  Surveyor's 
lines  were  to  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  ward  said,  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  produce  the  pro- 
gramme. 

FACTORIES  BILL. 

Mr.  FIELDEN  moved  the  Tliird  Read- 
ing of  tho  Factories  Bill. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  rose  to  move,  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
months,  and  in  doing  so,  said  that  it  would 
no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  the  House  to  hear 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  make  two 
speeches  on  his  present  Motion,  and  on  the 
clause  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to 
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limit  the  operation  of  the  Bill  for  three 
years.  He  would  not  now  enter  into  the 
general  discosBion,  so  much  as  confine  his 
observations  to  the  benefits  of  that  clause. 
The  present  Bill  was  an  experiment.  Every 
word  used,  every  argument  advanced, 
showed  that  it  was  only  an  experiment. 
Its  advocates  showed  their  own  want  of 
confidence  in  it.  They  had  no  consistent 
definite  set  of  principles  upon  which  they 
could  support  what  was  really  a  penal  Act 
against  the  industry  of  the  country.  He 
proposed  to  relieve  them  from  their  dif- 
ficulties by  limiting  the  operation  of  the 
Act  to  three  years.  He  had  named 
three  years,  because  a  shorter  period 
might  be  affected  by  peculiar  and  tempo- 
rary seasons  of  unusual  prosperity  or  de- 
pression. Three  years,  too,  was  a  good 
period,  because  in  that  time  the  steed 
would  know  its  rider — ^the  people  would 
get  acquainted  with  the  tax  which  they 
were  about  to  impose  upon  them.  The 
people  themselves  would  be  glad  of  the  li- 
mitation to  three  years,  for  they  were  not 
at  all  confident  of  the  success  of  the  mea- 
sure, and  wanted  a  given  period  to  ascer- 
tain its  effects.  The  House  had  showed 
the  greatest  vacillation  upon  the  measure, 
and  having  thrown  the  Bill  out  two  years 
ago,  was  it  decent  that  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, as  one  of  it«  last  Acts,  should  now 
enact  for  a  permanency  ?  If  the  measure 
were  successful — and  he  was  not  so  bigoted 
as  to  suppose  that  it  could  not  be  success- 
ful— who  would  not  be  willing  to  continue 
it  at  the  expiration  of  the  allotted  time  ?  If 
the  measure  were  passed  as  a  permanent 
one,  he — if  a  Member  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment— would  open  the  question  every  year; 
and  if  he  were  not  a  Member  of  the  ensu- 
ing Parliament,  no  doubt  other  Members 
would  be  found  to  maintain  a  perpetual 
agitation  in  that  House  on  the  subject. 
Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  prevent  such 
an  agitation,  as  no  doubt  they  would  pre- 
vent it  if  the  Bill  were  only  enacted  for 
three  years  ?  Besides,  so  important  a  mea- 
sure ought  not  to  pass  without  the  support 
of  a  united  Cabinet.  The  present  Go- 
vernment was  divided  with  regard  it;  and 
this  fact  was  quite  sufficient  of  itself  to 
justify  the  House  in  refusing  to  enact  a 
permanent  Act  so  deeply  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Ma.  GRIMSDITCH  supported  the  Bill. 
He  had  heard  no  new  argument  from  the 


hon.  Member  who  had  last  spoken,  which 
was  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  oppose  the 
measure,  looking  at  it,  as  he  did,  as  a  mea- 
sure calculated  to  be  productive  of  very  great 
advantage.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  knew 
little  of  the  working  of  the  factory  system 
in  the  north  of  England;  but  he  had  re- 
sided in  those  districts,  and  he  had  witness- 
ed the  evils  to  which  this  Bill  would  be 
applied.  If  they  considered  the  immense 
steam  power  which  was  capable  of  being 
applied  to  manufactures;  and  the  great 
competition  which  existed  amongst  pro- 
ducers, they  would  see  that  over-produc- 
tion was  often  the  result  of  that  steam 
power  and  great  competition;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  over-production  was  to  de- 
prive, to  a  certain  extent,  the  labourers  of 
employment.  Such  was  the  effect  of  over- 
production on  the  amount  of  labour,  that 
the  hon.  Members  would  find,  by  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  work  performed  in  the  facto- 
ries from  1837  to  1847,  that  the  adult  la- 
bourers in  those  factories  had  not,  on  an 
average,  worked  ten  hours  a  day.  The 
effect  of  the  factory  labour,  as  at  present 
carried  out,  was  to  deteriorate  the  race  of 
persons  so  employed,  and  render  them 
weak  and  diminutive.  He  would  vote  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  would  trespass 
for  a  short  period  on  the  impatience  which 
the  House  felt  for  a  decision  on  a  question 
which  had  been  so  fully  discussed  already. 
He  was  anxious  not  to  give  a  silent  vote  on 
this  question,  when  it  came  as  it  did  before 
them  for  a  final  decision;  and  he  would  as- 
sure the  House  that  it  was  no  agreeable 
task  to  him  to  express  an  opinion  at  vari- 
ance with  the  opinions  conscientiously  en- 
tertained by  many  of  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  co-operating,  and 
for  whom  he  had  an  unfeigned  respect,  he 
might  mention  especially  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  and  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  He  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  subject,  which  was  one  of  very 
great  importance;  and  the  most  careful 
consideration  had  not  caused  htm  to  change 
the  opinion  which  he  had  before  expressed. 
He  looked  upon  this  measure  as  a  perilous 
experiment,  which  was  not  calculated  to 
produce  the  results  which  those  who  sup- 
ported it  anticipated;  and  he  feared  that  it 
would  also  prove  a  disappointment  to  the 
working  classes,  for  whose  benefit  the  mea- 
sure had  been  introduced.  He  was  afraid, 
that  so  far  from  introducing  harmony  and 
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good  feeling  into  the  relations  of  the  la- 
bonrers  and  the  employers,  it  would  be 
found  productive  of  discord  and  controversy, 
and  consequently  would  be  productive  of 
injunr  to  the  manufacturing  interests.     It 
had  been  proposed  to  try  the  operation  of 
the  measure  for  three  years;  but  he  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  did  not  think  it  was  of  a  na- 
ture to  admit  of  being  tried  as  an  experi- 
ment— ^he  thought  it  would,  if  carried  into 
effect,  work  insidiously,  and  by  the  time 
the  public  mind  was  awakened  to  its  re- 
sults the  mischief  would  be  found  to  be  ir- 
reparably done.    If  the  House  reflected  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  Bill  would  work, 
they  would  find  that  it  was  not  at  once  the 
evil  would  affect  the  producer.     Its  first 
effect  might  be  to  raise  the  price  of  manu- 
factured goods,  and  thus  to  give  a  certain 
stimulus  to  those  edfployed,  and  cause  ad- 
ditional capital  to  be  employed  in  those 
branches  until  the  void  suddenly  caused 
was  filled  up,  which  it  assuredly  would  be, 
and  then  our  manufacturers  would  have  to 
contend  with  foreign  manufacturers  who 
had  no  such  restrictions  as  to  hours  of  la- 
bour.    What  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  ? 
To  render  it  impossible  that  our  adult  po- 
pulation in  the  factories  should  be  employ- 
ed more  than  ten  hours  a  day.     That  was 
not  on  the  face  of  the  Bill,  but  it  was  quite 
evident  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
measure  if  carried;  and  he  would  do  the 
justice  to  its  supporters  of  saying,  they  did 
not  deny  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  Bill.     The  subject  had  been  frequently 
discussed  during  the  debate,  as  to  whether 
this  Bill  was  a  question  of  principle  or 
degree.    For  his  part,  he  could  not  regard 
it  as  a  question  of  principle,  for  he  had  fre- 
quently sanctioned  by  his  vote  an  interfe- 
rence with  factory  labour,  when  it  could  be 
done  in  a  safe  and  liberal  manner,  and  was 
calculated  to  confer  benefit.     The  ques- 
tion now  before  them  was  of  a  different 
nature ;    there    was    no   doubt   that  the 
manufacturers  of   America  and  Germany 
could  employ  their  operatives  for  twelve 
hours  a  day;  and  the  House  was  now  to 
consider  the  effect  of  declaring  that  our 
manufacturing  operatives  were  to  work  no 
more  than  ten  hours — a  rule  which,  if  ap- 
plied generally  to  our  manufacturing  in- 
dnstry,  he  thought  could  not  fail  to  be  pre- 
judicial.    An  hon.  Friend  of  his  gave  no- 
tice of  a  Motion  some  time  ago,  that  he 
would  move  that  Ireland  be  exempted  from 
its  operation  in  case  the  measure  passed 
into  a  law.     Having  necessarily  eiven  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  condition  of 


the  people  of  Ireland,  he  must  say  that  he 
thought  that  there  were  peculiar  arguments 
against  the  measure  as  applicable  to  that 
country.  No  one  could  look  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland,  without  see- 
ing that  hours  of  labour  pushed  beyond  a 
degree  that  was  easily  endurable,  was  not 
the  worst  evil  that  could  befall  a  labouring 
population.  His  attention  had  been  re- 
cently called  to  the  condition  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  the  province  of  Ulster; 
and  this  was  the  account  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  clergyman,  of  the  state  of 
things  in  his  own  parish : — 

"  This  pariah  is  an  agricultural  parish,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  7,313  souls,  five  and  a  half 
miles  long  by  about  three  broad,  a  great  part  of 
the  land  of  whioh  is  of  a  boggy  nature.  Its  po- 
pulation has  been  hitherto  supported  by  weaving, 
carried  on  in  their  own  houses.  The  weaver,  at 
present,  can  only  raise,  by  weaving  a  web  of  sixty 
yards,  from  2$.  hd.  to  4«.  6<f.,  which  employs  him 
nearly  a  whole  week  in  preparation,  while,  at  pre- 
sent prices,  such  wages  will  not  support  the  mere 
weaver  without  a  family.  Even  with  these  wages, 
I  can  state  it  as  a  fact,  having  come  under  my 
own  immediate  observation,  that  weavers  are  sit- 
ting up  three  nights  per  week,  in  order,  by  any 
means,  to  provide  fbod  for  their  6imilies.  There 
is  scarcely  a  &mily  in  the  parish,  in  which  there 
is  not  some  one  or  more  members  of  the  family 
sitting  up  nightly.  I  have  seen  them,  in  return- 
ing to  my  own  home,  after  visiting  the  sick,  at 
two  A.M.,  working  as  busily  as  in  the  day  time." 

Would  hon.  Gentlemen  deny  that  it  would 
be  the  greatest  blessing  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  if  a  factory  mill  were  established 
there,  which  would  employ  the  poor  peo- 
ple, even  if  they  were  obliged  to  work 
twelve  hours  a  day?  Parliament  could 
regulate  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories; 
but  if  by  its  legislation  it  drove  the  poor 
people  to  work  in  places  where  its  inter- 
ference would  not  reach,  and  where  the 
hours  of  lahour  could  not  be  regulated, 
they  would  surely  do  no  act  of  humanity 
by  interfering.  Any  Gentlemen  who  had 
looked  into  the  factory  reports,  would  see 
that  children  who  had  been  shut  out  of 
the  factories,  were  sent  to  fustian-cutting 
or  pinmaking,  and  other  employments 
much  more  laborious  than  working  in  a 
factory ;  and  there  was  great  danger,  lest 
by  further  interference  Parliament  might 
increase  the  evil  which  it  had  already  occa- 
sioned. The  question  came  to  this:  did 
hon.  Gentlemen  mean  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  interference  ?  He  had  never  received  a 
clear  answer  to  that  question.  There  was 
one  other  point  on  which  he  wished  to  say 
a  few  woras,  and  that  was  the  question  of 
eleven  hours  as  against  ten.  He  was  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  further  interference, 
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whether  bj  restrictiiig  the  time  of  working 
to  eleren  hours  or  ten;  but  he  could  not 
saj  that  he  was  equally  opposed  to  the  two 
propositions.  He  happened  to  be  absent 
from  the  House  at  the  time  when  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  or  he  certainly  should  hare 
Toted  for  eleven  hours,  instead  of  ten  hours. 
He  knew  that  some  Gentlemen  voted  for 
ten  hours  instead  of  eleven  hours,  under 
the  impression  that  the  experiment  would 
sooner  fail;  but  he  confessed  he  thought 
the  course  savoured  more  of  passion  than 
of  reason.  If  the  experiment  must  be 
made,  as  from  the  votes  to  which  the 
House  had  come,  he  feared  it  must,  he 
should  wish  it  to  be  made  in  the  mildest 
manner. 

Mb.  STANSFIELD  being  krgelj  en- 
gaged in  the  woollen  manufacture,  was  in 
a  condition  to  state  what  the  probable 
effects  of  the  measure  would  be.  The 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  factories 
was  650,000,  and  the  wages  which  thej 
earned  amounted  to  12,000,0007.  annually; 
and  if  the  House  determined  that  the  fac- 
tory people  should  only  work  ten  hours 
instead  of  twelve,  2,000,0007.  would  be  ab- 
stracted every  year  from  the  pockets  of  the 
factory  labourers.  He  particularly  wished 
to  impress  on  the  House  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  measure  as  affecting  the 
small  manufacturer.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  manufacturers  could  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  manual  labour,  was  by  in- 
troducing improvements  in  machinery;  and 
the  small  capitalist  and  manufacturer 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  such  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  HUME  was  sorry  that  so  much  im- 
patience was  shown  to  decide  a  question 
of  so  much  importance.  The  dinner  hour 
was  not  quite  come  yet,  and,  therefore,  he 
hoped  that  hon.  Members  would  listen  to  a 
bnef  discussion  of  the  question.  If  he 
considered  that  this  measure  would  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation, ho  should  certainly  vote  for  it ;  but 
ho  was  satisfied  that  if  carried  out,  it  would 
injure  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
He  would  remind  the  country  Gentlemen, 
that  if  labourers  were  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, the  land  must  support  them. 
Nothing  was  more  delicate  to  be  dealt  with 
than  money — ^mouey  could  move,  but  land 
could  not.  He  should  support  the  Amend- 
ment. 

The  House  divided  on  th  *  question, 
that  the  word  '*now'*  stand  part  of  the 
Question: — Ayes  151 ;  Noes  8o:  Majority 
63. 
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Smith,  rt.  bon.  R.  V. 
SomerriUe,  Sir  W.  M. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stanley,  hon.  W.  0. 
Stanton,  Sir  G.  T. 
StrickUnd.  Sir  G. 
ToUemaehe,  J. 
Tronbridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
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Tufiiell,  H. 
Turner,  E. 
Tumor,  C, 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vyee,  H. 

Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R. 
Wakley,  T. 
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Walker,  R. 
WUliams,  W. 
Torke,  H.  R. 

nLLBM. 

Brotherton,  J. 
Fielden,  J. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Aldam,  W. 
Baine,  W. 
Barclay,  D. 
Baring.  H.  B. 
Baring,  rt.  hon  F.  T. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  W.  B. 
Barrington,  Viset. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
BeUfM. 
Botficld,  B. 
BouTerie,  hon.  £.  P. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Brown,  W. 
Bruco,  C.  L.  C. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Callagfaan,  D. 
CaTendiflh,  hon.  G.  H. 
CUy,  Sir  W. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  6. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Dalryrople,  Capt. 
Daweon,  hon.  T.  V. 
DeniBon,  J.  E. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  G.  £. 
Dugdale,  W.  S. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  G. 
Egcrton,  W.  T. 
Esoott,  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Feilden,  Sir  W. 
Fiisroy,  hon.  H. 
Forster,  M. 
GiU,  T. 
Gisbome,  T. 
Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 
Hamilton,  liord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Ilawes,  B. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hume,  J. 


Hutt,  W. 
Jones,  Capt. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Lincohn,  Earl  of 
Loch,  J. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
M'Taggart,  Sir  J. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Martin,  J. 
MUdmay,  H.  St.  J. 
Moffiitt,  G. 
Morpeth,  Yisct. 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Ord,  W. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
Pattison,  J. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Phillips,  M. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Protheroe,  E,  D. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
SUnsfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thomely,  T. 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
WaU,  C.  B. 
Ward,  H,  G. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wrightson.  W.  B. 
Young,  J. 

TILLBRB. 

Leader,  J.  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 


Bill  read  a  third  time. 

Mb.  trelawny  then  moved  the  ad- 
dition  of  a  clause,  providing  that  the  Act 
should  onlj  he  in  force  for  three  jears;  hut 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  withdrew  the  clause. 

Bill  passed. 

CONDITION  OF  GREECE. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair,  for  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply, 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  rose  to  move — 


"  For  a  Return  of  all  monies  paid  hy  Great 
Britain  on  account  of  the  interest  of  the  Greek 
Loan  up  to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1847." 

On  a  former  occasion  he  had  expressed  his 
deep  regret  that  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
make  any  allusion  to  the  influence  which 
France  exerted  over  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
So  far  from  following  the  example  of  Lord 
Aherdeen  and  England,  with  respect  to 
Greece,  M.  Guizot,  on  the  12th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1846,  said — 

"  There  are  treaties  upon  which,  I  will  not  say 
the  interests,  but  the  ideas  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land are  not  the  same.  Their  policy  differs.  I 
do  not  wish  to  say  that  it  is  divided.  In  Greece, 
for  example,  at  this  moment,  we  have  ideas  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  English  Goyemment.  I 
regret  it ;  but  so  it  is.  Well,  we  follow  our  ideas  ; 
we  give  to  Greece  our  counsels ;  a  support  con- 
formable to  our  ideas." 

That  was  what  was  said  last  year;  hut  in 
the  course  of  the  last  week  similar  language 
was  used  in  the  report  of  a  Committee  to 
the  Chamher  of  Deputies,  on  the  suhject 
of  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  loan  for 
Greece : — 

"  As  to  the  attitude  to  be  assumed  by  France, 
in  presence  of  events  which  are  being  accom- 
plished in  Greece,  it  has  appeared  to  your  com- 
mitee  that  it  ought  not,  cannot,  be  for  a  moment 
doubtful.      Whatever  may  be  the  eventualities 
which  futurity  reserves  for  the  Greek  nation,  the 
French  nation  ought,  without  ceasing,   to  watch 
over  the  preservation  of  its  rights  and  interests, 
to  continue  with  firmness  and  perseverance  the 
generous  mission  which  it  has  undertaken.     We 
confide  willingly  in  the  foresight,  the  energy,  tho 
devotedness  of  the  King's  Government  to  a  cause 
which  has  never  ceased  to  be  French,  and  which 
possesses  the  rare  privilege  of  being  placed  out  of 
the  sphere  of  and  above  all  parties.     We  are  con- 
vinced that  everything  has  been  done,  in  a  proper 
time  and  place,  which  events  suggested  or  prudence 
permitted ;  neither  can  we  doubt  the  French  Cabinet 
is  ready  to  accomplish  all  the  duties  imposed  on 
it  by  the  late  events.    The  only  thing  which  your 
commission  can  and  will  do,  is  publicly  to  give  a 
warm  and  complete  approbation  of  the  policy  of 
France  as  practised  in  Greece.     Your  committee 
expresses  its  ardent  and  unanimous  desire,  that 
this  policy  may  be  continued  in  the  same  spirit, 
on  the -same  principle,  and.  with  equal  prudence 
and  resolution.     It  is  by  preserving  the  honour- 
able and  disinterested  character  of  our  diplomatic 
action,  by  concentrating  all  our  skill  in  the  fiiir- 
ness  and  moderation  of  our  proceedings,  and  in 
serving  Greece  for  her  own  sake,  without  any  re- 
gard to  personal  advantage,  that  we  shall  main- 
tain our  legitimate  influence  in  that  country.     It 
is  thus  that  France  will  assure  the  definitive 
triumph  of  that  sacred  cause  on  which  it  has 
lavished  so  freely  its  sympathies,  its  blood,  and  its 
treasure.     The  committee  approves  the  Greek 
Loan  Bill.     It  recommends  the  Government  to 
show  itself  prudent  and  reserved,  and  expresses 
an  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  honour  of  France  either  to  make  a  demand  or 
to  utter  a  menace,  at  a  moment  when  a  country, 
in  accord  with  its  Sovereign,  seconded  by  a  saga- 
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clou  aod  lUliul  lliniBtiy,  responds  most  worthily 
to  the  expectations  of  its  real  flriends." 

He  had  endeayoured  to  Bhow  on  a  former 
occasion  with  what  justice  such  terms 
could  he  applied  to  a  Miuistrj  of  which  M. 
Goletti  was  the  head»  and  of  which  M. 
Poniropoulos  was  the  Finance  Minister. 
We  had  the  gratification  of  knowing  that, 
since  that  time,  in  deference  to  the  opin- 
ions expressed  in  the  Greek  Chamhers, 
this  unworthy  Finance  Minister  had  heen 
ohliged  to  resign  his  post,  though  we  were 
told  also  that  France  gave  its  entire  confi- 
dence to  a  Ministry  so  constituted  as  that 
of  M.  Coletti.  He  had  only  to  add,  with 
reference  to  this  point,  that  it  was  gene- 
rally understood  in  Athens  that  M.  Pisca- 
tory, the  French  Minister,  and  the  French 
Consul,  had  hoth  thought  proper  to  exercise 
an  avowed  influence,  not  only  upon  indivi- 
dual Memhers  of  the  Greek  Chamhers,  hut 
upon  the  husiness  ahout  to  he  transacted 
there.  He  had  no  wish  whatever  to  cast 
the  slightest  censure  on  the  past  diplomacy 
of  this  country,  or  to  ask  the  nohle  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  take 
the  slightest  step  of  hostility  either  against 
the  kingdom  of  Greece  or  King  Otho.  He 
should  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the 
nohle  Lord's  discretion.  He  rejoiced  to 
think  that  the  wise  and  energetic  policy 
of  our  Minister  at  Athens  had  received  the 
support  of  the  nohle  Lord.  He  did  not  ask 
for  force  or  menace;  hut  he  did  ask  the 
House  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  flrm 
and  determined  as  that  to  which  the  French 
Chamher  of  Deputies  had  come,  that  Eng- 
land should  support  her  Ministers  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world  they  might  he,  when 
they  conducted  themselves  with  firmness 
and  conscientiousness,  and  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  liherties  of  the  nation  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  exercised  their  func- 
tions. He  asked  the  House  to  express  an 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  independence  of 
that  country  whose  freedom  we  inaugu- 
rated, and  whose  independence  we  guaran- 
teed. Before  he  sat  down,  he  must  add,  I 
that  M.  Guizot,  in  speaking  of  the  report ' 
which  was  the  result  of  the  commission  to 
which  he  had  already  referred,  expressed 
himself  in  these  remarkahle  terms  in  the 
course  of  last  week :  — 

**  The  sentiments  and  the  inti»ntion«  eipreesed 
in  the  report  of  your  commission  are  those  which  ' 
the  Government  of  the  Kinf  has  foUowrd,  and  | 
will  oontinue  to  follow  as  Um  rule  of  its  con- 
duct." 

I 

From  th'is  declaration  of  M.  Guixot,  it  was 

clear  that  France  was  determined  to  pene- 

I 


vere  in  her  injarious  and  meddUng  oonrse 
of  policy,  against  which  he  felt  hound  to  pro* 
test.  The  nohle  Lord  concluded  by  moving 
for  a  return  in  the  terms  stated  above. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  :  Sir,  I  beg 
to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  nroduction  of  the  papen 
for  which  the  noble  Lord  has  moved  ;  but 
I  will  appeal  to  his  courtesy  to  withdimw 
his  Motion  at  the  present  moment,  as  it 
might  lead  to  an  interference  with  other 
important  business  ;  but,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening,  the  required  papers  may  be 
ordered.  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  general 
view  which  the  noble  Lord  has  taken  of 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  I  concur  with  him 
almost  entirely.  The  Hoose  will  be  aware 
that  the  independence  of  Greece  was 
achieved  by  the  interposition  of  England, 
of  France,  and  of  Russia;  an  interposition 
which  was  exercised  after  a  struggle  of 
five  or  six  years  between  the  Greek  nation 
and  the  Turkish  Government;  an  interpo- 
sition, too,  wrung,  I  may  say,  from  the 
Government  of  the  day  by  the  feelings  of 
the  pablio,  not  of  this  country  only,  but 
of  the  people  of  almost  every  civilised 
nation  in  Europe.  Sir,  the  object  of  that 
interposition  was  to  place  a  nation— en- 
deared to  every  land  by  ancient  recollec- 
tions— ^by  the  aehievements  of  their  lore- 
fathers,  and  by  the  position  which  in  more 
modem  times  the  country  occupied — its 
object  was  to  put  that  people  in  a  condition 
of  independence,  and  thereby  of  comfort, 
of  happmess,  of  increasing  prosperity,  and 
advancing  civilixation.  For  that  end  it 
was  thought  by  the  Powers  concerned,  that 
the  constitution  of  a  monarchy  was  more 
favourable  to  the  development  of  national 
industry  and  the  advancement  of  national 
prosperity  than  that  of  a  republic — a  form 
of  government  which  would  have  made  the 
supreme  power  constantly  an  object  of 
struggle  and  contest  between  rival  pc« 
litical  parties,  supported  as  they  would  be 
by  different  foreign  Powers.  I  am,  how* 
ever,  obliged  to  confess  that  hitherto  at 
least  the  benevolent  intentions  of  tho 
Three  Powers  which  I  have  mentioned 
have  not  been  realised — at  all  events  to 
the  extent  desired.  For  it  is  true,  and  too 
true,  that  the  internal  condition  of  Greece 
is  far  from  that  which  the  well-wishers  of 
the  Greek  nation  could  desire  to  see.  It 
is,  I  am  afraid,  too  true  that  the  Govern* 
ment  now  existing  in  Greece  is  carried  oa 
on  a  principle  of  peculation  by  thoee  em* 
ployed  under  the  Crown,  and  of  eormp. 
tion  praetised  towards  and  upon  thoee  who 
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neighbours*  in  the  possession  of  that  to 
which  they  seem  to  attach  an  interest^  and 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that 
Anything  prejudicial  to  us  will  arise.  All 
we  wbh  is,  that  peace  should  be  well  pre- 
serred;  and  considering  the  part  which  we 
took  in  the  emancipation  of  Greece — con- 
sidering the  labour  and  efforts,  both  by  ne- 
gotiation and  other  means,  which  succes- 
sive Administrations  have  exerted  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  Grecian  independence 
and  Grecian  prosperity — ^then  I  think  that 
it  is  natural,  and  not  only  natural,  but  a 
duty,  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
England,  to  employ  any  good  offices  which 
may  be  in  its  power,  consistently  with  a 
due  respect  for  the  independence  of  Greece, 
to  make  use  of,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
her  in  the  following  out  of  the  career  which, 
as  an  independent  State,  she  is  destined 
to  run.  I  say,  then,  as  the  organ  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  this  occasion, 
and  I  can  solemnly  assure  the  House,  that 
the  only  wish  of  the  Government  is,  that 
Greece  should  be  well  governed.  We  may 
have  our  opinions  as  to  the  capacity  of  dif- 
ferent statesmen  in  Greece  so  to  govern 
their  country;  but  be  it  governed  ill,  or  be 
it  governed  well,  however  much  we  may 
lament  the  one  or  rejoice  over  the  other, 
we  have  no  intention  to  dictate.  We  trust 
that  the  representations  which  we  have 
made  will  induce  the  Government  of  Greece 
to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  it  has  con- 
tracted with  England;  and  we  trust  also 
that  the  smaller  matters  in  which  persons 
under  British  protection  may  have  reasons 
for  complaint,  will  be  duly  and  justly  con- 
sidered by  the  Greek  Government.  But 
though,  as  far  as  friendly  advice  may  go, 
we  shall  be  ready  to  give  it,  our  interfe- 
rence must  be  limited  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  which  I  have  stated; 
and  we  utterly  disclaim  having  any  views 
connected  with  Greece,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  we  should  wish  to  create  a 
British  party,  separated  in  its  feelings 
from  the  party  called  Greek.  And  here 
let  me  do  justice  to  those  distinguished 
men  in  Greece  who  constitute  wliat  is 
called  the  "  British  party.*'  I  say  that  I 
am  quite  convinced  that  the  only  sense  in 
which  they  can  be  called  the  ''  British 
party"  is  this — that  they  believe  that  the 
British  Government  wishes  sincerely  and 
honestly  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their 
coimtry;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  there  is 
not  one  amongst  them  who,  if  we  were  to 
ask  for  anything  injurious  to  his  country — 
inimical  to  her  interests,  or  derogatory  to 


her  honour,  who  would  not  repudiate  the 
title  of  **  British  party,"  and  say  and  prove 
that  he  was  Greek  and  Greek  alono.  1 
again  say,  that  I  shall  be  most  ready  to 
agree  to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  and 
later  in  the  evening  to  produce  the  papers 
for  which  he  has  moved. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  agreed  with  the 
noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Palmerston)  in 
the  opinion  that  no  amount  of  maladminis- 
tration would  justify  this  country  in  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  concei*us  of  another ; 
and  also  that,  where  the  right  to  interfere 
in  the  case  of  a  given  country  existed,  such 
right  could  not  extend  so  as  to  violate  the 
independence  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  choice 
of  his  Ministers.  A  particular  wrong  was 
to  be  redressed,  or  a  particular  right  to  be 
conceded;  but  the  specific  means  of  doing 
either  must  be  left  to  the  internal  organs 
of  the  country.  So  again,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  whatever  the  amount  of  pecula- 
tion might  be  among  the  inferiors  in  the 
Greek  Government,  or  of  corruption  among 
the  superiors,  or  of  torture  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  or  of  tyranny  in  every 
department,  the  English  Government  had 
no  more  right  to  interfere  because  of  these 
things,  than  they  had  to  interfere  in  the 
government  of  Timbuctoo  or  Tonquin. 
The  right  of  England  to  interfere  with 
Greece  was  very  different.  There  were 
three  countries  with  respect  to  which  Eng- 
land had  an  equitable  right  to  interfere — 
Sardinia,  in  the  case  of  the  Vaudois,  Rus- 
sia in  the  case  of  Poland,  Greece  in 
respect  to  the  loan.  But  these  cases 
might  be  discussed  without  offence  to  those 
who  were  still  the  allies  ot  England. 
He  could  not  but  regret  that  a  tone  so 
different  from  that  which  was  adopted  in 
that  House  had  been  adopted  elsewhere. 
Though  we  might  say  that  we  did  not  de- 
sire to  have  a  Russian,  or  a  French,  or  an 
English  party  in  Greece,  he  coidd  not  but 
feel  that  there  was  on  one  side  of  Europe 
a  predominant  Power,  which  now,  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half,  had  been  looking 
wistfully  on  Greece — not  Greece  as  it  ex- 
isted now  in  its  freedom,  but  upon  the 
whole  Turkish  empire.  If  there  was  a 
Power  against  which  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary at  any  time  to  guard,  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  against  France  or  England  that 
Greece  ought  to  be  watchful;  and  he  should 
have  been  much  better  pleased  to  find  the 
power  of  England  united  with  that  of 
France,  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct interest  between  the  Three  Powers. 
He  should  like  to  see  the  interests  of  Eng- 
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iU  debt,  or  »t  all  ereiiU  withoot  snch  nito  prescribe  to  tbe  Sorerngn  of  Greece 
pressure  as  would  hare  rendered  all  at-  '  who  shall  be  his  Ministers,  and  to  dictate 
tempts  at  improrement  impossible,  then  I  to  the  Minister  what  shall  be  his  measorea. 
hare  no  doubt  that  with  the  same  kind  and  '.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  q>eeeh  of 
generous  feelings  which  led  the  people  of  the  noble  Lord  which  treated  of  the  con* 
this  country  to  sanction  the  measures  taken  t^t  of  foreign  influences — which  has  gone 
for  the  establishment,  the  maintenance,  |  on  too  much  in  Greece — all  I  can  say  is 
and  the  derelopment  of  the  Greek  State,  i  this,  that  as  far  as  the  English  Gorem* 
they  wpuld  have  been  led  to  see  without  ment  is  concerned  we  hare  no  peculiar 
repining  even  so  large  an  application  of  party,  no  peculiar  preponderating  influence 
the  public  money,  for  a  purpose  in  which  j  in  Greece.  I  cannot,  indeed,  understand 
indeed  England  had  no  direct  interest,  and  ,  the  meaning  of  the  terms  En^ish,  French, 
from  which  she  could  expect  no  direct  pro-   and  Russian  parties  in  Greece.    What  pos- 


fit.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should 
appear  that  these  charges  have  been  unne- 
cessarily thrown  upon  us — ^if  it  should  ap- 
pear that  this  nation  is  to  be  called  on  to 


sible  object  can  either  England,  or  France, 
or  Russia,  haye  to  aim  at  in  Greece  ?  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  I  can  and  do  assure  the 
House  that  if  a  Minister  of  Greece — be  his 


pay,  as  it  has  been  only  last  year,  46,000/.  name  what  it  may — ^were  to  send  a  blank 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  enabling  a  Greek  j  piece  of  paper  with  his  signature  at  the 
Administration  to  carry  on  a  system  of  pe- ,  bottom  of  it,  and  say,  "  Write,  write 
culation  and  corruption;  if  it  should  appear  ,  abore  my  name  any  conditions  you  please, 
that  we  have  been  thus  saddled,  unneces- 1  guaranteeing  to  England  any  advantages, 
sarily  saddled,  with  pecuniary  burdens,  not  either  political,  or  naval,  or  military,  or 
for  any  real  interests  of  Greece,  but  for  commercial,  which  you  may  wish — do  this, 
the  mere  object  of  keeping  a  certain  set  of  i  and  my  signature  is  there  to  vouch  for 
men  in  power;  then.  Sir,  I  conceive  that  it  |  their  performance  and  realization;"  this 
does  become  the  duty  of  those  who  may  be 
charged  with  the  interests  of  this  country  to 
make  due  application  to  the  Greek  Govem- 


would  be  our  only  answer — the  only  an- 
swer which  a  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
could  make — **  Take  back  your  paper  and 
ment  to  pay  its  own  interest  on  its  own  |  put  it  into  the  fire.     We  want  nothing  of 
loan.     I  am  sure  that  the  generous  and  j  you,  but  that  you  should  govern  your  coun- 


kindly  feelings  which  tliis  House  and  this 
country  must  ever  entertain  towards  a  na- 
tion beginning  its  existence  and  struggling 
with  many  difficulties,  would  lead  them  to 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  a  Government 
in  not  pressing  for  immediate  repayment  of 
the  whole  arrears  which  I  have  mentioned; 
but  still  I  think  that  Her  Majesty *8  Govem- 


try  as  we  hoped  to  see  it  governed;  and  aa 
we  attempt  to  govern  our  own — make  the 
Greek  nation  happy,  prosperous,  and  con- 
tented. This  is  all  we  want — tliis,  and 
that  you  will  pay  the  interest  on  that  por- 
tion of  your  debt  which  we  have  guaran* 
teed,  and  for  which  we  are  liable.'*  Such 
is  our  feeling  upon  the  subject;  and  as  our 


ment,  in  calling  upon  the  Government  of ,  imaginations  have  never  been  able  to  pic- 


Greeco  to  repay  the  last  instalment  of 
23,0002.  due  in  March  last,  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  future  paymcut  of  each 
mstalment  as  each  becomes  due — I  am 
sure,  I  say,  that  public   opinion  in  this 


ture  to  themselves  any  English  interest  to 
be  served  by  having  in  Greece  a  set  of 
men  calling  themselves  the  British  party,  I 
am  equally  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is 
that  great  value  which  it  seems  is  attached 


country  will  come  to  the  decision  that  Her  :  in  France  to  the  maintenance  in  Greece  of 


Majesty *8  Ministers  in  exercising  this  dis- 
cretion cannot  be  charged  with  showing 
less  indulgence  than  was  fairly  due  to 
friendly  feeling  for  a  young  and  protected 


an  Administration  said  to  represent  French 
interests.  I  cannot  see  what  French  ob- 
ject is  to  be  accomplished  thereby.  Bat 
if  tlie  French  Government  think  it  is  for 


State.  Sir,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  justice  |  the  advantage  of  France,  and  the  French 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  noble  Lord's  people  think  it  is  a  triumph  to  them  that  a 
remarks  I  generally  agree;  but  1  am  quite  Greek  Minister  should  be  at  tho  head  of 
sure  that  he.  and  those  who  think  with  '  what  they  call  a  French  party,  then,  ail  I 
him,  must  feel  they  referred  to  matters  j  can  say  is  this,  that  so  long  as  that  Mi- 
whicb,  however  interesting  they  may  be  to  nister  fulfils  his  duty,  so  long  as  he  dia- 
every  well-wisher  of  Greece,  and  every  '  charges  those  conditions  to  which  1  have 
friend  of  European  civilization,  are  still ;  alluded,  there  is  not,  I  believe,  any  man 
subjects  with  regard  to  which  the  British  in  this  country  entertaining  those  feetinga 
Government  would  not  have  sufficient ,  uf  jealousy  towards  France  which  woiud 
ground  to  stand  upon,  were  it  to  attempt  i  lead  him  to  make  any  effort  to  disturb  our 
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the  mnnaii  CatboUe  Relief  Bill.— By  Mr.  BouTcrie^  Arom 
North  Berwick,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  retpectiog 
Sites  ftnr  Churchca  (Scotland).— By  Sir  H.  Fleetwood, 
ftom  Pvettoo,  against  the  Use  of  Grain  in  Breweries  and 
Distilleries. — By  Mr.  Entwisle,  firom  Liverpool,  in  £svour 
of  the  Poor  and  Highway  Rates  Exemption  Bill.— By 
Mr.  Deedes.  flroro  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  in  favour  of  the 
Agricnltuial  Tenant-Right  BilL— By  Lord  G.  Bentinek, 
firom  Leeds,  for  Repeal  of  the  Anatomy  Act. — From  a 
great  many  places,  for  Regulating  the  Qualification  of 
Chemists  and  Druggists.— By  Sir  J.  Hanmer.  ftom  Soli- 
dtots  of  Her  Mi4caty*s  High  Court  of  Chancery,  for 
Inquiry. — By  several  hon.  Members,  from  a  great  many 
places,  for  and  against  the  proposed  Plan  of  Education^ — 
By  Mr.  Hume,  ftom  North  Berwick,  for  Alteration  of 
the  Law  of  Entails  (Scothmd).— By  Mr.  Disraeli,  trom  a 
great  many  places,  ftur  the  Ten  Hours  Factories  BilL — 
By  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  from  Halifiix, 
againat  the  Factories  Bill:  and  from  several  places,  in 
Ikvoor  of  the  Health  of  Towns  BilL—By  Sir  H.  Fleet- 
wood, from  Preston,  for  Alteration  of  the  Health  of 
Towns  BilL—  By  Mr.  S.  Crawlbrd,  from  the  County  of 
Donegal,  against  the  Introduction  of  a  certain  Clause  into 
the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  BilL— By  Mr.  Shaw,  from 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Elphin. — By  Colonel  Pennant, 
from  Llanllediid,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the  Poor 
Removal  Act— By  Mr.  Ord,  from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
for  the  Suppression  of  Promiscuous  Intercourse. — By  Mr. 
Eseott,  trosa  Langport,  for  the  Appointment  of  a  Public 
Proaeeutor. — By  Mr.  Calla^n  and  other  hon.  Members, 
ftom  several  plaees,  againat  allohig  Railway  Companies 
to  own  Steam  Vessels.  — By  Mr.  Bouverie,  from  Port 
Glaegow,  against,  and  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  in  favour  of,  the  Re- 
gistering Births,  Ace.  (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Sir  G.  Clerk 
and  other  hon.  Members,  from  several  i4aoea,  against, 
and  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  from  North  Berwick,  in  favour 
of,  the  Registering  Births,  &&  (Scotbuul)  BiUt  and  the 
Marriage  (Scotland)  BilL— By  Mr.  S.  Crawford,  from  the 
Country  of  Donegal*  in  favour  of  the  Tenants  (Ireland) 
Bin. 


PORTUGAL. 

Mb.  BORTHWICK  said,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  put  two  questions  to  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  of 
which  he  had  given  him  notice  some  days 
ago.  The  first  question  related  to  a  ru- 
mour which  had  been  sanctioned  bj  the 
authority  of  the  Journal  des  DSbats,  the 
organ  of  the  French  Government.  The 
rumour  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Govem- 
mentB  of  France,  England,  and  Spain  had 
determined  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Portugal,  and  that  they  based  their  right 
of  interference  on  a  treaty  which,  as  many 
of  its  provisions  were  not  acted  upon,  must 
be  considered  defunct — the  Treaty  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  That  statement  had 
appeared  in  the  Joumcd  des  DSbats  of  the 
26th  of  last  month,  which  contained  quo- 
tations from  the  Spanish  papers  in  sup- 
port of  its  authenticity.  He  had  looked 
into  some  of  the  Spanish  papers,  and  had 
not  found  any  statements  to  that  effect, 
but  he  had  not  been  able  to  look  into  all  of 
them.  The  Journal  des  Dihats^  however, 
of  Friday  last,  had  considerably  modified 
its  former  report.  Now,  it  was  right  that 
the  noble  Lord  should  set  the  public  mind 


at  rest  upon  so  important  a  matter.  The 
second  question  was  this — what  was  the 
nature  and  what  the  extent  of  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Portugal  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Envoy  of  the  Court  of  Lisbon  had 
been  instructed  to  adopt  under  the  recent 
circumstances  of  that  country  ? 

ViscooNT  PALMERSTON :  In  answer 
to  the  first  question  put  to  me  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  I  have  to  state,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  the 
present  state  of  things  in  Portugal  is  not  a 
state  of  things  to  which  the  Treaty  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  is  applicable,  for  that 
treaty  exclusively  refers  to  a  dispute  as  to 
the  succession  to  the  Throne,  and  there  is 
now  no  question  of  disputed  succession  in 
Portugal.  As  to  the  second  question,  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  House  will  feel  that 
it  is  not  possible  forme  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the  shape 
in  which  he  has  put  it.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  it  is  the  anxious  desire  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  bring  about  a  pacifi- 
cation—  an  accommodation  between  the 
contending  parties,  and  that  no  effort  on 
our  part  shall  be  wanting  to  heal  the  dif- 
ferences existing  in  that  country. 

THE  NAVY. 

Viscount  INGESTRE  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
relative  to  the  latest  programme  of  works 
of  the  ships  to  be  proceeded  with  at  the 
different  dockyards.  He  understood  that 
all  ships  to  be  built  in  future  were  to  have 
their  lines  previously  approved  of  by  the 
"Committee  of  Reference."  He  had 
heard,  however,  that  on  Saturday  direc- 
tions arrived  at  Portsmouth  to  proceed 
with  the  Royal  Frederick,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Sovereign,  and  several  other 
ships,  and  that  the  building  of  certain 
steamers  on  Mr.  Fincham's  lines  was 
stopped,  whilst  steamers  on  the  Surveyor's 
lines  were  to  be  proceeded  with. 

Mr.  ward  said,  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  produce  the  pro- 
gramme. 

FACTORIES  BILL. 

Mr.  FIELDEN  moved  the  Tliird  Read- 
ing of  tho  Factories  Bill. 

Mr.  TRELAWNY  rose  to  move,  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
months,  and  in  doing  so,  said  that  it  would 
no  doubt  be  agreeable  to  the  House  to  hear 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  make  two 
speeches  on  his  present  Motion,  and  on  the 
Clause  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  to 
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land  and  France  united  as  one  in  protect- 
ing Greece  against  wliat  might  be  called 
something  like  an  hereditary  desire  on  the 
part  of  Russia  to  possess  herself  of  all  the 
region  which  was  now  comprehended  under 
the  term  Greece,  and  to  which  Russia  was 
united  by  the  prevailing  bond  of  religious 
union.  But  whatever  might  be  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  two  re- 
presentative bodies  alluded  to,  he  was  most 
anxious  that  nothing  should  be  said  or  done 
in  either  Chamber,  here  or  in  France, 
which  might  provoke  hostilities  between 
the  Powers  concerned  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece.  Nor  did  he  dread  it.  And  when 
he  said  that,  ho  did  not  mean  dreading  it, 
as  in  fear  of  the  result;  but  that  he  did  not 
dread  the  occuiTence  of  such  an  event  if 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Office  would  maintain  the  langaage  of  firm- 
ness which  he  had  adopted  in  that  House ; 
and  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  state  that 
England  required  no  interference  whatever 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  except  such  as 
might  enable  Greece  to  discharge  her  bond 
fide  obligations  to  this  country.  Greece 
had  a  claim  upon  us,  not  from  her  own 
classical  associations,  not  even  for  her  gal- 
lant and  glorious  conduct  during  the  war 
of  independence,  but  he  ventured  to  claim 
for  her  the  support,  sympathy,  and  applause 
of  Europe,  on  account  of  the  bloodless  re- 
*  volution  which  she  effected  in  1843.  Be- 
fore resuming  his  seat,  he  would  advci*t  in 
a  few  words  to  the  manner  in  which  Enff- 
land  had  already  interfered,  in  the  person 
of  one  of  her  most  distinguished  diploma- 
tists— ho  meant  Sir  Edward  Lyons,  the 
representative  of  the  Power  of  England  at 
Athens.  Already  had  he  interfered,  though 
not  beyond  the  bounds  of  strict  duty,  but 
in  a  manner  that  justified  all  the  applause 
which  successive  Administrations  had  felt  it 
to  be  their  duty  and  privilege  to  bestow 
upon  that  Minister.  He  wished,  therefore, 
that  the  noble  Lord,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Athens,  should 
be  encouraged  by  the  opinion  of  that  House 
to  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct  which 
they  had  hitherto  adopted.  He  believed 
that  perseverance  in  that  course  would  at 
last  attain  its  object  and  reward,  in  the 
general  improvement  of  Greece.  Of  this, 
also,  he  was  sure,  that  this  country  would 
deprecate  war,  or  the  adoption  of  any  mea- 
•ore  which  would  lead  to  war.  A  great 
country  like  this,  having  no  selfish  object 
in  view,  would  be  sustained  completely  in 
the  course  which  might  be  necessary  for 
the  vindication  of  its  rights.     If  this  course 


were  persevered  in,  he  believed  the  result 
would  be  that  Greece  would  be  made  capa- 
ble of  discharging  her  debt.  That  debt 
he  valued  not  for  its  pecuniary  amount;  but 
he  did  value  its  payment  as  an  evidence 
to  the  world  that  Greece  had  at  length  be- 
come worthy  of  the  care  and  cost  of  her 
adoption.  Because  Greece  could  not  pay 
the  debt  whilst  she  was  misgoverned,  he 
should  hail  the  payment  of  that  debt  as 
the  most  grateful  testimony  that  could  be 
formed  of  the  good  government  of  Greece. 

Sm  J.  HANMER  was  quite  sure  that 
the  House  and  the  country  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  noble  Lord's  expla- 
nation of  the  views  and  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  but  he  could  not 
altogether  subscribe  to  the  limitation  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  put  to  the  interest 
which  the  House  ought  to  take  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  He  understood  from 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  not  only 
had  the  most  horrible  tortures  been  in- 
flicted in  this  constitutional  country  of 
Greece,  but  they  had  been  inflicted  upon 
a  man  who,  though  not  exactly  an  English 
subject,  was  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land. And,  therefore,  he  thought  that  it 
was  not  only  the  payment  of  the  loan  or 
the  interest  of  the  loan  that  Parliament 
ought  to  require,  but  that  it  ought  also  to 
express  its  hope  that  the  statesmen  of 
Greece  would  be  able  in  a  very  short  time 
to  bring  the  government  of  that  country 
into  a  state  more  in  accordance  with  civil- 
ization than  that  which  prevailed  there 
now. 

Dr.  BOWRING  said,  the  debate  would 
not  be  without  its  weight  on  the  good  go- 
vernment of  Greece.  He  felt  that  the  in- 
terest of  England  was  intimately  associated 
with  the  liberties  of  that  country.  It  was 
his  fortune,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  to  be  one  of  those  charged  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  late  Mr.  Canning,  then  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  the  state  of  feeling 
tbat  existed  in  the  Peloponnesus;  and  he 
ventured  to  tell  that  great  and  illustri- 
ous statesman  that  the  dream  which  he 
had  indulged  in  when  a  boy  might,  perhaps, 
be  realized  by  him  as  Prime  Minister  ;  and 
it  was  the  good  fortune  of  that  great  man 
to  lav  the  foundation  out  of  which  he  an- 
ticlpated  the  realization  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Greece.  The  hon.  Member  then 
adduced  some  particulars  to  show  that  in 
the  face  of  all  the  misgovernment  which 
had  afflicted  Greece,  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  the  development  of  some 
of  her  resources.     No  reference  was  made 
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good  feeling  into  the  relations  of  the  la- 
bourers and  the  employers,  it  would  be 
found  productiye  of  discord  and  controversy! 
and  consequently  would  be  productive  of 
injury  to  the  manufacturing  interests.     It 
had  been  proposed  to  try  the  operation  of 
the  measure  for  three  years;  but  he  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  did  not  think  it  was  of  a  na- 
ture to  admit  of  being  tried  as  an  experi- 
ment— ^he  thought  it  would,  if  carried  into 
effect,  work  insidiously,  and  by  the  time 
the  public  mind  was  awakened  to  its  re- 
sults the  mischief  would  be  found  to  be  ir- 
reparably done.    If  the  House  reflected  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  Bill  would  work, 
they  would  find  that  it  was  not  at  once  the 
evil  would  aflfect  the  producer.     Its  first 
effect  might  be  to  raise  the  price  of  manu- 
factured goods,  and  thus  to  give  a  certain 
stimulus  to  those  ei#ployed,  and  cause  ad- 
ditional capital  to  be  employed  in  those 
branches  until  the  void  suddenly  caused 
was  filled  up,  whieh  it  assuredly  would  be, 
and  then  our  manufacturers  would  have  to 
contend  with  foreign  manufacturers  who 
had  no  such  restrictions  as  to  hours  of  la- 
bour.    What  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  ? 
To  render  it  impossible  that  our  adult  po- 
pulation in  the  factories  should  be  employ- 
ed more  than  ten  hours  a  day.     That  was 
not  on  the  face  of  the  Bill,  but  it  was  quite 
evident  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
measure  if  carried;  and  he  would  do  the 
justice  to  its  supporters  of  saying,  they  did 
not  deny  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  Bill.     The  subject  had  been  frequently 
discussed  during  the  debate,  as  to  whether 
this  Bill  was  a  question  of  principle  or 
degree.    For  his  part,  he  could  not  regard 
it  as  a  question  of  principle,  for  he  had  fre- 
quently sanctioned  by  his  vote  an  interfe- 
rence with  factory  labour,  when  it  could  be 
done  in  a  safe  and  liberal  manner,  and  was 
calculated  to  confer  benefit.     The  ques- 
tion now  before  them  was  of  a  different 
nature ;    there    was    no   doubt   that  the 
manufacturers  of  America  and  Qermany 
could  employ  their  operatives  for  twelve 
hours  a  day;  and  the  House  was  now  to 
consider  the  effect  of  declaring  that  our 
manufacturing  operatives  were  to  work  no 
more  than  ten  hours — a  rule  which,  if  ap- 
plied generally  to  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, he  thought  could  not  fail  to  be  pre- 
judicial.    An  hon.  Friend  of  his  gave  no- 
tice of  a  Motion  some  time  ago,  that  he 
would  move  that  Ireland  be  exempted  from 
its  operation  in  case  the  measure  passed 
into  a  law.     Having  necessarily  given  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  condition  of 


the  people  of  Ireland,  he  must  say  that  he 
thought  that  there  were  peculiar  arguments 
against  the  measure  as  applicable  to  that 
country.  No  one  could  look  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Ireland,  without  see- 
ing that  hours  of  labour  pushed  beyond  a 
degree  that  was  easily  endurable,  was  not 
the  worst  evil  that  could  befall  a  labouring 
population.  His  attention  had  been  re- 
cently called  to  the  condition  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  in  the  province  of  Ulster; 
and  this  was  the  account  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  a  clergyman,  of  the  state  of 
things  in  his  own  parish : — 

"  This  parish  is  an  agricultural  parish,  contain- 
ing a  population  of  7,313  souls,  five  and  a  half 
nules  long  by  about  three  broad,  a  great  part  of 
the  land  of  which  is  of  a  boggy  nature.  Its  po- 
pulation has  been  hitherto  supported  by  weaving, 
carried  on  in  their  own  houses.  The  wearer,  at 
present,  can  only  raise,  by  weaying  a  web  of  sixty 
yards,  from  2«.  id.  to  4«.  6<f.,  which  employs  him 
nearly  a  whole  week  in  preparation,  while,  at  pro- 
sent  prices,  such  wages  will  not  support  the  mere 
weaver  without  a  fiimily.  Even  with  these  wages, 
I  can  state  it  as  a  fact,  having  come  under  my 
own  immediate  observation,  that  weavers  are  sit- 
ting up  three  nights  per  week,  in  order,  by  any 
means,  to  provide  food  for  their  families.  Thera 
is  scarcely  a  fiumily  in  the  parish,  in  which  there 
is  not  some  one  or  more  members  of  the  family 
sitting  up  nightly.  I  have  seen  them,  in  return- 
ing to  my  own  home,  after  visiting  the  sick,  at 
two  A.M.,  working  as  busily  as  in  the  day  time." 

Would  hon.  Gentlemen  deny  that  it  would 
be  the  greatest  blessing  to  this  part  of  the 
country,  if  a  factory  mill  were  established 
there,  which  would  employ  the  poor  peo- 
ple, even  if  they  were  obliged  to  work 
twelve  hours  a  day?  Parliament  could 
regulate  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories; 
but  if  by  its  legislation  it  drove  the  poor 
people  to  work  in  places  where  its  inter- 
ference would  not  reach,  and  where  the 
hours  of  labour  could  not  be  regulated, 
they  would  surely  do  no  act  of  humanity 
by  interfering.  Any  Gentlemen  who  had 
looked  into  the  factory  reports,  would  see 
that  children  who  had  been  shut  out  of 
the  factories,  were  sent  to  fustian-cutting 
or  pinmaking,  and  other  employments 
much  more  laborious  than  working  in  a 
factory ;  and  there  was  great  danger,  lest 
by  further  interference  Parliament  might 
increase  the  evil  which  it  had  already  occa- 
sioned. The  question  came  to  this:  did 
hon.  Gentlemen  mean  to  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  interference  ?  He  had  never  received  a 
clear  answer  to  that  question.  There  was 
one  other  point  on  which  he  wished  to  say 
a  few  words,  and  that  was  the  question  of 
eleven  hours  as  against  ten.  He  was  de- 
cidedly opposed   to  further  interference, 
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Greek  Oorerament  to  the  lawlesBoess  and 
yiolence  which  prevailed  in  different  parts 
of  Oreece 

Mb.  PHILIP  HOWARD  thought,  that 
France  and  England  heing  hoth  sponsors 
for  the  nationality  of  Greece,  might,  with- 
out an  J  compromise  of  opinion  on  litigated 
questions,  unite,  cordially  unite,  in  one  joint 
protest  against  the  cruelties  and  acts  of 
torture  permitted,  if  not  actually  perpe> 
trated,  hy  the  Government  of  Greece— else 
that  debate  would  he  without  fruit  or  prac- 
"tical  benefit  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
civilization.  If  those  two  great  nations 
could  at  least  co-oporate  in  a  cause  dear  to 
their  interests,  it  would  do  more  to  appease 
dissension  in  Greece  than  any  course 
which  could  be  devised;  it  would  demon- 
strate to  the  inhabitants  of  that  distracted 
country  a  union  of  purpose,  in  what  vi- 
tally concerned  order  and  good  govern- 
ment. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

SUPPLY— MISCELLANEOUS  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. 

The  first  vote  proposed  was  117,9892. 
for  the  expenses  and  repairs  of  various 
public  buildings,  and  for  the  repair  of  royal 
palaces  and  gardens. 

Mr.  HUME  thought  this  estimate  ought 
to  be  brought  before  the  House  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  expense  of  the  dif- 
ferent buildings  should  be  separated,  and 
other  means  afforded  of  ascertaining  what 
had  been  done.  Looking  at  tho  waste  of 
money  in  the  buildings  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  thought  there  ought  to  be 
some  means  of  checking  this  class  of  ex- 
penses. There  ought  to  be  an  annual  re- 
port, stating  what  had  been  done  in  each 
case. 

Mr.   W.   WILLIAMS  said,   that  the 
very  large  sum  of  43,000^  in  this  vote  was 
proposed  to  be  expended  on  roynl  palaces. 
Her  Majesty  never  used  one  half  of  those 
palaces  which  it  was  proposed  by  this  vote 
to  keep  in  repair;  and  he  really  thought  that 
in  times  like  these,  every  expense  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  Sovereign  ought  to  bo  dis- 1 
pensed  with.    Take,  for  example,  Hampton  , 
Court  Palace  :  it  was  filled  with  members  | 
of  some  of  the  richest  families  in  the  coun-  j 
try;    and    there    were    some  there  who, , 
neither  through  themselves,  nor  their  con-  - 
nexions,  had  the  slightest  claim   on  the ' 
people  of  this  countty.     When  the  vote , 
fast  year  for  20,000^  was  taken  in  order  j 
to  be  laid  out  on  Buckingham  Palace,  it  was  > 


said  that  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  was  to  be 
sold  as  a  set-off.  He  found,  however,  that 
in  this  very  estimate  there  was  a  charge  for 
keeping  in  repair  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
and  its  outbuildings.  He  hoped  that  the 
whole  of  these  charges  would  be  thrown  on 
the  Woods  and  Forests  for  the  future,  so 
that  the  House  might  distinctly  under- 
stand the  amount  of  outlay  required  for  the 
royal  palaces.  He  would  also  recommend 
the  Government  to  concentrate  the  public 
offices  in  the  same  buildings,  and  not  allow 
a  large  portion  of  those  now  in  use  to  be 
occupied  by  the  private  residences  of  the 
officers  attached  to  them.  The  sums  ex- 
pended in  rent  for  public  bodies  which 
should  be  provided  with  public  offices  was 
enormous.  For  example,  a  house  was 
rented  for  the  ecclesiastical  commission  at 
5111.  tk  year.  Why  should  the  public  be 
taxed  with  that  charge  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  body  with  immense  funds  at  their 
disposal,  and  why  should  they  pay  3,450/. 
for  the  salaries  of  officers  attached  to  it  ? 
The  public  had  nothing  to  do  with  such 
charges,  and  ought  not  to  pay  them.  An- 
other heavy  charge  was  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  the  Railwav  Committees, 
which  came  to  2,100Z.  a  year.  He  also  ob- 
jected to  the  public  being  obliged  to  pay 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  cathedral  of 
Glasgow  and  for  St.  Andrew's  in  Scot- 
land, and  hoped  the  Government  would 
pav  some  attention  to  his  remarks. 

Viscount  MORPETH  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hume)  that  the 
House  had  a  perfect  right  to  know  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  several  sums  mentioned  m 
respect  to  palaces;  but  tho  fact  was,  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
sum  which  was  required  for  each  palace. 
He  also  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  spoken  (Mr.  Williams],  that  it  was 
a  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money  tliat 
so  much  Bhould  bo  annually  consumed  in 
rents  of  houses  fitted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  public  departments.  He  feared 
that  that  must  continue  to  be  s^  long  aa 
the  business  of  the  country  was  of  tho 
present  vast  amount,  until  there  were  more 
large  public  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
claims  made  upon  it.  The  Railway  Board« 
for  instance,  was  constituted  last  year;  and 
the  department  of  the  Woods  and  Foretta 
was  csJlcd  upon  to  furnish  a  place  for  the 
transaction  of  their  business.  They  found 
it  impossible,  however,  to  find  a  suitable 
house  in  tlio  neii^hbourhood  at  a  rent  short 
of  2,100/.  For  his  own  part,  he  would 
like  to  see  some  of  our  vacant  spaces  filled 
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up  with  suitable  boildiDgs,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  accommodate  the  public  depart- 
ments without  depending  on  the  present 
precarious  and  expensive  mode.  With  re- 
spect to  Brighton  Palace,  it  had  certainly 
been  determined  last  year  that  it  should  be 
BO  longer  an  incumbrance  to  the  nation, 
but  that  it  should  be  sold  and  made  to 
realize  as  much  as  possible.  Difficulties 
had,  however,  arisen  as  to  the  title  to  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  ;  but  he  assured 
the  House  that  very  diligent  inquiry  was 
being  made  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  satis- 
factory termination.  Then,  with  regard 
to  Hampton  Court,  he  felt  sure  that  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  reflected  on  the  amount  of 
enjoyment  derived  from  the  works  of  art  in 
that  palace,  and  the  really  enjoyable  gar- 
dens there,  he  would  not  grudge  the  sum 
required  to  keep  that  palace  and  those  gar- 
dens in  a  sufficient  state  of  repair. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  if  any  steps 
had  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  Knights  of 
Windsor  ?  Last  year  he  had  had  occasion 
to  call  the  attention  of  Government  to  their 
application.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  had 
got  possession  of  the  funds  of  the  Poor 
Knights,  and  would  neither  allow  them 
their  proper  incomes  nor  keep  their  houses 
in  repair.  He  knew  it  was  very  difficult 
to  watch  the  Churcbt  or  to  get  back  ^m 
them  money  of  which  they  had  once  ob- 
tained possession,  but  he  hoped  Government 
would  attend  to  this  subject. 

Viscount  MORPETH  said,  the  ques- 
tion related  to  a  very  intricate  subject  of 
property,  with  which  any  one  who  valued 
his  time  or  comfort  would  be  rather  cau- 
cus in  interfering.  All  the  papers  rela- 
ting to  it  had  been  referred  to  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  and  the  claim 
made  by  the  knights  depended  on  the  ex- 
istence of  a  document  which  had  not  yet 
been  found. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  of  150,0002.  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  works  at  Buckingham 
Palace, 

■  Mr.  HUME  observed,  that  last  year  he 
had  made  an  appeal  to  the  noble  Lord  on 
this  subject,  which  like  most  of  his  appeals 
was  of  little  use,  or  was  at  least  but  little 
attended  to.  They  were  laying  out  the 
public  money  very  improperly.  The  House 
would  remember  that  the  Chancellor  of  ihc 
Exchequer  undertook  that  the  buildings 
should  not  cost  more  than  300,0002.,  but 
that  afterwards  they  had  been  called  upon 
to  pay  750,0002.,  which  the  addition  of 


150,0002.  would  make  nearly  a  million  ex- 
pended on  this  ungainly  edifice.  Such  a 
production  was  no  credit  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  the  country,  and  it  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  selected  another 
site  for  a  new  building.  He  was  satisfied 
this  money  would  be  wasted,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  alterations  would  be  to  make 
the  square  of  the  palace  so  close  as  to 
render  it  more  unhealthy  than  before.  If 
there  had  not  been  plenty  of  room  else- 
where for  the  residence  of  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, he  would  not  say  anything  on  the 
subject;  but  he  did  not  see  why  Her  Ma- 
jesty should  not  put  herself  to  inconveni- 
ence as  well  as  other  people,  when  there 
were  other  places  to  go  to.  He  hoped  she 
would  live  long  to  occupy  the  new  palace» 
but  thought  she  might  allow  time  to  Go- 
vernment to  erect  a  building  which  would 
do  them  and  the  country  credit.  However, 
he  clearly  saw  there  was  no  stopping  this 
course,  and  all  he  hoped  was  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  take  care  not  to  let  the  House 
in  for  another  350,0002.  He  could  not 
but  mention  it,  to  the  honour  of  Mr.  Blore, 
the  architect,  that  he  had  saved  20,0002. 
in  his  estimate  of  the  expenditure  in  the 
actual  execution  of  the  works. 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  he  quite 
agreed  in  the  observation  of  his  hon.  Eriend, 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have 
spent  so  much  money  on  another  palace,  and 
thought  it  well  founded ;  but  the  question 
the  Government  had  to  consider  last  year 
was,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  spend 
so  much  money  on  Buckingham  Palace  as 
would  be  necessary  to  make  it  convenient 
for  Her  Majesty's  residence — tonceming 
which  papers  were  laid  before  the  House» 
in  order  that  they  might  judge  for  them- 
selves— or  whether  they  should  begin  a 
new  palace.  Undoubtedly  it  would  have 
been  the  handsomer  plan,  as  well  as  that 
most  suited  to  Her  Majesty's  convenience, 
to  have  begun  the  new  palace;  but  the 
question  Her  Majesty  asked  the  Govern- 
ment was,  would  they  advise  the  House  to 
incur  such  a  large  expense  as  800,0002. 
or  900,0002.  for  the  purpose  of  building; 
and  he  thought  it  would  have  been  hardly 
agreeable  to  the  hon.  Members  for  Mon- 
trose and  Coventry  if  such  a  proposition  had 
been  made  to  them.  The  result  of  those 
deliberations  among  themselves  and  with 
the  Members  of  the  last  Government  was, 
that  they  had  better  not  commence  a  build- 
ing which  would  involve  so  large  an  expen- 
diture. He  did  not  think  that  the  build- 
ings now  in  progress  would  prove  so  un- 
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healthy  or  sueh  a  deformity  as  the  hon. 
Member  seemed  to  suppose.  The  plans 
and  elevations  made  by  Mr.  Blore  were 
yery  handsome,  and  would  make  a  great 
improvement  in  the  view  of  the  palace  now 
presented  to  the  public,  as  well  as  afford 
great  convenience  to  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Royal  Family.  He  could  not  suppose  that 
his  hon  Friend  would  suggest  that  Her 
Majesty  should  not  have  any  residence  in 
London,  or  that  the  Royal  children  should 
not  be  located  in  the  same  place  with  her- 
self. He  could  hardly  propose,  for  instance, 
that  the  Queen  should  live  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  while  the  Princes  remained  at  Wind- 
sor. Under  the  circumstances.  Govern- 
ment had  taken  the  most  economical  plan 
in  their  power,  though  he  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  that  it  would  have  been 
more  desirable  to  have  had  a  palace  worthy 
of  the  Sovereign  and  the  nation. 

Vote  agrreed  to. 

On  the  vote  of  5,500^.  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  a  Palm-house  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew, 

Dr.  bo  wring  expressed  his  sense  of 
the  great  credit  which  was  due  to  Sir 
William  Hooker  for  the  care  he  had  taken 
to  augment  the  collection,  and  his  efforts 
to  popularize  the  gardens,  and  admit  the 
public  to  a  full  participation  in  the  pleasure 
to  bo  derived  from  them.  That  eminent 
man  understood  the  responsibilities  of  his 
situation,  and  discharged  his  duties  in  a 
manner  that  must  command  the  approba- 
tion of  ParUament  and  the  public. 

VisoorNT  MORPETH  was  happy  to  re- 
flect that  the  collection  at  Kew  excelled 
anything  of  a  similar  kind  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  No  little  of  its  beauty,  com- 
prehensiveness, and  utility,  was  owing  to 
Sir  W.  Hooker. 

Mr.  HUME  agreed  entirely  iu  what  had 
fallen  from  previous  speakers,  and  thought 
it  due  at  the  same  time  to  say  that  it  was 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  late  Mr.  Aikin 
that  he  should  have  first  opened  these  gar- 
dens to  the  public.  The  number  of  visitors, 
which  in  1841  was  9,174,  had  gone  on 
increasing  to  11,000,  13,000,  15,000, 
28.000,  and  last  year  there  were  no  fewer 
than  46,500.  He  would  recommend  that 
the  spot  belonging  to  the  King  of  Hanover, 
including  the  kitchen  garden,  should  be 
added  to  the  ground  now  open  to  the  public, 
and  would  suggest  to  the  noble  Lord  to 
set  on  foot  a  negotiation  with  that  Sove- 
reign to  induce  him  to  give  up  the  garden. 

VISCOUNT  MORPETH  observed,  that 
the  collection  left  by  the  late  Mr.  Clowes, 


with  the  collection  formerly  given  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  made  the 
botanical  repositories  at  Kew  more  complete 
in  the  department  of  orchideous  plants  than 
any  other  in  the  world. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  of  17,709  to  defray  the  ex- 
pense  of  providing  temporary  accommoda* 
tion  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  ask  if  the  noble 
Lord  could  tell  him  when  he  might  expect 
the  accounts  called  for  by  the  House  of  the 
expense  incurred  for  any  buildings  up  to 
the  present  time ;  and  also  the  estimate  of 
the  expenses  that  still  remained.  When 
such  large  sums  were  being  voted  year  after 
year  on  account  of  temporary  accommoda- 
tions, it  became  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  know  when  they  were  likely  to  get 
into  their  new  House,  and  if  they  were  ever 
likely  to  get  into  it.  When  the  accounts 
of  which  he  spoke  were  prepared,  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  recommend  the  House  ta 
appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  why  so  long  a  period  had  been 
spent  in  finishing  a  building  which  should 
have  been  finished,  according  to  the  pledge 
given,  two  or  three  years  ago.  As  matters 
looked  now,  he  apprehended  it  would  not 
be  finished  till  they  had  all  gone  from  the 
scene. 

Viscount  MORPETH  could  speak  with 
greater  confidence  of  the  time  when  the 
accounts  were  to  be  produced  than  of  the 
time  at  which  they  were  likely  to  get  into 
the  new  House.  The  accounts  were  very 
voluminous  and  searching,  and  required  a 
little  time  in  the  preparation,  but  not  so 
long  a  time  as  the  hon.  Member  expected. 

Sib  R.  INGLIS  hoped  that  he  should 
succeed  in  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
Government  to  the  appointment  of  a  Com* 
mittee  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  delay 
in  the  completion  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  un- 
less the  House  of  Commons  took  some  ac- 
tive steps  in  the  matter,  they  would  never 
be  introduced  into  the  House  which  was 
intended  for  their  reception.  They  were 
put  off  from  year  to  year  by  some  fresh 
excuse.  It  was  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that,  at  that  moment  the  architect  was  two 
years  behind  the  time  at  which  he  promised 
to  have  the  House  finished.  [Mr.  Hume  : 
Five  years.]  It  was  necessary  for  the 
House  to  interfere  to  compel  the  architect 
to  get  on  with  his  work.  The  rapidity 
with  which  other  great  works  were  exe- 
cuted in  London,  put  to  shame  the  dilatory 
proceedings  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  if  the  per- 
Bone  engaged  in  building  the  Houses  had  a 
personal  interest  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
money,  the  result  would  be  very  different. 
In  consequence  of  the  delay  in  the  comple> 
tion  of  the  building,  it  had  been  necessary 
to  expend  200,0001.  in  providing  temporary 
accommodation  in  connexion  with  the  pre- 
sent Houses  of  Parliament. 

Dr.  BOWRING  wished  much  to  know 
by  what  mysterious  influence  the  Lords 
had  succeeded  in  getting  into  their  apart- 
ment. The  noble  Lord  said  he  could  give 
that  House  no  hopes,  though  they  might 
get  the  accounts.  He  could  not  see  that 
the  preparations  for  the  now  House  of 
Commons  made  any  progress  whatever 
from  year  to  year;  neither  roof  nor  floor 
was  there,  or  anything  beyond  the  bare 
walls.  He  would  ask  if  the  Upper  House 
was  to  be  lodged  in  all  its  splendour,  whilst 
the  House  of  Conunons  was  looking  on  ? 
Very  active  influence,  it  was  said,  had 
been  used  on  behalf  of  the  Lords,  which 
had  succeeded  in  introducing  them  to  their 
most  splendid  apartment — ^his  hon.  Friend 
said  gorgeous,  and  everybody  would  admit 
that  it  was  so.  They  could  not  learn  on 
whom  the  matter  depended,  and  he  wished 
to  know  if  there  was  any  prospect  of  their 
being  able  to  get  in  soon. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  thought  there  was  a 
very  obvious  reason  why  the  other  House 
should  get  into  their  own  apartment  flrst. 
His  hon.  Friend  would  recollect  that  when 
the  fire  occurred,  the  House  of  Lords  gave 
up  their  own  chamber,  in  order  to  occupy 
one  that  was  very  confined  and  uncom- 
fortable, in  which  that  House  discharged 
their  functions  very  inconveniently  during 
the  time  they  occupied  it.  Whatever 
splendour  there  might  be  about  their  pre- 
sent chamber,  no  one  would  deny  that  it 
was,  at  least,  more  comfortable  than  the 
last,  and  he  therefore  did  not  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  urge  the  Government  to  too 
great  hurry. 

Sir  D£  LACY  EVANS  remarked  that, 
on  inquiring  as  to  the  delay  which  had 
taken  place  with  the  new  House,  he  was 
told  that  the  architect  was  employed  in 
executing  some  ten  or  twelve  places  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  for  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.  He  thought  it  hardly  fair 
that  this  great  work  should  be  suspended 
in  order  to  enable  their  eminent  architect 
to  carry  on  his  operations  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  at  once.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir.  R.  Inglis)  that, 
unless  th^  House  interfered,  it  was  quite 


uncertain  whether  they  would  have  to  wait 
five  or  ten  years  longer. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  was  mistaken  in  the  ob- 
servations he  had  made  relative  to  the  em<r 
ployment  of  the  architect.  He  believed, 
if  it  was  the  wish  of  that  House  that  ex« 
traordinary  speed  should  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  building,  so  that 
the  House  of  Commons  might  be  enabled 
soon  to  occupy  their  House,  and  if  they 
were  ready  to  grant  the  money  for  that 
purpose,  the  architect  would  not  have  the 
smallest  objection  to  having  the  work 
finished  in  the  shortest  possible  time  within 
which  it  could  be  completed.  He  was 
very  much  of  the  opinion  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  that  the  Lords 
naturally  wished  to  get  into  their  House 
as  soon  as  possible,  on  account  of  the 
great  inconveniences  to  which  they  were 
subjected  in  their  former  place  of  meeting. 
He  did  not  feel  that  there  was  such  great  in« 
convenience  in  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons; on  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  very 
convenient;  and  though  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  architect  would  proceed  with  the 
building,  he  did  not  see  any  reason  for  ex- 
traordinary hurry. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

The  next  vote  proposed  was  150,000/, 
for  the  expense  of  the  works  on  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  beyond  what  has 
been  already  provided  for  by  votes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  objected  to  the  enor<- 
mous  and  extravagant  expense  of  40,000/. 
which  had  been  incurred  for  the  interior 
fitting-up  the  gaudy  room  in  which  the 
Lords  sat.  Mr.  Barry  cared  nothing  for 
the  public  purse;  his  only  object  was  to 
glorify  himself.  He  had  understood,  also, 
that  fees  were  demanded  from  the  publio 
for  visiting  the  House.  ["  No,  no  !  *  j  He 
believed  it  was  so;  and  if  the  public  were 
called  upon  to  pay  at  such  a  rate  for  the 
building,  they  ought  at  least,  to  be  admit- 
ted to  see  it  without  the  slightest  charge. 

Mr.  PROTHEROE  thought  Mr.  Barry 
did  not  deserve  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  hon.  Member  for  Coventry 
(Mr.  Williams).  Mr.  Barry  had  only  car- 
ried out  in  the  best  manner  the  design  ap- 
proved by  the  parties  in  whose  hands  waa 
placed  the  selection.  He  (Mr.  Protheroe) 
thought  it  an  unfortunate  selection,  and 
the  style  adopted  the  most  inconvenient 
for  the  purpose,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  the  most  expensive.  He  thought  no 
one  who  looked  at  the  range  of  magni- 
ficent fretwork  which  the  exterior  exhibited 
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could  doubt  its  expensive  character;  and 
for  himself,  notwithstanding  its  beauty,  he 
should  have  preferred  something  more 
simple — something  in  the  Italian  style. 
Ho  believed,  however,  that  the  present 
style  was  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of 
the  nation,  and  that  no  objection  would  be 
made  to  the  expense.  Mr.  Barry  had  had 
no  other  object,  he  was  quite  sure,  than  that 
of  carrying  out  the  views  of  those  who  had 
adopted  his  designs. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  Mr.  Barry  pledged 
himself  to  keep  within  the  original  estimate 
of  750,0002.;  but  the  first  plan  had  been 
departed  from,  and  for  this  he  blamed  the 
different  heads  of  the  department  of  Woods 
and  Forests,  who  had  the  controlling 
power;  one  of  the  Chief  Commissioners 
signed  some  of  the  altered  plans,  under  the 
belief  that  they  were  the  original  designs. 
None  of  these  officers  seemed  to  have  been 
able  to  exercise  any  power  over  the  archi- 
tect; and  the  whole  must  be  considered  the 
exclusive  work  of  Mr.  Barry.  It  was  not 
the  expense  he  (Mr.  Hume)  lamented  so 
much  as  the  failure  of  the  building  to  se- 
cure the  objects  for  which  it  was  intended. 
It  would  be  a  failure  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. There  was  only  one  part  of  it 
where  the  sun  could  enter  from  June  to 
December,  the  south-west,  and  there  an 
immense  tower  was  to  be  built,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  sun  out;  the  House 
would  never  be  either  dry  or  comfortable. 
He  wished  to  know  in  whose  hands  the 
warming  and  ventilation  were  placed.  The 
Committee  was  called  on  to  vote  42,000^ 
on  account;  he  must  ask  if  Mr.  Barry  and 
Dr.  Reid  had  agreed  as  to  the  plans  ?  The 
noble  Lord  only  hoped  they  might  agree; 
but  were  the  public  to  be  kept  at  bay  in 
this  manner?  It  appeared  to  him  that 
Mr.  Barry  had  treated  the  heads  of  the 
Woods  and  Forests  like  a  parcel  of  chil- 
dren; none  of  them  had  dared  say  nay  to 
him.  It  was  time  to  change  this  system; 
and  he  advised  the  noble  Lord  to  take 
some  steps  to  have  the  matter  settled.  He 
understood  that  Dr.  Reid's  plans  had  been 
altered;  if  that  was  the  case,  whose  plan 
had  been  taken  ? 

Viscount  MORPETH  said,  the  original 
estimate  of  Mr.  Barry  was  understood  to 
refer  only  to  the  carcase  of  the  building, 
not  to  the  interior.  He  must  also  state  that 
tho  department  of  Woods  and  Forests  had 
never  been  invested  by  the  House  with  any 
discretion  or  judgment  as  to  the  works;  it 
had  only  the  power  of  checking  the  ac- 
counts.    With  respect  to  the  dispute  be- 


tween Mr.  Barry  and  Dr.  Reid,  shortly 
after  he  came  into  office  he  perceived  that 
if  left  to  themselves  they  were  not  likely 
to  come  to  any  satisfactory  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding; he  had  therefore  desired  Dr.  Reid 
to  make  out  his  plans  in  detail;  they  had 
just  been  completed,  and  were  now  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Barry,  and  he  hoped  he 
would  be  able  to  carry  them  into  effect 
without  further  dispute.  He  thought  it 
an  unfortunate  arrangement  to  have  origi- 
nally given  a  concurrent  authority  to  two 
persons,  and  he  had  done  his  best  to  ob- 
viate the  inconvenience  of  it. 

Mr.  B.  ESCOTT  thought  the  delay 
arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the  highly 
ornamented  style  of  the  building;  if  con- 
sistently with  its  character  this  excess  of 
ornament  could  be  avoided  in  the  rest  of 
the  fabric,  a  large  part  of  the  public  would 
be  better  satisfied.  He  thought  the  style 
adopted,  the  Perpendicular  Gothic,  the 
worst  that  could  have  been  fixed  on.  The 
Old  English  style  would  have  been  prefer- 
able; but  if  the  former  must  be  continued 
throughout  the  building,  he  hoped  the  ar- 
chitect, in  finishing  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, would  dispense  with  that  enormous 
quantity  of  painting  and  gilding  that  disfi- 
gured the  House  of  Lords. 

Viscount  MORPETH  must  observe, 
that  as  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm, 
it  had  been  decorated  with  more  splendour 
than  it  was  intended  to  employ  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  that  would  be  fitted 
up  in  a  much  plainer  style;  he  believed 
gilding  would  be  abstained  from  altogether; 
and,  in  short,  the  decorations  would  be 
such  as  to  suit  better  with  their  simpler 
and  severer  taste. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  Yote  1,I40,000Z.  on  account  of 
constructing  harbours  of  refuge, 

Mr.  FITZROY  begged  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  importance,  namely,  the  defence- 
less state  of  the  south  coast  of  England;  in 
proof  of  which  he  need  scarcely  do  more 
than  refer  the  House  to  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for 
the  Admiralty,  by  whom  it  was  fully  ad- 
mitted. There  were  two  points,  however* 
to  which  he  would  beg  tho  attention  of  the 
House:  firstly,  the  immense  amount  of 
property  and  large  numbers  of  inhabitants 
in  towns  and  villages  on  the  sea  shore  now 
exposed  to  danger  from  invasion  by  a  fo- 
reign foe  and  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather;   and»   secondly,  that  Newhaven 
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the  best  and  most  available  point  at 
which  protection  could  be  given ,  and  that 
tea  at  a  smaller  cost  than  at  any  other 
point.  In  reference  to  the  first  statement, 
it  appeared,  contrasting  the  houses  and  in- 
habitants on  the  coast  in  1841,  when  the 
last  returns  were  made,  with  what  thej 
were  in  1811,  that  in  both  respects  the 
increase  had  been  fourfold  at  least.  New- 
haren  had  many  peculiar  advantages,  both 
as  a  harbour  of  refuge,  and  as  a  point  at 
which  a  war  steamer  might  be  stationed. 
Great  loss  of  time  would  also  be  saved  to 
the  mercantile  navy,  and  great  loss  of 
property  avoided,  as  there  was  no  place  on 
the  coast  at  which  to  put  in,  either  to  es- 
cape danger  from  bad  weather  or  an  ene- 
my. The  roads  might  be  deepened  and 
kept  clear  at  a  very  small  expense,  so  as 
to  admit  large  vessels.  It  was  easy  to  be 
seen  in  working  up  the  Channel,  having 
near  it,  as  a  guide,  a  remarkable  and  well- 
known  headland;  and  it  was  a  place  from 
whence  there  was  an  admirable  look-out  to 
seaward.  It  had  been  said,  by  the  highest 
possible  authority,  that  the  greatest  dan- 
ger irom  an  enemy  might  be  apprehended 
from  the  peculiar  fitness  of  this  very  coast 
for  the  landing  of  cavalry  and  artillery,  the 
open  country  around  supplying  forage  for 
the  horses.  Newhaven  was,  moreover,  but 
thirty-six  hours  march  from  London;  and 
therefore  on  that  account  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  defence.  Being  now 
but  a  journey  of  an  hour  and  a  half  by  rail 
from  the  metropolis,  it  was  also  an  ad- 
mirable depdt  for  coal  for  the  war-steamers, 
the  supply  inland  being  so  quick  and  cer- 
tain. In  reference  to  tbe  cost,  he  stated 
that  the  debt  on  the  harbour  had  been  re- 
duced from  13,800^  to  4,9002.;  and  that 
when  they  had  discharged  this  private  ob- 
ligation they  were  willing  to  place  the  sur- 
plus at  the  disposal  of  Government.  Se- 
veral high  authorities  had  recommended 
Newhaven  as  a  harbour  of  refuge;  and 
it  was  now  better  than  ever  in  consequence 
of  the  improvements  projected,  and  in 
course  of  execution  by  the  railway  com- 
pany. He  therefore  did  not  think  he  was 
asking  too  much,  if  he  asked  the  appro- 
priation of  a  small  sum  to  be  applied  to 
the  deepening  of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit war-steamers.  The  opinion  of  Captain 
Washington,  Mr.  Walker,  Sir  John  Ren- 
nie,  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  great 
scientific  attainments  who  had  examined 
the  harbour,  had  borne  witness  to  its  value 
as  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The  reports  of 
the  Commissioners  who  had  been  appoint- 


ed on  two  different  occasions,  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  harbour  of  Newhaven  was 
the  most  important  on  the  south  coast. 
The  expense,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Mr.  Walker,  would  not  exceed  150,0002., 
to  be  extended  over  a  period  of  three  years. 
He  did  not  call  upon  them  at  this  moment 
to  vote  any  large  sum;  but  he  considered 
that  a  grant  of  40,0002.  at  present  would 
recognise  the  principle,  and  at  the  same 
time  go  far  towards  the  establishment  of 
not  only  a  harbour  of  safety,  but  a  harbour 
of  defence  also  at  Newhaven.  While  press- 
ing upon  them  the  necessity  and  expe* 
diency  of  expending  a  sum  for  a  purpose 
not  hitherto  authorized  by  Parliament,  he 
could  not  lose  sight  of  the  more  powerful 
argument,  that  the  expense  entailed  upon 
us  by  a  war  would  far  exceed  any  sum 
which  we  could  expend  upon  such  a  pur* 
pose.  He  would  not  propose  a  vote  for 
the  purpose  in  the  regular  way,  but  he 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  would  not  lose  sight  of  the 
suggestion;  and  that  if  he  were  not  pre- 
pared at  this  moment  to  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion, he  would  at  least  give  a  promise  to 
consider  the  matter  next  Session,  and  thus 
assert  the  principle  of  protecting  the  pro>^ 
perty  along  our  coast,  and  defending  owe 
shores  from  foreign  invasion. 

Mb.  H.  CURTEIS  was  not  disposed  to 
withhold  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Lewes  (Captain  Fitzroy)  the  credit 
to  which  he  was  justly  entitled  for  advo- 
cating so  ably  the  claims  of  Newhaven 
harbour  to  a  Government  grant;  but,  al- 
though he  had  paid  great  attention  to  his 
speech,  he  had  not  heard  a  single  word 
said  about  the  desirability  of  voting  a  sum 
of  public  money  to  improve  the  harbour  of 
Rye,  in  which  he  (Mr.  Curteis)  was  in- 
terested. He  did  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  opposing  any  grant  of  the  public  money 
towards  improving  the  harbour  of  New- 
haven, but  merely  wished  to  direct  the  at* 
tention  of  the  Government  to  the  case  of 
Rye  harbour,  which  was  well  worthy  of 
notice. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  true  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  thought  it  their  duty  to  improve 
the  defences  of  the  coast  of  this  country; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Com- 
missioners, in  their  report,  spoke  of  Dover 
as  being  the  most  important  to  be  attended 
to;  and  Seaforth  came  after  that,  and  before 
Newhaven.  It  would  be  better  to  act  upon 
that  report,  and  take  the  harbours  in  some 
sort  of  order,  than  to  adopt  the  suggestion 
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of  any  hon.  Member  as  to  a  partieular  har- 
bour; for  if  they  did  not,  they  would  have 
other  hon.  Members  rising  up,  and  each 
advocating  the  necessity  of  making  a  grant 
to  any  harbour  with  which  he  might  hap- 
pen to  be  connected. 

Dr.  bo  wring  begged  to  inquire  who* 
ther,  among  the  various  and  multitudinous 
subjects  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  his  atten* 
tion  had  been  directed  to  the  harbour  of 
Douglas  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  OP  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  many  representations 
had  been  mado  to  him  as  to  the  necessity 
of  fortifying  the  harbours  along  the  coast, 
in  case  of  the  possibility — ^he  would  not 
say  the  probability— of  invasion  by  a  fo- 
reign enemy;  but  that  the  impression  was, 
that  the  south  coast  was  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

RAILWAYS,  PIERS,  AND  HARBOURS 
(IRELAND). 

Report  of  Resolutions  on  the  Railways, 
Piers,  and  Harbours  (Ireland)  brought  up. 

Mb.  HUME  stated,  that  after  the  de- 
cided  opinion  which  the  House  had  ex- 
pressed upon  a  previous  night  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  not  his  intention  to  offer  any 
further  opposition.  He  would  simply  con 
tent  himself  by  entering  his  protest  against 
Government  undertaking  a  portion  only  of 
a  large  plan  at  a  time,  when  they  could 
not  command  the  necessary  funds  to  meet 
the  demands  upon  them,  and  when  money 
was  not  to  be  had  under  rates  of  interest 
varying  from  ^s%  to  ten  per  cent. 

Ma,  HUDSON  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  which  he  felt  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  those  resolutions,  and  only  re- 
gretted that  the  Government  aid  now  pro- 
posed to  be  given  was  confined  to  three 
railways.  Ho  did  not  attribute  the  pre- 
sent depressed  state  of  the  money  market 
to  railways,  but  to  the  restrictions  under 
which  the  commercial  and  financial  world 
laboured,  in  consequence  of  the  financial 
measures  of  the  late  Government.  In  his 
opinion.  Government  grants  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  eminently  calculated  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  watch  tho  effects  of 
the  present  grant,  in  order,  at  a  future  time, 
to  follow  it  by  others  of  a  more  general 
and  eomprehensive  nature.    If  they  were 


not  prepared  to  adopt  the  measure  which 
had  lately  been  brought  under  their  con* 
sideration,  in  all  its  integrity,  he  hoped 
they  would  propose  an  amelioration  of  it» 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  encouraging 
railways  and  public  works.  He  also  hoped, 
that  if  the  financial  measures  of  late  years 
were  found  to  be  too  stringent  and  embar- 
rassing upon  the  commercial  classes,  that 
the  Government  would  take  measures  to 
relax  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  hoped,  that  instead 
of  following  the  advice  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  carefully  avoid  granting  any  money 
for  such  a  purpose,  when  the  best  commer- 
cial bills  could  not  be  discounted  for  less 
than  eight  or  ten  per  cent. 

Resolutions  agreed  to.  BiUs  to  be 
brought  in. 

POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION. 

Sib  G.  GREY:  I  rise  to  move,  pursuant 
to  notice,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
Amend  the  Administration  of  the  Laws  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  England.  I  do 
not  propose  to  effect  by  this  Bill  any  alter- 
ation in  the  general  provisions  of  the  laws 
now  in  force  relating  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor;  I  intend  to  confine  myself  to  propos- 
ing a  change  in  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing that  law,  and  to  effect  that  which. 
I  trust,  will  be  a  considerable  improve- 
ment in  the  constititution  of  the  body 
by  which  those  laws  have  hitherto  been 
administered,  and  to  whom  was  confided 
the  task  of  carrying  them  into  effect.  The 
House  will  remember  that,  in  the  year 
1842,  when  the  Poor  Law  Conuuission 
was  about  to  expire,  an  Act  was  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  it — that  that 
Act  continued  the  Commission  for  five 
years  from  1842,  and  to  the  end  of  the 
then  next  Session  of  Parliament.  The 
Commission,  therefore,  if  Parliament  should 
not  interfere,  would  expire  in  1848.  At 
tho  beginning  of  the  present  Session  my 
noble  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury informed  tlie  House  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief 
of  tho  poor  had  occupied  the  very  careful 
attention  of  Her  Majesty *s  Government 
during  the  preceding  recess;  and  he  then 
stated  what  were  the  opinions  which  tho 
Government  had  formed  on  this  subject* 
and  he  shortly  described  the  outline  of  the 
measure  which  ho  thought  it  would  be  tho 
duty  of  the  Government  to  introduce  for 
tho  purpose  of  effecting  the  change  which 
it  appeared  expedient   to    make  in  the 
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ooane  of  tbe  present  SesBion  of  Parlio- 
menl.  My  noble  Friend  stated  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Gorernment,  after  a 
foil  consideration  of  the  question,  not  to 
jMvpose  a  continuation  of  the  existing  Poor 
Law  Commission,  but  in  the  course  of  the 
present  Session  to  propose  a  measure 
which  should  inTolve  an  extensive  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  body  by  which 
the  Poor  Laws  were  hereafter  to  be  ad- 
ministered; and  in  accordance  with  that 
statement  I  now  rise  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill,  with  a  view  to  accom- 
plish the  object  which  my  noble  Friend 
stated  to  the  House  the  Government  then 
had  in  contemplation.  We  felt  it  to  be 
our  duty  carefully  to  investigate  the  whole 
subject — ^to  look  back  not  only  to  the 
evidence  obtained  antecedently  to  the  year 
1834,  but  to  the  experience  which  we  had 
been  able  since  that  time  to  acquire  in  the 
working  of  the  law  and  the  mode  of  its 
administration.  The  reasons  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  central  authority  which 
existed  in  1834  still  remain  in  full  force. 
We  feel  now  as  the  Government  then  did, 
that  the  influence  of  a  general  superin- 
tending authority  cannot  be  safely  dis- 
pensed with.  Without  some  such  authority 
we  feel  that  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  cannot  be  efficiently  carried  out.  I 
believe  that  no  one  would  wish  to  see  the 
old  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  re- 
stored. 1  do  not  believe  that  there  exists 
in  the  mind  of  the  public  a  desire  that  we 
should  recur  to  the  old  system  of  local 
administration,  unchecked  and  uncontrolled 
by  any  central  authority.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  no  Act  of  Parliament  would  be 
sufficient  to  dispense  altogether  with  such 
an  authority.  An  Act  of  Parliament  could 
contain  fixed  and  permanent  rules  which 
should  be  applicable  to  every  district 
throughout  the  country;  but  they  must  in 
that  case  be  carried  into  effect  in  a  uniform 
and  unvarying  manner.  You  may  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  lay  down  general  prin- 
ciples, but  you  cannot  take  into  account 
every  varying  circumstance  which  may 
from  time  to  time  arise  in  different  dis- 
tricts, or  even  in  the  same  district  of  the 
country.  For  this  purpose,  there  must  be 
some  discretionary  power  created.  We 
have  felt  that  we  ought  to  maintain  the 
princij^e  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  established  in  the  year  1834,  which 
was  that  of  combining  local  administration 
with  a  general  superintending  and  central 
authority.  But  though  that  principle  was 
,  the  question  for  us  to  consider 


was  in  what  manner  the  central  authority 
invested  with  discretionary  power,  could 
most  advantageously  be  composed.    In  the 
year  1834,  when  an  extensive  change  was 
made  in  the  law,  it  was  thought  that  the 
persons  who  were  to  be  invested  with  the 
discretionary  powers  to  be  exercised  by  t^ 
central  authority  ought  not  to  form  any 
part  of  the  Executive  Government;  that 
they  should  remain  free  from  that  popular 
influence  which  must  necessarily  operate  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree  upon  all  pubho 
men — ^upon  all  who  take  part  in  carrying 
on  the  government  of  the  country.     It  was 
at  that  time  thought  better,  also,  that  no 
political  changes  should  be  allowed  to  af^ 
feet  those  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with 
these  powers.     Upon  these  grounds,  the 
Poor  Law  Commission  was  separated  from 
the  Executive  Government;  and  doubtless 
there  was  at  the  time  much  to  be  urged  in 
favour  of  such  an  arrangement;  but  we 
must  consider  it  now  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence.    Looking  to  the  results  of  that  ar-* 
rangement,  and  appealing  to  that  experi'* 
ence  by  which  alone  it  can  be  tried,  I  think 
I  may  assert  that  it  has  not  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  was  anticipated.     The  responsi-» 
bility  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to 
Parliament  was  indirect   and  imperfect. 
The  power  they  exercised  was  free  from 
that  check  which  is  imposed  upon  those 
public  functionaries  who  are  obliged  to  listen 
in  this  House  to  charges  made  against 
them,  either  by  Members  of  Parliament,  or 
suggested  by  other  parties;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  were  not  enabled  to  ex- 
plain their  official  conduct  in  this  House— 
they  were  not  enabled  to  answer  their  ac« 
cusers  face  to  face,  and  their  vindication 
has  been  for  this  reason  necessarily  in** 
complete.     They  have  laboured  under  a 
manifest    disadvantage    in    this    respect. 
When  complaints  as  to  any  of  the  (H'dinary 
departments  of  the  Government  are  made, 
the  representative  of  that  department  is 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  subject  to 
which  the  complaint  relates :  he  has  fol* 
lowed  them,  step  by  step;  he  knows  the 
correspondence  relating  to  it,  and  remem- 
bers the  reasons  which  led  to  the  course 
that  has  been  pursued;  and,  therefore,  he 
is  able  to  state  fully  the  grounds  of  his 
vindication,  and  to  offer,  if  not  a  satisfac- 
tory,  at  least  a  full  and   complete  ex- 
planation of  the  conduct  of  the  depart- 
ment which  he  represents.     But,   under 
the  existing  Poor  Law  Commission,  what 
really  happens?     Complaints  are  made, 
and  questions  asked  of  the  Home  Secre- 
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tarj  respeeiing  some  matter  eonneet- 
ed  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law.  The  Home  Seeretaiy  is  expected 
to  give  an  answer;  and  his  first  answer 
ahnost  necessarily  is,  that  he  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  matter,  hut  that  he  will 
inqnire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
come  down  on  a  futore  day  and  give 
a  reply:  and,  consequently,  either  hy 
personal  conTcrsation,  or  written  com- 
munication, he  ohtains  an  explanation 
from  the  Commissioners ;  hut  still  with* 
ont  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  act  in  question;  and  in 
this  state  he  is  expected  to  give  full  infor- 
mation to  the  House  on  the  suhject.  This, 
nnquestionahly,  leads  to  great  inconveni- 
ence; and  the  administration  of  the  law 
has  heen,  to  a  certain  degree,  prejudiced 
hy  it.  The  principle,  therefore,  of  the 
Bill  which  I  have  to  propose  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  fell  from  my  nohle 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  namely, 
that  there  shall  be  a  general  superintend- 
ing authority  immediately  responsible  to 
Parliament.  My  general  proposition  is, 
that  the  existing  powers  shall  be  transfer- 
red to  a  new  Board,  which  in  its  constitu- 
tion will  be  similar  to  the  Board  of  Control. 
The  chief  Member  of  the  Board  will  be 
called  the  President,  and  he  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  ordinary  administration  of 
the  law.  But  associated  with  the  President 
of  the  Board  there  will  be  certain  Members 
of  the  Cabinet,  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Board,  namely,  the  President  of  the  Council, 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. There  will  also  be  two  Secretaries 
to  the  Board,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the 
President  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  shall 
be  allowed  to  have  seats  in  Pariiament.  I 
do  not  say  that  they  both  shall  have  seats 
in  the  House;  but  it  is  essential  that  the 
Board  shall  be  directly  represented  in 
this  House  either  by  the  President  or  Se- 
cretary. As  I  said  before,  the  powers  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  this  new  Board,  which  will  be- 
come responsible  for  the  administration  | 
of  the  law.  Now,  with  respect  to  making 
general  rules,  the  present  practice  is,  that 
before  a  general  rule  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  takes  effect,  it  is  submitted  | 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  for  forty  days;  and  if  he, 
witoin  that  time,  does  not  disallow  it,  it 
has  the  force  of  law,  subject,  however,  to 
disallowance  by  the  Queen  in  Couneil,  and 


subject  to  be  taken  by  certHovafi  before 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Whea  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  €rovenmieni 
brought  this  subject  forward  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  he  proposed 
that. general  rules  should  not  take  eifeei 
until  sanctioned  by  the  Queen  in  Cooneil; 
but  on  further  consideration,  it  was  Ihooght 
that  making  the  general  rules  by  Orders 
in  Council  was  open  to  objection.  It  is 
proposed  by  this  Bill  that  no  general  nde 
shall  be  made  unless  under  the  signatore 
of  three  Members  of  the  Board.  The 
power  win  also  exist  thai  a  general  nde 
may  be  disallowed  by  an  Order  in  Coun- 
cil; and  it  will  also  be  subject  to  legal  in- 
vestigation when  brought  by  cerftowri  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  Other 
rules  and  orders  most  be  ngned  by  two 
Members  of  the  Board,  or  by  &e  President 
and  Secretary.  At  present,  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  are  required  to  prepare 
an  annual  report,  to  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament. The  new  Board  will  have  to  pre- 
sent a  similar  report  each  year;  but  it  b 
not  intended  that  it  shall  continue  to  be 
addressed,  as  at  present,  to  the  Seeretaij 
of  State,  but  to  the  Crown,  when  diree- 
tions  will  be  given  that  it  shaU  be  laid 
before  Parliament.  It  is  intended  that 
a  certain  number  of  inspectors  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  perform  the  duties  of  the  assist- 
ant commissioners.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  any  details  on  this  occasion;  but  I 
must  advert  to  the  possibilitT  of  a  better 
arrangement  than  that  by  which  the  assist* 
ant  commissioners  are  confined  to  a  par- 
ticular district,  and  have  a  great  extent  of 
unions  under  their  care.  It  has  been 
found  by  experience,  and  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Committee  which  sat  on  the  An- 
dover  inquiry,  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ment, which  confines  the  number  of  assist- 
ant commissioners  to  nine,  is  defeetiTe. 
Originally,  the  Trsasnry  had  a  power  of 
sanctioning  an  increase  of  the  number; 
but  under  the  Act  of  1842  that  power 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  number  b 
absolutely  limited.  Thb  has  been  foond 
to  be  a  great  impediment  to  the  working  of 
the  law,  and  we  propose  to  extend  the 
limitation  of  inspectors  from  nine  to  twelve. 
With  regard  to  the  duration  of  thu  Bill, 
as  it  must  be  considered,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, to  be  experimental,  we  propose  that 
tlto  new  Board  shall  only  last  for  five  yean, 
and  it  will  therefore  be  neeessaiy,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  to  bring  the  law 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  I 
have  now  stated  the  general  outline  of  Ab 
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BiUy  and  the  reasons  wbij  we  haro  proposed 
it;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  all 
topies  that  may  lead  to  inconvenient  dis- 
ousflion.  The  Bill  will  be  now  presented 
to  the  House;  it  will  he  printed,  and  I 
propose  that  the  second  reading  shall  take 
place  this  day  fortnight,  which  will  he  the 
first  open  day,  when  there  will  he  ample 
time  for  its  discussion. 

Mb.  FERRAND  said,  it  was  not  then 
his  intention  fully  to  discuss  this  Bill,  and, 
indeed,  he  was  too  much  indebted  to  the 
present  Government  for  carrying  the  Ten 
Hours  Bill,  to  say  much  upon  this  mea- 
sure at  present;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman must  excuse  him,  if  he  asked  two 
or  three  questions.  In  the  first  place,  the 
House  and  the  country  would  require  a 
distinct  pledge,  that  any  of  the  present 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  should  not  be 
appointed  to  the  new  Board;  and  if  it  were 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  appoint 
them  to  that  high  office,  or  to  any  office  what- 
ever, some  hon.  Member  would  be  found 
to  make  a  distinctive  Motion  to  the  House 
to  decide  whether,  after  the  exposure 
which  took  place  before  the  Andover  Com- 
mittee, any  one  of  those  persons  was  ca- 
pable of  discharging  the  arduous  duties  of 
such  an  appointment.  He  would  also  like 
to  know,  whether  the  present  unions  were 
to  remain  of  the  size  they  now  were  ?  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  so  intended,  he 
could  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  many 
poor  men  had  ten,  and  twenty,  and  thirty, 
and  some  nearly  forty  miles  to  travel,  to 
aak  relief  from  the  poor-law  guardians; 
and  when  the  poor  men  complained  of  the 
hardship,  what  was  the  reply  given  by  the 
Commissioners  at  Somerset  House?  Why, 
that  they  might  go  to  the  poor-law  guar- 
dian of  the  parish  in  which  they  resided; 
but  it  might  happen,  and  did  happen,  that 
many  of  the  guardians,  during  the  year  for 
which  they  were  appointed,  never  went 
near  the  board.  In  that  case,  there  was 
no  one  to  whom  the  poor  men  could  apply, 
but  to  the  relieving  officer.  They  had, 
therefore,  to  apply  to  a  man  who  was  per- 
fectly indifferent  to  the  wants  of  the  sneer- 
ing poor,  and  who  might  happen  to  have 
been  elected,  not  from  his  character,  or 
from  his  competence  to  fill  the  office,  but 
because  he  had  offered  to  fill  the  office  for 
a  less  sum  of  money  than  any  one  else  in 
the  parish.  If  he  had  any  ill-feeling 
against  the  poor  men,  instead  of  pleading 
their  cause  before  the  board,  ho  might 
never  mention  it;  and  there  was  conse- 
quently  the  hai'dship  towards   the   poor 


men,  in  making  them  travel  to  the  board 
the  distance  he  had  described.  He  asked 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  take  this  mat- 
ter into  his  consideration,  for  if  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  allowed  the  law  to  remain  as 
at  present,  there  would  be  the  same  extent 
of  opposition  to  the  law,  and  nothing  but 
an  alteration  would  allay  it.  There  was 
another  question  which  he  wished  to  ask. 
Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intend  that 
the  present  district  auditors  should  remain? 
The  auditors  were  more  cruel,  more  tyran- 
nical, and  more  insulting  to  the  poor-law 
guardians  in  the  country,  than  were  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  themselves.  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  whether 
he  would  object  before  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  to  lay  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  correspondence  between  the  dif- 
ferent boards  of  guardians,  and  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  with  respect  to  the 
auditors  ?  for  if  he  would  consent  to  lay  it 
on  the  Table,  it  would  expose  to  the  House 
such  disgraceful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
auditors,  that  it  would  be  impossible  that 
they  could  remain.  He  would  mention  one 
circumstance  which  had  come  under  his 
own  observation  respecting  these  persons. 
In  the  union  in  which  he  resided,  the  se- 
lect vestry  had  given  directions  to  the  con- 
stable, in  case  he  found  at  night  a  poor 
person  starving  or  destitute,  and  without  a 
lodging,  that  he  should  provide  food  and 
lodging.  The  district  auditor,  however, 
had  issued  an  order  to  prevent  the  reliev- 
ing officer  or  constable  giving  such  relief 
to  poor  persons  who  were  found  stoi'ving 
in  the  night.  He  had  obtained  an  order 
of  that  House  to  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, directing  them  to  furnish  this  dis- 
allowing order.  These  Commissioners  had 
made  a  return  to  the  House,  in  which  the 
auditor  distinctly  stated  that  he  had  never 
given  such  an  order.  He  went  down  to 
the  place  he  alluded  to,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, and  he  questioned  the  constable 
and  relieving  officer  on  the  subject,  when 
they  produced  the  book  in  which  the  dis- 
allowing order  was  entered  by  the  auditor 
himself.  This  auditor  then,  had  had  the 
audacity  to  make  a  false  return  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  which  they 
had  furnished  to  the  House.  On  the  se- 
cond reading  of  this  Bill,  he  would  pro- 
duce the  document  in  question.  Again, 
he  wished  to  know  whether  the  law  was 
to  be  enforced  with  all  that  hardship  and 
cruelty  which  characterized  it  at  present. 
If  such  were  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  once  he  would  tell  them»  that  if 
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tbej  persisted  in  such  a  coarse,  they  would 
hare  to  contend  with  an  agitation  through- 
out the  country,  greater  than  that  which 
had  brought  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  He  rejoiced  to  find  that 
Her  Majesty  in  Council  was  not  to  he 
called  upon  to  sign  the  Orders  in  Council 
for  enforcing  the  Poor  Law.  He  had  heard 
such  an  announcement  from  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  with  very 
great  pain;  and  he  now  rejoiced  to  find 
that  our  gracious  Sovereign  and  mother 
of  the  British  people,  was  not  to  take  a 
direct  part  in  making  harsh  rules  for  en- 
forcing this  law.  He  wished  also  to  know 
whether  the  poor,  oppressed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  law,  were  to  have  the 
power  of  presenting  addresses  to  the  Crown 
on  the  subject.  The  men  who  adminis- 
tered this  law  had  been  placed  above  the 
law  by  Parliament,  for  their  orders  had 
the  same  power  as  Acts  of  Parliament. 
The  poor  ought  to  bo  governed  by  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  no  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners should  have  force  which  had  not 
been  previously  sanctioned  by  the  Legis- 
lature. He  did  not  understand,  as  to  whe- 
ther or  not  the  three  Cabinet  Ministers 
who  were  to  draw  up  the  general  rules, 
were  to  have  the  same  powers  as  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  now  had.  [Sir  G. 
Gret  :  The  general  rules,  when  sanction- 
ed, would  have  the  same  power  and  effect 
as  at  present.]  He  proceeded  to  say,  that 
the  new  Poor  Law  gave  the  Commissioners 
the  power  to  make  rules,  having  the  effect 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  but  it  was  now 
proposed  that  this  power  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  three  Cabinet  Miuisters.  Could 
anything  be  more  monstrous  than  that 
these  Cabinet  Ministers  should  have  the 
power  to  make  laws  for  the  administration 
of  the  relief  of  the  poor  ?  If  such  a  pro- 
position was  persisted  in,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  must  not  imagine  that  he  would 
rest  in  a  bed  of  roses.  The  strongest  op- 
position throughout  the  country  from  all 
political  parties,  would  be  excited  against 
such  a  nroposal.  Of  all  political  parties 
in  that  House,  or  in  the  country,  none 
were  so  unpopular  as  the  Whigs.  That 
three  Whig  Cabinet  Ministers  should  be 
allowed  to  make  laws  for  the  poor, 
was  one  of  the  most  preposterous  no- 
tions ever  proposed.  If  they  endeavoured 
to  do  so,  they  would  excite  against  them 
the  whole  of  the  working  population  of  the 
country.  He  should  not  say  more  on  that 
occasion  be  vend  assuring  the  right  hon. 
Gontleman  that  he  would  give  him  bis  most 


determined  opposition  in  all  the  future 
stages  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  W.  MILES  rose  chiefly  to  thank 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  for  having  intro- 
duced this  Bill.  He  believed  after  what  had 
taken  place  within  some  months  past,  it  had 
become  imperatively  necessary  to  renew 
the  Poor  Law  Commission.  When  the 
new  Poor  Law  was  first  enacted,  it  perhaps 
was  advisable  that  the  Commissioners 
should  not  have  seats  in  Parliament;  but 
since  then  great  changes  had  taken  place. 
That  measure  was  now  practically  in  op^ 
ration  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
difficulties  of  introducing  it  had  therefore 
been  surmounted.  He  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  his  hon.  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down.  He  could  not  understand 
why  they  should  get  rid  of  district  auditors, 
merely  because  one  of  that  class  would 
not  allow  the  constable  of  a  parish  to  give 
relief  to  any  vagrant  he  chose  to  bestow  it 
on.  According  to  the  law  of  England  no 
parish  constable  had  any  such  power.  Ge- 
nerally speaking,  he  believed  that  the  au- 
ditors had  acted  admirably,  although  they 
had  not  been  very  extensively  tried.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  would  find  that  the  select 
vestry  of  which  he  was  a  member,  had  no 
right  to  make  such  an  order  as  that  which 
he  had  mentioned.  As  regarded  the  pro- 
posed alterations,  he  was  delighted  that 
the  onus  of  carrying  out  the  law  was  not  to 
be  any  longer  thrown  upon  the  magistracy 
of  the  countty.  The  system  had  hithnto 
been  objectionable  in  that  point,  for  the 
differences  between  various  districts  were 
such,  that  although  in  some  the  law  might 
be  carried  out  to  its  strictest  letter,  it  could 
not  be  in  others.  He  was,  therefore,  glad 
that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  given  a 
promise  that  the  law  was  to  be,  as  it  were, 
flexible,  and  that  the  Poor  Law  Commia- 
sioncrs  were  to  endeavour  to  siut  the  Ad- 
ministration of  it  to  the  requirements  of 
the  several  localities.  But  with  regard  to 
the  inspectors  or  assistant  Poor  Law  Coin- 
missioners,  he  would  earnestly  recommend 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  not  to  put  any 
number  to  which  they  were  to  be  limited 
in  the  Bill.  He  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  let  the  number  be  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Council.  It  would  be  utteriy  im- 
possible to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  properly  without  a  perfect  supervision; 
and  he  would  therefore  suggest  that  the 
Council  should  have  the  appointment  of 
such  a  number  of  inspectors  as  they  should 
find  necessary;  and  the  number  employed 
could  be  mentioned  in  the  annual  report 
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which  was  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament. 
He  thought  that  the  proTisions  of  the  Act 
only  required  that  the  Government  should 
carry  them  out  fairly,  and  at  the  same  time 
humanely,  to  make  them  everythbg  that 
the  country  could  desire. 

Sir  WALTER  JAMES  thought  that 
the  principle  that  one  of  the  new  Board 
should  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  coun- 
try. It  had  frequently  been  the  case  dur- 
ing those  discussions  that  of  late  years  had 
taken  place  in  the  House,  when  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Dorchester 
used  to  be  called  upon  to  answer  questions 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  that  one  of  those  Commis- 
sioners generally  sat  in  the  gallery,  and  a 
constant  communication  and  interchange 
of  messages  used  to  be  kept  up  between 
the  Ministerial  bench  and  the  gallery,  to 
enable  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  reply  upon 
all  the  points  that  chanced  to  be  raised. 
Now  that  they  were  going  to  make  a  change 
in  the  law,  however,  he  thought  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  visit  with  punishment  those 
Poor  Law  Commissioners.  They  were 
honourable  men;  who,  whatever  might  be 
their  faults,  had  done  their  best,  and  carried 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  according  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment.  He  trusted 
that  the  Government  would  follow  the 
course  of  a  truly  paternal  one,  and  adopt  a 
wise  system  of  centralization.  Ho  was 
glad  the  number  of  inspectors  was  about 
to  be  increased;  and  he  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire  in  think- 
ing that  the  number  ought  to  be  kept  open. 
There  was  another  important  question  re- 
garding the  poor,  to  which  he  trusted  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  would  give 
his  attention  during  the  recess — it  was  in 
fact  the  great  question  of  the  day — the 
law  of  settlement. 

Mr.  HUME  was  glad,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  at  length  had  the  opportunity 
of  introducing  this  Bill;  but  he  was  not  sa- 
tisfied that  the  Government  had  taken  the 
best  course.  Hitherto  they  had  had  a 
Board  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  which 
was  virtually  only  one  man.  The  business 
was  in  fact  allowed  to  be  conducted  by  one 
individual,  and  that  individual  without  hav- 
ing any  responsibility  thrown  upon  him; 
and  he  was  not  sure  that  the  new  Cabinet 
Minister  to  be  provided  by  this  Bill  would 
relieve  them  from  that  difficulty.  He  was 
inclined  to  think  that  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters would  do  better  to  adopt  a  local  in- 
Bpection.     The  different  boarda  had  adopt- 


ed different  systems,  although  the  original 
intention  of  the  new  Poor  Law  had  been 
to  establish  a  general  system  of  manage- 
ment. But  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
responsibility,  he  was  disposed  to  think  that 
there  should  be  one  responsible  Member  of 
the  Board  to  answer  for  its  acts — ^th^  Se- 
cretary at  any  rate.  He  would  hold  him 
responsible;  and  they  might  believe  him 
that  the  more  they  brought  responsibility 
to  bear  upon  some  quarter  or  another,  the 
better.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just 
sat  down,  had  spoken  of  wisdom  in  legis- 
lating and  of  the  adoption  of  "  a  wise 
system;"  but  hitherto  they  seemed  to  have 
been  going  on  without  wisdom  of  any  kind. 
They  might  be  right  in  changing  the  law; 
but  he  thought  that  the  complaints  hitherto 
made  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
mismanagement  of  it;  and  in  substituting 
another  Board  for  the  present,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  not  place  the  busi- 
ness in  any  of  the  same  hands.  He  did 
not  know  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed the  present  Board  except  one.  He 
had  at  any  rate  nothing  to  say  against 
them,  except  knowing  the  manner  in  which 
they  had  managed  their  business,  and  what 
the  public  thought  of  them;  and  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  place 
any  of  them  upon  the  new  Board.  If  he 
dia  so,  he  would  do  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  new  system  more  harm  than 
could  be  easily  undone  again.  He  began 
to  have  great  doubts  indeed  of  all  boards. 
He  wanted  to  see  more  responsibility 
thrown  upon  some  one;  and  for  the  impor- 
tant situation  of  Secretary  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  look  out  for  some  talented 
individual  who  would  make  an  able  Secre- 
tary— one  who  would  suit  the  situation,  not 
merely  one  whom  the  situation  would  suit. 
Mr.  HENLEY  must  say  that  he  did 
not  agree  with  what  had  been  said  in  fa- 
vour of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  propo- 
sition, because  he  was  in  hopes  that  if  any 
change  was  to  take  place  in  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  that  change  would  at  least 
have  included,  as  far  as  possible,  all  those 
general  rules  which  long  experience  had 
proved  to  be  good.  He  was  quite  certain 
that  if  there  was  any  one  thing  with  which 
the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try were  particularly  dissatisfied,  it  was 
the  constitution  of  a  Boai-d  possessing  the 
enormous  powers  of  the  present  Poor  Law 
Commissioner^.  He  felt  great  doubts  as  to 
the  propriety  of  appointing  a  Board,  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  which  were  to 
be  composed  of  the  Members  of  the  exist- 
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ing  GoTemment,  with  the  exception  of  one 
— whom  they  intended  to  coll  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board — ^hecause  the  inevitahle 
consequence  of  such  a  step  must  he  that 
every  question  which  came  on  in   that 
House,  in  which  such  Commissioners  were 
concerned,   would  hecome  a  GoTomment 
question  ;  and  therefore  any  man  who  had 
any  gp^evance  or  complaint  to  prefer  in  the 
House  affainst  them,  would  have  to  con- 
tend against  the  whole  weight  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    In  fact,  the  Government  would 
feel  that  they  were  vitally  interested  in  the 
decision,  and  that  a  censure  upon  the  Com- 
missioners implied  a  censure  upon  the  Go- 
vernment.    Ue  could  not  see  how  things 
could  ho  otherwise   under    the  proposed 
scheme.     An  hon.  Member  had  said  that 
there  really  were  no  Government  questions. 
Now  that  might  be  a  very  convenient  mode 
of  doing  things,  and  all  questions  might 
be  considered  open;  but  he  apprehended 
that  any  question  which  involved  tho  con- 
duct of  the  President  of  the  Board  and 
the  Cabinet  Ministers  in  the  Board,  would 
undoubtedly  be  taken  up  by  the  existing 
Government,  and  dealt  with  as  a  question 
in  which  the  whole  of  the  Cabinet  was 
concerned.     Ue  was  sure  that  throughout 
the  country  tho  Bill  would  be  looked  upon 
as  the  old  system  proposed  under  a  new 
face.     He  did  not  believe  that  the  present 
Bill  would  afford  one  tittle  more  of  secu- 
rity than  the  present  system.     The  great 
fault  of  the  present  system  was,  not  that 
the  supervision  was  not  sufficient,  but  that 
it  was  not  central.     Tho  great  thing  want- 
ed was  responsibility.     As  the  law  at  pre- 
sent stood,  there  was  no  responsibility  any- 
where.    It  was   in   consequence  of  that 
want  of  responsibility  that  the  country  was 
disgusted    by   the    shameful    proceedings 
which  took  place  at  Bridgewater,  Andovcr, 
ke.     Under  the  present  system,  the  Com- 
jnissioners  and  guardians  of  the  poor  were 
enabled  to  escape  from  condemnation  by 
means  of  the  facilities  which  it  afforded 
for  shifting  tho  responsibility   from  each 
other's  shoulders;  and  he  was  afraid  that 
they  were  about  to  continue  that  system  by 
this  Bill.     That  system  was  a  bad  one. 
They  could  never  got  men  to  look  fairly 
and  dispassionately  at  measures  which  they 
themselves  had  framed.   Now,  with  regard 
to  tho  control  of  prisoners,  they  did  not 
leave  them  to  be  governed  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.      There  were  Acts  of 
Parliament  containing  the  general  outline 
of  discipline  which  it  was  in  the  power  of 
tho  Chief  SecreUry  of  Sutc  to  fill  up 


with  such  details  as  he  might  deem  proper. 
And  why  was  not  some  such  course  pro- 
posed with  reference  to  the  poor?  Ano- 
ther fault  in  his  opinion  besides  that  of 
non-responsibility  in  the  proposed  system 
was,  that  they  did  not  propose  to  give  a 
negative  power  to  the  Commissioners: 
though  they  proposed  to  give  them  the 
power  of  refusing  relief,  yet  they  did  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  propose  to  enable  them 
to  order  relief  in  cases  which  they  might 
deem  as  demanding  it.  He  therefore  look- 
ed upon  this  Bill  as  a  one-sided  piece  of 
legislation  against  the  poor.  The  rules 
which  the  Commissioners  had  drawn  np 
three  or  four  years  ago,  he  considered  to 
be  good,  humane,  and  practicable;  and  he 
much  regretted  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  embody  them  in 
this  Bill.  He  would,  of  course,  reserve  to 
himself  the  right  of  stating  any  farther 
objections  which  he  might  have  to  the 
measure  in  its  future  stages.  He  had 
thrown  out,  temperately  he  hoped*  those 
evils  which  ho  had  seen  in  the  workings 
of  the  present  law.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  only  wished  for  a  good  supervision  of 
the  poor;  he  cared  not  who  it  was  that 
supervised  the  poor,  so  long  as  the  rights 
of  the  poor  and  the  ratepayer  were  equally 
protected. 

LoBO  H.  VANE  thought  the  same  rule 
should  not  bo  applied  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  to  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last  must 
be  aware  how  necessary  it  was,  from  the 
different  circumstances  of  various  parts  of 
the  country,  that  distinct  regulations  should 
be  established  for  those  different  localities; 
and  he  did  not  see  how  that  could  be  ob- 
tained except  by  vesting,  in  some  superin- 
tending autnority,  a  large  discretion.  He 
conceived  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
propose  any  alteration,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, with  respect  to  imion?,  until  an  alter- 
ation with  respect  to  settlement  was  intro- 
duced; but  he  felt  it  would  be  inappropri- 
ate to  enter  further  at  that  time  into  the 
subject.  It  could  not  be  objected  that 
this  measure  would  have  the  effect  of  di- 
viding the  responsibility  between  different 
members  of  the  Board,  so  that  the  respon- 
sibility would  be  evaded.  The  rcsponst- 
hiiity  would  rest  on  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment; and  so  far  from  the  responsibility 
being  fmstrated,  as  stated  by  the  hon* 
Member  for  Montrose,  it  would  be  attained 
by  the  measure  before  the  House. 

Mb.  BANKES  said,  the  Question  the 
House  bad  to  decide  was,  whetacr  die  par- 
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ticular  control  which  the  Government  pro- 
posed was  the  hest.  He  did  not  think  it 
was.  He  concarred  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  in  his  objections  against 
boards.  The  experience  of  the  working  of 
a  board  witli  regard  to  this  very  law,  had 
been  extremely  unfortunate.  He  saw  no 
advantage  or  expediency  in  separating  the 
consideration  of  this  branch  of  home  policy 
from  the  Home  Office;  and  if  another 
Home  Secretary  had  been  added,  charged 
with  the  care  and  responsibility  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  poor  law,  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory,  he  thought,  than  having  a  sepa- 
rate board.  It  sometimes  happened  that 
different  departments  of  the  Government 
held  different  opinions  on  some  subjects;  and 
if  the  Home  Secretary  were  of  one  opinion, 
and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  another, 
what  advantage  would  the  public  have  from 
these  two  conflicting  jurisdictions  ?  It 
would  have  been  better  if  there  had  been 
one  Under  Secretary  and  one  superior  Se- 
cretary, both  in  Parliament,  and  who  would 
have  acted  together.  He  did  not  accuse 
the  Government  of  a  wish  to  create  patron- 
age by  this  measure,  although  the  public 
might  feel  some  jealousy  on  the  subject. 
It  would  be  seen  that  there  was  a  new 
creation  of  officers,  a  new  President  and  a 
new  Vice-President;  and  if  they  sowed  the 
germ  of  this  new  patronage,  although  they 
might  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  some  suc- 
ceeding Government  would  be  sure  to  take 
advantage  of  the  patronage  placed  in  their 
hands.  He  repeated,  there  was  a  disad- 
vantage in  separating  two  branches  of  so- 
cial policy  which  ought  to  be  under  one 
head,  and  in  creating  a  separate  board  for 
the  purpose.  The  House  had  tried  a  board 
separate  from  the  Government  already, 
and  it  had  failed.  It  had  been  said  there 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  seat 
for  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  might  be  Se- 
cretary of  the  new  Board.  What  would  be 
the  consequence?  The  President  of  the 
Board  would  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  the  Board  might  have  no  re- 
presentative in  that  House,  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Home  Affairs  would  not 
be  its  representative.  He  submitted  to  the 
Government  whether  it  was  not  worth  their 
reconsideration  whether  they  would  not 
place  this  new  power  under  the  authorized 
acknowledged  head  of  that  office  to  which 
the  Poor  Law  naturally  belonged.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Ponte- 
fract,  that  the  poor-law  unions  were  now 
inconveniently  large.  Wliatever  might  be 
done  with  the  law  of  settlement,  the  first 
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thing  would  be  to  reduce  the  present  size 
of  the  unions. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  The  first  point  to 
be  considered  with  rogard  to  this  Bill  was, 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  central 
board  for  the  administration  of  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  poor  of  this  country.  Un- 
doubtedly by  far  the  most  convenient  course 
to  the  Government  would  be  to  have  the 
law  in  all  points,  with  reference  to  the 
poor,  wholly  administered  by  the  local  au* 
thorities,  which  would,  of  necessity,  re- 
lieve the  Government  from  all  blame  for 
any  abuse  that  might  occur  in  its  adminis- 
tration. That  would  so  far  resemble  the 
old  state  of  the  law;  for  whatever  com- 
plaint of  abuse,  or  of  hardship  suffered  by 
any  person  under  the  old  poor-law  system, 
was  made,  no  person  ever  thought  of 
bringing  any  charge  against  the  particular 
Government  of  the  day  for  any  such  abuse 
or  hardship.  But,  on  considering  this  sub- 
ject, I  think  most  people  will  come  to  the 
opinion,  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  New  Poor  Law,  in  1834,  the 
administration  of  that  law  was  so  difficult 
that  it  was  impossible  by  any  one  plan  to 
bring  the  whole  country  to  adopt  a  uniform 
system ;  so  at  the  present  time,  after  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  years'  experience  in  the 
administration  of  that  law,  there  still  exists 
so  great  a  diversity  of  circumstances  to 
which  that  law  is  to  be  applied,  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent,  safe,  or  advisable, 
to  attempt  to  bring  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try under  one  general  set  of  rules.  It  is 
for  that  reason,  therefore,  that  Her  Ma 
jesty's  Government  have  thought — and  1 
doubt  not  the  majority  of  the  House  will 
think — that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
central  authority  which  can  apply  rules  to 
particular  places,  relax  them  in  particular 
instances,  and,  in  short,  make  the  rules 
act  with  that  elastic  power  which  should 
be  found  necessary  in  the  administration  of 
this  particular  law.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume)  says, 
**  There  ought  to  be  responsibility;  but  re- 
sponsibility is  not  to  be  found  in  this  plan.** 
So  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
Henley)  says,  **  Above  all,  let  us  have  re- 
sponsibility;'* and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  has  taken  the  same 
ground,  and  finds  fault  with  our  plan  be- 
cause it  does  not  give  responsibility.  Now, 
upon  that  subject  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Durham  (Lord 
H.  Vane)  has  taken  by  far  a  more  correct 
view  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.     What  we  propone  is, 
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not  the  formation  of  a  board  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  independent  and  separate 
opinion  as.  to  the  law  relating  to  the  poor, 
but  what  we  propose  is,  that  there  should 
be  some  ono  person  appointed  who  should 
have  the  same  authority  with  regard  to  the 
general  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
which  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol has  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  India, 
and  which  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  with  regard  to  trade.  Wo  have 
thought  that  some  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  informed  with  respect  to 
the  main  points  concemijig  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  Poor  Law — whether  to  be  called 
a  Secretary  of  State  or  an  Under  Secre- 
tary is  a  point  which  the  House  may  here- 
after consider  in  Committee;  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  some  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment should,  as  the  head  of  the  Board  to 
be  appointed  under  this  Bill,  be  made  re- 
sponsible— as  he  will  be  mainly  and  chiefly 
answerable,  to  Parliament  for  anything 
that  takes  place  under  the  administration 
of  the  law  relating  to  the  poor.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes)  says, 
"  Why  not  give  this  power  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
or  to  the  Under  Secretary  ?  *'  I  entirely 
differ  from  that  proposition.  I  have  long 
considered  this  point,  and  having  had  much 
experience  as  to  tho  duties  appertaining  to 
the  Home  Office,  and  having  observed  what 
has  gone  on  in  that  office  since  I  left  it, 
my  opinion  is,  that  by  far  too  many  mat- 
ters of  detail  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretai*y  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. What  are  the  Secretaries  of 
State  ?  They  are  great  officers,  to  whom 
great  functions  are  conflded,  and  great  in- 
terests entrusted.  The  Home  Secretary 
of  State  is  a  person  who  is  responsible  for 
the  peace  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
due  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
of  the  country,  so  far  as  the  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  is  concerned,  as  advised  by 
the  Administration  of  the  day.  I  think 
that  a  great  officer  of  that  kind  ought  to 
have  his  mind  exclusively  occupied  with 
these  great  functions,  and  that  it  is  a  duty 
sufficiently  onerous  to  engage  his  undivided 
attention.  He  ought  to  be  ready,  when- 
ever any  great  danger  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  country,  to  give  his  mind  promptly 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  to 
be  always  ready  to  act  as  his  responsibility 
for  the  internal  security  and  peace  of  the 
country  would  require  him  to  do.  But  if 
you  impose  upon  him  other  duties;  if  you 
tell  him  that  he  must  devote  one  portion 


of  his  time  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
working  of  the  Factory  Bill,  and  another 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  regulation  of 
the  dietary  of  a  workhouse;  and  if  you  re* 
quire  other  portions  of  his  time  to  be  occU' 
pied  by  the  details  of  other  Bills  which 
have  been  passed  within  the  last  few  years, 
you  must  necessarily  thereby  diminish  his 
power  to  give  attention  to  those  great  ob- 
jects which  are,  by  virtue  of  his  office, 
solely  committed  to  his  care.  Tho  duties 
which  have  sprung  up  from  the  alterations 
which  the  law  has  comparatively  of  recent 
date  undergone,  and  which  have  devolved 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  do  not  properly  belong  to 
that  great  officer.  I  think  one  advantage 
that  will  be  gained  by  this  Bill  b,  that  in- 
stead of  the  Home  Secretary  being  more 
involved  by  it  in  the  administration  of  tho 
Poor  Law,  he  will  be  more  separated  from 
it.  He  will,  of  course,  be  officially  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  going  on,  but  he 
will  not  be  obliged  to  attend  to  the  regula- 
tions or  details  of  the  measure.  The  great 
advantage,  however,  which  I  think  will  be 
derived  from  the  present  plan,  is  that  which 
has  been  stated  by  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
and  which  I  adverted  to  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session,  namely,  that  you  will 
have  a  person  directly  responsible  in  his 
place  in  Parliament  for  all  that  may  be 
done  under  it.  You  will  have  a  person 
charged  with  all  the  measures  that  may  be 
introduced,  and  with  all  the  rules  which 
may  be  adopted  under  this  new  law;  and, 
moreover,  whenever  any  complaint  shall  be 
made  or  any  investigation  be  instituted, 
either  in  this  House  or  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  you  will  have  a  person 
ready  to  explain  and  defend  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  or  who  at  least  will  be 
able  to  place  it  before  either  House  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  admit  of  an  accurate 
judgment  to  be  formed  of  it,  as  to  whether 
the  party  complained  of  has  acted  rightly 
or  not.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  officer,  that  it  will,  in 
some  degree,  constitute  the  office  a  po- 
litical one.  I  admit  it.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  law  under  this  plan  will  neces- 
sarily assume  a  political  character,  so  far 
as  the  appointment  of  the  chief  officers  is 
concerned.  That  is  undoubtedly  a  misfor- 
tune; but  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed, because,  as  the  chief  appointment  will 
be  held  by  a  person  having  a  seat  in  this 
House,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  political 
bearing  upon  all  questions  connected  with 
his  office.     The  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
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borough  haa  asked  the  Government  whe- 
ther thej  intend  to  exclude  altogether  those 
persons  who  hold  office  under  the  present 
law  from  holding  any  office  under  tiie  new 
law  ?  I  beg  leave  not  to  give  any  pledge 
upon  that  subject.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  retain  to  themselves  the 
power  of  choosing  those  persons  whom 
they  may  consider  to  be  best  qualified  to 
administer  the  law,  and  most  likely  to  ob- 
tain the  public  confidence.  It  is  a  great 
responsibility  that  devolves  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  that  choice.  I  recollect 
when  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  was 
first  passed,  that  this  very  subject  was 
made  matter  of  serious  deliberation  in  the 
Cabinet.  I  think  the  Government  would 
be  wrong  to  say  that  they  would  not  ap- 
point this  or  that  person.  They  ought  to 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  exer- 
cismg  tbeir  own  discretion  in  aU  cases  of 
appointments  to  office  under  this  law. 
With  regard  to  the  other  questions  that 
have  been  referred  to,  such  as  the  size  of 
the  unions,  and  so  on,  they  can  be  better 
discussed  in  Committee,  when  the  details 
are  brought  particularly  before  the  House, 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  Government, 
than  at  the  present  moment,  when  the 
Motion  simply  is  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  BOBTHWICK  said,  although  he 
could  not  consider  that  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  perfect,  yet  he 
was  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  present  system. 
With  reference  to  some  observations  made 
of  the  interference  of  this  Bill  with  the 
parochial  system,  he  thought  that  that  in- 
terference had  proceeded  so  far  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ministrations  of  the  Church 
being  set  aside;  and  he  was  satisfied  the 
poor  would  be  better  attended  to  by  the 
Church  than  by  any  other  system.  He 
admitted  that  the  present  might  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  former  system;  but  he 
felt  the  original  vice  was  retained — that 
the  poor  were  not  dealt  with  by  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm,  but  by  a  subordinate 
department. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  wished  to  ask 
whether  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
new  Board,  both  of  whom  were  to  be  eli- 
gible for  seats  in  that  House,  were  to  be 
removed  from  their  situations  when  the 
Government  went  out  of  office  ?  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  that,  if  this  were  to  be  the 
case,  it  would,  in  a  great  degree,  impair 
the  independence  of  those  officers,  and 
would,  at  the  same  time,  invest  them  with 


a  political  character,  which,  he  thought, 
was  most  undesirable. 

Sir  G.  grey  replied,  that  the  only 
provision  in  the  Bill  on  this  subject  was, 
that  the  officers  to  whom  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man referred  should  hold  their  offices  dur- 
ing pleasure. 

Mr.  FERRAND  observed,  that,  as  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  distinctly 
declined  to  state  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  appoint  any  of  the 
present  Poor  Law  Commissioners  Members 
of  the  Board  to  be  constituted  under  thsiBill, 
he  begged  to  give  notice,  that  on  a  future 
day  ho  would  move  a  distinct  resolution 
that  the  present  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
were  ineligible  to  hold  ofiice  under  the  new 
Board,  and  that  he  would  ground  that  re- 
solution on  the  report  of  the  Andover  Com- 
mittee. 

Leave  given.  Bill  brought  in  and  read 
a  first  time. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 
Twelve  o'clock.. 
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PsTiTiONs  pBMBiTTBD.  From  Sutton  md  other  plaoef, 
in  faTour  of  the  Goverament  Plan  of  Education.— From 
Dublin,  against  the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  BUL— Prom 
Members  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cmelty  to 
Animals,  for  the  Abolition  of  Smlthfleld  Market.— Fram 
LangSeld  and  Stansfleld,  for  Limiting  the  Hours  of  La- 
bour of  all  Females  and  Minors  to  Ten  HouTS.-~From 
Guardians  of  the  CaUan  and  KllmaUocic  Unions,  against 
any  Clause  being  inserted  in  the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland) 
Bill  which  would  throw  the  Responsibility  of  Supporting 
the  Poor  on  the  Occupying  Tenant.— From  Guardians  of 
the  Stepney  Union,  for  the  Adoptton  of  the  English  Poor 
Law  in  Ireland. — From  Parochial  Officers  of  sereral 
places  in  England  and  Wales,  that  Boards  of  Guardians 
may  be  Empowered  to  grant  Superannuation  AHowanoea 
to  Poor  Law  Officers. 


THE  NAVY. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKB  said  that, 
seeing  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in 
his  place,  he  would  ask  him  whether  it 
was  his  intention  in  the  course  of  the  en- 
suing summer  to  collect  a  squadron  for  the 
purposes  of  exercise  and  evolution  ? 

The  Earl  of  AUCKLAND  said,  he  was 
deeply  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  our 
ships  being  occasionally  brought  together 
in  large  bodies  in  squadrons  for  the  pur- 
poses of  exercise  and  combined  move- 
ments, not  only  to  instruct  the  seamen, 
but  to  instruct  the  officers  in  tactics  and  na- 
val  evolutions;  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  inform  the  noble  Earl  that  a  squadron 
would  be  assembled  for  that  purpose  in  the 
\  '> 
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Channel  in  the  course  of  the  Bummer. 
One  reason  why  it  could  not  he  assemhled 
earlier  was»  that  a  great  numher  of  steam- 
ers were  employed  in  the  conveyance  of 
food,  and  it  would  not  he  advisahle  to  ex- 
ercise a  squadron  without  a  large  portion 
of  steamers,  or  haying  fully  as  many  as  the 
men  of  war.  He  hoped,  however,  that  hy 
the  end  of  July,  the  squadron  would  he 
ready  for  sea,  even  though  the  squadron 
in  the  Mediterranean  should  remain  as  it 
was,  though  he  hoped  it  would  not. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOBOUGH  said, 
that  the  noble  Earl  had  expressed  an  opin- 
ion in  favour  of  a  squadron  of  evolution, 
and  he  had  also  expressed  the  hope  that 
we  should  have  a  squadron  in  the  Channel 
and  another  in  the  Mediterrauean  under 
Sir  William  Parker;  hut  then  he  said  that 
whether  we  were  to  have  a  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean  must  depend  on  the  release 
of  our  ships  from  Lishon  and  Athens, 
where  they  were  at  present  employed  for 
political  objects.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  noble  Earl  regretted  this  destination  of 
our  ships,  forced  as  it  was  upon  him  by  tho 
superior  authority  of  the  Foreign  Office. 
He  (the  Earl  of  EUenborough)  regretted 
that  the  object  of  calling  together  a  large 
squadron,  on  board  of  which  our  officers 
could  learn  the  art  of  war,  should  be  aban- 
doned for  such  objects  as  those  which  our 
fleet  was  now  prosecuting  at  Lisbon  and 
Athens.  Had  any  good  been  done  by  Sir 
William  Parker  at  Lisbon  ?  Had  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  squadron  there  produced 
the  least  advantage  ?  Had  they  not,  on 
the  contrary,  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  presence  of  that  squadron  in  the  har- 
bour of  Lisbon  had  postponed  tho  settle- 
ment of  Portuguese  affairs,  by  inducing  the 
Government  of  Portugal  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that  they  could  still  postpone  that 
settlement  with  safety  to  themselves  ?  It 
was  said  that  we  wtre  justified  in  interfe- 
ring for  the  protection  of  the  person  of  a 
foreign  Sovereign.  He  thought  that  was 
a  principle  as  to  which  there  existed  very 
great  question;  and  he  should,  with  great 
hesitation,  admit  that  principle  into  the 
law  of  nations;  because  it  could  only  bo 
applied  in  the  case  of  weak  Statcfi,  and 
not  of  strong  States,  and  only  where  the 
foreign  Sovereign  was  in  a  maritime  town; 
for  to  interfere  to  protect  a  foreign  Sove- 
reign by  means  of  an  army  would  be  out 
of  tho  question.  If  a  foreign  Sovereign 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  revolution, 
was  it  to  be  said  that  he  was  to  be  free 
from  all  perils  ?     Were  we  not  giving  pro- 


tection, not  only  to  the  person  of  the  So* 
vereign,  but  also  to  the  persons  of  that 
Sovereign's  Ministers  ?  If  we  did  so,  we 
acted  partially,  for  those  who  were  engaged 
on  one  side,  were  secured  against  personal 
danger,  whilst  those  engaged  on  the  other 
side  were  exposed  to  every  personal 
risk.  He  regretted  that  acts  of  cruelty 
had  been  committed  by  the  Portuguese 
Government  on  officers  taken  on  the  field 
of  battle.  In  fact,  we  had  not  succeeded, 
as  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  in  any  advice 
which  we  had  hitherto  offered  to  the  Per* 
tuguese  Government.  The  principle  of 
such  an  interference  was  open  to  great  ob- 
jection. That  interference  employed  oue^ 
third  of  our  line  of  battle  ships.  As  to  the 
use  of  another  third,  they  were  sent  to 
Athens.  We  had  there  three  line-of-battle 
ships.  That  was  what  was  called  a  de- 
monstration; but  there  was  a  demonstra- 
tion also  on  the  other  side,  and  France  had 
there  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  number  of 
ships.  Were  those  ships  to  be  confined  to 
a  demonstration  ?  Or  were  there  any  or- 
ders sent  out  for  them  to  act  ?  If  so,  were 
they  sure  that  there  were  not  orders  sent 
on  the  other  side  ?  And  they  would  not 
be  in  hands  to  which  he  would  wiUing- 
ly  trust  so  serious  a  question  as  that  of 
peace  or  war.  He  wished  he  could  be  so 
sanguine  as  the  noble  Earl;  he  wished  he 
could  look  to  the  early  release  of  the  two 
parts  of  our  naval  force,  and  their  formation 
into  one,  under  Sir  W.  Parker,  for  practice 
in  the  Mediterranean.  He  must  say  that 
this  distribution  of  our  naval  force  was 
open  to  a  grave  question,  and  to  himself 
personally  a  subject  of  great  anxiety.  He 
wished  that  he  could  look  to  the  early  re- 
lease of  those  two  portions  of  our  naval 
force.  He  most  deeply  regretted  the  pre- 
sent distribution  of  our  ships.  The  smaller 
our  force,  the  more  necessary  it  was  to 
concentrate  it.  He  felt  most  deeply  the 
present  position  of  our  Navy,  because  he 
knew  that  it  did  not  give  us  that  security 
which  our  naval  force  ought  to  be  enabled 
to  impart.  He  repeated,  the  smaller  it 
was  the  more  concentrated  it  ought  to  he, 
and  that  every  means  ought  to  be  taken  to 
make  it  as  perfect  and  efficient  as  possible. 
The  MAiiQrEas  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  if  the  noble  Earl  had  made  a  Motion 
corresponding  with  the  great  and  important 
considerations  involved  in  liis  speech,  he 
should  have  been  ready  to  meet  it;  bat 
that  speech  had  been  made  incidentally 
with  reference  to  some  remarks  on  the 
distribution  of  our  naval  forces  tliat  had 
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fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  wbo  was  at  the 
head  of  that  service;  and  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne)  was  sure  that  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  would  feel,  on  reflection,  that 
the  observations  he  had  made  involved  the 
most  important  considerations,  and  the 
largest  question  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country,  with  the  principles  of  our  in- 
terference with  the  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  various  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations.  He  would  not  follow  the  noble 
Earl,  at  that  time,  into  so  large  an  in- 
quiry, nor  into  the  system  with  respect  to 
interference  which  he  had  laid  down,  but 
would  confine  himself  to  considerations 
arising  out  of  the  question  put  by  the  no- 
ble Earl.  He  should  say  that  there  was 
the  greatest  advantage  arising  from  the 
assembling  for  exercise  of  the  naval  force 
of  this  country,  and  even  considerable  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  that  partial 
exercise  of  it  which,  from  time  to  time,  it 
might  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty to  require  to  take  place;  but  he 
tliought  that  if  there  were  any  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  that  exercise,  it  arose 
from  the  power  it  gave  to  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  to  carry  to  any  part  of  the 
world  that  naval  force  for  application  to 
the  protection  of  British  interests  wherever 
they  might  be  in  danger.  The  protection 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  Englishmen 
ought  to  be  the  primary  object  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  force  of  Great  Britain; 
and  the  object  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  the  management  of  the  naval  force 
of  this  country,  had  been  to  see  that  in  no 
part  of  the  world  in  which  broils  and  quar- 
rels were  taking  place  amongst  different 
nations,  which  involved  British  interests, 
should  those  British  interests  be  found 
without  adequate  protection;  and  they  had 
done  that  in  this  case,  not  by  keeping  the 
squadron  cruising  in  the  Channel,  but  by 
stationing  it  in  such  a  position  as  gave  the 
means  of  affording  adequate  protection  to 
British  interests.  But  the  noble  Earl  said 
these  forces  had  been  applied  to  other  ob- 
jects than  this — objects  which  he  was  pre- 
pared to  condemn.  Now,  when  the  time 
came  for  explaining  to  the  House  the  ob- 
jects which  these  forces  had  been  called  on 
to  carry  out,  in  any  respect,  beyond  that 
object  which  all  must  admit  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  bound  to  keep  in  view — 
he  meant  the  protection  of  British  inter- 
ests— then  would  be  the  time  for  him  to 
enter  on  that  question.  With  reference  to 
that  object  to  which  the  noble  Earl  more 
particularly  alluded,  he  would  say  that  the 


interference  of  our  force  had  been  free 
from  partiality,  and  he  believed  it  had  been 
conducted  on  the  soundest  principles  of 
justice  and  impartiality.  Our  efforts  up 
to  the  present  moment  had  not  been  com- 
pletely successful;  but  he  hoped  they 
shortly  would  be  so,  and  he  should  be  pre- 
pared, when  this  subject  was  npe  for  dis- 
cussion, to  show  that  our  ships  had  been 
ordered  to  their  positions,  not  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  partial  interference,  still  less  on 
the  principle,  which  he  condemned  as 
strongly  as  the  noble  Earl,  of  interfering 
for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  acts  of 
cruelty;  but  that  what  had  taken  place 
there  had  taken  place  with  reference  to 
the  interests  of  this  country,  and  for .  the 
pacification  of  a  country  to  which  we  were 
bound  by  national  interests  as  well  as  by 
special  treaties;  and  he  could  assure  the 
noble  Earl  that  the  effect  of  the  presence 
of  Sir  W.  Parker  in  the  bay  of  Lisbon, 
with  the  force  at  his  command,  ^had  been 
to  inspu'O  our  merchants  with  a  feeling  of 
security  for  their  lives  and  property,  and 
the  whole  country  with  respect  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  British  army  to  objects 
beneficial  to  that  country  as  well  as  to  the 
security  of  our  own  merchants.  As  to  the 
noble  Earl's  observations  how  far  treaties 
could  be  binding  on  us  to  maintain  the  in- 
violability of  the  persons  of  foreign  Sove- 
reigns, that  was  a  question  which  it  would 
obviously  be  most  inconvenient  and  impro- 
per for  him  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
to  enter  upon;  but  he  must  say  that  no 
person  was  less  disposed  than  he  was  to 
any  unnecessary  interference  with  other 
States;  but  he  did  consider  that  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  bound  to  watch  over 
what  was  taking  place,  and  to  assert  the 
rights  and  interests  of  this  country.  When 
the  noble  Earl  made  a  special  Motion,  he 
should  be  ready  to  enter  into  the  whole 
subject. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  asked  whether  M. 
Deitz,  the  King  of  Portugal's  preceptor, 
had  left  the  Tagus  or  not? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  had 
no  hesitation  in  giving  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend  the  information,  that  M.  Deits 
had  left  the  Tagus;  and,  if  he  had  any  satis- 
faction in  knowing  it,  he  might  say  further, 
that  M.  Deitz  was  now  in  this  country. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 
Lord    WHARNCLIFFE,   after    some 
prefatory  remarks  which  were  totally  in- 
audible, put  the  following  question,  of  which 
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he  had  given  notice:  *'  Whether  there  have 
heen  any  applications  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land hy  the  Government  for  advances  from 
the  former  beyond  the  nsnal  amount  re- 
quired upon  deficiency  bills  for  the  current 
public  service,  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  1846,  and  down  to  the  present  period; 
and  if  so,  whether  there  would  he  any  ob- 
jection to  producing  the  correspondence  or 
communications  connected  therewith?" 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
in  the  first  place  he  had  to  state  that,  far 
from  complaining  of  the  question  having 
been  put,  he  thought  that  at  the  present 
moment  it  was  a  natural  and  fit  question 
to  ask.  With  respect  to  the  question  it- 
self, he  could  say  distinctly  that  beyond 
the  mere  formal  and  constant  correspon- 
dence on  the  subjects  usually  discussed 
between  the  Bank  and  the  Government, 
and  which  formed  part  of  the  usual  ma- 
chinery of  Government,  there  had  been  no 
correspondence  whatever  on  the  subject  of 
the  noble  Lord's  question;  but  it  was  true 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
had,  from  time  to  time  during  the  last 
quarter,  personal  communications  with  the 
Bank  on  this  subject,  but  none  of  them 
taking  the  shape  of  written  correspondence; 
and  in  the  course  of  these  communications 
the  Bank  had  been  uniformly  apprised  of 
the  demands — not  much  exceeding  the  de- 
mands of  common  years — that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  make  upon  them.  Of 
the  excess  of  securities  in  the  Bank,  of 
which  so  much  had  been  said,  he  might 
observe,  that  the  excess  had  been  much 
more  an  excess  of  private  securities  than 
an  excess  of  Government  securities.  It 
appeared  from  the  returns  that  on  the  9th 
of  January,  the  private  securities  in  the 
Bank  were  14,400,000^,  and  they  had 
risen  on  the  14th  of  April  to  18,627,000^,; 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  advances  of 
the  Bank  to  the  Government  had  been  the 
highest— on  the  8th  of  April,  namely — 
the  amount  of  private  securities  was 
18,136,0001.,  being  many  millions  increase 
beyond  what  it  was  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year.  If  there  was  anything  to  la- 
ment at  this  moment  with  regard  to  the 
monetary  affairs  of  the  country,  it  was  the 
pressure  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  re- 
ferred ;  but  considering  the  variety  of 
causes  which  had  occurred  calculated  to 
give  rise  to  that  pressure— considering  the 
extraordinary  state  of  the  country,  the 
great  demand  for  the  importation  of  food 
— instead  of  being  surprised  that  any  such 
pressure  should  have  come  upon  the  Bank, 


his  only  surprise  was,  that  it  had  not  been 
felt  much  sooner.  Had  precautions  been 
taken  at  an  earlier  period,  the  pressure 
would  have  been  less  severe;  he  trusted, 
however,  that  it  would  soon  be  overcome; 
and  he  could  confidently  state  that  it  was 
the  anxious  desire  of  the  Government  and 
the  Treasury  not  to  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  country  by  any  interference  with  the 
management  of  the  Bank,  but  to  leave  that 
body  a  sole  control  over  its  own  affairs. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  of  opinion  that, 
considering  the  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stances  that  had  occurred,  it  was  not  in 
the  power  either  of  the  Bank  or  of  the 
Government  to  have  prevented  the  crisis 
that  had  happened,  which  might  fairly 
be  traced  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
to  the  vast  importation  of  foreign  com, 
and  to  the  continual  drain  on  the  money 
market  for  supplying  capital  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  railways,  which  amounted  in  less 
than  six  weeks  to  a  sum  of  3,000,000^ 
These  were  circumstances  which  must  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  a  deranged  state  of  the 
exchanges. 

LANDED  PROPERTY  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE,  on 
moving  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
to  go  into  Committee  on  tbis  Bill,  observed, 
that  their  Lordsbips  having  permitted  the 
Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time  without  any 
explanation  of  its  provisions,  he  felt  that 
it  was  but  respectful  to  their  Lordships, 
although  he  did  not  anticipate  any  objec- 
tion to  the  measure,  to  state  briefly  its  ge- 
neral purpose  and  object.  The  Bill  was 
founded,  ho  need  not  tell  their  Lordships, 
upon  the  circumstances  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  present  state  of  Ireland ;  and 
after  the  various  discussions  which  had 
taken  place  in  Parliament  upon  the  subject 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  agri- 
cultural industry  of  that  country,  he  be- 
lieved there  were  but  few  of  their  Lord- 
ships who  had  not  arrived  at  the  opinion 
and  conviction  that  vast  improvements 
were  required  to  be  made  in  the  agricultu- 
ral management  of  that  country;  and  that, 
upon  an  improved  system  of  cultivation, 
by  an  increased  application  of  capital  and 
skill,  the  future  state  of  prosperity  and 
even  safety  of  Ireland  must  mainly  depend. 
It  was  in  proportion  to  the  stimulus  the 
Legislature  might  be  able  to  apply  to  this 
improved  system,  and  to  these  undcrtak- 
in<^8,  by  the  investment  of  capital  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  that  they  could  an- 
ticipate effecting  any  remedy  for  the  pre- 
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ient  state  of  things,  or  derire  any  colla- 
teral benefit  from  those  other  measures 
which  their  Lordships  were  now^  engaged 
in  carrying  forward;  measures  which  it  was 
admitted  on  all  hands  would  require  the 
cordial  support  of  their  Lordships,  in  order 
to  their  being  rendered  effectual  to  the 
promotion  of  the  general  interests  of  Ire- 
land. After  all  the  reflection  which  he 
had  been  able  to  give  to  this  subject — put- 
ting aside  every  prejudice  which  he  did  not 
deny  entertaining  in  favour  of  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom — ^he  was  deeply  con- 
vinced that  it  was  by  the  agency  of  the 
landed  proprietors  only  that  the  stimulus 
could  be  applied  for  introducing  an  ex- 
tended system  of  agricultural  improvement 
in  Ireland.  If  that  improvement  was  not 
to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  land,  he  knew  not  by  what  means 
that  improvement  could  be  given  to  the 
condition  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
which   was  requisite  for  the  purpose  of 

Providing  for  their  subsistence.  Their 
lordshipB  could  hardly  think  that  in  the 
present  state  of  agricultural  destitution 
in  Ireland  any  improvements  could  be  in- 
troduced by  the  tenants  of  the  land  ;  and 
as  little  did  he  suppose  that  their  Lord- 
ships thought  it  would  be  competent  to  the 
Crown  itself  to  undertake,  even  if  autho- 
rized by  Parliament,  a  system  of  improve- 
ment to  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  whatever 
confidence  their  Lordships  might  feel  in 
the  administration,  or  however  much  they 
might  wish  to  see  discharged  the  duties  of 
applying  machinery  to  drainage,  and  to  the 
making  of  improvements  of  every  kind  for 
one  great  object,  and  under  one  authority. 
The  obvious  solution,  therefore,  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  their  Lordships  were  placed 
was  that  of  giving,  under  the  circumstances 
of  great  disadvantage  which  they  at  the 
present  time  experienced,  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  landed  proprietors,  by  which 
they  might  have  additional  motives  for 
exerting  themselves  in  the  improvement  of 
their  own  estates.  Their  Lordships  were 
well  aware,  for  it  had  been  repeatedly  urged 
in  the  course  of  the  discussions  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  proprietors  of  Ireland  were 
not  in  a  condition,  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
session of  capital,  to  command  the  means 
by  which  they  could  at  once,  and  at  one 
stroke,  in  one  year,  commence  a  system  of 
improvement.  If  they  were  to  attempt 
to  do  so,  it  would  deprive  them  of  their 
income,  and  in  case  of  being  in  debt  would 
deprive  them  of  the  means  of  paying  the 


interest  upon  that  debt ;  in  short,  it  would 
impose  upon  them  duties  which  none  but 
capitalists  could  undertake  to  discharge 
even  in  this  country.  If  such  would  be 
the  state  of  things  even  in  England  gene- 
rally, their  Lordships  well  knew  that  it 
was  the  case  very  peculiarly  with  respect 
to  Ireland.  Their  Lordships  knew  that  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  property  in  Ire- 
land was  very  deeply  mortgaged,  so  that 
it  was  impossible  for  persons,  deriving 
nothing  but  a  life  income,  subject  to 
charges,  from  property  which  they  only  no- 
minally possessed,  to  devote  the  sum  of 
money  necessary  to  introduce  a  change  in 
the  whole  system  of  cultivation  of  the 
country ;  to  substitute  new  modes  for  old ; 
new  machinery  for  that  which  had  been 
hitherto  in  use,  and  so  to  act  upon  the  in- 
dustry of  the  labourers  of  the  country  as  to 
effect  a  total  revolution  in  their  habits  and 
social  condition.  But  their  Lordships 
must  be  convinced  that  nothing  short 
of  this  would  really  improve  Ireland,  or 
would  give  satisfaction  and  security  there; 
nothing  short  of  this  would  prevent  Ireland 
for  the  future  from  being  what  it  had  un- 
happily been  in  the  past,  a  weight  and  an 
incubus  upon  the  resources  of  this  country. 
It  would  be  laking  a  very  narrow  view  of 
the  subject,  if  their  Lordships  were  to  con- 
sider that  by  passing  this  Bill  they  were 
giving  assistance  to  the  Irish  proprietors 
alone.  It  was  not  their  interest  only  that 
they  were  considering,  but  the  interest  of 
the  whole  country;  for  the  whole  popula- 
tion would  benefit  by  the  application  of 
the  money  proposed  to  be  advanced,  and 
the  repayment  of  which  was  secured  by 
the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  It  was  in  the 
largest  sense  for  the  interest  of  England 
itself  that  their  Lordships  were  legislating, 
and  it  was  with  this  view  that  he  now  pro- 
posed to  their  Lordships  the  measure  which 
had  been  prepared  to  remedy  the  evil  that 
so  universally  prevailed  in  Ireland.  The 
noble  Marquess  proceeded  to  state  the  na- 
ture of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  the  chief 
purpose  of  which  was  to  carry  into  more 
complete  effect  the  Bill  of  last  Session, 
which  authorized  the  advance  of  the  sum 
of  1,000,000^  By  that  Act  the  advances 
were  made  to  certain  descriptions  of  es- 
tates, whereas  this  Bill  extended  the  benefit 
of  the  measure  to  all  kinds  of  landed  estates, 
care  being  taken  to  secure  the  principal 
and  interest,  the  1,000,000^.  being  in- 
creased to  1,500,000Z.  It  was  proposed 
that  for  loans  so  advanced  an  interest  of 
6J  per  cent  should  be  charged  on  the  pro- 
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pertj ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  not  only  the 
interest  bnt  the  principal  would,  within  a 
few  yean,  be  repaid.  As  this  measure 
was  intended  to  he  unircrsal,  and  to  apply 
generally  throughont  the  country,  it  be- 
came desirable  that  it  should  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  circumstances  of  a  rast 
Tariety  of  individuals;  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  had  been  therefore  so  framed  that 
they  fitted  themselves  to  tlie  case  of  al- 
most every  description  of  property  in  Ire- 
land, and  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  every 
proprietor  to  avail  himself  of  them.  The 
greatest  anxiety  was  felt  in  Ireland  for  ^c 
passing  of  this  Bill ;  as  a  proof  of  it,  abun- 
dant applications  had  been  already  made 
for  assistance  under  its  provisions.  In 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  upon  the  speed  in 
which  that  assistance  was  afforded,  would 
depend  the  utility  of  the  measure.  The 
noble  Marouess  read  a  letter  from  a  cler- 
gyman, who  stated  that  he  was  almost 
worked  off  his  legs  in  the  discharge  of  his 
ofEcial  duties  as  chairman  of  a  board  of 
guardians,  and  that  his  only  hope  of  ef- 
fectual aid  to  the  inhabitants  of  his  parish 
was  in  the  landlords  obtaining  assistance 
under  this  Bill.  At  present  not  5/.  a 
week  was  paid  in  wages  amongst  a  popu- 
lation of  4,000.  The  object  of  the  Go- 
vernment being  that  these  loans  should  be 
spread  over  as  wide  a  surface  as  possible, 
it  not  being  expedient  to  confine  the  ad- 
vances to  any  one  spot,  a  clause  was  intro- 
duced which  provided  that  no  person  should 
be  allowed  to  borrow  more  than  20,000^ 
The  noble  Marquess  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  Order  of  the  Dav  be  now  read. 

The  DuKK  of  WELLINGTON  :  My 
Lords,  during  this  Session  of  Parliament 
I  have  contributed  my  support  to  various 
measures  which  have  been  proposed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  with  a  view  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  the  misfortune  which 
has  occurred  within  the  last  year  in  Ire- 
land; but  I  must  say,  that,  of  all  the  mea- 
sures which  have  been  proposed  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  one  which  the 
noble  Marquess  has  just  adverted  to,  and 
the  provisions  of  which  he  has  now  stated  to 
TOur  Lordships,  is  the  one  which,  I  believe, 
m  conjunction  with  the  Bill  the  second 
reading  of  which  was  proposed  by  my  noble 
and  learned  Friend  (the  Lord  Chancellor) 
a  few  nights  ago,  best  calculated  to  secure 
the  object  Her  Majesty's  Government  are 
seeking  to  attain — a  Bill  which  appears  to 
me  more  calculated  than  any  otner  mea- 
sure permanently  to  lead  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  Ireland,  and  to  relieving  it  from 


the  effects  of  that  great  nusfortone  by 
which  it  has  recently  been  visited.  Mj 
Lords,  I  am  not  at  all  desirous  of  throwing 
any  impediment  in  the  way  of  this  Bill; 
and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  there  are 
many  of  your  Lordships  much  more  capa- 
ble than  I  am  of  stating  the  benefits  which 
this  measure  is  calculated  to  produce;  bat 
I  am  anxious  to  propose  a  clause  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Bill,  which  I  think 
would  contribute  to  its  good  working,  and 
remove  a  practice  in  the  social  system  of 
Ireland  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  tended 
greatly  to  aggravate  tho  misfortunes  of 
that  country,  iP  it  has  not  been  the  princi* 
pal  occasion  of  them.  The  practice  I  refer 
to  is  that  of  making  land  supply  the  place 
of  the  circulating  capital  of  tho  country, 
and  pledging  the  land  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  wages  of  the  labourer.  I 
say,  my  Lords,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
causes  and  one  of  the  greatest  aggra- 
vations of  the  existing  evils  of  Ire- 
land; and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
Government  has  been  obliged  to  come 
forward  to  give  relief  by  employing  large 
numbers  of  the  labourers  of  the  country 
upon  public  works.  Such  a  pracdce  aa 
this  is  most  injurious;  for  those  men  who 
require  the  services  of  the  labourers  let 
them  land;  and,  instead  of  paying  them 
wages  as  labourers,  they  oblige  the  indivi- 
duals  who  take  the  land  to  work  out  the 
rent.  Tho  consequence  is,  that  the  la- 
bourer, who  is  wholly  dependent  for  his 
subsistence  upon  the  produce  of  his  land, 
finds  that  his  labour  is  mortgaged  for  the 
rent,  and  at  the  same  time,  being  without 
assistance,  when  his  strength  fails  him  he 
has  no  resource,  and  is  compelled  to  resort 
to  the  Government  works.  And  what  be- 
comes of  his  employer,  the  farmer  or  the 
small  gentleman  who  employs  him,  under 
this  system  of  making  land  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country  and  the  wages  of  la- 
bour? When  difficulties  occur,  and  hia 
capital  fails,  and  his  labourers  are  inca- 
pable of  work,  he  has  no  resource;  he  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  laying  by  capital — he 
has  none — and  he  can  employ  no  labour. 
Thus  distress*  when  it  comes,  affects 
everybody,  and  the  Government  is  com- 
pelled to  employ  the  labourers  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  give  them  food.  Under  these 
circumstances,  my  Lords,  it  appears  to  me 
that  you  cannot  apply  an  effectual  remedy 
to  the  evils  of  Ireland,  unless  you  enforee 
the  necessity  of  paying  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm; 
and  in  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  I  shall 
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propose  a  clause  requiring  that  all  bargains 
for  the  wages  of  labour  shall  be  made  in 
the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  and  that  the 
payment  of  wages  shall  be  enforced  in  the 
same,  and  that  the  labourer  shall  have  a 
claim  for  the  payment  of  his  wages  in  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  notwithstanding 
any  bargain  with  his  employer  to  the  con- 
trary. I  will  lay  this  clause  upon  your 
Lordships'  Table,  and  I  will  move  it  either 
in  the  Committee  or  on  the  bringing  up  of 
the  report. 

The  Mabquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said. 
be  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe, 
in  reply  to  the  noble  Duke  who  had  fa- 
voured them  with  his  suggestions  on  this 
Bill,  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  him  in 
the  principle  of  his  clause;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  clause  until  the 
bringing  up  of  the  report.  He  had  no  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  Amendment  sug- 
gested until  the  last  half  hour;  and  he 
would  not  therefore  refer  farther  to  it  for 
the  present,  except  to  observe  that  while 
he  agreed  in  the  principle  involved  in  it,  he 
could  not  feel  very  sanguine  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  enforcing  it  in  practice. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  he  entirely 
agreed  with  the  noble  Duke  that  the  Bill 
before  their  Lordships,  and  the  other  Bill 
which  had  been  presented  by  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  on  the  woolsack,  were, 
as  far  as  they  went,  most  valuable  mea- 
sures for  the  improvement  of  Ireland.  His 
noble  Friends  near  him  might,  therefore, 
be  assured  that  he  intended  to  give  no  op- 
position to  the  Bill,  and  that  his  object 
would  be  rather  to  improve  and  extend  the 
Bill  than  the  contrary.  He  heard  with 
great  satisfaction  the  view  taken  by  his 
noble  Friend  who  moved  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill  of  the  exigencies  of  the  coun- 
try, as  there  was  no  one  more  able  to  ap- 
preciate them  than  his  noble  Friend.  But 
he  would  remind  their  Lordships  that  they 
should  bear  in  view  the  fact,  that  they  were 
called  upon  to  contemplate  in  one  year  a 
great  revolution  in  the  state  of  Ireland.  He 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  that  this  Bill 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction;  bat  he 
could  not  consider  it  as  one  going  to  any 
decisive  length.  At  a  time  when  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  that  the  landed  pro- 
perty of  Ireland  should  be  obliged,  without 
assistance  from  any  other  quarter,  to  sup- 
port the  labour  of  the  country,  he  could  not 
think  that  the  advances  for  the  improve- 
ment of  landed  property  in  that  country 
ought  to  be  limited  to  1,500,0002.     He 


considered  that  no  effectual  good  would  be 
done  unless  this  country  consented  to  go 
farther  with  those  advances. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  differed  from 
his  noble  Friend  who  just  sat  down,  for  he 
thought  the  measure  was  an  act  of  great 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
He  even  believed  that  the  Bill  would  be 
found  more  efficient  by  having  the  amount 
to  be  advanced  under  it  limited,  than  if  it 
were  fixed  at  an  enormous  amount  in  the 
first  instance,  as  in  the  latter  case  the  de- 
sire to  obtain  a  part  of  the  loans  at  once  was 
not  likely  to  be  so  great  as  it  would  pro- 
bably now  be.  His  principal  object  in  ris- 
ing was  to  point  out  to  Her  Majesty's  Min- 
isters what  he  thought  was  an  unintention- 
al omission  in  the  Bill.  The  omission  to 
which  he  alluded  was,  that  the  drainage 
works  commenced  under  Mr.  Labouchere's 
letter  were  not  included  under  the  Bill; 
while  those  commenced  under  Mr.  Trevd- 
yan's  letter  were  included,  though  the  for- 
mer were  commenced  by  the  landlords, 
with  the  most  benevolent  motives,  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
country  in  providing  employment  for  the 
people;  while  the  latter  were  attended  with 
advantages  which  were  not  comprised 
under  Mr.  Labouchere's  letter.  He  should 
add,  that  the  Bill  had  his  entire  concur- 
rence, and  that  he  thought  it  a  highly  be- 
neficial measure. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  considered  the  works  referred  to  by  the 
noble  Earl  included  in  the  Indemnity  Bill, 
which  was  one  of  the  measures  now  before 
their  Lordships. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  he  thought 
the  explanation  of  his  noble  Friend  satis- 
factory, as  he  fully  concurred  with  his 
noble  Friend  behind  him  (the  Earl  of  Wick- 
low),  that  the  works  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded ought  to  be  included  under  the  Bill. 
He  agreed  that  the  Bill  was  of  great  pub- 
lic importance;  but  he  begged  their  Lord- 
ships to  bear  in  mind  the  real  extent  of  the 
benefit  to  be  conferred  under  it.  In  the 
first  place,  the  entire  amount  to  be  ad- 
vanced under  the  Bill  was  to  be  lent  on 
the  highest  class  of  security,  that  of  mort- 
gage on  the  landed  property  of  the  coun- 
try; and,  in  the  next  place,  he  had  to  re- 
mind them  that  the  expenditure  of  a 
million  of  this  amount  had  already  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Legislature, 
so  that  the  additional  advances  author- 
ized by  this  Bill  did  not  exceed  500,0002. 
He  considered  the  clause  proposed  by  the 
noble  Duke  as  of  the  utmost  importance. 
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with  Ik  Tiew  to  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  lahouring  classes  in  Ireland. 
He  also  wished  to  suggest  some  Amend- 
ments,  which  he  would  suhmit  for  the 
consideration  of  their  Lordships  when  the 
Bill  got  Into   Committee.     They  should 
hear  in  mind  that  the  country  was  in  a 
state  of  transition  from  a  potato  diet  to  a 
cereal  diet;  and  this  transition  would  ne- 
cessarily require  a  much  greater  extent  of 
mill  power  than  was  now  to  he  found  in 
Ireland.    He  thought,  therefore,  that  they 
could  not  confer  a  greater  henefit  on  the 
farmers  than  enahling  them  to  procure  the 
adrantages  of  small  grist  mills.     He  ad- 
mitted that  Government  aid  for  the  erec- 
tion of  large  mills  might  he  fairly  con- 
sidered as  an  interference  with  commercial 
enterprise;  hut  he  was  disposed  to  regard 
the  erection  of  small  mills  in  parts  of  the 
country  where  hut  little  or  no  mill  power 
was  now  to  he  found,  as  not  open  to  the 
same  ohjection.    He  would,  therefore,  take 
the  liherty  of  proposing  the  introduction  of 
a  clause  to  the  eifect  that  in  such  parts 
and  districts  of  Ireland  as  should  he  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners  to 
he  deficient  in  mill  power,  such  mills  as  he 
descrihed  might  he  erected.  He  would  also 
move  that  the  erection  of  small  stores,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations  as  in  the  case 
of  mills,  be  included,  and  likewise  the  erec- 
tion of  farm  huildings,  as  had  before  been 
suggested  in  the  House  of  Commons.    He 
had  only,  in  addition,  tocall  their  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  16th  Clause  in  the  Bill. 
That  clause  limited  the  advances  to  land 
which  the  Commissioners  would  report  as 
likely  to  pay  six  and  a  half  per  cent  on  the 
amonnt  expended   in  improvements;    but 
there  were,  he  believed,  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  Connaught,  where  much 
land  was  to  be  found  well  suited  for  recla- 
mation, but  which  was  not  likely  to  yield 
six  and  a  half  per  cent  in  the  first  in- 
stance.    He,   therefore,  objected  to  this 
limitation  as  injurious.     He  did  not  bring 
forward  those  Amendments  in  the  shape 
in  which  they  had  been  brought  forward  in 
the   House  of  Commons.     He  submitted 
them   in   an   amended  form,   and  in  the 
Committee  he  would  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  their  Lordships  to  agree  to  them. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Monteagle)  as  to  the 
16th  Clause.  He  approved  also  of  the  no- 
ble Lord's  Amendment  to  include  farm 
buildings  amongst  the  objects  of  the  Bill; 
but  he  suggestwi  that  a  proviso  should  be 
added  to  compel  the  occupier  to  insure 


such  farm  bnOdings  against  loss  or  acci- 
dent by  fire.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was 
not  to  give  a  greater  rent  to  the  landlord, 
but  to  induce  the  adoption  of  an  improved 
condition  of  agriculture. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  would  be  sorry  that 
the  House  should  agree  to  any  proposal 
by  which,  in  the  money  transactions  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  Government, 
the  whole  of  the  benefit  should  go  to  the 
tenant.     The  tenant  would  thereby  have 
every  inducement  to  remain  upon  the  land, 
which,  in  Ireland,  was  not  desirable,  while 
the  landlord  would  continue,  as  at  present, 
to  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  condition 
of  his  estate.     The  Bill  before  the  House, 
good  as  it  was  in  principle,  and  just  and 
generous  as  it  was,  would  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  be  of  no  use  unless  a  totally  dif- 
ferent method  of  tillage  were  adopted,  and 
the  system  of  small  farms  abandoned.     A 
rotation  of  crops,  cleaning  the  land,  con- 
suming the  straw  and  turnips  on  the  pre- 
mises, were  essential  to  good  farming,  and 
could    only  be   adopted   on    proper-sized 
farms.     He  did  not  think  their  Lordships 
would  derive   half  the   advantage  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  Bill,  unless  they 
accompanied  it  with  some  measure  that 
would  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  perti- 
nacious adherence  to  the  land,  and  that 
desire  which  the  Irish  people  always  evin- 
ced to  hold  some  portion  by  way  of  farm. 
This  could  only  be  done  by  severe  laws 
against  subdivision  and  subletting,  insert- 
ing stringent  clauses  in  the  lease,  and  giv- 
ing effective  means  to  enforce  their  execu- 
tion.    There  ought  to  be  not  only  some 
inducement  given  to  the  landlords  to  build 
farm  houses;  but  there  ought  to  be  also 
some  preventive  measures  adopted  to  hin- 
der tenants  from  overloading  the  land  with 
small  tenements.     In  short,  the  landlord 
must  have  control  over  his  property,  and 
be  able  to  eject  a  had  tenant  and  select  a 
good  one,  all  which  he  did  not  possess  at  pre- 
sent before  any  good  could  be  derived  from 
this  Bill  or  any  other  measure  for  assisting 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

Lord  STANLEY  suggested  that  their 
Lordships  should  at  once  go  into  Commit- 
tee on  the  Bill,  and  discuss  the  details  in 
due  course. 

House  in  Committee. 

Lord    MONTEAGLE     moved    some 

Amendments  relating  to  the  inclusion  of 

the  erection  of  farm  buildings  and  com 

mills,  under  the  head  of  '*  improvements." 

The  Earl  of  CLARE  called  their  Lord- 
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Bhips'  attention  to  the  allegations  of  a  pe- 
tition that  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  26th  of  January 
last,  from  a  barony  in  the  county  Glare. 
The  principal  complaint  of  the  petitioners 
was,  that  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of 
com  mills  in  their  district,  so  that  they 
had  not  means  of  preparing  their  corn  for 
bread.  He  thought  that  part  of  the  money 
to  be  advanced  by  Government  ought  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  erection  of  corn  mills; 
and,  as  to  the  erection  of  farm  buildings, 
he  thought  it  was  absolutely  essential. 

Lord  STANLEY  believed,  th&t  the 
erection  of  farm  buildings  had  been  origi- 
nally intended  to  form  part  of  another  mea- 
sure than  that  before  the  House.  That 
other  measure  (the  Reclamation  of  Waste 
Lands  Bill)  had,  however,  been,  as  he  con- 
sidered very  wisely  and  properly,  dropped 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  would 
have  only  raised  great  expectations  which 
could  not  have  been  fulfilled;  but  he  hoped 
that  their  Lordships  would  consent  to  in- 
Test  Commissioners  under  the  Crown  with 
increased  powers  of  making  advances  for 
the  erection  of  farm  buildings  as  well  as 
other  improvements,  and  also  for  the  erec- 
tion of  corn  mills.  They  should  recollect 
that  the  potato,  which  was  the  standard 
food  of  the  Irish  people,  having  been  de- 
stroyed, and  it  having  been  found  necessary 
to  introduce  a  new  description  of  food,  it 
had  become  absolutely  necessary  that  corn 
mills  should  be  supplied  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  grain. 

The  Barl  of  LUCAN  supported  the 
Amendments. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  said, 
there  were  whole  districts  in  Ireland  desti- 
tute of  any  milling  convenience,  although 
vast  power  of  water  was  rushing  uselessly 
in  every  direction,  which  might  be  made  a 
source  of  immense  wealth.  He  must  own 
that  he  was  sorry  the  Bill  had  come  up 
from  the  other  House  without  having  had 
" corn  mills"  inserted  in  it;  and  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of  that 
portion  of  the  noble  Lord's  Amendments 
under  certain  limitations.  He  also  enter- 
tained considerable  doubts  with  regard  to 
the  farm  buildings.  He  would  not  promise 
to  approve  altogether  of  the  Amendment 
of  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Monteagle)  upon 
that  subject;  but  he  thought  it  might  be 
entertained  with  certain  limitations.  He 
would  agree,  therefore,  to  the  insertion  of 
"  eom  mills;*'  and  in  bringing  up  the  Re- 
port, he  would  see  if  it  were  possible  to 
set  such  limitations  to  the  terms  of  the  Bill 


as  should  enable  them  to  include  farm 
buildings. 

First  Amendment  agreed  to. 

On  the  next  Amendment, 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  if  the 
question  were  one  of  absolute  rejection  or 
adoption,  he  would  divide  the  House  upon 
it;  but  as  his  noble  Friend  had  expressed 
his  intention  of  taking  the  matter  into 
consideration  before  the  next  stage  of  the 
Bill,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  well  to 
force  a  division  at  present. 

Clauses  agreed  to.  Bill  passed  through 
Committee. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  May  4,  1 847. 

MufUTca]  PrriTiom  Pbkisntso.  By  Mr.  C.  BuUer, 
from  Memben  of  the  Liskeard  Literary  Institution,  in 
favour  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill.-  By  Mr.  Puliford, 
fttim  Robert  Allen  Kldley,  of  Hereford,  in  ftvour  of  the 
Medical  Regiatration  and  Medieal  Law  Amendment  Bill. 
—By  hiir  R.  Ferguson,  tmm  Members  of  the  Parochial 
Board  of  Dysart,  against  the  Registering  Births.  &c. 
^Seotland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  O.  Gore,  ftom  Andrew  Moseley, 
of  53,  Great  Orroond  Street,  Queen  Square,  London, 
suggesting  a  Plan  for  Smithfleld  Market. 

DUBLIN  IMPROVEMENT  BILL. 

Upon  the  Order  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing of  the  Dublin  Improvement  Bill, 

Mr.  grog  an  moved  as  an  Amend- 
ment that  the  Bill  be  read  a  Beeond  time 
that  day  six  months.  Despite  of  the  peti- 
tion presented  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Labouchere),  a  vast  majority  of 
the  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  city  of 
Dublin  were  opposed  to  the  Bill;  and  that 
petition  oould  not  really  be  signed  by  rate- 
payers, for  the  number  of  ratepayers  in 
Dublin  was  only  18,000,  whereas  the  pe- 
tition presented  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  signed  by  35,000  persons.  The 
Oommissioners  appointed  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  the  changes  contemplated  by 
the  Bill,  had  strongly  opposed  it;  and  the 
evidence  heard  before  them  fully  justified 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  had  come. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rate- 
payers would  be  relieved  from  taxation  by 
the  operation  of  the  present  Bill.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  making  his 
Motion. 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  contended  that 
at  that  hour  in  the  evening  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  House  could  come  to  a  sound 
decision.  So  much  noise  and  conversation 
prevailed  in  every  part  of  the  House,  that 
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nothbg  could  be  heard  of  the  statements 
made  at  either  side.  He  defended  the  Bill, 
and  contended  that  they  ought  to  consider 
it  in  Committee.  He  thought  that  a  suffi- 
cient case  had  been  made  out  for  the  House 
to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill — a  Bill 
which  he  was  of  opinion  would  confer  much 
advantage  on  the  city  of  Dublin.  ,  No  doubt 
faults  might  be  found  with  the  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  wards;  but  the  division 
of  the  six  wards  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  was  not  for  the  purposes  that  had 
been  stated;  and  he  doubted  whether  the 
reconstitution  of  the  wards  would  satisfy  the 
persons  who  complained. 

Mr.  GREGORY  said,  that  if  the  House 
would  look  at  the  evidence  which  had  been 
laid  upon  the  Table,  it  would  not  hesitate 
to  reject  the  Bill.  The  wealth  and  in- 
telligence of  Dublin  were  against  the 
Bill,  and  the  petitions  got  up  in  favour 
of  it  were  the  work  of  imposture.  To  show 
the  practices  had  recourse  to,  an  Orange 
placard  (which  the  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
duced), calling  upon  Protestants  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  and,  appealing  to  the  sectarian 
and  religious  bigotry  of  the  citizens,  had 
been  postod  on  the  walls  of  Dublin.  This 
placard,  apparently  put  forward  by  the 
rrotestants  against  tne  Roman  Catholics, 
had  naturally  excitod  the  hostility  of  the 
latter;  but  it  turned  out  that  the  placard 
had  not  been  put  forward  either  by  Pro- 
testants or  by  the  genuine  opponents  of 
the  BiU,  but  by  the  parties  connected  with 
Conciliation  Hall,  with  a  view  to  throw 
odium  and  discredit  on  the  opponents  of 
the  present  measure.  This  episode  mani- 
fested the  system  adopted  by  its  supporters. 
The  corporation  of  Dublin  had  performed 
its  duties  in  a  sectarian  spirit,  and  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  with  tne  vast  powers 
granted  by  the  BiU. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  supported  the 
second  reading  of  the  BiU,  with  a  view  to 
sending  it  before  a  Committee  up  stairs. 
The  two  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  who  op- 
posed the  measure,  expressed  their  opinions 
as  rather  unfavourable  to  the  existence  of 
municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  which  were  possessed 
by  the  mat  towns  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, rfow,  however  respectoble  tbe  per- 
sons in  Dublin  might  be  who  opposed  this 
Bill,  he  would  vote  for  the  second  reading, 
because  he  thought  that  Dublin  had  a  right 
to  the  same  municipal  institutions  as  the 
great  towns  of  England  and  Scotland,  lie 
thought  it  would  be  unseemly  and  dan- 
gerous and  improper  to  deny  to  Dublin  the 


same  advantages  which  other  great  cities 
of  the  empire  enjoyed  as  regarded  municipal 
institutions.  On  that  account,  and  without 
pledging  himself  to  support  the  details  of 
the  measure,  he  would  vote  for  it  in  the 
present  stage,  in  order  to  send  it  before  a 
Committee.  He  would  admit  that  the 
corporation  had  acted  on  too  exclusively 
political  principles  —  he  regretted  that  in 
such  an  important  city  as  Dublin,  which 
ought  to  set  an  example  to  the  reat  of  Ire- 
land, sectarian  feeling  should  bo  exhibited. 
But  he  would  ask  was  it  surprising  that 
such  feelings  existed  ?  What  corporation 
was  it  which  the  present  corporation  suc- 
ceeded ?  It  was  a  corporation  which  ex- 
hibited religious  and  political  feelings  of 
the  most  exclusive  kind.  Was  it  not  then 
human  nature  that  such  a  system  should 
produce  reactiou,  and  that  when  those  who 
had  been  so  long  excluded  came  into  power 
they  would  exhibit  some  of  those  feehngs  ? 
But  he  would  trust  to  public  opinion  and 
experience  to  correct  that,  ana  he  would 
not  aUow  it  to  be  made  in  his  mind  a 
reason  for  restricting  municipal  righte. 
The  corporation  of  Belfast  appUed  some 
few  years  ago,  when  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  was  in  office,  for  powers  of  a  more 
extensive  kind  than  those  proposed  by  this 
Bill,  and  they  were  granted;  nor  was  the 
exclusive  character  of  the  corporation  of 
Belfast  rendered  a  cause  for  refusing  the 
demand  of  that  corporation.  The  corpora- 
tion of  Belfast  was  of  such  an  exduaive 
character  that  there  was  not  a  single  Ca- 
tholic admitted  to  the  corporation  since  the 
passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  BiU;  and 
the  Protestants  admitted  into  it  were  aU  of 
Conservative  opmions.  Did  he  therefore 
mention  that  as  a  reason  for  depriving  Belfast 
of  the  advantage  of  municipal  institutions  ? 
Far  from  it,  for  he  was  prepared  to  bear 
with  some  abuses  of  that  aind  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  the  good  that  resiuted 
from  such  institutions.  There  was  a  great 
principle  involved;  and  he  hoped  that  it 
would  not  be  made  a  question  of  petty  local 
politics,  but  that  they  would  show  a  desire 
to  give  to  Ireland  not  only  the  name  bnt 
the  reality  of  equal  institutions  with  oar- 
selves.  If  the  BOl  were  sent  before  a 
Committee,  it  was  his  intention  to  move 
that  the  Under  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  be  named  on  the  Cooi- 
mittee,  with  a  view  to  directing  inquiry  as 
to  the  public  offices  though  wboee  agency 
the  functions  of  the  local  boards  were 
exercised. 
Mr.  SHAW  would  detab  the  Howe 
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bat  ft  few  minutes  in  stating  his  reasons 
for  voting  against  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  Considering  his  connexion  with 
the  corporation  and  the  citj  of  Dublin,  he 
would  rather  not  have  voted  under  ordinary 
circumstances;  and  for  the  many  years 
he  had  been  a  Member  of  that  House, 
he  could  not  recollect  that  he  had  ever 
voted  against  the  second  reading  of  a  pri- 
vate Bill.  But  the  truth  was,  that  Bill 
was  not  brought  forward  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  that  it  could  not  fairly 
be  called  a  private  Bill.  He  disclaim^ 
every  party  and  political  motive  in  opposing 
it.  Ho  would  not  be  tempted  by  the  ob- 
servations of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  to  compare  the  exclu- 
siveness  of  the  old  with  that  of  the  new 
corporation  of  Dublin.  He  would  not  re- 
fer to  the  constitution  of  the  present  cor- 
poration; for,  constituted  how  it  might  be, 
he  did  not  believe  they  would  be  compe- 
tent to  exercise  the  great  powers  that  Bill 
would  confer;  and  sure  he  was,  that  the 
question  whether  the  functions  at  present 
discharged  under  old  charters  and  Acts  of 
Parliament  by  various  important  boards  in 
the  city  of  Dublin,  should  be  suddenly 
transferred  to  the  new  corporation,  was 
one  of  public  policy  that  could  not  properly 
be  decided  by  means  of  a  private  Bill. 
Then,  again,  the  principal  reason  why  the 
second  reading  of  a  private  Bill  was  seldom 
refused  by  the  House  was  this — that,  as 
the  parties  brought  it  forward  at  their  own 
private  expense,  it  was  considered  but  rea- 
sonable to  give  them  a  fair  hearing  before 
a  Committee.  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
case  in  the  present  instance;  for  the  Bill 
was  brought  forward  at  the  expense  of  a 
borough  rate  raised  upon  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin at  large,  to  be  paid  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion by  the  opponents  of  the  measure; 
for  he  had  never  known  a  subject  upon 
which  greater  unanimity  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed in  the  city  of  Dublin,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  politics,  or  religion,  than 
there  did  against  that  measure.  The  Duke 
of  Leinster  headed  the  list  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  property  in  Dublin  in  sub- 
scribing to  oppose  the  Bill.  The  Cros- 
thwaitcs,  the  Latouches,  the  Guinnesses — 
all  the  mercantile  firms  of  liberal  politics — 
were  to  be  found  in  the  same  list.  A 
paper  had  just  been  put  into  his  hand, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Council  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  composed  of 
twenty-six  persons,  ten  of  them  being  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  seven  others  of  politics 
opposed  to  Conservative,  making  seventeen 


out  of  twenty-six  of  what  were  called  libe- 
ral politics,  were  the  leading  opponents  of 
the  measure.  He  would  defy  any  Gentle* 
man  opposite  who  supported  the  Bill  to 
name  any  one  banker,  merchant,  indepen- 
dent trader,  or  resident  of  weight  or  pro- 
perty in  the  city  of  Dublin,  of  any  politics, 
party,  or  sect,  not  connected  with  the  cor- 
poration, who  approved  of  the  measure. 
They  had,  on  the  contrary,  almost  univer- 
sally subscribed  their  names,  with  consider- 
able sums  of  money  annexed  to  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing  the  Bill;  and  it 
really  amounted  to  this,  that  those  persons, 
representing  nearly  the  whole  property  of 
Dublin,  would  have,  first  as  ratepayers,  to 
pay  for  the  promotion  of  the  Bill,  and 
afterwards,  as  private  individuals,  to  put 
their  hands  into  their  pockets  and  bear  the 
whole  cost  of  resisting  it  before  a  Commit-* 
tee;  in  short,  the  measure  had  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  private  Bill,  and  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not  allow  it  to  be* 
treated  or  read  a  second  time  as  such. 

Mr.  SHEIL  had  presented  a  petition 
from  Dublin,  signed  by  9,000  persons,  in 
favour  of  this  Bill,  and  representing  pro- 
perty  of  the  value  of  22 1 ,0002.  The  facts 
stated  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
who  visited  Dublin  were  conclusive  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a  change.  The  Commis- 
sioners found  that  the  different  boards  in- 
trusted with  the  sanitary  charge  of  the  city 
did  not  do  their  duty.  The  sewers  of  Dub- 
lin were  in  a  lamentable  state.  The  next 
fact  was,  that  a  great  saving  to  the  public 
would  be  effected  by  concentrating  all  the 
powers  now  held  by  diff'erent  boards  into 
one  body.  There  must  then  be  a  change; 
and  tho  next  question  was,  in  whom  these 
powers  should  be  invested?  Some  hon. 
Members  proposed  to  neutralize  the  muni- 
cipal authorities;  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  corporation  of  Dublin  were 
elected  by  a  lOl,  franchise,  and  that  a 
franchise  to  that  amount  was  a  condition 
on  which  the  Conservative  party  agreed  to 
give  a  municipal  corporation  to  Dublin. 
The  corporation  must,  therefore,  be  held  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  ratepayers  of 
Dublin;  and  the  House  was  bound  to  invest 
them  with  the  same  powers  which  they 
gave  to  corporations  in  other  parts  of  tho 
kingdom.  Now  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  Chester,  all  had  the  same 
powers  that  were  sought  to  be  given  to 
the  corporation  of  Dublin  by  this  Bill. 
Would  they  withhold  from  the  metropolis 
of  Ireland,  with  a  10^  franchise,  the  same 
powers  which  were  exercised  by  towns  in 
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England  and  Scotland,  liaxing  onlj  a  51. 
franchise  ?  He  did  not  think  hon.  Gentle- 
men  opposite,  who  rememhered  the  decla- 
ration of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  late 
Prime  Minister  at  the  end  of  last  Session, 
would  concur  in  throwing  out  this  Bill. 
That  right  hon.  Gentleman  said — *'He 
would  extend  to  Ireland  all  the  rights  en* 
joyed  by  England;  all  the  civil,  political, 
and  municipal  rights  of  England." 

The  Eabl  of  LINCOLN  thought  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  House  to  reflect  whether, 
by  passing  the  measure  before  them,  they 
would  be  assimilating  the  law  of  Ireland 
with  that  of  England.  By  the  English 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  boards  for 
sewerage  and  drainage  might,  if  they 
thought  fit,  hand  over  their  powers  and 
functions  to  the  town-councils;  but  it  was 
not  compulsory  upon  them  to  do  so.  Two 
years  ago,  when  preparing  his  Bill  on  the 
health  of  towns,  he  made  some  inquiries  as 
to  how  far  this  voluntary  amalgamation 
had  taken  place.  He  found  that  in  very 
few  cases  had  the  local  boards  made  over 
their  powers  to  the  town-councils.  In  al- 
most all  the  large  towns  in  England  the 
functions  sought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  cor- 
poration of  Dublin,were  exercised  by  paving 
and  local  boards.  If  the  House  thought  it 
right  to  give  these  powers  to  the  corpora- 
tions of  Ireland,  lot  them  do  so,  but  not  by 
a  private  Bill.  He  had  shown  that  this 
Bill  proposed,  not  an  assimilation  between 
the  practice,  in  England  and  in  Ireland, 
but  a  wide  deviation  from  it,  when  it  gave 
to  the  corporation  of  Dublin  compulsory 
powers  which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  had 
not  thought  it  right  to  confer  upon  town- 
councils  in  England.  He  thought  that, 
considering  the  feeling  existing  in  Dublin 
respecting  this  Bill,  it  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn. Let  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  bring  the  opposing  par- 
ties together,  and  then  produce  a  Bill  next 
Session  on  the  part  of  the  Irovemment 
which  should  be  free  from  the  objections 
felt  to  this  measure  by  the  ratepayers  of 
Dublin. 

Mb.  DILLON  BROWNE  observed,  that 
this  was  a  subject  deeply  affecting  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  people;  for  the  question 
was,  whether  the  same  municipal  institu- 
tions which  were  enjoyed  by  the  people  of 
this  country  were  to  be  extended  to  them. 
If  they  were  anxious  to  maintain  the  union 
between  the  two  countries,  they  would  give 
the  people  of  Ireland  similar  municipal  in- 
stitutions to  those  which  had  been  estab- 
lished in  this  country. 


The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  word  "  now"  stand  part  of  the  Quea- 
tion:--Ayes   108;  Noes  120:  Majority 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Aldam,  W. 
AntrobuB,  £. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel    and    Snrroj, 

Earl  of 
Austen,  Col. 
Baine,  W. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  6. 
Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Bernal,  R. 
Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bright,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Bulier,  C. 
Butler,  P.  S. 
Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Cayley,  E.  S. 
Chapman,  B. 
Cholmelcv,  Sir  M. 
Golebrooke,  Sir  T.  £. 
Conyngbam,  Lord  A. 
Crawford,  W.  S, 
Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
Duncan,  Visct. 
Duncan,  O. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Ebrington,  Visct. 
Escott,  B. 
Evans,  W. 
Evans,  Sir  De  L. 
Ewart.  W. 
Ferguson,  Col. 
Forster,  M. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M.  * 
Gisbome,  T. 
HaU,  Sir  B. 
llatton,  Capt.  V. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Heron,  Sir  R. 
HUl,  Lord  M. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Humphery,  Aid. 
Hutt,  W. 
James,  W. 
Jenris,  Sir  J. 
L4ibouchero,  rt.  hon.  H. 


Lascelles,  hon.  W.  S. 
Lawless,  hon.  C. 
Layard,  Maj. 
Le  Msrchant,  Sir  D. 
Loeh,J. 

Maoaulay,  rt.  hn.  T.  B. 
McCarthy,  A. 
M'TaggMt,  Sir  J. 
Maher,  N. 
Maitland,  T. 
Mangles,  R,  D. 
Marshall,  W. 
Marsland,  H. 
Moffiitt,  G. 
Monahan,  J.  H. 
Morris,  D. 
O'Brien,  C. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Conor  Don 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Parker,  J. 
Pinney,  W. 
Plumridge,  Capt. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Rawdon,  Col, 
Rioe,  £.  R. 
Rich,  H. 
Romilly,  J. 
Ross,  D.  R. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  0.  J.  F. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Sheil,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Smith,  B. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Somenrille,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stansflcld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Tanered,  H.  W. 
Thomely,  T. 
Towneley,  J. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tufiiell,  H. 
Villiers,  hon.  0. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
WaUon,  W.  H, 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wyse,  T. 

TBUJCBS. 

O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 


Liit  of  the  Nobs. 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Adderley,  C.  B. 
Archdall,  Capt.  M. 
Ark  Wright,  G. 
Ashley,  hon.  H. 
Bagot,  hon.  "W. 
Bailey,  J.,  jun. 
BaUUe,  H.  J. 


Bankes,  G. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bentinck,  ^rd  H. 
Beresford,  M;^. 
Blackbume,  J.  I. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
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Bmnaton,  T.  W. 
Brisco,  M. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brtice,  0.  L.  C. 
Book,  L.  W. 
BiKTDOghes,  H.  N. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Clayton.  R.  R. 
CliTe,  "Vlsct. 
C«Uett,  W.  R. 
ComptoD,  H.  C. 
Cony,  rt.  hon.  IL 
Cripps,  "W. 
JDcedes,  W. 
Denison,  £.  B. 
l>iok,(l. 
Disraeli*  B. 
BougUs,  Sir  C.  £. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Donoombe,  hon.  O. 
EgertOB,  W.  T. 
Fielden,  Sir  W. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Perrand,  W.  B. 
Fltfroy,  hon.  H. 
Floyer,  J. 
Fuller,  A.  £. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gooch,  E.  S. 
Gore,  M. 
Gore,  W.  0. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Goring,  C. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Grimtdttoh,  T. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
lleneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley.  J.  W. 
HiU,  Lord  E. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Ilotham.  Lord 
Houldsworth,  T. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hussey,  T. 
Ingestre,  Visct. 
Iiiglis,  Sir  R.  II. 
Jocelyn,  Visct. 


Jones,  Capt. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Lawson,  A. 

Lennox,  Lord  G.  H.  G. 
Lincoln,  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  Col. 
Lookhart,  A.  £. 
Lowther,  Sir  J.  H. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Mackenzie,  T. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Mildmay,  H.  St.  John 
Munday.  E.  M. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Newport,  Visot. 
Newry,  Visct. 
O'Brion,  A.  S. 
Packe,  0.  W. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  G, 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Prime,  R. 
Rashleigb,  W 
Repton,  G.  Vf.  J. 
Round,  0.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Shaw.  rt.  hon.  F. 
Sheppard  T. 
Shirley,  E.  J. 
Shirley,  E.  P. 
Smith,  A. 
Somerset,  Lord  G. 
Spooner,  R. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Taylor,  E. 
Tollemaohe,  J. 
Tower,  C. 
Trotter,  J. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Villiers,  Visct. 
Vivian.  J.  £. 
Vyse,  H. 
Walpole,'  S.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J.  B. 
Torke.  hon.  E.  T. 
Toung,  J. 

TSLLBRS. 

Gregory,  H.  W. 
Grogan,  E. 


Second  reading  put  off  for  six  xnontlis. 

FEES  IN  COURTS  OF  LAW. 
Mb.  WATSON  moved  for— 

"  A  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  and  re- 
port to  the  House  on  the  Taxation  of  Suitors  in 
the  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  by  the  collection  of 
Fees,  and  the  amount  thereof,  and  the  mode  of 
collection  ;  and  the  appropriation  of  Fees  in  the 
Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  and  in  all  inferior 
Courts,  and  in  the  Courts  of  Special  and  €hsneral 
Sessions  in  England  and  Wales  ;  and  as  to  the 
Salaries  and  Fees  received  by  oflScers  of  those 
Courts ;  and  whether  any  and  what  means  could 
be  adopted,  with  a  view  of  superintending  and 
regelating  the  coUeetion  and  appropriation  there- 
of." 


The  hon.  Oenilaman  said,  the  matter  was 
of  immense  importance;  for  delays  and 
expense  gave  a  great  advantage  to  dis^ 
honest  parties,  and  threw  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  honest  snitors.  Every  person  must 
be  aware  of  the  immense  extent  to  which 
fees  were  coUected  in  courts  of  justice- 
fees  of  the  foundation  or  origin  of  which 
no  reasonable  account  could  be  given.  A 
fuU  and  searching  inquiry  should  therefore 
be  instituted  into  the  otigin  and  amount, 
the  legality  and  justice  of  those  fees.  In 
1845,  the  total  amount  of  the  sums  col- 
lected in  fees  and  otherwise  from  suitors  in 
Courts  of  Eauity  and  Common  Law  amount- 
ed to  250,807^.,  and  the  ostensible  object 
was  to  pay  salaries  and  compensations  for 
abolished  offices.  This  enormous  sum  was 
paid  by  the  officers  who  collected  the  fees, 
without  the  slightest  check  being  in  exist- 
ence to  secure  an  honest  return.  The 
courts  of  law  were  particularly  objection- 
able, inasmuch  as  more  was  collected  in 
fees  than  was  necessary  to  pay  the  salaries 
and  compensation  allowances  of  the  offi- 
cers. In  the  three  years  ending  with 
1843  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  paid 
into  the  Consolidated  Fund,  as  the  surplus 
which  remained  after  paying  the  salaries 
and  allowances,  the  sum  of  50,128^. ;  the 
Exchequer,  46,1272. ;  the  Common  Pleas, 
4,73  U.  One  cause  of  the  great  increase 
which  had  taken  place  in  ^e  amount  of 
fees,  was  the  delay  which  occurred  in  the 
disposal  of  causes.  At  Westminster  Hall 
there  was  only  the  same  number  of  Judges 
as  officiated  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  of  Edward  III. — five  in  each  court 
— whilst  the  money  paid  into  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  being  the  balance  which 
remained  after  paying  all  expenses,  aver- 
aged from  3^000/.  to  40,0002.  a  year. 
He  thought  the  suitors  had  a  right  to  re- 
quire that  the  fees  exacted  from  them 
should  be  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  ostensibly  levied — the  payment 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  Judges  to  secure 
the  speedy  administration  of  justice.  He 
thought  the  number  of  Judges  should  be 
increased  by  one  or  two  in  each  court.  In 
the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy,  Lunacy,  and 
similar  tribunals,  fees  were  also  levied,  and 
there  was  not  the  slightest  check  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  return.  In  connexion 
with  the  inquiry,  which  he  hoped  the  House 
would  agree  to,  was  the  question  of  how 
far  it  was  right  and  proper  that  fees 
should  be  levied  at  all  from  persons  who 
sought  justice,  and  how  far  the  expense 
should  not  be  borne  by  the  nation,  care 
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taken  that  no  improper  snita  were  in- 
BtitQted.  Upon  that  qoestion,  however,  he 
would  not  enter  upon  that  occasion.  He  had 
imderatood  that  objections  had  heen  taken 
to  that  part  of  his  Motion  which  related  to 
the  compensation  allowances  which  were 
paid  to  certain  officers;  and  rather  than  en- 
danger  the  other  branch  of  the  inquiry  he 
would  consent  to  die  exclusion  of  die  part 
which  related  to  such  compensations,  re- 
serfing  to  himself,  however,  the  right  of 
bringing  forward  that  subject  upon  some 
future  occasion,  should  he  deem  it  proper 
to  do  so. 

Mb.  ROMILLY  seconded  the  Motion. 
The  proposed  inquiry  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  great  question  of  law  re- 
form, one  of  the  essential  characteristics  of 
which  was  that  law  should  be  made  as 
cheap  and  expeditious  as  possible.  It  was 
commonly  said  that  a  person  who  embarked 
in  a  suit  ought  to  bear  the  expense  of  put- 
ting and  keeping  the  machinery  of  the  law 
in  motion  ;  but  this,  he  thought,  was  a  mis- 
taken view  of  the  question,  as  it  was  the 
public  who  actually  derived  the  benefit  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  as  wrong  to  compel  a  person 
to  pay  for  obtaining  justice  in  a  court 
of  law  as  it  would  be  to  compel  a  person 
who  had  his  house  robbed  or  his  person  as- 
saulted to  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  police. 
He  hoped  the  ultimate  result  of  the  inquiry 
sought  for  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  be  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple that,  instead  of  taxing  suitors  to  the 
extent  of  100,000/.  a  year  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  the  converse  should  bo  the 
case,  and  that  the  country  should  bear  the 
whole  expense  of  upholding  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  lie  hoped  that  another 
object  to  be  gained  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  would  be  the  convincing  of 
the  House  and  the  Oovernment  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  to  which  he  called 
attention  at  the  close  of  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament — the  absolute  necessity  which 
existed  for  having  a  department  of  the 
Oovernment  devoted  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  administration  of  justice.  That 
duty  was  now  discharged  by  the  Homo 
Office  and  the  Lord  ('hancellor  ;  but  these 
departments  were  absolutely  overburdened 
with  work  already,  and  to  throw  additional 
work  upon  them  was  merely  to  increase 
the  amount  of  business  which  would  re- 
main undone.  The  dislike  which  he  felt  to 
the  bringing  forward  of  any  abstract  ques- 
tion, and  not  having  had  sufficient  time  to 
prepare  a  Bill  on  the  subjecty  had  prevented 


him  from  bringing  the  subject  so  prominent- 
ly before  the  House  as  his  sense  of  its  impor- 
tance would  have  otherwise  induced  him  ; 
but  he  would  say,  that  he  deemed  it  essen- 
tial to  the  right  administration  of  justice 
and  to  the  progress  of  safe,  salutary, 
and  progressive  reform  in  the  law  itself, 
that  a  Minister,  unconnected  with  its 
administration,  should  be  appointed  to 
superintend  the  working  of  every  court 
of  justice  throughout  the  country.  This 
arrangement  would  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  issuing  commissions  of  inquiry; 
the  results  of  which  were  too  frequenUy 
the  accumulation  of  a  mass  of  crude  sug- 
gestions, which  for  the  most  part  could  not 
be  converted  into  anything  practically  use- 
ful. In  regard  to  fees,  the  present  state 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  as  had  as  it 
could  be.  There  was  no  check  upon  the 
officers  who  collected  the  fees.  Thev  were 
merely  required  to  swear  by  affidavit  that 
the  return  was  correct;  and  he  did  not 
think  it  right  that  so  strong  a  temptation 
to  make  a  dishonest  return  as  existed  at 
present  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  The 
fact  was  notorious — still  he  did  not  choose 
to  mention  names — ^that  the  successor  of 
one  of  the  officers  who  had  died,  had, 
without  any  visible  increase  having  taken 
place  in  the  business  of  the  court,  paid  a 
half  more  foes  to  the  Consolidated  Fund 
than  had  been  paid  by  his  predecessor. 
This  circumstance  could  not  fail  to  give 
rise  to  the  gravest  apprehensions  as  to  the 
kind  of  returns  which  were  made. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that  when  a  similar  Motion  was  made  at 
the  time  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem« 
her  for  Tamworth  was  in  office,  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  inquiry,  in  so  far  as  the  question  of 
fees  was  concerned ;  and  when  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  was  askc<l  the  same 
question,  he  stated  he  should  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  inquiry  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved of  by  the  head  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances  it  waa 
not  his  (the  Attorney  Generars)  intention 
to  ofier  any  objection  to  the  Motion,  the 
words  relating  to  the  compensation  allow- 
ances being  omitted.  Still  he  did  not  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  adopted  much 
of  what  had  been  said  in  connexion  with 
the  Motion,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  fees  ought  to  be  applied.  That  quea- 
tion  would  more  properly  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Houic  after  the  inquiry  had  tecnu^ 
nated. 
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Mr.  HUME,  after  referring  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  inquiry  which  he  proposed 
fourteen  years  ago  on  the  fees  of  the 
courts,  expressed  his  helief  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Committee  would  issue 
in  great  henefit  to  the  people.  But,  as  an 
old  reformer,  he  would  just  say  that  he 
had  found  it  almost  impossihle  to  effect  a 
reform  where  personal  interests  were  con- 
cerned; and  the  first  step  should  be  to 
abolish  the  fee  system. 

Motion  agreed  to.  . 

SMITHFIELD  MARKET. 

Mr.  0.  GORE,  in  nominating  the  Mem- 
bers to  constitute  the  Select  Committee  on 
Smithfield  Market,  apologized  for  the  delay 
which  had  taken  place,  and  assured  the 
House  that  it  had  arisen  from  a  desire  to 
secure  a  full,  a  searching,  and,  above  all 
things,  an  impartial  inquiry.  Since  giving 
notice  of  the  names  of  the  Committee,  he 
had  received  an  intimation  from  the  Go- 
vernment that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
place  the  names  of  two  Members,  one  con- 
nected with  the  city,  and  the  other  with  a 
metropolitan  county,  on  the  list;  and  he, 
therefore,  proposed  to  substitute  Lord  Ro- 
bert Grosvenor  for  Mr.  Baring,  and  Mr. 
Lyall  for  Mr.  Burroughes.  In  connexion 
with  this  change,  the  hon.  Member  spoke 
of  having  the  Committee  so  constituted  as 
to  prevent  its  decision  from  being  biassed 
by  considerations  arising  out  of  the  antici- 
pated general  election.  He  knew  of  one 
body  of  men  who  had  considerable  influence 
at  Sections,  who  were  strongly  opposed  to 
the  removal  of  the  alleged  nuisance ;  but 
he  did  not  think  that  the  feelings  and  in- 
terests of  these  men  should  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  public  good. 

Colonel  T.  WOOD  thought  that  in  a 
matter  which  affected  the  supplies  and 
convenience  of  2,000,000  of  persons,  it 
was  only  fair  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
Committee  should  be  composed  of  Members 
more  immediately  connected  with  those 
persons  as  representing  them  in  Parlia- 
ment. As  to  the  bias  spoken  of  by  the 
hon.  Member,  he  did  not  see  how  it  could 
exist  on  so  broad  a  question.  He  would 
more  that  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  be  sub- 
stituted for  Lord  Mahon. 

Mr.  0.  GORE:  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor 

is  nominated  alreadv. 

./ 

On  the  question  that  Viscount  Mahon 
be  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Committee, 
the  House  divided: — Ayes  25;  Noes  6: 
Majority  19. 
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Baine,  W. 
Barnard,  E.  G. 
Bcntinck,  Lord  6. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Fitzroj,  hon.  H. 
French,  F. 
Grimsditch,  T. 
Hawes,  B. 
Maher,  N. 
Marsland,  H. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 


O'Brien,  A.  S. 
O'Brien,  T. 
O'Conor  Don 
Parker,  J. 

Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 
Stuart,  J. 
Taylor,  E. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Williams,  W. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Young,  J. 

TELLERS. 

Gore,  0. 
Gore,  W.  0. 


Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Evans,  Sir  Do  L. 
Ilumphery,  Aid. 
Morison,  Gen. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 


List  of  the  Noes. 

Thorneljr,  T. 


TELLERS. 

Hume,  J. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 


Forty  Members  not  being  present,  the 
House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before  Eight 
o'clock. 
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HiNUTsa.]    PuBuc  BiUA— 1<>  Incurobeicd  EsUtet  (Iw- 

land). 
r*  Regictration  of  Voters. 

PETITIONS  Prksbntsd.  By  Sir  J.  Ptckington,  from  Ncw- 
castle-under-Lyroe,  (or  Alteration  of  the  l4iw  of  Marriage. 
—By  Mr.  S.  Wortley,  from  Kolhetay,  against  the  Mar- 
riage (Scotland)  Bill.— By  Mr.  Brotherton,  firoro  Wcct- 
mintter,  and  Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  from  Finibary,  for 
Inquiry  retpectiog  the  Ha^th  of  SatUra. — By  Mr.  Bro> 
thcrton,  from  Chatteris  Temperance  Society,  against  the 
Use  of  Grain  in  Breweries  ami  Distilleries.--By  Mr.  M. 
Gibson,  from  Soiiciton  of  Her  Majesty's  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  for  Inquiry. — By  Mr.  8.  O'Brien,  from  Great 
Gidding.  against  the  proposed  Plan  of  Education. — By 
Sir  J.  Packington,  from  Droitwich,  in  favour  of  the 
Health  of  Towns  Bill.— By  Mr.  M.  Gibson  and  other 
hon.  Members,  from  several  places,  for  and  agidnst  the 
Hosiery  Manufacture  Bill.— By  several  hon.  Members, 
from  a  great  many  places,  in  favour  of  the  Medical  Re- 
gistration and  Medical  Law  Amendment  Bill. — By  Sir  C. 
Knightley,  from  Syresham  and  Brackley,  for  Repeal  or 
Alteration  of  the  Poor  Remox'al  Act. — By  Mr.  S.  Wort- 
ley, from  the  Presbytery  of  Meigleand  the  Kirk  Scsion 
of  Cumbray,  against  the  Registering  Births.  &c  (Scot- 
land) Bill;  and  Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill.— From  Farroen 
and  GrsBiers  of  Northamptonshire,  against  the  Removal 
of  Smithfield  Market 


MEDICAL  REGISTRATION  BILL. 

Sir  W.  JOLLIFFE  :  I  wish  to  put  two 
questions  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
Q.  Grey)  on  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  an  important  class  of  the  community. 
First,  whether  any  application  has  heen 
made  hy  the  presidents  of  the  Councils  of 
the  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  Physicians,  and 
Apothecaries,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing what  course  the  Government  intended 
to  take  as  to  the  Bill  (Medical  Registra- 
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tion)  now  on  the  Table,  introduced  by  tbe 
hon.  Member  for  Finsburj.  The  Becond 
question  is,  whether  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Sir  G.  Grey)  is  ready  to  abate  any  of 
the  grievances  to  which  the  body  of  sur- 
geons conceive  they  will  be  subjected,  if  a 
charter  such  as  that  contemplated  under 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
is  granted. 

Sib  G.  grey  :  In  answer  to  the  first 
question,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  received 
yesterday  a  communication  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Physicians,  request- 
ing that  an  opportunity  might  be  afforded 
to  a  deputation  from  the  college  to  state 
the  nature  of  their  objections  to  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury.  I  also  yes- 
terday received  communications  from  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  from  the  National. Institution  of  Ge- 
neral Practitioners,  expressing  a  similar 
desire.  Under  these  circumstances  had 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  been  in  his 
place,  I  should  have  asked  him  to  post- 
pone his  Bill  to  some  future  day,  so  as  to 
allow  these  different  bodies  to  state  the  na- 
ture of  their  objections  to  it.  With  regard 
to  the  second  question,  I  have  only  to  say 
that  a  representation  has  been  made  to  me 
by  the  College  of  Surgeons,  in  answer  to 
which  I  am  not  as  yet  able  to  give  any 
distinct  assurance,  as  the  subject  is  still 
under  the  consideration  of  Government. 

DRAINAGE  OF  LANDS  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN,  in  moving  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  Committee  on  the  Drainage  of 
Lands  Bill,  said,  that  as  a  similar  Bill  had 
since  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  been 
introduced  for  Scotland  exclusively,  he 
should  move  in  Committee  that  this  Bill 
be  limited  in  its  operation  to  England  and 
Wales,  and  that  all  words  having  reference 
to  Scotland  should  be  expunged. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  rose  to  oppose 
the  further  progress  of  this  Bill.  He  had 
objected,  and  always  would  object,  to  it, 
because  it  proposed  to  interfere  with  the 
private  property  of  individuals.  He  was 
for  letting  every  man  drain  his  land  in  any 
way  he  liked,  without  being  subjected  to 
the  interference  of  other  parties.  He  be- 
lieved he  might  safely  say,  that  no  one  in- 
dividual had  expended  more  than  he  had 
in  draining  his  lands.  He  thought  that 
the  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  tenants  and 
the  country  at  large  required  him  to  drain 
his  lands  effectively;  but  he  found  no  indi- 
vidual ready  to  assist  him,  he  found  no  one 


willing  to  lend  him  a  hand  of  assistance  in 
the  improvement  of  his  property,  But  quite 
the  contrary.  He  had  expended  1,000L 
in  improving  a  single  drain  on  his  pro* 
perty,  without  receiving  a  single  shilling 
by  way  of  assistance  from  any  party.  But 
this  Bill  proposed  to  grant  powers  to  Com- 
missioners, with  regard  to  drainage,  whose 
fees  would  of  course  be  a  great  expense  to 
the  parties  concerned.  They  had  the  power 
of  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  and  there- 
fore the  time  when  the  improvements  con- 
templated under  the  Bill  would  commence 
was  indefinite.  He  was  requested  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord,  whether  ho  had  any  objection  to 
introduce  a  clause  that  would  give  security 
of  compensation  to  copyholders  for  the  larg^ 
improvements  which  they  might  effect  in 
the  drainage  of  their  lands.  Under  the  pre- 
sent law  the  benefits  of  all  those  improve- 
ments would  revert  to  the  lords  of  the 
manors,  without  any  compensation  by  law 
being  made  to  the  copyholders.  As  a  lord 
of  the  manor,  he  should  be  ashamed  to 
take  any  such  advantage  of  his  copyhold 
tenants;  but  he  thought  that  the  House 
would  act  unfairly  and  imjustly  to  copy* 
holders,  if  they  allowed  it  to  pass  without 
inserting  a  clause  which  would  give  the 
security  to  which  he  alluded.  He  felt  it 
to  be  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  himself  and 
the  country  at  large,  to  prevent  as  much  as 
possible  the  great  inroads  on  private  pro- 
perty contemplated  by  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  said,  the  objec- 
tion which  he  had  to  the  introduction  of  the 
clause  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman was  this :  that  whereas  this  Bill  mere- 
ly professed  one  mode  of  improving  landed 
property  in  England,  it  would  be  a  mani- 
fest injustice  to  introduce  any  provision  in 
this  Bill  which  should  be  applicable  to  that 
species  of  improvement  and  to  no  others. 
He  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  dispute 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  protection  of 
which  he  had  spoken  should  be  afforded  to 
copyholders;  and  the  best  way  of  affording 
that  protection,  he  believed,  would  be  by 
introducing  a  Bill  for  that  especial  purpose. 
The  whole  laws  relating  to  copyholders 
certainly  required  amendment.  With  re- 
gard to  the  objection  raised  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, he  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln)  wished  to 
observe  that  that  objection  could  not  be 
maintained,  inasmuch  as  the  duties  of  the 
Commissioners  would  be  performed  by  the 
present  Inclosure  Commissioners  without 
any  increase  being  made  to  their  solariea. 
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And  with  regard  to  the  hen.  and  gallant 
Geotlemau*8  objection,  that  this  Bill  would 
sanction  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, he  would  remind  him  that  there  was 
a  maxim  in  the  law,  that  "  You  are  to  use 
Your  own  property  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
injure  that  of  your  neighbour.'  All  that 
he  proposed  to  do  by  this  Bill  was,  to  pre- 
vent a  man  injuring  the  property  of  his 
neighbour,  by  preventing  him  from  carry- 
ing into  effect  works  of  drainage  for  the 
improvement  of  his  property,  ne  could 
not  think  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man would  maintain  that  they  would  be 
infringing  the  rights  of  property  if  they 
should  prevent  him  from  damming  up  the 
waters  which  might  run  through  his  estate, 
when  the  lands  of  another  were  ruined  for 
want  of  them.  Those  were  the  objects  of 
the  Bill;  and  he  hoped  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  did  not  intend  to  pre- 
vent the  House  going  into  Committee  on 
the  Bill. 

House  resolved  itself  into  Conunittee. 
Bill  went  through  Committee,  and  House 
resumed. 

REGISTRATION  OF  VOTERS  BILL. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  rose  to  move  the  Second 
Reading  of  the  Registration  of  Voters  Bill. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  give  the 
House  some  explanation  of  the  principles 
and  details  of  the  measure  he  now  brought 
before  them,  and  he  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  as  briefly  as  possible. 
There  could  be  no  question  that  the  effici- 
ency and  integrity  of  our  representative  sys- 
tem depended  to  a  great  extent  on  the  work- 
ing of  Uie  machinery  employed  in  the  Regis- 
tration Courts;  and  therefore  no  considera- 
tion could  be  more  important  than  to  see 
that  the  machinery  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  At  present 
there  were  many  impediments  in  the  way 
of  an  accurate  and  complete  registra- 
tion; and  the  object  of  this  Bill  was  to 
obviate  and  remove  them  as  far  as  that 
object  could  be  effected.  To  the  claims 
of  persons  clearly  entitled  to  the  franchise, 
there  had  been  and  were  raised  the  most 
frivolous  jDbjections;  and  if  these  objections 
had  been  vexatiously  used,  as  he  would 
show  they  had  been,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking ihe  most  undoubted  qualifications, 
not  only  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
either  deficient  in  point  of  tenure  or  insuf- 
ficient in  point  of  value,  but  on  some 
trivial  error,  some  casual  omission,  some 
verbal  inaccuracy,  then  there  could  be  no 
question  that  something  should  bo  done  to 


stop  that  evil.  The  fact  was,  ihat  hundreds 
of  voters  were  yearly  objected  to,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  their  quali- 
fications, but  for  party  considerations;  and 
he  was  sure  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
protect  the  rights  and  interests  of  their  dif- 
ferent constituencies.  The  Bill  of  which 
he  now  moved  the  second  reading  was 
founded  on  the  report  of  a  Select  Com* 
mittee  which  sat  last  year  to  inquire  into 
this  subject.  That  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  every  shade  of  opinion; 
and  after  having  heard  an  immense  mass 
of  evidence  from  the  best  witnesses,  local 
agents,  experienced  solicitors,  and  revising 
barristers,  they  submitted  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions  to  the  House,  in  the  propriety  of 
which,  with  one  exception,  the  Members 
of  that  Committee  were  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, unanimously  agreed.  Now  these 
suggestions  related  more  especially  to  the 
machinery  of  registration,  and  they  were 
incorporated  in  the  Bill,  with  the  one  ex* 
ception  to  which  he  alluded.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  before  that  Committee, 
that  every  county  constituency  underwent 
a  complete  and  total  change  once  in  every 
ten  years.  By  that  he  did  not  mean  that 
every  name  on  the  registry  was  altered; 
but  the  number  of  changes  during  that  pe- 
riod was  equivalent  to  the  number  regis- 
tered. Thus,  if  there  were  ten  thousand 
voters  on  the  registry  of  Middlesex  in 
1840,  there  would  be  10,000  changes  in 
it  in  1850.  One-tenth  of  the  constituencies 
in  all,  and  one-seventh  of  them  in  many 
cases,  were  struck  off  in  that  interval.  No 
one  could  believe  that  the  actual  changes 
in  the  nature  of  the  qualification  were  so 
numerous  as  this;  and  in  fact  it  would  be 
found  that  they  were  chiefly  caused  by  the 
wholesale  manner  in  which  objections  were 
made:  no  inquiry  was  instituted  beforehand, 
and  no  pains  was  taken  to  ascertain  whether 
the  voter  had  or  had  not  the  qualification 
which  he  claimed  for.  These  objections  were 
frequentiy  founded  on  the  mere  omission  of 
a  number,  a  name,  or  a  figure;  and  on 
such  grounds  forty-nine  out  of  fifty  of  them 
were  made  and  advanced  before  the  revis- 
ing barristers.  The  character  of  the  ob- 
jectors was  another  point  which  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  objectors,  for  the 
most  part,  were  men  of  no  station,  char- 
acter, or  substance;  and  he  wished  the 
House  to  bear  in  mind  tiiat  fact,  and  also 
to  remember  that  objections  were  made  by 
persons  paid  for  that  purpose;  and  if  the 
objections  were  very  numerous,  they  were 
often  accompanied  by  actual  forgeries,  for 
02 
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others  were  employed  to  counterfeit  their 
signatures.     By  this    Bill  provision  was 
made  to  ascertain  who  the  objectors  really 
were;    and  it  also  had  in  view  the  cor- 
rection of  another  evil  somewhat  similar 
in  character.     He   alluded  to   the  prac- 
tice of  making  objections  against  those 
who  resided  at  a  considerable  distance, 
taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  there 
was    some  trifling  error  which  required 
correction;  and  then  the  inconvenience  of 
attending    the   revision    was   that  which 
the  objector  mainly  relied  upon;    for,  if 
the   voter   appeared    in    support    of   his 
claim,  that  trifling  error  was  pointed  out 
as  a  reason  why  costs  should  not  be  given; 
and  if  he  did  not  attend,  his  vote  was 
struck  off  for  non-attendance.     However, 
as  the  law  at  present  stood  with  respect 
to  costs,  the  objector  could  withdraw  when 
he  found  the  voter  was  coming  forward, 
and  so  escape  from  all  liability;  while  the 
latter,  who  might  have  been  put  to  much 
loss  of  time  and  expense  in  appearing  to 
substantiate  his  claim,  could  not  recover  a 
single  farthing,  as  the  court  had  no  power 
of  giving  him   compensation.     He  would 
confidently  ask  the  House,  therefore,  un- 
der  such    circumstances,   whether    some 
guarantee   ought    not  to    be    given    for 
the  honesty  of  the  objector,  and  the  bond 
fides  of  the  objection  ?     No  doubt  some 
advantages  should  be  given  to  the  objector; 
and  the  justification  for  it  was  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  pure  and  accurate  registry. 
He  could  assure  the  House  there  was  no 
one  more  anxious   than  himself  to  keep 
the  registry  pure  and  accurate;  but  he 
hoped  they   would  draw  a  marked  dis- 
tinction  between    a   pedantical   accuracy 
in  names    and   figures,   and   a   substan- 
tial accuracy  which   would   retain  every 
name  on  the  list  of  voters  that  had  a  right 
to  be  there.     The  question  they  had  to 
consider  was,  how  they  could  ensure  both 
these  objects,  how  they  could  ensure  an 
accurate  register,  while  they  protected  and 
preserved  bond  fide  qualifications.     There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  accuracy  of  rep^is- 
tration  was  very  important  to  prevent  ex- 
pense   and  useless  trouble;  and  this  and 
the  other  object  were  therefore  both  at- 
tended to  in  the  present  Bill,  namely,  to 
combine  on  the  same  registrios  the  mini- 
mum of  clerical  errors  with  the  maximum 
of  bond  fide  and  honest  qualifications.  This 
the  Bill  attempted  to  do  under  three  ^x^^ne- 
ral  heads:  the  first  was  to  jjive  bond  fide 
electors  a  protection  and  indemnity  against 
frivolous  objections  when    they  had  once 


substantiated  their  title  to  vote;  the  second, 
was  to  draw  a  marked  distinction  between 
those  objections  which  were  foonded  on 
the  merits,  and  those  objections  which  were 
purely  technical;  and  the  third,  was  to 
leave  to  the  objector  the  fullest  power  of 

fmrifyingthe  registry,  but  nnder  such  regu- 
ations  as  would  restrain  him  from  exercising 
that  power  in  a  vexatious  manner.  In  order 
to  give  the  elector  greater  security  against 
being  objected  to  again,  when  once  he  had 
proved  his  claim,   ho  proposed  that   any 
person  seeking  the  franchise  should  be  at 
liberty  to  give  notice  that  he  intended  to 
prove  his  vote  in  a  stricter  manner  than 
usual.    Having  done  so,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  revising  barrister,  the  latter  was 
to  write  the  word  '*  proved  "  against  the 
elector's  name,  and  dienceforward  he  was 
to  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  **  a  proved 
registered  voter'* — that  is  to  say,  as  long 
as  he  retained   the  same  qualification  he 
should  be  entitled  to  remain  on  the  list; 
and  if  he  was  objected  to  at  a  subsequent 
period,  he  should  then  be  entitled,  on  sub- 
stantiating his  vote  a  second  time,  to  re- 
cover, as  of  right,  forty  shillings  from  the 
party  objecting,  which  would  operate  as  an 
indemnity  against  his  being  objected  to  on 
frivolous  grounds.     There  were  clauses  in 
the  Bill  to  defeat  the  possibility  of  collusion 
between  the  objector  and  the  voter.    Se- 
condly, he  proposed  that  in  all  cases  any 
person  who  objected  to  another's  vote  should 
specify  generally  the  grounds  of  his  objec- 
tion, which  was  doing  no  more  than  was  re- 
quired in  every  court  of  justice.     In  doing 
so,  he  admitted  there  would  be  a  necessity 
for  guarding  against  the  introduction  of 
special  pleading;  and  he,   therefore,  pro- 
posed that  the  objector  in  his  notice  should 
specify  generally   whether    his  objection 
would  be  founded  on  the  merits,  or  whether 
it  was  founded  on  technical  points.     If  he 
proceeded  on  the  merits  of  the  vote,  he 
should  then  be  entitled  to  go  into  theiie 
questions  only  on  which  the  validity  of  the 
claimant's  right  depended,  and   not  into 
matters  of  technical  statement,  as  he  was 
now  in  the  habit  of  doin<x  to  save  himself 
from  costs.  If  ho  proceeded  on  the  grounds 
I  of  misdescription,  or  sucn  technical  points, 
j  he  should  then  be  confined  to  those  points 
I  only,  and   not  be   allowed   to   object   on 
the   merits .      Thi^  rule  would  restrict  a 
groat  many  objections,  for  the  number  of 
this  character  made  everv  vear  was  xcrr 
great  indeed.  By  the  1 1th  CMansc,  a  |)Ower 
was    given    of  correcting   misdcHrriplioo. 
He  proposed  that  if  any  person  were  ob* 
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jected  to  on  such  ground,  he  fihoold  be  al- 
lowed to  go  before  a  magistrate  and  make 
a  statutory  declaration  as  to  what  he  con- 
sidered his  proper  description  to  be;  and 
the  magistrate  was  thereupon  to  sign 
a  certificate,  on  the  production  of  which 
the  revising  ban-ister  was  to  make  the 
correction  without  requiring  the  voter's  at- 
tendance. He  had  also  introduced  provi- 
sion to  do  away  with  a  very  common  cause 
of  fraud  at  the  time  of  polling,  namely, 
double  entry  of  votes,  which  gave  im- 
mense opportunities  of  personating  vot- 
ers. The  House  would  scarcely  believe 
how  many  cases  of  this  kind  existed,  and 
to  what  evils  they  gave  rise.  In  the  West 
Biding  of  York,  there  were  between  1 ,000 
and  2,000  of  duch  double  entries;  and  many 
of  the  electors  were  registered  not  merely 
twice,  but  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  and  even 
eleven  times  over.  In  a  division  of  Lan- 
cashire, of  540  electors  123  were  more 
than  once  registered;  and  in  another  county 
a  Member  of  the  House  was  registered  not 
less  than  sixteen  times.  In  order  to  rectify 
this  growing  evil,  it  was  proposed  that  each 
voter  should  be  bound  to  elect  the  polling 
place  at  which  he  intended  to  vote,  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  vote  elsewhere; 
and  wherever  his  name  occurred  on  the  re- 
gister, the  revising  barrister  was  to  make 
an  entry  to  that  effect.  The  consequence, 
as  he  hoped,  of  this  arrangement  would  be, 
that  no  person  could  possibly  be  personated 
at  different  places,  for  the  check-clerk 
would  perceive  immediately  whether  the 
right  elector  had  come  to  the  poll.  Under 
the  third  general  head  of  the  Bill,  it  was 
proposed  to  leave  the  objector  a  larger 
power  of  purifying  the  registry,  while  he 
was,  at  the  same  time,  restrained  from 
exercising  that  power  in  a  vexatious  man- 
ner. Much  of  the  efficiency  of  this  pro- 
vision would  depend  on  the  question  of 
costs.  An  important  part  of  the  Bill  un- 
doubtedly was  that  which  required  the  de- 
posit of  costs.  All  the  agents  informed 
the  Committee  that  they  could  not  get  on 
with  the  registration  as  it  ought  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  in  order  to  prevent  wholesale 
objections,  unless  some  deposits  of  costs 
were  made.  Amongst  the  most  intelligent 
agents  of  this  country  were  those  for  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire;  and  they  all 
coilcurred  in  thinking  that  to  make  the 
system  a  really  good  one,  some  deposit  was 
absolutely  necessary.  What  he  proposed 
by  this  Bill  was,  to  require  objectors  to 
deposit  for  every  objection  2s.  6d.  by  way 
of  costs   with  the  overseer.     That  sum 


would  be  brought  into  court  by  the  .over- 
seer; if  the  objector  failed  to  make  good 
his  objection,  it  would  be  handed  over  to 
the  party  objected  against;  if  he  succeed- 
ed, it  would  then  be  returned.  Every  one 
conversant  with  the  working  of  registration 
was  aware  that  there  were  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  parties  were  put  to  great 
trouble  and  expense ;  and  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  a  larger  power  of  enforcing 
costs  to  any  extent,  however  minute,  would 
be  better  than  the  present  uncertain  system. 
He  doubted  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
to  make  this  clause  applicable  to  boroughs; 
though  it  was  made  to '  apply  to  them  as 
the  Bill  stood  at  present.  He  ought  to. 
mention,  that  there  was  one  of  the  sugges- 
tions made  by  the  Committee  not  inserted 
in  this  Bill;  that  suggestion  was  the  first 
adverted  to  in  the  report,  and  it  related  tO' 
a  point  exceedingly  important.  He  was 
anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  calling 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  it;  and  he 
proposed,  at  some  future  period,  to  bring 
the  subject  under  their  consideration.  The . 
suggestion  was,  that  what  was  called  the 
Splitting  Act  should  receive  an  extended 
application.  The  House  was  aware  that 
this  was  an  Act  passed  by  Lord  Somers, 
one  of  the  greatest  constitutional  lawyers 
who  ever  lived  in  this  country,  declaring 
that  more  than  one  voice  should  not  be 
heard  to  vote  for  the  same  tenement.  It 
had  been  decided  by  our  courts  within  the 
last  two  years,  that  that  Act  of  Parliament 
applied  to  none  but  fraudulent  cases.  Now, 
it  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  the  Commit- 
tee, that  it  was  the  constant  practice — and 
this  applied  to  all  parties — for  houses  to  be 
bought,  and  then  split  up  into  fifty  votes. 
This  had  been  done  to  a  great  extent,  and 
they  had  it  in  evidence,  that  the  majority 
of  the  West  Riding,  which  was  the  largest 
constituency  in  the  country,  was  actually 
turned  by  votes  thus  put  on  the  register. 
If  such  a  constituency  as  that  could  be 
swamped  by  the  contrivance  of  any  party, 
whether  Whig  or  Tory,  through  persons 
being  put  on  the  registers  who  did  not  pay 
one  shilling  to  the  county  funds,  who  had 
no  connexion  whatever  with  the  county, 
and  who  took  no  interest  or  part  in  its 
affairs — if  that  kind  of  practice  was  to  be 
allowed  in  future,  depend  upon  it  our  re- 
presentative system  would  be  completely 
swamped.  He  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  some  such  measure  as  that  which  he 
alluded  to  must  be  proposed  to  the  House 
before  a  very  long  time  elapsed;  at  the  same 
time  he  know  full  well  that  the  measure 
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was  one  of  immense  cUfficnltj  in  a  le- 
gal point  of  view;  and  he  would  candidly 
state,  that  he  believed  it  would  give  rise  to 
80  much  discussion  hj  persons  who  took  a 
different  view  from  that  which  he  adopted, 
^at,  to  avoid  this  discussion,  and  to  pre- 
vent anything  like  a  party  character  to  the 
present  Bill,  he  had  purposely  excluded 
all  mention  of  it.  If  ever  he  brought  the 
topic  under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
he  would  do  bo  at  the  longest  notice  ;  for 
he  was  well  aware  that  a  more  important 
constitutional  question  could  not  be  brought 
forward.  It  really  was  not,  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  made,  a  party  question ;  it  was 
a  question  affecting  the  efficiency,  integ- 
rity, and  honesty  of  our  constituency, 
and  as  such  it  must  be  discussed  here- 
after. He  believed  he  ought  to  mention 
two  other  particulars  with  which  the 
Committee  had  concluded  their  report. 
They  stated,  that  though  they  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  make  any  distinct 
proposition  to  that  effect,  they  considered 
it  might  be  desirable  to  have  public  officers 
to  make  out  the  register,  and  that  the 
revising  barristers  ought  to  be  paid  in  a 
different  way.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point,  he  thought  it  very  important ;  but 
the  question  immediately  arose,  by  whom 
were  those  officers  to  be  appointed  ?  Who 
was  to  pay  them?  Who  was  to  select 
them?  Under  whom  were  they  to  act? 
Whoever  appointed  them,  it  would  give 
rise  to  the  suspicion  of  partiality ;  and  he 
need  not  say  that  in  matters  of  registra- 
tion, even  the  suspicion  of  partiality  ought 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  always  bear  in  mind,  if  they 
ever  thought  proper  to  alter  that  part  of 
the  registration  law,  that  the  presence  of 
the  local  overseers  was  absolutely  essential 
for  the  purposes  of  revision.  They  were 
the  only  impartial  persons  who  knew  any- 
thing certain  of  the  different  voters,  or  who 
could  inform  the  revising  barristers  whether 
voters  were  resident  or  had  changed  their 
residences,  or  whether  their  houses  were 
properly  described ;  and  this  was  informa- 
tion which  must  constantly  be  brought 
under  the  immediate  notice  of  the  revising 
barrister.  He  hoped  the  House,  therefore, 
would  never  dispense  with  the  presence  of 
the  parochial  overseers.  With  respect  to  the 
payment  of  revising  barristers,  he  certainly 
thought  that  under  the  old  system,  when 
they  were  paid  by  the  day,  the  business 
was  often  protracted  unnecessarily.  Under 
the  present  system,  they  were  paid  by  the 
job ;  and  in  some  instances  he  believed  it 


to  be  true  that  the  business  was  hurried 
over  much  too  quickly.  How  to  remedy 
this,  he  really  did  not  know;  even  if  a 
remedy  was  to  be  applied,  it  was  one  of 
those  matters  which  rather  belonged  to 
the  province  of  the  Executive  Government 
than  to  any  individual  Member.  Perhaps 
he  might  be  permitted  to  make  this  one 
observation,  in  case  the  Government  should 
think  proper  to  interfere — that  the  present 
system,  which  was  every  day  gaining 
ground,  of  appointing  persons  who  were  to 
act  as  judges  in  some  cases  and  advocates 
in  others,  ought  not  to  be  continued.  No 
less  than  seventy  or  eighty  local  judges 
had  recently  been  appointed,  who  now  were 
placed  in  this  anomalous  position;  and  they 
might  depend  upon  it  that  it  would  be 
found  necessary  to  alter  this  system  before 
ten  years  had  passed  over.  It  must  always 
be  remembered,  that  the  qualities  of  a  judge 
and  the  qualities  of  an  advocate  were 
totally  distmct.  He  had  now  endeavoured 
to  put  the  House  in  full  possession  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill.  He  believed  it  to 
be  a  Bill  of  great  practical  importance. 
He  founded  that  opmion,  not  merely  on 
the  evidence  before  the  Committee,  but, 
perhaps  he  might  add,  on  personal  obser- 
vation and  practical  experience,  which 
made  him  very  familiar  with  the  law  of 
registration.  Without  much  presumption, 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  having 
revised,  for  three  consecutive  years,  one  of 
the  richest  and  greatest  of  the  manufactur- 
ing counties — South  Lancashire — and  for 
two  consecutive  years  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, he  could  assure  the  House  that 
they  had  no  conception  of  the  vexation  and 
annoyance,  the  trouble  and  expense,  to 
which  some  of  the  best  and  most  undoubted 
voters  were  put.  The  House  could  have 
no  conception  of  the  reckless,  thoughtless, 
and  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  ob- 
jections were  taken,  or  how  much  the 
electors  stood  in  need  of  an  improved  sys- 
tem, in  order  that  they  might  be  protected 
in  their  undoubted  rights  and  privileges ; 
and  he  believed  they  would  find  that  some 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Certainly,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  electors  of  this  coun- 
try had  a  right  to  require,  when  they  had 
substantiated  their  votes  year  after  year, 
that  they  should  not  be  csJIed  upon  again 
and  again  to  substantiate  what  they  had  so 
often  established  and  proved  before.  He 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  require,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  which  regulated 
the  procedure  of  every  court  of  justice,  that 
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they  should  inow  beforehand  the  nature 
of  the  attaclc  nhich  was  brought  against 
then),  in  order  that  they  might  be  en- 
abled to  prepare  for  their  defence.  He 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  require  that  a 
mere  error  of  description  should  not  be 
TJsited  with  the  same  consequences  as  a 
defect  of  qualification;  and,  last  of  all,  be 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  require  that  a 
mere  man  of  straw  should  not  be  allowed 
to  cast  his  objections  far  and  wide,  not 
because  he  had  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Toter's  qualification  was  o  bad  or 
doubtful  one,  but  rather  la  the  hope  that 
out  of  the  hundreds  against  whom  he  di- 
rected bis  darts  at  haphazard,  some  might 
be  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  their  votes, 
and  their  names  would  be  struck  oif  for  non- 
attendance.  These  were  the  rights  which 
it  was  the  object  of  this  Bill  to  support  and 
confirm ;  and  these  were  the  rights  which 
he  thought  that  House,  as  represeutatiTes 
of  the  people,  were  bound  to  protect.  He 
had  only  to  add,  that  bis  intention  in  sub- 
mitting this  Bill  was  simply  and  solely  to 
doTise  a  remedy  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
a  great  practical  eril;  aiid  in  case  it  went 
into  Committee,  he  should  bo  happy  to 
receive  from  any  quarter  such  suggestions 
and  alterations  aa  would  bring  about  that 
object  which  he  proposed  to  effect  by  this 
Bill. 

Sir  G.  grey  did  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  following  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  into  the  different  clauses  of 
this  Bill,  the  object  of  which  hi 
plained  with  so  iiiiioli  JiliJl^u  jieiI 
Hfi  should  only  on  thii  ,>vA,~k,u 
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the  points    embraced    in   the   Bill. 
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thought  it  right  only  to  state  that  he  gave 
'  '  support  to  the  Bill,  founded  as  it  was 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee, 
to  which  great  weight  was  given.  But  he 
feared  they  could  not  anticipate  that  they 
would  see  any  system  free  from  abuse. 
In  legislating  upon  this  subject,  it  should 
be  their  aim  to  make  such  stringent  regu- 
lations as  would  not  only  protect  the  voter 
in  the  bond  fide  exercise  of  his  franchise, 
which  was  the  ereat  object,  hut  also  would 
not  throw  needless  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
well-founded  objections.  These  were  the 
two  principles  which  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view;  and  he  should  be  happy  to  concur 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in 
framing  such  provisions  as  might  give  ef- 
fect to  them. 

Mr.  bright  did  not  rise  to  throw  any 
opposition  in  the  way  of  this  Bill,  by  which 
he  quite  agreed  that  some  amendments 
might  probably  bo  made  to  the  system  of 
registration  now  practised.  He  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  calliug  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  moment—and  he  thought  him- 
self entitled  to  it  for  the  sake  of  persona 
out  of  doors,  against  whom  serious  charges 
bad  been  brought  in  connexion  with  that 
subject — to  the  charges  made  when  this 
Committee  was  moved  for  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  and  North  Staffordshire  (Mr.  Ad- 
derley),  to  the  effect  that  numbers  of  ob- 
jections had  been  served  by  the  instigation 
of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  on  persona 
about  whose  real  claims  to  vote  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  as  they  were  possessed  of 
considerable  property.  The  object  of  those 
hon.  Members  was  to  expose  the  system 
of  organized  registration  carried  on  by  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League.  The  report  which 
the  Committee  had  furnished  to  the  Eonse. 
he  thought  its  Members  themselves  would 
admit,  did  not,  in  any  degree,  bear  out  the 
charges  mado  on  the  occasion  to  which  he 
referred.  The  Committee  stated  that  eer- 
tain  complaints  had  been  made  by  hon. 
Members,  hut  that  these  were  denied  by 
the  parties  to  whom  they  related;  and  it 
was  admitted  that  the  evidence  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  Committee  did  not 
feel  themselves  competent  to  come  to  any 
accurate  or  positive  conclusion  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  hon.  Gentleman  read  extracts 
from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
mittee by  Mr.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League,  relative  to  casea 
of  alleged  fabrication  of  votes  which  oc- 
curred in  North  Cheshire  and  North  Staf- 
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fordflhire,  which  he  contended  fully  estab- 
lished the  justice  of  the  course  taken  by 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  in  reference  to 
them.  With  respect  to  the  North  Cheshire 
case,  which  concerned  a  Gentleman  who 
was  a  Member  of  that  Bouse  (Mr.  George 
Cornwall  Legh,  Member  for  North  Ches- 
hire), Mr.  Wilson  said — 


**  At  the  revUion  for  North  Cheshire,  last  year, 
we  objected  to  a  great  many  parties,  some  of  un- 
doubted wealth.  We  objected  especially  to  one 
list,  and  upon  that  list  there  were  the  names  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  parties,  claiming  in  respect  of 
freehold  rent-charge  out  of  the  property  of  the 
George  Inn,  at  Knutsford ;  George  Cornwall 
Legh,  Esq.,  was  the  owner.  I  will  read  two  or 
three  names,  to  show  they  are  persons  of  pro- 
perty :  Thomas  Blackbume,  rectory,  Prcstwich, 
Lancashire — nature  of  qualification,  freehold  rent- 
charge  ;  description  of  property,  George  Inn, 
Knutsford ;  George  Cornwall  Legh,  Esq.,  owner. 
William  Ireland  Blackbume,  Prcstwich,  Lanca- 
shire, freehold  rent-charge,  George  Inn,  Knuts- 
ford ;  George  Cornwall  Legh,  Esq.,  owner.  We 
objected  to  these  gentlemen,  and  struck  them 
off.' 

No  consideration  was  given  in  respect  of  the 
grants  of  these  qualifications;  and  though 
the  revising  barrister  was  asked  for  a  case 
on  which  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  it  was  not  judged  expedient  by  the 
parties  to  proceed  with  it.  With  respect 
to  the  North  Stafford  case,  Mr.  Wilson 
stated  as  follows : — 

"  Then  there  wore  numerous  parties  who 
claimed  without  having  any  qualification ;  take 
as  a  sample  North  Stafford — there  is  the  parish 
of  Wolstanton,  there  were  thirty-eight  voters 
upon  the  list  as  freeholders  in  that  parish,  who, 
upon  being  questioned  in  the  barrister's  court, 
admitted  they  had  no  title  to  the  property,  nor 
had  it  ever  been  conveyed  to  them  ;  so  that  there 
were  thirty-eight  in  one  parish  who  had  no  title 
whatever  to  the  property.  I  believe  they  were 
iquatteri  who  had  settled  upon  the  land,  and  had 
never  acquired  a  title.  This  property  was  at  Mow, 
Mow  Cap  and  Golden  Hill ;  and  these  thirty-eight 
parties  had  been  upon  the  register  for  years,  and 
they  wore  proved  in  the  revision  court  never  to 
hi^ve  had  the  slightest  title  to  a  vote." 

More  than  one  of  the  revising  barristers 
had  also  declared  that  the  course  taken  by 
that  body  was  most  meritorious.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Midhurst  (Mr.  Walpolc)  had 
omitted  to  state  the  principal  cause  of  the 
difficulties  found  to  exist  at  present,  which 
was,  the  various  sorts  of  qualification  pro- 
vided throughout  the  counties.  He  found 
from  the  list  given  by  the  Committee,  that 
of  copyhold  qualifications  there  were  not 
less  tnan  400  different  kinds,  of  lea^sehold 
qualifications  250,  of  occupying  tenants 
oO,  of  freeholds  576,  making  altogether 
1,276  county  qualifications.      He  main- 


tained that  it  was  totally  impoBsible,  with 
any  system  of  registration,  to  put  the  mat- 
ter on  such  a  simple  basis  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  wished.     So  long  as 
you  had  such  a  variety  of  qualifications* 
you  must  have  of  necessity  great  freedom 
of  objection,  and  the  voters  must  be  sub- 
jected to  a  considerable  number  of  those 
inconveniences  to   which  the  hon.    Gen- 
tleman had  called  the   attention  of  the 
House.     From  a  table,  furnished  to  the 
Committee  by  the  chairman  of  the  League, 
it  appeared  that  of  the  total  objections  made 
to  voters  by  their  agents  in  the  revising 
barristers*  courts,  there  had  been  substan- 
tiated  in  North    Warwickshire   96^  per 
cent;  in  North  Staffordshire,  98  per  cent ; 
in  South  Lancashire,  75  per  cent;  in  North 
Cheshire,  79  per  cent;  in  South  Cheshire, 
83  per  cent;  in  East  Gloucestershire,  89| 
per  cent ;    in  Buckinghamshire,  92   per 
cent ;    in  Westmoreland,   100  per  cent ; 
for  in  the  last  county  every  single  objec- 
tion taken  by  the  League  was  declared  to 
be  good,  either  by  the  revising  barrister, 
or  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.     He 
took  the  League,  therefore,  to  be  entirely 
cleared  of  any  accusation  that  had  been 
brought  against  it  of  having  improperly  in- 
terfered with  the  registration  courts.  Every 
one  who  had  heard  or  read  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee  would  admit  that 
Mr.  Wilson  had  given  his  evidence  in  the 
most  open,  clear,  and  direct  manner;  there 
was  not  one  objection  made  against  the 
body  with  which  he  was  connected  that  he 
did  not  fairly   meet;  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  admitted  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  that  every  objection  made  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  League  had  been 
overturned.     With  respect  to  the  Bill  be- 
fore them,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time  after 
the  expression  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet** 
opinion;  but  there  were  certain  clauses  in 
it  most  strongly  objected  to  by  persons  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  registration 
system.      He  had  no  object  beyond  that 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
stated  himself  to  entertain.     He  wanted 
as  many  persons  as  possible  to  be  on  the 
register,  who  had  legal  and  good  qualifica- 
tions to  bo  there.     He  would  not  however, 
consent  to  such  stringency  of  regulation 
with  regard  to  the  bringing  of  objections 
as  would  enable  persons  to  be  on  the  re- 
gister who  had  no  qualification,  and  would 
operate  to  prevent  fair  objections  being 
made;  for  he  thought  it  infinitely  better 
that  you  should  have  a  large  number  of 
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names  on  the  list,  and  a  large  number  of 
objections  brought,  if  necessary,  than  that 
persons  properly  entitled  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  voting. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Durham  seemed  confident  that 
the  House  would  not  calmly  consider  this 
question;  and  he  also  seemed  inclined  to 
cast  a  slur  upon  it  because  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee indicating  that  the  charges  made 
against  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  when 
the  Committee  was  moved  for  had  been 
substantiated.  Now  he  begged  leave  to 
say  that  in  moving  for  the  Committee  he 
hflkd  only  one  object  in  view — namely,  that 
of  bringing  before  the  House  a  great  ques- 
tion which  affected  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  constituencies,  and  to  obtain 
an  impartial  tribunal  before  whom  that 
question  might  bo  investigated.  And  there 
had  never  been  a  Committee  appointed  in 
which  every  shade  of  opinion  was  more 
fairly  represented.  A  more  impartial 
Committee  never  sat.  With  respect  to 
what  he  had  stated  as  having  taken  place 
in  Warwickshire,  he  was  sure  that  no 
member  of  the  Committee  would  say  that 
he  was  not  justified  in  making  that  state- 
ment, because  it  was  fully  borne  out  by 
evidence.  All  the  allegations  he  had 
made  were  distinctly  proved ;  and  the 
reason  why  no  notice  was  taken  of  these 
allegations  was,  that  the  Committee  desired 
that  all  matters  which  were  calculated  to 
prevent  the  calm  discussion  of  the  question 
should  be  excluded  from  the  report.  In 
Mr.  Wilson's  (chairman  of  the  League) 
account  of  the  North  Warwickshire  objec- 
tions, he  only  gave  201  bad,  24  good  : 
total  225.  But  there  was  evidence  that 
there  were  no  less  than  710  notices  served 
in  the  two  parishes  of  Birmingham  and 
Aston  alone;  and  that  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Stafford  refused  to  swear  that  he  had 
not  signed  400  notices  with  his  neighbour's 
(Worthington's)  name,  by  whose  evidence 
it  appeared  that  he  (Worthington)  had 
signed  from  1,500  to  2,000  notices  with 
Stafford's  assistance.  He  stated  that  he 
began  on  Thursday,  and  was  signing  till 
Sunday  morning.  Mr.  Hibbert,  in  his 
evidence,  stated  that  there  were  194  ob- 
jections signed  by  Stafford  in  Worthing- 
ton's name  in  Birmingham  alone.  There 
were  actually  signed  by  Worthington  about 
510,  340  of  which  were  heard  in  the 
Birmingham  court.  Mr.  Wilson  only 
claimed  for  the  League  225  objections  ; 
costs  given  in  15  or  16  cases;  but  as  far 


as  could  be  ascertained  about  1,000  votes, 
had  been  objected  to  in  North  Warwick- 
shire, whilst  Mr.  Wilson's  account  only, 
showed  245,  so  that  there  must  have  been 
775  more  notices  than  the  objections  shown 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  statement.  He  knew 
perfectly  well  how  Mr.  Wilson  arranged 
his  account;  he  had  taken  no  notice  of 
the  objections  which  were  not  decided 
upon  by  the  court,  for  when  the  signature 
of  Worthington  was  proved  to  be  false, 
the  objecting  parties  retired.  The  hon.^ 
Member  for  North  Staffordshire  would  be 
able  to  prove  that  similar  circumstances  had 
taken  place  in  the  county  which  he  repre- 
sented; and  he  was  aware  that  like  events 
had  happened  in  Cheshire  and  in  other 
counties.  He  would  not  deny  that  abuses 
occurred  in  connexion  with  all  political 
parties  in  the  country;  but  these  abuses 
required  a  remedy.  Something  had  been 
said  about  the  split-voting  system  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Bright), - 
and  he  would  only  mention  one  case  in 
connexion  with  that  system.  In  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  no  less  than  fifty  per- 
sons' names  were  placed  on  the  register 
whose  claims  to  vote  were  concentrated  in 
the  ownership  of  one  set  of  buildings  called 
"  Bright 's-buildings,"  at  Barnsley.  The 
property  was  proved  to  be  worth  only 
1,9002.,  so  that,  divided  among  the  fifty 
claimants,  it  only  gave  39L  16;.  for  each.* 
He  believed  that  Bright 's  buildings  formed 
a  factory;  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Dur- 
ham should  recollect,  when  he  brought 
forward  instances  of  abuse,  that  he  was 
himself  living  in  a  glass  house.  Similar 
qualifications,  though  of  greater  value, 
were  to  be  found  in  Sussex,  Middlesex, 
Cheshire,  and  Lancashire.  He  thanked 
the  Government  and  the  House  for  having 
received  the  measure  so  favourably,  and 
he  was  sure  that  great  advantages  would 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  it. 

Mb.  VERNON  SMITH  said,  it  was 
true  to  a  certain  extent  that  the  present 
Bill  was  founded  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee;  but  it  was  not 
strictly  in  accordance  with  all  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Committee.  The  principle  of 
the  Bill  went  a  good  deal  further  than  those 
suggestions;  and  they  must  take  care  that 
they  did  not  facilitate  the  admission  of 
fictitious  votes  into  the  registry,  by  dis- 
countenancing many  of  those  objections 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
called  frivolous  and  vexatious.  The  provi- 
sion in  the  Bill  which  enacted  that  no 
persons  except  the   overseers   should  be 
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allowed  to  object,  unless  iheir  property 
w48  situated  in  the  same  district  as  the 
claimant's,  was  calculated,  he  thought,  to 
enhance  materially  the  expense  of  regis- 
tration, as  it  would  oblige  parties  to  have 
an  agent  in  each  district,  and  to  limit  im- 
properly the  right  of  objection.  Any  per- 
son in  the  same  county  or  borough  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  object.  With  these  re- 
senrations,  he  supported  the  views  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  proposer  of  the  Bill ;  ap- 
proving particularly  of  that  part  of  the 
measiu'e  which  gave  a  sort  of  security  to 
votes  once  placed  on  the  registry. 

Mr.  ADdERLEY  thought  that  a  pro- 
vision, requiring  the  objector  to  be  of  the 
same  polling  district  as  the  claimant,  was 
absolutely  necessary,  as  that  would  pre- 
vent men  of  straw  being  set  up  as  objectors. 
He  deprecated  the  introduction  of  irritating 
topics  into  the  discussion  of  what  was  a 
great  national  question;  and  he  should 
have  thought  that  the  members  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League— which  was  now 
defunct — ^needed  not  to  be  so  sensitive  in 
respect  to  any  reflection  on  the  means  of 
their  past  success,  but  might  have  con- 
sented to  consider  this  question  now  simply 
as  a  constitutional  one.  The  danger  was, 
lest  any  party  in  the  country  should  be- 
come possessed  of  the  means  of  swamping 
the  constituencies,  by  wholesale  objections, 
fictitious  claims,  or  by  splitting  tenements. 
The  last  point  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee as  important  enough  to  deserve  a 
separate  consideration;  and  the  Bill,  which 
had  his  support,  therefore,  only  applied  to 
the  two  other  points. 

Mr.  G.  J.  HEATHCOTE  was  ready  to 
concur  in  the  view  expressed  regarding 
this  Bill  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department ;  but 
thought  that  the  measure  should  receive 
full  consideration.  It  was  not  a  Bill  for 
the  alteration  of  the  franchise,  but  for  the 
purification  of  the  register.  Of  most  of 
the  provisions,  as  described  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  he  was  inclined  to 
approve;  but  he  thought  there  were  others 
which  required  improvement.  He  wished 
to  ask,  if  costs  were  to  bo  allowed  in  cases 
where  a  person  made  an  objection,  and 
substantiated  it  ?  At  present,  the  objector 
ran  the  risk  of  afironting  the  person  to 
whom  he  objected,  and  also  incurred  large 
costs,  whilst  he  gained  nothing  if  he  suc- 
ceeded ;  but  if  a  person  made  a  proper 
objection,  and  it  were  allowed — if,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  case  of  misdescription,  the 
party  had  to  alter  his  description — he 


thought  the  objector  should  have  costs  for 
his  trouble,  otherwise  no  person  would  be 
induced  to  make  this  sort  of  objections. 
With  respect  to  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Durham,  he  could  only 
tell  the  hon.  Member  that  in  the  county 
which  he  represented,  the  League  had 
made  three  or  four  hundred  objections,  and 
were  obliged  to  withdraw  them.  He  hoped 
that  full  time  would  be  allowed  for  con- 
sidering the  measure  before  going  into 
Committee. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  Ihb  EXCHE- 
QUER bore  testimony  to  the  fairness  and 
care  exhibited  by  every  Member  of  the 
Committee,  whose  report  had  been  referred 
to,  with  respect  to  every  question  brought 
before  them.  Nobody  who  read  the  evi- 
dence  could  deny  that  great  abuses  were 
proved  both  in  respect  to  claiming  and  ob- 
jecting to  votes.  With  respect  to  claims 
arising  out  of  splitting  tenements,  he 
thought  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  right  in  not  meddling  with  that 
subject,  as  it  involved  considerations  some- 
what of  a  constitutional  character.  With 
respect  to  every  point  contained  in  the 
Bill,  the  Committee  were  unanimous ;  and 
he,  therefore,  thought  it  extremely  desir- 
able that  the  House  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  details  in  Com- 
mittee, as  the  Bill,  as  far  as  it  went,  came 
before  the  House  in  accordance  with  the 
unanimous  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GISBORNE  hoped  the  authors  of 
this  measure  would,  before  it  went  into 
Committee,  reconsider  the  provision  with 
respect  to  double  entries.  That  practice 
was  said  to  favour  personation;  but,  surely, 
a  party  who  was  in  circumstances  to  havo 
a  right  to  be  registered  in  more  than  one 
polling  district,  would  be  likely  to  be  pretty 
well  known.  The  other  provisions  of  the 
Bill  appeared  to  be  beneficial. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

HOSIERY  MANUFACTURE  BILL. 

Sir  H.  HALFORD,  in  rising  to  move 
the  Second  Reading  of  the  Hosiery  Ma- 
nufacture Bill,  observed,  that  he  could  have 
no  difficulty  in  making  out  the  extreme 
distress  and  misery  of  these  work-people. 
The  degradation  and  distress  of  the  frame- 
work knitters  became  a  subject  of  com- 
miseration and  sympathy  many  years 
since.  In  1819  a  man,  to  whose  memory 
Leicestershire  looked  back  as  to  that  of 
one  of  the  first  of  her  worthies — Robert 
Hall,  then  a  minister  of  religion  at  Leices- 
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ter — mtAe  an  appeal  on  belialf  of  the 
Buffering  framework  knitters,  and  spoke  of 

— *'  reduction  of  wages  sueh  as  to  place  the 
means  of  subsistence  totally  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  industrious  poor;"  addinif — *'  That  the  labour- 
er is  worthy  of  his  hire,  is  as  much  the  dictate  of 
reason  as  it  is  of  Scripture;  and  if  there  be  anj 
spectacle  which  shocks  the  natural  feeling  of  jus- 
tice, it  is  the  sight  of  industry  rewarded  with 
flunine,  of  a  life  deroted  to  serere  and  incessant 
toil  without  the  power  of  procuring  the  means  of 
its  own  support." 

The  distress  returned  afterwards  with  ag- 
gravated force,  and  had  continued  to  the 
present  time.  In  1844  a  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  Crown  to  investigate  the 
subject  fully,  and  the  Commissioner  made 
an  able  and  elaborate  report.  He  adopt- 
ed, in  that  report,  the  statement  of  a  wit- 
ness— 

'*  That  while  stocking-making  had  been  un- 
pressed  by  any  competition  with  inanimate  power, 
or  cTcn  fiMstory  regulations  or  influence,  it  remain- 
ing a  hand  domMtic  employment  almost  without 
exception,  the  rate  of  wages  was  probably  of  less 
arerage  amount  than  that  realized  in  any  other 
department  whether  of  skilled  or  eren  unskilled 
labour." 

The  Commissioner  added,  that  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  the  progressive  reduction 
of  wages  would  average,  through  the 
whole  range  of  the  manufacture,  30  to  40 
per  cent.  The  wages,  which  were  7«. 
when  Robert  Hall  wrote,  had  fallen  to 
4«.  6d,  for  the  same  article  in  the  three 
years  ending  in  1841.  The  Commission 
had  issued,  after  a  period  of  fuller  employ- 
ment than  usual;  but  the  Commissioner 
stated  the  average  earnings  of  each  frame 
at  from  5s.  to  6«.  per  week,  and  there  had 
been  a  great  reduction  since  then.  The 
Commissioner  took,  not  a  fancy  article, 
which  might  have  partially  gone  out,  but 
one  of  the  most  staple,  and  regular,  and 
ordinary  articles  in  the  trade,  made  in  nar- 
row frames  by  manual  labour,  and  which 
had  never  been  interfered  with  by  the  ap- 
plication of  improved  machinery  or  steam 
power;  and  ttie  gradual  depreciation  of 
this  article  was  from  7t.  6d.  per  dozen  in 
18i5  to  4«.  M,  in  1841.  The  Commis- 
sioner remarked  the  consequence  of  such 
low  and  scanty  wages  in  the  want  of  com- 
fort in  the  dwellings  of  these  people,  and 
in  their  wretched  supply  of  clothing.  In 
the  evidence  which  he  took,  Mr.  Allen, 
chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians,  stated 
that  the  women,  in  their  confinements, 
were  often  altogether  without  clothes  and 
bedding,  and  that  the  destitution  and 
wretchedness  of  knitters  were  so  great 
that  relief  had  been  granted  them  although 


in  work,  the  objection  to  grant  relief  in 
aid  of  wages  being  overruled  by  the  hard- 
ships and  sufferings  of  the  applicants.  An- 
other witness  said — 

"  Wages  are  reduced  to  the  fntnimum  of  exist- 
ence; no  set  of  men  in  the  whole  country  have 
had  to  endure  such  privations  as  the  stocking'- 
makers  of  Hinckley  and  the  neighbourhood." 

Mr.  Biggs  said — 

"Hunger  and  distress  are  fast  destroying  all 
honesty  in  one  sex,  and  chastity  and  decency  in 
the  other." 

Another  witness — 

''Females  are  in  that  state  of  wretchedness 
that  they  are  indifferent  about  appearances  alto- 
gether; their  spirits  are  depressed  and  broken." 

The  Rev.  T.  Stapleton— 

"  Whole  fiunilies  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and 
sometimes  three  and  eren  five  in  a  bed." 

Another  witness,  T.  Chaplin,  said — 

"  There  are  hundreds  of  people  in  Hinckley 
who  have  no  bed  to  lie  on,  and  scarcely  any  fur- 
niture of  any  sort  in  their  houses;  there  are  many 
fiunilies  who  exist  on  about  lid.,  and  from  that 
to  1#.  a-head  per  week.  The  increase  of  demand 
brings  no  increase  of  wages.  There  is  now  more 
work  to  be  done  than  men  are  able  to  perform, 
and  has  been  for  a  length  of  time;  but  wages 
keep  fiilling,  notwithstanding  there  is  such  a  de- 
mand, and  the  quality  of  the  goods  increases. 
The  goods  are  superior  almost  every  week  to  what 
they  were." 

Again — 

'*  Almost  invariably  the  framework  knitter  is 
wedded  to  his  trade,  and  by  his  poverty-stricken 
state  all  his  &mily  are  so  too;  they  are  bom  to 
it,  they  remain  there,  and  they  die  there." 

Education  was  out  of  the  question,  except 
at  the  Sunday  school:  the  parents  could 
not  spare  their  children's  labour;  and  fre- 
quently they  were  kept  from  the  Sunday 
schools  for  want  of  clothing.  The  Rev. 
G.  Dealtry  stated — 

"  The  children  of  framework  knitters  do  not 
attend  the  Sunday-schools  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  National  schools,  if  established  here, 
would  be  utterly  useless,  the  parents  being  too 
poor  to  spare  their  children  firom  work  after  flve 
or  six  years  of  age." 

Now,  these  being  the  facts,  would  the 
House  refuse  all  consideration  of  the  case? 
He  did  not  ask  any  hon.  Member  to  pledge 
himself  as  to  details;  he  only  asked  them 
to  assent  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  and  proposed  then  to  refer  it  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee,  that  the  responsibility 
might  be  shared  more  extensively,  and  a 
foundation  well  laid  for  legislating  upon  the 
subject.  The  causes  of  the  distress  he 
had  described  were  not  inherent  in  this 
manufacture;  it  was  the  manufacture  of  a 
staple  commodity,  an  article  of  universal 
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use — ^it  miglit  almost  be  said  of  absolute 
necessity.  It  was  pressed  by  no  competi- 
tion with  power;  and  fashion  had  not 
affected  the  main  articles  of  production, 
those  used  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Compare  the  condition  of  the  same  class 
of  artisans  in  Saxony  with  our  own.  The 
Saxons  had  supplanted  us  in  nearly  all 
third  markets;  their  exports  to  the  United 
States  alone  in  1843  were  three  times  the 
amount  of  ours  to  all  the  world;  and  Mr. 
Eel  kin  stated  in  his  evidence  that  the 
dwellings  of  the  Saxon  artisans  were  much 
better  furnished  than  those  of  our  own, 
and  the  workmen  appeared  clean  and  de- 
cent in  their  condition  and  circnm stances. 
It  was  the  same  also  in  Scotland,  as  to 
which  he  (Sir  H.  Halford)  had  the  evi- 
dence  of  a  Leicester  man,  who  went  there 
and  examined  into  the  condition  of  the 
knitters;  the  wages  there  were  a  third 
more  for  hosiery  goods  than  in  England, 
and  the  trade  was  free  from  the  vicious 
practices  this  Bill  was  intended  to  sup- 
press. A  petition  had  been  presented  to 
the  House  by  Leicester  framework  knitters 
engaged  under  a  system  of  no  frame  rent 
and  charges,  and  working  in  frames  be- 
longing to  manufacturers  without  being 
subjected  to  any  deduction  from  their 
wages;  and  they  from  their  own  experience 
prayed  the  House  to  pass  this  Bill  and 
place  others  on  a  level  with  themselves. 
The  great  complaint  of  the  workmen  was 
founded  on  the  heavy  deductions  made 
from  their  wages;  there  was  40  per  cent 
difference  between  their  gross  earnings  and 
what  they  actually  received.  A  heavy 
rent  was  charged  for  each  frame,  and  the 
workman  was  obliged  to  find  a  place  for  it 
to  stand  in,  and  to  pay  for  this  if  he  had 
it  not  in  his  own  house,  and  sometimes 
even  if  he  had.  He  had  also  to  pay  the 
middleman.  Frame  rent  varied  in  amount, 
and  was  very  often  excessive;  it  formed  a 
deduction  from  the  wages,  regulated  by  no 
fixed  rule.  Many  employers  were  them- 
selves hostile  to  the  system,  but  had  not 
been  able  to  meet  the  undue  advantage 
which  its  discontinuance  would  give  others. 
Mr.  Biggs  stated  that  frames  were  a  good 
investment  for  a  manufacturer,  if  he  could 
sell  the  produce  of  them  as  it  was  made. 
He  himself  employed  1,000  frames  in  1835 
and  1836.  The  demand,  he  observed,  was 
greater  than  could  be  supplied,  though 
wages  did  not  appear  to  have  risen.  The 
frame  rent  paid  in  for  the  two  years  was 
5,1002.,  against  which  he  set  interest  of 
a  capital  of  8,000^,  supposed  to  be  the 


value  of  the  frames,  at  5  per  cent  for  two 
years,  800/.,  and  cost  of  repairs  2,4502.9 
that  sum  covering  wear  and  tear,  and  put- 
ting depreciation  of  the  property,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  admission,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; in  all,  3,2502.  had  to  be  deducted 
from  5,100/.,  which  left  1,9502,  for  the 
two  years,  or  9752.  a  year  net  profit,  be- 
sides 51,  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capital 
invested,  and  all  the  profits  from  the  sale 
of  the  article;  making,  in  all,  17^  per 
cent  interest  on  the  capital.  In  the  case 
of  a  great  bankruptcy,  the  frames,  amount- 
ing to  four  hundred,  were  sold  for  1,3502. 

"  The  rent  of  these  frames,  if  employed,"  said 
the  Commissioner,  "  would,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  Leicester,  range  from  If.  a  week  upwards, 
according  to  width  and  gauge,  and  therefore 
would  have  realized  a  rental  of  20/.  a  week  at 
least,  or  upwards  of  1,000/.  per  annum,  on  a  pro- 
perty the  intrinsic  value  of  which  was  thus 
proved  to  have  been  but  1,350/.;  the  expenses  of 
keeping  them  in  repair  would  have  to  be  deduct- 
ed, and  of  course  the  rental  at  any  periods  they 
might  happen  to  be  totally  unemployed." 

Mr.  Boultbee  Brooks,   a   framesmith  at 

Hinckley,  was  asked — 

*'  What  do  you  think  is  the  &ir  average  of  ex** 
pense  of  repairs  in  a  year,  one  frame  with  another 
— ^the  common  narrow  frame  ?  He  answered,  3(2. 
or  3^.  a  week  would  keep  them  in  capital  good 
repair;  that  would  allow  them  good  insides,  and 
everything  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark."  "  And 
would  you  undertake  to  do  a  large  number  for 
that  ?  To  bo  sure  I  would,  and  should  like  to  do 
it— 

£.    #.   d.  £,  8,  d, 
400  frames  for      1,350    0    0    3  7  6 


Rent  at  U.  a  week 1,000    0    0 

Deduct  repairs  at  3  ][(£.  a  week   303    6    8 
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More  than  50  per  cent." 

Mr.  John  Alvey  said — 

"  The  total  number  of  frames  in  Bui  well  making 
gloves  and  long  hose,  which  are  made  in  one  kind 
of  frame,  is  550,  and  the  average  value  is  6/.  a 
frame,  making  the  aggregate  value  3,300/.  Each 
frame  will  pay  It.  (kl.  rent,  thus  paying  annually 
for  the  550  frames  the  sum  of  2,140/.  The  bag- 
man's charge  is  1<.  a  week  for  taking  in  one  man's 
work,  amounting,  annually,  to  1,430/.,  so  that,  for 
a  capital  of  3,300/.  invested  in  frames,  the  rent  is 
2,145/.,  and  all  that  has  to  come  out  of  the  work* 
men's  annual  wages.  That  has  caused  the  trade 
to  be  in  the  condition  it  is.  The  by-frames  being 
introduced  into  the  countiy,  the  work  has  boon 
gradually  reducing,  and  we  have  been  getting 
worse.  An  extension  of  commerce  is  of  no  use 
to  us  in  the  state  that  we  are  at  the  present 
time." 

A  gentleman  somewhat  opposed  to  the  pre« 
sent  Bill,  who,  however,  was  conscious  that 
a  grievance  existed  which  absolutely  re- 
quired redress,  had  communicated  on  the 
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subject  with  manufacturers  in  a  place  in 
Nottinghamshire,  Sutton-in-Ashfield : — 

"  I  proposed/'  he  said,  **  a  poundage  of  l(f.  in 
the  shilling  in  lieu  of  rent.  One  of  them  saw  no 
objection  of  any  weight,  but  the  other  two  were 
strongly  opposed  to  it,  and  quoted  a  return  of  the 
earnings  of  500  men,  women,  and  children,  em- 
ployed in  coarse  cotton  work.  They  averaged 
4m,  7k2.  a  week  at  the  warehouse,  and  4».  7^. 
would  not  give  5d.  a  week  in  lieu  of  lOd.  I  said 
that  manufacturers  could  help  themselves  by  re- 
ducing the  price  of  goods  5d.  if  necessary,  and 
that  others  must  lose  part  of  their  rents  in  that 
branch;  that  I  remembered  when  in  my  branch  a 
lad  used  to  be  required  to  get  14«.  a  week,  net, 
for  his  master,  and  for  board,  lodging,  and  teach- 
ing, and  did  get  it,  and  made  a  good  deal  of  over- 
money  for  himself;  tliat  such  a  statement  as 
4#.  7J</.  each,  gross  wages,  for  500  hands,  was 
itself  evidence  that  some  decisive  measure  was 
needed  ;  that  such  a  state  of  things  was  a  scandal 
to  the  country;  and  that,  although  I  had  signed 
against  your  Bill,  I  should  discharge  my  conscience 
by  telling  you  so." 

The  grievance  was  greatly  aggrayated  by 
the  system  of  middlemen,  who  took  work 
from  the  manufacturers,  making  one  bar- 
gain with  the  manufacturers,  and  another 
with  the  workmen.  These  persons  had  the 
workmen  absolutely  in  their  power.  A 
case  of  oppression  was  mentioned  in  evi- 
dence by  Mr.  Absalom  Bamett,  who,  as 
chairman  of  a  board  of  guardians,  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances.  A  man  resided  with  a 
pauper  widow;  himself,  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren composed  his  family;  he  rented  a 
room  upon  condition  that  he  should  also 
rent  two  narrow  coarse  stocking  frames. 
Each  of  those  frames  was  stinted  to  one 
dozen  a  week;  he  paid  9d.  a  week  rent  for 
each  frame,  standing  3d.  each,  winding  Qd, 
each,  and  taking-in  Qd. ;  and  the  rent  of 
his  loom  was  Is,  3d,  To  a  young  man  in 
his  circumstances,  the  stint  to  both  frames 
was  not  sufficient  work  for  one  frame.  The 
distribution  of  work  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  middlemen,  who  went  to  the  manufac- 
turer and  took  out  the  work.  By  means 
of  the  irregular  profits  they  made,  they 
were  able  to  undersell  the  fair  manufac- 
turer; and  hence  depreciation  and  depres- 
sion in  the  trade.  M.  J.  W.  Hancock 
gave  an  explanation  in  reference  to  the 
truck  system,  which  was  equally  applicable 
to  frame  rent.  Evidence,  indeed,  was  re- 
peatedly given  against  taking  frame-rent. 
Mr.  R.  Wileman,  being  asked  whether  it 
was  his  practice  to  take  frame-rent,  re- 
plied, "  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is.  That  is 
a  great  bane  and  a  great  curse  to  the 
stocking  makers.''  He  had  felt  compelled 
to  take  it;  others  did  so,  and  made  great 


profits.  Mr.  John  Rogers  also  gave  en- 
dence  against  the  system,  as  the  following 
extract  from  his  examination  showed : — 

•*  What  proportion  of  your  hands  work  direct 
to  yourself? — Very  few ;  although  I  wish  to  pro- 
mote it  to  the  utmost  extent  I  can.  I  think  the 
greatest  curse  in  the  trade  is  that  of  working 
through  second  hands.  I  think  it  is  an  injury 
both  to  the  masters  and  the  men.  There  is  no 
difficulty  with  the  men  I  have  had  to  do  with  in- 
dividually ;  not  unless  they  are  very  vicious  in- 
deed." 

Mr.  W.  Hannay,  a  magistrate  of  Notting- 
ham, said — 

**  My  own  notion  is  strongly  against  taking 
frame-rent.  I  think  it  bad  in  its  working  depart- 
ment, and  the  source  of  great  annoyance  to  work- 
men and  employers.  My  notion  is,  if  you  extin- 
guish frame-rents  you  would  decidedly  do  away 
with  the  bane  the  trade  labours  under,  that  is,  the 
system  of  middlemen.  You  will  make  the  trade 
better,  and  the  men  &r  happier  by  the  abolition 
of  frame-rents." 

Mr.  John  Ward,  partner  in  a  firm  employ- 
ing upwards  of  4,000  frames,  gave  similar 
evidence.  The  objects  of  the  Bill  were 
three:  first,  to  do  away  with  the  subcon- 
tractors; secondly,  to  do  away  with  frame- 
rents;  and,  thirdly,  to  require  manufac- 
turers to  make  entry  in  their  books  of  the 
wages  actually  paid.  One  objection  made 
to  such  a  measure  was,  that  the  tendency 
would  be  to  make  the  master  employ  the 
workmen  in  factories,  rather  than  in  do- 
mestic manufacture.  But  the  advantages 
which  the  manufacturer  possessed  when 
the  workmen  paid  for  the  use  of  the  ma- 
chinery were  such  that  the  system  was  not 
likely  to  be  abandoned  for  the  best  and 
most  economical  mode  of  conducting  the 
manufacture.  The  employment  of  middle- 
men was  attended  by  the  employment  of 
workmen  in  shops;  which,  however,  the 
Bill  would  discourage.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  the  measure- was  founded  on  the 
principle  which  was  asserted,  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  interference  with  the 
operations  of  trade.  It  was  somewhat 
remarkable  to  observe  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  distress  of  the  frame- 
work knitters.  When  Robert  Hall  wrote  on 
the  subject,  Cobbett  was  employed  to  an- 
swer him,  and  sought  to  divert  attention 
from  the  object  of  Robert  Hall,  by  repre- 
senting the  distress  of  the  framework 
knitters  as  owing  to  a  cause  which  applied 
to  them  in  common  with  others  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes,  namely,  the  burden  of 
taxation.  Mr.  Cobbett  told  them,  that 
there  would  be  no  remedy  for  them  till 
they  got  a  reform,  which  would  do  away 
with  the  burden  of  taxation,     The  Reform 
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BUI  had  passed,  howeTer,  and  had  not  im- 
proyed  their  condition.     There  was  ano- 
ther generalization,  which  had  heen  used 
npon  the  occasion  of  introducing  the  New 
Poor  Law.  It  was  said  that  the  extremely 
low  wages  were  occasioned  hj  the  allow- 
ances which  were  made  under  the  old  Poor 
Law,  and  that  if  that  practice  were  done 
away  with,  wages  woula  rise.     Well,  the 
New  Poor  Law  had  passed,  and  wages  had 
not   risen  one  jot ;   they  were,   in  fact, 
formerly  higher  than  they  were  at  present. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  do  away  with 
the  practice  referred  to.     The  principle  of 
the  New  Poor  Law  was  adapted  for  a  sound 
state  of  society;  but  this  was  not  a  sound 
state  of  society  to  which  he  was  referring. 
There  was  another  generalization,  which 
had  been  used  more  recently.     They  had 
been  told  that  they  would  find  a  panacea  for 
their  grievances  in  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws.     The  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  how- 
ever, had  brought  no  relief;  and  he  thouffht 
it  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  the  adoption 
of  a  system  of  free-trade  added  infinite 
strength  to  their  claims.     Free- trade  was 
a  national  challenge  to  competition.     He 
had  already  shown  that  the  hosiery  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  had  been  sup- 
planted  by   Saxon  competition;    and,   if 
free-trade  were  adopted,  it  would  be  still 
worse,  for  there  would  then  be  an  entire 
absence  of  protection  to  their  manufac- 
tures.    What  he  asked  for  on  behalf  of 
the  stocking-makers  was    nothing   more 
than  fair  play.     He  wanted  them  to  be  put 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  Saxon  com- 
petitors.    But  the  present  generalization 
was  the  abstract   principles   of  political 
economy.     It  was  said  we  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  operations  of  trade.     It  was 
said  the  workers  ought  to  transfer  their 
children  to  other  employments.     This  had 
been  urged  long  ago.     Robert  Hall  had 
acknowledged  twenty-six  years  ago — 

"  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  parents 
would  cease  as  much  as  possible  to  train  up  their 
children  to  this  calling,  that  masters  would  take 
fewer  apprentices,  and  some  method  could  bo 
discovered  to  lessen  the  number  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  manu&cture."  "  But  what  is  to  become 
of  the  existing  generation  ?  To  what  employ  can 
they  turn  who  have  learned  no  other  craft,  and 
whose  habits  totally  disqualify  them  for  agricul- 
tural labour,  wore  it  to  be  procured  ?  Under 
these  circumstances  to  advise  them  to  retire  en- 
tirely and  for  ever  is  to  recommend  suicide  and 
death." 

He  was  well  aware  how  inefficiently  and 
imperfectly  he  had  been  able  to  discbarge 
the  duty  which  had  devolved  upon  him; 
bat|  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  did  en- 


treat the  House  not  to  refuse  the  inquiry 
which  he  desired  to  make.  As  he  had 
said  before,  he  believed  that  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  were  such  as  would  be 
absolutely  necessary;  but  being  anxious 
that  the  subject  should  undergo  the  fullest 
consideration,  and  that  nothing  should  be 
done  rashly,  he  should  propose,  if  his  Bill 
was  read  a  second  time,  to  remit  it  to  a 
Select  Committee. 

Mr.  WYNN  ELLIS    rose  to    oppose 
the  Motion,  and  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  House  would  bear  patiently  with  him 
while  he  offered  such  ronarks  and  fketa  as 
occurred  to  him  to  w^nrnt  hb  resistanoe 
to  the  further  progress  of  the  measure. 
He  found  himself  in  somewhat  a  peculiar 
position,  because,  from  the  cheers  he  had 
heard,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  his  hon. 
Colleague  was  prepared  to  consent  to  the 
second  reading,  ana  to  the  reference  of  the 
subject  to  a  Committee  up  stairs.     He  at 
once  admitted  that  the  picture  of  distress 
just  drawn  by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H. 
Halford)  was  but  too  true  a  representation. 
He  had  himself  witnessed  scenes,  the  de- 
tails of  which  would  fill  every  Member  with 
regret  and  horror.     He  would  not  yield  to 
any  man  in  the  desire  he  felt  to  serve 
those   whose  case   was    now   before   the 
House;   but  he  was  convinced  that  the 
evils  sprang  from  different  causes.     In  his 
opinion,  the  real  sources  of  these  miseries 
were  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  information 
on  the  part  of  the  operatives ;  the  want  of 
knowledge  how  to  direct  themselves ;  the 
absence  of  proper  self-control;   and  the 
habit  of  bringing  up  their  children  to  the 
same  way  of  life  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged.    The  children  had  thus  to  pass 
through  the  same  miseries  that  their  pa- 
rents had  endured.     He  saw  no  necessity, 
at  all  events,  for  referring  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee;  for  not  long  since,  a 
full  inquiry  had  been  undertaken  and  per- 
formed by  a  Commissioner,  and  from  his 
report  the  House  was  already  in  a  condi- 
tion, as  far  as  information  went,  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject.     He  was  confident  that 
he  could  show,  from  the  report  of  that 
Commissioner,  that  the  causes  he  had  as- 
signed for  the  present  melancholy  state  of 
thmgs  were  the  true  ones.     The  first  ex- 
tract he  would  read,  was  from  page  26 : — 

"  The  amount  of  wages,  or  rather  perhaps  the 
standard  by  which  they  are  regulated,  in  all 
branches  of  trade,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  eoun> 
tries,  will  be  governed  mainly — Ist,  by  those  cir- 
cumstances which  affect  the  supply  of  labour;  and 
2nd,  those  which  influence  the  demand,  and  iitnds 
for  its  employment    If  labour  be  redundant,  and 
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exeaed  the  demand  for  it,  it  will  be  cheap,  in  spite 
of  strikes  or  combinations,  or  any  of  the  innu- 
merable expedients  which  have  been  so  often  and 
80  injuriously  resorted  to  for  years  past  to  give  it 
an  artificial  Talue.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  from 
any  circumstances  scarce,  it  will  increase  in  value 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  in  which  the  scarcity 
is  felt  by  those  anxious  to  employ  it.  The  only 
limit  to  the  employment  of  labour  is  the  impro- 
bability, or  impossibility,  of  the  employer  realising 
a  profit  on  the  produce  of  industry.  For  a  series 
of  years  past  the  supply  of  framework  knitters 
has  almost  invariably  exceeded  the  demand  for 
them,  and  hence  the  value  of  their  labour  has 
been  progressively,  if  not  constantly,  diminishing, 
except  in  a  very  few  of  the  fiincy  branches  of  the 
trade  where  considerable  skill  is  required,  and  in 
which,  consequently,  the  number  of  competitors 
for  employment  has  been  proportionately  les- 
sened." 

The  followiDg,  from  page  106  of  the  same 
report,  was  applicable  to  the  same  argu- 
ment : — 

**  As  regards  the  injury  the  framework  knitters 
are  alleged  as  doing  themselves  by  bringing  up 
their  families  to  the  same  occupation,  it  may  be 
observed  generally,  that  the  lower  we  descend  in 
the  scale  of  society,  the  less  frequent  is  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  of  choice  or  employment.  A 
tradesman,  or  even  a  well-paid  mechanic,  who 
can  afford  to  pay  a  premium  with  his  child,  may 
succeed  in  getting  him  apprenticed  to  a  trade  of 
his  own  selection ;  but  no  such  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself  to  a  workman  who  is  maintaining  his 
fiunily  on  the  precarious  earnings  of  irregular  and 
low-paid  daily  or  weekly  labour;  and  perhaps  con- 
stantly engaged  in  a  painftd  struggle  with  the 
importunities  of  destitution  and  want.  If  he  can 
get  employment  for  his  children  of  any  kind,  he 
will,  under  such  circumstances,  be  pretty  sure  to 
accept  it  with  avidity.  Circumstances  of  chance, 
rather  than  choice,  may  be  said  usually  to  deter- 
mine their  occupation." 

The  subsequent  passage  related  to  the  dis- 
proportion between  supply  and  demand  in 
the  labour  market : — 

«  That  the  leading  cause  of  the  low  rate  of 
wages  earned  by  the  firamework  knitters  is  the 
disproportion  existing  between  the  supply  of  their 
labour  and  the  demand  for  it ;  the  latter  being 
usually  deficient,  and  at  all  times  very  irregular ; 
while  there  is  a  constant  manifest  tendency  in  the 
former  to  increase,  and  none  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
irregularities,  or  the  amount  of  the  demand.  That 
this  excess  of  supply  arises,  primarily,  from  the 
accessibility  of  the  trade  of  framework  knitting 
to  the  unemployed  labourers  of  all  other  classes ; 
and  from  the  facilities  with  which  a  knowledge  of 
the  trade,  especially  in  the  common  branches,  is 
acquired." 

He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  remark  that 
since  the  year  1814  the  export  trade  had 
been  almost  entirely  lost.  He  proceeded 
to  read  the  following  extract  from  a  publi- 
cation issued  within  the  last  three  months 
by  Mr.  Winks,  a  most  benevolent  indi- 
yidual  of  Leicester,  respecting  the  young 
women  of  the  town : — 


**  If  one  thing  has  pained  me  more  than  another 
whilst  sitting  to  administer  relief  at  the  board,  it 
has  been  to  see  the  great  number  of  girls  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  who  apply  for  help ;  and  some  of 
these  with  one,  two,  and  even  three  illegitimate 
children.  The  others,  who  have  not  thus  fiillen, 
are  on  every  hand  in  danger  —  great  danger. 
When  asked  why  they  do  not  go  out  as  servants, 
they  say, '  We  don't  know  how  to  do  the  work ' — 
and  they  do  not ;  and, '  We  have  no  clothes  to  go 
in' — and  they  have  not.  Theirs  is  a  most  sad  and 
pitiable  case.  I  wish  my  friend  Mr.  William 
Biggs  (and  I  hope  he  will  excuse  me),  or  any  other 
benevolent  gentleman  or  lady,  would  take  this 
matter  in  hand,  and  establish  an  institution  like 
the  Asylum  in  the  Newark,  only  on  a  more  liberal 
and  comprehensive  scale,  for  these  poor  girls. 
What  a  blessing  would  such  an  institution  be  to 
hundreds  of  yoimg  women !  Good  and  clever  girls 
as  servants  are  scarce — ^that  every  lady  knows. 
Those  from  the  Asylum  are  eagerly  sought  and 
secured  as  fast  as  they  are  ready.  The  vast  im« 
portance  of  this  matter  is  well  set  forth  by  Tho« 
mas  Beggs,  in  one  of  his  valuable  essays  just 
publish^." 

These  were  the  causes  of  these  people's 
misery,  and  not  frame  rents.  It  had  been 
stated,  that  the  gross  wages  of  500  hands 
in  Leicester,  engaged  in  framework  knit- 
ting was  4:8.  7\d.  a  week  each.  This 
might  be  true  of  some  branches;  but  he 
assured  the  House  that  there  were  much 
higher  wages  earned  in  other  branches. 
Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  Derby,  were 
the  great  seats  of  the  hosiery  manufacture; 
and  in  those  towns,  industry,  talent,  and 
ingenuity  had  produced  a  great  extension 
of  machinery  and  a  vast  increase  of  wealth; 
although,  therefore,  it  was  true  that  remu- 
neration was  low  in  particular  branches,  it 
was  not  the  case  in 'all.  He  could  point 
to  seyeral  branches  where  the  earnings  of 
the  workmen  were  larger;  and  the  Com- 
missioner, in  his  report,  bore  testimony  to 
this  fact.  The  same  writer  went  on  to 
show  how  it  necessarily  happened  that  they 
were  bad  wives  and  mothers,  and  that  their 
husbands  were  reckless  and  intemperate. 
The  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  H.  Halford)  had 
last  year  passed  an  Act  upon  this  subject ; 
but  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  interpreta- 
tion clause  it  became  inoperative  for  the 
principal  object  in  view.  Why,  then,  had 
he  not  this  Session  introduced  a  Bill  to 
remedy  that  defect,  and  then  it  would  haye 
been  seen  how  the  principle  operated? 
The  hon.  Baronet  had,  however,  taken  a 
different  course.  He  had  brought  forward 
a  measure,  which  the  more  it  was  examined 
the  more  it  would  be  found  that  it  was 
vexatious  and  expensive  to  the  manufac- 
turer, and  injurious  to  the  operative.  It 
embodied  also  a  principle  which,  if  he  were 
not  much  misUuLen,  the  House  would  not 
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consent  to  sanction.  It  bad  three  objects: 
first,  the  abolition  of  middlemen;  sccondlj, 
the  establishment  of  book  keeping;  thirdly, 
the  extinction  of  frame  rents.  He  would 
take  the  liberty  of  explaining  to  the  House 
what  sort  of  persons  the  middlemen  were 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  do  away  with. 
They  were  the  most  intelligent  and  trust- 
worthy men  of  the  operative  class.  They 
acquired  the  position  of  middlemen  because 
the  master  manufacturers  knew  they  could 
have  more  reliance  upon  them  than  upon 
the  other  workmen.  Their  prudence  and 
good  conduct  often  enabled  them  to  save 
money,  with  which  they  procured  frames 
of  their  own;  they  hired  a  shop,  and  let 
out  the  frames  at  so  much  a  week.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  not 
some  abuses  in  the  system;  but  what  he 
maintained  was,  that  the  evils  were  over- 
balanced by  the  advantages,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  stimulus  it  held  out  to  good 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  workers.  One 
of  the  most  wealthy,  amiable,  and  respect- 
able men  in  Leicester  had  been  originally 
a  framework  knitter,  and  had  afterwards 
pursued  an  honourable  and  industrious 
course  upward  through  the  degree  of  a 
middleman.  Would  the  House,  then,  sanc- 
tion a  principle  which  told  the  framework 
knitter  that  that  avenue  to  distinction  was 
closed  against  him  ?  The  remuneration  of 
the  middlemen  was  represented  by  some  as 
excessive;  but  the  representation  was  not 
correct.  The  middleman  was  responsible 
to  the  manufacturers  for  those  under  him; 
and  having  risen  to  this  position,  he  saw 
no  reason  why  the  middleman  should 
not  bo  upheld  in  it.  Except  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  middlemen,  many 
of  the  operatives  who  had  lost  the  con- 
iidence  of  the  masters  would  be  un- 
able to  obtain  employment.  It  would 
be  deeply  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  if 
the  House  were  to  adopt  a  system  which 
would  shut  out  from  employment  indivi- 
duals, who  having  once  blemished  their 
characters,  were  not  permitted  by  their  in- 
dustry and  ability  to  re-establish  it.  The 
adoption  of  the  Bill  would  render  it  neces- 
sary for  the  manufacturers  to  build  exten- 
sive warehouses,  and  they  must  derive  a 
per-contage  upon  the  capital  employed  for 
that  purpose  by  raising  the  price  of  their 
goods;  but  the  goods  would  not  bear  an 
advance  in  price  in  the  present  state  of 
competition  with  foreign  manufactures. 
The  hon.  Member  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House,  said,  that  our  manufacturers 
had  been  shut  out  of  several  neutral  mar- 


kets in  consequence  of  having  supplied 
them  with  inferior  articles;  but  that  was 
not  the  case.  The  real  cause  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  trade  was  the  severe  competition 
to  which  our  manufacturers  were  exposed 
with  foreign  rivals,  who  could  obtain  labour 
on  cheaper  terms  than  ours  could.  He 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  state  on  his  own 
knowledge,  acquired  within  the  last  few 
days,  that  if  foreign  countries  would  but 
direct  a  little  more  attention  to  the  fashion 
of  the  articles  they  manufactured,  and 
would  produce  a  commodity  of  a  better  de- 
scription, which  would  sell  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  protecting  duty  could  be  paid 
upon  them,  and  a  profit  could  be  made 
upon  the  disposal  of  them.  The  system 
now  sought  to  be  established  would  be 
more  detrimental  to  the  quick  and  indus- 
trious than  to  the  slow  and  idle  operative; 
and  he  especially  referred  the  House  upon 
this  point  to  the  evidence  of  Thomas  Fin- 
ney. He  maintained,  too,  that  the  em* 
ployment  of  people  in  large  factories  would 
be  prejudicial  to  them  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  and  entered  into  some  calculations 
to  show  that  the  earnings  of  a  good  work- 
man would,  under  such  circumstanees.  fall 
short  of  their  present  amount  by  40.  8J. 
a  week.  He  likewise,  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Leices- 
tershire had  cousiderablr  underrated  the 
amount  of  wages  received  by  workmen  in 
Leicester,  read  a  statement,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  in  some  cases  work- 
men were  earning  15<.,  in  others  13i.,  in 
others  lis.  clear  each  per  week.  With 
reference  to  wages  abroad,  he  would  read 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Chem- 
nitx : — 

••  Chemnitf,  April  20,  1847. 
"  I  promised  you  I  would  writ«  70a  from  Chem- 
nitz on  the  vubject  of  rents,  ^c.  kc.  The  partirt 
who  livo  in  Chemnitz  and  keep  utocks  and  tell 
hosiery,  aro  not  manufacturem  in  our  »enie  of 
the  term  ;  they  do  not  give  out  matrnal  and 
pay  wages— thoy  buy  the  go«>d<  (hose  and  plote*) 
week  by  week  a«  they  want  them.  Tliey  ara 
in  reality  only  fiietors.  The  manafiictureft 
(really  so)  are  men  who  own  wooden  frames, 
from  one  to  one  hundred,  as  it  may  happen, 
and  let  them  out  and  take  rent  fur  th^m — a 
very  small  rent,  varying  from  3*/.  to  7«/.  per  week. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  they  own  ^ery  few 
frames ;  the  g>-ods  are  made  in  their  own  shops — 
they  come  and  otfor  them  for  sale.  The  raaaa- 
fnetttre  is  spn^id  over  all  the  Tilli^es  round 
Chemttttz  for  m.iny  miles.  IIo«e  hand^  cH  fmm 
2ff.  6</.  to  3m.  <W/.  per  week  ;  the  b^M  irloie  hands 
rn»m  ti$.  to  7s.:  but  I  saw  many  shop*  whera 
clove  luind^  only  avemc^Ml  ."U.  <$«/,  p«»r  wet*k. 
There  .nre  no  factories  ft»r  frame* — thcj  are  all 
let  nut  into  the  \itln?«>sas  oum  are;  only.  in«ti*ad 
of  the  luperintcndcnt  of  a  »hop  of  tea  frasKs  or 
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mora  being  employed  by  the  manufacturer  and 
paid  wages,  as  a  middleman  is  with  us,  he  is  here 
a  little  manufaeturer,  who  makes  up  for  himself 
and  sells  his  own  goods  to  the  &ctom  in  Chem- 
nitz. This  mode  has,  of  course,  a  tendency  to  re- 
duce wages  to  the  lowest  possible  level,  and  is 
precisely  the  position  to  which  Sir  H.  Halfbrd's 
Bill  would  reduce  our  trade,  if  it  were  to  pass, 
and  extinguish  the  middlemen.  We  must  then 
throw  the  middlemen  upon  their  own  resources,  and 
buy  of  them  as  we  wanted,  instead  of,  as  now,  in- 
eurring  all  the  risk  and  occasional  loss  of  stock, 
ite.  But  as  for  the  workmen  being  employed  by 
a  small  manufacturer  with  no  capital,  who  could 
keep  no  stock,  and  could  not  work  for  a  month 
without  orders,  and  who  would  be  frequently  job- 
bing and  sacrificing,  employment  would  bo  first 
irrogular,  and  then  reduced,  probably,  to  nearly 
one-half  of  what  it  is  at  present.  If  Sir  H.  Hal- 
ford  means  to  withdraw  regularity  of  employment 
from  the  workman — if  he  means  to  commit  him 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  small  maker  without 
capital,  who  cannot  half  employ  him,  and  further 
by  these  means  to  get  his  wages  reduced  to  the 
smalleat  possible  amount,  t.  e.  much  lower  than 
at  present — ^he  cannot  do  better  than  to  press  for- 
ward his  present  Bill." 

The  rent  of  a  frame,  then,  in  Chemnitz 
and  its  neighbourhood  was  from  3d,  to  7d,, 
instead  of  a  shilling,  as  with  us,  while  the 
wages  ranged  from  2$,  6d,  to  3s»  6d.  a 
week.  This  was  the  competition  to  which 
our  manufacturers  were  exposed.  To  the 
com  laws,  he  contended,  was  to  he  traced 
all  the  competition  thai  had  sprung  up 
against  our  manufacturers.  If  the  corn 
laws  had  never  been  passed,  foreigners 
would  not  haitre  possessed  the  advantages 
they  had  so  long  enjoyed;  but,  now  they 
were  repealed,  he  feared  that,  if  such  a 
measure  as  that  now  proposed  were  adopt- 
ed, the  competition  would  he  greater  than 
this  country  could  sustain.  He  thought 
that  he  could  hest  prove  his  earnest  desire 
to  serve  the  labouring  classes  of  the  town 
he  represented,  and  its  neighbourhood,  by 
telling  them  that  they  were  huilding  upon 
a  sandy  foundation  if  they  imagined  that 
legislation  like  this  would  he  beneficial  to 
them.  They  must  look  for  far  different 
measures,  or  they  would  have  to  endure 
trials  and  to  pass  through  an  ordeal  for 
which  they  were  little  prepared.  Having 
read  two  farther  extracte  from  the  seport 
of  the  Commissioner,  in  order  to  put  the 
House  in  possession  of  the  fullest  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  the  hon  Member  went 
on  to  impress  upon  it  the  injustice  and  in- 
jury that  would  he  inflicted  upon  the  owners 
of  ^ames,  if  this  Bill  were  passed  into  a  law. 
Undoubtedly  many  manufacturers  were  the 
proprietors  of  frames;  hut  most  of  them 
helonged  to  persons  in  a  lower  sphere, 
who  had  perhaps  five,  ten,  or  fifteen,  and 
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who  derived  a  comfortable  income  from 
them  in  times  of  prosperity.  He  wished 
to  know  on  what  principle  the  House  would 
proceed  when  it  declared  by  statute  that 
the  whole  of  this  property  should  be  extin- 
guished. As  to  the  profits  derived  from 
the  rent  of  frames,  the  hon.  Member  read 
an  addition  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Biggs  which  had  been  introduced  hy 
the  hon.  Baronet  who  moved  the  present 
stage  of  the  Bill,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  length  of  time  frames  had  been 
entirely  out  of  employ  from  1837  to  1843. 
A  reference  had  been  made  to  the  case  of 
an  unfortunate  manufacturer,  in  order  to 
show  that  400  frames  had  been  sold  at 
about  3^  17^.  each;  hut  the  fact  was,  that 
some  frames  were  worth  30/.,  40L,  or  501. 
each,  and  on  an  average  they  cost  consider- 
ably above  201.  No  fallacy,  therefore, 
coidd  be  greater  than  that  into  which  the 
hon.  Mover  had  fallen,  when  he  represent- 
ed the  value  of  frames  so  much  below  their 
real  worth.  Mr.  Adcock,  in  his  evidence, 
appeared  to  be  very  much  opposed  to  the 
payment  of  rents  for  frames;  but  when 
the  question  was  put  to  him  directly,  he 
admitted  the  tendency  of  it  was  to  encou- 
rage the  idler,  whilst  it  injured  the  owner. 
With  regard  to  the  proposition  for  sending 
the  Bill  to  a  Committee  up  stairs,  he  feared 
it  would  be  attended  with  the  evil  conse- 
quence of  inducing  the  operatives  to  believe 
they  had  obtained  a  triumph  over  their 
employers.  On  this  ground,  therefore,  he 
should  meet  the  proposal  with  a  decided 
negative.  As  to  the  frame  rents,  he  would 
ask  the  hon.  Baronet  who  proposed  that 
they  should  be  abolished,  in  the  event 
of  the  Bill  being  carried,  what  was  to  pre- 
vent a  Bill  being  brought  in  next  year  to 
abolish  house  rent  altogether?  If  the 
principle  were  established  in  one  case,  it 
\vas  impossible  to  say  where  it  would  stop. 
The  precedent  was  too  dangerous  to  be 
admitted  into  legislation;  and  he  trusted  it 
would  be  rejected.  In  conclusion,  believ- 
ing that  the  Bill  was  pregnant  with .  great 
mischief  both  to  manufacturers  and  opera- 
tives engaged  in  the  hosiery  trade,  he 
should  move,  as  an  Amendment,  that  it  be 
read  the  second  time  that  day  six  months. 
Mr.  GISBORNE  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. He  missed  from  the  Treasury 
bench  some  Gentlemen  whom  he  should 
have  been  happy  to  see  on  this  discussion. 
He  should  have  been  glad  to  see  there  the 
noble  Lord  the  First  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  be- 
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eaata  this  meatiire,  in  fiict,  was  scofolkry  i 
to  the  Factory  Bill,  and  would  be  followed 
bj  man/  others  of  the  same  description.  | 
It  professed  to  be  founded  on  the  principle 
of  ''a  fair  daj's  work  for  a  fair  day's ; 
wages; "  and  as  the  Government  bj  their 
proceedings  on  the  Factory  Bill  appeared  , 
to  be  able  to  say  what  was  "  a  fair  day's  | 
work,"  they  had  hud  themselTes  under  the  . 
obligation  of  saying  what  were  *'  a  fair ' 
day  s  wages.  With  their  sanction  of  the  | 
principle  of  the  Factory  Bill,  the  Gorem- 
ment  coold  not  resist  the  case  of  the  frame- 
knitters.  The  lactoiy  workers  of  this 
eonntry,  taking  them  altogether,  were  the 
best  paid,  the  best  lodged,  and  the  best 
edocated  of  all  the  working  classes;  but 
the  poor  frame-knitters  were  at  the  other 
extreme  of  the  scale.  If,  therefore,  the 
House  held  out  to  the  working  classes  the 
idea  that  they  were  able,  by  legislation,  to 
improve  their  condition,  the  frame-knitters 
were  those  who  ought  first  to  be  taken  in 
hand.  Tet,  after  the  decision  of  a  ma- 
jority of  that  House  on  the  Factory  Bill, 
and  the  yotes  of  the  leading  Members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  he  was  at  a 
loss  what  course  they  would  take  upon  thb 
Bill.  What  excuse  could  they  offer  for 
opposing  the  claims  of  the  frame-knitters? 
For  himself,  he  was  perfectly  free  from 
blame  upon  the  subject.  He  had  lived 
both  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  in 
the  frame-knitting  districts,  and  in  both  he 
had  always  told  the  working  classes  that  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  the  House  to  do 
anything  to  alleviate  their  distress.  He 
knew  himself  that  in  many  cases  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  up  the  wages 
of  the  frame-knitters  out  of  the  rates;  and 
he  had  himself  land  in  two  parishes  in 
Leicestershire  where,  for  several  years, 
more  shillings  per  acre  had  from  this  cause 
been  paid  to  the  poor  rates  than  he  had  re- 
ceived as  landlord.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  every  fcame-knitter  in  the 
coontry  brought  up  his  children  to  the 
same  occupation,  so  that  the  trade  really 
could  not  maintain  them,  it  was  so  exces- 
sivelv  overstocked;  and  no  improvement 
could  be  looked  fur  except  from  a  diminu- 
tion in  their  numbers.  He  wished  Her 
Majesty's  Government  could  be  induced  to 
take  wider  views  upon  these  questions. 
The  Legislature  were  engaged  in  endea- 
vouring to  solve  a  great  social  problem — 
the  problem  of  how  they  could  enable  the 
luxuries  and  the  ease  of  the  highest  classes 
to  exist  without  the  co-existence  of  a  lowest 
dass,  indigent,  distressed,  and 


They  were  trying  so  to  divide  the  pnita 
of  industry  and  skiO,  whidi  formed  tibe  na- 
tional income,  as  to  give  to  the  highest 
class  what  its  increased  numben  and  lux- 
ury demanded,  without  giving  sufficient 
comfort  to  the  lowest  class.  AH  their 
Education  Grants,  Factory  BiBs,  Colliery 
Bills,  and  this  Hosiery  BiO,  were  so  many 
struggles  with  the  difficulties  of  this  great 
problem.  The  United  States  of  Amaic* 
had  wisely  avoided  it  altogether.  The 
aristocratic  institutions  of  France  had  sunk 
under  it.  We  alone  carried  on  the  strug- 
gle. Humanity  and  morality  forbid  us  to 
allow  our  own  people  to  suffer;  hut,  at  the 
same  time,  we  were  too  rigidly  aristoeratie 
to  allow  the  masses  to  rise  in  the  social 
scale.  He  was  aware  that  every  step 
ought  to  be  taken  with  strict  and  almost 
mathematical  demonstration,  and  that  this 
was  hardly  a  fit  thing  for  discussion  in  a 
public  assembly;  besides,  he  was  wiDing 
to  own  that  up  to  this  time  the  working 
classes  had  struggled  manfully  against  this 
state  of  things  with  considerable  sneceas. 
But  if  this  legislation  were  continued,  his 
belief  was,  that  they  would  destroy  their 
self-reliance.  There  was  not  a  situation 
in  this  country  to  which  a  subject  could 
aspire,  to  which  members  of  the  working 
classes  had  not  attained.  Men  sprung 
from  the  working  classes  were  found  both 
upon  the  legal  and  ecdessiastical  beneh, 
in  the  Queen's  Council,  and  in  every  de- 
partment of  art  and  science.  He  therefore 
warned  the  House  and  the  Government 
against  meddling  with  a  system  that  up  to 
this  day  had  produced  such  results.  The 
most  dangerous  things  they  eould  do 
to  bring  in  Bills  which  would  take  the 
nagement  of  their  own  affairs  frtun  the 
hands  of  the  working  classes;  for  it  was 
their  self-reliance  that  enabled  them  to 
raise  themselves,  and  it  was  a  virtue  thai 
might  be  eradicated.  He  reminded  the 
House  that  the  last  Bill  introduced  on  this 
subject  by  the  hon.  Baronet  failed  from 
the  general  want  of  confidence  in  it  both 
on  the  part  of  masters  and  men.  [Sir  H. 
Halfoiu)  had  that  day  presented  a  petition 
both  from  masters  and  men  desiring  legia* 
lation  upon  the  same  principle.]  He  was 
happy  to  be  corrected  if  he  were  in  error. 
How,  he  would  ask,  could  the  House  con- 
sistently give  tlus  Bill  a  second  reading, 
and  affirm  the  propositions  it  involved  f 
The  first  principle  of  it  was,  that  there 
should  be  no  frame  rent;  but  he  contended 
they  might  just  as  well  enact  that  the 
owner  of  n  frame  who  had  n  bowe  iho«ld 
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not  be  entitled  to  receiye  rents  for  his  house. 
On  what  principle  could  it  be  enacted  that 
the  man  who  had  inyested  money  in  frames 
should  not  receive  interest  on  his  capital  ? 
Another  principle  of  it  was  to  push  down 
middlemen.  He  did  not  know  why  it  was 
to  be  considered  an  offence  to  be  a  middle- 
man. But  the  fact  was,  the  whole  Bill 
was  founded  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
hosiers  were  the  most  destructiye  and 
hard-hearted  class  of  men  in  the  country. 
He  repeated  it  was  the  greatest  kindness  to 
the  poor  to  teach  them  not  to  rely  upon  that 
House.  The  House  was  certainly  desirous 
of  improving  their  condition,  and  every  one 
of  these  Bills  was  a  proof  of  it;  but  it 
could  not  be  done  by  legislating  between 
employers  and  workmen.  The  case  of  the 
Spitalfields  weavers  was  a  case  in  point. 
Their  wages  were  regulated  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  They  were  pets  of  legislation 
and  charity.  From  their  cradle  to  their 
grave  they  had  been  the  care  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  after  all,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  their  best  friends,  all  this  care 
had  proved  an  evil  to  them  as  well  as  to 
the  country.  He  warned  the  House  against 
a  similar  result  in  this  case.  The  prac- 
tical suggestion  of  the  Bill  obviously  was, 
that  instead  of  trousers  and  socks,  every- 
body should  wear  knee  breeches  and  white 
hose.  In  conclusion,  he  repeated  that 
after  their  proceedings  on  the  Factory  Bill, 
the  Government  were  bound  to  take  the 
frame-knitters  at  once  under  their  care, 
and  that  he  should  have  been  happy  to 
have  seen  the  leading  Members  of  it  in 
their  places. 

After  some  conversation,  the  debate  was 
adjourned. 

THE  MEDICAL  REGISTRATION  AND  ME- 
DICAL LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL, 
Mr.  WAKLEY,  in  rising  to  move  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Medical  Registration  and  Medical  Law 
Amendment  Bill,  presented  upwards  of 
twenty  petitions  from  medical  practitioners, 
apothecaries,  physicians,  and  surgeons, 
praying  that  the  BiU  might  pass  into  a  law 
in  the  present  Parliament.  The  right  hon. 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, who  last  Session  had  promised 
to  give  his  aid  and  assistance  in  passing  a 
Medical  Bill,  had  intimated,  that  afternoon, 
that  deputations  from  some  of  the  colleges 
had  been  appointed  to  wait  on  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  him  the  objections  which  they  enter- 
tained to  this  Bill;  and  at  the  request  of 


the  right  hon.  Gentleman  he  had  consented 
to  postpone  the  second  reading  to  Tuesday 
next.  He  gave  notice,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  move  that, 
after  the  second  reading,  the  BiU  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee.  Those  who 
objected  to  the  proposed  alteration  in  the 
law  would  then  have  a  full  opportunity  of 
stating  their  objections  and  of  having  them 
refuted;  and  he  trusted  that  when  this  ne- 
cessary investigation  was  concluded,  the 
House  would  consent  to  pass  a  measure 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  profession  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. Seven  Medical  Bills  had,  time  after 
time,  been  introduced:  this  was  the  seventh; 
and  if  there  were  to  be  seven  more,  this, 
at  any  rate,  was  the  last  he  would  have 
anything  to  do  with.  The  state  of  the 
medical  law  was  at  present  most  unsatis- 
factory, and  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  take  the  subject  as  early 
as  possible  into  consideration.  Some  of 
the  various  corporations,  he  understood, 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  in- 
terests would  be  injuriously  affected,  were 
such  a  measure  as  this  to  be  adopted. 
That  might  or  might  not  be  the  case; 
but,  whether  or  not,  the  House  was  bound, 
in  inquiring  into  the  facts,  to  look  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  profession,  and  not 
to  the  profit  or  loss  to  a  few  parties.  He 
would  beg  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
remember  that  the  objectiouB  about  to  be 
urged  in  private  by  the  deputations  he  had 
mentioned,  ought  not  to  influence  the  opin- 
ion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
course  he  would  take ;  he  ought  to  be 
guided  solely  by  the  facts,  and  the  facts 
could  only  be  brought  to  light  before  a 
Conmiittee  of  that  House.  Back-stairs 
influence  had  on  too  many  occasions 
swayed  the  decision  of  that  House;  and  he 
was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  too 
highminded  and  of  too  independent  a 
judgment  to  give  undue  importance  to  the 
representations  which  might  be  made  to 
him  in  private.  He  moved  that  the  Order 
of  the  Day  be  read,  in  order  that  the 
second  reading  might  be  postponed  to 
Tuesday  next. 

Sir  G.  GRET  had  stated  that  morning, 
in  answer  to  a  question,  during  the  absence 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  from  that  House, 
that  he  had  received  three  deputations — 
one  from  the  College  of  Physicians,  one 
from  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  one 
from  the  College  of  General  Practitioners 
all  pressing  on  him  the  great  importance 
of  appointing  a  day  when  they  might  wait 
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on  and  lay  before  him  the  great  objections 
they  entertained  either  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  or  to  some  of  its  details,  previous 
to  proceeding  to  the  second  reading.  He 
had  since  received  three  other  deputations 
—one  from  apothecaries,  one  from  ac- 
coucheurs, and  one  representing  individual 
gentlemen ;  and  the  same  representation 
had  been  made,  and  the  same  delay  had 
been  asked  for.  It  was  quite  true,  as  the 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  objections  urged 
in  private  ought  not  to  influence  the  course 
which  a  Member  of  that  House  should 
take  in  dealing  with  a  measure  of  this 
nature  ;  but  as  those  parties  were  deeply 
concerned  in  the  probable  operation  of  the 
Bill,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  be  heard, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  he  had  requested 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  postpone  moving 
the  second  reading  until  next  week. 

Mr.  HUME  apprehended  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  find  it  much  more 
convenient  to  hear  the  parties  to  whom  he 
alluded  before  a  Committee  up  stairs.  All 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  in  inducing  the  House  to 
amend  the  medical  law,  had  resulted  from 
his  having  been  assailed  privately :  the 
facts  of  the  case  had  always  been  carefully 
hid,  and  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
was  now  the  only  way  by  which  they  could 
succeed  in  making  the  question  understood 
and  the  truth  known.  He  was  afraid  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  experience  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  and  lose  the  whole 
of  Saturday  in  listening  to  these  deputa- 
tions; it  would  be  much  better  to  wait 
until  they  could  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Sm  J.  GRAHAM  thought  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  would  very  much 
depend  on  the  answer  which  he  hoped  to 
receive  from  a  question  he  would  put  to 
the  hon.  Members  for  Finsbury  and  Mon- 
trose; would  they  undertake  to  employ 
their  time,  the  one  by  presiding  over,  and 
the  other  by  attending,  that  Committee, 
until  all  the  complaints  of  all  the  deputa- 
tions referred  to  had  been  exhausted  ?  If  the 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  would  say  that  he 
would  take  the  chair  of  the  Committee,  and 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  would 

Sromise  a  daily  attendance,  he  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
am)  should  be  very  much  disposed  to 
support  the  proposition.  Let  them  not, 
however,  hear  of  loss  of  time.  If  those 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  not  give  up  their 
time  and  attention  to  hearing  the  com- 
plaints which  the  Secretary  of  State  pro- 
fessed himself  ready  to  hear,  it  was  not 


very  unreasonable  on  the  part  of  the  House 
not  to  entertain  with  any  great  favour  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  could  make  no  such 
promise.  He  firmly  believed  that  if  he 
did  make  it,  and  were  to  adhere  to  it,  it 
would  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  He 
feared  that  he  would  have  to  sit  in  the 
chair  till  one  day  after  eternity.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
that  the  best  prospect  of  obtaining  a  set- 
tlement of  the  disputed  points  would  be 
by  consenting  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee.  [Sir  J.  Graham: 
Over  which  you  will  not  promise  to  pre- 
side.] He  would  at  least  promise  to  work 
in  that  Committee  to  accomplish  the  end 
he  had  in  view,  and  to  serve  the  profession. 
He  did  not,  however,  object  to  hearing  the 
deputations  in  private  also,  and  he  should 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  visit  him  at  the  Home 
Office  on  Saturday. 

Second  reading  deferred. 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock. 
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PsTrrtO!f  8  Prkbkntbo.  Frain  Bdinbuti^h,  for  th*  Aboil* 
tioo  of  the  Syitem  of  EnUili,  or  for  «  ModBimtion  of  its 
Crili. — From  Lincoln,  against  the  proposed  Government 
Plan  of  Education. — From  Drogheda,  in  favour  of  the 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  BilL— Fnim  Factory  Worker*  of 
FarringtoB  and  Preitoo,  in  favour  of  the  Factories  BUU 
— From  Guardians  of  the  Headington  Union,  for  Altera- 
tion of  the  Law  of  Settlement — Fiom  Guardians  of  the 
Cheadle  Union,  for  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act— From  Cork  and  several  other  places,  against 
any  Clause  being  inserted  In  the  Poor  Relief  (Ireland) 
Rill  which  would  throw  the  ResponsiUUty  of  Supporting 
die  Poor  upon  the  Occupying  TenanL 

THE  MONETARY  CRISIS. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  inquired  whether 
the  nohle  Marquess  or  the  Goyernment  had 
received  any  report  of  a  meeting  of  mer- 
chants and  bankers  of  the  city  of  London 
on  the  distressing  state  of  the  money  mar- 
ket ?  Yesterday  it  was  yery  bad,  and  it 
was  still  worse  the  day  before;  and  the 
worst  accounts  were  receiyed  from  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  It  appeared  that 
numerous  orders  had  been  received  from 
America  for  woollens  in  the  West  Riding, 
and  for  cottons  in  Lancashire;  yet  the 
manufacturers  could  not  execute  these  or- 
ders, and  were  even  obliged  to  stop  their 
mills.  Now,  as  by  the  visitation  of  the 
season  we  had  been  compelled  to  send,  day 
by  day,  for  fresh  supplies  of  food  from 
America,  the  happy  circumstance  of  these 
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orders  would  haye  enabled  ub  to  get  this 
food  without  the  payment  of  bullion ;  but 
as  these  orders  could  not  be  executed,  it 
had  become  necessary  to  send  bullion.  His 
belief  was,  that  the  great  remedy  would  be 
found  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  not 
allowing  any  Railway  Bill  to  pass  in  future 
without  a  clause  extending  over  a  longer 
period  the  time  of  payment  of  instalments. 
With  the  old  railways  they  could  not  inter- 
fere, because  to  do  so  would  be  breaking 
contract;  but  in  future  it  ought  to  be  a 
principle  that  not  above  a  certain  amount 
of  instalments  should  be  required  to  be 

I)aid  up  within  the  year.  The  noble  and 
earned  Lord  proceeded  to  say,  that,  to 
his  certain  knowledge,  the  best  paper  in 
the  city  of  London  was  refused,  at  the  end 
of  last  week  and  the  beginning  of  this  at 
12  and  13  per  cent  discount.  In  a  very 
short  time,  the  instalments  would  be  called 
for  under  the  new  Railway  Acts;  and  there 
was  such  a  necessity  for  avoiding  forfeiture, 
that  Parliament  might  make  what  terms 
they  pleased.  This  suggestion  came  from 
0  him  backed  by  a  very  high  authority  in 
the  money  market  and  the  city. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
understood  to  say,  that  within  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Treasury  had  been  in  communication 
on  this  subject  with  a  very  respectable 
portion  of  the  merchants  and  others  in  the 
city;  but  he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
was  not  prepared  to  state  what  was  the 
result  of  that  communication, 

Lord  ASHBURTON  was  understood  to 
observe,  that  any  disorganization  of  the 
monetary  interest  in  the  city  affected  the 
country  generally,  and  that  the  whole  of 
the  difficulty  arose  from  the  restrictions  on 
its  issues  imposed  on  the  Bank  in  1844. 
A  sudden  stoppage  of  accommodation,  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank,  had  taken  place, 
with  something  Uke  10,000.000?.  of  bul- 
hon  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank.  It  had 
hardly  ever  been  known  that  there  was  so 
large  an  accumulation  of  bullion.  The 
whole  of  the  confusion  had  arisen  from  the 
restrictions,  which  had  left  the  country  in 
the  predicament  of  having  only  2,500,000?. 
in  the  Bank  disposable,  while  there  were 
10,000,000?.  of  bullion  in  its  coffers.  The 
whole  scheme  rested  on  a  mistaken  theory, 
'  in  his  opinion,  though  the  Act,  no  doubt, 
had  the  sanction  of  the  late  Government, 
as  well  as  of  the  Members  of  the  present 
Government,  besides  some  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject  in  the  country. 
In  1844,  he  had  stated  to  their  Lordships 


that  the  measure  would  work  pretty  much 
as  it  was  now  working.  It  was  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  any  additional  ac- 
commodation given  to  the  country  must 
be  shown  in  an  additional  issue  of  bank 
notes.  The  amount  of  notes  had  varied 
but  little ;  it  had  been  sometimes  at 
20,000,000?.,  sometimes  20,400,000?.,  and 
sometimes  20,500,000?. ;  but  it  had  never 
reached  21,000,000?. :  but  the  private  se- 
curities had  varied  from  12,000,000?.  up 
to  18,000,000/.  On  the  29th  of  August, 
1846,  the  public  accommodation  was 
12,000,000?.  ;  in  April,  1847,  it  was 
18,000,000?. :  but  the  whole  amount  of 
notes  issued,  instead  of  increasing,  had  de- 
creased in  that  period.  Any  apprehension 
of  the  issue  of  notes  increasing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  the  accommodation 
given  by  the  Bank,  was  incorrect.  He 
thought  it  impossible  that  the  Government 
should  sit  down  with  things  as  they  were 
at  present,  when,  for  the  Srst  time  in  the 
memory  of  most  of  their  Lordships,  Ex- 
chequer-bills had  been  at  a  discount  for 
weeKs  and  months  together.  The  question 
was  one  of  much  importance ;  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  fear  of  occupying  too 
much  of  their  Lordships'  time,  he  should 
have  been  sorry  to  pass  it  over  in  so  slight 
a  manner  as  he  had  done. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  thought  the  Go- 
vernment were  exceedingly  indebted  to  the 
noble  Lord  for  turning  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  subject  in  rather  a  different 
point  of  view  from  that  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  He 
thought  nothing  could  be  worse  for  the 
country  than  that  it  should  take  for  grant- 
ed that  the  present  state  of  things  arose 
from  one  simple  cause,  and  that  cause  the 
railways. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  had  said  that  was 
one  cause  only. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  had  great  doubt 
on  the  point.  The  same  cause  had  existed 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament;  but  not 
being  accompanied  by  certain  other  causes 
now  in  operation,  had  not  produced  the 
effects  that  were  now  observed.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  said,  that  the  Bank  Act  of 
1844  had  the  concurrence  of  both  the 
leading  parties  in  Parliament,  and  of  many 
other  parties  of  high  authority  in  such 
matters;  but  he  (Earl  Fitzwilliam)  thought 
he  had  observed  that  Parliament  never  le- 
gislated worse  than  when  the  two  leading 
parties  in  the  State,  by  accident,  concurred 
in  any  particular  opinion. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  observed,  that  what 
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be  had  said  tbat  night  was  in  continuation 
af  what  he  had  said  on  a  former  night  on 
the  same  subject. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFB  rose  simply  to 
state  his  view  to  be,  that  the  causes  which 
his  noble  Friend  near  him  (Lord  Ashbur- 
ton)  had  assigned,  were  really  not  those 
which  had  led  to  the  present  unfortunate 
state  of  the  money  market.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  Act  of  1844  was  founded  on  sound 
and  just  principles.  If  there  had  been  no 
such  regulation  of  our  monetary  system, 
it  was  his  belief,  and  that  of  very  well-in- 
formed parties  who  had  communicated  with 
him,  that  the  country  would  have  been  in 
a  very  much  worse  position  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  amount  of  liabilities  in  the 
banking  department  in  August  last  had 
been  reduced  by  April  very  considerably. 
Looking  at  what  had  passed  within  the  last 
eight  months — considering  the  vast  sums 
invested  in  railways— and  the  high  price  of 
grain,  owing  to  the  great  demand  in  con- 
sequence of  the  famine  in  Ireland — it  was 
to  him  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  coun- 
try was  not  in  a  worse  condition  than  that 
in  which  it  now  was  placed.  He  believed 
that  but  for  the  security  afforded  by  the 
Act  of  1844,  the  pressure  would  have  been 
greatly  aggravated. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  spoke  in  explana- 
tion, and  was  understood  to  complain  of 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  the  Bank  by 
the  Charter  of  1844.  With  a  reserve  of 
more  than  10,000,000^.  of  bullion,  the 
Bank  was  restricted  in  affording  accommo- 
dation to  the  commercial  world,  so  as 
greatly  to  embarrass  the  trade  of  the 
country.  By  its  charter,  the  Bank  was 
compelled  to  adopt  the  same  course  under 
every  possible  variety  of  circumstances;  it 
adopted  the  principle  of  Le  Sage*s  Doctor 
Sangrado,  and  applied  the  same  remedy  to 
every  disease. 

POOR  RELIEF  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB  moved 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  Commit- 
tee, when 

The  Earl  of  RODEN  said,  that  in  a 
question  so  deeply  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  country  in  which  he  resided,  he  felt 
that  it  would  be  wrong  if  he  were  alto- 
gether to  remain  silent.  He  had  listened 
with  very  great  attention  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite  by  whom  this 
measure  had  been  introduced;  and  he  had 
heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  clear, 
candid,  and  eloquent  statement  which  the 
noble  Marquess  had  made  on  that  occasion. 


He  had  also  heard  with  considerable  satis- 
faction the  expressions  made  use  of  by  the 
noble  Marquess  in  enforcing  what  he  might 
term  the  great  feature  of  this  Bill,  which 
he  at  one  time  feared  would  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interests  of  his  country; 
but  he  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the 
statements  of  the  noble  Marquess,  that  the 
provisions  for  giving  relief  to  the  destitute 
poor  did  not  give  a  right  to  any  man  to 
claim  relief  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill,  but  that  they  were  intended  by  the 
Government  to  confer  a  power  upon  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the 
guardians  to  give  out-door  relief  under  the 
most  cautious  circumstances,  whenever  it 
should  be  found  necessary.  He  felt  great 
satisfaction  when  he  heard  the  noble  Mar- 
quess make  this  statement;  and  he  con- 
fessed it  had  relieved  him  from  many  se- 
rious apprehensions  he  had  previously  en- 
tertained as  to  this  part  of  the  Bill.  He  had 
listened  also  with  great  attention  to  the 
speech  of  the  learned  Lord,  and  to  the 
speeches  of  other  noble  Lords  who  had  ad- 
dressed the  House  with  great  eloquences 
and  power  upon  this  subject.  But  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  characterized 
all  their  speeches — that  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  any  of  them  were  agreed  as 
to  any  other  measure  which  might  be  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  this  Bill  which 
was  now  before  their  Lordships.  At  the 
same  time  he  believed  there  was  no  one 
who  would  undertake  to  say  what  would 
be  the  effects  of  the  working  of  this  mea- 
sure in  Ireland.  He  believed  that  even 
the  noble  Marquess  would  not  hesitate  to 
admit  that  for  good  or  for  evil  it  must  be 
attended  with  very  serious  consequences. 
But  the  circumstances  in  which  the  coun- 
try were  placed,  the  events  which  were 
passing  before  their  eyes  every  day,  seemed 
to  be  the  groimds  on  which  the  noble 
Marquess  founded  his  justification  for  in- 
troducing this  Bill.  It  was  indeed  impos- 
sible for  any  man  who  had  been  thirty 
years  resident  in  Ireland,  as  he  had  been, 
and  who  had  consequently  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  and  the 
peculiar  siuation  of  the  country,  not  to 
have  long  foreseen  that  there  were  evils 
existing  there  which  must  sooner  or  later 
have  brought  matters  to  a  crisis ;  and 
that  the  evils  existing  in  that  country,  ' 
though  they  might  for  a  time  lie  hid, 
would  ultimately  burst  out  as  they  had 
now  done.  He  knew  he  was  addressing 
many  noble  Lords  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  though 
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they,  with  the  generous  feelings  of  their 
oonntrymen,  had  shown  the  deepest  in- 
terest and  sympathy  with  their  sufferings, 
and  had  given  the  strongest  possible  proof 
of  this  that  they  could  give*  by  subscribing 
largely  to  its  relief.  Still  he  could  not  but 
remember  that  Ireland  was  a  part  of  the 
British  empire,  as  much  so  as  York  or 
Lincoln;  and  as  in  the  body  human  so  in 
the  body  politic,  it  was  impossible  for  one 
member  to  suffer  without  all  the  members 
suffering  with  it.  He  considered  it  was 
fortunate  for  the  interests  of  Ireland  that 
there  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
during  the  present  crisis  a  noble  Lord 
whose  courage,  whose  determination,  and 
whose  single-mindedness  prompted  him  to 
take  immediate  and  decided  measures, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  for  the  relief  of  that 
distress.  And  he  could  not  but  think  that 
in  no  case  had  that  noble  Lord  shown  his 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land more  than  in  appointing  the  present 
illustrious  individual  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant;  and  he  wished  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bear  his  humble  testimony  to 
the  government  of  Lord  Besborough,  who, 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  by  his 
Anxiety  for  its  welfare,  and  his  attention 
io  everything  that  was  likely  to  forward 
its  interests,  had  gained  the  affections  of 
all  classes  of  the  people.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Koden)  had  been  opposed  to  that  noble  Lord 
for  ft  great  length  of  time,  on  many  occa- 
sions and  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects; 
yet  in  spite  of  that  opposition  he  had 
always  found  the  noble  Lord  ready  to 
listen  to  whatever  suggestions  he  (the  Earl 
of  Roden)  presumed  to  offer.  He  feared 
that  the  career  of  the  noble  Lord  was  too 
nearly  run,  and  that  it  would  not  be  long  till 
his  country  would  lose  him.  Yet  he  was 
the  more  anxious  to  make  this  statement, 
because  he  felt  that  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
connected  with  Ireland  was,  that  persons 
were  sent  ftom  England,  whether  as  Lords 
Lieutenant  or  as  Secretaries,  men  of  intel- 
ligence they  might  be,  men  of  worth,  but 
yet  totally  unacquainted  with  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  altogether  ignorant  of  its  cir- 
cumstances, having  so  much  to  learn  and 
80  much  to  unlearn,  that  by  the  time  they 
began  to  see  their  way,  and  to  act  for  the 
true  interests  of  the  country,  they  were  in 
the  course  of  things  recalled.  So  much 
was  this  the  case,  that  it  was  very  common 
for  an  individual  after  six  or  seven  months' 
residence  tcr  iancy  that  he  knew  all  about 
■the  country,  and  to  propose  measures 
whioh  his  situation  gave  authority  to,  but 


which  were  found  to  be  deeply  injurious  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  country.  This 
also  gave  rise  to  a  constant  reference  to 
the  Home  Office,  never  thoroughly  done 
away  with,  except  by  the  illustrious  indi- 
vidual to  whom  he  had  referred,  on  points 
where  there  the  head  of  the  Home  Office, 
however  able  in  other  respects  he  might 
be,  was  totally  unfit  to  advise.  This  had 
been  the  cause  of  much  misery  and  much 
evil  in  the  sister  country;  and  he,  there- 
fore, trusted  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  would  follow  up 
his  first  appointment,  should  it  unhappily 
be  necessary  to  do  so,  by  appointing  a  suc- 
cessor well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  Ireland,  and  able,  without  re- 
ference to  other  quarters,  to  administer 
the  laws  and  government  of  the  country. 
With  regard  to  the  measure  now  before 
them,  he  agreed  with  a  noble  Earl,  who, 
on  a  former  occasion,  recommended  that  it 
should  be  limited  in  its  duration  to  a  pe- 
riod of  three  or  four  years,  so  that  if  it 
were  found  to  work  injuriously  it  might  be 
revised.  Having  thanked  their  Lordships 
for  the  patience  with  which  they  had  heard 
him,  he  would  not  further  detain  them. 

House  in  Committee. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  moved  as  an 
Amendment  the  insertion  of  words  limiting 
the  Bill  to  the  1st  of  August,  1848,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  then  next  Session  of 
Parliament.  He  said  that  he  brought 
forward  the  Amendment  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  important  question  whether 
this  Bill  should  be  made  a  permanent  or  a 
temporary  enactment.  He  would  not  for 
the  present  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
whether  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years* 
limitation  was  to  be  preferred,  as  the  issue 
on  which  he  wished  to  take  their  Lordships' 
opinion  was  rather  on  the  general  question 
whether  there  ought  to  be  any  limitation 
to  the  duration  of  the  Bill,  or  whether  it 
should  be  of  a  permanent  character.  He 
would  proceed  to  explain  why  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  raise  this  question  on  the 
first  clause:  the  period  would  be  more  pro- 
perly discussed  when  the  clauses  came  be- 
fore the  Committee.  It  was  because  this 
was  the  first  time  that  the  principle  of 
granting  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied, 
as  well  as  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  had  been 
applied  to  Ireland.  If  he  had  proposed  to 
suspend  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  he  should 
be  recommending  the  suspension  df  the 
provisions  respecting  emigration,  work- 
houses, ex-officio  guardians,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Bill  to  which  he  had  no  oh- 
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jcti  oiit  considering  them  amendments  of 
the  permanent  law  already  in  existence. 
The  only  clauses  he  proposed  to  make 
temporary  were  those  which  introduced 
for  the  first  time  a  new  principle  of  relief. 
In  order  to  show  that  it  was  desirahle  to 
make  the  Bill  temporary,  he  need  only  re- 
fer to  the  speech  of  his  nohle  Friend  in  in- 
troducing it  to  their  Lordships*  notice  on 
the  second  reading.  His  nohle  Friend  on 
that  occasion,  with  the  candour  which  al- 
ways characterized  him,  admitted  the  ex- 
periment to  he  a  perilous  one.  That  was 
an  admission  in  which  there  were  few  who 
would  not  concur;  and  in  fact  he  might  ask 
whether  there  was  one  nohle  Lord  on  either 
side  of  their  Lordships*  House  who  could 
say  that  he  felt  no  douht  or  hesitation  with 
respect  to  the  future  working  of  this  mea- 
sure. Was  not  this,  then,  an  argument 
for  making  it  temporary  in  its  duration  in 
the  first  instance?  He  would  ask  those 
who  were  most  friendly  to  the  Bill  to  con- 
sider the  mode  in  which  it  had  heen  dis- 
cussed, the  circumstances  attending  its 
introduction,  and  the  time  at  which  it  had 
heen  hrought  forward.  Objections  had 
been  already  raised,  and  were  admitted 
to  be  well  founded,  as  to  the  danger 
of  permanent    legislation    in   a   time   of 

freat  and  unusual  danger  and  distress, 
[e  was  himself  in  a  position  to  call 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  some  few 
facts,  showing  the  danger  that  might 
attend  any  attempt  to  make  an  experiment 
such  as  they  were  called  upon  to  sanction, 
of  a  pennanent  character.  As  to  the 
amount  of  charge  under  this  Bill,  much 
had  already  been  said;  but  though  he  was 
disposed  to  regard  the  amount  of  the 
charge  or  burden  which  would  be  inflicted 
on  the  country  under  its  provisions  a  se- 
condary consideration,  he  thought  it  at  the 
same  time  a  point  which  was  by  means  to 
be  overlooked.  He  had  seen  it  put  for- 
ward in  a  most  able  public  journal,  that 
this  Bill  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
new  confiscation  of  the  landed  property  of 
Ireland.  If  that  was  so,  it  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  all  former  confiscations;  be- 
cause, on  former  occasions,  what  was  tiiken 
from  one  man  was  given  to  another,  where- 
as if  the  character  given  to  this  Bill  were 
A  good  one,  property  was  to  be  taken  from 
one  party,  not  to  be  given  to  another,  but 
to  be  treated  in  a  manner  which  would  to- 
tally •destroy  the  whole  basis  of  property 
in  that  country.  If  the  probable  charge 
under  this  Bill  was  to  bear  any  proportion 
to  that  under  the  Temporary  Relief  Act  at 


present  in  operation,  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  might  be  expected  to  reach 
could  be  formed  from  the  burdens  to  which 
property  in  Ireland  was  now  subjected. 
From  the  province  of  Munster,  with  which 
he  was  more  immediately  connected,  he 
had  seen  a  return,  in  which  the  estimate 
made  for  the  support  of  the  poor  for  three 
months  was  Il<.  in  the  pound  on  the  three 
months*  rating,  which  would  make  the 
amount  of  the  charge  on  the  annual 
rating,  supposing  the  same  expenditure 
to  continue,  no  less  than  4A$,  in  the 
pound.  JSven  in  the  province  of  Lein* 
ster,  which  was  a  more  favoured  part  of 
Ireland,  the  result  of  the  working  of  the 
Temporary  Relief  Act  was  such  as  ought 
to  open  their  Lordships'  eyes.  In  many 
districts  in  that  province,  the  rate  for  the 
three  months  was  said  to  be  10«.  in  the 
pound,  or  40«.  in  the  pound  for  the  year. 
One  of  his  correspondents  stated  in  a  letter 
to  him  on  this  subject — ''  One  gentleman 
whom  I  have  just  met,  says  that  the  rate 
is  I  Of.  in  his  district,  which  is  in  the 
county  of  Dublin  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis;"  and  he 
added — '*  But,  considering  the  Irish  char- 
acter, is  there  room  to  anticipate  lighter 
rates  in  future,  after  they  have  begun  to 
expect  to  be  fed  without  work?"  He 
would  beg  to  direct  their  Lordships'  atten- 
tion more  particularly  to  that  latter  sen- 
tence. It  was  possible  that  property 
might  recover  from  the  effects  of  such  a 
pressure  upon  it;  but  no  such  hope  could 
be  entertained  as  to  the  injury  done  to  the 
character  of  the  people.  The  evil  thus 
done  would  be  permanent;  and  need  he  say 
how  ruinous  would  be  the  consequences  of 
a  permanent  degradation  of  the  character 
of  the  people?  A  gentleman  writing  to 
him  from  Tipperary  said,  in  reference  to 
his  efforts  to  revise  the  labour  lists,  that 
'*  from  the  enormous  extent  to  which  they 
reach,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at 
the  truth.  All  are  most  anxious  to  enrol 
their  names  for  a  share  of  what  is  going. 
They  have  no  shame,  no  self-respect — the 
demoralisation  seems  complete.  The  wri- 
ter proceeded  to  refer  to  the  terror  which 
prevailed  as  to  the  consequences  of  turning 
off  the  people  employed,  and  said  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests  with  whom  he  was 
acting  were  unable  to  step  the  torrent. 
Under  such  a  state  of  society,  he  did  not 
venture  to  propose  to  their  Lordships  the 
rejection  of  this  Bill;  but  he  would  ask 
them  to  pause  before  they  made  it  perma- 
nent.   He  would  ask  the  Government,  who 
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of  all  others  mast  be  certain  tliat  this  was 
a  perilons  experiment,  and  must  feel  anx- 
ious as  to  its  results,  not  to  persevere  in 
seeking  to  put  it  on  the  Statute-book  in  a 
permanent  form.  It  might,  however,  be 
asked,  where  was  the  difference  between 
enacting  a  permanent  and  a  temporary 
law  ?  It  might  be  said,  that  surely  Parlia- 
ment had  it  in  its  own  discretion  to  repeal 
the  law  at  any  time,  if  it  found  it  to  be 
attended  with  bad  effects.  He  could  not 
agree  in  the  propriety  of  viewing  the  ques- 
tion in  that  light.  In  the  first  place,  the 
principle  of  enacting  a  law  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, when  its  operation  was  not  sure, 
was  not  at  all  a  new  principle;  and  on  this 
point  he  might  observe,  that  he  trusted 
they  would  hear  from  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vemment  what  was  the  duration  which  was 
proposed  to  be  introduced  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  new  Poor  Law  Commission,  to 
which  they  were  entrusting  a  power  of  un- 
exampled extent  over  the  property  of  the 
people.  He  wished  to  know  if  it  was  not 
intended  that  that  Commission  should  be 
temporary?  The  original  Poor  Law  was 
passed,  if  he  was  not  much  mistaken,  as  a 
temporary  measure.  But  as  regarded  the 
Bill  before  them,  were  there  not,  he  would 
ask,  peculiar  reasons  why  it  should  be 
passed  as  a  temporary  Bill?  Such  mea- 
sures as  that  before  them  were  not  to  be 
considered  merely  within  the  definite 
bounds  of  their  provisions.  They  were  to 
be  considered  in  reference  to  the  expecta- 
tions which  they  would  create  in  the  coun- 
tfy,  quite  as  much  as  in  reference  to  the 
actual  enactments  which  they  contained; 
and  their  Lordships  should,  therefore,  bear 
in  mind  that  by  passing  this  Bill  as  a  per- 
manent measure,  they  held  out  to  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland  the  expectation  that  they 
were  to  be  entitled  permanently  to  relief. 
In  submitting  his  Amendment  for  the  de- 
cision of  their  Lordships,  he  would  remind 
them  that  in  supporting  it  no  noble  Lord 
pledged  himself  against  the  principle  of 
the  Bill.  As  to  the  other  Amendments  on 
the  Paper  of  a  like  tendency,  he  would  not 
refer  at  present  to  them,  as  he  thought 
the  great  question  to  have  decided  was, 
not  whether  the  Bill  should  be  limited  to 
two  years  or  to  three  years,  but  whether  it 
ought  to  be  passed  as  a  permanent  or  as  a 
temporary  enactment. 

Lord  ABINGER  said,  that  he  felt  very 
deeply  on  this  question.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Monteagle)  that  if 
the  present  Bill  were  suffered  to  pass  into 
law»  the  whole  available  resources  of  Ire- 


land would  be  spent,  not  in  improving  but 
in  deteriorating  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  How  hard  had  it  been 
found,  even  in  this  country,  where  it  might 
be  said  there  was  continued  commercial 
prosperity,  to  endure  a  Poor  Law,  and  how 
many  changes  and  modifications  had  they 
not  been  obliged  to  adopt  ?  In  England, 
besides,  there  was  a  substantial  class  of 
yeomanry  and  tenantry,  standing  between 
the  landlord  and  the  labourer,  and  anxious 
to  keep  down  the  rates  and  to  discourage 
pauperism  ;  but  in  Ireland  the  reverse  of 
all  these  circumstances  might  be  said  to 
exist.  If  the  proposition  of  his  noble 
Friend  did  not  receive  the  assent  of  the 
House,  he  would  propose  another  Amend- 
ment which  he  thought  would  be  service- 
able, namely,  to  enact  that  after  the  passing 
of  this  Bill  no  person  who  entered  into  the 
state  of  matrimony  should  have  any  right 
for  themselves  or  their  dependants  to  out- 
door relief.  Those  who  heard  him  seemed 
surprised;  but  really  he  knew  no  other  pro- 
viso which  was  likely  to  be  so  effective  or 
so  successful.  If  their  Lordships  had  the 
courage  to  adopt  that  proposition,  he 
thought  it  would  be  found  most  useful,  and 
the  enactment  would  not  take  away  a 
right  at  present  possessed  from  any  one. 
The  noble  Lord  was  further  understood  to 
say  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
were  at  present  interested  in  promoting 
marriages,  in  consequence  of  the  fees  they 
received  for  marriages  being  their  principal 
means  of  support;  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
misery  which  occurred  among  the  lower 
classes  in  Ireland,  even  before  the  present 
crisis,  was  owing  to  the  habit  of  imprudent 
marriages  by  the  peasantry.  He  would 
not  further  detain  their  Lordships. 

The  Eabl  of  WICKLOW  was  aware 
that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Monteagle)  had 
a  perfect  right  to  bring  forward  the  Amend- 
ment which  he  had  proposed  for  rendering 
the  present  a  temporary  measure;  but* 
when  it  was  considered  that  there  were  on 
the  Paper  a  number  of  Amendments  to  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  more  ju- 
dicious and  expedient  if  their  Lordships 
were  to  defer  coming  to  any  decision  as  to 
the  permanency  of  the  Bill  till  they  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  dis- 
cussions and  knowing  the  amendments 
which  might  be  made  upon  the  measure. 
The  principal  argument  employed  agunst 
the  permanency  of  the  Bill  by  the  noble 
Lora,  was  founded  on  the  proposal  to  give 
out-door  relief ;  yet  the  very  next  Amend- 
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ment  on  the  Paper  was  one  by  Us  noble 
Friend  to  remove  tbat  proposal  from  the 
Bill.  Now,  it  might  happen  that  this  or 
any  of  the  other  amendments,  if  agreed  to, 
would  alter  the  opinion  which  their  Lord- 
ships entertained  on  the  question  of  per- 
manency; and  hence  the  propriety  of  these 
being  disposed  of  first.  He  (the  Earl  of 
Wicklow)  meant  to  propose  that  the  Bill 
should  last  for  three  years;  but  his  reasons 
were  very  different  from  those  given  by 
his  noble  Friend,  who  wished  to  limit  it  to 
a  year  and  a  half  only.  His  belief  was, 
that  whether  they  passed  it  for  one  year  or 
for  three,  this  must  be  a  permanent  mea- 
sure ;  and  his  object  was  to  ensure  at  the 
end  of  three  years  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject  before  Parliament.  If  it  was  then 
found  to  have  defects,  these  could  be  re- 
moved; and  if  it  proved  a  beneficial  mea- 
sure, then  there  would  be  good  grounds 
for  renewing  it.  He  would  suggest  to  his 
noble  Friend  that  he  should  now  withdraw 
his  Amendment,  and  let  the  Bill  pass 
through  Committee,  after  which  he  could 
have  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  his  proposal. 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  seeing  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  had  tendered  an 
advice  to  the  noble  Lord  who  had  moved  this 
Amendment,  he  would  give  his  advice  also 
to  the  noble  Lord,  and  it  would  be,  not  to 
adopt  the  advice  which  had  on  this  occa- 
sion been  given  him.  He  thought  that  in- 
stead of  being  an  injudiciously  contrived 
Amendment,  it  was  the  most  judicious  that 
in  the  circumstances  could  have  been 
brought  forward.  If  he  were  a  friend  to 
the  Bill,  no  doubt  he  would  strenuously 
object  to  such  an  Amendment.  He  would 
be  committing  the  most  blundering  thing 
in  the  world  S,  being  in  favour  of  the  Bill, 
he  were  to  support  this  Amendment;  but, 
not  being  friendly  to  the  Bill,  he  thought 
the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord  ought  to 
be  passed.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Wicklow)  said,  that  if  this  measure  passed 
at  all,  it  must  be  a  permanent  one  ;  and 
yet  his  own  Amendment  was,  that  it  should 
be  passed  for  three  years.  He  was  die- 
posed  to  approve  of  the  Amendment  before 
the  House,  because  it  would  mitigate  the 
pressure  of  an  impolitic  measure,  and  be- 
cause, at  the  end  of  the  time  specified,  it 
would  give  Parliament  an  opportunity  of 
reconsidering  that  measure.  He  was  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  passing  of  any  per- 
manent measure  under  the  pressure  of  a 
temporarr  necessity.  In  1 834,  when  they 
pasMd  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 


they  did  not  avow  that  it  was  more  than 
an  experimental  measure,  though  it  was 
based  on  the  best  and  soundest  principles. 
The  question  now  before  their  Lordships 
was  simply  "  permanent  "  or  "temporary;*' 
and  in  that  view  of  the  question  ought  the 
decision  of  every  Member  of  the  House  to 
be  given. 

The  Marqubss  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
▼cry  gl^  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  sentiments  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Brougham)  before  he  rose  to 
deliver  the  very  few  words  which  he  was 
now  about  to  address  to  the  House.  In  the 
first  place,  however,  he  would  say  that  he 
thought  his  noble  Friend  (Lord.Monteagle) 
who  proposed  this  Amendment  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  doing  so  at  the  time  he 
had  selected;  but  at  the  same  time  it  could 
not  be  denied  by  any  one  that  it  was  an 
inconvenient  course  to  pronounce  an  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  a  Bill  should  be  perma- 
nent or  temporary,  without  knowing  what 
the  Bill  really  was.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  stated  that  he  supported 
the  Amendment,  because  it  would  injure 
the  Bill,  which  he  thought  a  bad  measure. 
In  other  words,  he  was  calling  upon  the 
House  to  form  a  deliberate  judgment 
without  having  the  means  of  forming 
that  judgpnent  laid  before  them.  His 
noble  and  learned  Friend  announced  that 
he  took  the  course  of  supporting  the 
Amendment  because  he  thought  it  would 
defeat  the  Bill. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  had  said  «Mimtl." 
He  said  it  would  limit  the  operation  of  the 
Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE : 
"Limit!"  Yes;  but  his  noble  Friend 
said  he  would  support  the  Amendment 
because  he  was  opposed  altogether  to  the 
Bill.  Now  it  was  not  so  with  his  noMe 
Friend  on  the  bench  below  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle)  for  he  approved  of  a  part  of  it.  He 
had  heard  his  noble  Friend  more  than  once 
state,  that  to  one  part  of  the  Bill  he  of- 
fered no  opposition  whatever,  and  that  the 
most  prominent,  in  its  character,  of  the 
whole  Bill,  being  the  clause  which  pro- 
vided that  out-door  relief  should  be  given 
to  the  sick  and  disabled,  and  to  all  those 
who  were  specified  in  the  clause.  Now,  it 
could  not  be  assumed  by  that  House,  be- 
fore thoy  came  to  the  end  of  the  Bill,  thai 
the  Bill  might  not  be  rednced  to  that  one 
clause;  and  if  it  were  so,  the  effect  of  the 
noble  Lord's  Amendment  would  be  to  pre- 
vent that  bocoming  a  permanent  measure. 
He  agreed  with  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
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Earl  (ilie  Earl  of  Wicklow)  that  the  House 
should  see  in  what  shape  they  framed  the 
Bill  hefore  thej  decided  whether  it  ought 
to  he  permanent  or  temporary.  The  oh- 
jec^on  he  made  to  the  Amendment  was  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  opinion  he 
entertained,  that  it  was  advantageous  to 
rive  the  measure  the  form  of  a  permanent 
jBill.  He  contended,  that  in  a  measure  of 
such  importance,  requiring  new  machinery 
in  Ireland,  and  the  concurrence  and  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  that  country,  the  very 
circumstance  of  its  heing  held  out  that  it 
was  only  to  he  temporary,  was  in  itself 
calculated  to  deprive  them  of  that  which 
was  essential  for  the  carrying  out  of  the 
measure.  To  give  a  temporary  character 
to  the  Bill,  woidd  he  to  insure  its  defeat 
when  it  came  to  he  put  in  force  in  Ireland. 
He,  therefore,  asked  their  Lordships  not  to 
hold  out  to  the  puhltc  of  Ireland  the  idea 
that  this  was  only  to  he  a  temporary  mea- 
sure, and  thereby  do  that  which  would  na- 
turally tend  to  defeat  its  object. 

Lord  STANLEY:  My  Lords,  this 
question  lies  within  the  smallest  possible 
compass  ;  but  I  cannot  abstain  from  ex- 
pressing the  strong  opinion  that  I  feel 
upon  it.  The  noble  Marquess,  in  the  ob- 
servations which  he  has  just  addressed  to 
your  Lordships,  has  failed  to  answer  the 

ground  on  which  my  noble  Friend  opposite 
as  made  his  Amendment.  In  point  of 
fact,  my  Lords,  the  noble  Marquess  has 
not  denied  that  which  is  the  groundwork 
of  my  noble  Friend *s  proposition.  He  has 
not  denied  that  this  is  in  itself  a  very  ha- 
zardous measure.  He  has  not  denied  that 
this  measure  does  introduce  a  class  of  re- 
lief different  from  any  given  before ;  and 
that  a  different  class  of  persons,  subjected 
to  very  different  authorities  and  under  dif- 
ferent control  and  management,  to  an  ex- 
tent hitherto  unknown  in  Ireland,  will  be 
entitled  to  relief;  and  that  it  will  impose 
upon  the  resources  of  Ireland  a  burden 
which  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  those 
resources  to  hear.  What,  then,  under 
these  circumstances,  does  my  noble  Friend 
propose  ?  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  expose 
myself  to  the  attacks  of  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Brougham),  whose 
movements  are  so  rapid  that  I  can  hardly 
take  notice  of  them.  I  shall,  I  say,  ,no 
doubt  expose  myself  to  the  charge  of  blun- 
dering by  my  noble  and  learned  Friend,  in 
supporting  the  Amendment  of  my  noble 
Friend  opposite.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  am 
not  hostile  to  this  Bill.  I  have  supported 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill.     I  think 


that  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  are  so 
critical,  and  the  danger  of  non-interference 
is  BO  great,  that  I  think  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  done  rightly  in  advising 
your  Lordships  to  take  this  measure  into 
your  serious  and  calm  consideration.  But, 
my  Lords,  it  is  not  inconsistent  to  support 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assent  to  the  proposition  of  my 
noble  Friend  opposite.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess admitted  that  this  Bill  is  an  experi- 
ment; but  he  also  said,  that  if  they  dealt 
with  it  as  an  experiment  they  would  coun- 
teract the  efficiency  of  the  measure.  I, 
my  Lords,  do  not  concur  in  that  view.  I 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  very  know- 
ledge  of  the  n,eas«7e  not  being  a'penna- 
nent  one,  the  knowledge  that  every  subject 
in  connexion  with  it  will  be  scrutinized  by 
the  Legislature  with  the  utmost  strictness 
— that  the  knowledge  that  the  manner  in 
which  it  shall  be  carried  out  will  be  watched 
with  the  greatest  attention,  will  induce  the 
landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  to  work  out 
its  provisions  with  greater  circumspection 
and  energy  than  would  be  exhibited  if  they 
deemed  its  measures  essentially  permanent, 
and  that  they  had  only  the  chance  of  errors 
and  defects  in  the  administration  being  de- 
tected and  remedied  by  future  legislation. 
My  Lords,  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
if  it  be  passed  merely  as  a  temporary  mea- 
sure in  the  first  instance,  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  will  be  carried  into  opera- 
tion will  be  far  more  favourable  than  if  it 
he  carried  as  it  now  stands.  My  Lords,  I 
certainly  do  not  very  well  understand  the 
principles  which  are  contended  for  by  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  on  the 
back  benches,  who  has  given  notice  him- 
self of  an  Amendment  for  limiting  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  to  a  year  and  a  half. 
[The  Earl  of  Wicklow  :  No,  no;  for  three 
years.  ]  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  oppose 
the  Motion  of  my  noble  Friend,  which  says 
that  the  operation  of  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
limited  to  some  definite  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  hazardous  nature  of  the 
measure.  [The  Earl  of  Wicklow  :  I  did 
not  say  I  should  oppose  his  Motion;  I  sup- 
port it.]  Of  course  I  beg  the  noble  Earl  s 
pardon  for  having  misunderstood  him.  I 
was  judging  from  the  character  of  his 
speech.  I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  it 
is  not  the  noble  EarFs  intention  to  oppose 
the  Amendment,  which  I  hope  my  noble 
Friend  intends  to  press  to  a  division.  For 
my  own  part,  I  certainly  will  cordially  sup- 
port that  Amendment,  although,  as  I  have 
already  told  your  Lordships,  not  in  any 
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spirit  of  hostility  to  this  measure — ^not  with 
%nj  desire  to  prevent  its  heing  tried,  and 
not  with  the  least  desire  to  prevent  its 
being  safely  worked  as  an  experiment 
—but  because  I  firmly  believe  that  if  it  is 
at  once  to  be  adopted  as  a  permanent  mea- 
sure, Parliament  by  so  doing  will  materially 
impede  its  being  effectually  carried  out. 
If,  after  a  certain  period,  it  shall  prove  to 
be  a  desirable  measure,  but  requires  to  be 
perfected,  we  canthen,  if  possible,  attempt 
to  perfect  it,  and  then,  when  all  its  hazards 
are  removed,  I  believe  that  it  will  work  a 
deal  of  no  inconsiderable  benefit  to  Ire- 
land. 

The  Archbishop  of  DUBLIN  would 
state  the  grounds  on  which  he  intended  to 
support  the  Motion  made  by  the  noble 
Loni.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
he  did  not  consider  the  vote  he  proposed 
giving  ought  to  imply  any  hostility  to 
the  measure.  It  was  very  true  that  he 
did  not  entertain  so  much  hope  as,  and 
that  he  did  not  entertain  much  greater 
fears  than,  many  noble  Lords  respecting 
the  working  of  this  Bill;  but  he  begged  to 
state,  most  solemnly,  that  had  he  enter- 
tained much  greater  hope  and  felt  much 
less  fear  than  he  did,  he,  nevertheless, 
should  have  supported  the  very  same 
Amendment.  He  would  support  the 
Amendment,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  all  parties,  even  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill,  that  this  was  a  ha- 
zardous experiment;  and  not  only  was  it 
not  denied  that  it  was  a  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous experiment — that  they  would  have 
to  steer  their  way  through  rocks,  and 
shoals,  and  over  quicksands,  but  it  was 
granted  also,  that  the  occasion  of  bring- 
ing forward  this  measure  was  a  very  great 
and  pressing  emergency  —  one  likely  to 
confuse  men's  judgments  and  lead  them 
to  rash  conclusions.  It  was  also  univer- 
sally conceded,  that  the  Bill  was  of  a  char- 
acter which  could  not  insure  success,  as 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  had 
remarked,  without  a  very  zealous  and  cor- 
dial co-operation  by  many  different  persons, 
in  different  situations,  of  different  classes 
and  descriptions,  in  Ireland;  and  unless 
there  was  among  all  these  zeal,  upright- 
ness, and  public  spirit.  He  confessed,  as 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  observing  a  few 
nights  ago,  he  felt  great  apprehension — 
more,  perhaps,  than  some  noble  Lords  did 
— as  to  the  successful  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  this  Bill  was  to  be  car- 
ried into  operation.  It  was  admitted  that 
there  were  required  a  number  of  registers 


which  as  yet  they  had  no  proof  existed, 
and  of  which,  if  they  did  exist,  they  had 
made  no  kind  of  trial.  Had,  however,  all 
these  facilities  of  which  they  were  in  want 
been  at  hand,  still  he  did  protest  most 
solemnly  that  he  should  have  advised  cau- 
tion in  so  hazardous  and  important  an  ex- 
periment, and  should  have  supported  such 
an  Amendment  as  that  put  forth  by  the 
noble  Lord.  He  was  told,  that  predicting 
there  would  be  such  and  such  abuses,  was 
not  to  be  considered  as  offering  arguments 
against  the  proper  use  of  the  measure, 
because  the  intention  of  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  was  to  avoid  all  such  abuses.  He 
was  aware  of  this  ;  he  gave  the  House  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  credit  for  the 
best  intentions  and  designs,  and  he  readily 
admitted  that  such  and  such  were  abuses, 
and  were  not  to  be  considered  as  anything 
else  ;  and  that  every  maladministration  of 
a  law  was  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
principle  of  the  law.  At  the  same  time, 
the  probability  was  not  to  be  forgotten; 
and,  in  considering  the  administration  of 
the  law,  they  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  liability  to  abuse.  When,  therefore, 
they  had  so  momentous  an  experiment  to 
try,  and  so  heavy  a  responsibihty  on  them, 
and  when  there  was  so  much  uncertainty 
respecting  the  machinery  by  which  this 
Bill  would  work,  it  did  behove  them  to 
keep  clear  of  all  suspicion,  and  not  rashly 
to  pass,  as  a  permanent  measure,  that  of 
which  they  had  not  yet  had  a  triid,  and  of 
which  they  could  not  be  adequate  to  judge 
without  having  made  trial. 

The  Earl  of  ROSSE  supported  the 
Amendment.  Many  and  great  as  had  been 
the  complaints  of  the  people  of  Liverpool 
of  the  hardships  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected by  the  vast  immigration  of  Irish 
poor,  they  knew  very  well  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  Poor  Law  in  Ireland  would 
not  prevent  the  Irish  labourers  from  coming 
over  to  seek  eniployment.  In  Glasgow  the 
inhabitants  suffered  still  more  than  the 
people  of  Liverpool  from  the  immigration 
of  Irish  poor;  and  he  had  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  a 
short  time  since,  complaining  of  the  hard- 
ships they  were  suffering  from  the  influx  of 
Irish  paupers;  but  whilst  they  prayed  the 
House  to  establish  a  provision  in  Ireland 
for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  they  express- 
ed a  strong  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
well  to  introduce  ir  provision  for  the  relief 
of  the  able-bodied. 

The  Marquess  of  GLANRICARDE  was 
satisfied  that  no  Poor  Law,  however  wisely 
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formed,  could  have  been  effectual  under 
the  present  calamity  which  prevailed  in 
Ireland.  There  was  no  doubt  that  many 
landlords  had  done  much  for  the  relief  of 
the  distress;  but  still  much  more  was  re- 
quisite than  depending  upon  that  descrip- 
tion of  relief ;  therefore,  some  measure  like 
the  present  was  absolutely  necessary.  En- 
t-ertaining  this  opinion,  he  felt  that  whether 
the  Bill  was  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  would 
be  infinitely  aggravated  by  the  adoption 
of  the  Amendment.  Nothing  would  do 
more  to  disarrange  the  machinery  of  this 
measure  than  holding  it  out  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  that  this  Bill  was  only  to  be  of 
a  temporary  nature.  The  Bill  was  not 
one,  as  had  been  described  by  the  most 
reverend  Prelate,  for  the  establishment  of 
indiscriminate  out- door  relief;  for  it  was 
intended  that  such  relief  was  only  to  be 
given  at  the  discretion  of  the  boards  of 
guardians:  to  make  it  temporary  might 
raise  an  impression  that  out-door  relief 
must  be  given  under  it,  while  they  ought 
to  be  led  to  consider  it  as  the  steady, 
regular  law  of  the  land.  No  doubt  the 
present  temporary  emergency  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  bringing  forward  this 
measure;  but  they  were  also  called  upon  to 
legislate  for  a  permanent  object.  There 
would  always  be  a  number  of  cases  of 
destitution  for  which  accommodation  could 
not  be  afforded  in  the  workhouses  for  want 
of  room;  and  if  there  was  no  out-door  re- 
lief, such  persons  would  be  exposed  to 
starvation.  It  was  for  this  class  that  out- 
door relief  was  chiefly  intended.  Was  it 
to  be  said,  that,  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
they  would  return  to  the  lamentable  state 
of  things  which  had  that  night  been  so 
painfully  described,  and  again  leave  the 
poor  on  the  brink  of  starvation  ?  If  this 
was  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  temporary 
measure,  neither  the  landowners  nor  the 
tenantry  would  zealously  address  them- 
selves to  carry  it  into  effective  operation. 
If  they  adopted  the  Amendment,  they 
might  very  reasonably  be  told  that  they 
were  about  to  pass  such  a  bad  measure 
that  they  feared  to  make  it  permanent. 

The  Mabqitess  of  WESTMEATH  felt 
called  upon  to  support  the  Amendment,  as 
he  considered  the  Bill  to  be  only  an  ex- 
periment. 

The  Earl  of  HADDINGTON  was  sa- 
tisfied that  that  portion  of  the  measure 
having  reference  to  out-door  relief  should 
only  be  temporary,  as  it  was  desirable  to 
see  how  the  principle  would  work. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  his  ob- 


ject was  to  make  only  that  part  of  the  Bill 
which  referred  to  out-door  relief  temporary, 
and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  better  to 
limit  its  operation  to  a  year  and  a  half, 
rather  than  three  yean.  What  he  wished 
to  secure  by  his  Amendment  was,  that  at 
the  end  of  a  certain  period  the  BiU  should 
be  open  to  revision.  If  a  BiU  was  brought 
in  which  would  affect  England,  as  he  and 
others  believed  this  measure  would  affect 
Ireland,  he  was  satisfied  there  would  be  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
or  the  Legislature  to  take  it  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  enact  it  only  for  a  limited  pe- 
riod. 

Earl  GREY  was  surprised  that  this 
Amendment  was  treated  as  a  matter  of 
comparatively  small  importance.  The  no- 
ble Lord  said,  that  his  object  was  to  make 
the  principle  of  out-door  relief  temporary; 
and  while  other  parts  of  the  Bill  were  to  be 
made  of  a  permanent  character,  that  por- 
tion of  it  relating  to  out-door  relief  was 
only  to  be  enacted  for  a  limited  period. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  explained,  that  he 
had  given  notice  of  two  Amendments;  the 
second  of  them  was  the  omission  of  the 
clauses  authorizing  out-door  relief  to  the 
able-bodied  poor.  But  when  he  came  to 
consider  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  he 
found  they  contained  two  series  of  legisla- 
tive measures;  one  consisted  of  a  number 
of  clauses  amending  the  present  Poor  Law 
Bill,  very  advisable  to  be  adopted;  the  other 
included  the  relief  clauses,  creating  a  sys- 
tem of  relieving  officers,  and  authorizing 
the  giving  of  money  and  relief  out  of  doors. 
His  proposition  was  to  make  all  these  re- 
lief clauses  subject  to  revision  at  the  end 
of  one,  two,  or  three  years,  leaving  the 
other  portions  of  the  Bill  permanent. 

Earl  GREY  thought  the  noble  Lord 
had  exactly  confirmed  his  argument.  The 
noble  Lord  had  proposed  to  leave  one  por- 
tion of  the  Bill  permanent;  but  that  part 
which  extended  the  administration  of  relief 
to  classes  to  which  it  had  not  been  hitherto 
given,  he  proposed  should  only  be  tem- 
porary. And  what  had  the  noble  Loi'd 
also  told  them  ?  That,  if  he  could,  he  would 
induce  their  Lordships  to  reject  the  princi- 
ple of  out^door  relief  altogether.  But,  de- 
spairing of  prevailing  in  that,  against  the 
almost  unanimous  sense  of  this  country,  he 
called  on  their  Lordships  to  accomplish  by 
a  side-wind  and  indirectly  what  he  could 
not  do  directly.  If  he  dared  not  altogether 
reject  the  extension  of  relief  in  Ireland,  he 
would  damage  and  injure  the  administra- 
tion of  that  relief  to  the  utmost  extent. 
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Tliat  was  the  view  he  took  of  the  noble 
Lord's  Amendment,  which  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Brougham)  had  truly  said,  it  would 
be  a  gross  blunder  in  any  friend  of  the  Bill 
to  vote  for.  The  effect  of  the  Amendment 
would  be  this,  to  compel  the  trial  of  a 
great  experiment  under  every  possible  dis- 
advantage. What  could  be  gained  by  it  ?  If 
Parliament  should  haye  reason  to  think  it 
had  committed  an  error,  it  was  perfectly  in 
its  power  to  retrace  its  steps.  But,  if  they 
adopted  the  Amendment,  they  would  try 
the  experiment  under  a  legislative  confes- 
sion that  they  had  no  confidence  in  its  suc- 
cess— ^under  a  Parliamentary  declaration 
that  they  expected  it  to  fail.  They  were 
aware  of  the  state  of  opinion  in  Ireland  on 
this  subject.  It  was  impossible  to  deny 
there  was  in  that  country  a  great  indispo- 
sition to  grant  relief — that  boards  of  guar- 
dians had  sometimes  to  be  compelled  to  do 
their  duty — and  that  they  did  not  discharge 
their  duties  like  boards  of  guardians  in 
England.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  deceive  themselves.  With  those  feelings 
existing,  they  must  not  alter  the  law  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  declare  it,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  Parliament,  to  be  a  dangerous  and 
inefficient  one.  He  knew  it  was  said  there 
were  precedents — ^that  the  English  Poor 
Law  was  only  passed  for  a  limited  time; 
but  it  was  only  the  most  unimportant  part 
of  that  Bill  which  was  made  temporary. 
The  more  dangerous  and  critical  was  this 
experiment,  the  more  firmly  he  was  per- 
suaded of  the  impolicy  of  not  trying  it 
under  every  possible  advantage;  but  the 
great  principle  they  were  about  to  employ 
was  not  one  of  experiment  or  doubt;  it 
was  one  on  which  his  opinion  was  entirely 
made  up;  it  was  the  principle  that  pro- 
perty should  be  compelled  in  one  shape  or 
another  to  provide  a  subsistence  for  the 
distressed  classes  of  the  community.  That 
great  principle  had  been  recognised  for  300 
years  in  England;  and  he  was  prepared  to 
recognise  it,  not  for  three  years  only,  but 
permanently,  in  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord 
mistook  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land on  the  subject.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  people  of  England — and  he  conceived 
it  to  be  a  just  one— that  the  right  of  an 
Irish  pauper  to  out-door  relief  ought  not  to 
commence  when  he  landed  at  Liverpool. 
What  was  the  state  of  things  now  exist- 
ing ?  An  Irish  pauper  when  he  landed  at 
Liverpool  was  legally  entitled,  under  the 
description  of  a  casual  poor  person,  to  be 
relieved  out  of  the  workhouse  if  relief  could 
not  be  afforded  within  the  workhouse.  The 


people  of  Liverpool,  and  the  people  of  Eng» 
land  generally,  thought  it  was  very  hard 
that  the  legal  obligation  to  maintain  the 
poor  of  Ireland  should  commence  only 
when  they  landed  in  this  country.  Whilst 
they  remained  in  Ireland,  and  the  work- 
houses continued  full,  they  had  no  legal 
claim  to  relief.  It  was  desirable  that  all 
parts  of  the  empire  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  regarded  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  poor.  It  was  impossible  to 
leave  the  law  m  its  present  state,  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  unrestricted  inter- 
course between  Ireland  and  England. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  that  hia 
noble  Friend  who  had  just  addressed  their 
Lordships  had  favoured  them  with  a  gal-> 
lant  and  hearty  defence  of  the  measure; 
he  certainly  seemed  to  be  troubled  with 
none  of  the  doubts  and  fears  which  char- 
acterized the  address  of  the  noble  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  induced  him  to  describe  it  as 
being  a  perilous  experiment.  His  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Ooloniea 
appeared  to  be  determined  to  pass  the 
Bill  as  it  stood,  whatever  might  be  the 
consequences.  He  admired  his  noble 
Friend's  courage  and  heartiness;  but  he 
would  advise  him  to  deal  with  so  moment- 
ous a  measure  as  that  under  consideration 
in  a  spirit  of  prudence  and  moderation,  ra- 
ther than  of  seal  and  inflexibility.  He 
dissented  from  the  correctness  of  his  noble 
Friend's  statement,  that  the  Bill  would  es- 
tablish in  Ireland  a  state  of  things  which 
had  for  three  centuries  existed  in  England. 
The  Statute  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  did 
not  bear  out  the  proposition,  for  it  merely 
enacted  that  the  inhabitants  of  parishes 
should  set  their  poor  to  work,  and  levy  a 
rate  for  the  payment  of  their  wages.  He 
positively  denied  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  those  who  framed  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth^ 
that  the  burden  of  muntaining  the  poor 
should  fall  upon  the  land;  it  was  intended 
that  each  inhabitant  of  a  parish  should 
contribute  the  burden  according  to  his 
means,  whatever  they  might  consist  of. 
Now,  it  was  very  well  known  that  what- 
ever burdens  were  placed  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  different  districts  in  Ireland, 
they  would  all  fall  ultimately  upon  the 
land  itself.  He  thought  that  his  noble 
Friend  had  done  ri^^t  in  moving  the 
Amendment  that  was  then  under  their  con- 
sideration— and  he  had  done  right  in  placing 
that  Amendment  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 
The  simple  object  of  the  Amendment  was 
thb :  that  Parliament  should  not  bind  it- 
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self  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
principle  involyed  in  the  measure  of  the 
Government.  It  was  in  that  spirit  he  was 
acting,  when  he  was  supporting  the  Amend- 
ment; and  he  contended  that  there  could 
he  no  danger  in  legislating  in  that  spirit. 
The  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies, in  opposing  the  Motion  of  his  noble 
Friend,  asked  them  whether  Parliament 
would  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  legislat- 
ing at  any  future  time,  ijf  they  found  the 
measure  imperfect  ?  Of  course,  Parliament 
had  at  all  times  the  power  of  retracing 
their  steps,  or  of  taking  cognizance  of  this 
measure;  but  there  was  a  very  great  dif- 
ference between  the  repealing  of  the  Act, 
and  the  continuance  of  it.  If  they  passed 
this  Bill  as  a  permanent  measure,  they 
would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  putting  it 
out  of  their  power  of  effectually  legislating 
upon  the  subject  at  a  future  time. 

The  Earl  of  DEVON  observed,  that  it 
appeared  from  reports  on  the  subject,  and 
finally  from  the  report  of  the  Commission 
with  which  he  had  been  connected,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
were,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  exposed  to  the  greatest  wretchedness 
and  misery,  depending /or  their  subsistence 
merely  upon  temporary  and  casual  relief. 
That  subsistence,  miserable  and  uncertain 
as  it  was,  had  depended  hitherto  upon  the 
cheapest  food  that  could  possibly  be  pro- 
cured. The  case  of  these  unhappy  be- 
ings was,  however,  now  aggravated  to  a 
most  frightful  extent  by  the  loss  of  the  po- 
tato; and  they  could  not  maintain  their 
subsistence  unless  they  purchased  food  of 
a  much  dearer  quality.  The  means  of  pro- 
curing this  food  could  only  be  obtained  by 
affording  the  people  adequate  employment. 
It  was  stated  as  an  argument  against  af- 
fording out-door  relief,  that  it  would  teach 
the  people  to  rely  upon  eleemosynary  as- 
sistance; but  he  would  ask,  was  it  possible 
for  the  peasant  in  Ireland  to  obtain  by  his 
own  efforts  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
the  subsistence  necessary  for  his  support  ? 
It  was  only  possible  by  every  person  who 
could  give  employment  exerting  himself  to 
afford  it.  He  considered  the  measure 
would  be  useful  that  was  likely  to  induce 
the  landlords  and  occupiers  to  unite  toge- 
ther and  give  that  employment  to  the  peo- 
ple; and  if  this  Bill  passed,  in  case  they 
did  not  give  employment  to  the  people, 
they  must  maintain  them  in  a  state  of  idle- 
ness. As  the  law  now  stood,  the  person 
requiring  relief  could  only  claim  to  be  re- 
lieved in  the  workhouse.    Now,  suppose 


there  were  ten  persons  who  were  unable  to 
procure  employment,  and  that  it  became 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  apply  for 
relief ;  and  suppose  five  only  of  them  could 
be  admitted  into  the  workhouse,  and  the 
other  five  were  told  that  the  workhouse 
being  full,  they  could  not,  under  the  law, 
get  relief,  he  did  not  think  that  was  ar  satis- 
factory mode  of  proceeding.  It  was  said 
that  this  would  be  a  fearftil  experiment; 
but  it  was  to  be  apprehended  that  much 
more  danger  would  result  fh)m  not  making 
it  permanent,  and  that  the  danger  would 
be  greater  if,  after  giving  the  people  of 
Ireland  the  right  to  claim  out-door  relief 
for  three  years,  they  then  turned  about 
and  said,  "  This  cannot  be,  we  must  repeal 
that  law,  and  Aot  give  out-door  relief.'* 
He  believed  the  measure  to  be  one  of  jus- 
tice and  necessity,  and  supported  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  observed,  that  on 
that  occasion,  however  willing  he  might  be 
under  other  circumstances,  he  would  not 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  main  princi- 
ple of  the  Relief  Bill.  From  the  actually 
acknowledged  condition  in  which  Ireland 
was  and  had  been  for  years,  he  should  say 
that  he  considered  the  permanent  out-door 
relief  clause  a  most  essential  part  of  the 
measure;  and  therefore  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  him  to  consent  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Monteagle). 
If  that  part  of  the  Bill  were  so  essential,  it 
necessarily  would  lose  all  its  value  by  the 
limitation  of  its  operation  for  two  or  three 
years;  and  the  administration  of  legalised 
relief  would  be  thrown  into  such  a  state  of 
confusion  that  the  measure  itself,  which 
was  one  of  great  magnitude,  could  never 
be  fairly  tried.  Under  these  circumstances, 
and  without  going  into  a  consideration  of 
the  details  of  the  measure,  or  examining 
the  proposed  mode  af  administering  out- 
door relief,  or  even  the  nature  of  that  re- 
lief, he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  vote 
against  the  Amendment. 

The  Earl  of  SHREWSBURY  said, 
that  after  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Marquess  on  the  Ministerial  benches,  as 
well  as  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble 
Earl  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  he 
should  infer  that  the  Bill  imder  considera- 
tion gave  the  right  of  out-door  relief  to  all 
destitute  persons  in  Ireland.  Now,  he 
begged  to  ask,  in  the  first  instance,  whe- 
ther the  Bill  proposed  to  give  that  right  to 
relief  in  every  case  of  destitution?  be- 
cause, if  it  did,  he  feared  that  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years — ^for  thirty  weeks  in 
each  year— 80  many  cases  of  dire  necessity 
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would  preaeat  themselvefl,  the  operBtion  of 
the  BiU  would  be  found  to  extend  to  half  the 
population  of  the  country,  in  which  case  it 
would  impose  burdens  on  the  land  which  it 
neither  could  nor  ought  to  bear.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Bill  did  not  gi^e  the 
right  to  relief,  for  what  purpose  was  it 
brought  forward  and  sought  to  be  enacted 
but  with  the  yiew  of  proToking  persons  to 
saj  that  it  was  a  Bill  to  leg^ise  the  de- 
struction of  the  people?  In  England  the 
law  gaye  the  right  to  relief  in  eyeiy  case 
of  destitution;  the  overseer,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  magistrates  in  case  of 
their  refusal,  were  empowered  to  dispense 
it;  that  right  was  imperative,  and  not  con- 
ditional or  discretionary.  Why,  then,  sub- 
ject this  measure  for  Ireland  to  conditions  ? 
Why  say  that  in  England  no  man  could 
legally  die  of  starvation,  but  that  in  Ireland 
the  claim  of  the  destitute  must  be  subjected 
to  the  discretion  of  the  relieving  officers 
and  of  the  guardians?  As  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  proposed  any  other  measures, 
but  as  they  had  even  withdrawn  one  of  the 
promised  measures  that  were  to  accompany 
the  Poor  Relief  Bill,  and  as  he  had  not 
heard  more  of  those  measures  which  were 
to  follow,  it  appeared  to  him  there  was  no 
other  alternative  but  to  adopt  the  Bill  with 
all  its  imperfections  on  its  head,  than  which 
none,  in  his  opinion,  could  be  greater  than 
an  uncertainty  of  interpretation.  Theie- 
foro  it  was  that  he  begged  to  ask  if  the 
Bill  proposed  to  give  the  right  of  relief  in 
every  case  of  destitution  ?  If  he  were  told 
that  it  did  not,  then  he  should  observe  that 
it  seemed  to  him  a  most  extraordinary  code 
of  legislation.  Christianity  left  the  poor 
to  the  charity  of  the  rich  ;  but  by  the  Bill 
before  their  Lordships,  as  he  understood 
it,  they  promised  the  poor  man  relief — ^they 
left  him  under  the  feeling  that  they  gave 
him  relief  by  law,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  refused  him  the  right  to  that  relief. 
Under  these  circumstances  and  those  diffi- 
culties, he  thought,  on  the  whole,  that  he 
would  be  more  inclined  to  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  the  noble  Lord  below  him. 

House  divided : — For  the  Amendment 
61  ;  Against  it  50 :  Majority  in  favour  of 
the  Amendment  1 1 . 
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Lord  Southampton 
Earl  of  Orkney 
Duke  of  Newcastle 
Lord  Sondes 
Earl  of  Sandwich 
Duke  of  Manchester 
Lord  De  Lisle 
Iiord  ColTiUe 
Earl  of  Cardigan 
Lord  Brougham 
Lord  FeTersham 


Duke  of  Roxburgh 
Iiord  Byron 
Lord  BeauTolo 
Lord  Sudely 
Earl  of  Camperdown 
Earl  Dude 
Iiord  Crewe 
Iiord  Langdale 
Lord  Leigh 
Viscount  Sydney 
Lord  Glenelg 


On  Clause  2, 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  urged 
on  their  Lordships  the  propriety  of  acceding 
to  an  Amendment,  the  object  of  which  was, 
that  all  classes  of  destitute  females  should 
be  admitted  to  relief,  as  well  those  hav- 
ing illegitimate  as  those  having  legitimate 
chUdren.  He  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  for- 
ward this  Amendment,  because  it  was  one 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  dictated  by 
considerations  of  common  humanity,  and 
which  therefore  demanded  but  little  deli- 
beration .  The  punishment  of  death ,  which 
was  the  just  reward  of  crimes  of  the  greatest 
atrocity,  had  already  been  abolished  except 
in  the  case  of  one  offence,  and  yet  the  ope- 
ration of  the  present  Bill,  as  it  now  stood, 
would  be  to  make  death  the  punishment  of  a 
woman's  incontinence.  lie  would  strongly 
recommend  their  Lordships  to  introduce 
into  the  Bill  a  provision  qiialifyinp^  desti- 
tute females  with  illegitimate  children  to 
be  recipients  of  relief  as  well  as  females 
having  legitimate  children. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  re- 
plied,  but  his  answer  was  pei*fcctly  inaud- 
ible. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  contended 
that  there  was  no  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland  who 
would  not  object  to  give  relief  under  such 
a  measure  as  the  present  to  the  class  of 
persons  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl. 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  effect  of  the  noble  Earl's 
Amendment  would  be  to  release  the  pro- 
fligate father  altogether. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  thought  that 
a  distinction  should  be  taken  between  the 
children  of  false  marriages  and  children 
avowedly  illegitimate.  A  provision  should 
be  introduced  into  the  Bill  in  favour  of  the 
former  class.  If  a  woman  imagined  that 
she  had  been  validly  married,  or  had  been 
tricked  into  a  false  marriage,  it  would  be 
cruel  to  debar  her  and  her  children. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE  ex- 
plained that  the  supposititious  case  put  by 
the  noble  Duke  was  already  provided  for  in 
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the  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  guar- 
dians. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  objected 
to  the  principle  of  out-door  relief.  There 
was  little  or  no  difference  between  destitu- 
tion and  poverty  in  Ireland;  and  the  effect 
of  the  t>ut-door  system  would  be  to  place 
the  recipients  of  relief  in  a  better  position 
than  the  independent  labourers.  The  pass- 
ing of  any  measure  providing  for  out-door 
relief  would  prevent  many  poor  families, 
who  were  now  supported  by  the  labour  of 
an  individual  member,  or  by  the  charity  of 
their  friends,  who  might  not  wish  to  see 
them  have  rccourae  to  parochial  assistance, 
from  continuing  to  receive  such  aid. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  inti- 
mated  his  intention  of  withdrawing  the 
Amendment  for  the  present.  He  still  ad- 
hered to  the  opinions  he  had  already  ex- 
pressed, but  thought  it  the  more  convenient 
course  to  propose  the  Amendment  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  suggested 
that  in  Clause  2,  line  12,  after  the  word 
**  Commissioners,"  these  words  should  be 
introduced — **  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant." 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  a  Bill  had  been 
already  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  was  printed  on  the  26th  of 
February.  That  Bill  would  create  a  new 
Board  for  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  Ireland,  consisting  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
Under  Secretary,  and  one  paid  Commis- 
sioner: that  would  place  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Irish  Government,  and  he  thought, 
therefore,  it  would  not  be  expedient  that 
any  such  Amendment  as  that  of  his  noble 
Friend  should  now  be  pressed. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  observed,  that  if 
such  a  Bill  were  coming  up  from  the  Com- 
mons it  would  be  better  to  postpone  that 
part  of  the  present  Bill  till  the  other  reach- 
ed the  House  of  Lords. 

Motion  postponed. 

The  Earl  of  DESART,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice,  moved  in  Clause  2,  after  the  woi-ds — 

"  '  By  order  under  theif  seal  to  authorise  and 
empower  the  guardians  of  such  union*  be  inserted 
to  '  build  or  nire  additional  houses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  such  destitute  persons,  or  to  administer/ 
&c. ;  and  after  the  words  '  on  the  receipt  by  the 
^ardians  of  the  union  of  any  such  order  author- 
izing' be  inserted  *  the  erection  or  hiring  of  auefa 
houses,  or  relief,'  &c. :  also  tliat  after  the  words 
'  shall  be  giren  in  food  only'  be  inserted  '  to  be  in 
all  cases  distributed  from  a  store  to  be  profided 
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bf  tha  ipiardtans  for  that  purpoM,  nre  m  herein- 
after/ **  Ac. 

With  regard  to  the  first  alteration  pro- 
],  the  nohle  Earl  admitted  that  the 


poftcd, 
Billaf 


(ill  as  it  stood  allowed  anj  som  not  ex- 
ceeding 4001.  to  he  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  building  new  workhouses  where 
they  were  required;  but  that,  he  contended, 
was  not  sn6icient.     He  rested  his  case  on 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners*  reports;  and 
from  the  evidence  there  taken,  he  found 
that  on  the  system  of  erection  the  report 
recommended,  the  cost  of  a  building  to  ac- 
commodate ninety  people  would  come  to 
about  2L  per  head;  while  the  cost  of  the 
workhouse  construction  was  14/.  per  head; 
onc-scTenth  moro  than  the  provision  he 
proposed  to  be  made.     lie  contended  that 
increased  provision  for  the  application  of 
the  in-door  test  ought  to  be  made,  as  there 
was  great  reason  to  dread  evil  from  the 
maladministration  of  the  new  Poor  Law, 
judging  from  the  fact  that  the  most  fla- 
grant abuses  were  committed  by  the  admi- 
nistrators of  the  present  system.     The  in- 
door test,  whenever  it  was  possible,  ought 
to  be  applied;  and  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioners greater  means  of  applying  that  test, 
he  would  invest  them  with  the  power  of 
ordering  the  guardians  to  build  such  hou'tes 
as  he  had  alluded  to  for  that  purpose.     He 
wished  to  do  this  the  more,  because  the 
relief  of  a  proportion  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  that  are  annually  reci- 
pients of  relief  both  in-door  and  out-door, 
would  involve  a  tax  of  17  per  cent  on  Irish 
property;  while  iu  England  and  Wales  it 
only  involved  a  tax  of  5  per  cent.     Thus, 
while  it  was  one- twentieth  of  the  rental  in 
England   and  Wales,   in    Ireland  it   was 
nearly  one-sixth.     This  showed  the  entire 
impracticability  of  working  the  new  Poor 
Law  in  Ireland  as  a  remedy  for  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  unless  it  were  accom- 
panied by  large  and  extensive  measures, 
by  which  employment  could  be  given  to 
the  population.     With  regard  to  stores,  ho 
wished  the  able-bodied  pau;  ers  who  were 
relieved  out  of  doors  to  have  to  walk  to  the 
store  daily  for  their  relief,  and  not  have 
St   taken    round    and  distributed  at  their 
houses.     That  would  be  a  sort  of  test  in 
those  cases  in  whfch  the  workhouse  test 
could  not  be  applied.     Those  alterations 
did  not  invade  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
All  he  asked  the  Government  to  do  was,  to 
give  the  Commissioners  the  power  to  onler 
these  houses  to  be  built.    He  did  not  think 
that  would  meet  all  the  maladministration 
they  might  expect  to  find;  but  if  it  had 


any  tendency  of  that  nature  th*  Govern- 
ment ought  to  agree  to  it. 

EAia  6RET  said,  that  the  only  objec- 
tion he  saw  to  the  Amendments  was»  Uiat 
ther  were  whoIlT  nnnecessanr,  the  Commis- 
sioners  having  fnll  power  under  the  BilL 
It  gave  the  Commissioners  power,  from 
time  to  time,  to  erect  or  hire  additional 
workhouses,  if  the  present  were  found  in- 
sufficient; and,  though  they  were  restrict- 
ed to  not  going  beyond  the  fonner  extent 
of  400/.  without  the  consent  of  the  guar- 
dians, vet  the  clause  as  it  stood  authorised 
the  Conunissioners  to  empower  the  guar- 
dians to  go  beyond  that  amount.  With  re^ 
spect  to  the  second  point,  as  to  stores,  it 
appeared  to  be  carrying  legislation  beyond 
its  legitimate  point;  and  it  had  better  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  he  entirely 
concurred  in  the  Amendments  proposed  by 
his  noble  Friend.  However,  as  the  Bill 
already  gave  power  to  build  to  the  amount 
of  400/.,  and  as  their  Lordships  had  jnst 
decided  that  the  measure  was  to  be  only  a 
temporary  one,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  aa 
well  to  ascertain  by  experience  whether 
the  sura  of  400/.  might  not  be  sufficient. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
Amendment,  he  understood  it  to  be  level* 
led  at  the  svstem  of  indiscriminate  relief, 
and  of  sending  round  and  distributing  that 
relief  at  the  doors  of  the  recipients.  His 
noble  Friend  said,  let  that  relief  be  distri- 
buted at  stores  appointed  by  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  let  the  able-bodied  who  said 
they  were  in  a  state  of  destitution  come 
daily  for  relief.  If  the  able-bodied  pauper 
found  it  was  necessary  to  walk  five  or  six 
miles  to  receive  his  day's  supply  and  then  to 
walk  back — it  was  not  intended  to  apply  to 
sick  or  infirm  persons  or  women — ^he  would 
think  twice  whether  he  could  not  obtain 
better  employment,  and  with  almost  as  lit- 
tle labour  earn  a  larger  pittance.  Under 
circumstances  which  prevented  their  poor 
having  a  perfect  test,  his  noble  Friend 
wislied  to  have  this  subsidiary  or  supple- 
mentary test,  an  inferior  one,  but  still  a 
sort  of  test.  He  hoped  his  noble  Friend 
would  not  press  the  first  part  of  hia 
Amendment;  but  if  the  latter  part  were 
carried  to  a  dirision,  unless  some  cogent 
reason  to  the  contrary  was  urged  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  he  (Lord  Stanley) 
would  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

The  MARacEKS  of  LANSDOWNB 
thought  both  parties  had  best  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  g^uardianSv  as  they  woold 
be  the  best  judges.    Ho  agreed  that  the 
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oarrjing  of  the  relief  to  the  door  of  the  re- 
cipient ought  to  he  guarded  against;  hut 
the  remedy  for  that  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  who  had 
power  to  give  directions  how  the  relief 
should  he  distrihuted. 

The  Easl  of  ST.  GERMANS  said, 
ample  powers  were  already  given  hy  the 
Bill  to  the  Commissioners,  to  secure  the 
ohject  of  the  nohle  Earl  in  the  second  part 
of  his  Amendment. 

The  Eabl  of  WICKLOW  would  not 
consent  to  take  from  the  guardians  any 
power  they  now  enjoyed,  and  therefore  he 
opposed  the  Amendment.  To  estahlish 
stores,  in  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
would  he  only  to  hold  out  temptations  to 
plunder. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  did  not  see  how 
the  distrihution  of  food  over  so  large  an 
area  could  he  provided  for  without  some 
such  powers  as  this  Amendment  gave. 

Earl  GREY  said,  there  was  ample 
power  of  estahlishing  stores  provided  in  a 
future  clause  of  the  Bill;  hut  it  would  he 
a  serious  inconvenience  never  to  give  food 
except  from  a  store  estahlished  hy  a  hoard 
of  guardians.  Cases  might  arise  in  which 
it  would  he  more  economical  that  a  con- 
tractor should  undertake  to  deliver  stores 
at  a  certain  point.  He  could  not  concur 
in  the  Amendment. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  thought  the 
Amendment  would  prevent  johhing  in  the 
management  of  stores. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Marquess  of 
WESTMEATH, 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON  ohjected 
to  the  clause,  which  would  entail  great  ex- 
pense on  hoards  of  guardians.  A  single 
family  in  one  extremity  of  the  union  might 
require  relief  in  food;  hut  hy  this  Amend- 
ment, hefore  the  hoard  of  guardians  could 
give  them  relief  for  one  week,  it  would  he 
necessary  to  huild  a  store  and  to  fill  it. 
He  thought  the  guardians,  who  had  an  in- 
terest in  economizing  the  fnnds,  might 
safely  he  left  to  make  these  arrangements 
for  themselves. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY,  as  the 
measure  was  only  temporary  in  its  opera- 
tion, would  recommend  his  nohle  Friend  to 
withdraw  the  Amendment. 

The  Earl  of  DESART  said,  that  as  it 
appeared  to  he  the  general  wish  of  the 
House,  he  would  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Clause  3  agreed  to  without  Amend- 
ment. 


On  Clause  4, 

Lord  STANLEY  rose  to  propose 
Amendment.  He  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  not  think  him  too  severe  against 
Ireland,  if  he  said  that  it  was  incumhent 
upon  them  to  take  greater  precautions 
against  johhing  on  the  part  of  hoards  of 
guardians  in  that  country  than  in  Eng« 
land.  There  was  no  point  upon  which 
Irish  hoai*ds  of  guardians  were  so  likely 
to  display  personal  favouritism  as  in  the 
choice  of  very  inefficient  subordinate  offi- 
cers to  perform  the  duties  of  the  new  law. 
Now,  an  immense  power  was  proposed  to 
he  vested  in  the  relieving  officers  of  Ire« 
land.  A  great  disproportion  existed  in 
the  size  of  the  electoral  divisions  and 
unions  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with  those 
of  England.  He  thought  all  their  Lord- 
ships who  were  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  Poor  Law  would  admit  that,  if 
there  was  an  error  in  respect  to  the  size  of 
unions  in  England,  that  error  was  not  on 
the  side  of  their  being  too  small,  hut  of 
their  being  inconveniently  large.  If  that 
was  the  case  in  England,  let  them  inquire 
what  was  the  general  average  of  unions  in 
regard  to  size  so  as  to  show  the  proportion 
between  the  extent  of  acreage  and  the 
amount  of  population  in  the  poor-law 
unions  of  England  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively. In  England  the  average  popula- 
tion of  each  union,  as  appeared  from  re- 
turns upon  their  Lordships'  Table,  was 
24,845  inhabitants;  in  Ireland  the  aver- 
age population  of  each  union,  assuming 
the  population  of  the  whole  country  to  be 
8,500,000,  which  he  thought  was  nearly 
the  truth,  would  be  no  less  than  65,384 
persons.  Then  what  was  the  area  of  the 
620  and  odd  poor-law  unions  in  England  ? 
In  England  there  were  only  two  unions 
above  200,000  acres  in  extent,  and  only 
forty- three  above  100,000  acres;  and  be- 
low 100,000  acres  there  were  541  unions. 
Now  in  Ireland  there  were,  he  thought, 
130  unions;  of  these  there  were  above 
200,000  acres  no  less  than  eighteen,  in« 
stead  of  two  as  in  England;  above  100,000 
acres,  instead  of  forty-three  in  England, 
there  were  in  Ireland  104.  Below  100,000 
acres,  histead  of  541  in  England,  there 
were  in  Ireland  twenty-six  only.  This 
general  average  he  thought  a  much  better 
mode  of  bringing  before  their  Lordships, 
the  difference  between  the  size  of  unions 
in  England  and  Ireland,  than  by  taking 
certain  instances  of  great  discrepancies; 
but  he  more  especially  noticed  the  fact  for 
this  purpose — to  point  out  to  their  Lord- 
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ships,  that  if  in  England  it  was  found  to  ]  relieving:  officers  not  to  the  guardians  hot 
he  exceedinglj  difficult  to  collect  the  mem-  ,  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  In  the 
hers  of  the  hoards  of  guardians  together  •  one  case  the  reliering  officers  would  be  the 
at  their  weekly  meetings,  owing  to  the  ^  serrants  and  dependants  of  the  boards  of 
great  distances  that  many  of  the  guardians  guardians ;   in  the  other  case  they  would 


had  to  come;  and  if  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  board  of  guardians  had  to  devolre 
on  the  reliering  officer  attending  the  board 


be  the  servants  and  dependants  of  the 
Crown;  and  in  that  case  the  hoard  and  the 
relieving  officer  would  mostly  he  a  check 


much  of  the  discretion  and  responsibility  *  on  one  another.     That,  he  thought,  would 
of  giving  and  withholding  relief,  that  diffi-   be  a  very  material  amendment  of   tlie 


culty  and  its  consequences  would  be  infi- 
nitely aggravated  in  Ireland   where  the 


enactment,  and  therefore  he  moved  as  an 
Amendment  on  the  4t}i  Clause,  that  the 


unions  were  so  much  larger,  and  where  it  i  appointment  of  the  relieving  officers  be 


rould  be  much  more  troublesome  to  collect 


vested  in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 


the  guardians  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
the  board.  Now  in  this  Bill  they  were  in-  i  understood  to  submit  to  the  noble  Lord, 
troducing  for  the  first  time  the  principle  of '  whether  the  evil  results  he  apprehended 
granting  out-door  relief;  and,  from  this  diffi- I  were  not  guarded  against  by  the  power 
culty  of  collecting  the  guardians  at  meet-  given  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  by 
ings  of  the  board,  in  practice  they  were  another  clause  in  the  Bill,  of  dismissing  at 
about  to  assign  the  administration  of  that  any  time  any  relieving  officer  who  did  not 
out-door  relief  to  the  relieving  officer.  In  '  do  his  duty  to  their  satisfaction  ? 
doing  so,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  they  ,  The  Earl  of  RODEN  supported  most 
were  about  to  throw  on  the  relieving  officer  j  cordially  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
a  duty  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  .  Lord. 

him  to  perform.  Between  the  weekly '  The  Earl  of  LUCAN  considered  that 
meetings  of  the  board  of  guardians,  the  re-  the  less  patronage  given  to  the  Commis- 
lieving  officer  would  have  the  discretion  of '  sioners  the  better. 

grantmg  relief  in  food  to  persons  who  .  Earl  GREY  said,  that  the  Amendment 
pressed  on  him.  Now,  taking  one  of  these  '  of  the  noble  Lord  was  entirely  opposed  to 
unions,  would  their  Lordships,  who  were  |  the  principle  of  local  government,  for  its 
acquainted  with  Ireland,  believe  that  a  ,  tendency  was  to  throw  the  whole  adminis- 
relieving  officer  would  have  tbe  firmness  to  tration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  its  details,  not 
refuse  relief,  or  to  give  only  that  amount ;  upon  the  boards  of  guardians,  but  upon 
which  it  might  be  discreet  to  give  to  a  per-  j  the  Commissioners,  and  through  them  upon 
son  who  pressed  him,  at  a  place,  perhaps,  the  Government.  If  the  boards  of  guardians 
where  three  or  four  roads  met,  sucn  person  '  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  officers, 
being  supported  by  a  body  of  six,  or  eight,  '  and  if  these  officers  did  not  discharge  their 
or  ten  able-bodied  persons  ?  If  they  want-  duties,  then  of  course  the  guardians  could 
ed  to  give  additional  n:otives  for  corruption  not  shelter  themselves  from  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  relieving  officer,  to  be  by  saying  that  things  did  not  go  on  well  be- 
winked  at  by  the  corruption  of  the  board  of  cause  the  Commissioners  gave  them  bad 
guardians,  they  would  give  to  that  board,  officers.  The  noble  Lord's  proposal,  if  it 
formed,  as  it  mostly  would  be,  of  the  small  j  were  adopted,  would  hold  out  a  positive 
farmers  of  the  district,  the  appointment  of ,  inducement  to  the  boards  of  guardians  and 
these  relieving  officers  to  act  under  them.  It  the  relieving  officers  to  be  constantly  at 
was  well  known  to  what  an  extent  persons  i  variance  with  each  other.  The  Commis> 
in  Ir<»land  canvassed  and  made  interest  for  '  sioners  had  at  present  a  power  of  dismissal 
situations  of  a  very  inferior  character;  and  i  for  misconduct;  but  that  power  was  only 
if  they  gave  to  the  guardians,  constituted  :  meant  to  be  brought  into  exercise  when 
as  they  were  in  Ireland,  the  power  of  dis*  the  board  of  guardians  failed  to  do  their 
tributing  this  patronage,  they  would  find  duty.  They  had  in  fact  been  alreody  told 
selected  for  relieving  officers,  small  far-  that  there  had  been  bad  relieving  officers, 
mers,  the  relations  of  the  guardians  them-  |  Imd  masters  of  workhouses,  and  had  rate 
sdves,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  close  con-  collectors  ;  but  that  the  fault  of  this  was 
nexions,  if  not  relations,  of  the  very  per- !  with  the  Commissioners,  who  had  attempted 
sons  they  would  have  to  relieve.  He  was  to  coerce  the  guardians  in  the  performance 
convinced  that  there  was  infinitely  more  of  their  duties.  Now  he  would  ask,  if 
chance  of  those  duties  being  properly  per- 1  there  was  any  statesman  who  had  not  re- 
formed,  if  they  gave  the  selection  of  the   marked  that  one  of  the  most  crying  evils 
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of  Ireland  during  the  last  fifty  years  had 
been  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  throw 
everything  upon  the  Government — a  dispo- 
sition not  to  help  themselves,  but  to  have 
everything  done  for  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment authorities  ?  What  then  was  it  most 
necessary  to  teach  the  Irish?  Every 
statesman  who  had  studied  the  condition 
of  that  people  would  admit  that  it  was  to 
teach  the  Irish  people  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  for  themselves  ?  Why  was  it  that 
parochial  affairs  were  managed  well  in  this 
country?  Simply  because  in  England 
the  whole  detail  of  local  matters  was  ma- 
naged by  the  parties  locally  interested  and 
concerned;  and  the  Executive  Government 
interfered  very  slightly  and  rarely.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  had  been  in  Ireland, 
unfortunately,  a  want  of  local  organization 
— a  want  of  the  means  by  which  the  people 
could  manage  their  own  affairs.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  boards  of  guardians 
might  in  some  cases  appoint  worse  re- 
lieving officers  than  might  be  appointed 
for  them  by  a  board  of  commissioners;  but 
even  if  this  were  the  case,  he  considered 
it  was  most  desirable  that  the  power — and 
with  the  power  the  responsibility— of 
choosing  their  own  officers  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  boards  of  guardians  in 
Ireland.  He  believed  that  no  small  pro- 
portion of  the  abuses  complained  of  in  that 
country  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  parties  had  been  spending  money  ad- 
vanced to  them  by  the  Treasury,  which  he 
feared  they  had  very  little  intention  of  ever 
repaying.  He  had  no  doubt  that  when 
they  came  to  spend  money  raised  by  rate 
upon  themselves,  much  more  care  and 
strictness  would  be  displayed  in  its  admi- 
nistration. He  considered  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  make  a  most  injudicious  change 
in  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  if  they  threw 
the  appointment  of  relieving  officers  upon 
the  commissioners  in  Dublin,  instead  of 
upon  the  boards  of  guardians. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  thought 
the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  spoken  had 
made  a  most  unjustifiable  attack  upon  the 
boards  of  guardians  in  Ireland,  in  imputing 
to  them  the  honesty  of  borrowing  public 
money  without  any  intention  of  repaying 
it.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  local  self-government  in 
that  country;  but  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  give  their  Lordships  some 
information  as  to  the  number  of  relieving 
officers  it  was  intended  to  appoint,  and  the 
salaries  it  was  proposed  to  give  them. 


The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said^ 
no  one  was  more  desirous  than  ho  was  to 
see  the  internal  government  of  Ireland 
conducted  by  local  administration.  But  he 
felt  satisfied  that  if  their  Lordships  were 
to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  they 
could  import  bodily  into  Ireland  all  the  de- 
tails and  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  of 
England — on  the  supposition  that  the  same 
law,  working  on  a  dissimilar  state  of  so- 
ciety, would  produce  similar  effects  in  Ire- 
land as  in  England,  then  they  would  create 
for  themselves  innumerable  inconveniences 
and  dangers;  and  they  would  postpone  for 
an  indefinite  period  the  realization  of  their 
hopes  of  seeing  an  effective  Poor  Law  estab- 
lished in  Ireland.  He  deeply  regretted  the 
necessity  of  this  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord;  but  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary; 
for  he  was  confident  that  it  was  impossible 
to  apply  the  details  of  the  English  Poor 
Law  to  Ireland  in  the  present  condition  of 
that  country.  He  had  read  with  the  deep- 
est pain,  regret,  and  dismay,  the  accounts 
of  the  state  of  Ireland  contained  in  the 
books  now  on  their  Lordships'  Table.  He 
saw  more  to  apprehend  from  those  books 
than  even  from  the  present  state  of  desti- 
tution ;  and  the  impressions  they  made 
upon  him  were  such  as  almost  to  deprive 
him  of  all  hope  for  the  future  regeneration 
of  the  countiy.  He  saw  a  spirit  of  in- 
timidation pervading  all  classes,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest ;  with  a  few,  though 
certainly  with  some  brilliant,  exceptions. 
Therefore,  in  appointing  a  relieving  officer, 
they  must  have  a  man  who  was  devoid  of 
all  local  influence;  and  a  man,  besides,  who 
was  not  afraid  to  be  shot  at  every  day. 
In  fact,  the  administration  of  relief  was 
now  confided  to  the  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  because  in  them  only  were  to 
be  found  those  qualities  of  firmness  and 
courage  which  were  so  necessary  for  car- 
rying the  law  into  effect.  If  their  Lord- 
ships were  deteinnined  to  leave  the  appoint- 
ment in  the  hands  of  these  guardians,  who, 
generally  speaking,  would  be  constituted 
in  an  inferior  manner  to  the  relief  com- 
mittees, of  which  so  many  complaints  were 
now  made — if  they  asked  them  to  admin- 
ister this  law,  depending  only  upon  the 
tardy  justice  and  retribution  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  then  they  might  de- 
pend upon  it  the  law  would  fail,  and  the 
country  woidd  become  disgusted  with  its 
failure ;  attributing  that  to  the  law  which 
was  attributable  not  to  the  law,  but  to  the 
instruments  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried 
into  efiect.     He  knew  nothing  so  ruinous 
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or  80  eoQtomptible  in  legislation  m  to  have 
an  object  which  thej  were  earaestlj  de- 
airoQs  to  obtain,  and  yet  to  shrink  from 
the  means,  where  those  means  would  be 
morally  justified,  which  alone  would  ensure 
its  attainment.  If  their  object  was  to  re* 
lievo  the  poor,  let  them  look  all  the  diffi- 
calties  fairly  in  the  face,  and  take  all  the 
means  that  might  be  necessary  to  secure 
their  object.  It  might  be  that  this  Amend- 
ment involved  a  principle  opposed  to  the 
system  of  self-government ;  but  they  must 
remember  that  Ireland  was  not  England, 
and  if  they  legislated  for  Ireland  on  data 
supplied  by  this  country,  they  would  only 
increase  the  dangers  and  the  calamities  of 
that  unhappy  country. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  Government  had  looked  the  difficulties 
and  the  dangers  of  this  measure  fairly  in 
the  face,  and  they  had  not  shrunk  from 
proposing  this  measure  as  a  means  of  re- 
lieving the  poor,  though  well  aware  that  it 
was  to  a  certain  extent  a  perilous  measure. 
They  had  adopted  it  upon  this  principle— 
that  if  it  were  determined  to  relieve  Ire- 
land by  means  of  the  resources  of  Ireland, 
it  must  be  done  by  the  co-operation  of  the 
upper  classes  of  Ireland ;  and  it  must  be 
obvious  to  the  noble  Earl  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  determined  to 
carry  out  this  Bill  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
had  been  proposed,  namely,  that  of  effec- 
tually  relieving  the  necessities  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  The  noble  Earl  who  had 
jost  sat  down  had  drawn  a  formidable  pic- 
ture of  the  duties  and  dangers  of  a  relieving 
officer,  and  if  these  ideas  prevailed  gene- 
rally, he  did  not  wonder  that  noble  Lords 
were  alarmed  at  the  probable  expense  of 
the  rates;  but  his  idea  was,  that  the  duties 
of  the  reUeving  officer  would  bo  light,  par- 
ticularly when  he  remembered  that  even 
at  the  present  period  of  existing  distress 
the  workhouses  were  not  filled.  It  might 
be  satisfactory  to  noble  Lords  to  know, 
that  even  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as 
it  now  stood,  no  appointment  of  a  relieving 
officer  oould  be  finally  made  without  having 
received  the  approbation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners; but  the  Amendment  now  proposed 
would  take  away  the  responsibility  from 
those  who  now  had  the  appointment,  name- 
ly, the  guardians,  and  would,  in  fact, 
render  the  Bill  a  perfect  nullity. 

The  MARqcBM  of  WESTMEATJI,  in  a 
few  words,  supported  the  Amendment. 

Lord  MOnTEAGLH  ssid,  the  powers 
entmated  to  the  CommisBionors  should  only 
bo  exerebed  in  extreme  cases.     He  pre- 


ferred the  Amendment  to  the  Clause  as  it 
now  stood,  for  the  Commissioners  had  the 
power  of  making  out-door  relief  compul* 
sory.  But  bis  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  seemed  to  think  that  the 
power  of  the  Commissioners  would  be  but 
rarely  exercised,  and  that,  in  fact,  there 
would  be  no  occasion  for  it,  because  they 
had  been  comparatively  so  under  the  Poor 
Law  which  the  Legislature  first  established 
in  Ireland ;  but  he  would  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  stupendous  fact,  that 
in  the  South  Dublin  union,  where  the  num- 
ber of  paupers  reeeinng  relief  under  the 
first  Poor  Law  did  not  exceed,  on  an  aver* 
age,  2,000,  yet,  under  the  temporary  sys* 
tem  of  out-door  relief  lately  established, 
the  number  of  applicants  had  increased  to 
40,000.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  man  of  firm- 
ness for  a  relieving  officer,  and  he  preferred 
the  Amendment  to  the  Clause  as  it  stood. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  supported 
the  Amendment.  He  thought  the  powers 
vested  in  the  boards  of  guardians  by  the 
clause  of  a  nature  rather  calculated  to  in* 
jure  than  to  serve  the  constitution  of  these 
boards.  The  relieving  officers  should  be 
men  not  liable  to  be  infiuenced  by  popular 
excitement.  The  Catholic  priesthood  had 
great  influence  over  the  guardians;  and  the 
relieving  officers  would,  if  their  nominatioD 
was  left  with  the  boards  of  guardians,  be, 
in  many  instances,  the  nominees  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  Aeain,  if  the 
relieving  officers  were  men  sdectad  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  they  were  to  act, 
the  ill-disposed  there  would  seek,  by  threat- 
ening notices  and  other  species  of  intimi- 
dation, to  frighten  them  into  their  views; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  thinking  this  power 
would  detract  from  the  utility  of  the  boards 
of  guardians,  he  would  vote  against  the 
clause  in  its  present  shape. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  that  if 
the  Amendment  were  adopted,  and  the  ap- 
pointment placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
'  missioners,  they  would  probably,  in  making 
I  the  appointment  in  any  union,  apply  to  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians,  or  to 
'  the  gentlemen  constituting  the  board.     In 
this  case,  the  appointment  would  really  be 
■  with  the  board,  though  indirectly;  and  he 
'  thought  it  better  to  give  the  board  the 
'  appointment  directly,  and  thereby  fix  them 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  a  proper 
choice.     He,  therefore,  trusted  that  the 
8u;;gcstion  of  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
qui'»s  of   Lansdowne)  would   be  adopted* 
and  that  the  Committee  would  not  divide. 
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The  Earl  of  ROSSE  supported  the 
Amendment,  hecause  he  helieved  that  it 
would  he  hetter  to  take  the  patronage  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  hoards  of  guar- 
dians. The  elections  gave  rise  to  a  great 
deal  of  party  feeling  among  the  hoards  of 
guardians,  and  had  militated  much  against 
the  working  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  diffi- 
culty had  been  started,  that  if  the  boards 
of  guardians  did  not  appoint,  the  Commis- 
sioners would  be  ill  fitted  to  do  so  from 
their  want  of  local  knowledge.  The  as- 
sistant poor-law  commissioners,  however, 
would  have  that  responsibility  resting  upon 
them,  and  were  weU  qualified  to  make  the 
appointments. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  wished  for 
some  more  full  and  precise  information  on 
the  subject  of  the  payment  of  the  relieving 
officers,  and  various  other  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  appointments.  Was  their 
remuneration  to  be  by  salary,  or  otherwise  ? 
and  would  the  Commissioners  have  the 
power  of  vetoing  the  appointments  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  state  all  those 

Particulars  beforehand ;  but  there  was  no 
oubt  that  the  guardians  and  Commis- 
sioners must  take  care  of  the  public  in- 
terest in  that  respect.  With  regard  to  the 
clause,  if  it  were  carried,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  propose  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"with  the  approbation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners," which  would  give  a  security  that 
no  person  would  be  so  appointed  of  whom 
the  Commissioners  did  not  approve. 

Committee  divided: — For  the  Clause  59; 
for  the  Amendment  53  :  Majority  6. 

House  resumed. 

House  adjourned. 
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Miif  trrra.]  PsTinoirfl  PRSssimA.  By  Captain  Oladttoue 
■od  other  bon.  Mvmben,  flrom  lereral  ptaoes,  for  Alter- 
ation ot  the  t4iv  of  Marriage.— By  Mr.  H.  Baillie,  fVoni 
Mcmhcrt  of  the  t>arochial  Board  of  the  United  Parithei  of 
Daviot  and  DuoUdiity,  and  Mr.  P.  Dundas,  from  the  Prea- 
hjteryorcainton,  against  the  %Iarriage  (Scotland)  Bill.— 
By  Mr.  W.  Deniion,  from  Pcckham,  for  Inquiry  recpeeting 
the  Rajah  of  Sattanu—  By  Mr.  Bright,  IVom  Bridgewater, 
against  the  Use  of  Grain  in  Breweries  and  Distilleries. — 
By  Mr.  C.  Berlceley  and  other  hon.  Members,  from  several 
plaees,  Ibr  Hegulating  the  Qualifleatton  of  Cheratets  and 
Druggists.— By  Mr.  Bright,  from  several  places,  against, 
and  Mr.  Divett,  fkom  Members  of  tlie  Exeter  Keform 
AssQciJition,  in  favour  of,  the  pn^xMcd  Plsn  of  Education. 
—By  Sir  W.  Clay  and  other  hon.  Members,  f^om  several 
places,  fur  and  against  tiie  Health  of  Towns  Bill. — By 
Mr.  ForlAs,  from  the  County  of  Stirling,  and  Mr.  Fox 
Mmte,  from  Perth,  in  favour  of  the  Heritable  Securities 


for  Debt  (Seotlaadh  Burgage  Tenure  (Scotland)!  Trant- 
ferenoe  of  Land  (Scotland);  Service  of  Heirs  (Scotland); 
and  Crown  Charters  (Scotland)  Bills. — By  several  hon. 
Members,  from  a  great  many  places,  in  favour  of  the 
Medical  Registration  and  Medical  Law  Amendment  Bill. 
— By  Mr.  Barclay,  from  Sunderland,  against  the  Repeal 
of  the  Navigation  Laws. — By  Lord  J.  Russell,  f^om 
Kingston*upon-Hull,  for  an  Efficient  Poor  Law  (IreI«klU 
—By  Mr.  Lefroy,  from  Clergy  of  the  Diooaie  of  Ardagh» 
for  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Relief  (IreUnd)  Bill.— By  Mr. 
Goulbum,  from  Guardians  of  the  Reigate  Union,  and 
Mr.  Maunsell,  firom  Guardians  of  the  Brixworth  Union, 
for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Removal  Act.— By 
Mr.  F.  Dundas  and  other  hon.  Members,  from  several 
places,  against  the  Registering  Births,  &c.  (Scotland)  Bill: 
and  Marriage  (Scotland)  Bill. — By  Mr.  Wodehouae,  from 
Guardians  of  the  Aylsham  Union,  for  Alteration  of  the 
Law  of  Settlement— By  Sir  F.  Thesiger,  fh>m  George 
Drew,  of  Bermondsey,  fbr  Inquiry  respecting  the  Small 
Debts  Act— By  Mr.  £.  Vivian,  Arom  Truro,  against  the 
Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Bill. 

MR.  BUTT. 

Mr.  FERRAND  inquired  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey),  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government*  or  whe- 
ther it  would  he  in  the  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment, to  return  to  Mr.  Butt  the  fine 
paid  hj  him  many  years  ago,  under  a  pro- 
secution, for  having  heeu  concerned  in 
spreading  false  news  of  the  death  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  the  hon.  Memher 
having  given  him  notice  of  the  question, 
he  had  made  inquiries  on  the  suhject,  He 
found  that  some  years  ago  Mr.  Butt  had 
applied  to  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
a  return  of  the  fine,  on  the  ground  that 
Lord  Cochrane  had  heen  restored  to  his 
rank  and  half-pay,  hut  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  not  thought  fit  to  grant  his  re- 
quest. He  was  afraid  he  could  not  hold 
out  any  hope  of  heing  ahle  to  return  the 
fine. 

SALE,  Ac,  OF  ARMS  IN  IRELAND. 

Sir  W.  VERNER  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  call  the  attention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  to  the  sale  and  importa- 
tion of  firearms  in  Ireland.  He  hegged  to 
remind  the  House,  that  when  the  nohle 
Lord  introduced  his  measures  relative  to 
Ireland,  he  had  taken  occasion  to  mention 
a  circumstance  which  had  created  great 
alarm  in  Ireland;  namely,  the  importation 
and  unprecedented  sale  of  firearms.  He 
then  mentioned  one  or  two  instances  which 
had  come  under  his  own  immediate  know- 
ledge, and  for  the  accuracy  of  which  he 
could  vouch.  The  one  was  the  sale  of 
1 ,000  stand  of  arms  in  one  district  in  the 
county  in  which  he  (Sir  W.  Vemer)  re- 
sided. The  other  was  the  sale  of  100,0001b. 
weight  of  ammunition  in  a  single  day  (a 
market-day)  in  a  small  town  near  his  reai- 
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deuce,  it  being  added,  that  had  there  been 
double  the  quantity  it  could  have  been 
easily  diBpoecd  of.  Another  case  that  had 
been  mentioned  was  that  of  a  man  who, 
haTing  come  to  pay  his  rent,  and  having 
had  2L  restored  to  him  to  purchase  prori- 
aions  with  for  his  family,  his  obserration 
was,  that  he  could  buy  a  Tery  good  gun 
with  it.  No  notice  had  been  taken  by  the 
Government  of  his  statements;  and  he  was 
anxious  not  to  be  supposed  to  hare  circu- 
lated without  cause  statements  likely  to 
create  so  much  alarm.  The  matter  had, 
however,  since  assumed  so  serious  a  shape, 
that  he  felt  himself,  in  his  own  defence, 
called  on  to  bring  before  thai  House  sub- 
stantial proof  that  he  was  justified  in  the 
observations  he  had  made.  Before  doing 
8o»  however,  he  desired  to  make  one  or 
two  references  to  a  measure  which  passed 
that  House  in  1843,  called  the  Arms  Bill. 
By  that  Act  it  was  provided  that  no  anns 
should  be  imported  into  Ireland,  except 
under  the  license  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
under  a  penalty  of  50(.,  and  a  like  penalty 
was  imposed  on  the  manufacture  of  arms 
within  the  country.  By  another  clause  it 
was  not  only  required  that  the  arms  should 
be  registernl,  but  also  that  they  should  be 
branded.  That  Bill  was  passed  in  conse- 
quence of  most  serious  representations  to 
the  Government,  and  it  was  founded  on  a 
body  of  the  most  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
its  necessity.  The  letters  of  Colonel  Mac- 
gregor,  and  the  reports  of  the  constabulary 
in  Ireland,  had  induced  the  Government  at 
the  time  to  call  on  the  Ilonso  to  agree  to 
the  Bill.  The  measure,  however,  met  with 
very  great  opposition.  There  was  scarcely 
any  Bill  on  record  that  had  met  with  more. 
No  less  than  seven  Members  of  that  House 
declared  their  determination  to  oppose  it 
at  every  stage.  Some  said  they  would  op- 
pose it  clause  by  clause;  and  one  Member 
said,  he  would  oppose  it  even  word  by 
word.  At  every  stage  of  the  Bill  this  op- 
position was  continued.  The  Bill  was  in- 
troduced early  in  the  Session;  it  was  not 
read  a  third  time  till  the  9th  of  August, 
and  it  did  not  receive  the  Royal  Assent  till 
the  22nd,  two  days  only  before  Parliament 
was  prorogued.  Thus  it  took  from  near 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  to  the 
very  close  to  pass  tliat  Bill  into  a  law.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel),  in 
the  face  of  the  greatest  opposition  that 
perhaps  a  Bill  ever  received,  felt  it  incum* 
bent  upon  him  to  pass  thia  measure,  was 
not  such  a  measure  ten  times  more  neces- 
sary at  present  ?    Was  it  wisdom  on  the 


part  of  any  Government  to  place  anus  in 
the  hands  of  a  starving  people  f  Or  wovld 
a  people  starve  with  anns  in  their  hands  ? 
The  people  of  Ireland  were  now  beeoming 
an  armed  population.  A  private  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Qneea*s 
County,  salt 


**  As  I  see  70U  intend  to  hrinf  the  matter 
specting  arms  before  the  Home,  I  beg  to  take  the 
libertj  of  sUttng,  tbat  the  conseqneiicet  will  be 
most  dinstroos  if  tbe  vnlieenaed  tale  of  them  be 
allowed  any  longer;  and  some  means  moat  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  ant! twin  from  asinf  thoee 
already  purchased  by  the  peasantry.  A  meet 
atrocioos  murder,  I  may  nay  (as  tbe  victim  is 
without  hopes),  was  committed  near  Pertaf4inK- 
ton  on  Sunday  mgbt.  John  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Kil- 
leen,  had  dined  with  a  neighbouring  gentleman 
(who  lifes  only  two  fields  from  Mr.  Wilson),  and 
when  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  going  over 
a  stile,  a  shot  was  fired  at  him,  and  three  small 
bullets  entered  his  breast,  and  were  sabseqaently 
cut  out  behind  the  shouldw.  Mr.  Wilson  is  not  a 
landlord  or  agent,  but  merely  wished  to  prevent 
a  path  being  made  through  his  yard.  On  Thus- 
day  last  a  large  quantity  of  arms  was  ■wrrioofd 
under  the  county  inspector's  lodgings,  Tnllamere, 
and  every  fellow  is  prorided  with  some  Binaing- 
ham  manufiicture.  I  myself  mw  a  tall  lad  point 
out  a  long  fusil  to  his  comrade  and  my,  *  Thers's 
a  receipt  for  the  hanging  gale.*  '* 

The  county  of  Tipperary  waa  one  in  which 
the  greatest  dtstreaa  existed,  and  yet  anna 
were  sold  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any 
county  in  Ireland.  The  head  constable  of 
Clonmd,    in  a  report  submitted  to   the 


!  county  inspector,  said — 

I  **  I  have  to  report  that  the  undernamed  penons 
have  recently  imported  a  large  npply  of  guns, 

*  blunderbusses,  and  pistols,  swofds,  and  bayonets, 
>  which  they  are  now  disposing  of  to  the  public  in 

this  town  at  prices  varying  from  S#.  9d,  to  90s. 
'  Four  of  those  dealers  sell  by  public  auction  in  the 
:  streets,  on  &ir-days  and  markei^lays  ;  and  it  a^ 

pears  that  the  manu&cturen  of  arms  in  Birmiag* 

ham  are  not  able  to  meet  the  demands  made  oa 
I  them  by  purchasers  from  this  country :  in  const 
'  quence  of  which,  most  of  the  arms  now  o6ered  for 
,  mle  have  been  procured  from  the  diSnwnt  pawa* 

ofllces  in  London,  and  are  of  a  lecond-hand  dc^ 

•  scription.  The  persons  who  usually  pmhase 
from  the  vendors  are  generally  the  lowest  dass 
of  country  people  and  lervani  boys  ;  and  piisim 
labouring  on  the  public  works  have  beea  kaowft 
to  buy  pistols  from  their  weekly  earnings.** 

The  Rev.  Robert  Carey,  who  described 
himself  as  a  "  consistent  adherent  of  Whig- 
gism,**  wrote  as  follows  fnim  his  glebe  in 
Clonmel,  in  February  last  :-^ 

'*  It  IS  quite  customary  here,  of  lale,  to  seo  se- 
veral frUows  with  their  guns  behind  a  ditch  ea 
tbe  roadvide,  and  yon  cannoC  guess  whether  they 
intend  to  ftboot  you  or  not,  until  prrhaps  you  frrl 
the  cIIpcU  of  their  lend.  These  lads  are,  jo« 
know,  legally  armed  under  such  cirrumstaarrs. 
The  police  are  of  little  use  in  the  country,  exceps 
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to  esooii  pruoners.  Tho  indlsorimiiukte  sale  of 
firearms  which  has  been  permitted  for  so  many 
months  has  filled  with  alarm  every  individual  (no 
matter  what  his  politics)  with  whom  I  have  con- 
▼ersed.  Could  the  magistracy  of  Iroland  (parti- 
cularly that  branch  who  are  necessarily  in  more 
immediate  communication  with  Government)  bo 
induced  to  make  a  combined  awakening  repre- 
sentation to  our  rulers  of  the  evils  which,  sooner 
or  later,  humanly  speaking,  must  result  from  the 
facilities  afforded  to  the  lowest  and  most  aban- 
doned of  society  to  arm  themselves,  such  a  repre- 
sentation would  not  be  disregarded  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  magistracy  cannot  but  be  alive  to 
tho  dangers  of  our  present  position ;  and  I  am 
oonvinoed  they  are  far  too  independent  and  high- 
minded  (when  duty  demands  that  they  speak  out) 
to  be  deterred  from  remonstrance  by  any  appre- 
hension of  giving  utterance  to  truth,  unpalatable 
in  any  quarter,  however  high ;  that,  in  short,  they 
are  not  composed  of  that  plastic  material  that  can 
accommodate  its  vision  to  the  optics  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  day." 

In  The  TimeB  newspaper  of  the  13th  of 
April  he  found  an  extract  from  an  Irish 
newspaper,  describing  the  alarm  felt  in 
King  s  County  from  the  extensive  pur- 
chases of  arms  mado  by  the  peasantry. 
Almost  all  the  Judges  at  the  last  assizes 
addressed  the  grand  juries  on  this  subject. 
Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  for  many  yeq^s  a 
Member  of  that  House,  charged  the  grand 
jury  as  follows  on  opening  the  commission 
at  Clonmel : — 

"  There  are  a  number  of  persons  charged  with 
offences  connected  with  tho  possession  and  use  of 
firearms.  To  the  latter  subject  I  feel  it  my  in- 
cumbent duty  to  draw  your  attention,  as  I  con- 
ceive there  are  a  large  portion  of  magistrates 
upon  the  grand  jury;  for,  although  it  appears 
there  was  no  lack  of  arms  before,  there  has  been 
latterly  an  extraordinary  influx  of  arms  into  the 
country,  the  possession  and  use  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  crimes  of  the  most  heinous  character. 
Tho  officer  in  conunand  of  this  garrison  very  pro- 
perly called  upon  me  on  my  arrival  in  town,  and 
directed  my  attention  to  placards  which  have  been 
extensively  published  and  circulated  here ;  and 
one  of  them  is  of  so  curious  a  nature,  being  so 
shaped  as  if  it  had  emanated  from  tho  Executive 
of  the  country,  that  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  it.  It  bears 
the  Queen's  arms  at  its  head,  and  has  al!  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Government  proclamation  ;  and  at 
the  end  is  the  word  '  Castle'  in  large  letters,  with 
*  street'  in  smaller  characters,  so  as  to  make  the 
latter  word  invisible  to  the  reader  at  a  distance. 
I  believe  the  matter  to  be  one  of  the  deepest  im- 

r>rtance  to  the  peace  and  order  of  society ;  and 
think  that  you  should  call  the  attention  of  the 
Executive  to  this  subject." 

Mr.  Baron  Lefroy,  who  had  also  been  a 
Member  of  that  House,  in  his  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  of  Lcitrim  at  the  last  as- 
sizes, said — 

*'  I  have  to  remark  upon  this  calendar  as  I  have 
had  to  remark  upon  other  calendars  in  Ireland 


since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  law — what  a  remarkable  contrast  it  pre- 
sents to  any  calendar  you  could  look  at  in  Eng- 
land. All  the  serious  offences  upon  the  face  of 
this  calendar — ^as  upon  most  of  the  calendars  in 
Ireland  —  are  conuected  with  the  use  of  firo- 
arms,  either  wielded  by  large  bodies  of  men  or 
by  an  individual  in  the  perpetration  of  tho  very 
serious  offences  which  are  most  calculated  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  society — to  interfere  with 
the  enjoyment  of  property ;  in  short,  every  of- 
fence calculated  to  break  the  bonds  of  civi- 
lized society  is  committed  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  firearms.  There  must  be  a  great 
laxity  and  defect  in  the  law  upon  this  sub- 
ject. There  is  no  doubt  an  excuse  which  is  very 
plausible,  and  a  very  inviting  one,  that  is — ^the 
privilege  to  use  and  possess  firearms ;  but,  if  we 
find  from  experience  that  this  privil(»i(e  is  abused, 
so  as  to  interfere  with  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity, it  is  right  that  the  law  should  be  very 
stringent  in  its  provisions  with  reference  to  the 
possession  oi  firearms,  which  would  conduce  ma- 
terially to  the  furtherance  of  civilization  in  the 
country,  to  the  security  of  life,  and  the  perfect 
enjoyment  of  property." 

Mr.  Baron  Richards  said  at  Ennis,  county 
of  Clare — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  observe  that  there  are  a  great 
many  in  custody  charged  with  taking  firearms. 
This,  undoubtedly,  is  an  offence  of  a  very  serious 
nature  and  bad  character ;  but,  whether  crimes  of 
this  dessription  have  been  committed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  this  county,  or  by  parties  from  other 
districts,  I  do  not  know.  However,  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  we  must  endeavour  to  put  down  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law  offences  of  this  nature." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Howley,  in  his  charge  to  the 

grand  jury  at  the  last  assizes  for  Limerick, 

said — 

"  Lawful  authority  appears  to  be  pushed  aside. 
Threatening  notices  and  the  arms  of  the  assassin 
govern,  control,  and  punish  every  exercise  of  pro- 
perty, right,  or  duty.  Those  whom  the  blow  has 
not  reached  know  and  feel,  from  tho  written  threats 
they  I'cceive,  that  in  their  daily  avocations* they 
literally  walk  in  the  shadow  of  death.  No  courage, 
no  precaution,  no  life,  however  blameless,  saves 
the  victim  from  his  doom ;  and  when  the  bloody 
deed  is  accomplished,  it  would  appear  as  if  it  was 
tho  work  of  an  invisible  hand,  for  no  trace  is 
found,  no  information  gleaned,  no  eye  has  seen 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime.  Amongst  the  more 
recent  cases  of  murder  were  two  officers  of  my 
civil  court,  Donohoe  and  Dwyer,  both  men  of  most 
exemplary  character  and  conduct.  Donohoe,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  town,  on  his  return 
home  in  the  evening,  was  accosted  in  terms  of 
civility  on  the  public  highway  by  three  armed 
men,  and  the  next  moment  was  shot  to  death. 
Dwyer,  in  the  town  of  Templemore,  was  rising  on 
his  knees  after  night  prayer,  and  received,  tlirough 
tho  window  of  his  humble  chamber,  the  wounds 
that  terminated  his  life." 

A  petition  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  by 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  G.  D.  Darner), 
who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  town,  and 
who  had  requested  him  (Sir  W.  Yerner)  to 
present  it  in  his  name,  signed  by  eight 
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magtstrateSy  three  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  two  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gymen, and  all  the  respectable  persons  in 
and  about  the  town  of  Roscrea,  represent- 
ing that  on  the  25th  of  March  last,  the 
fair-day  of  that  town,  they  had  been  eye- 
witnesses to  a  sale  by  auction  of  firearms, 
which  was  attended  by  crowds  of  the  lowest 
orders  of  the  population,  who  bought  up 
guns  and  pistols  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
put  up  for  sale — some  as  low  in  price  as 
^«.  for  a  case  of  pistols,  and  guns  at  equally 
low  prices,  The  petitioners  represented 
that  the  well-disposed  persons  of  all  classes 
in  the  district  joined  in  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  Government  would  lose  no  time  in 
taking  this  matter  into  their  most  serious 
consideration,  and  in  adopting  some  mea- 
sures to  prevent  the  continuance  of  so 
freat  an  abuse  by  legislative  enactment. 
[e  had  received,  too,  a  letter  from  the  Earl 
of  Glengall,  from  which  he  might  read  the 
following  passages : — 

"  Why  do  the  farmers  buy  arms  ? — Because 
every  ruffian  has  a  gun ;  if  they  had  not,  the  far- 
inera  would  not  want  them.  Every  villain  in  this 
country  has  arms ;  it*B  truly  dreadful !  Auctions 
are  held  at  most  of  our  markets  regularly ;  we 
have  numberless  proofs  of  fellows  in  the  public 
works  having  bought  them  and  attacked  houses." 

A  letter  appeared  in  the  Limerick  Chro^ 
nicU^  of  the  28th  ult.,  signed  by  William 
Wilson,  whose  son  had  been  attacked  by 
some  ruffians  and  dangerously  wounded,  in 
which,  after  stating  that  the  magistrates 
and  police  were  zealously  tracing  the  per- 
petrators of  the  outrage,  the  writer  pro- 
ceeded : — 

*'  They  seem  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  impending 
ruin  that  awaits  the  rural  districts,  for  want  of 
any  coercive  guard,  owing  to  the  general  arma- 
ment of  the  whole  population  of  the  lowest  order 
in  Ireland,  when  every  man  may  walk  the  country 
at  large,  at  all  hours,  with  his  gun  primed  and 
loaded.  Spain  was  never  worse  than  Ireland  is 
now ;  you  can  get  a  man  shot  for  half-a-crown.  I 
do  not  jest,  I  am  speaking  seriously ;  a  short  time 
will  teU." 

He  thought  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
that  could  befall  Ireland  would  be  its  depri- 
vation, at  the  present  time,  of  the  services 
of  that  noble  Lord  (the  Lord  Lieutenant) 
by  whom  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  that  country  had  been  conducted  under 
the  present  Government.  It  was  stated 
that,  when  that  noble  Lord  went  to  Ire- 
land, he  expressed  his  intention  to  govern 
that  country  without  an  Arms  Act ;  and  in 
consequence  of  that  declaration  some  deal- 
ers in  arms  had  not  scrupled  to  make  the 
assertion  that  they  sold  firearms  under  the 
aathority  of  the  Government.     He  might 


read  to  the  House  a  placard  issued  by  one 
of  these  persons,  which  was  surmounted  by 
a  representation  of  the  Royal  arms,  and 
bore  the  appearance  of  an  official  procla- 
mation : — 

"  Whereas  many  evil-disposed  persons  avail 
themselves  of  the  present  scarcity  of  food  as  » 
pretext  to  commit  ^acts  of  violence  against  pro- 
perty, and  otherwise  disturbing  the  peace  of  the 
country,  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
pleased  to  grant  all  Ucr  Majesty's  peaceable  and 
loyal  subjects,  without  distinction,  the  power  io 
have  and  to  keep  any  description  of  firearms,  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  peace,  and  likewise 
their  own  homes  and  property,  without  any  re- 
striction, except  an  invoice  or  certificate  of  the 
person  from  whom  the  arms  are  purchased.  Tho- 
mas M'Grade  is  privileged  by  his  Excellency,  and 
fully  empowered  by  the  honourable  Board  of  Ex- 
cise, to  offer  for  sale  by  auction,  to  the  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  this  town,  500  double  and  single- 
barrelled  guns  of  various  sorts,  and  1,000  pair  of 
pistols,  warranted  all  double  Tower  proof,  600,000 
best  percussion  caps,  a  large  quantity  of  powder- 
flasks,  shot,  bags  and  belts,  wash  rods,  tumscrews, 
nipple  wrenches,  &c. 

"  Thouas  M'Gbaoe,  Licensed  Auctioneer, 

4,  Castle-street,  Dublin." 

The  sale  of  arms  still  continued  in  Ireland, 
and  he  had  received  information  from  the 
county  of  Down  that  no  less  than  500  stand 
of  arms  had  recently  been  sold  in  one  por- 
tion of  that  county.  He  thought  these 
circumstances  deserved  the  attention  of 
the  Government;  and  he  begged  to  move 
for  returns  of  all  applications  made  to  the 
Government  by  grand  juries,  magistrates 
and  others  in  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the 
unlimited  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  GROGAN  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  LA60UCHERE  :  Sir,  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  who  has  just 
sat  down,  that  it  is  very  far  from  my  desire 
to  express  any  surprise,  much  less  to  make 
any  complaint  of  an  Irish  representative 
having  thought  fit,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances of  that  country,  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  its  internal  condi- 
tion, both  as  respects  the  security  of  life 
and  property  there,  and  as  respects  the 
effect  produced  by  the  determination  of  the 
Government  and  the  House  at  the  end  of 
last  Session  to  have  the  law  in  Ireland  the 
same  as  it  is  in  England,  with  regard  to 
the  sale  and  possession  of  firearms,  and  to 
do  away  with  those  Acts,  which  had  been 
so  long  on  the  Statute-book,  forbidding 
the  sale  and  possession  of  firearms,  except 
under  certain  restrictions.  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  the  condition  of  Ireland 
during  the  calamitous  winter  which  has 
just  passed  over  our  heads,   both  in  this 
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ftnd  other  respects,  has  occupied  the  most 
anxious  and  constant  solicitude  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Goyemmenty  and  that  we  did  feel 
that  the  step  which  we  took  in  recommend- 
ing to  the  House  to  part  with  powers 
which  former  Administrations  had  exer- 
cised, only  increased  our  responsibility  to 
maintain  the  existing  law  and  protect  life 
and  property;  and.  Sir,  although  we  felt 
that  this  responsibility  was  also  increased 
by  the  circumstances  which  a  deficiency  in 
the  means  of  subsistence  occasioned  in  the 
country,  yet  still  we  are  sensible  that  those 
misfortunes  have  not  been  aggravated  by 
the  bad  conduct  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
peace  of  the  country  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed. I  can  assure  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  Government  is  quite  aware  of  the 
responsibility  which  it  has  contracted.  If 
the  Government  undertook  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  without  having  re- 
course to  any  extraordinary  powers,  whe- 
ther in  the  shape  of  Coercion  Bills,  or  Arms 
Bills,  they,  I  think,  having  taken  that  de- 
termination, should  not  lightly  depart  from 
that  course;  and  I  think  I  can  show  the 
House  that  we  did  not  rashly  make  that 
recommendation,  nor  do  we  repent  having 
made  it.  Undoubtedly  it  has  been  the  case, 
as  was  naturally  to  be  supposed,  that  out- 
rages have  multipUed  very  greatly  during 
the  past  year  in  Ireland.  If  we  compare 
the  number  of  outrages  that  have  been 
committed  in  1847,  with  those  which  were 
committed  in  1846,  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  will  be  shown;  but  I  believe  the 
House  will  come  to  a  very  inaccurate  con- 
dusion,  if  they  look  only  to  that  circum- 
stance, without  also  taking  into  account 
the  nature  and  character  of  those  outrages 
which  have  been  committed.  This  fact 
will  strike  every  Gentleman  who  has  looked 
at  the  returns  on  the  Tabic  of  the  House 
— ^namely,  that  while  there  has  been  an 
immense  increase  in  the  number  of  out- 
rages directed  against  property,  the  num- 
ber of  outrages  directed  against  life  and 
the  peace  of  society  has  been  but  slightly 
increased,  and  in  the  number  of  agrarian 
outrages  there  has  actually  been  a  diminu- 
tion. I  ventured  on  a  former  occasion  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  these  re- 
markable circumstances.  I  allow  that  it 
is  impossible  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  matter,  without  calling  upon 
them  to  look  at  the  manner  in  which,  upon 
the  whole,  the  law  has  been  administered 
in  Ireland;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  state  that  for  a  long  time  the 
law  had  not  been  carried  into  effect  so 


firmly  and  efficaciously  as  it  has  been 
during  the  past  year.  I  think,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  did  well  when  they 
refused  to  resort  to  extraordinary  expe- 
dients, since  we  find  that  they  have  been 
able,  with  the  assistance  of  the  law  as  it 
stands — not  to  prevent  crime  altogether, 
for  that  is  not  to  be  expected — but  to 
punish  offenders,  to  vindicate  the  law,  and 
to  prevent  that  impunity  for  crime  which 
has  been  the  most  feaiful  feature  in  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland.  I  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  the  way  in  which  the  law  has 
been  administered  by  the  ordinary  tribunals 
of  the  country  is  enough  to  make  a  Go- 
vernment pause  before  they  entertain  the 
proposition  made  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet  who  has  just  sat  down,  and  before 
they  have  recourse  to — the  hon.  Baronet 
himself  did  not  say  what  measure — any 
measure  of  an  extraordinary  and  unconsti- 
tutional character.  I  have  always  thought 
that  until  the  existing  law  has  been  tried 
and  has  failed  in  its  object  of  giving  due 
protection  to  life  and  property,  no  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  come  down  to  the 
House  and  ask  for  extraordinary  powers 
for  that  purpose;  and  I  think  it  rests  upon 
them  to  show  that  the  power  with  which  a 
Government  is  invested  has  been  fully 
exerted  for  the  vindication  of  the  law  and 
for  the  protection  of  society.  With  re- 
spect to  the  sale  of  arms,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  there  has  not  been  a 
large  importation  of  arms  into  Ireland,  and 
a  considerable  sale  of  them  recently;  but  I 
must  say  that  I  believe  that  there  is  very 
great  exaggeration  in  the  reports  which 
have  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers. 
The  hon.  Baronet  has  quoted  many  letters 
from  persons  resident  in  Ireland  to  show 
the  extensive  sale  which  has  taken  place; 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  ac- 
count which  he  gives  as  a  general  picture 
of  the  state  of  Ireland  in  this  respect  is 
exaggerated — at  least  it  is  very  different 
from  that  which  I  have  received  from  the 
most  authoritative  sources.  I  will  read  an 
extract  from  a  letter  which  I  received  in 
the  month  of  January,  from  a  gentleman 
whose  authority,  from  his  personal  char- 
acter and  official  position,  I  hold  to  be  the 
very  highest  in  Ireland  on  this  subject — I 
mean  that  excellent  and  distinguished 
officer.  Colonel  McGregor,  who  commands 
the  constabulary  in  that  country.  At  my 
request  ho  sent  me  some  information  on 
the  subject,  and  he  accompanied  that  in- 
formation with  a  letter,  which  I  will  now 
read  to  the  House,  and  which  contains  a 
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very  complete  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
state  of  Irelaad,  both  with  regard  to  the 
number  of  oatrages  which  have  been  com- 
mittedy  and  to  the  sale  of  firearms  : — 

"  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  would  appear  that 
the  eoontry  was  never  more  free  from  political 
ezeitement,  nor  from  teeret  combination,  nor 
(altboui^  this  fiust  maj*,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to 
an  apathy  and  indisposition  towards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land)  from  outrage  of  a  purely  agrarian 
character,  but  that  the  increase  of  crime  seems  to 
spring  almost  entirely  out  of  the  prevailing  scar- 
city ;  and,  although  many  of  the  ringleaders  in 
the  plundering  of  provisions  or  of  house  attacks, 
or  of  attacks  of  persons  on  the  highway  for  money 
or  prorisions,  are  not  themselves  in  want,  yet  they 
are  readily  followed  in  the  commission  of  crime 
by  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  sad  destitution." 

I  believe  this  to  be  a  most  accurate  and 
faithful  representation  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland;  and  I  will  ask  the  House  whether 
it  is  bj  Coercion  Bills  or  Arms  Bills  that 
outrages  arising  under  the  circumstances 
described  bj  Colonel  M'Grcgor  are  to  be 
put  down?  I  will  now  read  an  extract 
from  Colonel  M'Gregor's  statement  with 
regard  to  the  sale  and  possession  of 
anus : — 

"  By  a  reference  to  the  returns  respecting  the 
increased  desire  of  the  people  to  procure  firearms, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  rumours  on  this  subject 
have  been  exaggerated  ;  in  confirmation  of  which 
observation  I  may  state,  that  out  of  about  1,650 
of  the  worst  description  of  crimes  reported  during 
the  last  seven  weeks,  only  450  appear  to  have 
been  perpetrated  by  armed  parties  ;  and  although 
it  is  undeniable  that  arms  nave  lately  &llen  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  will  make  the  worst  use 
of  them,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  from  the  prices 
paid  for  arms,  as  well  as  from  the  reports  of  the 
ofllcers  of  the  constabulary,  that  a  very  brge  pro- 
portion of  the  arms  recently  purchased  have  been 
procured  by  respectable  &rmera  and  their  eonfi- 
dential  dependants  against  the  apprehended  at* 
tacks  of  men  driven  to  despair  by  want." 

The  truth  is  that  no  one  who  erer  con- 
sidered this  subject  at  all  could  doubt  that 
when  we  put  an  end  to  thoso  laws  which 
prevented  the  sale  of  firearms  in  Ireland, 
considerable  abuses  would  spring  up.  For* 
bidden  fruit  is  sweet,  and  for  an  Irish 
peasant  to  be  in  possession  of  a  g^n  is  a 
matter  of  pride  to  him.  The  hon.  Baronet 
has  passed  his  life  among  a  peasantry  who 
have  always  been  in  the  possession  of  fire* 
arms.  The  English  policy  fonnerly  was 
to  arm  the  Orangemen  of  the  north,  and  to 
forbid  the  use  of  arms  to  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  natural,  therefore,  now  that 
these  restrictions  have  boon  taken  off,  that 
tlie  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland  should 
run  riot  a  little  with  such  a  new  power; 
aud  we  must  not  banish  from  our  minds 
this  consideration  before   we   attach  too 


mncfa  importance  to  the  great  denre  which* 
I  do  not  deny,  has  shown  itself  to  ponsfiss 
arms  in  the  soothem  and  western  parts  of 
Ireland.  At  the  same  time  I  must  say 
that  in  some  counties  of  Irdand,  as  the 
county  of  Kerry,  and  io  Connangfat  gener- 
ally, there  has  not  been  the  same  desire 
shown  to  possess  arms  as  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  I  have  stated  that  the  Goreni* 
ment  are  quite  aware  of  the  responsibiltty 
which  they  contracted  in  undertaking  to 
gorem  Ireland  without  an  Arms  Bill,  and 
Uiey  hare  determined  to  put  in  force  the  law, 
and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  was  in  their  power, 
the  abuse  of  fire-arms  being  placed  in  impro- 
per hands;  and  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
the  existing  law  is  by  no  means  inefiicieat 
for  objects  of  this  kind.  There  b  an  Act 
well  known  in  Ireland  under  the  name  of 
the  Whiteboy  Act,  which  inflicts  moat 
serere  penalties  on  persons  who  appear  in 
arms  to  the  terror  of  thnr  neighbours, 
without  reasonable  cause;  and  that  statute 
has  been  applied  firmly  and  Tigoroosly,  in 
order  to  prevent  mischief  arising  from  the 
improper  use  of  firearms;  and  I  am  happj 
to  say,  that  in  the  case  of  thoee  persona 
who  have  been  tried  for  ofiences  under  the 
Whiteboy  Act,  there  has  been  no.indi^o- 
sition  evinced  on  the  part  of  witnesses  to 
come  forward,  or  on  the  part  of  juries  to 
convict.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
county  of  Tipperary — a  county  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  commonly  quoted  in  thia 
House  when  outrage  and  disorder  are  the 
subject  of  discussion.  But  I  will  read  to 
the  House  a  letter  which  is  dated  the  28th 
of  March,  and  which  is  written  by  a  resi- 
dent magistrate  of  that  county : — 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  report,"  the  magistrate 
said,  **  that  1  went  to  attend  at  the  assises  of 
Nenafh,  on  the  lOch  instant,  where  I  had  sewal 
cases  for  trial,  and  retotned  to  my  sCatioa  oa  the 
20th.  With  reference  to  my  report  of  the  20th  of 
Norembcr,  wherein  I  snjrgested  those  persons  ap- 
pearing under  arms  to  prevent  the  sale  of  com  at 
an  auction  should  be  prosecuted  uadertbe  Whiter 
boy  Act,  I  beg  to  state  that  the  leaders  of  thia 
party  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisoa- 
ment  with  hard  labour,  which,  I  trust,  wUI  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  these  assemblies.  I  beg  far- 
ther to  state,  that  I  have  passed  several  other 
convictions  for  eriae  committed  in  my  distriet* 
and  thattwenty^ooe  of  the  misguided  persons  have 
been  sentenced  to  seven  and  fourteen  years'  tnas- 
portation.'* 

This  is  only  one  out  of  a  greet  number  of 
letters,  which  I  could  read  to  tlie  House  to 
show  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  posseisioo 
of  firearms  has  kd  to  all  the  evils  which 
have  been  referred  to.  In  endeavouring 
to  prevent  abuses  from  the  possession  of 
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aims,  the  Governtnent  has  been  backed  by 
the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  tbe 
country;  and  the  ordinary  tribunals  have 
enforced  the  law  in  the  best  manner  in 
which  it  can  be  carried  into  effect — namely, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  community  for 
whose  benefit  the  Act  was  passe<l.  If  it 
were  necessary,  I  could  go  into  many  de- 
tails to  prove  the  accuracy  of  what  I  have 
stated,  both  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
law  has  been  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
number  of  convictions  at  the  recent  assizes 
in  Ireland;  and  I  could  also  point  out  to 
the  House  from  the  reports  which  lie  upon 
its  Table,  that  the  character  of  the  out- 
rages committed  last  year,  bears  out  the 
statement  which  I  have  made  with  regard 
to  the  comparative  increase  in  offences 
against  property,  and  offences  against  the 
lives  of  individuals.  Notwithstanding  the 
increase  which  has  undoubtedly  taken 
place,  nothing  has  occurred  to  induce  the 
Government  to  depart  from  their  determi- 
nation to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  country 
without  coming  down  to  the  House  to  ask 
for  extraordinary  and  unconstitutional 
powers.  The  hon.  Baronet  who  brought 
forward  this  question,  has  referred,  in  terms 
for  which  I  sincerely  thank  him,  to  the 
noble  person  whose  name  I  cannot  pro- 
nounce without  emotion,  and  whose  fate  it 
has  been  in  times  of  unexampled  difficulty 
and  danger  to  administer  the  government 
of  Ireland.  I  can  truly  say  that  the  cou- 
rage and  sagacity  of  that  noble  person  have 
had  the  most  happy  effect  in  animating 
the  exertions  of  all  those  who  came  in  con- 
tact with  him,  and  who  were  anxious  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  his  endeavours  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  know 
how  constant  and  unwearied  his  exertions 
have  been;  and  I  think  that,  considering 
the  difficulties  which  have  beset  tho  Go- 
vernment, that  these  exertions  have  been 
attended  with  as  much  success  as  could  be 
expected.  The  noble  Lord  has  been  sup- 
ported most  vigorously  and  most  efficiently, 
in  the  first  place,  by  that  admirable  force, 
the  police  force  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  offi- 
cer in  command  of  it,  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ready referred.  And  next,  the  noble  Lord 
was  supported  by  the  army  of  Ireland, 
which  had  the  most  embarrassing  and 
painful  duties  to  perform,  which  they  dis- 
charged with  a  degree  of  humanity  and 
discipline  that  was  most  important  to  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country. 
I  must  say,  also,  that  the  noble  Lord  re- 
ceived most  valuable  assistance  from  the 


clergy  of  all  denominations,  both  in  reliev- 
ing the  existing  distress  and  in  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  country.  The  most  try- 
ing times  have  now  passed  over;  but  every 
Gentleman  who  was  in  the  country  at  the 
time  must  feel  that  when  the  riots  began 
at  Dungarvon,  Youghal,  and  Waterford — 
and  there  was  no  knowing  how  far  they 
would  spread,  if  the  clergy,  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic,  had  not  preached 
submission  to  the  law — all  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  maintain  tranquillity 
might  have  been  in  vain.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  be  necessary  to  go  farther  into 
this  subject.  I  can  only  assure  the  House 
that,  as  the  attention  of  the  Government 
has  been  anxiously  directed  for  a  long  timo 
past  to  this  matter,  it  will  also  be  anxiously 
directed  to  it  for  the  future.  AH  that  I  feel 
it  necessary  to  say  at  present  is,  that  I  do 
not  think  that  any  case  has  been  made  out 
to  justify  the  Government  in  coming  to 
Parliament,  and  calling  for  extraordinary 
powers  to  prevent  the  sale  of  firearms.  I 
believe  there  is  great  evil  in  departing  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  constitution 
when  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it.  I  do  not 
blame  fonner  Governments  for  having  done 
so,  nor  do  I  say  that  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary for  a  Government  to  take  that  painful 
course.  With  these  sentiments  I  must  de- 
cline the  introduction  of  some  new  Arms 
Bill.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet to  say,  **some  Arms  Bill."  But 
is  our  experience  of  former  Arms  Bills 
so  good  as  to  justify  us  in  saying  they  af- 
ford a  safeguard  against  abuse,  or  prevent 
arras  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  evil- 
disposed  persons?  We  hove  heard  of  Arms 
Bill  after  Arms  Bill.  But  did  any  one  of 
these  measures  prevent  rogues  or  ruffians 
obtaining  possession  of  arms  ?  All  were 
lamentable  failures  in  that  respect.  The 
hon.  Baronet  himself  referred  to  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord  who  was  Secretary  for 
Ireland  when  the  last  Arms  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, in  which  it  was  admitted  that  the 
then  state  of  the  law  was  a  complete  fail- 
ure. I  am  sure  the  experience  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  as  a  magistrate,  must  have  con- 
vinced him  that  former  Bills  utterly  failed 
in  producing  the  results  which  were  antici- 
pated from  them.  I,  for  one,  feel  bound  to 
nesitate  before  I  recommend  to  the  House 
a  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
the  constitution  as  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  Ireland.  The  Government  will  continue, 
as  they  have  done,  vigorously  and  deter- 
minedly to  exert  the  powers  of  the  law  to 
preserve  tho  lives  and  properties  of  Her 
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Majesty's  rabjects  in  IreUnd,  being  follj 
aware  of  the  sacred  obligation  which  thej 
hare  incurred  in  that  respect.  I  do  not 
beliere  it  would  conduce  to  that  end — that 
it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
Temment — ^to  introduce  a  measure  of  this 
description;  and  it  is  on  that  ground  that 
I  have  felt  compelled  to  express  a  contrary 
opinion  to  that  urged  by  the  hon.  Baronet. 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  I  can  have  no  objection  to  it, 
and  I  cheerfully  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  SHAW  said,  that  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  oppose  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  W.  Vemer),  it  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  trespass  at  any 
length  upon  the  House;  but  he  could  not 
let  the  opportunity  pass  without  eiprcss- 
ing  his  opinion  that  the  law  as  regarded 
firearms  in  Ireland  was  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory condition,  and  inspired  the  well- 
disposed  and  peaceable  inhabitants  of  that 
country  with  a  feeling  of  general  uneasi- 
ness and  alarm.  He  must  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  was  not  a 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment last  Session  dispensing  with  the  aid 
of  all  extraordinary  powers  on  the  subject; 
for  the  Government  bad  proposed  to  renew 
the  Arms  Act,  but  were  driven  from  that 
course  by  the  pressure  of  their  general 
supporters.  He,  at  the  time,  while  he 
expressed  the  want  of  confidence  he  had 
before  expressed  in  the  additions  that  had 
been  made  to  the  Arms  Act  by  the  late 
Government,  in,  he  believed,  the  Session 
of  1843,  in  respect  of  a  vexatious  mode  of 
registration  and  branding,  had  still  warned 
the  present  Government,  that  they  would 
incur  great  responsibility  if  they  consented 
to  abandon  all  the  provisions  that  for  the 
last  fifty  years  had  invested  the  Executive 
Government  of  Ireland  with  a  peculiar  con- 
trol over  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  arms 
and  ammunition  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  thought  the  result  had  jus- 
tified his  predictions,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  find  it  necessary  in  some  shape 
to  renew  that  code  of  laws.  He  did  not 
consider  that  the  Whiteboy  Acts  were  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose,  as  they  could  not 
be  applied  generally,  but  only  to  particular 
parts  of  the  country,  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  public  peace;  and 
he  strongly  recommended  the  whole  ques- 
tion to  the  serious  consideration  of  tho  Go- 
vernment. It  was  no  party  question,  but 
one  which  essentially  concerned  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  society.  He  could  not  sit 
down  without  assuring  the  right  hon.  Gen- 


tleman, and  the  House,  of  bis  entire  con- 
currence in  what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
tinguished nobleman  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  Government.  He  felt  sincere  and 
unaffected  sorrow  for  his  illnesa,  and  would 
declare  in  that  House  what  he  had  fre- 
Quently  stated  elsewhere  —  that  withoot 
distinction  of  politics  or  party,  that  noble* 
man's  present  state  of  health  had  excited 
in  every  part  of  Ireland  universal  sympathy 
and  regret. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THE  CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN 

INDIA. 

Mb.  bright,  in  moving  for  a  Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  progress  of 
the  Cultivation  of  Cotton  in  India,  said :  I 
have  presented  a  petition  from  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Manchester,  as  well 
as  petitions  from  several  other  bodies, 
praying  the  House  to  grant  an  inquiry  for 
which  I  am  about  to  move;  and  I  can  say, 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fact,  thai 
there  is  a  strong  wish  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  granted,  and  that  at  this  time 
some  means  should  be  taken  to  increase 
the  supply  of  the  raw  material  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture.  I  should  have  felt  con- 
fident at  any  time  that  permission  to  have 
this  inquiry  would  be  granted;  but  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  manniac- 
turing  districts,  I  feel  it  to  be  more  im- 
portant than  at  any  former  period,  and 
more  strongly  incumbent  on  the  House  to 
grant  it.  I  do  believe  that  what  potatoea 
are  to  Ireland,  cotton  is  to  Lancashire; 
and  that  as  you  have  in  Ireland  a  calam- 
ity unparalleled  in  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  so  if 
we  could  conceive  the  raw  material  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  greatly  to  fail,  we 
should  see  calamities  overspread  this  coun- 
try to  equal  if  not  exceed  that  which  has 
overtaken  the  population  of  Ireland.  And 
perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
progress  and  present  condition  of  the  cot- 
ton trade,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  not  a 
subject  of  ordinary  importance  I  am  sab* 
mitting  to  the  House.  It  is  perhaps  im<» 
possible  to  find  in  all  the  annals  of  human 
mdustry  a  parallel  for  the  rise  and  extra- 
ordinary progress  of  the  cotton  manofae* 
ture.  There  are  persons  now  living  who 
were  living  when  the  whole  annual  value 
of  our  cotton  manufacttu^  was  200,000/. 
That  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Geoige  III.  But  even  so  late  aa 
1786  all  our  imports  of  cotton  did  ool 
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reach  20,000,000  lbs.  Prom  that  time 
to  thiB,  especially  in  latter  jears,  the  pro- 
gresB  has  been  very  rapid.  In  1846,  the 
consumption  reached  1,585,900  bales,  or 
upwards  of  614,000,000  lbs.  It  appears 
by  a  return  that  316,000  persons  are  em- 
ployed within  cotton  mills.  I  happen  to 
know  that  estimate  is  below  the  truth.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  320,000  is  below  the 
actual  number  employed.  It  is  a  common 
estimate  in  the  trade  to  allow  100/.  of  ca- 
pital for  each  person  employed,  and  that 
will  give  a  capital  directly  invested  in  the 
trade  of  31,600,000?.  To  give  another 
proof  of  the  importance  of  this  trade,  I 
may  mention  the  fact  that  in  1844  the  va- 
lue of  our  exports  in  cotton  yam  and  goods 
was  25, 805,000{.,  being  somewhat  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  of  the  exports  of 
this  country.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  in  1832, 
estimated  that  1,400,000  persons  sub- 
sisted by  the  cotton  trade.  It  must  be 
evident  that  the  supply  of  the  raw  material 
of  such  a  trade  must  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  question  is  not  confined  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 
The  full  and  free  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial must  be  looked  on  as  a  national  benefit, 
the  effects  of  which  are  continually  ex- 
tended. This  year  we  have  witnessed 
some  of  the  results  of  a  short  supply  of 
cotton.  I  can  give  one  or  two  facts  as  to 
the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop.  The  stock 
of  cotton  in  our  ports  at  the  end  of  1844 
was  902,400  bales,  or  33  weeks*  consump- 
tion; 1845.  1,060,000  bales,  or  35  weeks' 
consumption;  1846,  545,000  bales,  or  18 
weeks'  consumption.  Thus  we  reduced 
35  weeks'  consumption  down  to  18  weeks' 
consumption.  The  result  has  been  a  rise 
of  from  4J.  to  7d,  a  lb.,  more  than  75  per 
cent;  and  the  effect  of  such  a  change  can 
bo  easily  accertained  by  observing  the 
stoppage  of  some  of  our  miUs  altogether, 
while  the  greater  part  work  but  two,  three, 
or  four  days  a  week.  This  state  of  things 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  state  of  the 
crop  in  the  United  States,  which  shows 
the  following  results:  In  1844,2.400.000 
bales;  in  1845,  2,100,000  bales;  and  for 
1846,  2,000,000  bales  for  the  estimated 
crop.  The  result  of  a  short  supply  is, 
that  the  price  has  risen  enormously,  and 
thus  has  been  brought  about  a  condition  of 
distress  and  dlfiiculty  never  known  before 
since  the  first  bale  of  cotton  was  imported 
into  this  country.  The  question  naturally 
arises,  whence  did  we  draw  our  supply  in 
past  years,  and  what  probability  is  there 
«f  an  adequate  supply  for  the  future? 


There  was  a  time  when  the  cotton  con- 
sumed in  this  country  came  neither  from 
the  United  States  nor  the  East  Indies. 
When  in  1786  we  consumed  about 
20,000,000  lbs.,  we  drew  our  supplies 
from  the  following  places :  British  West 
Indies,  5,800,000  lbs. ;  French  and  Span- 
ish colonics,  5,500,000  lbs. ;  Dutch  colo- 
nies, 1,600,000  lbs.;  Portuguese  colonies, 
2,000.000  lbs.;  Smyrna  and  Turkev, 
5.000.000  lbs. ;  Total  imports,  19,900,000 
lbs.  In  1789,  cotton  was  first  imported 
from  India.  In  1787,  the  United  States 
first  grew  cotton.  In  1792,  the  United 
States  exported  only  138,328  lbs.;  but  in 
1793,  the  saw  gin  was  invented,  and  the 
growth  of  cotton  being  consequently  greatly 
increased,  the  United  States  in  1795  ex- 
ported 5,276,306  lbs.;  and  this  has  greatly 
increased  in  subsequent  years.  But,  com- 
ing down  to  a  later  period,  it  will  be  mani- 
fest how  little  progress  India  made  as  com- 
pared to  the  United  States,  by  comparing 
the  two  periods  of  five  years,  endmg  in 
1820  and  in  I486:— 


Countries.- 

Ending  1820. 
Bales. 

Ending  1846. 
Bales. 

America      .    .     . 

East  Indies     .     . 

Brazil  .... 

West  Indies    .     . 

Egyptian,  none  till 
1823,  when  it 
was    •     •     •     . 

216,176 

122,142 

141,193 

41,529 

5,623 

1,229,535 

184,979 

98,611 

14,866 

51,762 

Thus,  American  increase  has  been  nearly 
600  per  cent;  East  Indian  increase  only 
50  per  cent,  in  the  last  twenty-six  years. 
While  such  an  enormous  progress  has  been 
made  by  America,  British  India  has  made 
no  progress  at  all,  and  is  as  stationary  as 
possible  with  respect  to  its  exports.  In 
point  of  fact,  in  1818  East  India  import 
was  247,659  bales;  1844,  ditto,  237,596 
bales,  the  highest  of  the  last  four  years.  In 
1846,  weekly  consumption,  30,498  bales,  of 
which  American,  24,623  bales;  East  In- 
dian, only  2,189.  Not  only  has  Indian  cot- 
ton not  increased  in  quantity,  but  it  has  not 
improved  in  quality.  I  have  here  short  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters  of  Liverpool  brokers, 
which  throw  some  light  on  this  point.  One 
says— 

"  The  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  from  India,  pro- 
bably seven-eighths  of  it,  is  much  the  same  as 
daring  the  last  twenty  years;  during  the  whole  of 
which  period,  small  parcels  have  occasionally  been 
sent  forward  of  improved  quality,  but  the  bulk  re- 
mains much  the  same,  and  is  still  forwarded  with 
a  great  deal  of  leaf,  dirt,  and  seed,  none  of  which 
is  worth  the  freight.  In  some  few  casea  the  cottoa 
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if  oloMied  without  injury  to  the  staple ;  but  in 
many  instances,  when  cleaned,  the  injury  to  the 
staple  counterbalances  all  the  advantages  of  in- 
creased cleanliness. 

**  Average  freight  from  New  Orleans,  |<l.  per 
lb. ;  ditto  from  Bombay,  |d.  to  |<i  per  lb. :  being 
1(0  per  cent  heavier,  in  proportion  to  the  ralue,  on 
East  India  cottons." 

Another  says — 

"  The  cotton  from  Bombay  is  generally  rery 
dirty,  and  much  discoloured,  arising  partly  from 
a  long  land  carriage,  exposure  to  weather,  and 
other  difficulties  of  transit.  The  natives  also  mix 
with  it  dirt  and  seed,  as  they  appear  to  have  an  in- 
terest in  making  the  weight  greater. 

"  East  India  cotton  varies  much  in  quality  ao- 
eording  to  tlie  season,  but  it  is  not  a  bit  im- 
proved." 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show,  that 
the  ezistiug  state  of  circumstances  is  by 
no  means  satisfactory;  that  the  inquiry  I 
ask  for  is  necessary;  and  that  I  am  justi- 
fied in  pressing  it  upon  the  attention  of 
Parliament.  I  want  to  have  it  ascertained, 
first,  can  India  grow  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  cotton  to  supply  our  manufactories  f  and 
if  she  can,  what  are  the  obstacles  which 
prevent  her  doing  so?  That  India  has 
grown  cotton  for  centuries,  is  absolutely 
notorious.  Many  persons  believed  that  at 
one  time  the  whole  world  was  supplied  from 
it,  although  I  do  not  think  that  position 
sufficiently  proved.  But  this  is  quite  cer- 
tain, that,  surrounded  by  the  Indus,  the 
Himalaya  Mountains,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean,  there  is  a  population  of  150,000,000 
— that  this  immense  population  has  been 
clotbed  for  centuries  in  cotton — and  that 
that  article  has  been  applied  in  every  shape 
in  which  cloth  is  used;  and  we  have  there- 
fore evcrv  reason  to  believe  that  at  this 
moment  there  i^  a  larger  amount  of  cotton 
annually  produced  in  India  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Major  Gene- 
ral Briggs,  some  years  ago,  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent pamphlet,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  great  auvantagos  of  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton to  the  cultivator  in  India,  and  to  the 
manufacturer  at  home.  He  stated  there 
were  200^000  square  miles  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  cotton,  in  which  there  was  every 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  and  every  ad- 
vantage which  could  be  found  in  any  other 
country.  Yet  no  supply  of  cotton  for  this 
country  had  been  forthcoming.  In  1818, 
India  exported  to  England  and  China 
140,000,000  lbs.  If  the  progress  in  the 
growth  of  the  article  bad  borae  any  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  United  States,  we 
might  now  look  for  as  full  a  supply  of  the 
raw  material  from  India  as  we  were  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  from  the  United 


States.  Now,  1  do  not  offer  the  House 
my  opinions  as  positively  conclusive  on  this 
question;  but  I  find  them  borne  out  by  the 
reports  of  the  East  India  Company.  In 
1836,  the  East  India  Company  published 
reports  of  the  proceedfngs  which  they  had 
taken,  and  amongst  them  an  immense 
amount  of  correspondence,  all  of  which  I 
have  read.  In  1822,  the  directors  icrite 
to  the  Governor  of  Bombay — 

**  There  is  also  considerable  evidence  aiforded 
that  no  want  will  be  experienced  of  a  suitable  toil 
and  climate  for  raising  this  commodity  to  a  large 
extent.  The  exccUence  of  the  quality  seems  to  be 
esublishcd." 

In  1829.  they  say— 

"  We  are  strongly  impressed  with  tbe  opinion, 
that  nothing  but  attention  and  perseverance  is  re- 
quired to  make  Indian  cotton  wool  a  productive 
article  of  export  to  Europe,  and  there  is  no  com- 
mercial object  eonnccted  with  our  Indian  poeses- 
sions  of  greater  national  importance." 

Again — 

"  We  have  formerly  received  consignments  of 
Surat  cotton,  which,  in  respect  both  of  staple  and 
cleanness,  were  greatly  esteemed  in  the  London 
market ;  and  we  now  wish  to  procure  a  further 
supply  of  equal  or  superior  goodness,  which  we 
are  led  to  think  might  be  obtained,  if  the  processes 
of  gathering  and  cleaning  were  conducted  with 
sufficient  care." 

After  alluding  to  New  Orleans  and  Georgia 
cotton,  they  say — 

"  And  we  are  further  informed,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly material  in  the  present  consideration, 
that  the  Bombay  cottons,  particularly  those  of  tho 
growth  of  the  districts  near  Surat  and  Broach, 
are  little  or  nothing  inferior  to  the  upland  Ameri- 
can descriptions  alxtve  named,  the  item  of  clean- 
ness alone  excepted,  and  that  such  cotton  might 
readily  be  brought  into  competition  with  the  up- 
land American." 

In  1832  they  write — 

**  It  is,  nevertheless,  quite  manifest  that  Indian 
cotton  may  be  produced  of  fit  quality  and  eondi- 
tion  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  British  nana- 
factures.*' 

And  Mr.  Martin,  superintendent  of  the 
farm  in  Guzerat,  expresses 

— **  a  strong  conviction  that  tbe  quality  of  tho 
staple  might  be  essentially  improved :  and«  per> 
haps,  even  enabled  to  compete  with  the  New  Or- 
leans cotton  in  the  English  market.** 

In  1839,  tliey  say— 

**  From  tbe  best  information  we  have  obtained 
from  your  records,  and  from  other  sources,  there 
appears  no  reason  to  doubt,  although  this  gmU 
desideratum  has  not  yet  been  attained,  that  under 
proper  management  and  superintendence,  India  is 
capable  of  producing  cotton  in  quantity  to  com- 
pete with  the  cotton  from  North  America,  which 
the  best  BomlMy  cotton  < Surat),  ciraaed  by  the 
'churka,*  often  rivals. " 

I  find  also  it  is  stated  in  the  aonsal  re» 
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piHi  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Society  of  England,  in  1839 — 

"  The  more  tlie  societj  gives  its  conaderatlon 
to  the  improTement  of  this  important  culture 
(eotton),  the  more  it  becomes  conrinced  that 
capital  and  skill  are  alone  re<|oired  to  raise  the 
indigcnoas  cotton  of  the  eoantry — the  parent  stock 
wfienee  all  other  lands  hare  been  supplied — ^to  a 
standard  vorthj  of  a  eompariscm  with  tho  prodnc- 
tkms  of  the  west." 

Now  1  beliere  the  East  India  Company 
hold  these  opinions  quite  honestly ;  for, 
during  thirty  years  they  have  heen  making 
attempts  to  promote  the  cultiration  of  cot- 
ton.    They  met  with  many  failures;  but 
my  belief  is,  that  these  arose  from  their 
baring  pursued  the  cultivation  of  cotton  as 
amateurs,  and  not  with  the  spirit  and  per- 
sererance  which  private  enterprise  prompts. 
This  was  deariy  proved  by  the  fact  of  the 
inquiries  sent  to  England  as  to  how  the 
saw-gin  should  be  aflixed.      There  were 
many  aceidents,  and  the  machinery  was 
burned   by  the  carelessness  of  servants ; 
but,  making  all  these  admissions,  this  fact 
remains,  and  cannot  be  refuted,  that  you 
have  in  India  land  calculated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton;  that  you  have  a  popula- 
tion the  most  docile,  intelligent,  and  in- 
dustrious,  and  labour   far  cheaper  than 
yon  can    by  possibility  have    it  in   the 
United  States.     In  point  of  fact,  there  is 
everything  necessary  except  the  possession 
of  that  capital  by  which  improvements  in 
cultivation  can  be  carried  on.    The  corre- 
spondence shows  that  some  more  general, 
more  universal  stimulus  must  be  applied 
before  the  annual  produce  can  be  greatly 
increased.     Xow  I  have  no  wish  —  and  I 
say  so  with  the  greatest  sincerity — to  bring  I 
any  charges  against  the  East  India  Com-  j 
pany.     I  know  the  difficulties  they  have  I 
had  to  contend  with  in  the  management  of 
the  affiurs  of  India.      Their  c^orts  have , 
been  honest,  continuous,  and  meritorious,  ' 
to  a  considerable   extent  with   regard  to 
this  subject;  they  have  spent  100,000/.  in  ' 
experiments  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
cotton;  but  yet  they  have  failed — and  I ' 
want  a  Conunittee  to  ascertain  how  it  is 
they  have  faOed.     I  propose  to  call  before  ' 
it  cheers  now  employed  in  this  country  by  | 
the  Company,  and  others  who  have  lived  in  , 
India  for  many  years;  and  I  hope  to  find 
out  what  obstacles  the  Indian  Government  j 
have  found  in  the  cultivation   of  cotton,  | 
and,  if  there  be  such,  if  they  are  capable  | 
of  being  overcome,  as  well  as  to  see  if  any 
available  steps  have  been  left  unemploy^ 
in  developing  the  resources  of  that  coun- 
try, and  affording  us  a  sufficient  supply  of 
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I  raw  material.  I  hope  the  question  will  not 
i  become  so  imminent  as  to  overwhelm  us. 
i  If  by  any  calamity  our  supplies  were  cut 
!  off  or  greatly  failed,  it  is  impossible  to 
paint  too  strongly  the  distress  and  diffi- 
j  culty  which  must  overtake  the  most  densely 
,  peopled  portions  of  the  kingdom.  We 
j  have  a  large  portion  of  our  population  de- 
I  pendent  upon  the  supply  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial. A  season  may  fail.  It  failed  last 
year — it  failed  to  some  extent  this  year. 
But  a  frost  coming  too  early,  or  a  wind 
blowing  from  a  particular  point,  too  much 
wet  or  drought,  or  an  undefinable  worm, 
may  produce  the  most  disastrous  effects. 
I  will  not  speak  of  the  danger  of  war;  for 
the  more  we  are  bound  together  ij  com- 
mercial ties,  the  less  danger  is  there  of  oor 
conmiitting  the  folly  of  going  to  war.  But 
we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  whole  of 
the  cotton  grown  in  America  is  produced 
by  slave  labour;  and  this,  I  think,  all  will 
admit,  that  no  matter  as  to  the  period  in 
which  slavery  may  have  existed,  abolished 
it  will  ultimately  be,  either  by  peaceable  or 
by  violent  means.  Whether  it  comes  to* 
an  end  by  peaceable  means,  or  otherwise, 
there  wiU,  in  all  probability,  be  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  production  of  cotton;  and 
the  calamity  which  must  in  consequence 
fall  on  a  part  of  the  American  Union,  will 
be  felt  throughout  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  this  countrv.  I  ask  the  House  to 
grant  this  Committee  for  the  sake  of  the 
trade  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  cot- 
ton— ^for  the  sake  of  all  the  interests  which 
are  bound  up  with  a  free  supply  of  the  raw 
material  of  this  article.  The  duty  we  owe 
to  the  manufacturing  population,  and  a  re- 
gard to  our  own  safetj',  as  well  as  our 
responsibility  to  that  vast  population  of 
India  which  Proridcnce  has  committed  to 
our  care,  demand  that  we  should  use  every 
means  in  our  power  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  India,  and  to  give  prosperity 
and  abundance  to  its  vast  population.  I 
shall  not  enter  further  on  a  subject  capable 
of  much  more  development,  but  only  say, 
that  I  am  satisfied  no  hon.  Member  will 
oppose  —  as  I  am  sure  the  Government 
will  not — the  appointment  of  a  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  British  India. 

Sm  J.  HOBHOUSE  could  assure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  it  certainly  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  oppose 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee ;  nor 
did  he  think  that  anything  had  been  said 
by  the  hon.  Member,  bringing  a  sufficient 
charge  against  the  East  India  Company, 
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either  of  ignorance,  or  neglect  of  duty,  to 
make  it  necessary  to  enter  into  detail.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  hut  fair  to  that  hody 
of  men  who  had  with  such  unparalleled 
success  for  so  many  years  governed  that 
great  country,  to  state  shortly  what  had 
heen  done  hy  them  to  promote  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton.  As  the  Committee  was  to 
he  granted,  it  would  not  he  necessary  for 
him  to  go  into  the  various  topics  urged  hy 
the  hon.  Gentleman;  otherwise  it  might 
he  shown  that  he  rather  over-estimated  the 
effect  it  was  possible  for  any  inquiry  to 
have,  if  ho  supposed  it  would  make  the 
people  of  India — in  our  time,  at  least — 
producers  of  cotton  to  the  extent  of  the 
people  of  America.  Such  competition  ap- 
peared quite  out  of  the  question.  There 
was  such  a  difference  between  the  natives 
of  America  and  of  India,  that  even  under 
circumstances  of  much  greater  facility  of 
production  in  India  than  at  present,  he 
could  not  flatter  himself  that,  give  what 
encouragement  wo  might,  there  would  be 
such  a  cultivation  of  cotton  in  India  as  to 
make  this  country  (to  adopt  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's phrase)  safe  from  the  want  of 
cotton,  supposing  the  import  from  America 
should  fail.  One  of  the  reasons  why  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  had  somewhat  fallen 
off  in  India  was,  that  we  were  there  im- 
porters of  cotton  goods  ourselves,  and  had 
destroyed,  to  a  great  degree,  the  great 
cotton  manufactures  of  India.  What  had 
become  of  the  Dacca  fabrics,  the  beautiful 
piece  goods,  the  gossamers,  as  they  were 
called  ?  Why,  we  were  at  this  moment 
clothing  the  natives  of  India  with  our  own 
manufactures,  instead  of  allowing  them  to 
weave  their  own  goods,  and  wear  their 
own  cottons.  The  hon.  Member  had  fairly 
allowed  that  the  Indian  Governments  had 
not  slept  at  their  post;  ever  since  1780, 
continual  efforts  had  been  made  to  get 
valuable  information  with  respect  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  valuable  plant  in  India. 
There  were  folios  upon  folios,  containing 
reports  of  the  way  in  which  the  plant  had 
been  cultivated,  and  of  the  efforts  made  to 
attain  additional  success  in  that  cultivation. 
But  it  was  not  till  1828  that  the  first 
effort  was  made  to  cultivate  foreign  cotton, 
and  that  was  made  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Ellenborough ;  who,  aided  by  the  Court  of 
Directors,  attempted  to  introduce  the  culti- 
vation of  foreign  cotton  into  certain  parts 
of  the  Bombay  presidency;  and  two  or  three 
experimental  farms  were  there  established, 
with  some  success,  to  cultivate  the  Amen- 
can  cotton.     It  was  not  until  1839,  when 


Lord  Auckland  drew  up  a  Minute  which 
contained  the  whole  history  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  plant  in  India — ^perhaps  one  of 
the  most  valuable  documents  it  was  possi- 
ble for  any  statesman  to  produce — that 
the  attention  of  the  Government  was  drawn 
to  the  best  mode  of  cultivation.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  hadwiuted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  papers  for  which  an  hon.  Baronet 
had  moved,  he  would  have  seen  that  they 
embraced,  not  only  Lord  Auckland's  Mi- 
nute, hut  a  series  of  most  useful  reports, 
which  might  almost  have  induced  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  consider  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  superfluous.  The  CouH  of 
Directors  took  Lord  Auckland's  report  into 
consideration ;  and  it  was  determined  that 
a  gentleman  connected  with  the  East  India 
Company — Captain  Baylis,  who  was  since 
dead — should  he  employed  specially  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  cotton ;  and  that 
not  only  American  seed  should  be  sent  to 
India,  but  American  planters,  who  might 
instruct  the  people  in  the  most  approved 
methods  of  cultivation.  Captain  Baylis, 
in  1840,  proceeded  to  India  with  ten  Ame- 
rican planters,  three  of  whom  were  sta- 
tioned at  Bombay  and  three  at  Madras; 
Captain  Baylis  accompanied  the  others 
to  Bengal.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was 
somewhat  mistaken  as  to  the  degree  of 
success  which  attended  the  experiment. 
In  the  three  presidencies  it  was  certainly 
not  uniform.  The  experiment  failed  in  the 
north-western  provinces,  chiefly  owing  to 
two  or  three  dry  seasons,  which  rendered 
the  soil  unproductive,  and  discouraged  the 
ryots;  but  in  Marwa  and  other  parts  of 
India,  the  cultivation  had  succeeded;  so 
that,  whereas  in  1842  there  were  only 
about  600  acres  of  American  cotton  grown, 
there  were  15,000  acres  in  1846.  Last 
year,  no  less  than  30,000  acres  were  under 
cultivation,  and  there  were  200.000  acres 
now  preparing  for  cotton,  upon  land, 
which,  in  some  districts,  would  he  let 
for  a  rent  of  1^.  an  acre.  Though  the 
success  of  the  experiment  was  admittedly 
not  uniform — though  in  some  parts  of  In- 
dia the  cultivation  had  not  proceeded  so 
rapidly  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  it 
was  not  correct  to  say  that  the  experiment 
had  not  heen  attended  with  success.  The 
specimens  which  he  had  seen  of  cottoti 
produced  in  India,  appeared  to  him-^an 
uninstructed  person,  it  was  true — of  su- 
perior quality;  certainly  some  of  them 
were  very  beautiful.  Some  cotton — the 
produce  of  the  East  Indies — ^had  stood 
against  New  Orleans  cotton  last  year,  at 
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f^om  5|<i.  to  6|<2.  per  lb.  In  cleaning 
and  packing,  indeed,  the  natives  of  India 
had  not  succeeded.  But  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man knew  what  a  change  was  made  in  the 
production  of  cotton  by  the  introduction  of 
Whitney's  saw-gin,  which  had  done  as 
much  for  America  as  the  steam-engine  of 
Watt  had  for  this  country.  It  created 
that  cultivation  of  cotton  which  had  pro- 
duced such  vast  results,  and  made  a  popula- 
tion which  before  knew  little  or  nothing  on 
the  subject,  the  greatest  cultivators  of  cot- 
ton in  the  world.  As  to  the  diminished  im- 
ports of  Indian  cotton,  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  the  American  cotton  commanded  the 
market  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  not 
worth  while  for  the  speculators  in  Indian 
cotton  to  bring  it  home  under  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  state  of  the 
cotton  market  during  the  period  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded.  It  was 
true  that  there  was  a  diminution  last  year, 
from  various  causes,  of  23  per  cent  in  the 
imports  of  Indian  cotton  to  this  country, 
and  a  diminution  of  I2|  per  cent  in  the 
imports  of  Indian  cotton  to  China ;  but  he 
Would  remark,  that  although  there  was  a 
slight  duty  of  nine  annas  to  the  maund  in 
China  on  that  cotton,  yet  that  importation 
had  not  fallen  off  more  than  one-half  what 
the  importation  to  this  countty  had  been  di- 
minished. Amongst  the  causes  which  might 
be  assigned  for  the  decrease  in  the  impor- 
tation, he  would  mention  the  extensive 
speculations  in  opium  which  had  taken 
place  recently,  and  which  must  necessarily 
nave  lessened  the  sum  of  money  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  speculators  to  the  export  of 
cotton.  The  exports  of  opium  from  Bom- 
bay to  China  last  year,  were  l,094,1781bs. 
more  than  the  year  before;  and  it  was 
quite  clear  that  with  such  a  quantity  of 
opium  exported,  there  could  not  be  the 
same  amount  of  money  in  the  hands  of 
the  speculators  in  cotton  in  India.  Then, 
the  speculations  in  railways  tended  to 
decrease  the  capital  applied  to  the  im- 
portation of  cotton ;  and,  lastly,  the 
number  of  freights  taken  up  by  the  vessels 
which  engaged  in  the  import  of  breadstuffs 
had  diminished  the  means  of  sending  home 
cotton  from  India.  These  were  four  causes 
which  very  materially  tended  to  lessen  the 
import  of  cotton  this  year.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tieman,  while  he  rather  overrated  the  power 
of  the  Indian  Government  in  this  matter, 
had  shadowed  out  what  he  supposed  to  be 
one  means  of  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  the  East.  He  seemed  to  think 
that  the  mode  in  which  the  land  was  rented 


was  such  as  did  not  tend  to  encourage  that 
cultivation.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
mistaken.  The  land  assessment  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton  or 
of  anything  else.  Mr.  Mill,  the  historian, 
had  most  completely  shown  that  the  land 
assessment  was  only  of  the  nature  of  rent. 
It  was  proposed  in  1839,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  give  a  bonus  to  promote  cotton 
cultivation.  But  the  Indian  Government  of 
the  day  as  well  as  the  home  authorities 
scouted  the  idea;  they  resolved  to  give 
such  cultivation  fair  play,  and  no  more. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  truly  that 
the  Indian  Government  had  made  great 
sacrifices  to  promote  the  production  of  cot- 
ton ;  they  had  spent  within  a  short  period 
I00,000i.  on  the  experiments.  They  con- 
tinued their  exertions ;  and  scarcely  a  mail 
went  out  without  some  communication  in 
reference  to  what  would  be  a  great  means 
of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
India,  namely,  the  formation  of  railroads 
and  canals.  For  of  wbat  use  were  districts 
for  the  production  of  cotton  if  it  could  not 
without  great  difficulty  be  sent  down  to  the 
coast  ?  This  he  thought  the  best  mode  of 
fostering  the  cultivation  of  cotton ;  he  could 
not  agree  in  the  opinion  that  prizes  ought 
to  be  given.  [Mr.  Brioht:  I  said  that 
prizes  had  been.  I  rather  deprecated  the 
idea.]  The  Indian  Government  were  now 
making  roads  and  canals  in  districts  where 
the  cotton  cultivation  promised  to  be  most 
successful.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  the  late 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  (Sir  J. 
W.  Hogg),  had  intended  to  speak  on  the 
present  occasion;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  prevented  by  a 
domestic  calamity.  He  had  no  objection 
to  the  Committee,  though  he  did  not  augur 
any  great  results ;  but  every  facility  would 
be  afforded  for  conducting  the  inquiry,  and, 
perhaps,  ho  could  not  conclude  more  ap- 
propriately than  by  reading  the  substance 
of  a  conversation  which  had  taken  place 
between  Mr.  Aspinall  Turner,  the  chairman 
of  the  Manchester  Commercial  Association 
and  Sir  J,  W.  Hogg.  After  some  discus- 
sion the  conference  closed  as  follows : — 

"  Sir  James  Hogg  then  said,  '  As  this  matter 
will  come  before  Parliament,  have  I  your  permis- 
sion to  state  that  you,  and  the  Manchester  gentle- 
men whom  yoa  represent,  are  satisfied  with  what 
the  Company  have  done  V  To  which  they  replied, 
'  You  may  state,  in  as  strong  terms  as  you  like, 
that  we  arc  not  only  satisfied,  but  very  grateful  to 
the  Company  for  their  recent  measures.  We  have 
no  wish  to  interfere,  and  we  leave  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  cotton  experiments,  in  full  confi- 
dence that  you  will  do  all  that  can  be  done.' " 
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The  extract  now  read  corroborated  the 
statement  he  had  already  made,  that  the 
East  India  Company  would  not  shrink 
from  their  duty ;  neither  would  they  shrink 
from  inquiry  into  a  system  of  cultivation 
calculated,  in  their  opinion,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  that  empire  which  he  contended 
they  governed  with  credit  to  themselves 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

Lord  G.  BBNTINCK:  I  am  rather 
more  sanguine  than  my  right  hon.  Friend 
as  to  the  good  which  may  be  derived  from 
a  full  and  entire  investigation  of  this  matter. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  despairs  of  our  East 
Indian  possessions  ever  being  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  growth  of  cotton  in  America. 
Bat,  Sir,  a  high  authority,  sitting  in  the 
old  House  of  Commons  in  the  place  which 
corresponded  with  that  now  occupied  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Durham — I  mean 
Mr.  Huskisson — stated,  that  if  they  would 
take  the  course  of  affording  due  protection 
to  the  growth  of  cotton  in  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions, that  would  happen  with  regard 
to  cotton  which  had  in  earlier  times  hap- 
pened in  regard  to  indigo — that  with  due 
protection  our  Indian  possessions  would 
produce  sufficient  cotton  to  supply  the  de- 
mands not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but  of  all 
the  world  besides  ;  just  as  in  former  times 
all  our  indigo  had  been  received  from  Gua- 
temala; but,  in  consequence  of  protection 
being  extended  to  it,  the  growth  of  the 
East  Indies  had  supplanted  that  of  Guate- 
mala. And  Mr.  Huskisson  said  to  this 
House,  in  addition — 

"  And  recollect  that  every  bale  of  cotton  im- 
ported from  our  East  Indian  possessions  is  neces- 
sarily imported  into  this  oountry  in  British  bot- 
toms." 

With  such  authority  as  that  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson, then,  I  think  that  we  need  not  de- 
spair, if  sufficient  encouragement  be  given, 
of  seeing  our  East  Indian  possessions  sup- 
ply a  large  portion  of  cotton  for  the  uso  of 
our  manufactures  in  this  country ;  but  when 
the  hon.  Member  for  Durham  told  you  that 
it  was  only  in  1 786  that  the  first  pod  of 
cotton  was  fathered  in  the  United  States 
of  America  ho  forgot  to  toll  you  also  that 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  America  was  fos- 
tered by  protection — a  duty  of,  I  think,  1  \d. 
a  pound  on  all  foreign  cotton  imported  into 
the  United  States  of  America  existed  up 
to  the  very  last  year.  Now,  what  are  we 
doing  ?  Whilst  the  land  in  India  is  sub- 
ject to  a  tax — I  care  not  what  you  call 
it,  land-tax  or  Government  rent — and  is 
paying  for  the  support  of  the  Government 
either  an  assessment  or  a  rent  amounting 


in  some  places  to  IfJ.  per  pound,  and  ge- 
nerally to  more  than  Id.  per  pound,  on 
the  average  growth  of  cotton,  you  take  off 
five-sixteenths  of  a  penny  per  pound  from 
the  duty  on  American  cotton,  which  up  to 
1845  it  had  paid.  It  cannot  be  denied 
the  growth  of  cotton  in  our  Indian  posses- 
sions is  put  on  a  most  unfair  basis;  and  I 
hope  that  this  point,  altogether  overlooked 
by  the  two  free-traders  who  have  preceded 
me  in  the  discussion,  will  not  be  entirely 
forgotten  in  the  Committee;  and  I  still 
hope  to  see  a  fair  protection  given  to  the 
growth  of  cotton  in  our  Indian  possessions. 
India  is,  I  think,  entitled  to  that  protec- 
tion, and  for  this  reason — the  quantity  of 
cotton  imported  from  America  in  1846,  at 
the  rate  of  6d.  per  pound,  will  give  an 
amount  of  no  less  than  15,000,000/.  ster- 
ling, which  we  pay  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  now  untaxed.  At  the  same  time 
we  exported  cotton  manufactures  to  an 
amount  little  exceeding  1,000,0002.  ster- 
ling — I  think  1,056,0002.;  but  how  stands 
the  matter  with  respect  to  India  ?  To  our 
East  Indian  possessions  and  to  Ceylon,  in 
1846,  we  exported  cotton  manufactures  to 
an  amount  in  value  of  above  4,500,000/. 
sterling;  and  I  say,  therefore,  that  omr 
East  Indian  subjects,  taking  out  cotton 
goods  in  return  for  their  raw  cotton,  have 
some  claim  upon  us  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  raw  cotton  in  that  country.  li 
is  quite  true,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  stated,  that  one  reason  why  the  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  has  so  much  fallen  off  in  our 
East  Indian  possessions,  is,  that  we  have 
supplanted  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
by  the  Hindoos;  but  if  so,  is  not  that  in  it- 
self a  strong  claim,  and  one  to  be  listened  to 
— calling  upon  us,  in  return,  to  encourage 
the  growth  by  them  of  the  raw  cotton. 
But  there  is  another  point  which  I  hope 
the  Committee  will  also  be  instructed  to 
inquire  into,  and  that  is,  the  encourage* 
ment  whicli  the  promotion  of  railways  in 
the  East  Indies  would  give  to  the  growth 
of  cotton.  My  right  hon.  Friend  touched 
upon  this  point;  but  he  stated,  I  think, 
that  he  had  in  contemplation  the  antedi- 
luvian improvement  of  canals.  The  day, 
I  should  tnink,  is  gone  by  when  anybody 
would  dream  of  encouraging  the  construc- 
tion of  canals.  [Sir  J.  Hobhocse:  They 
arc  also  useful  for  irrigation.]  But  my 
right  hon.  Friend  hardly,  if  at  all,  alluded 
to  the  utility  of  railways;  and  I  find  ii 
stated  in  the  Eeonomistt  and  other  autbo* 
rities,  that  the  cost  and  mode  of  convey- 
ance  have  much  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
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cultivation  of  this  plant.  Tbc  mode  in 
which  the  cotton  is  at  present  conveyed 
in  the  places  where  the  greatest  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced,  is  in  carts, 
drawn  by  two  bullocks  together,  at  a  rate 
of  about  twelve  miles  a  day,  each  cart  con- 
taining SIX  bales  of  cotton  of  1201bs.  each; 
but  the  more  ordinary  course  is  for  them 
to  be  carried  in  packs  on  the  backs  of  the 
bullocks,  each  bullock  carrying  2401b8. 
eight  miles  a  day.  These  bullocks  go 
together  in  large  herds,  each  one  splashing 
the  other  with  mud.  At  night  they  lie 
down  in  the  roads,  sometimes  with  the 
packs  on  their  backs;  or  if  not,  then  the 
packs  are  put  on  the  dirty  ground,  and 
thus  the  cotton  is  so  injured,  so  filled  with 
mud  and  dirt,  as  to  be  almost  useless.  All 
that  may  be  remedied  by  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, supported  by  the  Government 
at  home,  encouraging  the  construction  of 
railways;  and  I  hope  that  that  part  of  the 
subject  will  not  be  overlooked  in  this  Com- 
mittee. Lord  Hardinge,  in  a  letter  re- 
cently addressed  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, or  to  the  Government  at  home,  ex- 
pressed his  opinion  that  the  construction 
of  one  particular  railway  in  India  would  be 
equal  to  the  saving  of  four  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, the  expense  of  which  he  set  at  the 
lowest  at  50,000Z.  a  year,  or  the  interest 
of  1,000,000^.,  which  would  be  enough  to 
construct  the  railway  in  question ;  but 
Lord  Hardinge  added  also  that  it  must 
sufficiently  appear  to  all,  that  in  India 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  railways 
would  frequently  determine  the  question  of 
peace  or  war.  I  therefore  hope  that  in 
considering  this  question  of  the  culture  of 
cotton  the  value  of  improved  modes  of 
communication  will  be  one  of  the  first  mat- 
ters brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee. There  is  also  one  other  question 
which  I  may  venture  now  to  mention,  with 
a  hope  of  being  listened  to,  although  last 
year  if  I  had  attempted  to  do  so  I  should 
have  been  almost  coughed  down  by  the 
free-traders  in  this  House.  The  matter 
is  this — ^if  we  can  be  supplied  by  India 
with  raw  cotton  for  our  manufactures,  we 
shall  be  able  to  pay  for  it  in  our  own 
manufactured  goods,  and  although  it  was 
felt  last  year  to  be  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever  whether  we  traded  with 
a  country  which  was  disposed  to  take 
our  manufactures,  or  with  countries  having 
high  tariffs — although  it  was  treated  then 
as  if  it  did  not  matter  at  all  whether  we 
were  to  pay  in  gold  or  in  goods,  and  we 
were  told  that  if  we  had  to  pay  in  gold 


in  the  long  run  it  must  come  back,  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  that  is  not  the  opinion 
at  present  entertained  on  'Change  in  Lon- 
don, or  Manchester,  or  Liverpool.  It  was, 
I  recollect,  about  this  time  last  year  that, 
in  answer  to  me,  the  then  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  addressing  me,  uttered  this 
memorable  declaration — it  was  on  the  4th 
of  May,  and  this  is  TTie  Times  report : — 

"  The  noble  Lord  said,  that  if  we  got  the  cora 
of  France  and  the  timber  of  Prussia,  the  great 
consideration  was,  what  we  should  get  them  to 
take  in  return.  Why,  suppose  they  took  nothing  in 
return,  what  should  we  suffer  from  that  ?  [Cheers 
and  counter*oheers  from  the  Protectionists.]  On 
what  principles  does  the  noble  Lord  think  foreign 
commerce  is  can*ied  on  ?  When  we  buy  the  bran- 
dies of  France,  they  are  not  given  to  us — some- 
thing is  given  in  exchange  for  them.  We  cannot 
take  the  silks  of  France,  the  timber  of  Prussia, 
and  the  corn  of  Prussia,  without  paying  for  them 
— there  is  no  mode  of  making  purchases  but  by 
giving  an  equivalent  for  them.  Well,  but  you 
say  we  shall  send  out  gold  for  them :  but,  do  you 
send  out  gold  to  those  countries  now  ?  I  have 
not  seen  any  diminution  in  the  gold  of  the  Bank 
of  England  that  could  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 
If  there  lias  been  a  decrease  in  gold,  it  has  been 
from  our  internal  concerns.  I  have  not  seen  that 
any  great  quantities  of  it  have  gone  to  Prussia. 
What  will  astonish  yon  still  more  perhaps  is,  that 
I  wish  it  had.  [Cheers.]  This  country  would  be 
able  to  command  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gold  if 
it  were  required  in  the  steady  and  legitimate 
course  of  trade.  When  a  regular  commerce  is 
carried  on,  there  can  be  no  drain  of  gold ;  and  even 
if  they  take  nothing  but  gold,  we  can  only  procure 
that  by  transmitting  our  manufitctures  for  that 
gold,  and  then  purchasing  com  and  timber  Mrith 
it.  I  should  not  be  alarmed,  therefore,  if  there 
should  be  an  export  of  gold  from  this  country, 
knowing  that  we  shall  obtain  that  gold  by  exchang- 
ing our  manufactures  for  it.  No  such  export  can 
take  place  as  will  derange  our  internal  affiiirs,  or 
derange  the  stability  of  our  commerce.*' 

Now,  Sir,  the  free-traders  have  got  their  will 
— the  silks  and  the  brandies  of  France,  the 
timber  and  the  com  of  Russia,  and  more 
especially  of  America,  have  to  be  paid  for; 
and  the  wish  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
realized  with  a  vengeance — for  the  United 
States  of  America  have  determined  to  take 
gold,  and  nothing  but  gold,  in  return  for 
their  corn;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
most  rabid  free-trader  either  on  the  Ex- 
change of  the  city  of  London  or  on  the 
Com  Exchange  of  Manchester  or  Liver- 
pool would  not  now  propound  the  doctrine 
that  he  wished  it  might  be  that  foreign 
countries  should  take  our  gold  in  exchange 
for  their  com.  This,  also,  is  a  matter 
which  ought,  I  think,  to  be  considered  by 
the  Committee,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether,  by  restoring  the  duty  on  Ameri- 
can cotton  imported  into  this  country,  and 
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by  rcdacing  the  land-tax,  or  Goyemment 
rent,  imposed  on  the  cotton  lands  in  India, 
we  might  not  obtain  our  cotton  from  a 
country  satisfied  to  take  payment  in  the 
cotton  and  other  manufactures  of  this 
country,  amounting  in  the  year  1846  to 
the  declared  value  of  4,500,000^  instead 
of  giving  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  supply 
of  cotton  to  Great  Britain  to  a  country, 
insisting  upon  being  paid,  as  the  United 
States  insists  npon  being  paid,  in  gold 
only,  and  I  believe  in  sovereigns  of  the 
last  coinage,  that  there  may  be  no  loss  in 
the  weight,  and  maintaining  in  all  things 
a  high  tariif  against  the  produce  and  manu- 
factures  of  the  British  nation. 

On  the  noble  Lord  resuming  his  seat, 
the  House  was  counted;  and  forty  Mem- 
bers not  being  present,  immediately  ad- 
journed, at  a  quarter  past  Eight  o'clock. 
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POOR  RELIEF  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

House  again  in  Committee. 

The  Eabl  of  CLANCARTY  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  a  question.  Ho  wished  to 
ask  whether,  under  the  fourth  section,  the 
Poor  Law  CommissioncrB  could  appoint  re- 
lieving  officers  where  they  would  have  no 
duties  to  perform  ?  and  whether  out- door 
relief  was  to  he  given  as  matter  of  ric^ht  ? 

The  MARQr£88  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  such  officers  only  as  wero  ncces- 
sary  would  he  appointed.  Out- door  relief 
was  only  to  be  given  nnder  certain  circum- 
stances, and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
appoint  relieving  officers  in  all  unions. 

On  the  5th  Clause, 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  said,  that 
he  had  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move  the  omission  of  this  clause.  The 
object  of  this  clause  was  to  enable  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  direct  the 
guardians  of  the  ditferent  unions  to  appoint 
a  medical  officer  or  medical  officers  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  medical  relief  out  of 
the  workhouse.  He  begged  that  in  moving 
the  omission  of  this  clause,  it  would  not  be 
understood  that  he  was  deairoua  of  curtail- 


ing the  means  of  relief  to  the  desthnte 
poor  in  Ireland.  His  object  in  making  this 
Motion  was  to  benefit  another  class,  the  in- 
dustrious poor  of  that  country.  He  wished 
to  see  the  medical  charities  placed  on  a 
better  footing.  If  a  greater  number  of 
these  institutions  were  established,  there 
would  be  in  every  electoral  division  the 
means  of  affording  medical  relief  to  all 
classes.  The  Fever  Bill,  which  now  af- 
forded some  relief,  would  expire  in  Novem- 
ber next,  and  he  hoped  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  introduce  some  further  enact- 
ment on  this  subject,  to  come  into  opera- 
tion when  that  Act  expired.  He  moved  the 
omission  of  the  clause. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWXE  said, 
that  this  clause  would  not  at  all  interfere 
with  the  existing  medical  charities  in  Ire- 
land; it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  clear  addi- 
tion to  their  other  means  of  relief  in  sick- 
ness. He  thought  that  it  would  not  be  for 
tho  benefit  of  the  sick  poor  if  the  Commis- 
sioners had  not  this  power  to  appoint  me- 
dical officers  te  give  medical  rciief  out  of 
the  workhouse,  that  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  this  arrangement  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  more  beneficial 
measure  which  might  be  introduced. 

Motion  negatived. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  suggested, 
that  as  all  the  relieving  clauses  were  to  be 
of  a  temporary  nature,  the  words  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  first  clause 
should  be  introduced  here,  so  as  to  make 
this  clause  temporary  also. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said 
he  understood,  after  the  vote  of  last  night, 
that  the  whole  Bill  was  to  be  temporary. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  thought  that 
some  words  should  be  inserted  if  the  clause 
was  intended  to  be  of  a  temporary  nature. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  give  the  Bill  a  tem- 
porary character  altogether. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  the  in- 
tention with  which  he  moved  his  Amend- 
ment last  night  was,  that  those  clauses 
only  should  be  of  a  temporary  nature  which 
wero  connected  with  the  new  principle  of 
giving  out-door  relief. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  Uwt 
from  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble  Friend, 
it  was  quite  clear  that  their  Lordships* 
when  they  divided  last  night,  were  in  com- 
plete error  as  to  the  intentions  of  his  noble 
Friend.  The  Notice  given  by  his  noble 
Friend  was,  *'  The  Lord  Mooteagle  ^ 
Brandon,  to  move  to  limit  the  opermtioo  of 
the  Bill  to  the  isl  of  August^  1847.  and  te 
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ib«  end  of  the  then  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment." The  '*  Bill'*  must  mean  the  whole 
Bill  or  nothing.  The  matter  was  now  in 
such  a  state  of  confusion,  that  no  two  men 
could  agree  as  to  the  nature  of  the  vote 
which  the  House  came  to  last  night. 

Lord  MONTE AGLE  said,  he  last  night 
stated  what  the  ohject  of  his  Motion  was; 
and  he  must  deny  that  the  confusion  men- 
tioned hy  the  noble  Earl  had  any  existence, 
unless  in  the  noble  I^ord's  own  mind. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  not  all  the  ingenuity  of  his  noble 
Friend  could  get  rid  of  the  confusion  to 
which  the  House  must  be  subject  after  the 
Amendment  which  was  carried  last  night; 
for  it  was  now  impossible  to  tell  what  parts 
of  the  Bill  his  noble  Friend  intended  should 
be  permanent  and  what  temporary.  He 
(the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  must  dis- 
claim on  his  own  part  and  on  the  part  of 
Her  Miyesty's  Government  making  any 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Glanearty).  It  was  for  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Monteagle)  to  give  an 
answer.  It  was  not  for  him  (the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne)  who  had  not  been  admitted 
into  the  secret  councils  of  those  noble 
Lords,  to  go  from  clause  to  clause  and  say, 
''In  this  I  see  the  fitness  of  permanency, 
and  the  fitness  of  that  is  temporary;''  and 
he  must  beg,  on  his  own  part  and  on  the 
part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  dis- 
claim the  means  of  giving  any  answer  to 
any  question  of  that  sort.  He  must  beg 
leave  to  refer  the  noble  Earl  to  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Monteagle)  and  those  who  voted 
with  him;  and  if  the  noble  Earl  asked  him 
the  question,  whether  he  thought  the  words 
ought  to  be  ap{^ed  in  this  clause,  he  could 
only  Bay  they  might  be  applied  or  they 
might  not  he,  as  this  clause  might  exist 
independently  of  out-door  relief,  or  it  might 
be  Boade  to  fall  with  out-door  relief. 

Earl  GREY :    Is  this  clause  hmited  or 

AOt? 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  :  Certainly  not. 

Earl  GREY  said,  this  was  a  most  im- 
portant point.  Undoubtedly  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  the  noble  Lord  gave  notice 
was  one  thing,  and  the  Amendment  which 
he  actually  moved  was  a  very  different 
thing.  He  apprehended  that  no  one  could 
doubt  what  the  noble  Lord  i-eally  meant. 
His  clause  provided  additional  means  of 
medical  relief  to  the  poor  of  Ireland.  The 
noble  Lord  said  that  it  was  to  be  perma- 
nent. He  (Earl  Grey)  agreed  with  him 
that  it  ought  to  be  permanent.  But  by 
the  Yote  of  last  night,  the  clause  author- 


izing out^door  relief  had  been  made  tem- 
porary, and  the  House  had  decided  that, 
for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  if  the 
workhouses  were  full,  an  able-bodied  man 
was  not  to  be  allowed  to  die  of  starvation, 
but  to  be  relieved  from  the  property  of  the 
country.  But  he  wished  to  know  why, 
after  the  two  or  three  years,  that  man  was 
to  be  allowed  to  die  of  starvation,  but  was 
still  to  be  allowed  medical  relief.  What 
was  right  to-day  was  right  to-morrow  and 
hereafter.  The  real  truth  was,  that  the 
noble  Lord  wished  to  give  a  damaging  blow 
to  the  Bill  at  an  early  stage  of  the  discus^ 
sion.  He  did  not  wish  to  wait  for  the  legi- 
timate and  proper  time  of  discussing  the 
question  of  making  the  whole  Bill  perma- 
nent or  temporary;  but  he  availed  himself 
of  a  technicality  to  introduce  those  few 
words  limiting  the  operation  of  the  Bill, 
though  he  (Eai'l  Grey)  believed  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  noble  Lords  who  voted  for 
that  Amendment  did  not  perceive  its  full 
drift  and  scope,  for  he  thought  that  its 
effect  at  this  stage  would  be  to  impair  and 
damage  the  Bill  that  the  House  was  about 
to  discuss;  but  noble  Lords  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  long-practised  in- 
genuity of  his  noble  Friend  in  Parlia- 
mentary tactics  to  fully  comprehend  this 
dexterous  and  successful  manoeuvre.  He 
(Earl  Grey)  could  not  help  expressing  hia 
great  satisfaction  at  this  incidental  discus- 
sion, for  it  had  shown  to  their  Lordships 
and  to  the  public  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
endeavoured  to  amend  this  Bill.  He  trusted 
that  the  public  opinion  was  too  firmly  in 
favour  of  this  measure  to  render  any  risk 
of  its  being  ultimately  seriously  damaged 
by  any  manoeuvre,  however  well  matured, 
or  however  dexterously  applied. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  said,  that  the 
Bill  contained  a  great  variety  of  enact- 
ments, and  of  course  it  was  probable,  nay, 
it  was  almost  certain,  that  it  must  contain 
some  which  ought  to  be  temporary,  and 
some  which  ought  to  be  permanent.  The 
noble  Earl  said,  that  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Monteagle)  had  availed  himself  of  a  tech- 
nicality to  defeat  this  Bill.  He  asked,  why 
was  the  noble  Earl  to  avail  himself  of  a 
technicality  to  induce  the  House,  by  means 
of  those  parts  of  the  Bill  which  were  ac- 
ceptable to  all  of  them,  to  give  their  sanc- 
tion to  a  principle  of  which  many  of  them 
disapproved  ?  It  would  be  better  to  con- 
sider the  Amendment  carried  last  night  as 
affecting  the  whole  Bill. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  could  not  help 
observing  that  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey) 
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had  more  than  once  made  use  of  the  ex- 
pression that  this  Amendment  of  his  (Lord 
Monteagle*8)  was  some  manoeurre  —  his 
nohle  Friend  did  not  exactly  say  deceit, 
hat  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  piece  of  Parliamen- 
tary tactic  and  ingenuity,  and  certninly 
conreying  the  impression  that  it  was  his 
(Lord  Monteagle's)  wish  to  deceiye  their 
Lordships.  Now,  he  would  appeal  to  the 
Treasury  hench,  and  to  every  nohle  Lord 
who  heard  the  dehate  last  night,  whether 
he  did  not  distinctly,  when  moving  his 
Amendment,  state,  in  the  clearest  manner, 
that  his  intention  was  to  move  that  the 
clauses  relating  to  out-door  relief  were  to 
he  made  temporary,  while  the  rest  were  to 
he  made  permanent?  Was  that  ohject 
concealed  from  anyhody  ?  He  thought  it 
was  rather  hard,  after  such  a  distinct 
statement  of  his  ohject,  that  he  should  he 
charged  with  having  deceived  their  Lord- 
ships into  acceding  to  the  Amendment  he 
proposed.  But,  as  the  same  accusation 
which  had  hecn  made  against  him  of  hav- 
ing practised  this  supposed  deception  on 
their  Lordships,  must  reflect  upon  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House,  he  was  peifectly  ready 
to  share  the  obloquy  which  was  to  he  home 
by  that  majority. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS,  in  an- 
swer to  the  appeal  of  the  noble  Lord,  felt 
bound  in  honour  to  say,  that  although  he 
(the  Earl  of  St.  Germans)  was  opposed  to 
the  noble  Lord  on  his  Motion,  yet  he  dis- 
tinctly understood  the  noble  Lord  to  say, 
that  by  his  Amendment  he  intended  to 
provide  that  one  part  of  the  Bill  should  be 
temporary,  and  the  other  permanent  ; 
though,  certainly,  there  did  appear  to  him 
(the  Earl  of  St.  Germans)  a  distinction 
between  the  explanation  of  the  noble  Lord 
to-day  and  the  Amendment  as  it  appeared 
on  the  paper.  There  was  some  dc<^ee  of 
uncertainty  prevailing  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion of  last  night  as  to  which  of  the 
clauses  the  noble  Lord  intended  should  bo 
permanent,  and  which  temporary;  and  that 
was  one  reason  why  he  (the  Earl  of  St. 
Germans)  voted  against  the  Amendment, 
because  he  thought  their  Lordships  were 
prejudging  the  question.  He  certainly 
was  of  opinion  that  great  inconvenience 
had  arisen  from  the  division  of  last  night. 

LoRn  CAMPBELL  very  much  regretted 
the  confusion  which  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend. 
Though  a  lawyer  of  some  experience,  he 
certainly  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  was 
the  legal  interpretation  of  the  words  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  bv  the 


Amendment  of  his  nohle  Friend,  who  iM 
them  that  his  intention  was  to  divide  the 
Bill  into  two  separate  parts;  the  one  to  be 
temporary,  the  other  permanent.  Bat, 
then,  every  word  of  the  Amendment  ap- 
plied to  every  part  of  the  BiH.  It  eer- 
tainly  would  be  a  very  novel  mode  of  legis- 
lation to  have  one  section  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  temporary  and  another  perma* 
nent,  unless  it  was  distinctly  pointed  out 
in  each  clause.  In  the  New  Poor  Law, 
for  example,  there  was  a  temporary  daose, 
which  declared  that  the  Commiasionera 
should  be  appointed  for  five  years  only; 
but  that  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the 
clause  itself.  There  was  no  amhigoity 
there.  He  earnestly  hoped  that  his  noUe 
Friend  would  not  persist  in  this  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  measure;  he  would  not 
say  by  attempting  to  damage  the  Bill, 
because  no  doubt  his  noble  Friend's  ohject 
was  to  render  it  as  little  objectionable  at 
possible;  but  he  would  earnestly  appeal  to 
his  noble  Friend  to  allow  the  w<Mds  of 
his  Amendment  of  last  night  to  he  erased, 
and  that  he  would  come  hack  to  his  first 
thoughts,  which,  according  to  the  notice 
he  gave,  were  to  move  the  rejection  of  out- 
door reHef  altogether,  and  to  allow  all  the 
other  portions  of  the  BiU  to  be  permanent. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  felt  the  difficulty 
of  contending  with  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend;  but,  nevertheless,  he  would  take 
upon  himself  to  say,  as  a  lay  Member  of 
their  Lordships*  House,  that  there  was  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  this  measure.  Was  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  prepared  to  say, 
that  there  were  no  permanent  Bills  con- 
taining temporary  clauses,  and  that  there 
were  no  temporary  Bills  containing  peima- 
nent  clauses  ?  [  Laughier.]  Yes ;  tempo- 
rary Bills  in  their  general  enactments.  He 
admitted  that  there  might  be  some  com- 
plexity arising  from  the  Amendment  of 
last  ni^rht.  if  it  were  not  proposed  to  insert 
nt  the  cud  of  the  Bill  a  clause  pointing  out 
tlioso  clauses  which  should  he  temporary, 
and  those  which  should  he  permanent. 
That  was  his  answer  to  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend. 

The  Marquees  of  CLANRICARDE 
considered  that  the  Amendment  proposed 
by  the  noble  Lord  last  night  was  totally 
different  from  that  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  The  noble  Lord's  original  propo- 
sition was,  not  to  make  the  out-door  danso 
temporary,  but  to  omit  it  from  the  Bill 
altogether.  The  fact  was,  that  their  Lord- 
ships had  got  the  Bill  into  a  state  of  inex- 
tricable confusion  by  the  Amendment  of 
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last  evening.     He  hoped  bis  noble  Friend 
would  reconsider  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  SHREWSBURY  said, 
that  as  he  was  one  of  those  who  voted  with 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Monteagle)  last  night, 
he  must  honestly  avow  that  he  did  so  in  error. 
He  voted  with  the  noble  Lord,  not  as  being 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  or  to 
any  part  of  its  principle,  but  he  did  so 
because  he  thonght  it  was  impossihle  to  be 
carried  into  effect;  and  he,  therefore,  be- 
lieved it  would  be  highly  advantageous  that 
the  measure  should  return  to  their  Lord- 
ships as  speedily  as  possible  for  recon- 
sideration. In  fact,  he  thought  it  was  a 
Poor  Relief  Bill  which  could  not  relieve  the 
poor. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  would 
withdraw  his  Motion  for  omitting  the  clause, 
and  reserve  himself  to  make  another  pro- 
position on  the  bringing  up  of  the  report. 

The  Marquess  of  WESTMEATH  com- 
plained  of  the  construction  which  the  noble 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies  (Earl  Grey)  had 
put  upon  the  motives  of  those  who  voted 
in  support  of  the  Amendment  of  last  night. 
The  noble  Earl  had  also  come  down  at  the 
heel  of  the  discussion  and  stated  that  they 
were  to  have  public  opinion  to  bear  upon 
this  question.  Now  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Westmeath)  did  not  know  exactly  what  the 
noble  Earl  meant;  but  their  Lordships 
knew  that  they  had  had  some  very  coarse 
comments  made  elsewhere  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  he  certainly  must  lament 
hearing  a  Minister  of  the  Grown  getting 
up  and  threatening  their  Lordships  with 
the  awe  of  public  opinion,  as  if  their  Lord- 
ships were  not  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Legislature. 

Clause  5  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  6  being  read. 

Lord  STANLEY  moved  to  propose  the 
substitution  of  a  clause  for  the  one  which 
was  now  before  the  Committee.  Their 
Lordships  had  decided  that  there  should 
be  relieving  officers  to  carry  out  this  mea- 
sure, and  that  the  appointment  of  those 
relieving  officers  should  be  left  to  the 
boards  of  guardians;  and  the  present  clause 
proceeded  to  define  the  duties  of  those  re- 
lieving officers.  He  would  just  remind 
their  Lordships  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  those  duties,  and  in  doing  so,  would 
compare  them  with  the  extent  of  the  du- 
ties to  be  discharged  by  the  relieving  offi- 
cers in  England.  The  average  population 
of  a  union  in  England  was  24,845;  the 
average  population  of  a  union  in  Ireland 
was  65,384;  there  were  upwards  of  620 


unions  in  England,  no  less  than  541  of 
which  were  of  an  area  below  100,000  acres; 
while  in  Ireland  the  number  of  unions  was 
only  130,  and  there  were  only  twenty-six 
of  those  unions  whose  area  did  not  exceed 
100,000  acres.  The  average  area  of  570 
of  thQ  unions  in  England  was  about  53,297 
acres,  while  the  average  area  of  the  whole 
130  unions  in  Ireland  was  no  less  than 
146,000  acres.  This  additional  diffidulty, 
therefore,  applied  to  the  case  of  the  reliev- 
ing officers  in  Ireland,  beyond  those  diffi- 
culties which  arose  from  the  social  state 
of  Ireland;  in  England  there  was  one  board 
of  guardians  to  an  area  of  53,297  acres, 
with  a  population  of  24,845;  while  in  Ire- 
land there  was  one  board  of  guardians  to 
an  area  of  146,000  acres,  with  a  popida* 
tion  of  65,384.  The  parties  to  afford  re- 
lief under  this  Bill  were  the  relieving  offi- 
cers, and  with  them  would  lodge  the  dis- 
cretion of  granting  or  of  withholding  out- 
door relief  throughout  these  extensive  areas. 
They  would  have  no  means  of  referring  for 
advice  or  assistance  to  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians, who  might,  in  the  case  of  each  union, 
be  sitting  at  a  distance  of  twenty,  twenty- 
five,  or  even  thirty  miles  from  the  places 
in  which  the  duties  of  the  relieving  officers 
were  to  be  performed.  The  consequence 
of  this  inability  to  make  immediate  appli- 
cation to  the  board  of  guardians,  might 
be  to  place  the  relieving  officers  either  in  a 
state  of  the  most  imminent  danger,  or 
else,  from  fear  of  violence,  they  would  not 
dare  properly  to  discharge  their  duties,  but 
would  prefer  running  Sie  distant  risk  of 
having  their  conduct  disapproved  of  by  the 
board  of  guardians,  than  refrain  from  a 
system  of  very  lavish  and  improvident  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  funds.  He  had 
placed  an  Amendment  upon  the  Paper 
which  he  believed  would  have  the  effect 
of  interposing  a  controlling  power  between 
the  board  of  guardians  and  the  relieving 
officer.  He  did  not  mean  to  state  that  his 
plan  was  free  from  objection,  or  that  it  did 
not  admit  of  amendment.  He  should  not 
come  to  a  division  upon  it,  but  he  thought 
he  should  not  have  been  doing  his  duty  if 
he  had  not  pointed  out  the  danger  which 
would  beset  a  great  number  of  the  reliev- 
ing officers  for  want  of  a  sufficient  degree 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  board  of  guar- 
dians, and  if  he  did  not  also  suggest  what 
he  believed  would  be  a  remedy  for  that 
evil.  The  remedy  he  proposed  was,  that 
independently  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
there  should  be  in  each  electoral  district  a 
subordinate  board  to  discharge  the  duties 
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of  a  rdief  oommitiee,  and  witli  whom  there 
should  he  associated  a  eertatn  number  (he 
would  limit  that  number  to  two)  of  the 
highest  ratepayers  of  the  district ;  the  re- 
lief committee  being  formed  of  the  guar- 
dians of  the  union,  resident  on,  or  having 
rateable  property  within,  the  district ;  that 
this  board  should  hare  the  power  to  enter- 
tain applications  for  relief,  which  could  not 
properly  berelieved  by  the  board  of  guar- 
dians. This  he  proposed  to  be  done  in  the 
foUowing  way:  every  relief  committee 
would  be  directed  to  meet  weekly,  and  the 
relieving  officer  would  on  those  occasions 
report  to  them  every  case  of  sudden  or 
urgent  necessity  that  was  brought  under 
his  notice,  and  should  have  power  under 
an  order  signed  by  the  chairman,  to  give 
provisional  relief  in  all  such  cases,  by  af- 
fording food,  lodging,  or  medical  attend- 
ance; but  that  the  relieving  officer  should 
report  the  case,  and  the  nature  and  cost  of 
relief,  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  thereafter  should  give  no 
further  relief  except  under  the  direction  of 
the  board.  There  might,  no  doubt,  be 
objections  to  this  proposal;  and  one  of 
these  might  be,  that  there  would  be  diffi- 
ouity  in  obtaining  meetings  of  those  par- 
ties whose  decision  was  necessary  to  meet 
cases  requiring  immediate  relief — a  diffi- 
culty which  might  not  be  experienced  as 
the  Bill  now  stood,  by  which  uncontrolled 

S>wer  was  given  to  the  relieving  officer, 
ut  he  thought  this  objection  would  have 
little  force  in  practice,  while  g^at  benefit 
would  flow  from  his  proposal,  both  as  re- 
garded the  relief  and  the  administration 
ioi  the  funds.  In  the  first  place,  the  funds 
would  be  intrusted  to  the  administration  of 
a  party  in  whom  they  could  repose  greater 
confidenee  than  in  the  relieving  officer; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  relieving  offi- 
eer,  who  would  incur  great  responsibility 
by  the  present  system,  would  be  protected 
by  the  board  under  whom  it  was  proposed 
he  should  act.  He  threw  out  this  ques- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  Iler  Majesty's 
Ministers,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  see 
it  their  duty  to  adopt  its  principle;  but  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  give  their  Lord- 
ships the  trouble  of  dividing  upon  it,  un- 
less he  found  that  it  met  with  their  very 
general  oonourrenoe.  The  noble  Lord 
concluded  by  proposing  a  clause  in  the 
room  of  No.  6,  and  embodybg  the  above 
propoaaL 

The  Maiiqi:b8S  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  could  not  give  his  concurrence  to  the 
aoggestion  of  the  noble  Locd;  at  the  same 


time,  that  he  admitted  that  there  were 
some  of  the  circumstances  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  alluded  that  were  deserving  of 
some  consideration  from  their  Lordships, 
he  could  see  many  objections  to  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  system  as  that  proposed. 
Under  the  existing  law  there  were  many 
difficulties  often  found  to  arise  in  getting 
the  boards  to  work;  and  those  difficulties 
would  be  materially  increased  if  a  second 
board  were  in  existence  on  which  a  part  of 
the  responsibilities  would  be  thrown.  Be- 
sides, the  electoral  divisions  were  ex- 
ceedingly ill  calculated,  in  most  cases, 
for  being  formed  into  a  sort  of  separate 
unions,  as  they  were  originally  arranged, 
not  with  a  view  to  the  granting  of  relief  so 
much  as  to  the  area  of  taxation.  They 
were  formed  with  reference  to  taxation, 
and  not  with  reference  to  the  extent  and 
wants  of  the  population.  He  believed  the 
difficulties  would  be  insuperable  in  getting 
an  attendance  of  guardians  at  the  meetinga 
of  the  two  boards.  Bat,  while  saying  this, 
he  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  justice  in  the  noble 
Lord's  observations  with  regard  to  the 
inconvenient  sixe  of  some  of  the  unions. 
Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  would  consider 
that  his  objections  in  this  respect  would  be 
sufficiently  met  by  the  adoption  of  the 
clause  in  the  English  Poor  Law  Act,  un- 
der which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
were  given  power  to  authorise  boards  of 
guardians  in  large  unions  to  appoint  com- 
mittees of  their  boards  to  meet  at  conve- 
nient places  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  would  be 
quite  satisfied  with  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Marquess,  as  he  considered  it  nearly 
identical  with  that  which  he  suggested. 
It  was  not  very  material  whether  a  sub- 
ordinate board,  such  as  he  suggested,  were 
appointed  for  each  electoral  division,  or 
whether  the  board  of  guardians  appointed 
committees  of  their  own  body  to  meet  in 
each  division. 

The  Mabquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
there  was  by  no  means  that  identity  be- 
tween the  two  plans  which  the  noUe  Lord 
supposed.  The  noble  Lord  made  it  im- 
perative to  have  a  relief  committee  sitting 
in  each  electoral  division,  whereas  the 
clause  in  the  English  Act  only  empowered 
the  Poor  Law  CommissioDerB  to  authorise 
the  guardians  to  appoint  eonunittees  of 
their  own  body  in  some  distant  districts  of 
the  union.  As  he  before  said,  the  eUctoral 
divisions  were  exoeedingly  ill  qualified  for 
the  adminiatration 
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Loud  STANLEY  said,  he  considered 
the  plan  which  he  proposed  neoeBsary, 
both  for  the  protection  of  the  public  purse, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  relieying 
officers  themselves.  In  effecting  these 
objects,  it  was  a  question  whether  they 
ought  not  to  associate  with  the  guardians 
two  of  the  highest  ratepayers  in  each 
electoral  division,  who  though,  perhaps, 
not  of  sufficient  station  to  be  appointed 
guardians,  would  consider  it  an  honour  to 
be  elected  to  serve  with  the  guardians,  and 
would  be  able  to  afford  valuable  aid,  from 
th^r  local  knowledge  and  habits  of  busi- 
ness. It  would  be  a  great  protection  to 
the  relieving  officer  to  be  deprived  of  the 
power  of  granting  aid  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility alone,  and  it  would  also  be  a  saving 
to  the  public  purse. 

Load  WARNOLIFFE  concurred  ih  the 
objection  made  by  his  noble  Friend  to  the 
enormous  extent  of  some  of  the  unions, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Westport  union, 
and  others  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  He  did 
not  know  how  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intended  that  applications  for  relief  were 
to  be  made  from  districts  thirty  or  forty 
miles  from  the  union  workhouse,  unless 
•ome  additional  machinery  were  intro- 
duced. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  thought 
that  some  words  ought  to  be  introduced 
restricting  the  power  of  the  relieving  officer 
in  giving  out-door  relief  more  definitely 
than  was  done  in  the  clause. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
thought  the  words  used,  and  the  restriction 
at  the  end  of  the  clause  providing  that  the 
temporary  relief  should  be  given  only  "  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  shall  determine 
and  direct,"  were  sufficient  to  pre?ent  any 
improper  use  of  the  power  vested  in  the 
relieving  officer.  As  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Wham- 
cliffe),  he  should  remind  the  House  that  in 
those  very  large  unions  a  great  part  of 
them  consisted  of  waste  lands  from  which 
no  rates  could  be  levied. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  said,  that, 
eonsidering  the  extraordinary  power  which 
they  proposed  to  vest  in  the  relieving  offi- 
cer, he  could  not  help  thinking  that  he 
ought  to  be  a  man  such  as  had  been  de- 
scribed the  night  before.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  ought  to  remember  that  they 
were  very  generally  advised  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  that  ^e  person  to  be  en- 
trusted with  this  power  should  be  a  person 
in  whom  the  utmost  confideiice  eould  be 


placed;  and  he  hoped  steps  would  still 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  appointment  of 
such  an  officer  resting  with  the  guardians. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  7  being  moved, 

Lord  MONTE  AGLB  said,  he  wished  to 
suggest  that  the  clause  be  so  worded  as  to 
prohibit  any  relief  being  granted  out  of  the 
rates  in  aid  of  wages  or  towards  payment 
of  rent. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  certainly  should  not  object  to  such  a 
clause;  but  he  thought  the  nature  of  the 
relief  to  be  given  was  so  specifically  fixed, 
that  no  danger  of  the  abuse  which  the 
noble  Lord  wished  to  guard  against  was  to 
be  apprehended. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  expressed  his  en- 
tire concurrence  in  the  opinion  of  his  noble 
friend  opposite  (Lord  Monteagle),  that  the 
payment  of  any  portion  of  rent  or  the  pay- 
ment of  any  portion  of  wages  out  of  the 
rates  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
abuses.  But  the  difficulty  was  how  to  pre- 
vent such  an  abuse,  and  how  to  draw  up  a 
clause  prohibiting  the  application  of  the 
rates  to  such  purposes.  If  they  once  gave 
out-door  relief,  they  admitted  the  possi- 
bility, nay  the  probability,  of  paying  wages 
or  paying  for  rent.  Suppose  a  man  was 
poor,  but  still  enabled  in  the  natural  way 
to  earn  4td,  or  5d.  a  day,  and  that,  not 
finding  this  sufficient,  he  applied  to  the 
parish  for  more,  and  supposing  that  the 
workhouse  was  full,  then,  coming  under 
the  description  of  persons  entitled  to  relief, 
he  obtained  the  ad^tional  assistance,  and 
so  managed  to  make  both  ends  meet.  He 
would  get  5d,  from  his  employer  and  3d. 
from  the  rate,  and  with  this  conjoined  he 
lived  very  well,  and  would  occupy  a  posi- 
tion sufficiently  easy  to  make  him  per- 
haps envied  by  a  landowner.  He  (Lord 
Brougham),  though  approving  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  noble  Friend,  could  not 
therefore  see  how  it  could  be  worked  out; 
and  this,  in  point  of  fact,  amounted  to  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  objections  which  he 
entertained  to  the  measure. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  ob- 
served, that  the  pictures  of  difficulties 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Brougham)  had  painted  as  likely  to  be  at- 
tendant on  this  unfortunate  Bill,  were  only 
those  difficulties  and  dangers  incidental  to 
the  operation  of  every  poor  law,  and  which 
might  have  been  prophesied  quite  as  justly 
in  reference  to  the  law  passed  for  this 
country,  or  in  reference  to  any  poor  law 
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which  had  ever  been  proposed.  The  Go- 
vernment, in  framing  this  Bill,  had  pro- 
ceeded on  the  assumption  of  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  had  prepared  for  the 
occurrence  of  exceptions  to  what  thej  be- 
lieved to  be  the  rule;  and  when  noble 
Lords  came  to  state  particulars  and  enu- 
merate peculiar  dangers,  the  only  reply  he 
could  give  was  that  they  might  multiply 
these  cases  <td  infinitum,  and  under  no  poor 
law  would  they  find  a  solution  for  the  diffi- 
culty but  by  lodging  a  discretion  some- 
where. That  discretion  was  intended  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  and  every  care  was  to  be 
taken  that  they  would  exercise  the  power 
wisely,  justly,  and  charitably.  He  could 
not  argue  with  the  noble  Lord  on  every 
one  of  the  exceptional  cases  which  his  in- 
genuity might  point  out;  he  did  not  deny 
that  some  of  these  difficulties  might  arise, 
but  he  was  of  opinion  that  they  would  not 
be  of  such  frequency  as  to  interfere  with 
the  general  efficiency  of  the  measure.  The 
question  had  been  put  to  Sir  J.  Burgoyne, 
whether  under  this  measure  relief  could*  be 
given  in  aid  of  wages;  and  the  reply  had 
been  in  the  negative.  As  such  relief  could 
not  be  given,  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  such  an 
abuse  as  that  which  he  had  contemplated. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  could  assure 
the  noble  Marquess,  that,  short  as  the  time 
had  been  during  which  the  Temporary  Re- 
lief Bill  had  been  in  operation,  the  people 
of  Ireland  had  already  found  out  that  they 
were  enabled  to  receive  relief  without  being 
really  in  a  position  to  require  it;  and  they 
had  in  numerous  cases  given  up  all  kinds 
of  labour,  discontinued  all  self-exertion, 
and  thrown  themselves  destitute  on  the 
public  fund;4.  In  this  measure  now  before 
the  House  there  was  a  clause  the  effect  of 
which  would  bo  to  prohibit  the  holder  of 
three  or  four  acres,  however  poor,  from 
receiving  relief;  and  this  would  act  as  an 
inducement  to  many  of  the  small  farmers 
to  throw  up  the  few  acres  they  held,  and 
depend  for  subsistence  on  the  board  of 
guardians. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  observed, 
that  this  clause  was  a  copy  in  every  respect 
but  one  of  a  clause  in  the  existing  Poor 
Relief  Act  —  that  part  of  the  original 
enactment  being  omitted  which  made  chil- 
dren liable  to  maintain  their  parents.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  omission  was 
accidental  or  intentional  ? 

The  Mar(^uess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  would  make  inquiry  upon  the  sub- 


ject, and  the  provision  could  be  inserted 
upon  bringing  up  the  Report  if  deemed 
necessary. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  8th  Clause  (relief  not  to  be  given 
out  of  the  union  to  which  it  is  charged) 
was  also  agreed  to  with  verbal  amend- 
ments. 

On  question  that  Clause  9  (occupiers  of 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  not  deemed  to  be 
destitute)  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

Earl  FITZ WILLIAM  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  and  others  that  this  clause  was 
loosely  worded,  and  might  be  misunder- 
stood. He  had  therefore  drawn  up  a  clause 
which  he  purposed  substituting  for  that  in 
the  Bill.  The  noble  Earl  read  his  clause 
as  follows : — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  person  who  shall 
be  in  the  occupation  of  any  land  of  greater  extent 
than  the  quarter  of  a  statute  acre  shall  be  deem- 
ed and  taken  to  be  a  destitute  poor  person  under 
the  provisions  of  the  first  recited  Act,  or  of  the 
Acts  amending  the  same,  or  of  this  Act ;  ind  if 
any  person  so  occupying  more  than  the  quarter  of 
a  statute  acre  shall  apply  for  relief,  or  if  any 
person  on  his  behalf  shall  apply  for  relief,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  board  of  guardians  to  grant 
such  relief  within  or  out  of  the  workhouse,  unless 
such  applicant  for  relief  shall  bring  satis£&ctory 
proof  that  he  has  (at  least  ten  days  previous  to 
such  application)  surrendered  to  his  reputed  im- 
mediate landlord,  which  surrender  such  landlord 
shall  be  bound  to  accept,  whatsoever  right  or  title 
he  may  have  had  to  the  occupation  of  any  such 
land  over  and  above  the  extent  of  one  quarter  of 
a  statute  acre." 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE 
thought  the  words  suggested  by  his  noble 
Friend  would  make  the  law  more  strict 
and  be  more  satisfactory  than  those  ori- 
ginally inserted  in  the  Bill. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  the  Clause  so 
amended  stand  part  of  the  Bill, 

The  Eabl  of  ST.  GERMANS  moved 
that  the  clause  be  omitted  altogether.  The 
question  for  their  consideration  was,  what 
amount  and  species  of  relief  should  be  af- 
forded to  the  destitute  poor  of  Ireland. 
The  change  from  the  present  system 
must  be  gradual  and  a  work  of  time  ; 
and  he  thought  the  necessity  of  admi- 
nistering relief  or  not  should  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  boards  of  guardians. 
There  was  a  prevailing  opinion  that  these 
boards  could  not  be  trusted — tbat  on  all 
occasions  they  would  be  guilty  of  extrava- 
gance and  jobbing  in  the  administration  of 
relief.  If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  an 
argument  against  allowing  them  any  power 
at  all;  it  would  be  better  to  supersede  the 
system  altogether,  and  give  the  necesaaiy 
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relidf  through  paid  Goyernment  ofBcera. 
But,  as  far  as  his  own  experience  went,  he 
•did  not  helieve  that  hoards  of  gnardians 
were  inclined  to  administer  relief  with  a 
lavish  hand;  and  he  had  no  fear  that  they 
could  not  he  trusted  with  the  same  power 
as  hoards  of  guardians  in  England.  The 
clause  denied  relief  to  a  man  holding  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground;  hut  a 
person  holding  more  than  that  small  por- 
tion might  he  reduced  to  actual  destitution, 
and  require  relief;  the  administering  it 
ought  to  he  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
hoard  of  guardians. 

The  Earl  of  RODEN  opposed  the 
omission  of  the  clause.  It  was  generally 
admitted  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  hene- 
ficial  in  the  Bill.  Boards  of  guardians 
frequently  exceeded  their  powers,  and  went 
heyond  the  provisions  of  the  present  Act. 
The  hoard  of  which  he  was  chairman  had 
given  relief  in  food  out  of  the  workhouse  to 
any  one  who  hrought  a  ticket  from  a  guar- 
dian, though  it  was  directly  contrary  to 
the  law,  and  he  had  protested  against  it. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  though  it 
might  he  true  there  were  exceptional 
cases  in  which  hoards  of  guardians  might 
he  trusted,  yet  facts  and  evidence  proved 
restrictions  to  he  necessary.  The  case 
stated  hy  the  nohle  Earl  was  clearly  a 
direct  violation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament: 
and  he  helieved  no  restrictions  they  could 
devise  would  entirely  prevent  ahuses. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
was  not  inclined  to  fetter  hoards  of  guar- 
dians too  closely,  yet  it  appeared  to  him 
advisahle  and  expedient  to  adopt  such  a 
clause  as  the  present.  From  the  change 
going  on  in  Ireland,  those  who  had  hitherto 
lived  hy  holding  small  pieces  of  ground 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  do  so.  The  de- 
struction of  the  potato,  and  the  change 
from  that  root  to  grain  for  food,  would 
make  it  impossible  for  holders  of  very 
small  portions  of  land  to  live  wholly  by 
them.  The  clause  tended  to  make  less 
difficult  a  change  which  must  take  place, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  He  coidd  not 
support  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Earl. 

Motion  negatived.  Clause,  as  amended, 
agreed  to. 

On  the  11th  Clause, 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  by  this 
clause  they  were  not  only  making  a  total 
alteration  in  the  Poor  Law  of  Ireland,  but 
in  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  as  establish- 
ed in  this  country.      The  nature  of  the 


clause  was,  that  in  every  electoral  division, 
whenever  the  rate  on  a  half-year  exceeded 
Is.  Sd.  in  the  pound,  the  overplus  should 
be  thrown  on  the  union  at  large.  That, 
he  contended,  would  have  the  eSect  of  dis- 
couraging landlords  from  improving  their 
property.  The  Amendment  he  proposed 
was  to  substitute  words,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be,  that  the  rate  in  aid  should  extend 
only  to  out-door  relief,  leaving  relief  in 
the  workhouse  precisely  as  at  present. 

Lord  BEAUMONT,  on  a  balance  of 
arguments,  was  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  noble  Earl. 

The  Earl  of  DEVON  was  understood 
to  say,  he  could  not  support  either  the 
clause  or  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Earl.  He  was  quite  sure  that  those  who 
framed  this  clause  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  the  imme- 
diate pressure  of  defraying  the  rates  was 
the  economical  check  on  which  they  had  to 
rely  for  the  prevention  of  abuses.  It  was 
in  the  out-door  portion  of  the  relief  to  be 
given  that  the  excess  was  most  likely  to 
take  place;  and  yet  this  clause  departed 
from  the  economical  check  where  it  was 
most  required — namely,  with  respect  to 
out' door  relief;  and  adopted  it  where  it 
was  least  required — ^namely,  with  respect 
to  in-door  relief.  The  principle  of  the 
clause  was  one  which  noble  Lords  who 
were  conversant  with  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  England  would  readily 
understand,  by  its  being  a  permanent 
enactment  of  a  general  rate  in  aid,  when- 
ever certain  circumstances  should  arise; 
and  by  it  they  would  tax  highest  the  elec- 
toral divisions  in  which  most  capital  had 
been  expended,  and  where  most  labour  was 
employed  in  improvements.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  extended  the  districts  in 
which  the  rating  was  to  be  made,  would 
they  discourage  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  and  diminish  the  employment  of  ho- 
nest labour  and  the  investment  of  capital. 
He  prayed  noble  Lords  to  hesitate  before 
they  consented  to  impose  such  restrictions 
on  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
Ireland.  However,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
adopt  the  Amendment;  he  rather  thought 
that  Amendment  would  make  the  Bill 
worse  than  it  was;  and  he  shoidd  concur 
in  maintaining  the  law  as  it  was  at  pre- 
sent, and  abiding  by  what  was  ciUled 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Clause,  thus 
giving  the  landlords  the  strongest  in* 
ducemeut  that  could  be   given  diem  to 
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improve  their  property  and  furnish  em- 
ployment to  the  people. 

Lord  HATHERTON  wished  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  question,  what  would  he  the 
efiect  of  the  clause  on  those  landlords 
whose  estates  were  encumhered.  The 
proposed  clause  would  he  a  distinct  no- 
tice to  the  English  capitalist  not  to  in- 
vest his  money  in  Irish  land.  He  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  his  nohle  Friend  (Lord 
Stanley)  woidd  succeed  in  the  rejection  of 
this  clause. 

The  Marquess  of  GONYNGUAM  oh- 
jected  to  anything  like  a  national  rate ; 
and  he  ohjected,  therefore,  to  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Lord  STANLEY  asked  whether  his 
noble  Friend  intended  to  press  his  Amend- 
ment to  a  division;  as,  until  this  question 
was  decided,  he  coidd  not  bring  forward  his 
Amendment. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  had  such  ob- 
jections to  the  clause  as  it  stood,  that  if 
the  Government  persisted  in  it,  he  in- 
tended to  vote  for  the  suggested  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  Amendment, 
as  it  would  increase  the  expenditure  for 
out-door  relief. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  he  now  rose 
to  bring  forward  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice^  to  reject  the  clause  alto- 
gether. The  discussion  which  had  already 
taken  place  on  this  subject  precluded  the 
necessity  of  his  addressing  their  Lordships 
at  any  length,  because,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  merits  of  the  clause,  and  the  objections 
raised,  and  whatever  could  be  said  in  its 
defence  had  been  fully  stated  to  the  House. 
It  was,  however,  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
himself  and  to  those  with  whom  he  acted, 
to  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nohle  Marquess  the  President  of  the  Council, 
there  had  been  an  almost  entire  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  condemning  the  principle,  and 
deprecating  the  evil  consequences  which 
must  follow  from  the  adoption  of  this  clause. 
Whereas,  at  the  present  moment,  under  a 
general  law  of  settlement,  every  electoral 
district  was  liable  for  its  own  poor,  this 
clause  proposed  to  alter  that  law,  and  to 
substitute  the  provision  that  whenever  from 
improvidence  or  carelessness,  or  any  other 
cause,  the  rate  of  any  particular  district 
should  exceed  2s,  6d.  in  the  pound  for  the 
year,  then  all  the  other  districts  should  be 
taxed  for  the  excess.  That>  on  the  very 
free  <rf  it,  appeared  to  be  an  impolitio  course 


of  proceeding.  Suppose  an  improvident 
and  rack-rent  proprietor  should  be  sur- 
rounded hy  persons  who  attended  to  their 
estates,  who  were  at  great  expense  to  im- 
prove them,  and  had  devoted  to  them  their 
time,  and  labour,  and  patience,  was  it  right 
that  the  rack-renting  landlord  should  have 
a  premium  and  reward  hy  being  entitled, 
in  virtue  of  the  heavy  charge  which  his 
improvidence  had  brought  upon  his  estate, 
to  charge  that  excess  upon  all  his  more 
provident  and  thrifty  neighbours?  He  could 
understand  that  something  might  be  said 
in  favour  of  this  clause,  if  it  referred  to  the 
great  towns,  and  to  the  great  towns  only ; 
but  with  regard  to  the  country  districts,  it 
must,  he  conceived,  be  apparent  without 
further  argument,  that  in  the  circumstances 
of  any  country,  hut  more  especially  in  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  where  every  in- 
ducement should  be  held  out  and  every 
premium  should  be  offered  to  those  who 
were  provident,  and  who  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  temporary  interests  of  property 
to  secure  its  future  welfare,  this  was  a 
most  impolitic  as  well  as  a  most  unjust 
measure.  Though  he  did  not  wish  to  refer 
to  any  special  instances,  he  was  desirous 
to  speak  of  a  case  that  came  within  his 
own  observation.  He  should  state  the 
precise  position  in  which  he  was  himself 
placed ;  the  greater  part  of  his  property  in 
Ireland  was  in  an  electoral  division  of  which 
he  owned  about  one-half;  the  electoral 
division  consisted  of  8,000  acres,  and  was 
rated  at  about  8,0002.  or  9,0002. ;  as  the 
proprietor  of  one-half  of  that  electoral  divi- 
sion he  was  subjected  to  the  payment  of  the 
rates  of  about  one-half,  and  he  did  not  com- 
plain of  that,  but  while  he  was  charged  with 
one-half  of  the  expense  for  his  half  of  that 
electoral  district,  the  pauperism  of  his  one- 
half  was  just  one-fifteenth  of  the  pauperism 
of  the  whole.  If  cases  of  this  kind  were 
to  arise,  and  if  so  heavy  a  burden  as  this 
were  to  be  thrown  on  unencumbered  es- 
tates, it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  mischiefs  wbich  would  result  from  so 
unjust  and  inequitable  a  system.  How 
distressing  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
proprietor  who,  after  having  done  his  ut- 
most  for  twenty-five  years  to  keep  down 
pauperism  in  his  own  district,  and  to  make 
all  around  him  comfortable,  found  himself 
suddenly  made  responsible  for  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  population  in  an  additional 
area,  covering  some  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  acres !  All  combinations  for  pru- 
dent arrangements — aU  economy,  all  move- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  landlords  having* 
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for  object  tbe  comfort  and  reBpectability  of 
their  tenantry,  would  be  at  an  end;  and  on 
the  part  of  all  clasBes  there  would  be  a 
general  scramble  to  get  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  do  as  little  as  possible  in  re- 
turn for  it,  as  every  one  would  feel  that 
their  property  was  charged  under  a  system 
of  compulsory  taxation,  not  to  benefit  their 
own  poor,  but  those  of  otiliers.  He  had 
little  to  say  in  favour  of  the  Amendment, 
for,  in  truth,  he  had  not  heard  a  word  de- 
nying the  unfairness  of  the  present  clause, 
nor  had  he  heard  a  word  against  the  fair- 
ness and  propriety  of  still  further  diminish- 
ing even  the  area  of  electoral  divisions— of 
diminishing  the  area  from  which  taxation 
was  to  be  taken,  and  of  thus  increasing 
the  inducements  to  private  and  personal 
exertion,  and  to  private  and  personal  re- 
sponsibility. The  average  of  the  area  of 
the  unions  in  England,  as  contrasted  with 
that  of  the  unions  in  Ireland,  were,  as  he 
had  on  several  occasions  stated,  as  53  to 
146 — that  was  to  say,  the  average  area 
of  the  union  in  Ireland  was  threefold  that 
of  the  English  unions.  This  was  the  re- 
lative position  of  both  countries;  and  he 
asked  their  Lordships  whether  they  thought 
it  possible  that  the  Poor  Law  could  be 
administered  properly,  and  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  all  parties  concern- 
ed in  England,  if  every  destitute  person 
within  a  range  of  three  unions  were  to  be 
made  chargeable  on  their  Lordships*  well- 
managed  estates  in  the  several  counties? 
But  they  were  told  that  unless  this  was  a 
measure  intended  for  the  relief  of  the 
towns,  and  that  unless  it  were  adopted,  a 
general  and  sweeping  system  of  ejectment 
would  be  resorted  to  on  the  part  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  and  the  towns  would 
be  overwhelmed  with  the  burden  of  the 
rates;  and  the  noble  Marquess  stated  that 
it  was  intended  to  prevent  what  would  be 
something  like  a  confiscation  of  the  property 
in  towns.  And  what  was  it  that  this  clause 
was  to  do?  Practically  it  was  proposed 
to  enact  by  this  clause  that  when  the  rates 
in  a  town  exceeded  2$.  6d.  in  the  pound, 
they  were  to  make  a  rate  in  aid  over  the 
adjoining  rural  parishes.  Their  Lordships 
could  not  by  the  forms  of  the  House  alter 
the  terms  of  this  clause;  but  a  half- 
crown  rate  was  not  an  immoderate  rate 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  principal  towns  in 
Ireland;  and  if  the  Bill  should  pass,  and  it 
should  be  determined  to  call  for  a  rate  in 
aid,  whenever  the  charge  should  exceed 
2$,  6<l.,  then  he  should  never  expect  to  see 
a  rate  in  any  town  throughout  the  country 


BO  low  as  2f .  6d.  The  efiect  of  the  clause 
would  therefore  be  to  substitute,  in  almost 
every  union  in  Ireland,  a  general  union 
rate  for  an  electoral  district  rate,  and  that 
whereas  the  electoral  districts  were  already 
too  large,  they  were  going  to  multiply  the 
area  of  those  districts  twentyfold,  and 
thereby  increase  the  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent extent  of  their  areas  twentvfold;  and 
what  was  the  reason  assigned  for  this  ?  It 
was  said  to  be  to  protect  the  towns  from 
being  overrun  with  paupers  ejected  from 
their  holdings  in  the  rural  districts,  who 
would  become  chargeable  upon  the  towns. 
He  thought  that  those  who  made  tiiiis  ob- 
jection were  very  imperfectly  informed  as 
to  the  real  state  of  the  present  law.  It 
was  not  true  that  if  he  were  to  eject  a  per- 
son from  his  estate,  and  if  that  person  were 
to  go  into  the  town  of  Tipperary,  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  his  own  parish,  that 
that  person  would  become  chargeable  on 
the  poor-rate  of  Tipperary.  The  law  stood 
thus — ^for,  in  point  of  fact,  there  was,  prac- 
tically, a  law  of  settlement  in  Ireland  at  this 
moment — and  this  was  how  it  stood — any 
person  who  should  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months  out  of  the  last  eighteen  months  have 
been  resident  within  an  electoral  division* 
should  have  a  claim  to  be  relieved  out  of  the 
funds  of  that  electoral  division.  Consequent* 
ly,  if  he  (Lord  Stanley),  by  reason  of  clear* 
ing  an  estate,  were  to  send  a  number  of  per* 
sons  into  an  adjoining  town,  they  would 
have  no  claim  whatever  upon  the  funds  of 
the  electoral  division  in  which  that  town 
was  situated,  until  they  had  resided  there 
for  a  period  of  twelve  months  at  least;  and 
if,  previous  to  their  removal,  they  had  be- 
come chargeable  upon  his  (Lord  Stanley's) 
electoral  district,  then,  although  they  had 
removed  into  the  town,  they  would  still 
remain  chargeable  to  that  electoral  district; 
and  even  if  they  did  become  chargeable 
upon  the  electoral  district  in  which  the 
town  of  Tipperary  was  situated,  there 
would  still  be  no  necessity  for  this  clause ; 
because,  in  that  case  a  provision  was  made 
that  all  such  persons  were,  by  the  law, 
chargeable  upon  the  rates  of  the  union  at 
large.  He  thought  that  this  statement  of 
the  law  would  go  far  to  remove  the  objec- 
tion which  their  Loi^ships  entertained  re- 
specting the  possible  hardship  to  tbe  towns; 
but  this  belief  was,  that  this  clause  arose 
from  the  fears  entertained  by  some  six  or 
seven  great  towns  in  Ireland ;  and  yet, 
what  was  the  fact  with  regard  to  those 
very  towns?  Why,  they  were,  at  this 
very  moment^  diminishing  and  not  increaa* 
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rag  in  population.  He  had  already  advert- 
ed to  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  this 
clause.  It  would  greatly  discourage  the 
inveetment  of  English  capital  in  the  culti- 
yation  of  the  land,  and  would  seriously  in- 
jure a  large  portion  of  the  landlords  of  Ire- 
land. As  far  as  he  was  himself  concerned, 
although  he  had  property  in  that  country 
and  had  for  twenty-five  years  done  what  he 
could  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  ten- 
ants and  the  people  on  his  estates,  yet  he 
was  not  so  immediately  connected  with  Ire- 
land as  to  make  such  a  measure  as  this  of 
any  very  serious  importance  to  him.  He 
thanked  God  that  his  interest  was  not  so 
bound  up  in  it  but  he  could  withdraw  from 
that  property  and  from  the  responsibility 
connected  with  it,  and  he  could  fall  back 
upon  the  means  which  he  possessed  in  Eng- 
land. But  there  were  others  who  were 
bound  by  every  tie  to  the  soil  of  that  coun- 
try, whose  whole  interests  and  attachments 
were  most  deeply  centred  in  the  land  of 
their  birth — ^persons  whose  exertions  there 
were  of  the  most  valuable  description,  and 
whose  presence  was  most  necessary ;  and 
the  withdrawal  of  whom  from  that  country 
would  be  most  seriously  injurious  to  it. 
Then,  were  their  Lordships,  by  the  passing 
of  this  clause,  willing  to  declare  to  those 
persons  that  all  the  reward  which  they  had 
to  propose  to  them  for  all  the  exertions,  all 
the  great  labours  and  the  immense  sacri- 
fices which  they  had  made  for  the  advance- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  the  social  condition  of  her  people,  was 
nothing  more  than  that  they  should  be 
additionally  taxed  in  order  to  relieve  the 
improvident,  and  to  aid  and  encourage  the 
recklessness  of  those  who  had  neglected 
their  duty  ? 

Earl  GREY  had  listened  with  attention 
to  the  argument  of  his  noble  Friend  against 
the  adoption  of  this  clause,  and,  however 
strong  might  bo  his  inclination,  on  the  first 
hearing  of  the  argument,  to  agree  with 
his  noble  Friend,  yet  on  considering  the  real 
effect  of  the  clause  and  the  real  bearings 
of  it,  he  certainly  thought  they  afforded 
ground  for  retaining  it.  His  noble  Friend 
had  said  tliat  he  believed  that  tliis  clause 
was  only  demanded  by  five  or  six  great 
towns  in  Ireland,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
apprehended  some  possible  inconvenience 
from  the  enactment  of  this  Bill  without 
Bome  such  protection;  but  in  which  as  yet 
no  practical  inconvenience  had  been  ex- 
perienced. In  point  of  fact,  however,  his 
noble  Friend  had  been  misinformed.  He 
believed  that  the  other  portions  of  this  Bill, 


without  this  clause,  were  likely  to  be  much 
less  disadvantageous  to  the  great  towns  of 
Ireland,  such  as  Cork  and  Dublin,  and 
others  of  the  first  class,  than  to  the  smaller 
class  of  country  towns — that  sort  of  towns 
which  in  Ireland  were  very  frequently  the 
chief  places  in  the  union.  It  was  upon 
those  smaller  towns,  which  formed  the 
centre  of  the  unions,  that  their  Lordships 
would,  by  withdrawing  this  clause,  inflict 
the  greatest  injustice.  He  was  prepared 
with  a  statement  of  what  had  occurred 
even  under  the  existing  law,  which  he  con- 
sidered would  be  an  answer  to  much  of  his 
noble  Friend's  argument;  and  he  was  about 
to  refer  to  that  statement  the  more  readily, 
because  he  thought  it  would  throw  a  most 
valuable  light  upon  the  practical  working 
of  the  present  law.  lie  held  in  his  hand 
a  petition  agreed  upon  at  a  public  meeting 
held  in  Killarney  on  the  3rd  of  December, 
1846.  It  was  a  meeting  of  the  clergy, 
gentry,  and  ratepayers,  and  was  presided 
over  by  a  clergyman.  It  stated,  that  up 
to  that  period,  namely,  December,  1846, 
there  had  been  only  three  rates  imposed 
on  the  union.  The  first  was  on  the  17th 
of  August,  1844,  and  was  a  rate  of  8d.  in 
the  pound  on  the  town  and  the  whole 
union.  The  second  rate  was  levied  on  the 
14th  of  February,  1846,  and  was  a  rate  of 
1$,  6d.  in  the  pound  on  the  town  of  Kil- 
larney electoral  division ;  while  a  rate  of 
only  6d,  in  the  pound  had  been  levied  on 
the  eleven  rural  electoral  divisions  of  the 
union.  But  observe  how  unjust  and  in- 
equitable was  the  pressure.  The  total  ex- 
penditure on  account  of  Uie  relief  of  pau- 
pers for  the  year  1846  amounted  to  6^5/. 
Of  this  sum  no  less  than  423/.  18«.  waa 
charged  to  the  Killarney  electoral  division, 
which  was  inhabited  by  a  population  of 
1 1 ,383  persons,  who  were  principally  en- 
gaged in  industrial  pursuits,  and  maintained 
by  their  own  personal  exertions.  That 
population  contributed  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  no  less  a  sum  than  i2ol,  ISs,,  which 
was  about  twice  the  amount  contributed  by 
41 ,242  persons  who  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  remaining  eleven  rural  districta,  and 
whose  rateable  property  amounted  to 
7,6001.  It  was  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  evils  like  this,  and  to  preserve  the  equi- 
librium of  pressure  in  the  towns  and  rural 
districts,  that  the  eleventh  clause  had  been 
introduced.  But  the  grievance  of  the  pe- 
titioners did  not  stop  at  the  point  he  had 
already  described,  for  they  went  on  to  make 
a  statement  to  which  he  begged  leave  to 
call  the  especial  attention  of  the  noble  Lord 
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opposite  (Lord  Stanley).  Ho  found  it 
stated  in  the  petition  that  a  gi*eat  number 
of  the  paupers  that  were  charged  upon  the 
town  electoral  division  were  not  natives  of 
Killamey,  bnt  were  strangers  living  beyond 
that  division  of  the  union,  and  who  had 
taken  their  residences  in  that  electoral  di- 
Tision  within  twelve  months.  A  material 
ppint  in  this  case  was — and  ho  begged  to 
call  his  noble  Friend's  attention  to  it — that 
a  large  proportion  of  these  paupers  were 
small  cottier  tenants,  who  had  come  from 
those  very  rural  districts  which  were  thus 
lightly  charged — men  who  were  broken 
down  by  misfortune,  or  who  had  suffered 
from  having  all  their  property  extorted 
from  them  ^r  rent,  and  who,  quitting  their 
former  residences,  came  into  the  town  as  a 
common  centre  of  ^refuge.  Surely  in  a 
country  where  such  a  state  of  things  could 
exist,  it  was  idle  to  contend  that  the  law 
of  settlement  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
already  alluded  as  being  in  practical  opera- 
tion in  Ireland,  afforded  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  country  towns  situated  as  KiUar- 
uey  was.  This  was  not  a  speculative  case, 
but  one  which  showed  that  practically, 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stood,  the  centre  towns  of  the  union  were 
exposed  to  a  very  grievous  hardship.  But, 
finding  this  evil  to  exist  at  the  present 
moment,  would  it  not  greatly  increase  the 
hardship  if  their  Lordships  were  to  pass  a 
law  which  should  grant,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, temporary  relief,  at  the  same 
time  giving  to  the  landlord  the  power  of  de- 
nying that  relief  unless  the  holdings  of  land 
possessed  by  the  poor  tenants  were  surren- 
dered, and  thus  conferring  a  power  on  the 
landlord  that  would  facilitate  the  removal  of 
paupers  from  his  estate,  and  enable  him  to 
send  them  into  the  towns,  there  to  live  upon 
private  charity,  until  they  afterwards  be- 
came a  permanent  burden  on  the  inhabi- 
tants ?  Would  that  be  a  just  law  ?  His 
noble  Friend  behind  him  who,  as  chairman 
of  a  board  of  guardians  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  was  aware  of  the  practical  working 
of  the  existing  law,  had  pointed  out  most 
truly,  that  even  in  England  the  working 
of  the  system  by  which  complete  power 
was  given  to  one  or  two  proprietors  over  a 
whole  parish,  was  frequently  attended  with 
very  great  injustice.  In  Ireland,  under 
the  system  they  were  about  to  propose, 
and  with  the  facilities  they  were  about  to 
create  by  the  clause  for  the  removing  of 
the  small  holders  from  their  land — under 
that  system,  his  firm  persuasion  was,  that 
they  would  inflict  most  grievous  injustice 
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if  their  Lordships  rejected  this  clause. 
But,  his  noble  Friend  thought  that  if  this 
clause  were  right  to  be  adopted,  still  the 
amount  of  the  rate  at  which  it  was  fixed 
that  the  clause  should  come  into  operation 
was  much  too  low.  His  noble  Friend  said 
that  a  half-crown  rate  was  a  much  lower 
rate  than  he  expected  to  see  levied  in  any 
electoral  town  division.  He  confessed, 
that  if  that  were  his  (Earl  Grey's)  antici- 
pation, his  views  as  to  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  Ireland  would  be  much  more  gloomy 
than  they  now  were;  but  he  could  not 
understand  the  grounds  for  that  anticipa- 
tion. Their  Lordships  knew,  that  up  to 
the  time  of  the  great  failure  of  the  potato 
crop — and  he  must  say,  that  that  was  a 
fatality  which  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  of  continual  recurrence ;  but,  even  if  it 
did  occur  again,  it  ought  never  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  same  fatal  consequences 
as  it  had  now  been,  because  he  trusted 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  would  never 
trust  to  the  potato  crop  again  for  their 
means  of  subsistence — but  until  that  cala- 
mity befell  the  country,  the  average  amount 
of  rating  was  somewhere  about  7d.  in  the 
pound ;  and  there  was  this  further  fact  to 
be  observed,  that  there  was  no  one  union 
workhouse  in  Ireland  which  up  to  that 
time  was  f)ill — on  the  contrary,  they  were 
nearly  all  empty.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
there  was  one  fundamental  fallacy  running 
through  the  whole  argument  on  the  other 
side.  It  was  assumed,  throughout,  that 
Ireland,  of  all  countries  in  the  world,  was 
one  in  which  the  labourer,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  to  be  maintained  by  charity — that 
labour  was  to  be  employed,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  returns  which  were  to  be  ob- 
tained, but  as  a  sort  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  employer,  and  to  be  received  as  an  act 
of  charity  by  the  employed.  Now,  no 
country  could  be  in  a  healthy  state  where 
such  was  the  case ;  and  he  held  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  great  body  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  could  not  be  permanently 
derived  from  employment  so  offered.  If, 
however,  employment  was  given  by  those 
who  expected  a  profitable  return  for  the 
labour  thus  afforded,  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that,  under  the  operation  of  various 
laws,  if  they  did  their  duty  to  Ireland,  and 
interfered  not  with  the  natural  circulation 
of  labour — that  country,  possessing  such 
great  natural  facilities  for  the  profitable 
application  of  industry  and  capital,  would 
find  the  means  to  employ,  by  degrees,  its 
entire  population  in  profitable  labour.  He 
should  like  to  know  to  what  length  the 
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principle  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley), 
as  to  the  subdivision  of  districts,  might  not 
be  carried.  Would  bis  noble  Friend  carry 
it  from  the  townlands  down  to  individual 
property  ?  Was  it  meant  to  make  every 
man  responsible  for  the  employment  of  the 
people  on  his  own  estate  ?  If  they  carried 
the  principle  to  its  utmost,  then  the  labour 
was  to  be  given,  not  because  it  was  valu- 
able to  the  employer,  but  as  an  act  of  duty 
— it  was  as  an  act  of  charity,  that  an  indi> 
vidual  proprietor  was  to  be  required  to  em- 
ploy the  labourers  on  his  estate.  [  Cheen 
from  the  Opposiiian,]  Noble  Lords  on 
the  opposite  side  cheered  that,  as  if  it  was 
a  principle  to  which  they  assented;  but 
what  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  a 
principle  being  carried  out?  Why,  they 
would  bring  back  that  state  of  things  that 
existed  in  the  southern  division  of  this 
kingdom  in  1833,  and  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Act  of  1834  to  put  an  end  to. 
Noble  Lords  must  remember  that  the  great 
evil  then  was,  that  every  small  district  felt 
itself  responsible  for  the  poor  of  its  own 
individual  neighbourhood  alone,  and  that 
the  circulation  of  labour  was  thereby  in- 
terfered with.  This  and  other  evils  flowed 
from  that  state  of  things;  and  they  would 
all  arise  again  if  they  were  to  adopt  the 
views  put  forth  by  his  noble  Friend.  He 
was  aware  that  on  the  other  side  there 
was  a  danger  not  less  great.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  was  the  principle  of  a  labour 
rate  with  all  the  evils  formerly  experienced 
as  springing  from  such  a  system ;  and,  on 
the  other,  there  was  the  great  evil  of  a 
national  rate.  There  was  an  extreme  on 
both  sides,  and  against  that  extreme  it 
was  that  they  called  upon  their  Lordships 
to  beware.  He  believed  that  the  law,  as 
it  now  stood,  was  a  fair  compromise  be- 
tween conflicting  difficulties  and  interests, 
and  that  it  furnished  that  motive  to  indivi- 
duals to  exert  themselves  to  improve  the 
condition  of  their  own  district  that  it  was 
so  desirable  should  not  be  wanting.  But, 
by  preventing,  in  extreme  cases,  this  from 
being  carried  further — by  providing  that 
when  the  rate  rose  to  a  very  heavy  amount, 
the  whole  burden  should  be  thrown  on  one 
particular  electoral  division — ^it  seemed  to 
him  that  they  obviated  the  danger  of  falling 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  They  could 
not  adopt  either  principle  exclusively;  they 
must  take  a  mean  somewhere  between 
those  on  both  sides;  and  he  was  persuaded 
that  if  they  looked  at  it  in  that  light,  and 
if  they  considered  what  was  due  to  the 
townsy  and  in    particular  small  country 


towns,  in  Ireland,  they  would  oome  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  could  not  have  a  fairer 
or  more  just  compromise  than  this  Bill 
afforded.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  give  their  assent  to  this 
clause;  but  he  would  certainly  prefer  its 
total  rejection  to  the  adoption  of  the  pro^ 
posal  made  by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Wicklow)  behind  him. 

Lord  BROUGHAM,  instead  of  coming 
to  the  arguments  applicable  to  the  clause 
now  before  the  House,  felt  it  necessary  to 
lay  himself  under  great  self-command,  in 
order  that  he  might  refer  in  a  sentence  or 
two  to  certain  general  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl.  Before  he 
proceeded  to  the  arguments  applicable  to 
the  11th  Clause — if,  indeed,  more  argument 
was  needed,  after  that  employed  by  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  Stanley )-->argument  as 
clear  in  its  texture  and  reasoning  as  it  wa4 
impressive  in  its  diction  and  delivery — h9 
could  assure  their  Lordships  that  to  re* 
frain  from  doing  so  required,  on  his  parti 
a  great  exercise  of  self-command.  But  he 
felt  compelled  to  take  notice  of  one  or  two 
observations  which  had  just  been  addressed 
to  their  Lordshijpa.  It  appeared  that  they 
had  all  along  been  under  the  wrong  im- 
pression that  the  Irish  labourer  was  sup* 
ported  by  his  own  industrious  exertions, 
when  he  was  a  man  supported  alone  by 
charity.  It  was  not  those  who  were  hos- 
tile to  the  Bill  who  made  this  assumption 
— it  was  no  assumption  they  had  or  ever 
could  make — it  was  no  reasoning  of  theirs | 
but  it  was  an  assumption  set  forth  in  the 
Bill  which  now  lay  on  their  Lordships' 
Table — ^a  Bill  which,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  and  with  much  patience  and  perse- 
verance, had  now  arrived  at  one-tlurd  of 
its  progress  through  the  House — viz.,  at 
its  11th  Clause.  This  measure  assumed 
that  charity  was  to  be  the  rule  of  their 
proceedings — ^by  no  means  that  charity 
which  ''is  not  strained,"  which  *' drop- 
peth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven," 
which  ''is  twice  blessed,  blessing  those 
who  give,  and  those  who  take "  it — 
but  a  strained  charity;  a  compulsory  cha- 
rity; a  charity  that  cursed  those  who  re- 
ceived it,  and  oppressed  those  who  gave 
it,  degrading  these,  impoverishing  those. 
It  was  a  charity  which  taught  the  labourer 
not  to  rely  upon  himself,  but  on  a  forced 
rate  to  make  up  the  shortcomings  of  his 
labour,  and  to  depend  upon  doles  extorted 
compulsorily  from  others  on  whom  he  had 
no  claim.  They  had  been  told,  too,  that 
a  great  evil  was  inflicted  on  the  people  of 
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the  towns  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  in 
ihe  country — not  on  the  great  towns,  but  on 
the  smaU;  and  this  reminded  him  of  what 
wa«  the  ^original  principle  of  the  old  Poor 
Law,  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth;  a  law  no 
sooner  enacted  than  it  sank  into  oblivion, 
and  remained  a  dead  letter  for  ages.  It 
had  been  said,  that  the  original  principle 
of  the  old  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  was, 
that  the  land  should  maintain  the  poor,  and 
that  all  other  property  should  be  exempted 
— ^that  the  landowners  should  maintain  the 
paupers,  whether  they  grew  those  paupers 
themselves^  or  whether  they  were  grown  by 
the  manufacturers.  Thepaupers.  no  doubt, 
as  the  law  had  been  abused  and  perverted, 
were  sent  from  the  crowded  and  wealthy 
city  with  as  much  certainty  as  were  bales 
of  manufactured  goods;  and  they  were  all 
to  be  supported  by  the  land;  in  short,  the 
land  had  to  provide  for  all  the  paupers 
whom  the  wealthy  manufacturers  set  forth 
as  locusts  on  the  soil.  So  it  was  now; 
but  that  was  not  the  Poor  Law  of  Eli- 
jBabeth,  which  laid  down  the  principle 
that  all  property  should  contribute  equal- 
ly towards  the  support  of  the  poor. 
With  ali  its  imperfections  and  evil  ten- 
dencies*  and  mischievous  oonsequences, 
it  was  at  least  exempt  from  any  such 
charge  of  flagrant  injustice  as  the  proposed 
clause  in  this  Bill,  brought  forward  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  in- 
flict. There  was  less  injustice  in  the  Act 
passed  in  a  comparatively  rude  time,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  that 
Act  did  no  injustice  towards  the  land  to 
favour  the  towns.  It  was  an  inoome-tax, 
it  was  a  property-tax,  it  called  upon  all 
property  to  be  rateable  for  the  support  of 
the  poor^  but,  because  there  was  no  ma- 
chinery, and  because  there  was,  in  fact, 
very  little  property  but  land  in  those  days» 
therefore  it  was  that  it  ceased  to  be  univer- 
sally levied,  and  that  it  was  levied,  substan- 
tially, on  the  landowners.  He  was  told, 
that  whatever  injustice  there  might  be 
here,  existed  in  the  present  Poor  Law;  but 
that  did  not  make  the  injustice  the  less. 
If,  formerly,  they  exposed  the  Insh  land- 
owners to  great  injustice  by  the  Act  of 
1838,  it  would  be  a  great  deal  worse  now, 
because,  if  there  was  a  burden  of  2«.  6(2. 
in  the  pound  then,  it  was  likely  to  be  20«. 
or  25$.  now.  The  argument  of  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey)  was,  that  this  clause  was 
not  unjust  and  oppressive,  because  there 
was  a  clause  as  bad  in  the  Act  of  1838. 
What !  Was  it  nothing  that  you  were  now 
to  Apply  the  bad  principle  on  a  tenfold 


larger  scale  ?  A  knave  borrows  my  cloak 
in  simimer,  and  in  winter  he  comes  and 
takes  my  coat  also.  I  complain,  and  he 
says,  **  Why,  you  let  me  take  your  cloak 
in  fine  weather,  so  I  must  also  be  suffer- 
ed to  strip  you  bare  in  the  frost  and 
snow.'*  Besides,  they  had  different  cireum* 
stances  to  deal  with  in  Ireland;  they  had 
a  different  population,  and  in.  the  guardians 
they  had  very  different  persons  to  whom 
to  entrust  the  administration  of  a  Poor  Law. 
And  then,  above  all,  they  had  different 
men  for  landlords.  With  all  their  good 
feeling  and  their  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, if  he  were  to  say  of  these  landlords 
that  they  were  peculiarly  provident  indivi- 
duals— that  they  were,  of  all  God*s  crea* 
tures,  distinguished  by  prudence,  circi&n- 
spection,  and  forethought;  well  able,  in  all 
respects,  to  administer  their  own  affairs, 
manage  their  own  fortunes,  and  supenn- 
tend  the  cultivation  of  their  own  estates — ^he 
feared,  great  as  would  be  his  delight  could 
he  conscientiously  so  depict  them,  that  ho 
would  be  laying  himself  open  to  the  suspi* 
cion  of  attempting  either  irony  or  extrava* 
gant  panegyric.  He  would,  therefore,  con- 
fine himself  to  the  strict  fact;  he  would  not 
say  that  providence  and  care,  and  caution 
and  good  management,  were  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  Irish  landlords;  he  would 
admit  that  very  many  of  them  were  impro- 
vident,  incautious,  and  bad  managers;  and, 
granting  this,  it  was  apparent  that  it  would 
be  easy  for  them  to  impose  a  dispropor- 
tionate burden  on  the  electoral  district 
where  there  was  good  management.  In  or* 
der,to  make  up  for  their  own  bad  manage- 
ment, or  rather  no  management  at  all. 
It  was  said,  did  not  taxation  fall  unequally 
in  England?  and  he  answered.  Yes,  and 
everywhere  else,  when  yon  speak  of  gene- 
ral  taxation.  But  do  you,  therefore,  mean 
to  extend  the  poor-law  districts,  and  com- 
prehend large  tracts  of  country,  with  the 
towns  in  each?  If  so,  you.  had  better 
at  once  make  the  su^^ort  of  the  poor  a 
general  or  imperial  concern,  and  thus  re- 
move every  kind  of  restraint  upon  local  im- 
providence and  mismanagement.  This  is 
the  direct  tendency  of  the  present  clause. 
It  says  to  all  the  landlords  and  their  ten- 
ants, "Be  as  careless,  and  supine,  and 
thriftless  as  you  please,  as  you  can  and 
you  will  be  helped  by  the  parts  of  the 
district  which  are  thrifty  and  careful." 
This  was  the  plain  argument:  it  was  con« 
tained  in  that  one  sentence.  He  would 
now  leave  the  question  to  their  Lordships» 
confident  that  their  decision  would  be  con* 
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demnatoiy  of  the  iDJustice  which  was  pro- 
posed to  be  done. 

The  Mabquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
would  not  attempt  to  follow  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend,  but  would  confine  himself 
solely  to  a  consideration  of  the  clause  im- 
der  discussion.  It  was  the  argument  of 
noble  Lords  opposite,  and  of  those  who 
opposed  an  extension  of  the  area  of  taxa- 
tion, that  the  land  should  support  the  la- 
bourers located  upon  it  and  no  more;  he 
denied  that  that  was  sound  political  eco- 
nomy; he  deemed  it  to  be  the  most  erro- 
neous reasoning,  founded  upon  the  narrow- 
est view  of  the  true  duty  of  a  community. 
It  had  been  remarked  by  the  noble  Eari 
(Earl  Grey)  that  the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
had  proceeded  upon  a  mistaken  assumption 
throughout;  they  seemed  to  consider  the 
employment  of  labour  by  the  owner  of  the 
land  as  a  charity,  as  a  step  taken  to  pre- 
serre  the  labourer  from  starvation,  and  not 
aa  a  duty  undertaken  for  mutual  benefit, 
and  with  the  hope  of  conferring  recipro- 
cal advantage.  So  long  as  noble  Lords 
set  out  from  premises  so  obviously  false, 
it  could  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
their  conclusions  were  mischievously  wrong, 
and  liable  to  lead  to  extreme  abuse.  As  re- 
garded the  question*  of  labour,  it  was  easy  to 
say,  see  what  hardship  you  are  inflicting  on 
large  electoral  districts,  if  in  any  case  you 
force  them  to  pay  for  the  pauperism  of  the 
towns;  but  was  this  assertion  practically 
true?  They  talked  of  effecting  an  im- 
provement in  those  districts,  and  they 
would  surely  not  deny  that  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  would  be  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  number  of  persons  resident 
there?  There  was  little  doubt  that  when 
the  population  of  a  district  became  desti- 
tute, they  would  flock  into  and  become  de- 
pendent on  the  towns.  If  the  workhouse 
test  was  good  for  anything,  it  would  induce 
persons  driven  from  their  land  to  keep  aa 
long  as  they  could  from  the  parish.  If  so, 
they  would  be  able  to  maintain  themselves 
in  and  about  towns  for  a  time  of  sufficient 
duration  to  qualify  themselves,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill,  to  receive  relief; 
and  thus  the  towns  would  have  to  support 
men  in  their  destitution,  from  whose  labour, 
previously,  no  benefit  had  been  obtained. 
But,  was  it  true  that  the  electoral  districts 
derived  no  benefit  from  the  existence  of  the 
towns?  Was  it  or  was  it  not,  he  woidd 
aak  noble  Lords  acquainted  with  Ireland,  a 
notorious  fact  that  there  were  districts 
which  would  be  totally  ruined  were  the  poor 


rates  to  increase  to  any  great  extent,  and 
if  the  poor  were  entirely  thrown  upon 
them  ?  The  towns  furnished  a  market  to 
the  district.  The  towns  increased  the 
value  of  the  property  of  the  district;  and 
he  would  say  it  would  be  a  gross  injustice 
if  the  district  were  not  called  upon  to  pay 
a  share  of  the  taxation,  if,  unaer  a  pecn. 
liar  pressure,  and  in  a  time  of  great  need, 
the  rates  of  the  towns  should  rise  to  an 
amount  which,  as  compared  with  the  ave- 
rage rates  heretofore  in  Ireland,  would  un- 
doubtedly be  exceedingly  oppressive. 

The  Eabl  of  DESART  considered  that 
the  cities  enjoyed  many  advantages  as  the 
depositories  of  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
and  that  therefore  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  endure  the  burdens  of  their  own 
pauperism.  It  was  a  strong  fact  that  the 
citizens  were  in  the  habit  of  encouraging 
the  settlement  of  paupers  in  towns  for  the 
sake  of  the  rack-rents  obtained  from  their 
lodgings. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  thought,  that 
whatever  they  did  with  other  part«  of  the 
Bill,  this  at  least  was  a  clause  which  ought 
to  be  postponed.  He  was  quite  convinced 
that  Uie  question  of  the  community  into 
which  Ireland  ought  to  be  divided  for  the 

Surpose  of  carrying  this  Bill  into  effect, 
ad  not  yet  been  sufficiently  considered. 
It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  grievous  mistake 
to  take  this  clause  as  having  reference 
merely  to  town  and  country.  It  was  not 
a  question  between  town  and  country,  but 
a  question  between  high-rated,  pauperixed 
districts,  and  districts  which  were  low* 
rated  and  not  pauperixed.  The  towna  and 
the  districts  were  intimately  connected, 
and  they  could  not  advance  the  interests  of 
one  without  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
other.  The  subject  was  as  vet,  however, 
imperfectly  understood,  and  he  should 
therefore  vote  against  the  clause. 

The  Mabquehs  of  WESTMEATH  said, 
it  had  been  decided  last  evening  that  tlua 
Bill  should  pass  only  as  a  temporary  mea- 
sure. Ue  believed  that  division  had  not 
been  come  to  for  a  factious  purpose,  and 
he  found  it  necessary  to  declare  that  he 
had  given  his  vote  with  the  greatest  «n« 
cerity.  He  had  stated  then,  and  he  now 
repeated,  he  thought  it  due  to  the  gene* 
rosity  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  libe> 
rality  of  the  people  of  EngUnd,  that  the 
measure  should  be  fairiy  tried  in  Ireland  if 
it  passed  through  Parliament;  and  he  was 
wiuing  to  declare,  if  Her  Majestv*s  Mints- 
ters  would  assure  him  they  would  not  at- 
tempt to  disturb  the  rote  already  come  to. 
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tbat  he,  for  one,  would  not  offer  any  oppo- 
sition wbatever  to  any  part  of  the  Bill. 
He  was  willing  to  let  sJl  the  responsibility 
rest  on  them,  on  the  understanding  that  it 
was  a  tiemporary  Bill.  They,  the  landlords 
of  Ireland,  had  a  right  to  demand  that  it 
should  be  temporary  only,  and  they  would 
offer  no  further  opposition  to  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  if  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
refrain  from  disturbing  the  vote  of  last 
night.  If  they  refused  to  give  him  that 
assurance,  and  did  attempt  to  disturb  that 
vote,  he  should  feel  himself  at  liberty  to 
give  them  all  the  opposition  in  his  power. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
willing  to  relieve  the  noble  Marquess  from 
a)I  the  responsibility  he  felt.  He  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  could  make  no 
such  promise  as  that  asked  for.  He  re- 
served to  himself,  as  their  Lordships  re- 
served to  themselves,  the  power  to  take 
whatever  course  he  might  think  proper  at 
any  subsequent  stage  of  the  Bill. 

heir  Lordships  divided: — Content,  54; 
Not  Content,  73 :  Majority  for  the  Amend- 
ment, 19. 

Clauses  13  and  14  were  then  discussed; 
and,  after  some  conversation,  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  15,  which  regulates  the  rating 
of  tithes,  being  pi'oposed, 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  moved  that 
both  this  and  Clause  16  be  omitted  from 
the  Bill;  he  believed  they  were  inserted 
with  the  intention  of  benefiting  the  clergy; 
but  he  understood  they  would  not  oppose 
the  omission. 

The  Archbishop  of  DUBLIN  had  come 
to  the  determination  not  to  oppose  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl.  The 
clauses  were  introduced  with  a  view  of 
benefiting  the  clergy,  and  relieving  them 
from  a  very  great  grievance;  but,  in  doing 
so,  the  effect  of  the  clauses  would  be  to 
Aubject  them  to  another.  The  grievance 
they  at  present  laboured  under  was  this — 
they  were  rated  on  their  gross,  instead  of 
their  net  income.  It  was  to  relieve  them 
from  this  that  the  clauses  (making  the 
tithe  composition  in  future  separately  rate- 
able, instead  of  being  rated  with  the  here- 
ditaments on  which  such  composition  was 
charged)  had  been  proposed;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  clergy  preferred  remaining  as 
they  were,  thinking  the  evil  they  at  pre- 
sent suffered  less  than  that  to  which  they 
would  be  subjected  by  the  operation  of  the 
clauses  inserted  in  the  Bill.  They  thought 
it  better — 


**  To  bear  the  ills  they  had, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  thoy  knew  not  of. 
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They  were  afraid,  under  the  pressure  of 
the  times,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  Ireland,  they  would  not  have  received 
their  incomes  when  a  heavy  rate  would  be 
demanded  of  them — ^that  they  would  have 
to  pay  a  rate  on  an  income  they  had  not 
received,  and  which,  in  some  cases,  they 
would  never  receive  at  all.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  clergy  that  the 
evil  they  now  laboured  under  was  less  than 
that  which  would  be  created  if  the  clauses 
were  retained  in  the  Bill.  He  therefore 
gave  his  support  to  the  proposal  of  the  no- 
ble Earl. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  con- 
sented to  the  Amendment. 

Clauses  omitted. 

On  Clause  17  being  proposed, 

A  short  discussion  took  place  on  the 
power  of  recovering  rates  made  and  left 
uncollected. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  when  a  rate  was 
unpaid,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  make  a 
new  one  before  the  arrears  were  collected. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  few 
who  paid  were  rat«d  twice  or  three  times 
over,  while  the  greater  number  escaped. 
If  this  were  permitted  with  impunity,  it 
would  almost  oblige  others  to  take  the 
same  course  in  self-defence.  If  there  was 
not  a  power  given  of  recovering  the  rate 
from  defaulters,  the  difficulty  of  collection 
would  be  so  gi-eatly  increased  as  to  cause 
an  universal  demoralisation;  the  honest 
and  solvent  would  be  discouraged,  and  an 
example  would  be  set  of  opposition  to  a 
rate  to  the  poor  which  would  render  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland  abso- 
lutely impracticable.  This  subject  de- 
served the  serious  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Earl  GREY  thought  the  matter  would 
be  better  considered  separately  from  the 
present  Bill;  he  believed  the  existing  law 
was  not  so  defective  in  this  point  as  gene- 
rally supposed. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  was  Clause  18, 
which  regulates  the  valuation. 

On  the  question  that  Clause  19,  by 
which  it  was  proposed  to  be  enacted  that 
the  number  of  ex-ojicio  guardians  in  any 
union  should  not  exceed  the  number  of 
elective  guardians,  should  stand  part  of  the 
Bill, 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  pro- 
posed some  alteration  in  the  clause,  but  in 
a  tone  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  col- 
lect its  purport. 

The  Eaul  of  ST.  GERMANS  express- 
cd  his  approval  of  the  proposed  Amend- 
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ment.  The  idea  which  prevailed  that  ex- 
oMcio  guardians  would  outnumber  the 
elective  guardians  was  illusory.  There 
were  not  ten  unions  in  Ireland  in  which 
the  number  of  ex-officio  guardians  would 
equal  that  of  the  elective  guardians. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  was  of  opin- 
ion that  the  ex-officio  guardians  would,  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  favour  what  was 
called  the  democratic  party  rather  than  the 
landed  interest. 

The  Eabl  of  CLANCARTY  was  un- 
derstood to  express  a  wish  that  no  ex-officio 
guardians  should  be  appointed.  If  the  ma- 
gistrates were  deserving  of  the  confidence 
of  the  ratepayers,  they  would  be  elected 
by  them. 

Amendments  agreed  to;  and  the  clause 
as  amended  was  ordered  to  stand  part  of 
the  BiU. 

House  resumed. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  May  7,  1847. 

IfiNrrss.]    PvBuc  Bilia — l^  Van  Diemen'i  Land  Com- 
panyt  Hritbh  American  Land  Company:  House  of  Com- 
mons Coats  Taxation;  Metropolitan  Building*. 
99  Poor  Ramoval  (England  and  Swtland)  t  Savings'  Banks 

Annuities. 
Beported,  —  County  Buildings;  Naval  Serrioe  of  Boys; 
Passangers  Act  Amendment;  Drainage  €»t  Lands. 

PjiTiTioNa  PaaasiTTBD.  By  Mr.  F.  Bftring  and  other  boo. 
Members,  fitim  several  places,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law 
of  Marriage.— By  Sir  J.  Tyrell,  from  Starobourne,  against 
the  Koman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.— By  Mr.  Kemble.  ftrom 
Pcckham,  and  Mr.  Pattiaon,  from  London,  for  Inquiry 
respecting  the  imah  of  Sattara.— By  Mr.  Maisland,  from 
Stockport,  respecting  Remuneration  to  Tax  Assessors  and 
Collectors. — By  Lord  Courtenay,  fttna  Owners  and  Ooeu> 
pieri  of  Land  in  the  Kingsbridge  Union,  in  favour  of  the 
Agricultural  TenanlpRight  Bill.— By  Mr.  P.  Baring,  from 
Portsmouth,  for  Regulating  the  Qualification  of  Chemists 
and  Druggists.— By  Mr.  Pattiscm,  (torn  Congleton,  against 
the  proposed  Plan  of  Education.— By  Captain  Berkeley 
and  other  hon.  Members,  ft-om  several  places,  In  favour 
of  the  I4ealtfa  of  Towns  BilL— By  Captain  Berkeley  and 
other  boo.  Members,  lh»n  several  -places,  in  favour  of 
the  Medical  Regiatrstion  and  Medical  Law  Amendment 
Bill. —  By  Mr.  Somers,  flrom  Guardians  of  the  Sligo 
Union,  in  favour  of  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Bill. — By  Sir 
De  L.  Evans,  from  Henry  Needham  Serope  Shrapnel,  of 
Bradford,  for  Consideration  of  bis  Case. 

HAYDOCK  LODGE. 

Mb.  W.  0.  STANLEY  begged  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment if,  in  conformity  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
in  their  last  report  upon  Haydock  Lodge, 
the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
on  the  renewal  of  the  license  this  year,  had 
required  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Ooode,  to  re- 
side on  the  premises;  and  also  to  provide 
a  competent  medical  assistant;  also  to  re- 
side in  the  asylmn?     The  recommenda- 


tion of  the  Commissioners  was  in  these 
terms: — 

"  At  the  same,  wo  are  strongly  of  opinion,  that 
in  case  the  justices  of  Lancaslure  be  disposed,  on 
consulting  with  the  local  visitors,  to  grant  the 
application,  which  must  shortly  come  before  them, 
for  renewing  the  existing  license,  they  might  most 
properly  insist  that  Mr.  Coode,  the  individual  who 
is  most  largely  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
institution,  and  who,  whatever  he  maybe  in  form, 
is  virtually  the  principal  proprietor,  should  be  as> 
sociated  in  the  license  by  name  as  co-proprietor 
with  his  sister,  and  that  his  residence  upon  the 
premises  should  be  made  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  the  renewal ;  and  we  would,  moreover 
suggest,  that  care  should  be  taken  upon  the  same 
occasion  to  enforce  the  immediate  appointment  of 
a  competent  medical  assistant,  to  be  also  resident 
on  the  sjpot,  and  relieve  the  present  medical  offi- 
cer from  a  portion  of  his  duties.'' 

Sm  G.  GREY  said,  a  correspondence 
had  taken  place  between  the  Commission- 
ers of  Lunacy  and  the  visiting  justices  in 
Lancashire  on  this  subject;  and  the  li- 
cense was  granted  for  a  short  period,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  decided  what  course 
should  ultimately  be  adopted.  At  the  end 
of  four  months  that  license  was  renewed; 
but  Mr.  Coode 's  residenoe  was  not  insisted 
on,  the  license  being  granted  in  the  name 
of  Mr.  Jenkins,  who  resided  in  the  estab- 
lishment. With  respect  to  the  second  part 
of  the  question,  be  could  answer  it  in  the 
affirmative.  Mr.  Green,  a  gentleman  perf 
fectly  competent,  had  been  appomted. 

IMMIGRATION  OF  PAUPEES  FEOM 
IRELAND. 

Sir  B.  hall  wished  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  subject  of 
the  vast  influx  of  Irish  paupers  into  Liver- 
pool, which  had  been  represented  in  a  pe- 
tition to  that  House  from  the  select  veatry 
of  Liverpool,  from  which  petition  he  would 
read  the  statement  of  facts : — 

"Tluit,  by  official  returns,  the  number  who 
have  come  into  the  port  from  Ireland  since  the 
Ist  of  January  is  150,750 ;  that  of  these  only 
48,186  have  emigrated,  leaving  102,564  who  are 
either  wandering  about  the  town  of  Liverpool  and 
the  neighbouring  villages,  or  spreading,  as  mendi- 
cants, throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  That,  in 
addition  to  these  nombers,  officially  returned, 
your  petitioners  believe  that  27,218  Iiave  arrived 
since  the  Ist  of  December,  to  which  must  be  added 
the  multitudes  who  have  come  into  Glasgow  and 
the  seaports  of  Wales.  That  250  persons  have 
recently  been  sent  over  to  Liverpool  by  the  mayor 
of  Wexford,  the  cost  of  whose  passage  was  de- 
frayed by  a  public  subscription  raised  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Wexford,  and  ISO  of  whom  im- 
mediately became  chargeable,  and  demanded  and 
received  parochial  relief ;  and  that  your  petition- 
ers are  informed  by  authority,  that  such  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  mayor  and  inhabitants  of 
Wexford  was  not  contrary  to  any  known  law,  and 
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thai  the  only  ndress  your  petitioners  have  is  one 
vhioh  they  would  be  reluctant  to  haye  recourse 
to— the  removal  of  these  poor  persons  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  8  and  9  Victoria,  c.  117, 
which  Act,  moreoTer,  from  its  complicated  and 
expensive  process,  is  found  ineffective,  and  the  lo- 
eal  magistrates  have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to 
attempt  to  put  it  in  force.  That  the  number  of 
Immigrants  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and,  so 
&r  from  diminishing,  will,  as  your  petitioners 
ponfidently  belieyef  and  as  they  were  warned 
would  be  the  ease,  increase  more  rapidly  as  the 
weather  improves,  and  the  fkoUities  of  travelling 
become  greater,  more  especially  as  it  appears  that 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  Ireland  may  subscribe 
to  send  destitute  persons  over  to  England  for  relief 
without  committing  a  breach  of  any  law.  That 
this  immigration  is  a  great  and  heavy  burden  upon 
the  ratepayers  of  the  paHsh  of  Liverpool,  but  that 
the  pecuniary  burden  is  eomparatively  trifling, 
and  the  least  of  the  evils  of  which  they  have  to 
eomplain.  That  some  of  the  immigrants  come 
over  in  a  state  of  actual  infectious  disease,  and  a 
large  number  of  them  so  predisposed  to  it  that 
they  fall  sick  shortly  after  their  arrival,  and  so 
spread  and  propagate  disease  and  death  among  an 
otherwise  healthy  population.  That  the  conse- 
quences are  most  disastrous  and  alarming  to  the 
people— dysentery,  diarrhoea,  smallpox,  and  typhus 
abound.  Three  of  the  relieving  ottoers  have  al- 
ready died  of  typhus  fever,  and  two  now  lie  danger- 
ously ill ;  one  of  the  medical  officers  is  dead,  and 
another  is  ill ;  one  of  the  nurses  of  the  Lying-in- 
Hospital  is  dead  ;  and  another  ill.  654  paupers 
have  been  buried  in  the  workhouse  oemetery  with- 
in the  last  month,  the  average  number  of  inter- 
ments during  the  last  twelve  years  being  only  1,367 
annually,  so  that  in  one  month  the  interments  have 
nearly  equalled  half  the  number  they  usually 
amount  to  in  one  whole  year.  That  your  petition- 
ers deplore  the  miseries  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  are 
ready  and  anxious,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
to  relieve  those  miseries,  and  are  of  opinion  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  have  exhibited  a  noble 
and  generous  sympathy  in  behalf  of  their  suffering 
feUow-subjeets  But  while  they  are  most  anxious 
to  extend  justice  and  charity  to  Ireland,  they  con- 
ceive that  they  are  entitled  to  demand  justice  and 
charity  for  the  parishioners  of  Liverpool,  whom 
they  represent ;  and  for  themselves,  and  with  every 
the  most  sincere  wish  that  the  distressed  pauper 
Irish  should  be  relieved,  humbly  and  earnestly 
petition  that  they  may  be  relieved  at  home,  and 
prevented  from  spreading  sickness  and  death,  and 
the  moral  contagion  of  degrading  mendicancy 
amongst  the  towns  and  villages  of  England." 

He  wished  to  ask  whether  it  were  the  ia- 
tention  of  the  Government  to  take  any 
itepa  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  rates 
at  the  various  ports  in  England  iind 
Wales,  and  whether  they  intended  to  in- 
trodaee  a  law  of  settlement  for  Ireland  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  statements 
precisely  similar  in  substance  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  petition  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
had  referred  to  had  been  from  time  to  time 
addressed  to  him  by  the  municipal  or  pa- 
rochial authorities  at  Liverpool,  and  by 
deputations  who  had  represented  the  num- 
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her  of  immigrants  ttom  Ireland,  and  the 
consequent  progress  of  disease.  The  last 
deputation  he  saw  two  days  ago,  and  they 
stated  to  him  that,  since  the  15th  of  Jan- 
uary, when  an  accurate  account  was  first 
kept,  the  number  of  Irish  paupers  tha^  had 
arrived  in  Liverpool  was  no  less  than 
180,000  :  of  these  40,000  or  50,000  had 
emigrated  $  a  large  number  had  passed  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  that  still 
from  60,000  to  80,000  remained,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ordinary  population  of  Liver- 
pool. A  statement  was  also  made,  that 
cases  had  occurred  of  steamboats  having 
brought  paupers  over  from  Ireland  in  a 
state  of  fever,  whom  they  landed  at  Liver- 
pool. In  consequence  of  these  stat^nents, 
instructions  had  been  addressed  to  the 
custom-house  authorities  at  Liverpooli 
directing  that  two  ships  lying  in  the  Mer- 
sey, which  were  employed  during  quaran- 
tine (though  fortunately  they  were  very 
seldom  reauired)  as  lazarettoes,  be  used 
as  hospital-ships,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  infection.  A  custom-house  officer 
would  board  every  steamer  or  vessel  with 
deck  passengers,  and  if  he  found  any  of 
them  suffering  from  disease,  he  would  hoist 
the  yellow  flag.  She  would  then  be  in- 
spected by  a  medical  officer,  and  those 
passengers  having  fever  would  be  taken  to 
the  hospital-ship,  and  kept  apart,  instead  of 
being  landed  at  Liverpool.  Notice  had  also 
been  given  to  the  owners  of  those  vessels 
which  brought  over  fever  passengers,  that 
if  the  practice  were  persisted  in,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  place  the  vessel  under 
quarantine  for  a  limited  period.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Liver- 
pool, acknowledging  the  receipt  of  these 
directions,  and  stating  that  he  anticipated 
the  most  beneficial  results  from  them.  The 
greatest  satisfaction  had  been  given  also 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  by  the  adop- 
tion of  these  precautions,  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  indispensably  necessary.  With 
regard  to  other  places,  the  same  represen- 
tations had  not  been  made  to  him  as  from 
Liverpool.  In  reply  to  the  application  for 
pecuniary  relief,  he  was  not  able  to  hold 
out  any  hope  that  the  Government  would 
be  able  to  bear  any  portion  of  the  burden 
thus  imposed  upon  the  ratepayers  of  Li- 
verpool. An  offer  had  been  made,  how- 
ever, of  tents,  if  places  could  be  found  out- 
side the  town  where  they  could  be  fixed, 
and  in  which  the  immigrants  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  escaping  disease.  A 
building  at  Cardiff  had  also  been  applied 
as  an  hospital  for  the  sick.     Three  weeks 
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ago  he  had  reeeired  m  notice  from  Lirer- 
pool,  tliAt  fran  250  to  300  IriBh  puseu- 
fgen  who  were  reseued  from  an  emigrant 
ship  and  taken  to  Wexford  were  forwarded 
to  Lirerpool  bj  a  public  sabscription  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  We^ord,  the 
Major  of  Wexford  "  recommending  these 
parties  to  the  justice  and  mercj  of  the 
mhabitants  of  LiTcrpool."  An  inquiry 
had  been  addressed  to  him  (Sir  6.  Grej) 
to  know  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Liver- 
pool had  a  legal  remedy  agMnst  the  4uitho- 
rities  of  Wexford.  He  replied  that  the 
proceeding  was  not  against  any  law  that 
he  knew  of;  and  that  the  only  remedy  was 
the  law  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  such 
destitute  persons  back  to  Ireland.  It  was 
not  the  mtention  of  the  Government  to 
propose  any  alteration  in  the  law  of  set- 
tlement in  Ireland. 

Sib  H.  W.  BARRON  wished  to  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Baronet  intended 
to  propose  any  law  providing  that  the 
6,000,0002.  annually  spent  in  this  coimtrj 
by  Irish  noblemen.  Members  of  Parliament, 
and  other  persons  connected  with  Ireland, 
should  be  spent  in  that  country  ? 

CAPTAIN  ROBB. 

Mb.  H.  BERKELEY  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Government  had  received  any 
complaints  that  Captain  Robb,  the  senior 
officer  in  command  of  the  English  squadron 
at  Oporto,  had  espoused  with  too  much  of 
partisanship  the  cause  of  the  rebel  junta 
there  ? 

CAPTAI5  BERKELEY  said,  that  no 
complains  against  Captain  Robb  had  been 
received  from  Sir  W.  Parker,  the  admiral 
on  the  station,  whose  attention  would  have 
been  called  to  any  matter  deserving  of  re- 
prehension. It  was,  therefore,  to  be  pre* 
sumed  that  no  just  ground  of  complaint 
existed  agamst  Captain  Robb. 

EXPORTATION  OF  CORN. 

Captaix  HARRIS  wished  to  ask  tlio 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
whether  it  were  his  intention  to  propose 
any  measure  to  put  a  stop  to  the  expor- 
tation of  wheat  now  going  on,  134,000 
quarters  having  been  exported  during  the 
last  month,  and  large  exportations  were 
still  going  on.  The  price  of  wheat  was 
rising  very  rapidly,  and  he  understood  a 
further  rise  of  several  shillings  had  taken 
place  on  that  dav. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  beg  to  inform 
the  hon.  Member  that  it  is  not  the  iiitcti- 
tion  of  Ilor  Majesty's  Government  to  pro- 


pose any  restrictioiis  upon  the  exportaliim 
of  wheat. 

SOLDIERS*  PEKSIOXS. 

Major  LA  YARD  wished  to  inquire  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War 
whether  it  were  the  intention  of  the  Qo» 
vemment  to  increase  tiie  penaon  of  tiie 
private  soldier  ? 

Mb.  F.  MAULE  smd,  it  had  been  stated 
by  his  noble  Friend  in  another  place  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  revise  the  warrant  regulating 
the  amount  of  pensions,  and  to  increase 
the  minimum  pension  to  the  sum  of  8dL  a 
day.  In  addition  to  this  the  soldier  would 
also  cany  with  him  as  pension  the  good* 
conduct  pay  which  he  had  eained  during 
his  21  years'  serrice. 

THE  MONETARY  PRESSURE. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  sud:  I  am  about  to  take  a  course 
irregular  in  point  of  form,  but  necessary, 
in  order  to  enable  me  to  take,  on  Monday 
next,  a  step  which  I  think  it  most  desir- 
able should  be  taken  in  the  present  state 
of  the  monetary  concerns  of  this  country; 
and  I  hope  the  feverish  anxiety  that  pre- 
vails, not  only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  the 
country  generally,  will  justify  mo  in  occu- 
pying, for  a  short  time,  the  attention  of 
the  House,  to  state  as  precisely  as  I  can 
what  are  the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  I  need  hardly  state  to  the 
House  that  this  subject  has  occupied  the 
anxious  consideration  of  the  Government. 
My  noble  Friend  and  myself  more  espe- 
cially have  received  from  day  to  day  nume- 
rous deputations  and  representations  from 
various  parts;  we  have  been  in  constant,  I 
may  say  hourly  communicaUon,  with  those 
parties  whom  we  believe  most  able  to 
afford  accurate  information  and  the  best 
advice  on  the  state  of  the  money  market, 
and  the  steps  it  might  be  necessary  to  take 
in  consequence.  The  complaints  and  re- 
presentations which  have  been  made  to  us 
may  be  classed  in  two  great  divinoos.  Par- 
ties coming  up  from  the  countty  have 
urged  that  various  steps  should  be  taken, 
eiUier  directly  by  the  Government,  or  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  guaranteed  by  the 
Government,  all  of  which,  when  sifted, 
amounted  either  to  a  repeal  or  a  suspension 
of  the  present  law  by  which  the  currency 
of  the  country  is  regulated.  Now,  Sir,  I 
do  not  wish  at  the  present  moment  to  raise 
any  diHcusftion  on  that  point — there  will  be 
another  occasion  when  that  question  may 
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fairly  be  raised,  if  bon.  Gentlemen  choose. 
AU  that  I  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  on 
the  present  occasion  is,  that  this  is  a  course 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  not 
prepared  to  adopt.  Now,  Sir,  having  made 
this  declaration,  I  think  it  is  only  right  I 
should  state,  that  consistently  with  the 
maintenance  of  that  law,  we  consider  it 
most  desirable  that  every  facility  should  be 
given  which  can  be  legitimately  and  legally 
given  to  the  public,  and  with  that  view 
that  no  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  made  which  should  possibly 
interfere  with  the  accommodation  to  be 
given  on  good  private  securities  to  the  ex- 
tent the  Bank  may  think  itself  justified  in 
giving.  It  is  just  a  week  since  I  stated 
that  I  believed  at  that  time  the  necessity 
for  the  stringent  measures  adopted  by  the 
Bank  had  ceased.  I  certainly  was  misun- 
derstood when  I  was  represented  to  have 
stated  that  the  danger  was  over,  for  most  un- 
undoubtedly  I  never  used  any  expression 
that  could  bear  that  interpretation.  I  said, 
not  as  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of  fact,  that 
the  necessity  for  stringent  measures  had 
ceased.  In  point  of  fact,  on  the  two  pre- 
vious days  the  Bank  had  relaxed  the  strin- 
gency of  its  course;  and  it  has,  from  that 
time  forward,  been  enabled  from  its  im- 
proved condition  to  continue  giving  facili- 
ties to  the  country  within  reasonable  and 
moderate  bounds.  The  last  return  shows 
a  very  much  improved  condition.  Since 
last  Saturday  the  Bank  has  received 
400,000/.  in  gold  and  silver  bullion,  and 
the  circulation  of  the  country  has  been 
increased,  nearly  that  amount  of  notes 
having  been  issued  in  exchange  for  gold 
and  silver.  Of  course,  I  cannot  interfere  with 
the  discretion  which  the  Bank  may  think 
proper  to  exercise;  but,  so  far  as  Govern- 
ment securities  are  concerned,  it  is  desir- 
able to  place  them  in  a  proper  condition, 
that  they  may  be  as  available  as  they 
usually  are  for  the  purposes  of  those  who 
hold  them,  and  also  to  put  the  Exchequer 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  enable  us  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power  to  dispense  with  that 
extent  of  aid  and  assistance  which,  on  all 
former  occasions  of  quarter  day,  with  a 
single  exception,  has  been  afforded  to  the 
Government  by  the  Bank.  Certainly,  it 
does  appear  that  the  description  of  Go- 
vernment  securities  which  at  the  present 
moment  labour  under  the  greatest  depres- 
sion are  Exchequer-bills;  and  considerable 
anxiety  exists  as  to  the  course  Government 
will  take  as  to  that  description  of  securi- 
ties.     I   think  it  therefore  desirable,  al- 


though the  usual  time  for  making  any  an- 
nouncement on  the  subject  has  not  arrived, 
with  a  view  to  calm  the  anxiety  which 
prevails,  I  think  it  right  to  state  to-night, 
that  I  shall,  on  the  proper  day,  the  1 8th  of 
May,  give  the  usual  notice  for  the  exchange 
of  Exchequer-bills,  subject  to  the  usual 
conditions.  I  think  it,  however,  indispen- 
sable to  raise  the  interest  on  Exchequer- 
bills,  now  far  below  the  current  rate 
given  on  other  securities  with  which 
they  compete;  and,  from  the  day  in  June 
on  which  the  exchange  takes  place,  the 
interest  on  all  Exchequer-bills — whether 
exchangeable  then  or  in  March — will  be  at 
the  rate  of  3d,  per  diem.  It  is  well 
known  that  it  has  been  usual  for  the  hold- 
ers of  Exchequer-bills  to  borrow  money  on 
depositing  their  bills;  but  considerable  diffi- 
culty prevailed  as  to  this  mode  of  raising 
money  during  the  late  pressure.  I  am 
happy,  however,  to  state  that  the  Bank  has^ 
within  the  last  few  days,  found  itself  in  a 
condition  to  make  advances  of  money  on 
Exchequer-bills.  It  was  made  known  to  the 
brokers  that  the  Bank  was  prepared  to  do 
so,  and  it  has  had  no  difficulty  in  complying 
with  the  whole  demand  made  upon  it  to-day 
to  the  extent  of  170.000?.  The  Bank 
is  prepared  to  make  these  advances,  not 
for  any  lengthened  period,  for  that  pro- 
bably might  let  loose  the  rein  indis- 
creetly; but  it  has  advanced  money  on 
Exchequer-bills  for  short  periods,  and  that 
accommodation  to  the  public  the  Bank  is 
in  a  condition  to  continue.  With  regard 
to  the  Exchequer,  it  certainly  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  it  should  not  be  imder 
the  necessity  of  calling  on  the  Bank  to 
make  large  advances,  unless  indispensably 
necessary,  which  I  hope  it  will  not  be,  for 
the  next  quarter.  That  must,  however* 
depend  on  the  moneys  paid  into  the  Exche- 
quer. Although  the  payments  into  the  Ex- 
chequer have,  during  the  last  fortnight,  par- 
taken of  the  general  monetary  depression, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Customs  in- 
forms me  that  for  the  last  few  days  the 
payments  have  resumed  their  usual  course. 
From  other  sources  I  learn  that  money 
matters  in  the  city  of  London  are  much* 
easier,  and  that  the  extremity  of  the  pres- 
sure has  passed  off.  The  mode  in  which 
I  propose  to  put  the  Exchequer  in  funds  is 
by  offering  an  inducement  to  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  loan  to  pay  up 
their  instalments.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  all  probability,  many  of  those 
who  are  contributors  to  the  loan  will  be 
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disposed,  on  the  allowance  of  discount,  to 
pay  up  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  instal- 
ments hetween  this  and  the  20th  day  of 
July.  What  I  propose,  therefore,  to  do 
is,  on  Monday  next  to  move  that  the  House 
do  resolve  into  a  Committee,  when  I  shall 
Buhmit  a  resolution  to  authorize,  hy  Act  of 
Parliament,  an  advance  of  interest,  hy  way 
of  discount  for  prompt  payments  on  the 
loan.  Any  person  who  shall  pay  up  pre- 
viously to  Friday,  the  18th  of  June,  any 
portion  of  the  instalments  due  suhsequently 
to  the  day  of  payment  shall  receive  dis- 
count at  a  given  rate,  calculated  from  the 
day  on  which  the  payment  is  made,  up  to 
the  day  on  which  the  instalment  is  due — 
that  is  to  say,  if  anyhody  pays  up  early  in 
May  the  June  instalments,  he  will  receive 
a  months*  interest;  if  he  pays  the  July  in- 
stalment on  the  same  day,  he  will  receive 
two  months^  interest;  if  the  August  instal- 
ment, three  months*  interest;  and  so  on. 
I  have  reason  to  hope  that  a  considerahle 
sum  of  money  will  he  paid  up  in  this  way. 
Of  course,  on  the  amount  so  paid  will  de- 
pend the  condition  of  the  Exchequer;  hut, 
from  what  I  hear,  I  have  great  hopes  that 
the  balances  in  the  Exchequer  will  enable 
us  next  quarter  to  dispense  with  the  usual 
assistance  from  the  Bank.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  giving  formal  no- 
tice of  the  course,  as  stated  above,  to  be 
taken  on  Monday  next. 

PUNISHMENT  OF   VAGRANTS  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  Committee  on  Pun- 
ishment of  Vagrants,  &c.,  (Ireland)  Bill 
read.  On'  the  question  that  the  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair, 

Mr.  p.  SCROPB  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  whether  he  was  prepared 
to  assure  the  House  that  he  would  do  all 
in  his  power  to  guarantee  the  passing  of  a 
measure  which  would  insure  relief  to  the 
poor  of  Ireland  in  the  extremity  of  desti- 
tution  ?  He  believed,  that  if  the  Irish 
Poor  Law  Bill  were  to  bo  cut  down  so  as 
to  be  merely  a  temporary  measure,  to  con- 
tinue in  operation  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  it  would  be  perfectly  worthless.  He 
Vas  convinced,  that  if  the  Bill  was  to  be 
merely  of  a  temporary  character,  neither 
the  poor  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  rich  on 
the  other,  would  exert  themselves  as  they 
would  do  if  it  were  a  permanent  measure. 
In  his  opinion,  the  time  had  come  when  it 
was  necessary  that  this  principle  should  be 
adopted  permanently — that  the  poor  should 
be  supported  in  the  districts  in  which  they 


lived,  and  in  which  their  labour  had  been 
employed;  and  he  believed  the  people  of 
England  were  determined  that  this  princi- 
ple should  be  applied  to  Ireland.  The 
people  of  this  country  were  obliged  to  main- 
tain their  own  poor;  and  they  considered 
that  it  was  not  justifiable  that  a  state  of 
things  should  be  continued,  which  would 
enable  the  owners  of  property  in  Ireland 
to  refuse  to  discharge  their  duties  towards 
their  own  poor,  and,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  the  force  of  starvation,  or  the  refusal  of 
relief,  to  send  them  in  hordes  to  this  coun- 
try, either  to  obtain  that  relief  which  they 
so  much  needed,  or  to  come  into  competi- 
tion with  our  own  industrious  population. 
He  believed  the  English  people  and  the 
Government  were  alike  determined  that 
this  principle  should  be  enforced — that  the 
property  of  Ireland  should  maintain  the 
poor  of  Ireland.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord,  whether  he  meant  to 
press  this  Bill  to-night  ?  And  if  that  was 
the  noble  Lord*s  intention,  whether  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  he  would  take 
every  measure  in  the  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  secure  the  application  of  some  per- 
manent system  of  rehef  to  Ireland,  which 
should  require  the  property  of  that  country 
to  maintain  the  poor  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  My  hon.  Friend 
requires  some  explanation  of  my  opinion 
with  regard  to  this  Bill.  In  answer  to  his 
question,  I  beg  to  remind  him,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I  have  always  declared  that,  as 
the  former  Poor  Law  Act  only  applied  to  a 
certain  portion  of  the  destitute,  and  there 
were  numbers  who  were  not  relieved  under 
that  Act;  it  was  not  just  to  deprive  those 
who  were  not  relieved,  of  the  privilege  of 
begging,  and  of  getting  what  assistance 
they  could  obtain.  I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion;  and  therefore  I  cfertainly  should 
not  attempt  to  ask  the  House  to  consent  to 
the  passing  of  this  Bill,  unless  I  believed 
there  was  a  general  Bill  about  to  have  the 
force  of  law  which  would  give  to  all  the 
destitute  —  to  all  persons  in  danger  of 
starving,  the  means  of  obtaining  their  sup- 
port from  rates  to  be  levied  by  law.  I 
will  say  further,  that  if  the  Poor  Law  which 
is  to  give  such  relief  is  to  be  limited  in  du- 
ration, I  think  this  BUI,  which  is  of  a  pe- 
nal character,  should  be  limited  in  the 
same  way.  But,  while  I  say  this,  I  do  not 
think  the  limitation  of  the  duration  of  the 
Poor  Law  Bill  would  be  a  good  reason  for 
declining  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
measure.  It  is  quite  obvious,  that  if  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  were  to  show  so 
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much  jealousy  of  each  other,  that  the  one 
were  to  say,  •*  We  will  not  pass  the  Va- 
grancy Bill  unless  a  Poor  Law  Bill,  satis- 
factory to  us,  has  passed  the  other  House,'* 
and  the  other  hranch  of  the  Legislature 
were  to  say,  **  We  will  not  consider  the 
Poor  Law  Bill  unless  a  Vagrancy  Bill  ac- 
companies it,"  there  would  he  great  danger 
that,  hetween  the  two,  no  progress  in  le- 
gislation would  he  made.  I  am  therefore 
disposed  to  go  into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 
Before  it  has  finally  passed  this  House, 
we  shall  prohahly  be  aware  in  what  state 
the  measure  recently  sent  to  the  other 
House  will  be  returned  to  us.  At  present, 
my  hon.  Friend  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
whether  the  alterations  made  in  that  Bill, 
limiting  its  duration,  apply  to  the  whole 
Bill  or  only  to  certain  clauses;  and  if  so, 
to  what  clauses.  I  think,  therefore,  we 
cannot  take  into  consideration  what  is 
passing  in  Committee  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament;  and  I  hope  that  this  House 
will  go  into  Committee  on  this  Bill,  and 
consider  its  details,  as  if  the  measure 
which  has  been  referred  to,  and  which  has 
passed  through  this  House,  were  to  be 
agreed  to  by  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  future  stages  of  this  mea- 
sure we  may  think  fit  to  limit  its  duration; 
or,  if  the  measure  to  which  I  have  alluded 
should  not  pass,  we  can  refuse  our  consent 
to  the  passmg  of  this  Bill.  I  must  say, 
with  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  Poor 
Law  for  Ireland,  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced, both  by  the  accounts  I  hear  from 
day  to  day,  and  by  the  statements  of  per- 
sons for  whose  opinions  I  entertain  great 
respect,  that  the  Bill  we  have  passed 
through  this  House  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  Ireland.  I  heard  only  this  day  (I  will 
not  mention  pames,  for  it  may  be  one  of 
those  exaggerated  representations  we  some- 
times hear,  though  it  seems  to  mo  to  be 
a  well-authenticated  case)  of  a  poor  family, 
the  head  of  which  had  been  one  of  the  40«. 
freeholders  formerly  used  as  the  serfs  and 
slaves  of  great  political  landlords  in  Ire- 
land, but  who  had  now  become  useless, 
having  accepted  a  small  sum  to  quit  their 
wretched  holding,  and  being  then  left  to 
starve.  The  persons  employed  in  the  con- 
stabulary found  the  woman  and  children 
dead;  and  they  ascertained  that  relief  had 
been  refused  by  those  upon  whose  land 
they  had  lived  for  so  many  years,  and  to 
whom  the  political  service  of  the  father 
had  been  useful.  [•'  Name !  **]  I  certainly 
shall  not  name;  but  I  really  think  no  one 
can  be  blind  to  the  circumstances  which 


are  passing  around  us.  I  see  a  complaint 
in  the  newspapers,  in  reference  to  the 
statement  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  relief  works 
having  been  stopped  in  a  certain  district  of 
Ireland,  within  a  few  days,  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  have  perished.  Why,  Sir, 
it  does  appear  to  me,  that  though  persons 
possessing  property  in  Ireland  may  be  un- 
able to  sustain  the  destitute  during  a  whole 
year,  yet  that  during  the  interval  between 
the  cessation  of  the  public  works  and  the 
bringing  into  operation  of  an  Act  recently 
passed,  the  persons  of  property  residing  in 
the  neighbourhoods  in  which  there  are 
numbers  of  destitute  persons,  and  not  the 
Government,  are  bound  to  maintain  these 
poor  people.  I  may  say  further,  that  two 
persons  who  formerly  expressed  very  strong 
opinions  against  out-door  relief  in  Ireland, 
and  to  whose  opinions  great  value  is  at- 
tached— Mr.  Nicholls,  one  of  the  present 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  Mr.  6ul- 
son,  an  assistant  poor-law  commissioner — 
have  expressed  in  writing  their  conviction 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ire- 
land, out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied  is 
absolutely  necessary.  These  statements 
confirm  my  own  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  aflbrding  such  relief. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  considered  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill  now  before  them  until  they  knew  what 
was  ^0  be  the  fate  of  the  Bill  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  alluded  in  another  place. 

Mb.  F.  FRENCH  did  not  think  any  al- 
teration in  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Bill  which 
merely  had  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
measure  temporary  could  be  a  matter 
of  any  great  consequence,  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  object  of  that  Bill  was 
to  prevent  the  people  from  starving. 

Mr.  SHAW  said,  it  was  not  very  regu- 
lar to  discuss  in  that  House  the  different 
stages  of  a  measure  that  was  in  progress 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament;  he  would 
therefore,  only  say  on  that  point,  that  he 
had  from  the  first  maintained  that  the  le- 
gislation to  meet  the  present  calamitous 
emergency  in  Ireland  should  be  of  a  tem- 
porary rather  than  of  a  permanent  charac- 
ter. As  regai*ded  the  Vagrancy  Act,  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell]  might  recol- 
lect that,  when  the  vagrancy  clauses  were 
introduced  originally  in  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
Bill  in  1838,  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  objected  to 
their  passing,  because  the  Poor  Law  Bill 
conferred  no  right  to  relief;  and,  of  course, 
he  should  be  of  the  same  opinion  now,  if 
the  right  to  relief  was  not  provided  by  the 
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other  Bill;  at  the  same  time,  he  agreed 
with  the  noble  Lord  that  it  would  bo  the 
more  correct  and  dignified  course  for  the 
House  to  proceed  through  Committee  with 
that  Bill,  without  reference  to  what  was 
passing  in  another  place.  He  had  risen 
principally  to  express  his  regret  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  thought  it  right  to  allude 
to  the  case  he  had  mentioned  of  apparent 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  an  Irish 
landlord,  without  furnishing  the  name  or 
any  particulars,  which  might  lead  to  an 
explanation.  If  the  information  the  noble 
Lord  had  received  was  correct,  he  should 
deprecate  such  conduct  as  much  as  the 
noble  Lord  could ;  but  experience  had 
taught  him  to  be  very  cautious  in  crediting 
such  statements,  until  an  opportunity  of 
denial  or  explanation  was  afforded  to  the 
party  accused;  and  his  great  objection  to 
a  charge  of  that  kind  being  made  without 
name  or  circumstance,  and  particularly 
under  the  high  authority  of  the  noble 
Lord,  was,  that  it  would  be  applied  gene- 
rally to  a  class  which  had  already  been  in- 
discriminately and  cruelly  maligned — ^he 
meant  the  Irish  landlords.  He  would  re- 
peat what  ho  had  over  and  over  again  said 
in  that  House,  that,  as  a  body,  they  were 
doing  all  that  men  could  do  to  discharge 
their  duty,  under  difficulties  of  overwhelm- 
ing magnitude.  They  wei*e,  as  compared 
to  English  landlords,  few,  and  scattered, 
and  poor — the  very  distress  which  increased 
the  demands  upon  them  rendering  them 
the  less  able  to  meet  the  demands.  Under 
the  present  Temporary  Relief  Act,  they 
were,in  some  electoral  districts  in  Ireland, 
40,000  persons  clauning  out-door  relief, 
and  in  others  a  rate  of  10^.  in  the  pound 
voted  for  three  months  only.  Let  him, 
then,  ask  those  who  heaped  charge  upon 
charge  on  the  Irish  landlords,  what  men, 
circumstanced  as  they  were,  could  do  effec- 
tually to  meet  such  a  case  as  that  ? 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  thought  the  House 
would  ajiree  with  him  that  it  was  most  un- 
wise,  ungenerous,  and  unjust,  to  make  ac- 
cusations, without  notice,  against  persons 
who  were  absent;  and,  above  all,  he  thought 
it  was  most  unjust  to  make  an  anonymous 
accusation  of  neglect  of  duty  against  a  body 
in  Ireland  who,  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  were  struggling  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  relieve  the  poverty  and 
alleviate  the  distress  of  those  by  whom 
they  were  surrounded.  This  was  done, 
too,  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  members 
of  that  body  were  not  receiving  one-tenth 
of  the  rents  due  to  them  by  law.     The 


fact  was,  that  many  of  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  were  borrowing  money  at  this  very 
moment  to  enable  them  to  afford  employ- 
ment to  the  poor,  and  to  aid  subscriptions 
for  relieving  the  destitute.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  some  gentlemen  in  his  own 
district  who,  at  great  inconvenience  and 
expense,  had  taken  this  course.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  put  by  the  hon« 
Member  for  Stroud  to  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  he  believed 
that  question  to  be  very  irregular;  and  he 
thought  it  was  inconvenient  to  discuss  in 
that  House  what  was  proceeding  in  the 
other,  or  to  hold  out  anything  like  intimi- 
dation to  any  other  body.  He  denied  that 
the  recent  vote  in  the  other  House,  which 
had  been  alluded  to,  was  a  complete  up« 
setting  of  and  a  refusal  of  relief  to  the 
Irish  poor.  Had  any  hon.  Member  except 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  ever  described 
the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Bill  as  anything  but 
a  great  experiment,  and  a  measure  of  un- 
certainty ?  It  was,  therefore,  in  accord- 
ance with  common  sense  to  make  such  a 
measure  temporary,  in  order  that  they 
might  hare  aTop^rtanity  of  seebg  how 
it  worked. 

Mr.  ROSS  was  afraid  that  the  result  of 
making  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Bill  temporary 
would  be,  that  a  general  combination  would 
be  entered  into  by  those  who  disliked  it, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  Bill  from 
working  well;  and  then  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  would  contend,  in  this  case, 
that  such  a  meacure  was  not  capable  of 
producing  good  effects  in  Ireland.  lie, 
for  one,  deeply  lamented  what  had  passed 
elsewhere,  converting  into  a  temporary 
measure  that  which  was  originally  intended 
to  be  permanent;  for  he  feared  that  at  a 
future  period  they  would  have  all  the  work 
to  do  over  again,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
Ireland  would  he  placed  in  very  unhappy 
and  disastrous  circumstances. 

Mr.  ESCOTT  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  that 
night  made  an  important  statement,  to  the 
eifect  that  he  would  abide  by  his  former 
speech,  taking  care  that  in  the  Bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Government  substantial  means 
should  be  provided  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  Ireland,  and  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing them  being  a  charge  on  the  people  of 
this  country.  In  addition  to  the  Irish  Va- 
grancy Bill,  which  they  wore  now  about  to 
discuss,  he  was  afraid  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  would  also 
have  to  introduce  a  Lunacy  Bill,  in  order 
to  repress  the  wild  ardour  of  those  who,  in 
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their  opposition  to  the  Irish  Poor  Relief 
Bill,  seemed  to  be  setting  all  common 
sense  at  defiance. . 

House  in  Committee. 

On  Clause  2,  providing  that  a  person 

shall  be  liable  to  imprisonment  and  hard 

labour 

— **  who  bIiaU  desert  or  leave  his  wife,  or  any 
ehild  whom  he  may  be  liable  to  maintain,  bo  that 
such  wife  or  child  shall  become  destitute  and  be 
relieved  in  or  out  of  the  workhouse," 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  moyed  a  proriso  to 
limit  this  clause,  by  requiring  that  it 
should  be  first  proved  to  the  committing 
justice  that  such  person  had  the  power  of 
earning  a  maintenance  at  home,  or  had 
been  offered  a  maintenance  in  the  union. 
If  a  man  went  to  a  distance  in  search  of 
work,  his  family  must  go  into  the  work- 
house until  he  either  returned  or  sent 
money  to  them,  begging  being  now  pro- 
hibited; but  the  man  ought  not  to  be  pun- 
ished for  thus  doing  what  he  was  really 
obliged  to  do. 

Mr.  ESCOTT  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
visable for  the  Government  to  make  in- 
quiry into  the  provisions  of  the  laws  already 
on  the  Statute-book,  so  that  they  might  be 
repealed,  and  the  law  of  vagrancy  made 
uniform.  He  had  been  told  that  there 
were  laws  already  in  existence  which  im- 
posed transportation  for  seven  years  for 
the  offence  of  vagrancy;  and  he  had  been 
informed  also,  that  that  most  offensive 
law  had  in  certain  instances  been  put  in 
force. 

Mr.  SHAW  said,  it  was  true  that  there 
was  such  an  Act ;  but  it  was  almost  obso- 
lete for  any  purpose,  and  had  never  been 
put  in  force  or  held  applicable  against  a 
mere  ordinary  beggar. 

Mr.  S.  CRAWFORD  said,  it  was  true 
that  the  Act  in  question  did  not  apply  to 
beggars;  but  he  had  known  it  to  be  ap- 
plied to  prostitutes.  lie  thought  the  Act 
ought  to  be  repealed. 

Sir  G.  grey  stated,  that  the  object  of 
the  clause  was  to  guard,  amongst  other 
things,  against  the  wife  entering  into  col- 
lusion with  the  husband,  by  which  she  and 
her  children  might  become  burdensome 
while  the  husband  was  in  a  position  to 
support  them. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  was  willing  to  leave 
his  suggestion  to  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  3,  imposing  imprisonment  for 
begging, 

Mr.  M.  O'FERRALL  thought  that  this 


clause  would  be  found  exceedingly  difiicult, 
if  not  dangerous,  in  operation.  In  the 
case  of  those  vagrants  who  feigned  lame- 
ness and  blindness,  he  thought  the  enact- 
ment would  meet  with  general  approval 
and  support;  but  the  reverse  would  be  the 
case  as  regarded  those  persons  who  had 
known  better  times,  and  who  were  obliged 
to  solicit  alms  from  no  fault  of  their  own. 
He  thought  a  discretionary  power  should 
be  given  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
to  put  the  enactment  in  force  in  those  dis< 
tricts  where  out-door  relief  was  granted. 

Mr.  GREGORY  did  not  think  that  the 
clause  would  be  put  in  force  in  the  case  of 
those  who  from  misfortune  were  obliged  to 
solicit  alms  from  those  who  sympathized 
with  them.  The  enactment  was  levelled 
at  sturdy  beggars. 

Colonel  RAWBON  proposed  the  addi- 
tion of  words  intending  to  protect  those 
persons  who  were  travelling  in  search  of 
work,  or  to  a  seaport  for  the  purpose  of 
emigrating,  and  who  might  avail  them- 
selves of  the  hospitable  feelings  of  their 
countrymen  on  the  way. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  clause  was 
framed  on  the  model  of  that  incorporated 
in  the  English  Act;  and  under  that  Act 
no  instance  had  ever  been  known  where 
persons  travelling,  for  instance,  to  the  hay 
harvest,  had  been  put  in  prison  on  their 
arrival  in  England.  He  really  thought  the 
gallant  Colonel  entertained  a  harsher  opin- 
ion of  Irish  magistrates  than  their  conduct 
justified.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kildare,  the  effect 
of  it  would  be  to  induce  vagrants  to  flock 
into  the  districts  which  adjoined  the  one 
in  which  the  enactment  was  in  force. 

Mr.  M.  OTERRALL  thought  the  dif- 
ficulty would  be  got  over  by  making  the 
clause  operative  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  districts  where  out-door  relief  was 
granted. 

Mr.  SHAW  thought,  that  if  they  were 
to  pass  the  law  at  all,  they  must  declare 
the  act  of  begging  to  be  an  offence;  but  he 
did  not  share  the  apprehensions  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  M.  O'Ferrall)  that 
there  would  be  any  attempt  to  enforce  its 
operation  with  extreme  rigour.  It  could 
never  be  intended  to  make  charity  a  crime, 
or  to  prevent  any  extent  of  kindness  by 
the  poor  to  their  friends  and  neighbours. 
You  could  not  legislate  for  each  particular 
case.  A  discretion  must  be  vested  some- 
where; and  he  did  not  fear  that  the  ma- 
gistrates in  Ireland  would  exercise  it  other** 
wise  than  humanely. 
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LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  obsezred,  that  be 
could  not  justly  be  accused  of  underralu- 
ing  the  importance  of  this  clause,  for  he 
considered  it  essential  to  the  Bill.  It  was 
said  that  first  the  habits  of  the  whole  people 
must  be  changed.  His  object,  he  confessed, 
was  to  change  the  habits  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. He  wished  to  transform  habits  widch 
were  injurious  to  the  country  into  others 
which  would  prove  beneficial.  Those  ha* 
bits  were  not  peculiar  to  Ireland,  but  had 
grown  up  in  erery  country  where  no  Poor 
Law  existed,  and  the  destitute  poor  de- 
pended on  charity.  In  all  such  countries 
there  was  an  active  disposition  to  offer  alms 
and  hospitality  from  day  to  day,  and  two 
classes  of  people  had  arisen ;  the  first  con- 
sisting of  impostors,  who  by  every  kind  of 
contrivance,  by  feigned  distress,  by  feigned 
deformity,  by  feigned  misfortune  of  some 
description  or  other,  practised  on  the  ere* 
dulity  of  others,  and  were  relieved  under  a 
system  of  indiscriminate  charity.  The 
other  class  consisted  of  sturdy  beggars, 
who  did  not  ask  but  who  demanded  assist- 
ance, and  whom  the  habit  of  the  country 
in  some  degree  encouraged,  but  who  formed 
a  class  closely  connected  with  the  criminals 
of  the  country  in  many  instances.  When 
he  had  asked  whether  crime  had  sot  been 
produced  by  destitution,  he  had  been  told 
that  it  was  not  the  starving  people,  but 
the  mendicants  of  this  class,  that  were  the 
guilty  parties.  He  wished  to  change  those 
habits,  but  thought  it  impossible  to  change 
them,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  any  persons  were 
punished  for  seeking  alms  wiUiout,  on  the 
other  hand,  providing  relief.  It  was  not 
for  one  class  only  that  out-door  reKef  was 
proposed.  It  was  proposed  to  offer  it  in  all 
cases ;  that  was,  if  an  able-bodied  person 
was  destitute,  and  the  guardians  were 
bound  to  relieve  him,  they  could  relieve 
him  in  the  workhouse.  If  there  was  no 
room  in  the  workhouse,  they  could  order 
him  to  be  relieved  out  of  the  workhouse. 
That  applied  to  a  person  who  required 
relief.  [Mr.  Shaw:  And  to  all  infirm 
persons.]  If  a  man  sent  hia  children 
out  to  beg,  they  would  be  relieved  under 
the  Bill.  Those  who  enacted  that  relief 
should  be  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  destitute  persons  from  starving,  had 
a  right  to  say  that  impostors  and  sturdy 
beggars  should  be  subject  to  punishment ; 
they  were  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to 
the  practice,  and  change  the  habits  of  the 
country  in  that  respect.  He  thought  those 
habits  had  been  changed  in  thb  country, 
for  no  country  was  more  diBtorbed  by  men- 


dicants and  sturdy  beggars  till  an  end  was 
put  to  the  system  which  encouraged  them 
by  a  change  in  the  law.  Instead  of  be- 
stowing indiscriminate  charity,  the  dispo- 
sition was  to  give  alms  only  in  certain  de  - 
serving  cases ;  but  the  people  did  not  feel 
that,  if  they  abstained  from  giving  alms,  a 
person  reidly  destitute  would  be  left  to 
starve.  The  change  was  of  great  import- 
ance, and  if  carried  into  effect  would  most 
materially  affect  the  future  destiny  of  Ire** 
land.  But  it  was  a  change  which  required 
a  certain  discretion  to  be  exercised  in  ap- 
plying the  measure.  Much  would  require 
to  be  done  in  the  exercise  of  that  discre- 
tion, according  to  the  particular  state  of 
districts  in  which  the  law  would  have  to  be 
put  in  force ;  but  he  advocated  the  present 
clause  upon  the  ground  that  it  tended  to 
improve  the  habits  of  the  people. 

Mr.  M.  0  TERR  ALL  was  no  advocate 
for  vagrancy ;  all  he  was  anxious  for  was, 
that  its  abolition  should  be  effected  gradu- 
ally, and  with  caution. 

Mr.  GREGORY  entirely  concurred  with 
the  noble  Lord.  The  effect  of  giving  the 
discretion  as  to  the  punishment  of  these 
offences  to  the  Poor  Law  CommissionerB 
would  be  to  drive  the  poor  away  ftom  the 
districts  where  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
had  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  BBLLEW  shared  the  apprehen- 
sions expressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kildare  (Mr.  M.  OTerraU). 

Sir  W.  JAMES  thought,  that  however 
desirable  it  might  be  to  change  the  habits 
of  the  people,  there  was  much  in  what  was 
said  against  the  clause.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  a  Roman  Catholic  country  with  which 
the  House  was  dealing,  for  almsgiving  was 
regarded  in  a  far  different  light  by  Roman 
Catholics  than  it  was  by  Protestants.  The 
object  might  be  sufficiently  gained  if  power 
were  given  to  any  two  justices  in  petty 
sessions  to  commit  offenders  for  one  calen- 
dar month  to  the  house  of  correction  or 
gaol. 

Sir  0.  GREY  was  afraid  that  that  pro- 
vision would  be  attended  with  hardship  to 
the  persons  convicted,  by  causing  delay. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  said,  that,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  mendicancy  in  Ireland,  he  might 
mention  that  beggars  not  uufrequently, 
when  refused  meal  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  none  left  in  the  house,  offered  some 
for  sale  at  a  low  rate,  and  that  they  not 
uufrequently  left  their  daughters  consider- 
able sums  of  money.  If  a  man  had  applied 
for  and  been  refused  relief,  it  would  be 
very  hard  that  he  should  then  be  punished 
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Mb.  p.  SCROPE  said,  be  hoped  that 
one  of  the  chief  offices  in  the  Commission 
would  not  be  conferred  upon  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton,  a  gentleman  whose  conduct  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  former  law  had  given 
rise  to  such  opprobrious  remarks. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  it  would  be 
very  inconvenient  to  discuss  such  a  ques- 
tion on  the  present  occasion;  but  he  might 
say  that  he  considered  the  public  were  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Twisleton  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  performed  his  public 
duties. 

Mr.  young  was  confident  that  what- 
ever duties  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton they  would  be  most  zealously  and  ably 
performed. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud  had  stated  nothing  that 
could  be  supposed  to  reflect  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Twisleton.  He  himself  had 
never  ceased,  both  in  the  time  of  the  late 
as  well  as  the  present  Government,  to  at- 
tack the  manner  in  which  the  principal 
public  appointments  in  Ireland  were  made. 
He  had  repeatedly  stated  that  in  twelve 
departments  in  Ireland  the  chief  offices 
were  filled  by  Scotchmen  or  Englishmen, 
although  there  were  Irishmen  as  able  and 
intelligent,  and  as  perfectly  cognizant  with 
the  circumstances  and  condition  of  that 
country  as  those  who  were  appointed. 

Mr.  SHAW  said,  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
F.  Flinch)  could  not  justly  complain  that 
the  present  Government  had  not  appointed 
Irishmen  to  the  high  offices  of  ^e  Irish 
Government.  He  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Twisleton,  the  resident 
Poor  Law  Commissioner  in  Ireland;  but  he 
had  always  heard  the  same  high  character 
of  him  that  had  been  given  that  night  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  and  his  hon.  Friend  near  him 
(Mr.  Young).  With  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Twisleton,  before  the  Poor 
Law  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stroud 
(Mr.  P.  Scrope)  did  not  fairly  represent  it 
— ^for  Mr.  Twisleton  rested  his  objection  to 
out-door  relief  not  so  much  on  the  injury 
to  property,  as  on  the  demoralising  effect 
on  the  labouring  population  that  it  would 
produce;  and  if  a  principle  of  exclusion 
were  to  be  attached  to  that  opinion,  then 
it  would  be  but  fair  to  begin  with  the  no- 
ble Lord  himself  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  he 
believed  it  would  be  found  applicable  to 
pretty  nearly  every  Member  of  the  noble 
Lord's  Government.    . 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  said,  he  had  no  per- 
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sonal  feeling  whatever  in  the  matter.  He 
had  merely  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  what  appeared  to  be 
the  general  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

POOR  REMOVAL  (ENGLAND  AND  SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Poor  Removal 
(England  and  Scotland)  Bill  be  read  a  Se- 
cond Time, 

Sir  D.  NORREYS  objected  to  the 
measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  prove 
arbitrary  in  its  operation,  and  would  affect 
most  unfairly  the  Irish  poor. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  Bill  would 
not  make  the  slightest  difference  as  to  the 
class  who  were  to  be  removed.  It  would 
subject  no  one  to  removal  unless  he  became 
previously  chargeable.  It  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  removing  any  one  because  he 
happened  to  be  an  Irislunan.  Any  one 
who  became  chargeable  must  before  re- 
moval be  summoned  before  a  magistrate, 
and  an  order  for  his  removal  must  be 
made,  and  thus,  by  a  simple  process,  the 
removal  of  persons  chargeable  would  be 
accomplished.  At  present  the  numbers 
burdening  some  English  parishes  far  ex- 
ceeded the  means  possessed  by  those  dis- 
tricts; they  very  much  exceeded  any  relief 
that  could  be  given  in  the  workhouse.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  when  a  pau- 
per became  chargeable,  a  summons  was 
served  upon  him,  and  he  immediately  went 
away  instead  of  submitting  himself  to  the 
legal  process  of  removal.  The  law,  there- 
fore, became  inoperative.  He  conceived  it 
would  be  an  act  of  charity  to  the  paupers 
themselves,  as  it  would  be  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  parishes,  to  remove  paupers  at  once. 
He  repealed,  that  no  person  not  now  liable 
to  removal  could  be  removed  under  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House.  It  would  only  fa- 
cilitate the  removal  of  those  who,  under 
the  previous  state  of  the  law,  might  legally 
be  removed. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  in  giving  his 
support  to  this  Bill,  the  only  observation 
he  had  to  make  was,  that  he  greatly  feared 
it  would  be  found  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion.  At  his  instance, 
Parliament  had  some  years  ago  made  a 
very  grave  alteration  with  respect  to  the 
removal  of  Scottish  and  Irish  paupers 
from  England.  Until  the  year  1844,  the 
burden  of  the  removal  was  not  a  parochial 
charge,  but  a  charge  on  the  counties,  and 
consequently  there  was  much  less  hesita- 
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a  sturdy  beggar.  Such  a  case,  he  thought, 
was  not  very  likely  to  occur,  as  the  magis- 
trates generally,  he  was  sure,  would  exer- 
else  a  wise  discretion. 

Sir  G.  grey,  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  Sir  D.  Norreys,  explained,  that  the 
term  "  resident  in  any  union  in  Ireland*' 
meant  domiciled  in  any  union ;  and  that  the 
object  of  committing  persons  who  '*  shall 
go  from  such  union  to  some  other  union  in 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief 
in  such  last- mentioned  union,'*  was  to  pre- 
vent persons  leaving  a  union  where  the 
workhouse  was  not  full,  and  going  to  an- 
other where  it  was  full,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  out-door  relief. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  moved  the  following 
addition  to  the  clause : — 

*'  Provided  alwajs,  that  it  shall  be  proved  to 
the  satis&ction  of  such  justice,  that  such  person 
might  have  obtained  relief  in  the  union  in  which 
he  resided,  or  that  he  could  maintain  himself  and 
fiimily  by  a  due  exertion  of  industry." 

Sib  R.  FERGUSON  objected  to  this 
Amendment. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  thought  this  addition 
would  nullify  the  clause  altogether.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  what  would  arise 
in  this  case-^suppose  a  woman  or  a  man, 
accompanied  by  four  or  five  children,  were 
found  begging,  and  brought  before  a  ma- 
gistrate, and  committed  to  prison,  would 
the  childron  be  committed  to  prison  also — 
for  the  children  were  part  of  the  vagrancy? 
If  this  were  done,  however,  it  would  entail 
a  very  heavy  expense  on  the  country;  and, 
besides,  the  gaols  would  not  be  large 
enough  to  hold  the  vagrants  that  would  be 
committed  under  the  Act.  As  the  House 
was  aware,  the  maintenance  of  prisoners 
was  more  expensive  than  paupers.  He 
begged  to  suggest  whether  it  might  not  be 
advisable  to  commit  such  sturdy  beggars 
to  a  ward  of  the  workhouse,  where  they 
would  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
guardians  instead  of  sending  them  to 
prison. 

Sir  G.  GREY  had  great  objections  to 
converting  the  workhouses  into  prisons. 
With  repect  to  the  question  about  children, 
he  begged  to  say  that  they  would  be  dis- 
posed of  exactly  as  under  the  present  latr; 
they  would  not  be  sent  to  prison. 

Mb.  p.  SCROPE  explained  that  the 
object  of  his  Amendment*  was  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  any  one  being 
refused  relief  who  really  required  it,  to 
calm  the  fears  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  of 
being  placed  between  the  alternative  of 


being  punished  with  one  month's  imprison- 
ment and  hard  labour,  or  of  being  obliged 
to  go  off  to  England  to  burden  the  people 
there  with  himself  and  family.  He  felt  so 
strongly  on  the  subject  that  he  should 
press  his  Amendment  to  a  division. 

Mr.  E SCOTT  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  press  his  Amendment  to  a  divi- 
sion, but  would  wait  and  see  in  what  shape 
the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Bill  came  back  from 
the  other  House. 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  said,  that  assuming 
the  Poor  Relief  Bill  came  back  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  his  objection  to  the  clause  was 
equally  strong. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Other  clauses  agreed  to. 

House  resumed.     Bill  reported. 

POOR  RELIEF  SUPERVISION  (IRELAND). 

Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Poor  ReUef  Supervision 
(Ireland,  No.  2)  Bill,  read. 

Sir  R.  FERGUSON  wished  to  ask 
what  was  the  cause  why  this  Bill  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  proposed  for  England? 
There  was  a  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  two,  and  it  did  not  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  the  present  Bill.  One 
difference  was,  that  the  Commission  in  this 
Bill  was  made  perpetual,  whereas  in  Eng^ 
land  it  was  limited  to  five  years. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  as  to  the 
perpetual  duration  of  the  Commission,  the 
Bill  had  been  drawn  in  conformity  with  the 
intention  that  was  first  entertained  as  to 
England;  but  as  there  had  been  an  altera- 
tion made  as  to  the  latter  Bill,  the  same 
alteration  would  be  adopted  in  this,  and  its 
duration,  therefore,  would  be  limited  to 
five  years.  Of  course,  it  was  impossible 
to  make  every  provision  exactly  the  same, 
as  there  were  not  the  different  Cabinet 
Ministers  in  Ireland  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Commission  that  there  were  in  England; 
but  the  principle  of  the  two  measures  was 
the  same.  The  President  would  be  the 
President  of  the  Board,  to  which  there 
would  be  other  persons  attached,  similar  to 
the  provisions  adopted  in  the  English  Bill. 
There  was  certainly  a  great  difference  in 
this  respect,  that  the  President  of  the 
Irish  Board  would  not  sit  in  Parliament: 
he  should  have  been  very  glad  if  they 
could  have  had  an  officer  as  President  of 
the  Board  sitting  in  Parliament;  but  it  was 
found  impossible  to  effect  that  object. 

House  in  Committee. 

On  Clause  I, 
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Mr.  p.  SCROPE  said,  he  Loped  that 
one  of  the  chief  offices  in  the  Commission 
would  not  he  conferred  upon  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton,  a  gentleman  whose  conduct  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  former  law  had  gi^en 
rise  to  such  opprohrious  remarks. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  it  would  he 
very  inconvenient  to  discuss  such  a  ques- 
tion on  the  present  occasion;  hut  he  might 
say  that  he  considered  the  puhlic  were  in- 
dehted  to  Mr.  Twisleton  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  performed  his  puhlic 
duties. 

Mr.  TOUNG  was  confident  that  what- 
ever duties  were  intrusted  to  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton they  would  he  most  zealously  and  ahly 
performed. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  said,  that  the  hon. 
Memherfor  Stroud  had  stated  nothing  that 
could  he  supposed  to  reflect  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Twisleton.  He  himself  had 
never  ceased,  hoth  in  the  time  of  ike  late 
as  well  as  the  present  Government,  to  at- 
tack the  manner  in  which  the  principal 
puhlic  appointments  in  Ireland  were  made. 
He  had  repeatedly  stated  that  in  twelve 
departments  in  Ireland  the  chief  offices 
were  filled  hy  Scotchmen  or  Englishmen, 
although  there  were  Irishmen  as  ahle  and 
intelligent,  and  as  perfectly  cognizant  with 
the  circumstances  and  condition  of  that 
country  as  those  who  were  appointed. 

Mr.  SHAW  said,  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
F.  Flinch)  could  not  justly  complain  that 
the  present  Government  had  not  appointed 
Irishmen  to  the  high  offices  of  Uie  Irish 
Government.  He  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Twisleton,  the  resident 
Poor  Law  Commissioner  in  Ireland;  hut  he 
had  always  heard  the  same  high  character 
of  him  that  had  heen  given  that  night  hy 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Lahouchere)  and  his  hon.  Friend  near  him 
(Mr.  Young).  With  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Twisleton,  hefoi*e  the  Poor 
Law  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Memher  for  Stroud 
(Mr.  P.  Scrope)  did  not  fairly  represent  it 
— ^for  Mr.  Twisleton  rested  his  ohjection  to 
out-door  relief  not  so  much  on  the  injury 
to  property,  as  on  the  demoralising  effect 
on  the  lahouring  population  that  it  would 
produce;  and  if  a  principle  of  exclusion 
were  to  he  attached  to  that  opinion,  then 
it  would  he  hut  fair  to  hegin  with  the  no- 
hle  Lord  himself  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  he 
helieved  it  would  he  found  applicahle  to 
pretty  nearly  every  Memher  of  the  nohle 
Lord's  Government.    . 

Mr.  p.  scrope  said,  he  had  no  per- 
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sonal  feeling  whatever  in  the  matter.  He 
had  merely  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Government  to  what  appeared  to  be 
the  general  opinion  oh  the  subject. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

POOR  REMOVAL  (ENGLAND  AND  SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Poor  Removal 
(England  and  Scotland)  Bill  he  read  a  Se- 
cond Time, 

Sir  D.  NORREYS  objected  to  the 
measure,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  prove 
arbitrary  in  its  operation,  and  would  affect 
most  unfairly  the  Irish  poor. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  the  Bill  would 
not  make  the  slightest  difference  as  to  the 
class  who  were  to  be  removed.  It  would 
subject  no  one  to  removal  unless  he  became 
previously  chargeable.  It  would  not  have 
the  effect  of  removing  any  one  because  he 
happened  to  be  an  Irishman.  Any  one 
who  became  chargeable  must  before  re- 
moval be  summoned  before  a  magistrate, 
and  an  order  for  his  removal  must  be 
made,  and  thus,  by  a  simple  process,  the 
removal  of  persons  chargeable  would  be 
accomplished.  At  present  the  numbers 
burdening  some  English  parishes  far  ex- 
ceeded the  means  possessed  by  those  dis- 
tricts; they  very  much  exceeded  any  relief 
that  could  be  given  in  the  workhouse.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  when  a  pau- 
per became  chargeable,  a  summons  was 
served  upon  him,  and  he  immediately  went 
away  instead  of  submitting  himself  to  the 
legal  process  of  removal.  The  law,  there- 
fore, became  inoperative.  He  conceived  it 
would  be  an  act  of  charity  to  the  paupers 
themselves,  as  it  would  be  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  parishes,  to  remove  paupers  at  once. 
He  repeated,  that  no  person  not  now  liable 
to  removal  could  be  removed  under  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House.  It  would  only  fa- 
cilitate the  removal  of  those  who,  under 
the  previous  state  of  the  law,  might  legally 
be  removed. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  in  giving  his 
support  to  this  Bill,  the  only  observation 
he  had  to  make  was,  that  he  greatly  feared 
it  would  be  found  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion.  At  his  instance. 
Parliament  had  some  years  ago  made  a 
very  grave  alteration  with  respect  to  the 
removal  of  Scottish  and  Irish  paupers 
from  England.  Until  the  year  1844,  the 
burden  of  the  removal  was  not  a  parochial 
charge,  but  a  charge  on  the  counties,  and 
consequently  there  was  much  less  hesita- 
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tlon  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  to 
carry  that  law  into  execution.     Even  now 
the  hurden   of   that  charge,   which  had 
fallen  on  the  parishes,  was  so  extremely 
onerous,  coupled  with  the  other  conditions 
required  hefore  the  Irish  pauper  could  he 
removed,  that  in  the  mam  that  law  was 
inoperative.      Though   this  Bill  removed 
one  of  the  ohstructions  to  the  execution  of 
the  law,  the  iiecessity  of  the  summons,  yet 
still  a  very  heavy  charge  would  fall  on  the 
various  localities,  and  the  condition  would 
remain  that  no  Irish  person  could  he  re- 
moved to  Ireland,  except  he  were  accom- 
panied hy  an  officer  having  charge  of  him. 
When  the  question  was  considered  three 
years  ago,  there  was  at  that  time  no  pro- 
vision for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  in  their 
own  country.     Parliament  was  now  deli- 
herating  on  a  law  which  would  give  to  the 
Irish  a  permanent  right  to  demand  relief 
in  their  own  country;  and  when  they  were 
so  entitled,  the  time  would  come  when  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  consider 
whether  the  Irish  could  not  be  removed  to 
the  country  of  their  nativity  in  some  more 
cheap  and  easy  manner.     At  present  it 
would  be  premature  to  enter  into  that  sub- 
ject.    This  Bill,  though  it  removed  some 
of  the  existing  difficulties,   by  no  means 
went  so  far  as  he  thought  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  do  with  reference  to  the  removal 
of  the  Irish.     His  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  had 
at  an  early  part  of  the  evening  answered  a 

Question  with  respect  to  the  influx  of  the 
rish  into  Liverpool,  and  mentioned  to  the 
House  some  very  wise  and  salutary  regu- 
lations which  had  been  enforced  with  re- 
spect to  steam  vessels  bringing  over  Irish 
paupers  diseased,  or  infected  with  fever. 
If  he  were  not  much  misinformed,  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Liverpool  was  very  anomalous. 
There  was  a  stipendiary  magistrate  at  that 
place,  who  entertained  a  conscientious 
scruple,  arising  from  the  present  unhappy 
condition  of  Ireland,  without  reference  to 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  the  law  of  re- 
moval into  execution,  and  he  declined  to 
grant  a  warrant  of  removal  except  upon 
mandamut  from  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  Thus  the  law  was  suspended  by 
the  stipendiary  magistrate.  Nor  was  this 
all.  Measures  were  taken  by  the  Liver- 
pool ratepayers,  suddenly  distressed  by  the 
unexpected  burden,  to  remove  the  charge 
in  part  from  Liverpool  and  distribute  it 
over  the  whole  country  ;  and  thus  they  ac- 
tually advanced  money  to  pass  the  Irish 
paupers  by  cheap  trains  to  (he  metropolis 
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and  other  towns.  There  was  not  only 
danger  that  this  would  spread  fever  and 
disease,  but  infaOibly,  if  this  went  on, 
the  English  labourer  would  be  brought  of 
necessity  to  the  level  of  the  Irish  la- 
bourer. Disease,  poverty,  and  sufTerinff 
would  rapidly  spread  in  this  country;  and 
in  the  state  of  affairs  about  to  arise,  when 
on  the  one  hand  you  provided  means  of 
subsistence  and  support  for  the  Irish  in 
their  own  country,  self-defence  would  ab- 
solutely exact  from  the  Government  the 
taking  of  effective  measures  to  return  the 
Irish  to  their  own  country,  who  could  not 
support  themselves  without  aid  from  the 
rates  of  this  country.  He  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  this  measure  would  be  found  to 
fall  short  of  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
He  thought  it  went  as  far  as  in  present 
circumstances  they  were  entitled  to  go, 
whilst  the  fate  of  the  measure  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Irish  poor  at  home  was  still 
doubtful ;  but  if  that  Bill  should  pass,  the 
question  must  then  come  under  the  view 
of  Parliament,  and  measures  infallibly 
more  stringent  than  this  BiU  would  then 
seem  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  expe- 
dient. 

Mr.  P.  SGROPB  quite  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  this  measure 
would  have  little  more  effect  in  meeting 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject  than  a  lleabite 
on  the  hide  of  an  elepmmt.  He  thought 
the  emigration  of  paupers  from  Ireland, 
for  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  throwing 
themselves  on  the  rates  in  England,  ought 
to  be  stopped.  At  present  a  trade  waa 
springing  up  in  the  conveyance  of  paupers, 
by  which  cargoes  of  persons  were  tossed 
from  one  country  to  the  other  and  back 
again,  on  the  pbm  of  battledore  and  shut- 
tlecock. 

Mr.  FRENCH  sud,  that  the  burden  of 
the  song  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
(Mr.  Scrope)  had  ever  been  "  legislate  for 
Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  England.*'  He 
regretted  that  on  this  occasion  the  hon. 
Member  was  supported  by  the  right  boo. 
Baronet  opposite.  The  English  would  al- 
low the  poor  Irish  to  come  in  and  cut  the 
harvest,  or  assist  in  the  manufactures  of 
the  country,  when  anything  could  be  g^t 
by  using  the  labour  of  Irishmen;  but  the 
moment  their  crops  failed,  or  trade  became 
dull,  they  would  throw  them  back  for  sub- 
sistence to  their  own  country. 

Mb.  card  well  thought  the  remarka 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  last  spoke  an 
ill  return  for  the  assistance  of  Enfflaod  so 
liberally  and  cheerAilly  givea  to  IreUiid. 
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The  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon  (Mr. 
French)  must  have  forgotten  the  question 
befere  the  House.  There  was  one  town  in 
the  kingdom  which  had  had  the  addition 
to  its  population  of  100,000  Irish  pau- 
pers. The  number  which  had  arrived  was 
150,000,  but  as  50,000  had  emigrated,  a 
permanent  burden '  was  imposed  on  that 
town  of  maintaining  1Q0,000  strapgers — a 
number  equal  to  one-third  of  its  own  natu- 
ral population!  That  burden,  moreover, 
was  coupled  with  every  circumstance  which 
could  render  it  insupportable — contagi- 
ous disease  and  utter  destitution — ^yet  it 
was  borne  with  the  most  exemplary  pa- 
tience. Every  sort  pf  kindness  had  been 
shown  the  strangers,  both  by  the  public 
officers  and  by  the  mos^  extended  private 
charity.  Having  npw  given  the  Irish  the 
right  to  relief  in  their  own  country,  what 
was  the  question  ?  Why,  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  pass  a  measure  to  remove  a 
technical  difficulty  which  rendered  the  law 
they  had  just  passed  inoperative,  as  far  ias 
the  Irish  pampers  at  Liverpool  were  con- 
cerned. They  asked  the  House  to  remedy 
that  technical  defect,  and  to  take  care  for 
the  future  that  the  people  of  Liverpool  and 
of  other  towns  should  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  assistance  the  laws  could  give  them. 
It  did  appear  to  him,  then,  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon 
were  pe^ectly  imcalled  for  and  unjustifia- 
ble. 

Sib  H.  W.  BARRON  did  not  think  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Clitheroe  (Mr.  Card- 
well)  had  himself  read  the  Bill  to  which  he 
had  recalled  the  House.  The  object  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  commenced  the  de- 
bate (Sir  J.  D.  Norreys)  was  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  summary 
jurisdiction  given  by  the  Bill.  What  did 
the  Act  say?  Why,  that  if  a  relieving 
officer  "  believes  "  a  person  ought  to  be 
removed,  he  might  take  him  without  a 
warrant  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Was 
that  a  form  of  law  ?  Was  that  a  thing  to 
enact  in  that  House  ?  Supposing  he  were 
taken  up  in  the  streets  of  Liverpool,  and 
dragged  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  how 
cpuld  ho  bring  his  action  against  the  as- 
sailant for  his  "belief?"  Was  that  Bri- 
tish law  or  British  justice  ?  Was  it  com- 
mon sense  ?  Was  it  not  rather  the  sense 
and  justice  they  might  expect  to  find  at 
Constantinople  ?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Stroud  wanted  a  stringent  law  passed  to 
prevent  Irishmen  from  coming  to  England. 
Did  he  forget  that  Ireland  was  part  of  the 
British  empire  ?    Why  did  ihey  not  pro- 


pose a  similar  law  for  Scotland,  for  York- 
shire, or  for  Devonshire  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber suggested  to  the  Government  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  stringent  law  to  prevent  Irish- 
men from  coming  to  Bngland  unless  they 
could  show  good  reason  for  it.  Why, 
what  sort  of  legislation  was  that  ?  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Liverpool 
(Lord  Sandon)  suggested,  and  the  non. 
Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  sup- 
ported him,  that  no  Irish  person  should 
come  to  England  unless  under  certain  re- 
strictions. A  more  dangerous,  nonsensical, 
and  impracticable  measure  never  could  be 
enacted.  What!  did  they  mean  to  say 
that  they  were  to  make  a  law  to  proven^ 
Irish  people  from  going  to  England? 
Were  they  to  enact  a  law  which  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  despotism  of  Napoleon 
he  never  would  have  dared  to  propose^ 
Did  they  intend  to  enact  a  law  wnidi  the 
autocrat  of  Russia  would  have  blushed  to 
propose  ?  Hp  believed  the  measure  would 
have  the  effect  of  yet  more  estranging  the 
Irish  people  from  England,  and  he  would 
feel  it'  his  duty  to  oppose  it  to  the  utter-' 
most. 

Viscount  SANDON  felt  calle4  upon  to 
Bay  s  few  words.  He  did  not  really  think 
that  any  Gentleman  in  that  House  was  fa* 
vourable  to  a  measure  which  would  havQ 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  people  of  Ire* 
land  from  crossing  the  Channel  and  set- 
tling in  England;  and  he  regretted  to  seQ 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  (Sir 
H.  W.  Barron)  considered  it  necessary  to 
indulge  in  such  indignant  exuberance  ot 
language  in  resenting  what  he  supposed  to 
be  an  insult  to  the  Irish  people.  Great 
excuses  were  to  be  made  for  the  language 
in  which  the  people  of  Liverpool  addressed 
that  House,  for  really  they  had  been  very 
seriously  aggrieved  in  a  pecuniary  manneir 
by  the  great  number  of  Irish  paupers  who 
bad  emigrated  within  th^  last  few  months 
to  their  town,  and  who  had  become  charge- 
able upon  it.  He  was  sure  the  intention 
of  the  Government  was  merely  to  remove 
a  technical  objection,  and  not  ^t  all  direct- 
ed to  prevent  the  Irish  people  from  coming 
over  to  this  country. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER regretted  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Waterford  should  have! 
so  much  mistaken  the  construction  o{ 
the  law  about  to  be  enacted.  The  hon. 
Baronet  had  denounced  the  measure  a^  ar- 
bitrary, cruel,  unnatural,  an4  unjust,  ^nd 
had  stated  that  the  autocrat  of  Russia^ 
with  all  hia  despotism,  would  not  have 
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dared  to  enact  such  a  measure.  Really  the 
hoD.  Baronet  could  not  have  made  himself 
conversant  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  for 
it  was  not  proposed  to  attempt  the  removal 
of  any  person  until  he  had  hecome  charge- 
ahle  to  the  parish,  and  had  received  relief, 
either  himself,  or  his  wife,  or  child.  The 
present  Bill  provided  that  the  person  who 
so  relieved  the  pauper  (heing  a  relieving 
officer)  could  take  such  a  person  hefore  a 
magistrate,  and  so  have  him  removed. 
The  practical  effect  of  the  measure,  which 
applied  to  all  three  countries  alike,  was  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  summoning 
the  person  so  relieved,  and  nothing  more. 
It  was  repeatedly  found  impossihle  to 
serve  a  summons  on  such  persons;  and  the 
ohject  of  this  Act  was  merely  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  serving  that  summons. 
It  applied  to  all  three  countries.  English 
poor  in  Ireland  and  Scottish  poor  in  Eng- 
land would  he  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  had  not  expected  so 
soon,  after  millions  had  heen  given  to  the 
poor  of  Ireland,  to  hear  of  an  anti-Irish 
feeling  existing  in  this  country.  Where 
did  the  hon.  Memher  find  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  insinuation  ?  The  Irish  people 
had  themselves  to  blame ;  for,  if  Irish 
landlords  and  men  of  property  had  done 
their  duty  by  their  own  poor,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  the  legislation 
that  was  now  imperatively  required.  But 
they  had  not  so  done  their  duty.  The 
poor  of  Ireland  were,  and  had  oeen  for 
years,  in  a  state  of  starvation.  There  was, 
perhaps,  an  appearance  of  harshness  in 
this  Bill,  but  it  would  not  be  felt  practi- 
cally; for  he  really  believed  that  the  Bill 
woidd  be  inoperative  altogether,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  enormous  expense  at  this 
moment  of  removals.  Witn  respect  to 
actual  removal,  this  Bill  did  not  alter  the 
existing  law  at  all.  Whence,  then,  the 
necessity  for  injurious  language,  and  accu- 
sations that  were  so  unjust  ?  For  twenty 
years  he  had  been  demanding  a  Poor  Law 
for  Ireland.  He  had  always  foreseen  it 
must  come,  and  now  England  was  threaten- 
ed with  danger  to  which  she  ought  not  in 
justice  to  be  exposed.  He  had  no  wish  to 
alarm  the  public  mind;  but  the  fact  ought 
to  be  stat^,  that  typhus  fever  was  rapidly 
spreading  in  some  of  our  workhouses.  He 
was  not  sure  it  was  not  in  London ;  he 
knew  it  to  be  in  some  workhouses  near 
London,  and  it  had  originated  in  the  influx 
of  Irish  poor.  Did  Irish  Qcntiemen  be- 
lieve that  the  voyage  to  England  was  a 
pleasurable  one  for  the  Irish  poor  ?    Did 


they  know  how  the  unfortunate  people 
were  driven  about  from  parish  to  parish, 
and  what  misery  they  endured,  having  no 
place  of  rest?  Could  Irish  Gentlemen 
feel  contented  with  this  wretched  condition 
of  their  own  poor  ?  Talk  about  confisca- 
tion of  property  !  Why,  he  would  rather 
all  the  estates  in  Ireland,  and  England  too, 
should  change  hands  to-morrow  than  that 
such  a  state  of  things  should  continue  as 
now  existed.  He  thought  the  Government 
had  been  most  unjustiy  assailed  in  respect 
of  their  Irish  measures.  They  had  had  a 
most  difficult  game  to  play,  and  great 
credit  was  due  to  them  for  what  they  had 
done.  He  believed  they  would  have  done 
more  if  they  could.  Why,  but  a  few  hours 
ago  a  Motion  had  been  carried  in  another 
place,  which  deprived  Irish  paupers  of  the 
benefit  of  permanent  relief.  It  was  high 
time  that  we  English  voice  should  be  heud 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  poor,  if  the  Irish 
Gentieman  would  not  do  their  duty  towards 
the  paupers  of  their  own  country. 

Mb.  FORBES  considered  the  present 
Bill  absolutely  necessary,  and  thought  the 
sooner  it  passed  the  better.  He  should 
not  have  risen  on  this  occasion  had  he  not 
been  desirous  that  some  Member  should  be 
found  to  stand  up  and  defend  the  Irish 
landlords.  The  hon.  Member  for  Finsbuiy 
(Mr.  Wakley)  had  been  somewhat  sweep- 
ing in  his  condemnation;  but  he  had  omitted 
to  notice  the  exertions  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords, some  of  whom,  Mr.  Blake  and  Lord 
Lurgan,  had  lost  their  lives  in  their  at* 
tempts  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the 
people.  He  would  vote  for  the  BUI,  but 
he  could  not  refrain  from  exonerating  the 
Irish  landlords  from  the  odium  cast  upon 
them  by  the  Member  for  Finsbury. 

Mr.  GRANGER  thought  the  power 
given  to  relieving  officers  was  too  great. 
It  would  be  better  to  make  a  provision  an* 
thorixing  a  relieving  officer  to  apprehend  a 
person  immediately  upon  receipt  of  relief* 
than  render  a  man  who  might  be  walking 
in  the  street  and  eating  a  crust  of  bread 
liable  to  be  taken  up,  merely  because  he 
had  an  Irish  accent. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said* 
that  the  provision  compluned  of  was 
merely  to  remove  a  technical  objection;  the 
objections  to  it  should  be  made  in  Com- 
mittee. 

Sir  R.  FERGUSON  did  not  object  te 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  for  he  considered 
some  measure  was  quite  necessary;  but  he 
objected  to  the  extensive  power  given  to 
overseers.    There  was  one  e^t  of  the 
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Bill  which  he  wished  to  hring  under  notice. 
There  was  power  to  remove  the  paupers 
from  the  seaports  of  England  to  the  ports 
of  Ireland;  hut  when  there  no  power  ex- 
isted to  compel  their  remoyal  to  the  pa- 
rishes to  wluch  they  were  chargeahle. 
.  The  Bill  mighty  therefore,  he  descrihed  as 
a  measure  to  benefit  the  seaports  of  Eng- 
land at  the  expense  of  the  seaports  of 
Ireland. 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

POST-OFFICE  ACCOMMODATION  TO  THE 

HEBRIDES. 

Mr.  BAILLIB,  on  the  Order  of  the 
Day  being  read  for  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  state  of  Post-office  accommodation 
afforded  to  the  Hebrides.  The  islands  of 
Skye  and  Lewis  had  been  relieved  of  the 
expense  of  conveying  the  mails  from  the 
main  land;  but  in  the  case  of  Long  Island 
the  old  system  existed.  If  the  map  was 
consulted  it  would  be  seen  that  Long 
Island  was  composed  of  three  islands;  but 
as  at  low  water  they  could  be  communi- 
cated with  by  fords,  they  went  under  the 
common  name  of  Long  Island.  The  pro* 
prietors  of  that  territory  were  Lord  Mac- 
donald  and  Colonel  Gordon.  Up  to  a  late 
period  the  expense  of  the  packet  which 
conveyed  the  mails  from  the  main  land,  and 
which  was  300L  a  year,  was  defrayed  by 
these  two  proprietors  and  their  tenants; 
but  about  four  years  ago  Colonel  Gordon 
objected  to  the  payment  of  his  proportion, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  deliver  all  letters  at  a  uni- 
form charge,  and  the  whole  expense  de- 
volved upon  Lord  Macdonald  and  his  ten- 
ants. In  consequence  of  the  heavy  ex- 
penses to  which  his  Lordship  had  been  sub- 
jected from  the  calamity  which  had  over- 
taken the  island,  he  had  been  under  the 
necessity  of  intimating  his  intention  of 
withdrawing  his  contribution.  He  (Mr. 
Baillie)  wished  to  know  what  course  the 
Government  intended  to  pursue  under  such 
circumstances  ?  It  was  surely  not  intended 
that  a  population  of  15,000  persons  should 
be  deprived  of  Post-office  accommodation. 

Mb.  PARKER  stated,  that  the  subject 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  referred,  had 
been  mentioned  to  him  some  time  since, 
and  he  conmiunicated  with  the  authorities 
at  the  Post  Office,  from  whom  he  under- 
stood that  inquiries  would  be  instituted  in 
Scotland  ;  but  no  official  communication 
had  yet  been  made  to  the  Treasury  as  to 
their  result.     The  question  was  still  under 


the  consideration  of  the  Postmaster  Gene- 
ral; and  he  hoped  that  arrangements  would 
be  eventually  made  which  would  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  and  those 
whose  views  he  represented. 

SUPPLY— MISCELLANEOUS  ESTIMATES. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply.  Se- 
veral votes  were  agreed  to. 

On  the  vote  of  50,000?.  on  account  of 
the  works  of  the  Caledonian  Canal, 

Mr.  HUME  observed,  that  200,000?. 
had  already  been  spent  upon  this  canal,  and 
it  never  had  been  of  use,  it  never  would  be 
of  use,  and  it  never  could  be  of  use. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said  this  was  one  of 
the  greatest  jobs  which  had  ever  been 
perpetrated.  Although  1,035,0002.  had 
altogether  been  expended  on  this  canal, 
the  returns  for  this  enormous  expenditure 
were  scarcely  enough  to  defray  half  the 
ordinary  annual  cost  of  continuing  the  na- 
vigation. He  objected  to  any  further  out- 
lay upon  this  canaL  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  had,  some  time  before  agreed  to 
send  down  a  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  progress  of  the  works;  and  Sir  Edward 
Parry,  who  was  entrusted  with  this  duty, 
made  a  report,  which  in  his  opinion  was 
most  unsatisfactory.  The  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  had  stated  that  a  con- 
tract had  been  made,  under  which  all  the 
works  would  be  completed  for  165,0002. ; 
and  he  gave  a  most  distinct  assurance  to 
the  House  that  not  a  shilling  more  would 
be  required.  Instead  of  165,0002.  how- 
ever, 205,0002.  had  been  expended  on 
these  works  since  the  statement  to  which 
he  referred  was  made.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  sum  required  for  the  purchase 
of  steamers  for  the  navigation  of  the  canal 
was  included  in  this  estimate  ? 

Mr.  PARKER  said,  the  sum  of  206,0002. 
including  the  vote  now  proposed,  had  been 
expended  on  the  works  since  the  period  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  referred;  and 
he  was  informed  that  the  estimates  of  the 
whole  expense  required  for  workmg  the 
canal  efficiently  was  226,0002. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  denied  that  the  canal 
was  a  useless  work ;  and  mentioned  that  a 
vessel,  loaded  with  guano  and  drawing 
about  seventeen  feet  of  water,  had  passed 
up  the  canal  and  was  now  ly&g  at  Inver- 
ness. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  cause  of  the  addi- 
tional expense  was  an  accident,  which 
could  not  be  foreseen,  and  owing  to  which 
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the  liankfl  were  broken  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  knd  laid  under  water. 
.  CoLOXEL  SIBTHORP  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Coventry  had  been  long  enough 
in  Parliament  to  place  very  little  reliance 
on  the  promiaes  of  public  men.  He 
thought  all  these  items  ought  to  be  inrea- 
tigated  by  a  Committee  up  stairs. 

Mr.  FORBES  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for  Montrose  was  willing  to  spend  the 
public  money,  part  of  which  was  paid  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  on  the  British 
Museum  and  public  picture  galleries  in 
England;  and  he  did  not  see  why  the  hon. 
Member  should  object  to  a  portion  of  the 
public  money  being  expended  in  proriding 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land with  the  power  of  fertilizing  and  cul- 
tivating their  land,  by  giring  them  the 
means  of  carrying  there  cargoes  of  ma- 


nure. 


Mb.  HUME:  If  by  some  means  one 
cargo  of  manure  has  passed  through  the 
canal,  are  we  to  pay  50,000/.  for  the 
chance  of  seeing  another  cargo  of  guano 
pass  through  ? 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Several  other  voles  were  agreed  to. 

House  resumed  and  adjourned  at  half- 
past  Twelve  o*clock« 
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POOR  RELIEF  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Bouse  again  in  Committee. 

On  Clause  20  being  read, 

Loiu>  STANLEY  asked  whether  the 
Government  would  object  to  give  power  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  alter  the 
boundaries  of  electoral  dimioDA  aa  well  aa 
of  ouioiiaf 


ThellARQUESsof  LANSDOWXE  doubt- 
ed  whether  Clause  18  of  the  Ist  k  2nd  of 
Victoria  did  not  give  sufficient  power  to 
alter  electoral  divisions;  and  he  doubted 
the  expediency  of  the  re-enactment  of  that 
clause  in  another  sh^^e,  or  giving  ^eak 
powers. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  called  the  attentioa 
of  the  House  to  the  original  Settlem«it 
Act  of  the  13th  &  14th  of  Charles  II.,  to 
show  how  much  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land resembled  the  state  of  England  at 
that  time,  and  the  mischief  then  experi- 
enced from  the  great  extent  of  parishes. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  then  moved 
as  an  Amendment,  to  insert  the  words — 

"  That  it  sholl  be  lawful  lor  tbe  tstd  Commis- 
lioners,  when  they  shall  see  fit,  to  Ibrm  into  sepa- 
rate electoral  dirisioiia  towns  with  a  popolatioa  of 
3,000  and  upwards." 

One  of  the  greatest  of  injustices  would  be 
to  throw  upon  the  towns  the  burden  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  He  did  not  insist 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  power;  he  oolj 
gave  it. 

Lord  MONTE AGLE  hadaprior  Amend- 
ment.  to  introduce  words  showing  for  what 
purposes  alone  the  electoral  districts  ahoold 
be  altered. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  objected  to  any 
words  which  would  appear  to  limit  the  Act, 
as  a  preamble  often  did,  misehieTOuslj, 

Earl  GRET  said,  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  alreadj  had  the  power  to 
alter  and  extend  pr  diminish  the  electoral 
divisions,  as  they  might  think  fit;  and  he 
thought  it  a  wise  rule  not  to  renew  the 
power  in  other  terms,  lest  it  might  lead 
to  ambiguitj  and  misoonstruction. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
of  opinion  that  the  Amendment  would  have 
no  effect  at  all;  but  that,  if  it  did,  it  would 
be  restrictive  of  the  power  which  the  Com* 
missioners  alreadj  possessed;  and  he  cer- 
tainly was  oppoeea  to  any  such  restrio* 
tion. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  did  not  believe 
that  the  Commisuoners  would  exercise  their 
power  in  the  mode  proposed  by  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow).  Why  should 
the  support  of  the  poor  fall  upon  the  elec- 
toral division,  and  not  upon  the  onion  at 
large  ?  Nay,  why  not  i^on  the  whole 
kingdom  ?      This  was  »  most  important 

auestion,  and  it  was  one  which  made  him 
[link  that  their  Lordships  would  hare  act- 
ed most  unwisely  if  they  had  made  the 
Bill  permanent. 

The  MARQuise  of  CLANRICARDB 
said,  the  daaae,  aa  it  stood,  left  to  tbe 
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Commissioners  the  power  which  they  al- 
ready possessed,  of  altering  the  size  of  the 
electoral  unions  as  they  should  think  fit; 
hut  the  Amendment  pointed  out  to  them 
certain  cases  in  which  that  power  ought  to 
he  exercised.  If  the  Legislature,  after 
having  given  a  discretion  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  act  as  they  thought  fit,  were  to 
attempt  to  point  out  in  detail  the  cases  in 
which  that  discretion  should  he  exercised, 
then,  instead  of  the  introduction  of  a  few 
words  like  those  in  the  Amendment  of  tlie 
nohle  Earl  heing  sufficient,  it  would  he  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  insert  a  complete  sche- 
dule. For  this  reason,  he  considered  it 
hetter  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioners. 
Amendment  negatived. 

The  Earl  of  WICRLOW  said,  he  had 

another  Amendment  to  propose,  and  which 

he  wished  to  he  inserted  at  the  end  of  the 

ckuse,  to  this  effect : — 

"  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  nothinff  herein 
contained  shall  empower  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners to  alter  any  union  of  electoral  divisions 
without  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland." 

The  MAiiQtJESS  of  LAiJSDOWNE  sug- 
gested that  the  nohle  Earl  should  postpone 
the  Amendment  to  a  suhsequent  period  of 
the  dehate,  or  to  the  bringing  up  of  the 
report. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

Clause  a^eed  to. 

Clauses  21,  22,  and  23,  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  24,  which  enacts  that  schools 
shall  be  established  for  the  North  and 
South  Dublin  Unions, 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  made  a  proposi- 
tion that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
should  combine  or  make  a  union  of  unions 
for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  should 
establish  school  houses  in  which  the  chil- 
dren might  be  provided  for;  and  that  an 
education  of  industry  should  be  superadded 
to  the  ordinary  branches  of  education. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
understood  to  say,  that  he  had  not  the 
least  hesitation  in  acknowledging  the  value 
of  the  suggestion  made  by  the  noble  Lord, 
and  would  promise  that  ^e  subject  should 
be  taken  into  immediate  consideration. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  other  clauses  having  been  agreed 
to,  and  the  Bill  having  passed  through 
Committee, 

Lord  STANLEY:  My  Lords,  I  think 
this  is  the  most  convenient  time  at  which 
1  can  place  before  your  Lordships  for  con- 
sideration the  important  Amendments  of 


which  I  have  given  notice.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  in  proceeding  to  the  considera- 
tion and  discussion  of  this  most  momentous 
subject,  your  Lordships  will  approach  it 
without  partiality  and  without  any  bias  of 
mind,  or  any  reference  whatever  to  those 
misapprehensions  and  misrepresentations 
which  have  been  industriously  circulatedi 
with  regard  to  the  effects  which  this  clause 
will  have,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
tives which  led  to  its  introduction — that 
you  will  not  pause  to  consider  whether  the 
vote  which  1  ask  you  to  give  is  a  vote 
which  will  confer  upon  you  a  momentary 
popularity  or  the  reverse — that  you  will 
not  be  mfluenced  by  those  insinuations 
which  have  been  very  liberally  thrown  out 
with  regard  to  the  probable  political  conse- 
quences of  your  Lordships'  adoption  of 
this  course — ^but  that  you  will  deal  fairly, 
manfully,  and  independently  with  the  pro- 
positions which  I  have  the  honour  to  sub- 
mit to  your  notice.  It  has  been  said  that 
this  Amendment  I  propose  is  a  landlord's 
Amendment,  I  deny  that  altogether.  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if,  connected 
as  I  am  with  Irish  property,  I  submitted 
for  your  Lordships*  consideration  a  clause 
intended  for,  or  calculated  exclusively,  or 
even  primarily,  to  benefit  that  class  to  which 
I  myself  belong.  I  should  be  yet  more 
ashamed  of  myself  if  that  advantage  was 
to  be  purchased  by  any  corresponding  dis- 
advantage to  any  other  class  in  society. 
But,  my  Lords,  my  firm  conviction  is,  that 
so  far  from  being  a  landlord's  Amendment, 
if  it  be  for  the  profit  of  one  section  above 
another,  it  is  a  labourer's  and  not  a  land- 
lord's Amendment.  The  object  which  I 
have  in  view,  and  which  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will  have  in  view,  is,  not  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  any  particu- 
lar class,  but  how.  best  to  conduct  this 
perilous  experiment  on  which  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  enter — how  best  we  can 
steer  clear  of  those  difficulties  and  dangers 
attending  a  measure  which  we  are  asked 
to  enter  upon,  and  upon  which  you  have 
decided — and,  notwithstanding  all  the  ob- 
jections, and  difficulties,  and  dangers,  I 
think  wisely  decided — to  enter;  and  this 
can  be  only  done  by  calmly,  deliberately, 
and  impartially  considering  how  best  we 
can  make  the  property  of  Ireland  able  to 
bear  the  heavy  burden  we  are  about  to 
throw  upon  it,  by  enabling  it  to  maintain 
those  labourers  whom  we  desire  to  rescue 
from  their  present  distress.  I  am  not  de- 
terred, therefore,  by  any  of  the  considera- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred  from  sub- 
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mitting  this  Amendment  to  your  Lordships, 
which  in  mj  conscience  I  beliere  is  neces- 
sary for  the  safe  working  of  thb  great 
measure.     I  am  not  e^en  deterred  from 
submitting  this  question  to  your  considera- 
tion by  the  rather  unusual  announcement — 
by  that  extraordinary  message — £rom  the 
House  of  Commons  which  was  conveyed 
to  you  this  erening  by  my  noble  Friend  on 
the  cross  benches,  who,  in  order  to  influ- 
ence and  regulate  your  Lordships*  decision 
upon  this  question,  thought  it  necessary  to 
state  that  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  had  changed 
his  mind.      My  Lords,  undoubtedly  recent 
events  have  made  it  particularly  convenient 
that  when  there  is  any  genend  change  of 
opinion  in  the  House  of    Commons — a 
change  en  masse — an  intimation  of  the 
same  should  be  forthwith  conveyed  to  your 
Lordships;  but  I  confess  that,  with  the 
most  unfeigned  respect  for  my  noble  Friend 
on  the  cross  benches,  and  for  my  noble 
Friend  to  whom  the  allusion  is  made,  I  am 
not  in  the  least  affected  by  that  announce- 
ment, nor  am  I  at  all  scrupulous,  notwith- 
standing its  importance,  to  call  upon  your 
Lordships  to  tnrow  out  of  consideration 
altogether  the  fact  that  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, who  voted  for  a  similar  clause  on  a 
previous  occasion,  is  prepared  to  give  a 
different  vote  if  the  subject  again  be  sub- 
mitted to  his  notice.     Nor  am  I  deterred 
from  bringing  this  subject  forward  by  that 
which  has  much  greater  weight  on  my 
mind,  the  objection  of  my  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend,  who  is  not  now  in  his  place 
(Lord  Brougham),  and  also  the  decided 
objection  of  the  noble    Marquess    oppo- 
site.     I    am    not    deterred,    because    I 
think  my  noble  and  learned  Friend  upon 
this    side  of  the   House    argued  against 
the  clauses  upon  that  which  I  think  rather 
an  objection  to  the  measure  itself,  than  to 
the  clauses;  nor  by  the  noble  Marquess, 
because,   I    think,   that,    in   stating    the 
grounds  of  his  objection  to  this  clause,  he 
propounded  a  principle  most  dangerous  in 
an  assembly  of  public  men — namely,  that 
we  must  legislate,  not  upon  principles,  but 
upon  "impressions;"  and  that  the  **  im- 
pression" which  would  be  produced  by  the 
adoption  of  this  clause  would  be  inimical  to 
its  satisfactory  operation.     I  think  the  no- 
ble Marquess  was  very  unwise  in  that  de- 
claration;  for,  my  Lords,  I  need  hardly 
tell  you,  that  it  is  not  *'  impressions  "  we 
are  to    look  to,   but   we  must  consider 
effects  and  consequences.     We  must,  in 
our  legislation,  have  in  view,  not  a  mo- 
mentary popularity — not  the  gratification 


of  ''impressions,"  but  that  wfaidi  will  be 
best  and  safest  ibr  the  country.     I  feel 
convinced  that  unless  yon  adopt  the  priii> 
ciple  of  this  Amendment  which  I  submit 
to  your  Lordships,  yon  cannot  hope  that 
this  experiment  will  terminate  but  in  disas- 
trous and  ruinous  results.     I  ask  of  your 
Lordships  to  deal  with  Irish  property  as 
you  woidd  deem  it  safe  to  deal  with  Eng- 
lish.  I  know  the  great  body  of  your  Lord- 
ships are  unconnected  by  properly  with  L-e- 
land  ;  but  you  will,  nevertheless,  do  your 
duty  by  that  country;  and  I  ask  you  with 
confidence,  whether  yon  would  dare  to  pro- 
pose or  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  a  Poor 
Law  for  England  based  upon  the  princi]4es 
of  this  Poor  Law,  although  there  would  be 
so  many  safeguards  in  England  against  its 
abuse  which  it  is  universally  admitted  do 
not  exist  in  Ireland  ?    If  yon  cannot,  then, 
with  what  reason — ^with  what  hope— -can 
you  anticipate  success,  or,  in  short,  any- 
thing but  miscarriage,  for  a  law  whidi  yoa 
could  not  and  would  not  yenture  to  impoee 
upon  England  ?    Before  you  sanction  such 
a  BUI  as  this,  you  must,  at  all  events, 
show  me    that    this    experiment,   which 
would  be  dangerous  in  England,  will  be 
safe  in  Ireland.     Point  out  to  me  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  make  a  law 
that  would  be  liable  to  gross  abuse  even  in 
England,  not  so  in  Ireland;  and  you  must 
do  so  before  you  can  withhold  your  consent 
from  my  proposition.   On  yon  Ues  the  omit 
of  proof,  not  on  me.     You  ask  me  to  ex- 
tend the  English  system  of  relief  to  Ire- 
land; and  I,  on  the  other  side,  demand 
that  you  show  me  that  that  system  will  be 
protected  by  the  safeguards  which  yoa 
find  to  be,  not  expedient  only,  but  essen- 
tial in  this  counti^^.     Now,  the  measure 
which  your  Lordships  propose  to  adopt, 
must,  by  the  confession  of  every  one,  ne- 
cessarily operate  a  great  and  vast  change, 
social  and  economical,  in  Ireland;  and  the 
object  which  I  profess  to  have  in  view — 
the  main  object  of  this  Amendment — ^is  to 
relieve  them  from  the  great  pressure  of  the 
poor  rates— not  by  any  stingy  nigpudH- 
less  of  bounty — not  by  withdrawing  relief 
from  those  who  are  really  destitute — not 
by  driving  to  despair  those  who  are  reaOj 
in  distress ;  but  by  superseding  the  neces- 
sity of  pauperism,  by  furnishing  the  means 
of  independent  labour.     Let  me  recall  to 
your  Lordships*  consideration   the   prin- 
ciple on  which  the  burden  is  now  distri- 
buted between  the  landlord  and  tenant. 
According  to  the  law,  as  it  at  present 
stands,  the  rate  b,  in  the  first  tnstaoee. 
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levied  exdusiTelj  upon  the  tenant;  but  the 
tenant  is  entitled  to  deduct  from  his  land- 
lord, not  half  the  amount  of  the  rate 
charged  upon  him,  hut  a  poundage  upon 
his  rent,  equal  to  one-half  the  poundage  of 
the  rated  value  on  which  he  has  been 
charged.  Now,  let  me  point  out  practi- 
cally how  this  works.  You  would  suppose, 
naturally — and,  indeed,  I  have  heard  many 
of  your  Lordships  say — that  the  burden  is 
thus  equally  distributed  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  But,  my  Lords,  it  is  no  such 
thing.  It  is  notorious  that  the  rated  value 
of  the  land  is  infinitely,  on  an  average, 
below  the  fair  rentable  value  of  the  land  ; 
and  I  believe  I  am  not  far  wrong  in  stating 
that  the  land  which  is  rated  at  20/.,  would, 
without  being  at  all  over-rented,  pay  a 
rent  of  30i.  Now,  observe  how  the  law 
works  with  a  shilling  a  pound  rated  upon 
the  tenant.  He  pays,  in  the  first  instance, 
1«.  a  pound  upon  his  rate  of  202. ;  and  then, 
being  entitled  to  deduct  from  his  landlord 
half  the  poundage  of  his  rent,  he  deducts 
from  his  landlord  not  twenty,  but  thirty  six- 
pences, or  158.  out  of  the  20^.  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  pay  to  the  rate;  and  the  re- 
sult is,  that  one-fourth  only  of  the  rate  is 
borne  by  the  occupying  tenant,  and  the 
other  three-fourths  by  the  landlord.  I  don't 
think  that  this  is  at  all  an  exaggerated 
statement;  but,  suppose  that  the  tenant 
pays  less  than  this,  still  the  result  would 
be  that  the  tenant  pays  one-third  of  the 
rate,  while  the  landlord  pays  two-thirds. 
My  Lords,  the  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  is  better  understood  here  than 
in  Ireland.  The  condition  of  the  tenantry 
is  infinitely  superior  here;  the  farms  are 
much  larger  than  they  are  in  Ireland;  and 
yet  I  ask  those  of  your  Lordships — and  I 
shall  be  content  to  rest  the  whole  grounds 
of  my  argument  on  this  point — I  ask  those 
of  your  Lordships  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  to  the  working  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  England,  what  would  be  the 
economical,  financial,  and  moral  condition 
of  this  country,  if  the  farmers  had  the 
power  of  levying  rates,  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths  of  which  rates  were  to  be  paid  by 
their  landlords?  I  ask  what  you  think 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  landed  property 
of  the  parish  ?  That  is  an  important  con- 
sideration; but  it  is  not  the  only  and  it  is 
not  the  most  important  consideration.  I 
ask  what  you  think  would  be  its  effect  on 
the  employment  of  labour  ?  I  ask  what 
you  think  would  be  its  effects  on  the  multi- 
plication or  diminution  of  pauperism  in  the 
parish  ?     I  ask  what  you  think  would  be 
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the  inducement  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
to  employ  additional  hands  and  improve 
his  holding,  if  the  alternative  should  be — 
not  as  it  now  is  in  England,  that  unless 
you  employ  them  as  labourers  you  must 
pay  them  as  paupers — but  if  the  alterna- 
tive should  be,  that  unless  you  employ  them 
as  labourers  they  must  be  supported  as 
paupers  by  the  landlords  ?  I  am  certain 
that  England  would  sink  under  such  a  sys- 
tem— ^it  would  lead  infallibly  to  the  com- 
plete demoralisation  of  the  condition  of  the 
parish — it  would  destroy  the  independence 
of  the  labourers  —  it  would  increase,  not 
only  the  amount  of  the  rates,  but  also 
the  number  of  paupers — it  would  anni- 
hilate and  deaden  all  exertions,  all  ef- 
forts, and  that  parish  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  the  mass  of  pauperism.  I 
ask,  is  there  a  man  among  your  Lord- 
ships who  will  deny  that  this  would  be  the 
more  than  probable  consequences  if  such  a 
measure  were  passed  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land ?  Is  there  a  man  among  your  Lord- 
ships who  is  prepared  to  follow  up  this 
measure  of  legislation  for  Ireland  by  assent- 
ing to  a  similar  measure  for  England?  And 
on  what  grounds  would  you  hesitate  ?  If 
the  farmers  of  England  were  to  say,  "  This 
is  what  the  farmers  of  Ireland  have  obtain- 
ed— ^this  is  a  burden  which  you,  the  Eng- 
lish landlords,  say  ought  to  rest  upon  the 
landlords — the  imposition  of  which  you  say 
is  wise,  politic,  just,  and  safe,"  let  me  ask 
you,  my  Lords,  with  what  face,  with  what 
arguments,  on  what  grounds  you  could  re- 
sist the  demand  for  vesting  the  same  power, 
without  the  safeguards  which  you  now  have, 
in  the  farmers  of  England  ?  Well,  then, 
if  none  of  your  Lordsbips  will  deny  the 
dangers  of  this  state  of  things  as  applied 
to  England — if  none  of  your  Lordships  can 
suggest  an  argument  by  which  a  similar 
claim  could  be  resisted  in  England — then 
tell  me  what  are  the  safeguards  on  which 
in  Ireland  you  peculiarly  rely  ?  Are  the 
tenantry  there  more  wealthy?  are  their 
means  of  employing  labour  greater?  are 
their  relations  with  their  landlords  more  close 
and  confidential  ?  are  they  more  thrifty  ? 
are  they  more  likely  to  be  so  far-seeing  as 
to  see  the  advantage  of  employing  the 
labourer  rather  than  supporting  the  pauper  ? 
Why,  my  Lords,  it  is  notorious  that  all  this 
is  not  so — that  it  is  the  reverse.  If  there 
is  any  security  from  character — if  there  is 
any  security  from  station — ^if  there  is  any 
security  from  a  friendly  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  that  security  exists  in 
England — ^that  security  is  lost  in  Ireland. 
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I  don^t  kriow  whether  I  would  rentare  to  |  not  adapted  to  Ireland."    Why  ?    I  want 
entrust  such   a  power  into  the  hands  of  j  to  know  what  are  the  cirenmstances  which 


Scotch  proprietors  and  tenants  ;  I  helieve 
that  the  hahits  of  that  country,  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  fanners,  the  extent  of  the 
farms,  the  knowledge  of  their  respective 
duties  and  rights,  are  such  that,  if  such  a 
measure  would  he  safe  anywhere,  it  would 
he  safe  in  Scotland.  I  should  he  still  more 
sorry  to  trust  to  the  operation  of  that  niea* 
sure  in  England  ;  hut  I  am  certain  that  in 
Ireland  it  would  he  ahsolute  and  entire  ruin 
•; — ahsolute  and  entire  ruin,  not  to  the  land- 
lords only,  nor  even  to  the  landlords  prima- 
rily, hut  ahsolute  and  entire  ruin  to  those 
hopes  which  you  entertain,  and  which  I 
yet  trust  to  see  realized,  of  introducing  a 
hetter  state  of  things,  of  creating  an  inde- 
pendent hody  of  labourers,  of  separating 
the  labourers  from  the  farmers,  and  of  em- 
ploying the  labourers  on  the  land.  My 
Lords,  if  you  hope  to  effect  these  ohjects — 
and  without  effecting  these  objects  there 
can  be  no  hope  for  the  social  regeneration 
of  Ireland — if  you  hope  to  hring  about  this 
change,  it  can  only  he  hy  making  it  the 
interest  of  the  occupier  to  increase  the 
amount  of  lahour  on  the  land  in  his  occu- 
pation ;  and  that  cannot  he  done  in  any 
other  manner,  or  hy  any  other  means,  than 
hy  holding  out  to  the  tenant  this  penalty, 
that  if  you  refuse  to  employ  the  labourer  it 
will  he  necessary  and  incumhent  on  you  to 
support  him.  But  if  you  hope  that  the 
tenantry  will  employ  the  labourer,  and  that 
they  will  exert  themselves  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  employment,  because  they 
know  that  if  they  do  not  their  landlords 
must  support  the  labourer  in  idleness,  then 
you  are  proceeding  upon  a  supposition  too 
Utopian,  too  monstrous,  too  absurd,  to  he 
entertained  hy  such  an  assembly  as  I  have 
now  the  honour  to  address.  Well,  then,  if 
this  principle  cannot  be  safely  attempted 
in  England,  I  call  upon  you  to  show  how 
it  can  be  safely  attempted  in  Ireland.  I 
throw  upon  you  the  burden  of  proof — I  call 
upon  you  to  show  why  you  propose  to  in- 
troduce into  Ireland  a  principle  with  regard 
to  relief  which  you  would  not  introduce 
into  England  even  with  the  safeguards  that 
now  accompany  it ;  that  demand  I  have  a 
right  to  make,  and  I  hope  that  your  Lord- 
ships, hefore  you  agree  to  reject  my  Amend* 
ment,  will  expect  to  hear  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer to  it  firom  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
But  I  may  be  told^  "  Oh,  the  circumstances 
are  so  different  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, that  though  the  law  as  it  stands  may 
he  perfectly  adapted  to  England,  yet  it  is 


make  that  wise  and  safe  when  applied  to 
Ireland,  that  would  he  unsafe  and  absurd 
when  applied  to  England*  Perhaps  you 
may  tell  me  that  you  cannot  trust  the  Irish 
landlords  in  making  arrangements  with 
their  Irish  tenantry.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
only  ohiection  which  bears  on  the  face  of 
it  the  shadow  of  an  argument  against  the 
principle  for  which  I  contend.  Let  me» 
then,  for  a  moment,  examine  this  argu- 
ment. Ton  cannot  trust  the  Irish  land- 
lords in  making  agreements  with  their 
Irish  tenants.  My  Lords,  if  I  proposed  by 
this  Amendment  to  remove  an  existing 
hurden  from  the  shoulders  of  one  class  to 
place  it  on  those  of  another,  while  the  other 
circumstances  remained  unaltered,  I  should 
\)e  the  foremost  to  denounce  such  a  mea* 
sure  as  a  gross  injustice  and  a  flagrant  act 
of  iniquity.  If  the  landlords  were  at  pre- 
sent charged  with  the  payment  of  the  poor 
rates,  and  I  were  to  say,  remove  the  hurden 
from  them  to  the  occupying  tenant,  that 
would  he  the  height  of  injustice  to  the  oc- 
cupying tenant.  But,  my  Lords,  I  seek 
no  such  thing.  I  ask  you  to  aflirm  in  this 
Bill — and  unless  you  affirm  it  now  yon 
never  will  affirm  it — I  ask  yon  to  affirm  a 
wise  and  sound  principle— I  ask  you  to  lay 
down  right  principles  at  the  time  of  im- 
posing the  hurden — I  ask  yon  to  lay  down 
a  rule  which  will  make  the  hurden  hear- 
able.  Do  I  ask  you  to  make  the  transfer 
now  ?  By  no  means.  I  ask  you  to  inter- 
fere with  no  existing  agreements — I  ask 
you  to  violate  no  present  leases — I  ask 
you  to  interfere  with  no  existing  contract 
or  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant 
as  it  at  present  stands.  But  this  I  ask 
you  to  say — that  whereas  the  principle  is 
sound  and  just  that  where  the  occupier 
alone  has  the  means  of  giving  employment, 
he  should  be  induced  to  give  it  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  if  he  does  not  the  burden  will 
fall  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and  not  upon 
those  of  another  man.  I  ask  yon  to  say 
that  in  the  case  of  all  future  leases  the 
principle  should  be  affirmed  as  it  is  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  the  burden  shall  fall  upon 
the  tenant,  and  not  upon  the  landlord.  In 
the  case  of  tenants  at  will — and  there  are 
many  such  cases  in  Ireland — ^I  do  not  pro- 
pose at  once  that  the  tenant  at  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle,  should  ho 
made  liable  to  pay ;  but  I  prtMraae  in  my 
Amendment  that  on  the  1st  of  January^ 
1850,  the  tenant  at  will  should  be  liaUe  to 
the  same  conditions  as  a  tenant  on  a  lease. 
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If  tlie  principle,  tben,  be  sound,  tlie  ques- 
tion is,  is  my  mode  of  applying  it  a  safe  one? 
I  do  not  apply  it  at  once,  I  apply  it  pros- 
pectively. I  save  all  existing  leases,  I  apply 
it  only  to  future  leases.  I  save  the  tenants 
at  will  for  two  years  and  a  half;  and  in  the 
mean  time  I  leave  it  to  the  landlords  and 
tenants  to  enter  into  new  agreements  upon 
the  subject  under  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  case.  I  know,  my  Lords,  that  there 
is  a  popular  argument  used.  I  know  that 
there  is  much  popular  declamation  abroad 
respecting  the  hard  hearts  and  the  griping 
hands  of  the  Irish  landlords.  I  know  that 
there  is  too  much  of  an  indiscriminately 
sweeping  condemnation  abroad  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  this  country  at  the  cost  of 
the  Irish  landlord — and  I  know  how  ready 
people  are  to  say,  "  We  can't  stop  to  pick 
two  grains  of  wheat  from  the  bushel  of 
ehaff,  and  we  can*t  separate  the  good  land- 
lords from  those  who  are  regardless  of  their 
duties  and  indifferent  to  everything  but 
how  they  may  collect  with  the  utmost  ra- 
pacity whatever  they  may  wring  from  the 
hard  earnings  of  their  tenants.''  I  know 
that  these  imputations  are  unjust  in  gene- 
ral. That  they  are  well  founded  in  many 
instances  I  admit  with  pain  and  regret; 
but  they  are  unjust  as  applied  to  the  whole. 
Yet  you  legislate  for  the  whole.  And  let 
me  remind  vou,  my  Lords,  if  that  be  the 
character  of  the  Irish  landlords — if  it  be 
the  fact  that  there  are  instances  of  such 
rapacity  and  of  such  cruelty — such  short- 
sighted rapacity  and  such  blind  cruelty — 
do  you  think  that  you  can  protect  your 
tenantry  by  your  legislation  from  the  rapa- 
city and  cruelty  of  their  landlords  ?  l)o  you 
think  that  the  same  landlords  who  have 
now  the  power  and  the  will,  according  to 
you,  to  exact  the  uttermost  farthing  from 
their  tenantry — to  screw  every  shilling  and 
every  penny  which  they  can  drag  from 
them  by  any  means  in  their  power — -do  you 
believe  that  these  landlords  will  not  pro- 
tect themselves  against  your  legislation  by 
demanding  from  their  tenants  an  increased 
rent  to  cover  the  increased  rate  f  But  per- 
haps you  think — ^indeed  I  have  heard  it 
alleged — that  the  tenantry  cannot  pay  the 
rates.  The  fact  is,  my  Lords,  that  the 
tenantry  do  now  pay  the  rate.  It  is  from 
the  tenantry  that  the  rate  is  collected — it 
is  by  the  tenantry  that  the  rate  is  paid, 
and  all  they  do  afterwards  is  to  produce 
the  receipt  for  the  rate  as  part  payment  of 
their  rental.  Can  you  believe,  if,  as  you 
saj,  there  be  a  returning  spirit  among  the 
Insh  peasantry  to  give  for  land  its  full 
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price — ^if  there  be  that  spirit  among  the 
Irish  landlords  to  exact  every  additional 
shilling  that  can  be  got,  and  to  agree  to 
every  additional  farthing  that  may  be  of- 
fered— can  you  entertain  the  vain  delusion 
that  by  merely  causing  the  landlord  to  pay 
the  rate,  you  will  relieve  the  tenant  ?  If 
the  landlord  already  exacts  for  rent  as 
much  as  the  tenant  can  be  induced  to  offer, 
the  landlord  will  be  able  to  collect  nothing 
more  than  the  tenant  has;  and  if  he  now 
collects  all  that  he  has,  the  result  will  be, 
that  he  will  be  able  to  collect  less  rent  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  amount  the  tenant 
has  already  paid  in  the  shape  of  rate;  and 
so  the  proposition  will  also  hold  true  in  the 
converse,  that  he  will  be  able  to  collect 
more  rent  in  exact  proportion  as  you  rer 
lieve  the  tenant  in  tne  shape  of  rates.  I 
have  not  heard  an  argument  against  this 
propositipn,  unless  it  be  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  collect  the  rates,  owing  to  the 
organized  resistance  of  the  tenants.  But, 
my  Lords,  that  is  a  confession  which  no 
Gpvemment  can  make  with  any  regard  to 
self-respect.  That  is  a  confession  which, 
is  fatal  to  all  law  and  all  order;  and  I  trust 
that  in  your  Lordships'  House,  at  least,  it 
will  not  be  brought  forward  as  an  argu- 
ment against  this  clause.  If  the  principle 
of  my  proposition  be  right — if  it  be  sound 
— ^if  the  application  of  it  prospectively  be 
safe — then  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  suffer 
what  I  must  consider  the  degradation  of 
hearing  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  argu- 
ment, that  in  adopting  a  principle  just  and 
sound  in  itself,  and  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  Ireland,  you  will  be  met  by  an  or- 
ganized system  of  passive  resistance,  which, 
you  daf  e  not  encounter  in  support  of  the 
law.  I  know  not  that  I  need  trespass  fur- 
ther upon  your  Lordships'  attention  in  ad- 
vocating the  Amendment  of  which  I  havQ 
given  notice.  I  have  stated  shortly  what 
I  conceive  to  be  its  recommendations — ^the 
encouragement  of  labour.  I  have  stated 
also  what  will  be  the  fatal  consequences  of 
its  rejection — that  it  wiU  take  away  all 
stimulus  to  improvement — that  it  will  bring 
all  labourers  down  to  one  dead  level  of 
pauperism.  As  you  have  an  amount  of 
pauperism  already  hanging  over  Ireland, 
that  threatens  to  absorb  the  whole  of  its 
available  revenue,  your  only  hope  of  en- 
countering that  pauperism  is  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  different  class. of  tenantry, 
the  breaking  up  of  those  small  farms  which, 
prevail  in  Ireland,  and  the  diminution  of 
that  teiuicity  which  the  tenants  of  Ireland 
exhibit  for  the  occupation  of  wretched  plots 
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of  land,  and  to  establish  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent labourers.  These  are  the  gprounds 
on  which  you  can  alone  rest  for  the  dimi- 
nution of  that  flood  of  pauperism  which 
threatens  to  overwhelm  you;  and  if  you 
reject  this  Amendment,  you  reject  all  those 
safeguards  with  which  a  measure  like  the 
present  ought  to  be  surrounded;  and,  in 
all  sincerity  I  say  it,  you  will  render  the 
future  improToment  of  the  social  state  of 
Ireland  a  matter  of  impossibility.  Do  not 
dream  that  by  your  legislation,  legislate  as 
you  will,  you  can  prevent  that  which  I 
know  is  acting  strongly  on  the  public 
mind  now,  and  wbich  is  kindling  a  flame 
in  this  coimtry  against  Ireland  and  every 
thing  Irish;  do  not  hope  that  you  can  pre- 
vent the  influx  of  a  large  body  of  labourers 
from  among  the  poorest  classes  of  Ireland 
into  this  country.  So  long  as  your  rate  of 
wages  here  is  higher  than  the  rate  in  Ire- 
land, so  long  wUl  that  influx  take  place. 
The  more  you  keep  down  the  rate  of  wages 
in  Ireland,  the  more  you  will  add  to  this 
evil;  the  more  you  encourage  pauperism, 
the  more  you  discourage  the  occupiers 
of  land  from  giving  employment  to  the  la- 
bourers for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  off 
the  poor  rate;  the  more  you  reduce,  in 
short,  the  amount  of  labour  in  Ireland,  the 
more  you  will  have  of  that  influx  of  pau- 
perism which  is  threatening  to  overwhelm 
this  country.  Do  not  let  these  considera- 
tions be  without  weight  in  deciding  upon 
this  question;  do  not  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation, which  will  throw  on  Ireland  the 
burden  of  their  own  pauperism,  regardless 
of  the  consequences  that  may  happen  to 
Ireland,  will  be  without  its  effects  upon 
yourselves.  Believe  me,  that  you  soon 
will  find  out  that  your  selfish  legislation 
will  be  visited  on  your  own  shoulders — that 
the  injury  to  Ireland  will  recoil  upon  your- 
selves and  fall  with  recriminative  justice  on 
this  country,  while  it  will  aggravate  the 
evils  which  you  unwisely  think  by  your 
legislation  to  obviate.  I  entreat  you  to 
consider  this  question  as  judges  deciding 
upon  a  question  of  right,  and  prudence,  and 
justice;  and  I  ask  you  to  do  no  more  for 
the  landlords  of  Ireland — I  ask  you  to  do 
no  more  for  the  tenants  of  Ireland — I  ask 
you  to  do  no  more  for  the  labourers  of  Ire- 
land, than  to  give  them  the  same  rights 
which  you  have  given  the  same  classes  in 
England,  accompanied  with  those  safe- 
guards which  you  have  found  to  a  certain 
extent  to  be  effectual  in  this  country;  but 
without  which,  I  again  put  it  to  your  Lord- 
ships' knowledge  and  to  your  Lordships* 


experience,  without  which  yon  cannot  safe- 
ly carry  into  effect  this  law.  The  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  proposing  his  Amend- 
ment as  follows : — 

"  That,  save  as  hereinafter  provided,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  occupier  of  rateable  pro- 
perty holding  under  any  lease  or  agreement  to  be 
made  or  entered  into  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  nor  for  any  tenant  at  will,  or  fi?om  year  to 
year,  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  1849,  to  deduct 
from  the  rent  to  which  he  may  be  liable  in  respect 
of  such  property  any  amount  whatever  in  respect 
of  any  rate  which  may  be  imposed  at  any  period 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  such  lease  or  agree- 
ment, or  subsequent  to  such  1st  day  of  January, 
as  the  case  may  be.  That  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  6th  and  7th  Victoria,  c.  92,  intituled 
'  An  Act  for  the  further  Amendment  of  an  Act 
for  the  more  effectual  Relief  of  the  destitute  Poor 
in  Ireland,'  for  the  charge  and  recovery  of  rates 
upon  property  rated  to  a  net  annual  yalue  not  ex- 
ceeding \l.,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  apply 
to  the  like  property  rated  to  a  net  annual  value 
not  exceeding  61. ;  provided  nevertheless,  and  be 
it  enacted,  that  no  inunediate  lessor  holding  under 
any  lease  or  agreement  to  be  made  or  entered  into 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  be  authorised 
to  deduct  from  any  rent  by  him  payable  under 
such  lease  or  agreement  to  his  superior  landlord, 
any  amount  whatever  in  respect  of  any  rate  which 
may  be  imposed  at  any  period  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  such  lease  or  agreement." 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNB,  who 
was  nearly  inaudible  during  a  great  part  of 
his  speech,  said,  that  he  had  on  a  former 
evening  adverted  to  this  Amendment  as 
being  by  far  the  most  important  that  would 
come  before  their  Lordships  on  this  Bill. 
He  would  make  no  reference  to  that  parti- 
cular consideration  adverted  to  in  the  out- 
set of  bis  speech  by  the  noble  Lord,  and 
arising  out  of  an  observation  made  on  a 
previous  evening  by  a  noble  Earl  on  the 
cross  benches,  because,  though  he  was 
far  from  tbinking  that,  as  matters  of  con- 
venience, those  considerations  wbich  arise 
out  of  the  privileges  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  ought  to  be  entirely  disre- 
garded, he  would  leave  that,  as  a  subject 
for  subsequent  deliberation,  to  meet  the 
noble  Lord  fairly,  and  to  discuss  his 
Amendment  on  its  own  merits,  exclusively 
of  all  other  considerations.  Taking  the 
most  calm  and  deliberate  view  of  that 
Amendment  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
form,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
noble  Lord's  own  expression,  and  as  the 
noble  Lord  had  said  that  the  retention  of 
this  clause  would  prove  in  its  consequences 
disastrous  to  Ireland,  and  disastrous  to  the 
present  measure,  so  in  like  manner  would 
he  confidently  assert  that  the  adoption  of 
the  noble  Lord's  Amendment  to  the  clause 
would  prove  disastrous  to  Ireland — disas- 
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troQs  to  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  disas- 
trous to  the  success  of  a  measure  which  he 
was  justified  in  stating  the  great  majoritj 
of  their  Lordships  were  desirous  of  seeing 
passed  into  a  law.  He  would  repeat,  a  great 
majoritj  of  their  Lordships  were  desirous 
to  pass  this  measure,  because  they  had  now 
gone  through  the  most  important  clauses; 
and  yet,  with  regard  to  the  most  important 
of  the  principles  contained  in  them — 
namely,  the  extension  of  relief — they  had 
seen  that  neither  the  noble  Lord  on  the 
bench  below  him  (Lord  Monteagle),  nor 
the  most  reverend  Prelate  above  him  (the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin),  who  were  most  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  nor  any 
other  noble  Lord,  had  up  to  that  moment 
thought  fit  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
against  that  extension  of  the  principle  of 
relief.  Even  that  evening  they  had  heard 
the  noble  Lord  himself  say,  that  he  was 
desirous  the  Bill  should  pass  into  a  law. 
He  thought  he  had  therefore  a  right  to 
take  aU  this  as  a  test  that  the  BUI  was 
considered  by  their  Lordships  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  that  it  was  a  Bill  which  they 
were  desirous  to  see  adopted,  though  at 
the  same  time  they  should  all  admit  that 
it  was  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  not 
without  the  probability  of  circumstances 
arising  which  would  beget  opposition  to  it. 
He  would  beg  their  Lordships  to  consider 
what  was  the  character  of  the  measure. 
It  was  a  Bill,  the  operation  of  which  would 
require  in  Ireland  new  and  extensive  ma- 
chinery— ^it  was  a  Bill  which  would  require 
a  great  extension  of  the  powers  of  boards 
of  guardians,  and  which  would  also  require 
great  efforts  both  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
h>rds  and  of  the  farmers  to  keep  up  and 
stimulate  the  industry  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  cost  of  relief  to  be 
given  under  this  Bill  from  running  into 
excess.  Now  he  would  say  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  Bill  to  secure  these  objects 
depended  on  its  fitness  to  give  to  all  classes 
— but  above  all  to  the  two  great  classes, 
who  were  the  most  important  in  the  coun- 
try, the  classes  of  landlord  and  tenant — an 
equal  interest  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  on  the  soundest,  most  careful,  and 
most  direct  principles.  But  how  was  this 
great  object  to  be  carried  into  effect  ?  Was 
it  by  any  new  principle  ?  No.  It  was  to 
be  effected  by  equalising  the  burdens  on 
the  landlord  and  on  the  tenant.  Was  this 
anything  new  ?  Did  not  their  Lordships 
adopt  it  %.YQ  or  six  years  ago,  when  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  was  first  carried  ?  And 
had  it  worked  ill  or  well  since  then  ?  Had 


it  not  admittedly  worked  in  the  best  man- 
ner ?    And  yet  now,  when  they  were  about 
materially  to  extend  the  law,  and  extend 
the  burdens  imposed  under  it,  they  were 
asked  by  the  noble  Lord  to  depart  from  the 
system  which    had  worked  well,  and  to 
adopt  an  experiment  which,  if  he  knew 
anything  of  the  people,  or  of  the  tenantry 
of  Ireland,  would,  he  could  answer  for  it, 
ensure  its  working  ill.     He  would  say  it 
was  most  essential  for  them  to  carry  with 
them  the  feelings  of  the  country  in  adopt- 
ing a  measure  of  this  kind;  and  yet  at  the 
very  moment  of  introducing  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament a  greatly    aggravated  and  new 
burden  upon  the  country,  their  Lordships 
were  desired  to  choose  that  moment  in 
order  to  endeavour  to  throw  the  whole  of 
that  burden  on  the  tenant  and  to  take  it 
off  the  landlord.    Was  that  the  entmciation 
— ^was  that  the  herald  of  peace  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  chosen  to  send  forth  from 
his  ark  in  order  to  conciliate  the  people  ? 
Was  this  the  proper  occasion  to  adopt  a 
provision,  which  up  to  this  moment  had  not 
been  executed,  and  which  he  would  say 
could  not  be  executed  ?     The  noble  Lord 
had  thrown  out  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  extremely  careful  of  secur- 
ing popularity  in  Ireland — that  they  were 
extremely  afraid  of  all  rumours  of  opposi- 
tion from  that  country,  which  might  be  di- 
rected against  any  of  their  measures,  and 
more  particularly  against  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore their  Lordships.     If  they  were  about 
doing   anything  unjust  in  order  to  court 
popularity,  he  should  most  readily  agree  in 
the  truth  of  the  noble  Lord's  charge.    But 
were  they  doing  so  in  the  present  instance  ? 
Was  it  courting  popularity  to  impose  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  country;  or  was  there 
anything  unjust  in  making  that  burden 
press  equally  on  all  classes,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  law  already  in 
force  there  ?     But  he  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  to  reflect  before  he  repeated  that  in  im- 
posing burdens  of  that  sort  they  ought  to  be 
quite  regardless  of  the"  impressions"  which 
their  acts  would  produce  in  the  country,  or 
that  there  were  any  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture which  ought  to  be  adopted  without  a 
previous  careful  weighing  of  the  impression 
which  these  acts  would  produce  on   the 
public  mind,  more  especially  when  they 
were,  as  in  the  present  instance,  of  a  severe 
and  pressing  character.      But  what,   he 
would  ask,  was  likely  to  be  the  impression 
created  abroad  if  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord  were  carried?      By  carrying 
the  clause  as  it  now  stood,  he  did  not  think 
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of  land,  and  to  eBtablish  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent labourers.  These  are  the  grounds 
on  which  you  can  alone  rest  for  the  dimi- 
nution of  that  flood  of  pauperism  which 
threatens  to  OTorwhelm  you;  and  if  you 
reject  this  Amendment,  you  reject  all  those 
safeguards  with  which  a  measure  like  the 
present  ought  to  be  surrounded;  and,  in 
all  sincerity  I  say  it,  you  will  render  the 
future  improvement  of  the  social  state  of 
Ireland  a  matter  of  impossibility.  Do  not 
dream  that  by  your  legislation,  legislate  as 
you  will,  you  can  prevent  that  which  I 
know  is  acting  strongly  on  the  public 
mind  now,  and  which  is  kindling  a  flame 
in  this  country  against  Ireland  and  every 
thing  Irish;  do  not  hope  that  you  can  pre- 
vent the  influx  of  a  large  body  of  labourers 
from  among  the  poorest  classes  of  Ireland 
into  this  country.  So  long  as  your  rate  of 
wages  here  is  higher  than  the  rate  in  Ire- 
land, so  long  wUl  that  influx  take  place. 
The  more  you  keep  down  the  rate  of  wages 
in  Ireland,  the  more  you  will  add  to  this 
evil;  the  more  you  encourage  pauperism, 
the  more  you  discourage  the  occupiers 
of  land  from  giving  employment  to  the  la- 
bourers for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  off 
the  poor  rate;  the  more  you  reduce,  in 
short,  the  amount  of  labour  in  Ireland,  the 
more  you  will  have  of  that  influx  of  pau- 
perism which  is  threatening  to  overwhelm 
this  country.  Do  not  let  these  considera- 
tions be  without  weight  in  deciding  upon 
this  question;  do  not  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation, which  will  throw  on  Ireland  the 
burden  of  their  own  pauperism,  regardless 
of  the  consequences  that  may  happen  to 
Ireland,  will  be  without  its  effects  upon 
yourselves.  Believe  me,  that  you  soon 
will  find  out  that  your  selfish  legislation 
will  be  visited  on  your  own  shoulders — that 
the  injury  to  Ireland  will  recoil  upon  your- 
selves and  fall  with  recriminative  justice  on 
this  country,  while  it  will  aggravate  the 
evils  which  you  unwisely  think  by  your 
legislation  to  obviate.  I  entreat  you  to 
consider  this  question  as  judges  deciding 
upon  a  question  of  right,  and  prudence,  and 
justice;  and  I  ask  you  to  do  no  more  for 
the  landlords  of  Ireland — I  ask  you  to  do 
no  more  for  the  tenants  of  Ireland — I  ask 
you  to  do  no  more  for  the  labourers  of  Ire- 
land, than  to  give  them  the  same  rights 
which  you  have  given  the  same  classes  in 
England,  accompanied  with  those  safe- 
guards which  you  have  found  to  a  certain 
extent  to  be  effectual  in  this  country;  but 
without  which,  I  again  put  it  to  your  Lord- 
ships' knowledge  and  to  your  Lordships* 


experience,  without  which  you  cannot  safe- 
ly carry  into  effect  this  law.  The  noble 
Lord  concluded  by  proposing  his  Amend- 
ment as  follows : — 

"  That,  save  as  hereinafter  prorided,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  occupier  of  rateable  pro- 
perty holding  under  any  leaae  or  agreement  to  be 
made  or  entered  into  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  nor  for  any  tenant  at  will,  or  fi?om  year  to 
year,  after  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1849,  to  deduct 
from  the  rent  to  which  he  may  be  liable  in  reepeet 
of  such  property  any  amount  whatever  in  respect 
of  any  rate  which  may  be  imposed  at  any  period 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  such  lease  or  agree- 
ment, or  subsequent  to  such  1st  day  of  January, 
as  the  case  may  be.  That  all  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  6th  and  7th  Victoria,  o.  92,  intituled 
'  An  Act  for  the  further  Amendment  of  an  Act 
for  the  more  effectual  Relief  of  the  destitute  Poor 
in  Ireland,'  for  the  charge  and  recovery  of  rates 
upon  property  rated  to  a  net  annual  value  not  ex- 
ceeding il.,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  apply 
to  the  like  property  rated  to  a  net  annual  value 
not  exceeding  51. ;  provided  nevertheless,  and  be 
it  enacted,  that  no  inunediate  lessor  holding  under 
any  lease  or  agreement  to  be  made  or  enterad  into 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall  be  authorised 
to  deduct  from  any  rent  by  him  payable  under 
such  lease  or  agreement  to  his  superior  landlord, 
any  amount  whatever  in  respect  of  any  rate  which 
may  be  imposed  at  any  period  subsequent  to  tlie 
date  of  such  lease  or  agreement." 

The  Mabqubss  of  LANSDOWNE,  who 
was  nearly  inaudible  during  a  great  part  of 
his  speech,  said,  that  he  had  on  a  fonner 
evenmg  adverted  to  this  Amendment  as 
being  by  far  the  most  important  that  would 
come  before  their  Lordships  on  this  Bill. 
He  would  make  no  reference  to  that  parti- 
cular consideration  adverted  to  in  the  out- 
set of  his  speech  by  the  noble  Lord,  and 
arising  out  of  an  observation  made  on  a 
previous  evening  by  a  noble  Earl  on  the 
cross  benches,  because,  though  he  was 
far  from  thinking  that,  as  matters  of  con- 
venience, those  considerations  which  arise 
out  of  the  privileges  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  ought  to  be  entirely  disre- 
garded, he  would  leave  that,  as  a  subject 
for  subsequent  deliberation,  to  meet  the 
noble  Lord  fairly,  and  to  discuss  his 
Amendment  on  its  own  merito,  exclusively 
of  all  other  considerations.  Taking  the 
most  calm  and  deliberate  view  of  that 
Amendment  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
form,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
noble  Lord's  own  expression,  and  as  the 
noble  Lord  had  said  that  the  retention  of 
this  clause  would  prove  in  its  consequences 
disastrous  to  Ireland,  and  disastrous  to  the 
present  measure,  so  in  like  manner  would 
ne  confidently  assert  that  the  adoption  of 
the  noble  Lord's  Amendment  to  theclaoae 
would  prove  disastrous  to  Ireland — disas* 
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trouB  to  the  peace  of  Ireland,  and  disaa- 
trous  to  the  succeas  of  a  measure  which  he 
was  justified  in  stating  the  great  majority 
of  their  Lordships  were  desirous  of  seeing 
passed  into  a  law.  He  would  repeat,  a  great 
majority  of  their  Lordships  were  desirous 
to  pass  this  measure,  hecause  they  had  now 
gone  through  the  most  important  clauses; 
and  yet,  with  regard  to  the  most  important 
of  the  principles  contained  in  tiiem — 
namely,  the  extension  of  relief — ^they  had 
seen  that  neither  the  nohle  Lord  on  the 
hench  helow  him  (Lord  Monteagle),  nor 
the  most  reverend  Prelate  ahove  him  (the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin),  who  were  most  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  nor  any 
other  noble  Lord,  had  up  to  that  moment 
thought  fit  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
against  that  extension  of  the  principle  of 
rdief.  Even  that  evening  they  had  heard 
the  noble  Lord  himself  say,  that  he  was 
desirous  the  Bill  should  pass  into  a  law. 
He  thought  he  had  therefore  a  right  to 
take  all  this  as  a  test  that  the  BUI  was 
considered  by  their  Lordships  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  that  it  was  a  Bill  which  they 
were  desirous  to  see  adopted,  though  at 
the  same  time  they  should  all  admit  that 
it  was  not  without  its  difficulties,  and  not 
without  the  probability  of  circumstances 
arising  which  would  beget  opposition  to  it. 
He  would  beg  their  Lordships  to  consider 
what  was  the  character  of  the  measure. 
It  was  a  Bill,  the  operation  of  which  would 
require  in  Ireland  new  and  extensive  ma- 
chinery— it  was  a  Bill  which  would  require 
a  great  extension  of  the  powers  of  boards 
of  guardians,  and  which  would  also  require 
great  efforts  both  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords and  of  the  farmers  to  keep  up  and 
stimulate  the  industry  of  the  country,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  cost  of  relief  to  be 
given  under  this  Bill  from  running  into 
excess.  Now  he  would  say  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  this  Bill  to  secure  these  objects 
depended  on  its  fitness  to  give  to  all  classes 
— but  above  all  to  the  two  great  classes, 
who  were  the  most  important  in  the  coun- 
try, the  classes  of  landlord  and  tenant — an 
equal  interest  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  on  the  soundest,  most  careful,  and 
most  direct  principles.  But  how  was  this 
great  object  to  be  carried  into  effect  ?  Was 
it  by  any  new  principle  ?  No.  It  was  to 
be  effected  by  equalising  the  burdens  on 
the  landlord  and  on  the  tenant.  Was  this 
anything  new  ?  Did  not  their  Lordships 
adopt  it  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  the 
Irish  Poor  Law  was  first  carried  ?  And 
had  it  worked  ill  or  well  since  then  ?  Had 


it  not  admittedly  worked  in  the  best  man- 
ner ?  And  yet  now,  when  they  were  about 
materially  to  extend  the  law,  and  extend 
the  burdens  imposed  under  it,  they  were 
asked  by  the  noble  Lord  to  depart  from  the 
system  which  had  worked  well,  and  to 
adopt  an  experiment  which,  if  he  knew 
anything  of  the  people,  or  of  the  tenantry 
of  Ireland,  would,  he  could  answer  for  it, 
ensure  its  working  ill.  He  would  say  it 
was  most  essential  for  them  to  carry  with 
them  the  feelings  of  the  country  in  adopt- 
ing a  measure  of  this  kind;  and  yet  at  the 
very  moment  of  introducing  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament a  greatly  aggravated  and  new 
burden  upon  the  country,  their  Lordships 
were  desired  to  choose  that  moment  in 
order  to  endeavour  to  throw  the  whole  of 
that  burden  on  the  tenant  and  to  take  it 
off  the  landlord.  Was  that  the  enunciation 
— ^was  that  the  herald  of  peace  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  chosen  to  send  forth  from 
his  ark  in  order  to  conciliate  the  people  ? 
Was  this  the  proper  occasion  to  adopt  a 
provision,  which  up  to  this  moment  had  not 
been  executed,  and  which  he  would  say 
could  not  be  executed  ?  The  noble  Lord 
had  thrown  out  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  extremely  careful  of  secur- 
ing popularity  in  Ireland — that  they  were 
extremely  afraid  of  all  rumours  of  opposi- 
tion from  that  country,  which  might  be  di- 
rected against  any  of  their  measures,  and 
more  particularly  against  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore their  Lordships.  If  they  were  about 
doing  anything  imiust  in  order  to  court 
popularity,  he  should  most  readily  agree  in 
the  truth  of  the  noble  Lord's  charge.  But 
were  they  doing  so  in  the  present  instance  ? 
Was  it  courting  popularity  to  impose  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  country;  or  was  there 
anything  unjust  in  making  that  burden 
press  equally  on  all  classes,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  law  already  in 
force  there  ?  But  he  would  ask  the  noble 
Lord  to  reflect  before  he  repeated  that  in  im- 
posing burdens  of  that  sort  they  ought  to  be 
quite  regardless  of  the"  impressions"  which 
their  acts  would  produce  in  the  country,  or 
that  there  were  any  acts  of  the  Legisla- 
ture which  ought  to  be  adopted  without  a 
previous  careful  weighing  of  the  impression 
which  these  acts  would  produce  on  the 
public  mind,  more  especially  when  they 
were,  as  in  the  present  instance,  of  a  severe 
and  pressing  character.  But  what,  he 
would  ask,  was  likely  to  be  the  impression 
created  abroad  if  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord  were  carried  ?  By  canring 
the  clause  as  it  now  stood,  he  did  not  think 
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which  was  anticipated  from  assimilating  the 
laws  of  England  and  Ireland  into  a  suppos- 
ing that  a  measm*e  which  worked  well  in 
England  must  necessarilj  work  well  in 
Ireland.  This  might  he  the  case  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  were 
the  same;  hut  they  ohviously  were  not  so ; 
and  he  could  not  giro  his  support  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  nohle  Lord  without 
feeling  that  he  was  throwing  difficulties  al- 
most insurmountahle  in  the  way  of  the 
possihle  success  of  this  experiment.  Now, 
he  hegged  to  say  that  when  once  this  Bill 
hecame  the  law  of  the  laud,  he  should  do 
his  utmost,  as  far  as  he  was  individually 
concerned,  and  as  far  as  his  influence  went 
in  his  own  vicinity,  in  concurrence  and  in 
competition  with  its  strongest  supporters, 
to  give  it  every  fair  play.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  in  common  candour,  hecome  a 
party  to  a  clause  which,  in  his  judgment, 
would  be  fatal  to  its  working,  or  which 
at  least  would  diminish  its  chance  of  suc- 
cess. He  did  not  say  that  he  was  one  who 
entertained  very  sanguine  hopes  of  its  suc- 
cess; but  whatever  its  chances  of  success 
were,  he  believed  that  the  adoption  of  this 
clause  would  greatly  diminish  them.  In  the 
case  of  England  the  tenants,  if  not  recon- 
ciled to  the  burden,  had  at  least  been  long 
accustomed  and  familiarized  with  it,  and 
had  taken  it  into  account  in  all  their  trans- 
actions. But  he  begged  the  House  to  re- 
member, that  in  Ireland  the  introduction  of 
a  Poor  Law  was  a  novelty  altogether.  When 
the  Legislature  proceeded  to  pass  a  Poor 
Law  in  Ireland,  they  found  all  property 
alike  exempt  from  the  burden,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  decide  on  what  descrip- 
tion of  property  it  should  be  imposed. 
They  accordingly  made  a  selection;  and  he 
thought  on  the  whole  it  was  the  wisest  and 
best.  They  endeavoured  to  reconcile  both 
landlord  and  tenant  to  the  burden  by  ex- 
tending it  over  both,  subject  to  defined 
objections.  If  he  remembered  rightly,  there 
was  in  the  original  Bill  no  exemption  of 
the  smaller  tenants;  but  when  they  came 
to  apply  the  measure  in  Ireland,  they 
found  themselves  compelled  to  retreat  from 
the  principle  of  an  equal  division  in  all 
cases.  In  Ireland  it  would  be  most  unwise 
to  call  on  the  smaller  occupiers  to  contri- 
bute for  such  purposes;  and  even  if  it  were 
prudent,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  place  the  burden  directly  on  the 
tenant,  it  became  most  inexpedient  to  do  so 
at  a  time  when  their  Lordships  and  every- 
body connected  with  Ireland  knew  that  the 
amount  of  the  distress,  and  also  of  the  tax 


now  about  to  be  imposed,  was  as  compared 
with  that  hitherto  collected,  as  the  weight 
of  a  mountain  to  that  of  a  molehill. 
Yet,  concurrently  with  this  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  burden,  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Stanley)  proposed  to  cast  it  on  the 
class  least  able  to  bear'  it.  If  the  burden 
were  diminishing,  if  the  rate  were  falling 
from  I0«.  in  the  pound  to  !<.,  then  the 
lesser  rate  might  be  cast  on  the  occupier; 
but,  when  the  amount  of  the  rate  was 
rising  from  Is.  to  10«.,  it  was  entirely  im- 
practicable to  take  ike  step  which  was 
recommended  to  them.  At  best,  he  was 
not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  successful 
working  of  this  measure  in  some  parts 
of  Irdand.  In  certain  districts,  where 
the  population  was  not  in  excess,  it  might 
possibly  succeed;  but  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  for  in- 
stance, in  Sligo,  and  in  other  parts,  it 
was  impossible  to  think  there  was  a 
chance  of  the  measure  being  carried  into 
effect,  should  the  Amendment  be  adopted; 
and  he  was  not  willing  to  make  himself  re- 
sponsible for  this  consequence.  Besides, 
they  should  look  to  the  peculiar  position  ia 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  then  stood. 
If  the  Bill  with  those  clauses  were  sent, 
contrary  to  their  wishes,  to  the  country, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  found  to  work 
as  had  been  expected,  the  Ministers  might 
turn  round  upon  their  Lordships  and  say, 
that  those  who  differed  from  them,  like  him- 
self, had  persisted  in  carrying  an  Amend- 
ment which  had  destroyed  the  very  essence 
of  the  Bill,  and  but  for  the  interpolation  of 
which  the  measure  might  have  succeeded. 
But  his  opposition  to  the  clause  did  not 
extend  to  the  general  principles  laid  down 
by  his  noble  Friend  opposite.  From  those 
general  principles  laid  down  as  matters  of 
economical  science  by  his  noble  Friend,  he 
would  not  differ;  and  if  they  had  in  Ireland 
a  better  state  of  society — if  they  had  a  bet- 
ter social  system,  and  a  long  habitude  in 
favour  of  the  payment  of  a  tax  like  this — 
then  the  proposition  might  perhaps  be  safe- 
ly adopted;  but  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  it  was  impracticable — the  introduc- 
tion of  the  clause  would  make  the  collec- 
tion of  the  rates  impossible.  He  believed 
that  the  determination  of  the  proprietors 
to  bear  their  share  in  the  burden  of  the 
rates,  had  produced  a  good  effect  in  the 
trying  circumstances  in  which  they  had  been 
placed;  and  he  had  never  yet  heard  any 
individual  proprietor  complain  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Bill  which  subjected  him,  as  a 
landlordi  to  bear  his  own  share  of  the  rate. 
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admitted  such  to  be  the  fact  in  sanctioning 
advances  of  the  public  money  to  the  land- 
lord, in  order  that  he  might  effect  improve- 
ments on  his  property.     If  they  wished  to 
give  him  an  interest  in  making  those  im- 
provementSy   why   should  they  place  the 
whole  burden  of  the  rates  upon  the  tenants? 
He  would  say  that  the  Legislature  acted 
far  more  wisely  in  adopting  the  course  it 
had  taken,  than  in  following  that  suggested 
by  the  noble  Lord.     The  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  placing  half  the  burden  on  the 
landlord  and  half  on  the  tenant,  was  ongin- 
ally  sanctioned,  without  any  material  oppo- 
sition, by  their  Lordships'  House.      But 
then  the  noble  Lord  said,  "  Why  not  take 
the  example  of  the  English  law?"     He 
would  beg  leave  to  ask  another  question  of 
the  noble  Lord,  and  that  was,  "  Why  not 
follow  the  example  of  the  Scotch  law?" 
The   Scotch  Act,  which   he   had  before 
him,  equally  divided  the  burden  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant;  and  what  was 
most  remarkable  was,  that  that  Act  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  noble  Lord 
himself  two  years  ago,  when  the  Bill  was 
introduced.  Every  one  of  the  noble  Lord's 
arguments  would  have  applied  against  the 
Scotch  Bill,  but  not  one  of  them  was  then 
thought  worthy  of  being  urged  against  it 
by  we   noble   Lord.     Seeing,   therefore, 
that  this  principle  was  in  operation  now  in 
Scotland,  and  that  it  had  been  working, 
and  working  well,  in  Ireland,  for  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  demand  made  upon  their  Lordships  to 
disturb  it  now,  when  they  were  about  to 
try  what  many  called  a  perilous,  and  what 
he  was  free  to  admit  was  a  somewhat 
adventurous  experiment  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  Ireland.     He  begged  not  to  be 
misunderstood  on  this  subject.    He  thought 
it  most  material  that  the  tenant  should 
bear  half  the  burden.      The  noble  Lord 
said  there  were  many  instances  in  which 
the  tenant  did  not  bear  half  the  burden; 
but  he  would  remind  their  Lordships  that 
a  remedy  was  provided  by  law  for  any  in- 
justice that  might  be  done  to  the  land- 
lord in  consequence  of  the  property  being 
valued  too  low  to  the  poor  rates,  and  that 
remedy  was  now  in  course  of  operation. 
The  landlord  had  power  to  reauire  a  re- 
valuation of  the  property  where  ne  thought 
the  former  valuation  too  low,  and  that  re- 
valuation could  not  but  ultimately  bring 
the  valuation  of  the  country  to  a  proper 
standard.     If  there  was  an  miperfection  in 
a  law  of  which  the  principle  was  good,  he 
would  ask  their  Lordships  not  to  let  the 


imperfection  in  one  of  the  details  weigh 
with  them  as  a  reason  for  departing  from 
a  good  principle,  and  that  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  not  only  a  vicious  principle, 
but  one  which  would  raise  a  feeling — and 
that  not  without  reason — in  the  country 
against  the  execution  of  the  law  altogether. 
On  these  grounds  he  ^ould  ask  their  Lord- 
ships to  give  their  dissent  to  the  4^men4- 
ment  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Lord  WALSINGHAM  said,  that  he 
wished  in  a  very  few  words  to  state  his 
Reasons  for  voting  against  the  Amend* 
ment  of  the  noble  Lord.  He  agreed  with 
the  noble  Marquess  opposite  that  it  was 
highly  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
t'oor  Law,  and  an  efficient  Poor  Law,  ik 
Ireland ;  and  he  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  entitled  to  credit  for  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  discharged  the  very  dif- 
ficult duty  of  preparing  and  conducting 
this  measure  through  Parliament.  Un^ 
questionably  the  subject  was  one  of  great 
aifficulty ;  out  if  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord  were  carried,  the  difficulty  of 
putting  this  measure  in  force  in  Ireland 
would  DO  incalculably  increased ;  increased 
to  such  an  extent,  he  believed,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  levy  the  rates.  The  noble 
Lord  had  asked  whether  any  one  would 
dare  fo  propose  the  principle  of  this  mea- 
sure as  to  the  division  of  the  burden  fo]r 
the  Poor  Lq,w  of  England?  Why,  he  knew 
that  there  were  many  persons  who  were 
exceedingly  desirous  of  introducing  into 
the  English  law  the  provision  that,  with 
respect  to  small  tenements,  the  whole 
burden  should  be  thrown  on  the  landlords. 
He  dissented  also  from  the  position  of  the 
noble  Lord  that  if  the  farmer  did  pot  em- 
ploy the  labourer  he  must  maintain  him  isx 
idleness ;  he  thought  that  the  employment 
of  the  labourer  should  depend  upon  the 
real  value  of  his  labour  to  the  employer, 
not  upon  such  considerations  as  those  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Lord,  and  he  hoped 
that  they  should  soon  get  rid  of  that  prin- 
ciple which  was  now  in  operation  in  the 
English  Poor  Law.  He  would  not  further 
trouble  their  Lordships,  but  he  had  felt 
anxious  to  state  that  the  noble  Lord's  re- 
ference to  the  English  law  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  have  the  force  attributed  to  it. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  he  felt  it 
due  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Stanley),  to  state  why  it  was 
his  misfortune  to  differ  with  him  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  thought  their  Lord- 
ships, as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  were 
frequently  led  astray  by  the  supposed  good 
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wbich  was  anticipated  from  assimilating  the 
laws  of  England  and  Ireland  into  a  suppos- 
ing that  a  measure  which  worked  well  in 
England  must  necessarily  work  well  in 
Irdiand.  This  might  he  the  case  if  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  were 
the  same;  hut  they  ohviously  were  not  so ; 
and  he  could  not  give  his  support  to  tho 
Amendment  of  the  nohle  Lord  without 
feeling  that  he  was  throwing  difficulties  al- 
most insurmountahle  in  the  way  of  the 
possihle  success  of  this  experiment.  Now, 
he  hegged  to  say  that  when  once  this  Bill 
hecame  the  law  of  the  laud,  he  should  do 
his  utmost,  as  far  as  he  was  individually 
concerned,  and  as  far  as  his  influence  went 
in  his  own  vicinity,  in  concurrence  and  in 
competition  with  its  strongest  supporters, 
to  give  it  every  fair  play.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  in  common  candour,  hecome  a 
party  to  a  clause  which,  in  his  judgment, 
would  he  fatal  to  its  working,  or  which 
at  least  would  diminish  its  chance  of  suc- 
cess. He  did  not  say  that  he  was  one  who 
entertained  very  sanguine  hopes  of  its  suc- 
cess; hut  whatever  its  chances  of  success 
were,  he  helieved  that  the  adoption  of  this 
clause  would  greatly  diminish  them.  In  the 
case  of  England  the  tenants,  if  not  recon- 
ciled to  the  hurden,  had  at  least  heen  long 
accustomed  and  familiarized  with  it,  and 
had  taken  it  into  account  in  all  their  trans- 
actions. But  he  hegged  the  House  to  re- 
memher,  that  in  Ireland  the  introduction  of 
a  Poor  Law  was  a  novelty  altogether.  When 
the  Legislature  proceeded  to  pass  a  Poor 
Law  in  Ireland,  they  found  all  property 
alike  exempt  from  the  hurden,  and  it  he- 
came  necessary  to  decide  on  what  descrip- 
tion of  property  it  should  he  imposed. 
They  accordmgly  made  a  selection;  and  he 
thought  on  the  whole  it  was  the  wisest  and 
hest.  They  endeavoured  to  reconcile  hoth 
landlord  and  tenant  to  the  hurden  hy  ex- 
tending it  over  both,  subject  to  defined 
objections.  If  he  remembered  rightly,  there 
was  in  the  original  Bill  no  exemption  of 
the  smaller  tenants;  but  when  they  came 
to  apply  the  measure  in  Ireland,  they 
found  themselves  compelled  to  retreat  from 
the  principle  of  an  equal  division  in  all 
cases.  In  Ireland  it  would  he  most  unwise 
to  caU  on  the  smaller  occupiers  to  contri- 
bute for  such  purposes;  and  even  if  it  were 
prudent,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, to  place  the  burden  directly  on  the 
tenant,  it  became  most  inexpedient  to  do  so 
at  a  time  when  their  Lordships  and  every- 
body connected  with  Ireland  knew  that  the 
amount  of  the  diatress,  and  also  of  the  tax 


now  about  to  be  imposed,  was  as  compared 
with  that  hitherto  collected,  as  the  weight 
of  a  mountain  to  that  of  a  molehill. 
Yet,  concurrently  with  this  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  burden,  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Stanley)  proposed  to  cast  it  on  the 
class  least  able  to  bear  it.  If  the  burden 
were  diminishing,  if  the  rate  were  falling 
from  10<.  in  the  pound  to  !<.,  then  the 
lesser  rate  might  be  cast  on  the  occupier; 
but,  when  the  amount  of  the  rate  was 
rising  frx>m  Is.  to  10<.,  it  was  entirely  im- 
practicable to  take  the  step  which  was 
recommended  to  them.  At  best,  he  was 
not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  successful 
working  of  tj^  measure  in  some  parts 
of  Irdand.  In  certain  districts,  where 
the  population  was  not  in  excess,  it  might 
possibly  succeed;  but  in  the  province  of 
Connaught,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  for  in- 
stance, in  Sligo,  and  in  other  parts,  it 
was  impossible  to  think  there  was  a 
chance  of  the  measure  being  carried  into 
effect,  should  the  Amendment  be  adopted ; 
and  he  was  not  willing  to  make  himself  re- 
sponsible for  tluB  consequence.  Besides, 
tney  should  look  to  the  peculiar  position  in 
which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  then  stood. 
If  the  Bill  with  ^ose  clauses  were  sent, 
contrary  to  their  wishes,  to  the  country, 
and  that  it  should  not  be  found  to  work 
as  had  been  expected,  the  Ministers  might 
turn  round  upon  their  Lordships  and  say, 
that  those  who  differed  from  them,  like  him- 
self, had  persisted  in  carrying  an  Amend- 
ment which  had  destroyed  the  very  essence 
of  the  Bill,  and  but  for  the  interpolation  of 
which  the  measure  might  have  succeeded. 
But  his  opposition  to  the  clause  did  not 
extend  to  the  general  principles  laid  down 
by  his  noble  Friend  opposite.  From  those 
general  principles  laid  down  as  matters  of 
economical  science  by  his  noble  Friend,  he 
would  not  differ;  and  if  they  had  in  Ireland 
a  better  state  of  society — if  they  had  a  bet- 
ter social  system,  and  a  long  habitude  in 
favour  of  the  payment  of  a  tax  like  this — 
then  the  proposition  might  perhaps  be  safe- 
ly adopted;  but  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  it  was  impracticable — the  introdoe* 
tion  of  the  clause  would  make  the  collec- 
tion of  the  rates  impossible.  He  believed 
that  the  determination  of  the  proprietors 
to  bear  their  share  in  the  buraen  of  the 
rates,  had  produced  a  good  effect  in  the 
trying  circumstances  in  which  they  had  been 
placed;  and  he  had  never  yet  heard  any 
individual  proprietor  complain  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Bill  which  subjected  him,  as  a 
landlordf  to  bear  his  own  share  of  the  rate. 
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If  any  step  could  be  taken  that  would  give 
a  colour  to  falsehood  and  could  lend 
calumny  a  strength  it  ought  not  to  possess, 
it  would  be  the  refusal  of  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland,  at  the  present 
moment  and  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces, to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden. 
For  these  reasons,  he  undoubtingly  and 
unhesitatingly — ^though  from  personal  feel- 
ings reluctantly — ^gave  his  opposition  to  the 
clause. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  did  not 
think  that  the  manner  in  which  the  whole 
subject  of  the  Bill  had  been  introduced  to 
their  Lordships  had  been  such  as  to  attach 
them  much  to  its  prospectiTO  influence  upon 
the  country,  nor  was  it  calculated  to  induce 
noble  Lords  upon  his  side  of  the  House  to 
adopt  it  without  looking  maturely  into  the 
principles  upon  which  it  had  been  framed, 
or  to  prevent  them  from  following  a  per- 
fectly independent  course  with  regard  to 
its  details.     It  was  not  surprising  that  they 
should  look  upon  it  as  introducing  a  prin- 
ciple entirely  new  in  the  country,  that  of 
out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied;  and  he 
suggested  that  they  should  imagine  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  England  similar  to  that 
existing   in    Ireland,  in  order  that   they 
might  be  enabled  to  form  some  judgment 
as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  several 
branches  of  the  measure.     The  noble  Lord 
opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  had 
stated  that  he  was  anxious  to  give  the  land- 
lords an  interest  in  the  well- working  of  the 
measure,  by  placing  a  certain  number  of 
eX'Ojfido  guardians  upon  every  board,  and 
by  making  them  liable  to  pay  their  propor- 
tion of  &e  rates.     But  he  (the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke)  should  tell  the  noble  Marquess 
that  the  landlords  had  other,  higher,  and 
more   important  duties  to  perform,  than 
looking  after  the  allocation  and  economis- 
ing of  the  rates.     If  an  interest  as  a  rate- 
payer were  given  to  the  ex-oficio  guardian 
to  economise  the  rates  as  much  as  possible, 
was  he  or  was  he  not  likely  to  be  careful 
of  their  expenditure  ?     What  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  landlord  in  England  with  regard 
to  the  poor?  The  boards  of  guardians  were 
formed  of  ratepayers  elected  from  amongst 
the  body  of  ratepayers  at  large,  and  of  ex- 
officio  guardians.     The  task  of  looking  into 
the  economy  of  the  rate  fell  upon  the  rate- 
paying  portion  of  the  board;  but  the  land- 
lord sat  at  those  boards  as  the  poor  man's 
friend,  and  instead   of  screening  himself 
from  liability  to  further  rating,  as  he  ne- 
cessarily would  do  if  the  body  to  which  he 
belonged  were  obliged  to  pay  those  rates, 
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his  duty  was  to  stand  between  the  rate  • 
payer  and  the  poor  man,  and  to  see  that 
the  poor  received  the  care  which  was  their 
due,  and  had  the  proper  benefit  from  the 
rate.     He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor,  and 
it  was  desirable  that  such  should  be  his 
position  before  the  poor  of  the  country,  and 
were  he  the  ratepayer  himself  he  would 
probably  be  more  rigid  as  to  the  expendi- 
ture. The  effect  of  the  clause  too,  was  pros- 
pective, and  not  immediate,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  the  ensuing  three  years  were  such 
as  to  make  it  most  probable  that  the  rates 
would  be  so  heavy  that  the  arrangements 
to  be  entered  into  between  the  landlords 
and  the  tenants,  when  the  clause  should 
come  into  operation,  would  be  extremely 
favourable  to  the  tenants  themselves,  inas- 
much as  they  would  necessarily  seek  for 
such  reduction  in  the  amount  of  rent  as 
should  compensate  for  the  additional  pres- 
sure of  the  poor's  rates  to  which  they  would 
then  be  liable.     And  the  rent  being  fixed 
and  settled,  the  tenant  would  be  left,  when 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  rates 
should  have  tftken  place,  with  a  certainty 
of  holding  his  land  at  a  rent  infinitely  below 
what  it  woidd  have  been  subject  to  had  the 
landlord  continued  liable  to  pay  a  propor- 
tion.     It  appeared  to  him  (the  Earl  of 
Hardwicke),  therefore,  that  he  at  least  had 
no  other  course  left  but  to  consent  to  the 
Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend.     He  knew 
nothing  personally  of  Ireland  whatsoever; 
but  he  knew  that  the  state  of  things  which 
had  existed,  and  did  still  exist,  could  not 
be   suffered   to  continue.      A  regulation 
should  be  made  for  the  support  of  the  poor, 
and  in  doing  so  some  great  principle  should 
be  laid  down,  by  which  the  humbler  classes 
should  be  relieved  from  their  present  state 
of  misery;  their  lands  should  be  better  cul- 
tivated, employment  should  be  obtained  for 
them,  and  that  could  not  be  done  unless 
the    ratepayers   themselves    became   the 
direct  employers  of  labour.     To  the  other 
powerful  arguments  which  had  been  ad- 
duced by  his  noble  Friend,  he  could  add 
nothing;  and  he  should  therefore  conclude 
by  repeating  his  intention  of  voting  for  the 
clause. 

The  Earl  of  ST.  GERMANS  said, 
that  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  addressed 
their  Lordships  had  employed  an  argument 
to  induce  the  House  to  accede  to  the 
Amendment,  in  the  justice  of  which  he 
(the  Earl  of  St.  Germans)  could  not  alto- 
gether acquiesce.  The  noble  Earl  said, 
that  if  the  landlords  should  be  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  rates,  or  rather 
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for  retaining  the  clause  as  it  stood.  He 
entertained  a  very  strong  opinion  as  to  the 
impolicy  of  the  Amendment,  as  he  believed 
that  it  would  deprive  the  Bill  of  that 
prospect  of  success  which  would  other- 
wise attend  it  when  it  became  the  law 
of  the  land  in  Ireland.  The  Bill  before 
their  Lordships  proposed  to  make  a  great 
and  important  change  in  the  social  condi- 
tion of  Ireland;  and  he  trusted  that  they 
would  have  sufficient  wisdom  to  pass  it  un- 
clogged  by  an  addition  which  would  de- 
prive it  of  any  reasonable  hope  of  sue- 
cess 

The  Eabl  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
that  although  the  noble  Earl  had  quoted 
the  opinions  of  Colonel  Conolly  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  question,  he  would  not  take  further 
notice  of  the  arguments  used  in  another 

Slace  than  to  state  that  they  had  not  in- 
uenced  him.  He  should  now  explain  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  support  the  Amendment  of 
his  noble  Friend.  He  was  an  English 
landowner,  and  had  neither  an  acre  of  land 
in  Ireland  nor  any  experience  of  that  coim- 
try,  but  he  felt  that  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  his  noble  Friend  involved  a  direct 
principle,  and  was  not  a  point  of  detail. 
He,  along  with  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  was  favourable  to,  and 
mdeed  anxious  for,  the  establishment  of  a 
Poor  Law  in  Ireland.  He  was  willing  to 
give  credit  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
tor  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  Ireland;  but  he 
claimed  equal  credit  for  himself  and  those 
around  him.  When  the  present  English 
Poor  Law  was  brought  in,  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  most  eminent  Members  of 
the  then  Government;  and  the  principle 
involved  in  that  measure  was,  that  the  oc- 
cupier should  pay  the  rates.  The  principle 
which  he  conceived  common  sense  called 
for  was,  that  the  rates  ^should  be  taken 
from  the  produce  of  the  land;  and  how 
could  that  be  better  done  than  by  going  to 
the  fountain-head,  namely,  the  producer  ? 
He  believed  the  farmers  of  England  would 
be  sorry  to  see  the  system  changed  in 
England :  why  then  adopt  a  different 
course  with  regard  to  Ireland  ?  No  rea- 
sonable excuse  had  been  used  in  that 
House  for  this  difference,  besides  the  as- 
sertion that  there  would  be  found  great 
difficulty  in  making  the  occupiers  in  Ire- 
land pay  rates.  Was  it  meant  to  be  as- 
serted that  the  occupiers  could  not  afford 
to  pay  them,  or  that  they  would  not  do  so? 


He  was  not  to  be  told  that  they  could  not 
pay  the  rates,  for  they  would  be  smaller  in 
amount  than  the  rents  they  now  paid.  If 
he  was  told  that  they  would  not  pay  ihem, 
he  could  only  observe  that  such  a  state  of 
things  involved  consequences  of  the  most 
serious  nature.  No  enemy  of  Ireland  had 
ever  paid  a  worfle  compliment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  than  to  say  of  them 
that  they  would  resist  the  payment  of  rates 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  destitute  feU 
low-countrymen;  and  he  might  observe, 
that  it  by  no  means  followed  that  because 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  refused  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergymen  in 
that  country,  their  Lordships  shoudd  refuse 
to  pass  a  measure  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  administering  relief  to  their  star- 
ving fellow-men.  He  had  often  express- 
ed his  regret  at  the  distinctions  and  dif- 
ferences which  existed  between  the  laws  of 
England  and  Ireland.  If  they  continued 
to  legislate  for  the  people  of  the  latter 
country  as  they  had  done,  they  could  not 
expect  improvement.  If,  however,  they 
legislated  for  them  as  they  ought  to  do, 
there  would  be  some  chance  of  the  regene- 
ration of  that  people.  If  they  did  not  take 
away  the  temptation  to  possess  extremely 
small  holdings  of  land,  how  could  they  im- 
prove the  system  of  ag^culture  ?  As  long 
as  they  neglected  to  assimilate  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  laws  of  the  two  countries, 
they  would,  year  after  year,  be  falling  into 
the  greatest  mischiefs.  Would  they  insult 
the  people  of  Ireland  by  telling  them  that 
the  laws  under  which  the  people  of  this 
country  lived  with  so  much  comfort  were 
unfit  for  them,  or  rather  that  they  were 
unfit  for  such  laws?  As  long  as  they  refused 
to  assimilate  the  laws  of  the  two  countries, 
England  and  Ireland  might  be  kingdoms 
ruled  over  by  the  same  Sovereign,  and 
though  they  might  he  bom  on  the  same 
day — though  they  might  continue  to  be 
twins,  yet  they  never  could  be  sisters. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  said,  that  on 
a  former  occasion  he  had  urged  their  Lord- 
ships to  give  to  the  tenants  an  equivalent 
to  the  poor-law  rate,  by  throwing  upon  the 
landlords  the  whole  burden  of  the  tithes; 
but  it  was  a  very  different  thing  to  adopt 
that  principle  at  the  time  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  a  Poor  Law  into  Ireland,  and  to 
follow  it  now.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be 
most  inexpedient  to  do  so  at  the  present 
moment;  and  if  their  Lordships  did  adopt 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  prejudices  would  be  raised  in  Ireland 
against  that  class,  against  whom,  as  their 
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to  the  Poor  Lav  Commiaftio&erB  that  their 
property  ^as  imfairly  valued,  a  new  valua- 
tion would  take  place.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  new  general  valua^ 
tion>  upon  a  just  principle,  was  now  in 
progre63  in  Ireland,  and  would  be  com- 
peted in  a  few  years.  The  Amendment 
proposed  by  his  noble  Friend  was  open  to 
this  further  objection — ^that  it  would  place 
the  grasping,  avaricious  landlord  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  Ubeoral  landlord.  In 
anticipation  of  the  present  discussion,  he 
had  endeavoured  to  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  arguments  which  he  supposed 
had  been  urged  against  the  principle  of 
the  clause  now  objected  to  when  the  Irish 
Poor  Relief  Bill  was  brought  up  to  their 
Lordships'  House  in  1841.  Por  that  pur- 
pose he  had  looked  at  the  record  usuaUy 
referred  to  in  such  cases;  but  what  was 
his  surprise  at  not  being  able  to  find  a  syl- 
lable upon  the  subject.  The  measure, 
as  a  whole,  wai^  vehemently  opposed.  The 
Btrongest  denunciations  were  uttered  t^gainst 
it.  The  very  words  which,  on  the  present 
occasion,  had  runff  in  their  Lordships'' ears 
— "confiscation,  "revolution,"  "rebel- 
lion*'— these  were  all  lavishly  employed  on 
that  occasion;  but  not  one  syllable  was 
said  against  the  mode  of  levying  the  rate 
which  was  now  deemed  so  objectionable. 
The  noble  Earl  (the  Eari  of  Wicklow)  had 
indeed  spoken  upon  the  subject  of  the 
limitation  to  5L  valuation;  but  the  asser- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl  was  not  that  it  was 
too  low;  on  the  contrary,  he  then  com- 
plained that  it  was  too  high,  and  that  the 
rating  ought  to  commence  at  a  much  high- 
er amount  of  valuation;  and  the  noble  Earl 
had  also  urged  that  the  rate  ought  to  be 
paid  by  the  landlord,  and  not  by  the  ten- 
ant. Failing,  therefore,  to  find  anything 
upon  the  subject  of  the  present  assertions 
and  arguments  in  the  tipper  House,  he 
had  referred  to  the  debates  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  there  he  had 
been  more  successful.  He  found  that  Mr. 
O'Connell  bad  moved  to  omit  the  clause, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  a  rate  upon  the 
landlords,  and  not  upon  the  occupier.  That 
hon.  Gentleman  argued  at  some  length 
upon  the  injustice  of  the  proposition,  and 
his  views  were  supported,  not  by  the  popu- 
lar party,  but  by  an  hon.  Friend  of  his 
(the  Earl  of  St.  Germans),  whose  opinions 
were  much  respected  and  looked  up  to— 
Mr.  Lucas,  the  Member  for  Monagnan — 
who  said  that  he 

— **  Quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin,  that  in  a  variet7  of  cases  the 


workiiu;  of  tbiff  clause  would  be  found  to  ^be  auv- 
rounded  with  difficulties.  The  first  was,  that  the 
occupier,  who  was  generally  a  person  very  little 
above  a  state  of  destitution  himself, was  to  be  call- 
ed upon  to  advance  the  amount  of  this  rate  for  his 
landlord.  English  gentlemen  ought  not  to  suph 
pose  that  they  had  to  do  with  rich  substantUdl 
mrmers,  to  whom  a  trifling  outlay  was  a  matter 
pf  no  consequence.  But,  even  where  one-half  jcS 
the  rate  was  to  be  paid  by  the  occupier,  he  woulft 
be  subject  to  great  hardships,  inasmuch  as  if  th^ 
county  cess  collector  was  also  to  collect  the  poof 
rate,  the  occupier  had  to  pay  the  rate  long  b^v9 
the  period  he  was  usually  called  op  to  pay  hi/^ 
rent.  The  hon.  Member  conc'Iuded  by  stating  his 
intention  of  moving  a  provisb  to  remove  the  pay- 
ment from  the  occupier." 

Colonel  GonoUj,  an  Irish  landlord,  whoa^ 
opinions  were  enti^tled  to  great  respect,  and 
could  not  be  charged  with  being  actuated 
by  a  desire  ^o  sacrifice  the  interests  of  his 
brother  landlords,  said  that 

— *'  he  agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from  the  hoA. 
Member  lor  Dublin,  and  considered  that  the  de* 
majn4  ougbt  to  be  made  on  the  person  who  was 
finally  liable  to  the  rate.  The  House  by  thifif 
clause  was  reversing  the  principle  adopted  with 
respect  to  tithes,  and  which  was  found  to  work  s<^ 
beneficially  for  the' peace  of  the  country.  He 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  M(h 
Qaghan,  that  it  would  be  peculiarly  hard  to  ci4l 
upon  the  occupier  to  advance  the  amount  of  this 
rate,  when  he  was  excused  by  the  operations  of 
this  Bill  from  contributing  anything  himself. 
He  thought  entering  into  doUision  with  the  pau- 
perism of  the  oountxy  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
all  the  scenes  that  had  unfortunately  taken  plaoe 
in  Ireland;  and  he  implored  the  noble  Lord  tha 
Secretary  for  Ireland  to  weigh  well  the  recom- 
mendations thrown  out  by  tbe  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dublin  and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Monaghan,  and  not  throw  tbe  burden  of 
this  rate  upon  those  who  had  pot  the  means  at 
command  to  meet  it." 

The  same  yiew  of  the  subject  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Redington,  Mr.  Jephson,  and  Mr. 
Shaw.  Thus,  then,  it  appeared  that  in 
one  House  the  question  which  now  occu- 
pied their  Lordships'  consideration  was 
neyer  alluded  to,  whilst  in  the  other  a  pro- 
position was  made  to  make  the  clause  ap- 
ply with  greater  stringency  to  the  land- 
lord. He  might  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  townland 
valuation  in  Ireland,  which  sat  in  1844, 
and  to  the  eyidence  given  before  it  by  Mr. 
Gulson,  Mr.  Muggeridge,  and  Mr.  Senior, 
the  assistant  poor  law  commissioners. 
That  Committee,  in  its  report,  begged 
the  House  to  consider  whether  the  princi- 
ple of  apportioning  the  burthen  of  the 
rate  between  landlord  and  occupant,  adopt- 
ed in  the  Poor  Relief  Act,  should  not  be 
extended  to  county  cess  and  other  local 
taxes?     That  was  an  additional  authority 
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for  retaining  tbe  clause  as  it  stood.  He 
entertained  a  very  strong  opinion  as  to  the 
impolicy  of  the  Amendment,  as  he  believed 
that  it  would  deprive  the  Bill  of  that 
prospect  of  success  which  would  other- 
wise attend  it  when  it  became  the  law 
of  the  land  in  Ireland.  The  Bill  before 
their  Lordships  proposed  to  make  a  great 
and  important  change  in  the  social  condi- 
tion of  Ireland;  and  he  trusted  that  they 
would  have  sufficient  wisdom  to  pass  it  un- 
clogged  by  an  addition  which  would  de- 
prive it  of  any  reasonable  hope  of  suc- 
cess. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
ihat  although  the  noble  Earl  had  quoted 
the  opinions  of  Colonel  Conolly  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
this  question,  he  would  not  take  further 
notice  of  the  arguments  used  in  another 

Slace  than  to  state  that  they  had  not  in- 
uenced  him.  He  should  now  explain  as 
briefly  as  possible  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  to  support  the  Amendment  of 
his  noble  Friend.  He  was  an  English 
landowner,  and  had  neither  an  acre  of  land 
in  Ireland  nor  any  experience  of  that  coun- 
try, but  he  felt  that  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  his  noble  Friend  involved  a  direct 
principle,  and  was  not  a  point  of  detail. 
He,  along  with  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  was  favourable  to,  and 
mdeed  anxious  for,  the  establishment  of  a 
Poor  Law  in  Ireland.  He  was  willing  to 
give  credit  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
ror  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions  to  pro- 
mote the  well-being  of  Ireland;  but  he 
claimed  equal  credit  for  himself  and  those 
around  him.  When  the  present  English 
Poor  Law  was  brought  in,  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  most  eminent  Members  of 
the  then  Government;  and  the  principle 
involved  in  that  measure  was,  that  the  oc- 
cupier should  pay  the  rates.  The  principle 
which  he  conceived  common  sense  called 
for  was,  that  the  rates  ^should  be  taken 
from  the  produce  of  the  land;  and  how 
could  that  be  better  done  than  by  going  to 
the  fountain-head,  namely,  the  producer  ? 
He  believed  the  farmers  of  England  would 
be  sorry  to  see  the  system  changed  in 
England :  why  then  adopt  a  different 
course  with  regard  to  Ireland  ?  No  rea- 
sonable excuse  had  been  used  in  that 
House  for  this  difference,  besides  the  as- 
sertion that  there  would  be  found  great 
difficulty  in  making  the  occupiers  in  Ire- 
land pay  rates.  Was  it  meant  to  be  as- 
serted that  the  occupiers  could  not  afford 
to  pay  them,  or  that  they  would  not  do  so? 


He  was  not  to  be  told  that  they  eould  not 
pay  the  rates,  for  they  would  be  smaller  in 
amount  than  the  rents  they  now  paid.  If 
he  was  told  that  they  would  not  pay  them, 
he  could  only  obsenre  that  such  a  state  of 
things  involved  consequences  of  the  most 
serious  nature.  No  enemy  of  Ireland  had 
ever  paid  a  wone  compliment  to  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  than  to  say  of  them 
that  they  would  resist  the  payment  of  rates 
for  the  muntenance  of  iheir  destitute  fel- 
low-countrymen; and  he  might  obaerve, 
that  it  by  no  means  followed  that  because 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  refused  to  pay  for 
the  support  of  the  Protestant  clergymen  in 
that  country,  thw  Lordships  should  refuse 
to  pass  a  measure  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  administering  rdief  to  their  star- 
ving fellow-men.  He  had  often  express- 
ed his  regret  at  the  distinctions  and  dif- 
ferences which  existed  between  the  laws  of 
England  and  Ireland.  If  they  continued 
to  legislate  for  the  people  of  the  latter 
country  as  they  had  done,  they  could  not 
expect  improvement.  If,  however,  they 
legislated  for  them  aa  they  ought  to  do, 
there  would  be  some  chance  of  the  regene- 
ration of  that  people.  If  they  did  not  take 
away  the  temptation  to  possess  extremely 
small  holdings  of  land,  how  could  they  im- 
prove the  system  of  agriculture  ?  As  long 
as  they  neglected  to  assimilate  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  laws  of  the  two  countries, 
they  would,  year  after  year,  be  falling  into 
the  greatest  mischiefs.  Would  they  insult 
the  people  of  Ireland  by  telling  them  that 
the  laws  under  which  the  people  of  this 
country  lived  with  so  much  comfort  were 
unfit  for  them,  or  rather  that  they  were 
unfit  for  such  laws?  As  long  as  they  refused 
to  assimilate  the  laws  of  the  two  countries, 
England  and  Ireland  might  be  kingdoms 
ruled  over  by  the  same  Sovereign,  and 
though  they  might  he  bom  on  the  same 
day — ^though  they  might  continue  to  he 
twins,  yet  they  never  could  be  sisters. 

Tbe  Earl  of  WICRLOW  said,  that  on 
a  former  occasion  he  had  urged  their  Lord- 
ships to  give  to  the  tenants  an  equivalent 
to  the  poor-law  rate,  by  throwing  upon  the 
landlords  the  whole  burden  of  Uie  ttthea; 
but  it  was  a  very  different  thing  to  adopt 
that  principle  at  the  time  of  the  first  intro- 
duction of  a  Poor  Law  into  Ireland,  and  to 
follow  it  now.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be 
most  inexpedient  to  do  so  at  the  present 
moment;  and  if  their  Lordships  did  adopt 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  noUe 
Lord,  prejudices  woula  be  raised  in  Ireland 
against  that  dass,  against  whom,  as  their 
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Lordships  were  aware,  very  slvong  pre- 
judices already  eidsted  in  this  country, 
and  ihe  working  of  the  measure  would 
be  materially  affected.  It  would  create 
confusion  and  embarrassment;  and,  having 
that  opinion,  he  called  upon  their  Lord- 
ships to  reject  the  Amendment. 

The  Archbishop  of  DUBLIN  said,  he 
would  not  detain  their  Lordships  with  any 
discussion  of  this  question,  which  had  been 
00  well  discussed  already  by  abler  debaters 
than  himself;  but  as  he  did  not  intend  to 
support  the  Amendment,   he    thought  it 
right  to  state  that  it  was  not  because  he  at 
aU  dissented  from  the  principles  the  noble 
Lord  had  laid  down,  for  he  believed  them 
to  be   sound  and  right,  but  because  he 
doubted  the  propriety  of  the  application  of 
those  principles  at  the  present  time  to  Ire- 
land.     It  was  with  great  reluctance  he 
should  oppose  the  Amendment;   but  he 
really  feared  that  the  prejudices — ^in  many 
points  unreasonable  prejudices — which  by 
the  numerous  communications  he  daily  re- 
ceived from  Ireland  he  was  informed  exist- 
ed against  it  were  such,  that  the  adoption 
of  that  one  alteration  would  defeat  alto- 
gether the  working  of  the  Bill.     He  was 
exceedingly    unwilling     to    legislate    for 
groundless  prejudices;  but  he  solemnly  as- 
sured their  Lordships,  that  he  was  really 
desirous  that  this  BiU  might  have  a  fair 
trial  —  that  no  unnecessary  impediment 
should  be  thrown  in  its  way,  even  for  the 
assertion  of  what  he  called  a  sound  prin- 
ciple; and  he  was  especially  anxious  that 
if  there  were  any  defect  in  the  measure  as 
it  now  stood,  the  cause  of  it  might  be  seen 
and  rectified  before  long  —  in  other  words, 
that  the  failure  of  the  Bill  in  some  points 
might  not  be  attributed  to  this  clause,  and 
their  views  consequently  misdirected  as  to 
the  proper  remedy  for  those  defects.    With 
the  principle  of  the  Amendment  he  agreed, 
because  he  thought  it  sound  and  fair;  for 
ultimately,  in  the  long  run,  the  rate  must 
be  paid  by  the  landlord,  inasmuch  as  he 
took  the  surplus  after  the  payment  of  aU 
expenses;  part  of  which  consisted  of  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  the  land,  and  part  of 
the  rates.    But  supposing  that  all  other 
difficulties  which  had  been  adverted  to  as 
to  the  existing  state  of  leases  could  be  got 
over,  he  did  not  think  that  the  Irish  ten- 
antry were  in  such  a  state  of  purse  or  mind 
that  they  could  be  persuaded  that  they 
were  not  called  upon  to  pay  more;  or  to  pay 
an  additional  rate  over  and  above  what  they 
paid  now.     If  that  feeling  were  so  strong, 
be  it  ever  so  unreasonable,  they  must  take 
care  not  to  urge  them  into  such  a  state  of 


irritable  resistance  as  might  impede  the 
working  of  a  Bill  that  might  otherwise  work 
well.  If  Ireland  were  in  a  sound  state, 
and  the  tenantry  possessed  more  know- 
ledge and  more  capital,  and  took  a  better 
view  of  their  own  interest,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Amendment  would  be  extremely 
beneficial ;  but  the  tenantry  and  farmers  of 
Ireland  were  different  &om  those  of  this 
country.  In  England  they  were  intelligent, 
and  frequently  took  better  views  of  a  ques- 
tion than  others  of  a  higher  class.  He 
would  just  mention  an  occasion  in  which  he 
had  found  that  to  be  the  case.  In  that 
union  in  England  in  which  he  had  taken 
a  large  part  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  poor,  he  found  generally  that 
the  farmers  took  better  and  sounder  views, 
and  were  more  vigilant  observers,  and  bet- 
ter judges  of  the  real  state  of  the  poor, 
than  the  gentry  and  clergy.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  had  brought  forward  a  measure 
for  the  better  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  union.  He  set  forth  his  views  before 
the  guardians,  who  were  mostly  fEmners, 
and  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  favour 
of  it ;  but  the  governors,  who  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  gentry  and  clergy,  opposed 
it.  It  was,  however,  carried  by  a  majority 
of  one,  and  the  result  was  a  saving  of 
1,6002.  a  year  to  the  parish.  He  had  no 
doubt  that,  if  ihey  had  a  tenantry  in  Ire- 
land such  as  they  had  in  England,  it  would 
be  in  all  respects  safest,  and  wisest,  and 
most  beneficial  to  themselves,  if  they  were 
the  immediate  payers  of  the  rates ;  but 
such  was  the  state  of  things  there,  that  he 
would  not  venture  to  add  one  more  peril  to 
what  he  could  not  but  regard  as  the  very 
perilous  experiment  of  this  Bill. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  said,  he  could  not 
understand  the  ground  upon  which  this 
Amendment  was  opposed.  They  were  told 
that  it  was  right  in  theory,  and  the  argu- 
ment used  against  its  adoption  was  the 
difficulty  of  its  administration;  and  that 
difficulty  was,  that  the  people  would  not 
quite  understand  it.  His  belief  was,  that 
the  intelligent  men  of  Ireland  understood 
it  very  well,  and  that  the  large  body  of 
farmers  would  readily  turn  round  and  say, 
"  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  take  leases  at 
reduced  rents,  with  the  chance  of  keeping 
down  the  poor  rates  by  finding  profitable 
employment  for  the  poor."  The  noble 
Marquess  said,  that  they  would  never  be 
able  to  make  the  tenants  understand  that 
making  them  pay  the  rates  was  not  im- 
posing the  biu*den  on  them;  but  if  they 
could  not  make  that  calculation,  then  with 
BO  helpless  a  tenantry  it  was  impossible 
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ifaey  could  expect  that  unything  codd  be 
well  managed.  By  the  present  law,  charity 
was  afforded  to  the  sick  and  infirm,  and  to 
those  who  could  not  work;  but  it  was  now 
proposed  to  levy  rates  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  who  could  work.  If  the  tenants 
had  directly  to  pay  the  rates,  they  wonld 
calculate  i^ether  it  was  not  better  for 
them  to  employ  the  poor,  instead  of  having 
them  chargeable  on  the  poor  rates.  It 
was  said,  that  this  measure  had  been  pro- 
pounded in  consequence  of  the  immense 
mflux  of  Irish  paupers  into  England,  and 
with  a  Yiew  to  prevent  it;  but  it  was  upon 
that  very  principle  that  he  supported  the 
Amendment,  for  he  felt  persuaded  that  if 
they  wished  to  keep  Irish  labour  in  Ire- 
land, they  must  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
Irish  occupier  to  do  so;  and  the  only  way 
to  do  that  was,  by  making  it  his  interest  to 
maintain  the  poor  upon  the  land  rather 
than  by  the  rates.  Looking  at  this  mea- 
fture  as  a  great  experiment,  which  they 
were  going  to  try  for  the  first  time,  it  was 
of  great  importance  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed upon  a  sound  principle;  and  if  they 
did  that,  whatever  difficulty  there  might  be 
in  the  application,  it  would  be  found  ulti- 
mately to  be  of  ^e  greatest  possible  ad- 
tantage. 

The  Earl  of  ROSEBERY  said,  that 
although  he  felt  very  anxious  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  Amendment  proposed,  to  which  he 
was  extremelv  hostile,  he  had  not  intended 
to  trouble  the  House  with  any  remarks,  till 
he  heard  what  fell  from  the  noble  Lord 
who  spoke  last.  He  had  stated  so  errone- 
ouslv  both  what  was  the  law,  and  what  the 
practice  in  Scotland  in  rating  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  that  country,  and  had  drawn 
inferences,  and  recommended  measures,  in 
this  respect,  so  much  the  reverse  of  real 
fiscts,  that  an  erroneous  impression  would 
prevail  in  the  House,  if  the  matter  was  not 
correctly  explained.  Tho  old  general  law 
of  Scodand  in  assessing  for  the  poor,  di- 
rected that  half  the  amount  should  be 
levied  on  the  owner,  and  half  on  the  tenant. 
The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  passed 
two  years  ago,  authorized  three  modes  of 
assessment  or  rating  in  Scotland ;  the 
first,  by  an  equal  divinon  of  the  rate  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant;  another,  by 
half  being  imposed  on  the  owner,  and  the 
other  hd[f  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
parish  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
personal  property  of  each;  and  a  third, 
oifiering  from  either  of  the  oUiers,  but  still 
tearing  an  equal  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
proprietor,  by  establishing  an  equal  per 
oefttage  on  Um,  and  ail  the  other  inhabit- 


ants. But  there  was,  also,  this  provision 
in  the  Act,  that  wherever  either  by  local 
Act  or  by  usage  any  other  system  of  rating 
was  followed,  it  might  be  continued  #ith 
the  sanction  of  the  new  Board  of  j^uper- 
vision.  Now,  in  several  parishes  'k  prac- 
tice had  prevailed  of  charging  the  whole 
rate  on  die  landlord;  and  in  many  in- 
stances with  which  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted, that  was  still  allowed,  though  he 
felt  confident  not  a  single  one  could  be  ad- 
duced where  the  whole  charge  was  cast  on 
the  tenant.  These  facts,  which  he  was 
sure  could  not  be  contradicted  by  any  one 
acquainted  accurately  with  the  Scottish 
Poor  Law,  found  a  complete  answer  both  to 
the  conclusions  and  the  recommendations 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Redesdale).  They 
also  bore  strongly  against  many  of  the  ar- 
guments of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley) 
who  proposed  the  Amendment,  who  being 
a  Cabinet  Minister  when  the  Scottish  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Bill  was  submitted  to 
Parliament,  was  responsible  for  enact- 
ments, contrary  to  the  principle  he  was 
now  advocating,  and  which  he  held  to  be 
essential  to  the  proper  or  even  safe  ad- 
ministration of  such  a  law.  With  regsrd 
to  the  clause  moved,  he  would  only  say 
that,  in  his  judgment,  it  would  convert  a 
measure  not  only  beneficent,  but  wise  in 
the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  though  he 
would  admit  hazardous,  into  one  mischiev- 
ous, and  leading  to  evils  greater  than  the 
good  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  it.  The 
throwing  of  the  rate  wholly  on  such  a  ten- 
antry as  the  Irish,  with  their  poverty  and 
their  habits,  would  inevitably  first  induce 
them  to  evade  and  ultimately  to  remit  the 
payment  of  it;  producing,  and  in  a  manner 
inriting,  a  recurrence  of  all  the  horrors  of 
the  former  tithe  system.  Although  think- 
ing the  Bill  by  its  indirect  action,  which 
would  convert  paupera  into  labourera,  as  well 
as  by  its  primary  object  in  relieving  the 
destitute,  would  prove  a  great  ultimate  good 
to  Ireland,  he  had  rather  that  it  did  not 
become  law,  than  have  the  benefit  crushed 
and  overbalanced  by  the  effects  of  this 
Amendment. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  said,  that 
if  the  Bill  remained  as  it  now  was,  the 
noble  Lord's  Amendment  might  not  be  al- 
together objectionable;  but  he  hoped  that 
other  prorisions  would  be  made,  and  that 
the  Amendment  of  which  he  had  himself 
given  notice,  would  be  adopted,  so  as  to 
render  the  noble  Lord's  unnecessary;  and 
as  he  did  not  wish  now  to  prejudge  his  own 
Amendment,  he  would  fSeel  it  his  duty  to 
leave  the  House  muudtd  by  any  vole  of  Ua 
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Upan  the  presBnt  question.  There  were 
Kome  cireumstances  whicb,  in  his  ojpinion, 
wonld  militate  against  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  clause;  for  if  the  Bill,  or  any  ma- 
terial part  of  it,  was  to  he  temporary,  it 
would  he  ohjectionahU  to  introduee  a  new 
priniciple  of  rating.  There  was  another  oh- 
jeetion  to  filtering  the  mode  of  rating,  he- 
vause  the  hoards  of  guardians,  which  were 
now  based  on  the  representation  of  the  rate- 
payers, would,  under  this  Bill,  he  altered 
to  a  hoard  of  nomination,  and  not  of  Re- 
presentation. He  was  gratieful  to  the  no- 
nle  Lords  who  were  lanSords  in  England 
for  adyocating  an  union  system  of  rating, 
ftnd  showing  That  they  would  not  put  upon 
others  what  they  were  not  ready  to  hear 
themselves.  The  occupiers  of  land,  how- 
ever, were  too  small  and  too  unenlightened 
to  see  the  real  consequences  of  the  nohle 
Lord's  legislation;  they  woiild  think  that 
advantage  had  heen  taken  of  them;  and  he 
urged  their  Lordships  not  to  aggravate 
any  circumstances  which  tended  to  com- 
promise the  peace  of  the  country.  It  was 
>nrith  great  reluctance  that  he  withheld  hi$ 
BUpport  from  the  noble  Lord;  hut  he  would 
not  anticipate  the  decision  to  which  their 
Lordships  might  come  on  his  own  Amend- 
ment. 

Lord  STANLEY  :  Although  there  has 
been  much  irrelevant  matter  introduced 
into  this  discussion,  and  much  in  which  I 
do  not  concur,  yet  it  would  be  affectation 
in  me  to  deny  that  there  has  heen  much  at 
Vhich,  as  a  public  man,  I  must  feel  grati- 
fied— much  at  which  I  must  feel  satisfied 
as  an  individual;  for  although  several  noble 
Lords  have  intimated  a  determination  of 
recording  their  votes  against  the  Amend- 
ment which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
suggesting,  yet  not  one  of  your  Lordships 
has  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  spoken 
a  single  sentence  questioning  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principles  on  which  these 
clauses  are  framed — not  one  who  has  taken 
up  the  challenge  which  I  respectftdly  threw 
out — not  one  has,  in  short,  attempted  to 
answer  the  arguments  which  I  adduced  in 
fcupport  of  my  Amendment.  The  most 
rev.  Prelate  whom  I  see  opposite  (the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin)  has  borne  the 
strongest  testimony  to  the  soundness  of 
my  principles  and  the  accuracy  of  my 
views;  and  after  that  admission,  I  confess 
the  declaration  of  the  most  rev.  Prelate 
came  upon  me  by  surprise,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impression  which  would  be 
produced  in  Ireland  if  this  Amendment 
were  sanctioned,  he  must  come  to  the  con- 


clusion to  refiise  his  assent  to  a  principle 
in  which  he  entirely  concurred.  And  my 
surprise  is  the  greater,  when  I  recollect  the 
very  strong  speech  made  by  the  most  rev. 
Prelate  in  the  course  of  last  year,  in  which 
he  strongly  exhorted  your  Lordships  against 
being  actuated  or  influenced  by  public 
clamour  or  popular  excitement,  but  de- 
clared his  determination  to  be  solely 
guided  by  the  dictates  of  experience;  and 
when  moreover  I  remember  that  even 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Session  the 
most  rev.  Prelate  has  placed  his  veto  upon 
the  principle  of  out-door  relief  being  ap- 

?lied  to  Ireland  in  any  shape  whatever, 
^he  noble  Marquess  who  followed  me  (the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  did  not  controvert 
the  soundness  of  my  views;  and  my  noble 
Friend  behind  me  (the  Earl  of  Clancarty) 
admitted  that  my  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  were  convincing,  but  declined 
voting  for  the  Amendment,  on  grounds 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  rather  a 
remarkable  character,  for  the  noble  Eail 
says  that,  supposing  the  Bill  to  remain 
as  it  is,  and  without  further  altera- 
tion, he  conceives  my  Amendment  would 
be  not  only  wise  and  desirable,  but  ac- 
tually essential  —  indispensable  to  the 
working  of  the  Bill;  but  yet  he  declines  to 
support  it,  upon  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
very  vague  and  unfounded  expectation, 
namely,  that  Parliament  will  hereafter  as- 
sent to  a  modification  of  the  principle  of 
the  measure.  My  Lords,  although,  from 
the  kindness  with  which  you  heard  my 
statement  at  the  commencement  of  this 
discussion,  I  am  now  unwilling  to  intrude 
long  upon  you,  yet  there  are  one  or  two 
points  to  which  I  wish  briefly  to  allude.  It 
has  been  objected  by  some  noble  Lords 
that  the  principle  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
remains,  in  respect  of  rating,  as  it  has  done 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  therefore 
I  am  not  justified  in  dissenting  now  from 
that  in  which  I  have  heretofore  concurred. 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  need  hardly  remind 
your  Lordships,  that  this  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
overlooking  the  very  basis  on  which  my 
argument  rests.  The  Irish  Poor  Law, 
noble  Lords  say,  has  worked  well  hitherto. 
Granted,  my  Lords;  but  what  has  been 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  hitherto  ?  Yes,  I  re- 
peat, what  has  been  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
hitherto,  and  what  do  you  now  propose  to 
make  it  ?  There  is  just  this  difference. 
Hitherto  the  administration  of  relief  has 
been  strictly  within  the  workhouse,  and  has 
been  mainly  limited  to  the  destitute  poor; 
now  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  to  the  able- 
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bodied.  That  makes  aU  the  difference,  mj 
Lords.  Do  you  think,  mj  Lords,  that  had  the 
operation  of  the  present  Bill  been  confined 
to  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  diseased, 
I  would  have  brought  forward  these  clauses? 
No,  my  Lords,  I  woidd  have  restefd  satis- 
fied had  the  relief  been  confined  to  the  ex- 
isting distribution,  although  unjust;  but  my 
whole  argument  is,  that  under  the  distri- 
bution of  the  rate  as  proposed  by  this  Bill, 
the  occupier  in  Ireland,  as  the  occupier  in 
England,  has  not  an  interest  in  keeping 
down  the  rates  by  the  employment  of  the 
labouring  population;  and  it  is  by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  labouring  population  alone 
that  the  rates  can  be  kept  down.  But  I 
will  not  dwell  further  on  what  must  be  so 
obvious.  You  are  now,  my  Lords,  called 
upon,  for  the  first  time,  to  grant  relief  to 
the  able-bodied — out-door  relief — ^in  Ireland 
in  a  most  extensive  form;  and  therefore  it 
is  that  I  ask  you  to  apply  that  which  will 
be  essential  in  the  new  state  of  the  law, 
but  which  was  not  so  requisite  in  the  old. 
But  not  a  word  has  been  said,  not  an  an- 
swer has  been  given  to  the  question.  How 
can  you  apply  that  principle  to  Ireland, 
which  you  could  not  with  safety  apply  to 
England  ?  How  can  that  be  safe  in  Ire- 
land, which  you  will  not  venture  to  affirm 
will  be  safe  in  England?  Kow,  these  are 
the  true  points  on  which  I  rested  the  whole 
case.  These  are  the  true  points  upon 
which  I  have  demanded  an  answer.  But 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  this  debate,  I 
will  not  say  that  my  arguments  on  these 
heads  have  been  unanswered;  but  they 
have  been  altogether  untouched,  and  an 
answer  has  not  been  attempted.  But  I  am 
told  that  in  the  course  of  proceeding  which 
I  now  oppose,  I  have  acquiesced  in  the 
enactment  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  On  the 
first  introduction  of  that  law,  I  thought  it 
equitable  to  divide  the  rate  between  the 
proprietors  and  the  tenants;  and  if  now,  as 
on  the  proposal  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  you 
were  introducing  a  new  law,  imposing  a 
burden  irrespective  of  all  existing  contracts, 
I  should  think  it  fair  to  throw  the  burden  on 
aU  classes.  It  has  been  said  that  the  prin- 
ciple was  applicable  to  the  present  state  of 
Ireland.  I  deny  that  proposition.  This  I 
said,  I  repeat  it,  and  I  feel  most  deeply,  that 
now  you  are  about  to  apply,  as  a  piece  of 
permanent  legislation,  a  dangerous  and 
mischievous  principle;  I  think  that,  in  ius- 
tice,  you  should  lay  down  what  all  admit 
to  be  the  sound  principle.  Let  its  ap- 
plication be  as  prospective  as  you  please; 
out  when  you  lay  down  the  law,  you  should 


say  at  the  same  time  what  the  woaoA 
principle  is,  and  when  it  should  be  prac- 
tically adopted.  The  Poor  Law  of  Scot- 
land has  been  referred  to,  and  a  noble  Earl 
has  alluded  to  the  part  I  took  on  that  BOl. 
Now,  in  the  early  part  of  my  speech,  in 
opening  my  statement,  I  distinctly  declwed 
that  if  there  were  any  place  in  which  the 
principle  of  a  division  coidd  be  applied  with 
safety,  it  was  in  Scotland.  It  is  true  that 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  when  the 
Scotch  BUI  passed,  but  I  took  no  active 
part  in  it;  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
support  I  gave  that  measure  inconsistent 
with  the  course  I  have  taken  to-night.  Bat 
even  if  I  were  answerable  for  eveiy  word 
in  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  there  is  nothing 
in  that  which  in  the  least  invalidates  my 
arguments.  In  the  Scotch  Poor  Law,  le- 
gfJly  I  believe,  practically  I  know,  out- 
door relief  is  not  given  to  die  able-bodied. 
By  the  Scotch  law,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever to  prevent  the  landlord  and  tenant 
fix>m  entering  into  an  agreement  whereby 
one  or  o^er  may  bear  ^e  whole  weight  rf 
the  poor  rate.  In  Ireland,  upon  the  other 
hand,  the  enactment  not  only  does  not  ad- 
mit of  such  an  arrangement,  but  actually 
renders  it  illegal  to  enter  into  a  covenant 
whereby  the  tenant  is  answerable  for  the 
whole  of  the  poor  rates  without  a  corre* 
spending  reduction  fix>m  the  rent.  My 
Lords,  I  will  not  much  bnger  trespass  on 
your  time.  I  feel  that  a  great  majority  of 
your  Lordships  will  withhold  your  assent 
from  my  Amendment,  although  I  fear  your 
decision  will  be  a  most  unhappy  one  for 
the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  Ireland.  My 
Lords,  I  deeply  regret  this,  because  the 
arguments  which  were  used  by  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  this  debate  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  course  which  I  have  suggested, 
show  that  you  perceive  this  measure  wiU 
be  fatal  to  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland — that  you  acquiesce  in  her 
continued  humiliation  and  degradation,  and 
bar  the  way  which  is  now  open  to  the  fair- 
cat  and  best  prospects  of  her  continued 
and  advancing  prosperity.  But,  my  Lords, 
if  I  feel  ^is,  I  still  more  deeply  feel  the 
lauffuage  and  the  tone  on  which  the  op- 
position to  this  measure  is  founded.  I 
think  that  this  measure,  which  you  have 
decided  to  be  sound  in  principle,  just,  and 
equitable —  f  The  Marquess  of  Claxricakdb: 
*'  No,  no!  '*]  Why,  my  Lords,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  debate  disputed  this 
principle  ?  It  is  easy  now  for  n<H>le  Lords 
at  the  close  of  an  argument  to  say  **  No. 
no;'*  but  I  should  have  been  better  pleased 
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if,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  the  noble 
Lord  had  ^%ntured  to  aaj  that  the  princi- 
ple was  unsound,  and  had  proved  his  posi- 
tion by  argument,  Mrhich  would  have  ena- 
bled me  to  meet  him  by  counter  arguments. 
My  Lords,  I  have  heard  none.  Not  one  of 
your  Lordships  has  contended  that  this 
principle  is  not  sound  and  wise.  I  deeply 
regret  that  to  this  at  least  generally  ad- 
mitted sound  principle,  the  opposition  should 
be  vested  on  groimds  so  low — ^pardon  me 
if  I  call  it  so  cowardly — as  the  difficulty 
and  the  risk  of  introducing  it  into  Ireland. 
I  think  it  is  a  most  fatal  declaration  of  the 
most  rev.  Prelate,  that  we  ought  on  this 
occasion  to  be  guided,  not  by  what  is  felt 
to  be  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice,  but 
that  we  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  preju- 
dices, nay,  the  most  rev.  Prelate  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  he  admitted  that  thev 
were  the  unfounded  prejudices,  of  the  Irish 
people.  I  regret  to  see  what  I  feel  is  the 
determination  of  a  majority  of  your  Lord- 
ships to  reject  this  clause.  I  regret  it  the 
more  deeply  because  I  see  from  those  who 
have  addressed  your  Lordships,  that  every 
Peer  who  is  connected  personally  with  Ire- 
land acquiesces  in  the  view  which  is  taken 
by  what  I  feel  is  the  majority  of  your 
Lordships'  House.  I  remember  the  time 
when,  with  deep  regret,  I  was  compelled 
to  differ  on  some  questions  from  those  with 
whom  I  had  formerly  great  satisfaction  in 
acting;  and  even  now,  if  I  could  hope  by 
any  arguments  or  any  inducements  in  my 
power  to  persuade  your  Lordships  to  adopt 
a  bolder,  and  because  a  bolder,  therefore 
a  safer  course — no  personal  considerations, 
no  suggestions,  would  induce  me  now  to 
withdraw  my  opposition.  But  when  I  can- 
not doubt  that  the  majority  of  your  Lord- 
ships intend  to  rcquiesce  in  this  Bill  as  it 
stands — when  I  see  you  consider  it  not  ex- 
pedient to  adopt  this  Amendment,  then, 
my  Lords,  I  bow  to  the  opinion  which  I 
cannot  doubt  to  be  general.  I  will  not,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  recording  votes,  give 
your  Lordships  the  trouble  of  dividing;  and  I 
trust  that  those  of  your  Lordships  who  woidd 
have  done  me  the  honour  of  supporting  me 
on  this  occasion — whose  sentiments  accord 
with  mine  with  regard  to  the  principle  and 
policy  of  this  measure— I  trust  you  will 
not  think  that  I  am  exercising  an  unwise 
discretion  in  declining  to  give  the  House 
the  trouble  of  an  unnecessary  division,  if 
your  Lordships  would  permit  me,  with  all 
espect,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  full 
and  entire  conviction  of  the  truth  and  the 
soundness  of  the  principle,  to  withdraw 


this  Amendment  which  I  have  placed  in 
your  Lordships*  hands.  At  the  same  time, 
so  strongly  do  I  feel  as  to  the  soundness  of 
my  views — so  firmly  am  I  persuaded  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  wiU  result  from  the 
rejection  of  this  Amendment,  that  as  the 
present  proceedings  will  not  appear  on 
your  Lordships'  Journals,  I  beg  to  state 
that  I  shall  feel  it  my  duty  for  the  sake  of 
form,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  form,  to 
move  this  Amendment  again  on  the  bring- 
up  of  the  report,  though  I  shall  not  give 
your  Lordships  the  trouble  either  of  a  di- 
vision or  of  discussion;  but  I  wish  it  to 
appear  on  your  Lordships'  Journals  that 
such  an  Amendment  has  been  proposed,  as 
I  fear  that,  in  future,  its  soundness  will  be 
more  and  more  apparent. 

The  Archbishop  of  DUBLIN  claimed 
the  indidgence  of  their  Lordships  while  he 
corrected  a  mistake  into  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  fallen.  The  noble  Lord  had  as- 
cribed to  him  a  sentiment  the  very  reverse 
of  that  which  he  had  advanced.  So  far 
from  being  the  advocate  of  political  expe- 
diency, or  of  having  come  forward  as  the 
champion  of  it,  he  had  always  considered 
that  nothmg  could  be  expedient  but  what 
was  founded  in  reason  and  in  justice;  and 
he  had  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and 
according  to  his  judgment,  been  the  advo- 
cate of  what  he  considered  to  be  expedient 
for  the  general  good. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  if  he  had 
misunderstood  the  most  rev.  Prelate,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  his  error. 
At  all  events,  he  hoped  he  had  not  misre- 
presented or  misunderstood  that  which  had 
fallen  from  almost  every  noble  Lord  to- 
night. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
was  desirous  of  expressing  his  dissent  from 
the  statement  of  the  noUe  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley),  that  his  arguments  had  not  been 
controverted,  nor  the  principle  of  his 
Amendment  objected  to.  Most  ceitaiuly 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  consider- 
ed that  those  arguments  had  been  contro- 
verted in  the  course  of  the  debate;  and  if 
he  had  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity 
of  addressing  their  Lordships  earlier,  he 
should  have  directed  his  arguments  against 
the  principles  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
laid  down.  He  maintained  that  those 
principles  were  not  in  any  degree  sound  as 
applied  to  Ireland;  and  he  could  quote  the 
noble  Lord's  own  eloquent  words  to  show 
upon  what  different  grounds  and  principles 
their  Lordships  ought  to  legislate  for  that 
country,  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  law 
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^U«ii  UndBixrd  aod  tenutt  in  Ireb&dmiid 
m  EngUuML  The  only  sound  aqpinient 
advttieed  in  8ii|ifK>rt  of  the  Amendment, 
iraa  ndraneed  endrelj  upon  ft  wrong  prin- 
ciple. It  was  contended,  tiiat  this  was  a 
ueasnre  for  giving  employment  to  the  poor 
of  Ireland.  He  denied  that  proposition. 
It  was  a  Poor  Law  Bill,  and  that  was  the 
whole  principle  inroWed  in  it.  Dissenting 
as  he  did  from  the  principle  bud  down  hj 
the  nohle  Lord,  he  had  not  soi^t  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  into  the  many  points 
which  had  been  touched  npon  by  the  noble 
Lord,  because  he  (the  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
eard^  foresaw,  at  an  eanier  period  than 
the  noble  Lord  did,  that  a  great  majority 
of  their  Lordships  were  against  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  by  leare  withdrawn. 

Clause  29,  respecting  accounts  of  expen- 
diture, was  agreed  to. 

LoBO  MONTEAGLE  then  proposed  a 
Clause  enacting  that  certain  clauses  (four 
Sn  number)  in  the  Bill  should  be  in  opera- 
tion for  a  time  thereinafter  limited.  The 
noble  Lord  was  understood  to  suggest  that 
the  clause  should  be  inserted  in  the  BiD, 
and  be  considered  on  the  bringing  up  of  the 
report. 

LoBD  CAMPBELL  had  never,  smce  he 
had  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  their 
Lordships'  House,  been  more  astonished 
than  at  the  course  just  taken  by  his  noble 
Friend.  His  noble  Friend  proposed  the 
insertion  of  a  clause,  declaring  that  certain 
portions  of  the  Bill  should  be  enacted  for 
a  time  thereinafter  limited,  without  stating 
what  that  limitation  should  be.  Neither 
in  an  English  nor  in  an  Irish  Pariiament 
was  there  any  precedent  for  such  a  pro- 
ceeding. Considering  the  Pariiamentary 
experience  of  his  noble  Friend,  this  propo- 
sal would  certainly  not  redound  to  his  re- 
putation as  a  Pariiamentary  leader.  He 
was  a  little  surprised  at  his  noble  Friend 
baring  introduced  his  first  clause  at  the 
beginning  of  the  BUI,  declaring  that  the 
Bill  should  be  in  operation  for  a  time  there- 
in to  be  limited;  but  now  his  noble  Friend 
came  forward  with  a  second  clause  at  the 
end  of  the  Bill,  enacting  that  certain  fore- 
going clauses  should  be  permanent,  and 
others  temporary.  It  reminded  him  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  description  of  Melrose 
Abbey — that  it  was  all  "  buttress,  and 
buttress  of  ebon  and  ivory."  Were  the 
Committee  to  send  up  such  a  report,  it 
would  stultify  itself;  he  must  therefore 
most  earnestly  implore  his  noble  Friend  to 
reconsider  the  course  he  had  adopted.  His 


noble  Friend  appeared  to  have  been  mn^ 
at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  any  pardhilar  period. 
At  one  time  he  had  proposed  a  year;  but 
that  would  have  been  just  one  year  diort 
of  the  period  fixed  by  &e  noUe  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  Stanley)  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Qpeimtion  of  his  own  Amendment.  The 
noble  Lord's  Amendment  was  to  b^n  in 
1850,  while  Ins  noble  Friend  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle)  proposed  that  tiie  Bill  should  expire 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1849.  Such  were  the 
proceedings  of  those  who  were  opposing 
this  Bill !  However,  it  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary that  some  period  should  be  fixed 
by  his  noble  Friend. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  that  what 
he  originally  proposed  was,  that  the  chair- 
man should  report  progress,  which  he 
thought  would  have  been  a  conrenient 
course  for  all  parties;  but  he  would  now 
move  that  the  clause  be  added  to  the 
Bin. 

The  Eakl  of  SHAFTESBURY  (Chair- 
man  of  the  Committee)  read  the  clause, 
which  prorided  that  certain  clauses  in  the 
Bill  should  be  in  operation  till  the  1st  of 
September,  1850,  and  no  longer. 

The  MARQVBea  of  LANSDOWNB  wish- 
ed  everytiiing  to  be  done  regulariy.  He 
would  not  say  anything  either  as  assenting 
or  dissenting  from  the  Amendment;  but 
merely  assented  to  its  being  introduced 
into  the  Bill  for  tike  information  of  their 
Lordships,  that  it  might  be  discussed  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  was  of  opinion 
that  any  attempt  to  limit  to  a  definite  pe> 
riod  certain  clauses  of  the  Bill,  while  they 
left  the  remaining  clauses  unlimited,  could 
only  be  attended  with  the  most  misdiiev- 
ous  effects. 

Earl  GRET  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
declaration  from  his  noble  Friend;  for  on 
a  former  evening  the  vote  of  his  noble 
Friend  had  been  given  in  favour  of  a  pro- 
position, the  ineritable  tendency  of  which 
would  be  to  bring  about  those  results  now 
described  by  his  noble  Friend  as  mischiev- 
ous. Haring  gone  through  Committee, 
and  baring  made  some  clauses  permanent, 
while  others  were  to  cease  to  operate  within 
a  certain  period,  it  would  be  contrary  to 
common  sense  if  they  did  not  now  name 
the  period  when  these  latter  clauses  should 
terminate.  He  would  leave  it  to  tbe  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley)  and  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Monteagle)  to  fight  the  battle 
between  them,  whether  the  period  should 
be  one,  two,  or  three  years;  no  one  could 
suppose  that  when  they  had  once  intro- 
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dvced  the  principle  of  out-door  relief  in 
Ireland,  they  would  ever  Bucceed,  even  if 
they  dared  to  make  the  attempt,  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  syBtetti.  He  trusted,  how- 
ever, they  would  have  the  opportunity,  he- 
fbre  this  measure  became  law,  of  reconsid- 
ering this  most  important  question. 

Barl  FITZWILLIAM  protested  that 
his  only  object  was,  to  itaake  the  Bill  work 
in  a  manner  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the 
Country. 

The  ARCHBisttop  of  DUBLIN  thought 
that  it  was  a  wise  policy  to  limit  the  oper- 
ation of  the  new  principle,  that  of  out- 
door relief,  which  they  were  about  to  apply 
to  Ireland;  and  he  did  not  see  anything 
inconsistent  in  making  permanent  those 
parts  of  the  measure  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  this  new  principle.  There 
eould  be  no  objection  to  their  legislating 
permanently  on  principles  already  recog- 
nised; while  there  was  the  greatest  possi- 
ble objection  to  adopting,  unless  they  had 
previously  made  an  experiment,  j^rinciples 
Dut  imperfectly  understood,  and,  when  car- 
ried out,  confessedly  attended  with  dan- 
ger. 

The  Marquess  of  WESTMEATH  con- 
sidered that  the  limitation  of  the  Bill  Was 
due  to  the  feelinffs  of  the  people  and  the 
fears  of  the  landlords. 

The  Earl  of  WICfeLOW  stated,  that 
the  principal  object  he  had  in  view  in 
bringing  forward  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice,  to  limit  the  operation  of 
the  whole  Bill  to  three  years,  was,  to  in- 
sure the  attention  of  Parliament  being 
early  called  to  the  effect  of  such  a  compre- 
hensive measure  on  the  condition  of  the 
people.  He  had  no  wish  at  all  to  injure 
the  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  sug- 
gested that  the  Motion  should  be  deferred 
until  the  report  was  brought  up. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  acquiesced  m 
the  proposal. 

Amendments  postponed. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  then  moved  the 
Amendment  which  had  been  the  subject 
of  conversation  on  a  former  evening,  and 
which  he  had  delayed  introducing  at  the 
request  of  the  noble  Marquess,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  provide  an  effectual  pre- 
ventive against  rates  being  made  auxiliary 
to  the  payment  of  rents  or  wages. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  sug- 
gested that  the  noble  Lord  should  allow 
his  clause  to  be  printed,  and  take  the  dis- 
cussion upon  it  on  the  bringing  up  of  the 
report. 


Lbkib  MONTBAGLIi  had  no  ebjeotiott 
to  this  proposal,  and  accordingly  withdrew 
the  clause  for  the  present. 

House  resumed.     Bill  reported. 

House  adjourned. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  May  10,  1847. 

Murvrnu]  Pobuc  Bfuu*  1°  Ywutknu  Aettomt  Timi* 
piks  Roadt  (Ireland) ;  Lunatic  Aaylums  (Irdand). 

T*  House  of  Commons  Costs  TaxaUon. 

Jlrf(»rfatf.— Transference  of  Lands  (Scotland);  HcrHable 
SeearMca  far  Debt  (Scotland)  i  Burgee  Tenure  tSoo^ 
]and)T  Punislimeat  of  Vagrants,  6tc  (Ireland);  Poor 
Relief  Supervision  (Ireland)  (No.  S). 

8*  and  paned:  — Nairal  Service  of  Boyt;  Draikiap  dt 


Pi(TiTioNa  Prbbkntsd.  By  Mr.  East,  ft-om  Winchester« 
Tor  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Marriage. — By  Mr.  Baine, 
ftom  Westminster,  and  Captain  Boldero,  tnm  Chippen- 
hami  for  Inquiiy  rtapeetiaf  the  R^ah  of  Sattara.— By 
Mr.  Brotberton,  fh>ni  leveral  places,  against  the  U«e  of 
Grain  in  Breweries  and  DistUIeries. — ^By  Mr.  f  orbes,  f^om 
Cocnmissionart  of  Supply  of  the  County  of  Stirling,  fbr 
Repeal  of  the  Bank  of  Bi^laod  Charter  Act.-  By  Mr. 
B.  Denison  and  other  hon.  Memben,  Arom  several  plaoei, 
for  Regulating  the  QuaNBcations  of  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists.— By  Mr.  Dugdale,  Drocn  Solihull,  and  Lord  Johm 
Ruisall,  firom  Pattishall,  in  favour  of  Ae  proposed  PJas 
of  Education. — By  several  hon.  MemherPt  from  a  great 
skany  plaon,  for  and  against  the  Health  6t  Towns  Bill.— 
By  Sir  W.  Clay,  ftom  the  Paridi  of  Saint  Maiy,  Whll»> 
diapel,  Loodont  and  Eari  Jermya,  tram  Bury  St  E<t 
mund^,  for  Alteration  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill.  — 
By  Mr.  Smollett,  fVom  Commissioners  of  Supply  of  the 
County  of  DumJbarton,  in  A^our  of  the  Heriiataie  Seeo^ 
rities  fbr  Debt  (Scotiand);  Burgage  Tenure  (Scotland) i 
Transference  of  Land  (ScoUand) ;  Service  of  Heirs  (Scot- 
land); and  Crown  Charten  (Scotland)  Bills.— By  Mr. 
Stansfleld,  Drom  Huddersfldd,  against  the  Highways  BUL 
^By  several  hon*  Members,  from  a  great  many  places,  ia 
fltvour  of  the  Medical  Registration  and  Medical  Law 
Amendment  BUI.— By  Mr.  Liddell,  ttom  South  Shields, 
•gafaist  tfie  Repeal  of  the  Navigatim  Law& — By  Cohmd 
Austen,  ttom  Officers  connected  with  the  Admiaistratioft 
of  the  Poor  Law  in  England  and  Wales,  for  a  Super- 
annuaUop  Fund.— By  Mr.  Mr.  J.  (yConnell,  from  Duna* 
maggia,  for  AlteratioD  of  the  Poor  Relief  (Iretaad)  BUI. 
— By  Admiral  Gordon,  Arom  several  places,  against  the 
Registering  Births,  dec.  (Scotland) ;  and  Marriage  (Scot- 
land) BQIs.— By  Sir  W.  Clay,  tram  Mile  End,  for  referring 
National  Di^aftes  to  ArbitratkNi. 

SUSPENSION  OF  THE  COEN  LAWS. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  said,  that  the  nohle 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
the  6ther  night  stated,  that  it  was  not  hii 
intention  to  take  any  steps  for  prohlhiting 
the  exportation  of  corn  from  this  conn  try; 
but  since  the  noble  Lord  made  that  state- 
ment com  had  risen  in  price  nearly  30;. 
per  quarter,  -and  there  was  all  probability 
of  a  further  rise  taking  place.  He  now 
wished  to  ask,  whether  the  Goyemment 
had  any  intention  of  prohibiting  the  use  of 
grain  Sn  distilleries  fbr  a  limited  period  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  the  hon.  Member's  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  use  of  grain  in  dis- 
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tiUeries  ;  I  wiD,  however,  state,  that  on 
an  early  day  I  shall  propose  a  continuance 
of  the  sospension  of  the  com  law  for  three 
months. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET— LOAN  (DISCOUNT 
ON  INSTALMENTS). 

House  in  Committee  on  the  Loan  Acts. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  Sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  need 
add  much  to  what  I  stated  to  the  House 
on  Friday  night,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  course 
they  intend  to  adopt  in  the  present  state  of 
the  money  market.  I  stated  on  Friday 
that  I  shoidd  propose  in  the  Committee  to- 
night a  resolution  enahling  Government  to 
allow  interest  hy  way  of  discount  upon  all 
sums  of  money  paid  up  hy  the  contractors 
for  the  loan  in  anticipation  of  the  instal- 
ments due  on  a  future  day.  That,  Sir,  is 
the  resolution  I  am  ahout  to  put  into  your 
hands.  I  have  already  said  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  I  shoidd  state  much  in  ad- 
dition to  what  I  addressed  to  the  House 
on  Friday  night,  hecause  I  then  put  the 
House  in  possession  of  the  views  of  the 
Government  on  the  suhject,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  precise  amount  of  the  dis- 
count which  it  was  our  intention  to  propose. 
But  it  may  he  as  well  that  I  should  make 
some  additional  statement  to  what  I  then 
advanced,  and  I  will  do  so  very  shortly. 
We  do  not  suppose,  as  has  heen  represent- 
ed, that  this  measure  will  he  sufficient  to 
put  an  end  to  all  panic  and  pressure  on  the 
money  market^  which  would  he  anticipat- 
ing from  it  consequences  utterly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  what  it  is  calculated  to  produce, 
and  disproportioncd  to  what  any  Govern- 
ment could  posBihly  effect  in  such  a  state 
of  things  as  the  present.  Every  one  who 
considers  the  present  high  price  of  com, 
and  the  pressure  which  it  occasions  among 
the  manufacturing  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, as  well  as  the  high  price  of  cot- 
ton and  other  articles — chiefly  those  of 
general  consumption — must  he  conscious 
of  the  pressure  and  suffering  which  are 
felt  among  various  classes.  To  relieve 
that  to  the  full  extent,  is,  I  am  per- 
suaded, heyond  the  power  of  any  Go- 
vernment. While,  therefore,  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate that  any  complete  relief  can  he 
given  hy  the  measure  I  now  propose,  I 
may  he  permitted  to  make  a  statement 
of  what  I  do  anticipate  from  the  measures 
which  the  Government  are  ahout  to  adopt. 
I  am  aware  that  hy  the  proposals  we  make, 
an  additional  harden  will  he  placed  upon 


the  puhlie;  hut  I  think  it  would  be  had 
economy  if  this  harden  were  not  submitted 
to,  and  this  course  not  adopted.  I  think  the 
House  vrill  be  of  opinion,  that  it  may  be 
well  worth  while  to  pay  an  additional  sum 
at  present,  for  the  advantage  of  keeping 
up  the  price  of  Government  secnrities  of 
any  and  every  description.  The  House  ia 
aware  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  on  money 
at  the  present  moment;  of  the  high  price 
which  all  are  obliged  to  pay  who  want  it; 
and  that  the  rate  of  interest  upon  Exche- 
quer-bills  is  much  below  that  of  thoae 
other  secnrities  which  come  into  competi- 
tion with  them.  Exchequer-bills  have,  ia 
consequence,  if  saleable  at  all,  been  selling 
at  a  discount,  and  great  loss  has  been  sus- 
tained by  those  who  held  them.  I  think 
it  right,  therefore,  and  good  economy,  to 
raise  the  rate  of  interest  on  them,  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  a  level  with  other  competmg 
securities.  I  also  believe  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous, and  will  tend  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure on  the  money  market,  if  we  allow,  aa 
I  propose,  a  discount  on  prepayment  of 
the  loan.  I  believe  that  the  two  measurea 
we  propose,  of  raising  the  rate  of  interest 
on  Exchequer-bills,  and  of  allowing  dis- 
count on  advances  upon  the  loan,  are  india- 
pensably  necessary  for  the  sake  of  the  eredit 
of  the  Government,  and  to  keep  up  the  price 
of  its  securities ;  and,  moreover,  that  they 
will  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  money 
market,  partly  by  letting  loose  a  qaantitj 
of  money  which  has  been  held  in  conse- 
quence of  the  alarm,  and  still  more  by  re- 
moving that  want  of  confidence  which  haa 
pervaded  all  classes  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity. The  representations  which  have 
reached  us  have  been,  that  the  merchanta 
and  manufacturers  have  not  been  able  to 
carry  on  their  operations  because  they 
could  not  get  their  bills  discoanted,  and 
that  the  country  bankers  could  not  dis- 
count their  bills  because  they  in  turn 
could  not  get  their  bills  re-discoanted  in 
London,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do. 
I  have  also  been  informed,  from  authorities 
on  which  I  can  roly,  that  the  large  sum  of 
money  which  has  been  advanced  on  railroad 
shares,  has  affected,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  amount  of  available  capital  whidi 
would  otherwise  have  been  employed  ia 
discounting  bills.  I  find  also  that  a  sys- 
tem which  formerly  prevailed,  to  a  small 
extent,  has  recently  been  extensively 
adopted;  and  that  monied  men  in  Loo- 
don,  instead  of  investing  their  mooej 
in  securities,  have  been  in  the  habit  gf 
placing  it  at  call  with  the  bill  broken. 
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Tbe  amount,  tberefore,  placed  with  the 
bill  brokers  induced  them  to  look  far  and 
wide  for  bills  to  discount,  and  this  tended 
very  much  to  increase  the  amount  of  bills 
discounted  and  re-discounted  in  the  coun- 
try. When  the  alarm  came,  then  the  bUl 
brokers  were  obliged  to  return  the  money 
which  had  been  thus  deposited  with  them ; 
and  this  increased,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
pressure  on  the  money  market.  From 
the  unsaleability  of  Exchequer-bills,  the 
parties  who  held  them,  having  been  unable 
to  realize  money  upon  them,  were  under 
the  strongest  necessity  of  calling  on  the 
bill  brokers  to  return  the  money  which 
had  been  deposited  with  them.  The  con- 
sequence of  raising  the  rate  of  interest 
will  be,  that  a  premium  on  Exchequer-bills 
will  enable  these  parties  to  dispense  with 
the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the  bill  bro- 
kers, and  thus  contracting  the  means  of 
discount.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  an  ad- 
vance in  the  interest  on  Exchequer-bills 
will  have  a  considerable  effect  in  alleviating 
the  pressure  on  the  money  market;  and  I 
confidently  hope,  from  what  I  hear,  that 
the  effect  of  the  measure  will  be  to  put  a 
good  deal  of  money  again  into  circulation. 
1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  the  Bank  of  England 
to  have  done  this,  except  for  the  last  power 
which  I  propose  to  give  by  the  resolution 
of  the  Committee,  enabling  the  contractors 
for  the  loan  to  pay  up  their  contributions 
upon  receiving  interest  by  way  of  discount 
upon  their  instalments.  The  object  of 
the  Government  was  to  put  themselves 
in  funds,  without  its  being  necessary  for 
them  to  make  demands  on  the  Bank  for 
assistance.  The  statements  that  are  abroad 
of  the  demand  made  by  the  Government 
on  the  Bank  during  the  last  quarter,  have 
been  exceedingly  exaggerated.  I  had  fore- 
warned the  Bank  early  in  the  quarter  of 
what  the  probable  amount  would  be ;  and, 
therefore,  I  made  neither  an  extraordinary 
nor  an  unexpected  demand  on  the  Bank. 
But  1  was  told  that  something  like  an 
assurance  or  pledge  was  given  when  the 
Bank  charter  was  passed,  that  no  such 
assistance  would  be  required.  I  never  en- 
tertained such  an  expectation ;  but  I  did 
expect  that  in  consequence  of  another  mea- 
sure— that  for  the  equalization  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends  in  the  four  quarters 
of  the  year — ^there  would  be  less  occasion 
for  assistance  from  the  Bank  in  two  of 
those  quarters,  because,  as  there  was  a 
larger  amount  of  dividends  due  in  Jan- 
uary and  July  than  in  April  and  October, 


the  necessity  for  extraordinary  aid  was 
greater  in  the  two  first-mentioned  quarters. 
I,  therefore,  thought  that  it  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly wise  measure,  in  reducing  the 
3^  per  cent  Annuities,  to  make  the  divi- 
dends payable  in  April  and  October,  instead 
of  in  January  and  July:  but  the  inevitable 
consequence  was,  that  so  far  as  the  April 
and  October  quarters  are  concerned,  the 
probability  of  a  demand  for  assistance  from 
the  Bank  was  increased  and  not  dimin- 
ished. Now,  with  respect  to  the  practice 
of  requiring  advances  from  the  Bank  at 
the  periods  of  payment  of  the  dividends, 
generally,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I  will 
read  an  extract  from  what  I  said  in  1844, 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  myself  against 
the  supposition  of  having  anticipated  that 
the  Bank  would  not  be  required  to  give 
the  usual  advances  on  Exchequer-bills,  and 
which  it  is  perfectly  safe  and  proper  for 
them  to  do.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1844, 
I  said — 

"With  these  powers,  I  apprehend  that  the  Bank 
of  England  will  continue  to  perform  all  the  func- 
tions which  she  has  hitherto  discharged  with  so 
much  advantage  and  convenience  to  the  public; 
as,  for  instance,  making  the  quarteriy  advances 
at  the  payment  of  the  dividends.  There  will  be 
no  less  need  of  this  than  before.  I  am  glad  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  approval 
of  the  course  which  the  Grovemment  took  in  re- 
ducing the  S|  per  cents,  of  transferring  the  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends  on  the  new  stock  to  the  spring 
and  autunm  quarters.  This  will  have  tho  effidct 
of  equalising  the  payment  of  the  dividends  in  the 
four  quarters,  and  is  a  very  judicious  measure. 
In  the  same  way,  the  Bank  will,  I  conceive,  as 
heretofore,  make  advances  on  deficiency  bills,  and 
for  rendering  assistance  to  the  trade  of  the  country 
in  periods  of  difficulty.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  done  out  of  the  capital  of  the 
Bank ;  and,  with  proper  caution  and  prudence,  I 
believe  no  difficulty  need  arise.  The  only  mistake 
which  has  been  to  be  deprecated  is,  when  the 
Bank  made  the  fiital  mistake  of  substituting  for 
advances  of  capital,  inereased  issues  of  notes." 

No  other  person  but  myself  advei*ted  to 
the  subject  during  those  discussions.  The 
probable  demand  in  future  quarters  of 
this  assistance  was  thus  foreseen,  and  no 
expectations  were  held  out  that  it  would 
not  be  made;  though,  by  equalizing  the 
payment  of  the  dividends,  the  proba- 
bility was,  that  no  excessive  amount 
would  be  required.  The  time  of  requir- 
ing these  advances  may  always  be  fore- 
seen, and  the  Bank  has  ample  time  to 
make  provision  for  them  beforehand.  I 
am  ready  to  admit  that  it  is  very  desirable 
to  avoid  making  similar  demands  as  much 
as  possible,  and  that  we  shoidd  pay  the 
dividends  without  requiring  the  aid  of  the 
Bank.   With  that  view,  I  think  it  desirable 
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to  hold  out  induoemenls  to  the  contracton 
of  the  last  loan,  in  order  that  hj  the  instal- 
ments being  paid  up»  the  balances  in  the 
Exchequer  may  be  such  a9  to  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bank. 
I  believe  that  it  will  be  good  policy  and 
good  economy  to  ease  the  money  market 
la  any  way  we  can.  I  shall  always  be  glad 
to  apord  any  reasonable  facilities  to  the 
gentlemen  who  contracted  the  last  loan. 
In  consequence  of  circumstances  which 
neither  they  nor  the  Qovemment  could 
Ibresee,  it  has  not  been  a  very  good  bar- 
gain for  them.  I  believe  it  is  no  advantage 
to  a  Government  in  any  of  its  departments 
to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  for  if  it  attempt 
that  it  is  sure  to  pay  for  it  in  the  end;  and 
I  believe  it  is  equally  opposed  to  the  in- 
terest of  both  parties.  Neither  do  I  agree 
that  this  need  necessarily  entail  any  con- 
siderable loss  upon  the  public.  It  is  quite 
certain,  that  if  trade  comes  to  a  stand-still, 
the  revenue  must  inevitably  suffer.  Within 
the  fortnight  during  which  the  panic  pre- 
vailed, the  receipts  in  the  Customs  and 
other  branches  of  the  revenue  fell  off; 
but  matters  have  since  resumed  their 
usual  course,  and  I  an^  glad  to  hear  to-day 
that  they  are  in  a  much  better  condi- 
tion— that  the  power  which  many  per- 
sons have  felt  they  had  of  obtaining  loans 
on  Exchequer-bills,  has  to  a  great  extent  ob- 
viated the  necessity  of  making  those  loans; 
and  that  the  demand  upon  the  Bank  for 
loans,  even  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  has 
been  to  a  very  much  less  amount  than  was 
anticipated  at  the  time  the  announcement 
was  made.  I  stated,  on  Friday,  the 
amount  which  had  been  advanced  by  the 
Bank  on  that  day;  on  Saturday  and  to- 
day no  very  great  amount  has  been  asked 
for,  and  in  all  respects  the  money  market 
is  easier.  The  nrice  of  stocks  has  to  a 
small  extent  declined;  but  that  has  been 
partly  owing  to  the  rise  of  price  of  Exche- 
quer-bills, compared  with  which  they  are 
rather  lower  then  tbcy  otherwise  would 
have  been.  The  report  I  have  to-day  re- 
ceived from  the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  is,  that,  upon  the  whole,  things 
have  been  easier  t(>4ay;  that  there  has 
been  a  very  moderate  demand  for  loans  on 
Exchequer-bills;  that  there  has  been  a  fur* 
ther  influx  of  gold  from  Holland,  to  the 
amount  of  29,000/. ;  and  ^at  late  news 
from  America  brings  such  advices  with  re- 
gard to  the  exchanges  as  to  render  the 
rorther  export  of  gold  from  this  countrr 
exceedingiT  improbable.  I  should  be  much 
nort  eonfiaent  aa  to  oar  fittnie  prospeets  I 


but  for  the  one  circumstance  of  the  rise  in 
the  price  of  com.  So  far  as  the  mere 
monetary  pressure  goes  in  London^  I  hope 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  passing  away;  and 
I  trust  that,  with  renewed  confldenee  in 
the  City,  confidence  may  be  restored  in  the 
provinces,  and  that  the  check  to  trade 
which  has  been  anticipated  may  not  take 
place.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  price  of  com  does  constitote  a 
most  material  cause  of  anxiety.  It  is  right 
the  House  should  know  that  the  import** 
tion  of  com  goes  on  to  an  extent,  I  ^ould 
have  thought,  perfectly  sufficient  to  check 
any  rise  of  price.  A  certain  quantity  of 
com  has  been  exported  fix>m  this  country: 
about  132,000  quarters  were  exported  in 
the  course  of  the  last  month;  but  in  the 
same  period  we  imported  432,000  quarters. 
In  the  week  ending  the  28th  of  April, 
the  quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour* 
Indian  com  and  Indian  com  meal,  entered 
for  home  consumption  was  200,034  quar- 
ters; and  the  entries  of  all  descriptions 
of  gnun,  amounted  to  333,273  quarters; 
being  equal  to  the  food  of  17,000,000 
persons  for  a  week.  These  importatioiia 
are  so  considerable,  that  it  might  have  be«ai 
thought  they  would  have  el^ecked  the  rise 
of  prices.  [Lord  O.  Bsntimck:  Are  these 
the  actual  importations?]  No;  but  the 
entries  for  home  ccmsnmption.  [An  Hon. 
Member:  What  were  Uie  imporU?]  I 
oannot  give  you  the  imports  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grain,  but  I  can  state  that 
the  imports  of  breadstuffs  were  about 
196,000  quarters,  and  the  diminution  of 
the  quantity  in  the  warehouses  during  the 
week  had  been  about  3,000  quarters.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  need  state  anything 
further  on  this  subject.  I  will  only  add, 
that,  since  Friday  night,  I  have  deter- 
mined to  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the 
terms  of  the  payment  of  discount.  I  have 
this  morning  seen  the  contractors  for  the 
loan,  and  they  represented  to  me  that  if 
they  were  forced  to  pay  up  their  instal- 
ments within  the  time  I  named  on  Friday, 
it  might  have  the  effect  of  considerably  de» 
pressing  the  price  of  stock,  and  would,  of 
course  deprive  them  of  one  of  their  great 
inducements  to  pay  up  the  instabnents; 
and  they  suggested  that  a  further  time 
should  be  afforded.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  give  them  an  inducement  to  pay  up  a 
portion  of  the  loan  before  the  18th  of  June, 
and  also  a  further  inducement— but  not 
at  so  high  a  rate  of  interest — ^to  pay  up 
the  remainder  of  the  loan  before  the  Octo- 
ber dindeada  beoone  doe.  The  right  hoii* 
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Baronet  concluded  by  moving  tbe  following 
Resolution : — 

"  That  every  contribntor  towards  the  Loan  of 
eight  millions  made  in  this  present  year,  who  shall 
pay  into  the  Bank  of  England  any  sum  of  money 
4m  account  of  any  future  instalment  of  his  centric 
bution,  on  or  before  the  eighteenth  day  of  June  next, 
shall  be  allowed  an  interest  by  way  of  discount, 
after  the  rs^te  of  five  pounds  per  centum  ^r  an- 
num ;  and  every  contributor  who  shall  m  like 
manner  pay  up  any  sum  of  money  after  the 
eighteenth  day  of  June,  on  or  before  the  tenth 
day  of  September  next,  shall  be  allowed  an  in- 
terest by  way  of  discount,  after  the  rate  of  four 
pounds  per  centum  per  annum,  on  the  sum  so  ad- 
vanced on  account  of  any  such  instalment,  to  be 
computed  firom  the  day  on  which  such  payment 
shall  be  made,  to  the  day  on  which  such  instal- 
ment would  be  due,  in  pursuance  of  the  contract 
entered  into  for  raising  the  said  Loan." 

Mr.  HUME  considered  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House  had  given  no  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  the  course  he  was  pursuing.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that 
the  course  taken  by  capitalists,  in  placing 
their  money  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
from  whom  they  might  have  it  at  their 
call,  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  produced  the  present  pressure.    Why* 
he  had  always  supposed  that  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  banking  would  be  to 
place  disposable  capital  where  it  would  be 
ready  at  command,  and  thus  prevent  the 
embarrassment    that  might   result   from 
fixed  investments.     The  hon.  Baronet  had 
also  attributed  the  pressure  to  the  system 
of  discount  and  re-discount;  but  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  wished  to  know  what  that  had  to 
do  with  the  currency  of  the  country  ?     He 
certainly  expected  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  have  taken  a  review 
of  the  changes  made  in  1844  and  subse- 
quently;  that  he  would  have  considered 
whether  the  anticipations  then  held  out 
had  been  realized;  and  that,  if  they  had 
not  been  realized,  he  would — as  he  pos- 
sessed better  means  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  than  any  Member  of 
that  House— have  given  some  explanation 
of  the  extraordinary  pressure  which  had 
taken  place.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  had  not  taken  this  course,  but 
had  read    a    quotation  from  one  of  his 
own  speeches,    which    certainly  did  not 
agree  with  his  recollection;  for  he  remem- 
bered that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sif  R.  Peel)  stated  that  the  arrangements 
he  had  made  for  separating  the  bank  of 
issue  from  the  bank  of  deposit  would  place 
the  currency  of  the  country  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent situation  firom  that  in  which  it  had 


previously  been.     He  (Mr.  Hume)  consid* 
ered  that  it  was  most  wise  and  prudent 
to  separate  those  two  departments ;   but 
the  great  change  which  took  place  at  the 
time  he  referred  to  was  the  fixing  of  the 
amount  which  the  bank  of  issue  should  be 
at  liberty  to  issue.     Another  great  change 
then  made  was  that  which  placed  the  Bank 
of  England,  with  all  its  resources,  exactly 
in  the  same  situation  in  many  respects  witli 
all  other  banks  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
The  managers  of  the  Bank  of  England 
had  the  full  discretion  of  discounting  or 
not,  as  they  chos^  ;  and,  whatever  opinion 
might  have  been  formed  of  the  proceedinga 
of  the  Bank  within  the  last  two  or  thre^ 
months,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  could  only  say  tha( 
its  managers  were  bound,  in  conducting 
their  business,  to  pay  regard  to  the  cus* 
tomers  they  had  to  dei^  with,  and  to  the 
deposits  placed  in  their  hands;  and  they 
alone  could  be  the  judges  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  shoidd  go  in  discounting.     On 
this  ground,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  was  not  dis? 
posed  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  Bank 
of  England  with  regard  to  these  trapsac* 
tions,  because,  unless  they  were  conversant 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  and  with  the 
nature  of  its  securities,  it  wa?  utterly  inph 
possible  for    any  individuals  to  form  n 
correct  opinion  on  the  subject.     He  be- 
lieved that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite 
(Sir  R.  P^el)  never  contemplated  the  de? 
pendence  of  the  Government  upon    tho 
Bank  for  advances;  and  when  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  in  ofSce  he  beliove4 
there  was  money  enough  in  the  Treasury, 
at  any  time  for  the  payment  of  the  divi* 
dends.      He  ha4  always  contended  that 
the  Bank  of  England  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  pay  in  notes,  while  other  bankers 
were  compelled  to  pay  in  bullion ;   and  he 
had  also  objected  to  any  connexion  between 
the  Government  and  the  Bank  of  England. 
He  considered  that  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  duties  of  a  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  to  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  pay  the  regular  demands 
made  upon  it,  without  being  obhged  to 
apply  to  any  man,  or  anybody  of  men,  for 
assistance.     If  this  course  had  been  pur- 
sued, he  believed  that  the  alarm  and  pres- 
sure which  were  now  experienced  would 
never  have  existed.  He  thought,  therefore, 
that  the  Government  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  depend  upon  the  Bank  for  advances  to 
assist  in  the  payment  of  the  dividends. 
He  thought  that  freedom  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  any  body  of  men  to  issue  notes  as 
they  pleased,  so  long  as  they  paid  them  ia 
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40,000,000?.,  whereas  ihe  gold  scarcely 
reached  16,000,000/.,  proving  they  were 
not  within  150  per  cent  of  a  truly  metallic 
currency.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  was 
fond  of  casting  contumely  on  the  opinions 
of  those  who  differed  with  him  on  this 
suhject;  but  there  was  great  reason  in 
their  statement  of  the  case,  and  there 
was  this  fundamental  fallacy  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Baronet — he 
assumed  the  gold  standard  to  be  the  an- 
cient standard  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
which  was  not  the  fact,  for  the  standard 
of  Elizabeth  was  silver.  The  Act  of  1819 
was  based  upon  the  principle  of  the  ridicu- 
lous resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Vansittart, 
that  a  H.  note  and  Is,  were  equal  to  a 
guinea;  whereas  it  was  well  known  they 
were  5s.  or  6s.  less  in  value.  And  the 
practical  effect  of  the  measure  was,  that 
pecuniary  engagements  contracted  in  a 
depreciated  currency  were  rendered  pay- 
able in  a  currency  20  or  25  per  cent  higher 
in  value.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
pressure  of  every  private  and  of  the  public 
debt  was  enhanced  proportionably;  and 
taking  this  additional  pressure  at  only  10 
per  cent,  this  boasted  Act  of  1819,  by 
its  effect  upon  the  national  debt  alone, 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  this  country 
an  additional  burden  of  80,000,0002. ;  in 
fact,  however,  the  increase  had  been  much 
more  than  10  per  cent.  The  gold  standard 
(as  had  been  well  shown  by  Lord  Ashburton 
in  his  speech  of  1844)  was  a  new  invention, 
not  older  than  1798.  Previously  to  the  Act 
of  that  year,  a  man  could  have  paid  1002. 
in  silver  or  gold;  and  if  paid  in  silver,  the 
value  of  which  in  1844  was  5s,  2d,  per 
ounce,  the  1002.  would  have  been,  at  that 
rate,  paid  by  952.  6s,  Sd,  The  Acts  of 
1798  and  1819,  however,  obliged  a  man 
to  pay  his  debts  in  gold,  which  alone  taxed 
the  debtor  to  the  extent  of  42.  I3s.  4c2.  per 
cent  beyond  the  debt  he  had  contracted, 
owing  to  the  different  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  gold  being  in  that  proportion 
dearer  than  silver.  The  imposing  of  an  en- 
hanced standard  upon  the  people  of  this 
country,  forcing  the  people  to  deal  in  dear 
money,  entered  into  the  cost  of  production 
and  added  to  it,  thereby  detracting  from 
the  profits  of  the  agriculturist  and  of 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  earnings  of 
the  labourer.  He  had  urged  this  ques- 
tion in  that  House  and  out  of  it,  in  pri- 
vate and  in  public.  When  he  saw  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth  bring  forward  his  great  free-trade 
measure  of  last  year,  he  told  him  that  he 


maintained  a  monetary  systetn  adverse  to 
that  recommended  by  the  greatest  autho- 
rities on  the  question  of  free  trade.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  seemed  determined  to 
subject  the  producers  of  this  country  to  a 
degree  of  competition  greater  than  Adam 
Smith  or  Ricardo  contemplated,  knowing 
well  that  he  had  burdened  them  with  ft 
currency  far  more  expensive  and  costly 
than  those  authorities  ever  contemplated. 
If  had  been  said  that  the  Act  of  1819 
might  have  been  an  injustice,  but  that 
those  who  suffered  from  it  were  dead — that 
their  broken  hearts  had  ceased  to  beat — 
that  their  children  had  sunk  into  a  lower 
rank  of  life,  and  were  content:  but  he 
knew  that  it  was  a  fallacy  to  restrict  the 
effects  of  that  Act  within  so  narrow  a  com- 
pass ;  and  for  these  reasons^  he  (Mr.  New- 
degate)  would  maintain  it  was  an  atiom, 
that  any  measure  which  went  to  alter  the 
value  and  the  quantity  of  money  in  any 
country,  could  neither  oe  partial  nor  tem- 
porary in  its  effect.  It  coidd  not  be  par- 
tial, because  money  was  the  universal  me- 
dium of  exchange;  and  it  could  not  be 
temporary,  because  money  was  the  token 
of  account.  He  would  repeat,  that  the 
effect  of  any  measure  which  permanently 
altered  the  currency,  could  neither  be  par- 
tial nor  temporary  in  its  effects;  and  if  the 
House  were  told,  as  they  had  been  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  himself,  that  the  Bill 
of  1844  must  be  considered  as  the  neces- 
sary complement  of  the  measure  of  1819; 
and  if  the  result  of  that  measure  were,  as 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Lancashire  (Mr.  Brown),  that  we  must 
either  modify  the  system,  or  starve  the 
population,  he  trusted  that  when  the  House 
entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  inquiry  would  not  be  a  partial 
one,  but  that  there  would  be  an  efficient 
and  a  searching  inquiry.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  argued  the  other  day  that  the 
amount  of  the  standard  of  value  could  not 
determine  the  exchanges,  and  that  it  could 
not  alter  the  effect  of  a  drain  of  bul- 
lion; but  from  this  opinion  he  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  begged  to  differ,  his  conviction  being, 
that  if  the  currency  were  more  diffused — if 
it  were  more  ample— although  it  might  still 
be  based  on  a  lower  metallic  standard, 
that  any  contraction  which  might  occur 
would  not  be  so  severely  felt  by  the  pro- 
ducers in  this  country.  Why,  was  it  not 
clear,  that  if  a  convertible  currency  were 
ample,  as  ours  might  be  rendered,  that  an 
abstraction  of  any  proportion  of  it  would  be 
less  felt  than  if  it  were,  as  it  was,  insuffi- 
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affairs  of  the  Bank,  either  directlj  or  indi- 
rectly;  and  he  trusted  that  the  warning 
then  given  hy  the  nohle  Lord  would  have 
its  effect.  To  suhject  the  power  of  the  Bank 
to  any  Government  or  any  one  individual, 
was  to  place  the  property  of  millions  un- 
der his  feet,  suhject  to  his  caprice  or  his 
political  hias.  He  must  say  he  was  not 
prepared  the  other  evening  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  declare  that  he  ex- 
pected the  Bank  directors  to  conform 
their  practice  to  the  wants  of  the  country. 
Why,  they  had  no  alternative  hut  to  act 
as  they  had  done;  for  in  1844  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  stated  that  he  expected  the 
hanking  department  should  he  governed 
on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  regu- 
lated any  other  hody  dealing  with  Bank  of 
England  notes.  If  the  Bank  directors  an* 
derstood  what  the  spirit  of  the  Bank  Act 
was,  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  satisfied 
that  they  knew  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
House  of  Commons  did.  But  it  appeared 
from  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  remark, 
that  the  Bank  directors  had  not  found 
it  out  yet.  Well,  now  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  declared  he  expected  the  direc- 
tors to  regulate  their  husiness  with  4 
view  to  the  convenience  of  the  country: 
this  was  contranr  to  what  he  had  stated, 
both  in  1844  and  1819.  Sir  Robert  Peel  de- 
clared in  1 81 9,  that "  they,  as  a  public  body, 
must  not  be  surprised  to  have  their  official 
conduct  questioned;  and  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should,  at  least,  doubt  whether 
that  was  the  institution,  to  the  discretion  of 
whose  directors  were  or  ought  to  be  con- 
fided the  pecuniary  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  the  British  community."  "  What- 
ever were  their  opinions,  it  was  now  the 
proper  moment  to  relieve  them  (the  direc- 
tors) from  the  duty  of  attending  to  such 
concerns."  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  spoke  of  the  Bsnk  directors  as 
a  body  of  individuals  who  took  upon  them- 
selves, forsooth,  the  guardianship  of  the 
interests  of  the  country;  contemptuously 
remarking  '*  that  he  wanted  no  such  guar- 
dianship." If,  after  having  for  thirty 
years  attempted  to  establish  a  self-acting 
principle  which  should  relieve  the  Bank 
directors  from  the  exercise  of  any  discre- 
tionary power,  the  admission  was  now 
made  that  the  Bank  directors  ought  to 
have  exercised  a  control  through  the  bank- 
ing department,  with  a  view  to  the  public 
safety,  then  he  would  assert  that  the  object 
of  the  Acts  of  1819  and  of  1844  had  failed, 
and  that  the  self-acting  principle  upon 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  currency 
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cient.  Was  it  not  easier  to  give  from  or  to 
lose  from  their  abundance  than  from  their 
poverty,  even  if  their  gift  or  loss  bore  the 
same  proportion  to  their  all  in  the  one 
case,  and  in  the  other?  The  real  question, 
however,  which  had  been  raised  that  even- 
ing was,  whether  the  Bank  of  England 
should  be  allowed  to  advance  further  on 
securities.  The  point  seemed  now  to  be, 
whether  the  sum  of  14,000,000^.,  which 
was  allowed  under  the  present  system  to 
be  issued  on  securities,  was  sufficient ;  and 
he  trusted,  that  if  the  result  of  inquiry 
should  be  to  show  that  a  further  issue 
upon  securities  could  be  allowed,  he  hoped 
it  would  be  a  permanent  increase  of  the 
power  to  issue  on  securities — a  permanent 
relaxation  of  the  currency.  There  was  one 
subject  raised  during  the  discussion,  which 
deserved  to  be  seriously  considered.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tam- 
worth — and  he  must  refer  to  him  because 
he  was  the  author  of  these  measures — ^had 
repeated  over  and  over  again  the  other 
evening,  that  the  present  pressure  would 
not  have  occurred  had  the  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  acted  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  of  1844.  Now,  what  was 
tne  spirit  of  that  Act  ?  Was  it  contained 
in  the  measure  itself?  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  assigned  a  definite  principle 
for  the  issue  department,  which  was  to 
work  according  to  a  certain  rule;  but,  to 
use  the  right  hon.  Baronet's  words  of 
1844,  ''With  respect  to  the  banking  busi- 
ness of  the  Bank,  I  propose  that  it  should 
be  governed  on  precisely  the  same  princi- 
ples as  would  regulate  any  other  bodv 
dealing  with  Bank  of  England  notes.  ' 
Whence  then  did  this  spirit  emanate? 
How  was  it  to  be  defined  ?  It  was  not  in 
the  Act  of  1844,  for  that  did  not  regulate 
the  banking  department;  on  the  contrary, 
the  banking  department  was  told  to  mind 
its  own  business,  and  to  look  solely  to  its 
own  interest,  and  yet  it  was  of  the  non- 
observance  of  some  principle  by  the  bank- 
ing department,  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  complained.  He  supposed  that  this 
spirit  was  the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself, 
and  that  it  was  he  who  was  intended  to 
rule  the  banking  department :  he  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  held  that  nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous.  Lord  Monteagle,  when 
speaking  of  the  Act  of  1844  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  had  spoken  most  ably  upon  that 
point,  and  had  called  upon  their  Lord- 
ships never  to  consent,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  allow  any  Government  or  any 
Minister  to  have  the  management  of  the 


di^tesi  TiolatioD  of  ber  boooar.  Tliu  fedm^  it 
was  thai  sopportod  the  ooontiy  in  that  dark  and 
dismal  ▼oyage  through  whieh  die  had  gone ;  and 
now  that  they  had  reached  the  other  shore  in  safety, 
let  them  not  abandon  the  great  prtneiple  whieh 
had  been  instrumental  to  tlMir  safetj--let  them 
not  discard  the  gnide  by  nhkh.  they  were  led  and 
protected.  Let  them  adhere  to  that  good  fiuth 
in  time  of  peace,  and  towards  the  pablie  ercditor, 
which  they  had  practised  in  war,  and  towards  the 
foreigners  whoee  eoontry  was  at  war  with  them.'* 

The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  a  right  to  Bay 
thiB.  He  had  a  right  to  saj  that  thia 
country  had  mabtained  her  faith;  and  he 
might  have  added,  that  she  had  preserred 
the  liberties  of  the  world  under  a  monetary 
system  Yery  different  iix>m  the  one  about 
to  be  introduced  during  a  period  of  unpar- 
alleled difficulty.  Under  the  system  which 
was  then  to  be  supplanted,  there  had  been 
no  succession  of  monetary  difficulties;  rast 
and  successful  exertions  had  been  made  to 
avert  the  danger  which  threatened  the  ex- 
istence of  the  empire.  Well,  afier  thirty 
years'  experience  of  the  new  system,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  told  the  House,  in  1844, 
when  introducing  his  Banking  Bill — 
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system  rested  had  proved  futile.  He  did 
not  think  that  that  was  the  position  in 
which  the  affairs  of  this  great  country 
should  be  placed;  for  existing  circumstances 
proved  that  an  Act  like  that  of  1844  was 
not  adapted  to  circumstances  of  difficulty. 
When  the  country  found  itself  reduced  to 
the  alternative,  as  he  believed  it  was  at 
present,  of  reducing  the  circulation,  which 
would  cripple  employment,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide means  of  payment  for  imported  com, 
or  of  starving  the  population  outright  by 
ceasing  to  import;  might  he  not  express 
a  hope  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  would 
consider  the  subject  with  the  anxious  at- 
tention which  its  importance  demanded? 
That  noble  Lord  might  be,  to  some  extent, 
compromised  himself;  he  might  be  still 
more  so  by  his  Colleagues;  but  he  had  the 
opportunity  at  his  command  of  striking  at 
the  root  of  an  evil,  deeper  and  more  ruin- 
ous in  its  tendency  than  any  grievance 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  legislation 
for  many  years  past;  and  if  the  noble  Lord 
really  loved  hb  country,  he  would  apply 
his  mind  to  it.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  be- 
lieved that  the  noble  Lord  upon  due  in- 
quiry would  find  that  the  present  mone- 
tary system  lay  at  the  root  of  the  unequal 
distribution  of  property  which  was  going 
on,  and  which  was  so  generally  complained 
of,  and  also  that  it  was  the  fruitful  cause 
of  pauperism.  And  let  him  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate) ask  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth,  that  if  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  his  measure  of  1844  was 
not  to  check  speculation — ^let  him  ask  him 
if  speculation  had  not  been  as  general,  and 
carried  to  as  great  an  extent,  under  the 
Act  of  1844,  as  it  had  at  any  previous 
period  ?  How  could  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net say  the  measure  had  been  successful  ? 
He  would  show  what  the  state  of  the 
country  was  during  the  existence  of  a 
different  system;  and  he  thought  he  could 
not  refer  to  a  higher  authority  than  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  himself.  When  intro- 
ducing his  Bill  of  1819,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  used  these  words — and  be  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  believed  they  conveyed  a  true 
representation : — 

"The  House  should  roeollcct,  tliat  in  all  the 
eflbrts  which  she  had  been  called  upon  to  make, 
Enffland  had  preserved  her  fiuth  inviolate.  This 
feeling  it  was  that  prevented  her  from  taxing  the 
funded  property  of  foreigners.  This  upright  con- 
duct it  was  that  cheered  the  country  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  and  caused  her  to  exult  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  firom  a  feeling  that  her  dangers  had  been 
sttrmottotod,  and  her  victories  gained  without  the 


"  But  my  gratilieation  will  be  of  a  mneh  higher 
and  purer  description  than  any  sattsfitotion  of  a 
merely  personal  kind,  if  I  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  have  contributed  in  any  material  de- 
gree to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  those  calamities 
which,  at  diilbrent  intervals,  have  marked  the  last 
twenty  years — such  as  the  panics  whieh  occurred 
in  1826,  1834,  and  1839.  When  I  see  the  dan- 
ger arising  from  the  Bank  of  England  having  re- 
course to  foreign  establishments :  when  I  look  at 
the  fluctuations  which  have  taken  place  in  oar 
currency,  defeating  all  the  calculations  upon  which 
commercial  enterprise  could  rest :  when  I  look  at 
the  fiiilures  of  joint-stock  banks ;  wIma  I  remem- 
ber the  amount  of  the  dividends  paid ;  and  when 
I  know  that  the  amount  is  no  test  of  snflbrings 
and  anxieties  of  the  humbler  cisisss  who  have 
been  connected  with  them ;  when  I  see  joint-etoek 
banks  paying  their  dividends  after  long  and  tedi- 
ous procctuics ;  when  I  remember  the  number  of 
10/.  and  20/.  shareholders;  when  I  recollect  the 
ruin  they  have  occasioned — ^into  the  details  of 
which  1  will  not  now  enter ;  my  gratiflcation  will 
be  of  the  highest  and  purest  kilid,  if  I  prevail  on 
the  House  to  adopt  a  measure  that  will  give 
steadiness  to  the  character  of  our  resources,  will 
inspire  confidence  in  the  circulating  medium,  di- 
minish all  inducements  to  fraudulent  speculation 
and  gambling,  and  insure  its  iust  reward  to  com- 
mercial enterprise,  conducted  with  honesty  and 
secured  by  prudence.*' 

Now,  could  there  be  a  stronger  contrast 
than  the  description  of  the  state  of  the 
country  given  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
in  1819,  when  supplanting  Pitt*s  system* 
and  that  given  in  1844,  when  remodelling 
his  own  system?  Could  there  be  a  contrast 
more  unfavourable  to  the  system  of  1819, 
or  more  to  the  credit  of  the  ancient  system 
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which  preceded  it?  And  now  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  after  telling  us  that  the  Act 
of  1844  was  the  necessary  complement 
and  inevitahle  consequence  of  the  Act  of 
1819,  tells  us,  that,  come  what  may,  we 
must  adhere  rigidly  to  this  Act  of  1844 — 
an  Act  which  had  ohliged  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  discount  his  own  loan 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  keep  faith  with 
the  public  creditor — which  had  caused  mills 
to  stand  still,  not  for  want  of  orders,  but 
for  want  of  money — ^with  the  population 
on  the  verge  of  famine,  and  commercial 
engagements  in  so  dead  a  lock  that  it 
seemed  doubtful  whether  we  could  pro- 
cure com  from  abroad  to  feed  our  starring 
thou9ands.  He  would  not  longer^detain 
the  House;  but  he  could  not  help  saying, 
that  he  did  feel  a  deep  and  sincere  convic- 
tion that  the  period  had  arrived,  when  the 
monetary  system  must  undergo  a  decided 
change.  Could  the  House  forget  what 
occurred  in  1823  and  1825,  when  the  sys- 
tem of  1819  gave  way,  and  11.  notes  were 
issued,  when  the  Bank  was  on  the  verge 
of  stopping  payment,  and  the  bullion  was 
reduced  to  600,0002.  value  in  gold,  and 
420,000{.  in  silver;  and  when  the  Bank 
was  obliged  to  go  to  a  great  private  capi- 
talist— Mr.  Rouischild — to  get  the  silver 
exchanged  for  gold  ?  By  that  transaction 
alone,  according  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Rothschild  gained  100,0002. 
Could  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  1839,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Bank  of  France,  the  Bank  of  England 
would  have  been  obliged  to  stop  payment  ? 
Could  it  be  forgotten,  also,  that  under  an 
amendment  of  the  Act  of  1819,  or  under 
its  complement,  as  it  was  called  by  its 
author,  the  aid  of  Russia  had  been  required 
by  the  Bank,  and  that  the  people  were 
actually  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  while 
nine  millions  of  bulfion  were  in  the  Bank 
coffers  ?  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  would  con- 
clude by  expressing  his  fervent  hope,  that 
whatever  remedy  might  be  applied,  would 
not  be  of  a  temporary  but  of  a  permanent 
character. 

Mb.  FORBES  said,  that  his  constituents 
had  all  expressed  their  wish  to  be  relieved 
from  the  cruel  oppression  caused  by  the 
present  monetary  system.  Since  the  Bill 
of  1819,  the  country  had  been  suffering, 
and  was  still  suffering,  the  greatest  evils  in 
connexion  with  it.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  see 
fit  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  and  not  bind 
themselves  to  the  Act  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.    He  could  not  see  why  the  Legis- 


lature should  not  interfere  with  the  cur- 
rency when  their  interference  was  needed, 
as  well  as  they  did  with  the  com  law, 
when  no  such  necessity  existed.  The 
pressure  in  Scotland  at  this  moment  was 
quite  dreadful,  and  all  practical  men  were 
satisfied  that  it  would  still  continue  for  a 
long  period.  He  therefore  asked  the 
House  whether,  having  so  completely  in- 
troduced the  principle  of  free  trade  in 
everything  else,  they  should  not  also  intro- 
duce it  in  money?  And  whether,  having 
altered  the  Act  of  1842,  without  repug- 
nance, they  should  hesitate  to  alter  that  of 
1844,  if  necessary? 

Mb.  FINCH  considered  that  the  best 
currency  would  be  paper,  if  there  was 
never  a  balance  of  trade  against  this  coun- 
try; but  its  disadvantages  were,  that  when 
such  a  state  of  things  took  place,  they 
were  obliged  to  put  on  the  screw  to  get 
back  the  gold.  It  was  from  that  circum- 
stance that  the  periodical  confiscations  of 
property  which  were  so  frequently  witness- 
ed had  taken  place.  The  country  was  oc- 
casionally subject  to  a  short  harvest;  and 
when  that  occurred  the  gold  went  out,  and 
the  screw  had  to  be  applied  to  get  it  back. 
Under  the  present  system,  trade  was  para- 
lysed every  year  till  they  knew  what  the 
harvest  was  to  be.  The  Currency  Bill 
failed,  therefore,  in  its  great  object,  which 
was  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of  com- 
modities. At  the  present  moment  we 
were  threatened  with  starvation,  because 
speculators  dared  not  send  for  foreign  com. 
The  manufacturers  also  were  subjected  to 
great  inconvenience.  A  few  days  ago  they 
were  paying  from  20  to  30  per  cent  for 
accommodation;  and  the  first  time  there 
was  a  failure  in  the  harvest  this  must  occur 
again.  The  pressure  was  excessive.  There 
was  no  chance  of  the  price  of  com  falling, 
and  it  was  the  general  impression  out  of 
doors  that  it  would  yet  be  higher.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  the  Govemment  would 
take  the  matter  into  their  most  serious 
consideration. 

LoBD  G.  BENTINCK  spoke  as  follows: 
Sir,  I  speak  with  great  hesitation,  in  the 
presence  of  those  who  are  far  more  able  to 
speak  on  such  a  subject  than  myself,  upon 
the  question  now  before  the  House.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  said  that  he  thought  it  good 
policy  to  ease  the  money  market  by  any 
means  in  his  power;  but  I  confess  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  propositions  which  he 
has  laid  before  us  with  the  view  of  easing 
the  money  market,  are,  at  most,  but  very 
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helpless  efforts  towards  such  an  object. 
The  whole  of  his  measures  will  go  no  fur- 
ther than  merely  to  save  himself,  and  will 
not  give  that  ease  to  the  trading  and  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country  which  thej 
80  much  require.  Mj  right  hon.  Friend 
has  told  us  that  it  is  also  good  policy  to 
place  an  additional  burden  on  the  country, 
rather  than  to  bear  severely  on  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  nation.  But,  Sir, 
when  he  proposes  to  discount  his  own  loans 
**when  he  tells  us  that  he  intends  to 
discount  the  instalments  that  may  be  paid 
by  the  18th  of  June  at  5  per  cent,  he  does 
not  tell  us  that  he  has  any  substantial  rea- 
son for  assuming  that  the  contractors  for 
the  loans  will  agree  to  discount  at  that  price; 
and  when  we  all  know  that  not  less  than  7 
or  8  per  cent  has  been  paid  in  the  city 
of  London,  in  Manchester,  and  in  Liver- 
pool for  the  best  paper  having  no  more 
than  sixty  days  to  run,  I  confess,  for  my 
own  part,  that  1  do  not  feel  very  sanguine 
that  this  temporizing  method  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  will  be  successful,  and  that, 
after  all,  he  may  not  again  have  to  call 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  to  assist  him  in 
the  payment  of  the  next  dividends.  I 
must  say,  Sir,  that  I  had  hoped  to  have 
beard  from  my  right  hon.  Friend  that  the 
Government  had  in  contemplation  some 
more  substantial  and  efficient  measure  to 
ease  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try. My  right  hon.  Friend  has  said  that 
things  are  easier  in  the  money  market 
than  they  were.  Sir,  I  remember  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  told  us  on  a  former 
occasion  that  the  worst  had  passed  over; 
but,  at  present,  I  own  I  cannot  see  any 
▼ery  great  improvement.  True  it  may  be 
that  the  repayment  of  the  loan  by  France 
— ^true  it  may  be  that  the  payment  for 
some  of  that  corn  which  we  have  exported 
— ^may  have  brought  back  some  of  our  gold 
into  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England; 
but  when  the  price  of  corn  is  at  its  present 
amount — wheat  having  sold  at  1205.  a 
quarter  this  day — when  the  stocks  in  the 
hands  of  all  parties  are  very  low;  when  we 
consider  that  the  exports  last  year  fell  off, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  to  the 
extent  of  10,000,000^  sterling;  that  as 
measured  by  the  official  standard  of  value, 
lue,'they  fell  off  from  83,000,000?.  to 
73,000,000?.;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
the  imports  of  food  were  greater  than  on 
any  former  occasion — I,  for  one,  do  not  see 
whence  the  confidence  arises  that  in  the 
natural  course  of  trade,  unassisted  by  le- 
gialatiTe  interference,  you  are  to  rely  in  a 


reasonable  time  for  the  return  of  bullion  to 
this  country.  And  now,  with  regard  to 
cotton,  it  appears  by  the  official  returns 
that  the  importation  of  last  year,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  year  before, 
was  only  13,000,000?.  sterling,  against 
23,000,000?.  Here  is,  then,  a  falling-off 
of  more  than  one  third  in  the  importation 
of  cotton;  and  yet  whilst  this  falling-off 
shows  that  the  stock  of  cotton  is  re- 
duced by  one-third,  we  have  it  on  the 
assurance  of  writers  in  America  —  in. 
deed,  the  price  itself  would  tell  us — 
that  the  sum  of  money  paid  for  that  re- 
duced quantity  of  cotton,  exceeds  the  sum 
paid  for  the  larger  quantities  which  were 
imported  in  the  years  1844  and  1845  re- 
spectively. It  therefore.  Sir,  appears  to 
me,  that  whilst  the  price  of  wheat  indicates 
that  we  import  large  quantities  of  com,  for 
which  we  pay  a  great  price,  we  have  no 
opportunity  now,  as  we  had  before — as  we 
had,  for  instance,  in  the  years  1824, 1825, 
and  1826 — we  have  no  opportunity  now, 
by  selling,  even  at  a  depreciated  rate,  our 
large  stocks  of  imports  to  bring  back  our 
gold  into  this  country.  No;  your  only  chance 
is,  under  the  present  law,  by  continuing  on 
that  which  is  called  the  Bank  screw.  The 
first  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  money 
and  of  refusing  to  discount  bills  will  be, 
that  orders  for  grain  and  provisions  and 
cotton  must  be  curtailed;  and  I  must  say, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  corn  market, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  late  harvest, 
whilst,  too,  the  greater  portion  of  our 
granaries  are  empty,  that  it  is  a  serious 
consideration  whether  it  is  safe  for  this 
country,  in  reference  to  its  supply  of  food, 
that  you  should  continue  to  adopt  these 
measures  of  bringing  back  your  gold  by 
raising  the  rate  of  discount,  especially  if 
the  necessary  consequence  must  be  to  di- 
minish your  chances  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  com.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has  said 
that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  has  adopted  the  most  efficient 
course  he  could  adopt,  by  giving  notice  of 
his  intention  to  continue  his  temporary 
measures  for  the  suspension  of  the  duties 
on  corn,  and  of  the  navigation  laws.  Why, 
Sir,  under  the  old  law,  there  would  have 
been  at  present  no  duty  at  all.  But  my 
right  hon.  Friend  says,  that  things  have 
come  better  from  America.  It  is  true,  that 
the  exchange  is  105|,  while  the  par  of  ex- 
change is  between  108  and  109 — it  is  tme 
that  the  exchange  is  less  against  us  than  it 
was;  but  the  reason,  I  apprehend,  is  this, 
that  the  late  period  at  which  the  winter  has 
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broken  up  in  the  United  States  has  kept 
the  inland  nayigation  closed,  so  that  the 
corn  of  the  country  will  not  arrive  at  the 
seahoard  until  the  middle  of  this  present 
month;  and  I  hear  to-day  from  Liverpool, 
that  so  overwhelmed  is  the  freight  market 
waiting  for  cargoes  that  it  is  hardlj  possi- 
ble to  charter  a  ship,  whilst  the  freight  has 
fallen  at  New  York  to  48,  6(1.  per  barrel, 
and  fresh  ships  are  in  sight,  coming  into 
the  bay.  But  the  reason  why  freights  fall 
is,  that  all  the  com  at  the  seaboard  is  ex- 
hausted, and  there  will  be,  for  a  time,  a 
consequent  cessation  of  payment  for  com 
in  this  country;  but,  in  proportion  as  the 
time  of  payment  is  postponed,  the  price 
will  rise,  and  the  result  of  this  will  be  that 
a  still  larger  amount  of  bullion  will  be  re- 
quired than  was  before  expected,  although 
it  may  be  at  a  later  period  of  the  year. 
And  the  same  argument  applies  to  all  other 
provisions.  I  fear  that  among  the  many 
disasters  which  have  befallen  Ireland,  it  is 
not  one  of  the  least  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  past  calamitous  winter,  the  Irish  people 
have  killed  a  great  portion  of  their  store  of 
pigs  and  poultry.  I  saw  a  return  the  other 
day  which  stated  that  in  Cork  market  dur- 
ing the  last  season,  t,  ^.,  I  believe,  in  Oc- 
tober and  November  last,  no  fewer  than 
15,000  dead  pigs  were  sold  against  3,000 
in  1845,  and  2,700  in  1844;  and  from  this 
I  gather  that  the  prospect  of  a  supply  of 
provisions  from  Ireland  is  but  a  very  poor 
one — that  the  supply  is  nearly  exhausted 
— and  that  we  shall,  in  this  respect,  also, 
require  larger  supplies  from  abroad.  But, 
looking  at  all  stocks  of  every  description, 
I  feel  that  justice  is  only  done  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers of  this  country  when  we  are 
told  that  trade  is  in  a  sound  state.  It  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  merchants — they  can- 
not be  told  that  it  is  owing  to  over-specu- 
lation; for,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
tea,  and,  to  a  very  small  extent,  of  sugar, 
the  stocks  of  all  sorts  of  produce,  foreign 
or  colonial,  are  low  in  this  country.  Nei- 
ther can  the  manufacturers  be  charged,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  having  worked  their 
mills  full  time;  for,  in  Lancashire,  out  of 
1 ,061  mills,  there  are  short  time,  or  wholly 
closed,  728;  and  out  of  226,000  workmen, 
upwards  of  100,000  are  working  short 
time,  while  23,000  ftre  wholly  out  of  em- 
ployment. Unless,  then,  you  do  something 
to  ease  the  money  market,  you  must  have 
great  distress  arising  from  want  of  em- 
ployment on  the  part  of  the  operatives  in 
the  manufacturing  districts.  The  market 
has  no  produce  here  by  the  sale  of  which 


it  would  be  possible  to  induce  the  gold  to 
come  back,  whilst  I  apprehend  such 
does  not  apply  to  the  stocks  of  British 
manufacturers  abroad.  Therefore,  I  see 
no  prospect  of  any  early  return  of  our 
gold  to  this  country.  Well,  then,  if 
that  be  so,  is  it  not  trifling  to  come  down 
with  these  temporising  measures,  and  of- 
fer no  relief  to  the  money  market  and 
trade  of  the  country?  We  have  at  the 
present  time  all  the  manufacturers  suffer- 
ing; and  all  the  railway  companies  also,  if 
money  continue  at  8  per  cent,  will  curtail 
their  operations,  and  stop  all  the  contracts 
they  can — and  then  you  will  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  manufacturing  operatives,  the 
railway  labourers  out  of  employment;  and 
after  them  will  come  the  miners  of  Stafford- 
shire and  Wales.  What,  then,  is  the 
state  of  the  case  ?  The  difficulty  is  not 
that  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  over- 
trading any  more  than  the  merchants. 
When  the  Bank  Charter  Act  passed — 
for  which  I  voted — it  was  contemplated 
that  the  Bank  should  issue  notes  to  the 
full  amount  of  its  bullion;  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  himself  con- 
templated that  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of 
England  notes  might  rise  to  28,000,000^.  or 
30,000,000^.,  whilst  all  the  promoters  of 
the  measure  intimated  their  opinion  that  its 
ordinary  circulation,  in  prosperous  times, 
would  amount  to  24,000,0007.  But  it  has 
never  exceeded  21,400,0007.  in  the  amount 
of  its  issues;  and  it  is  unfair  to  charge  on 
the  Bank  of  England  any  conduct  different 
from  that  which  the  promoters  of  the  mea- 
sure themselves  intimated  to  the  directors 
of  the  Bank  they  should  pursue.  In  what 
position,  then,  are  we  now  ?  It  is  this — 
that  whilst  the  Bank  coffers  are  crammed 
with  gold  and  silver,  the  Bank  itself  has 
been — under  the  restriction  of  this  Act — 
very  nearly  stopping  payment — and  that  a 
house  of  highest  credit — men  that  could  pay 
SOs.  or  90s.  in  the  pound — ^is  in  this  posi- 
tion, that  unless  something  be  done  to  set 
credit  and  money  free,  four  weeks  will  not 
elapse  before  it  may  stop  payment. '  Such, 
indeed,  is  the  position  of  affairs,  that,  with 
an  unmixed  standard  of  gold,  I  am  assured 
that  a  great  house  in  this  city,  with 
60,0007.  of  silver  bullion  in  its  possession, 
has  been  unable  to  raise  money  upon  it. 
Can  anything,  then,  be  more  monstrous 
than  that  a  man  should  not  be  able  to  pay 
his  way  with  60,0007.  of  that  metal  in  his 
possession,  which  is  the  money  of  all  the 
world  except  England,  and,  I  believe,  Por- 
tugal ?     I  assure  the  House  I  have  heard 
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this  on  such  authority  that  I  cannot  doubt 
the  statement.  WeU,  then,  Sir,  we  are  in 
this  position,  that  all  the  trade  of  the 
country,  whether  export  or  import,  is,  as 
has  been  stated  by  the  hou.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Lancashire  this  night,  brought 
to  a  dead  lock  for  want  of  money;  and  this 
whilst  the  credit  of  the  mercantile  and  ma- 
nufacturing community  is  good,  whilst  the 
credit  of  the  Bank  is  good,  and  whilst  her 
coffers  are  full  of  bullion,  but  of  bullion 
which  your  Bank  Charter  Act  forbids 
her  to  touch.  Does  not  then  the  com- 
mon-sense way  to  get  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty appear  to  be  this — to  remove  this 
restriction  on  credit,  that  is  starving 
and  destroying  the  trade  of  this  country 
—  and  that  will  soon  starve  the  people 
of  this  country  ?  For  if  my  argument 
be  worth  anything,  that  the  contraction 
of  credit  will  make  it  necessary  to  with- 
draw orders  for  provisions  from  America, 
I  am  only  speaking  literally,  when  I  say 
that  the  effect  of  this  will  be  that  three 
months  may  not  elapse  without  the  coun- 
try not  finding  a  sufficiency  of  food  for 
the  population.  There  is  food  enough  in 
the  world  if  credit  were  set  free;  but  we 
shall  be  in  the  position  of  starving  the 
bellies  of  the  people,  in  order  that  we 
may  feed  with  gold  this  idol  of  yours, 
the  Bank  Charter  Act.  If,  then,  that 
be  the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  your  trade, 
and  if  it  is  clear  that  free  trade  and  a 
restrictive  currency  cannot  work  together, 
for  God*s  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  huma- 
nity, let  us  be  quick  in  repealing  these  ob- 
noxious measures.  I  well  remember  that 
Mr.  O'Connell  said,  not  long  since,  when 
speaking  of  supplies  for  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, that  "  rapidity  of  action  was  the  es- 
sence of  humanity  and  of  political  sagacity. ' ' 
I  agreed  with  him  in  that  opinion.  You 
have  seen  the  fatal  effects  of  leaving  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  supply  themselves. 
TaKo  warning  by  the  fatal  consequences 
that  have  followed  your  course  in  Ireland, 
and  now  have  recourse,  not  to  temporising 
measures,  but  to  "  rapidity  of  action,*'  and 
believe  that  in  such  "  rapidity  uf  action" 
now  will  be  found  the  "  essence  of  huma- 
nity and  political  sagacity."  Let  but  the 
trade  of  this  country  once  receive  a  fatal 
check,  and  you  know  not  where  it  may 
stop.  It  is  apprehension,  it  is  true,  just 
now;  but  this  apprehension  may,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  more,  be  turned  to 
reality.  I  am  told  that  there  is  in  Lanca- 
shire one  great  house,  whose  solvency  is 
»bove  all  question,  and  yet  which,  unless 


something  be  done  to  bring  credit  into 
operation,  will  be  in  the  situation  of  stop- 
ping payment;  and  I  understand  that  if 
that  house  stop  payment,  with  it  will  fall 
no  less  than  thirty  other  firms.  Let  bank* 
ruptcies  once  begin,  and  the  whole  credit 
and  commerce  of  the  country  will  go  down 
like  a  pack  of  cards;  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  call  upon  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  upon  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  look  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  trade  of  the  country; 
to  remember  that  the  present  difficulty  ia 
not  limited  to  cotton  speculators — ^that  it  ia 
not  limited  to  railway  proprietors;  but  that 
those  who  are  walking  in  the  steadiest 
manner,  in  the  legitimate  course  of  trade, 
whether  it  be  with  the  East  Indies  or  with 
the  United  States,  or  with  the  West  In- 
dies, or  elsewhere,  will  be  immersed  in  one 
common  ruin.  You  have  tried  this  mea- 
sure —  you  see  you  cannot  have  free 
trade — and  that  you  cannot  encourage  un- 
usual importations,  not  only  of  com  and 
provisions,  but  of  foreign  sugar  or  fo- 
reign manufactures,  witibout  paying  for 
them  in  gold.  You  promised  that  foreign 
countries  would  take  your  manufactures  in 
return  for  what  they  sent  you — ^and  God 
grant  it  may  be  so ! — but  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  when  any  very  strong  indication 
of  it  is  perceptible.  I  fear,  indeed,  that 
the  only  indication  we  have  is,  that  the 
late  elections  in  the  United  States  induce 
us  to  believe  that  the  tariff  from  which  the 
Americans  raise  the  greater  portion  of 
their  revenue,  is  not  so  likely  to  be  relaxed 
as  to  be  restricted;  and  that,  as  America 
is  receiving  more  gold  for  |be  reduced 
amount  of  cotton  with  which  she  has  sup- 

f)lied  us,  than  she  formerly  received  for  the 
argor  quantity  she  furnished,  and  receiv- 
ing English  gold  wherewith  to  carry  on  her 
Mexican  war,  she  will  not  relax  that  sys- 
tem which  has  contributed  to  bring  this 
country  to  such  a  crisis.  And  as  regards 
Russia  again — Russia,  of  whom  it  was  sud 
she  could  not  go  to  war  for  want  of  money, 
and  without  the  aid  of  the  Barings  and  the 
Rothschilds — ^why,  she  is  herself  obliged 
to  come  to  the  help  of  Western  Europe, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  prospect 
that  Russia  will  speedily  change  her  policy 
or  reduce  her  tariff;  whilst  Prussia — that 
country  of  which  last' year  it  was  said,  she 
was  already  "  shaken,  '  has  actually  raised 
her  tariff  on  all  our  manufactures.  It 
seems  to  me,  tlicrefore,  that  any  expecta- 
tion on  our  part  that  we  can  recover  oor 
gold  by  any  early  change  in  the  conuner- 
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cial  policy  of  these  countries  from  which 
we  take  their  produce,  is  hut  a  very  faint 
and  slender  expectation;  and  I  do  trust, 
then,  that,  under  these  circumstances,  her 
Majesty's  Government  will  condescend  to 
copy  the  example  of  great  Ministers  that 
have  preceded  them;  and  that  when  they 
find  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try unahle  to  move  in  consequence  of  your 
monetary  regulations,  they  will  come  for- 
ward, as  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Liverpool  did 
hefore  them,  not  only  to  take  off  this  mis- 
chievous restriction  on  the  operations  of  the 
Bank;  hut  also,  with  advances  of  Exche- 
quer Bills,  to  set  the  trade  of  the  country 
at  liherty.  You  have  tried  this  Bank 
Charter  Bill,  and  it  was  harmless  so  long 
as  it  came  not  into  operation  ;  and  yet  it 
is  a  measure  of  a  description  which  in- 
volves great  danger,  if,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  present,  you  per- 
severe in  maintaining  it.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  said,  and  I  was  delighted  to  hear 
him  say  so,  "that  he  had  no  parental  affec- 
tion for  that  measure  which  would  induce 
him  to  maintain  it  after  he  should  he  per- 
suaded it  was  not  for  the  henefit  of  the 
country."  I  think  he  must  see  that  it  was 
not  successful  in  preventing  great  specula- 
tion in  this  country.  Happily  that  specu- 
lation was  of  a  nature  which  led  to  the  em- 
ployment of  money  and  lahour  at  home; 
hut,  so  far  as  speculation  is  concerned,  it 
never  run  riot  more  uncontroUahly  than  in 
the  year  1845.  And  now  that  another 
change  has  come — now  that  we  have  had 
had  harvests  and  short  cotton  and  hemp 
crops,  and  limited  supplies  of  tallow  and 
such  like  productions  have  succeeded — it 
is  perfectly  clear  the  Bill  will  have  a  most 
disastrous  operation.  And  when  it  is  re- 
collected that,  amongst  other  operations  of 
the  Bill,  every  sovereign  drawn  from  the 
country  not  only  withdraws  a  hank-note  at 
its  hack,  hut  also  that  we  are  getting  near 
that  verge  when  silver  under  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  will  not  he  suj£cient  to  repre- 
sent notes,  I  think  that  it  is  high  time  to 
consider  whether  we  had  hetter  not  sus- 
pend that  Bank  Charter  Act.  I  think 
1  am  correct  in  stating,  that  while  silver 
is  not  the  legal  standard  of  this  realm 
above  40«.,  the  Bank  is  entitled  to  count 
it  as  part  of  their  bullion,  hut  only  to 
the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  gold  in 
its  coffers.  We  are  not  told  what  the 
proportions  of  gold  and  silver  coin  are  in 
the  returns  of  bullion;  but,  referring  to  the 
issue  department,  wo  find  that  there  is  of 
gold  7,120,000Z.,  and  of  silver  1,429,134?. 


We  may  therefore  calculate  that  there  is 
onlv  a  margin  of  356,867?.  of  gold  over 
and  above  that  amount  which  can  be  re- 
presented by  silver;  that  is  t6  say,  that 
after  350,000?.  more  is  drained  from  this 
country,   then  not  only  the  bank  notes 
must  be  withdrawn,  but  silver  must  cease 
to  count  as  a  basis  of  note  circulation. 
Well,  then,  supposing  there  should  be  a 
drain  to  the  amount  of  716,536?.  of  gold, 
the  effect  would  be  that  it  would  neutralise 
179,134?.  of  silver,  on  which  the  Bank,  so 
long  as  it  has  gold  to  the  amount  of  four 
times  its  silver,  would  be  entitled  to  issue 
notes.     If  the  drain  continues,  and  the 
amount  of  gold  is  reduced  to  4,000,000?., 
out  of  that  4,000,000?.   there  would  be 
1,000,000?.  only  which  would  be  available 
for  the  issue  of  notes;  so  that  we  are  get- 
ting very  near  the  verge,  when  the  Bank 
Charter  Bill  will  be  more  restrictive  in  its 
operation   than   it   is   at    present — when 
silver,  not  being  the  legal  standard,  will 
be  not  available  for  any  purposes  further 
than  those   of    commerce.     We    saw  in 
former  times,  in  1793,  when  the  trade  of 
the  country  was  in  difficulties,  Mr.  Pitt* 
issued  5,000,000?.  of  Exchequer-bills,  and 
that  pressure  was  at  once  relieved;  and  so, 
at  various  times  in  the  course  of  the  French 
war,  the  same  process  was  resorted  to.     In 
1816,  when  I  think  there  were  no  less  than 
2,000  bankruptcies,   the   Government  of 
that  day  came  forward  and  postponed  the 
hour  of  a  return  to  cash  payments,  and  in- 
stantly prosperity  was  restored.  And  when 
the  Bill  passed  in  1819,  and  again  restricted 
the  currency,  there  was  the  same  distress; 
we  then  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  an 
issue  of  1?.  and  2?.  notes.     So  in  1825  and' 
1826,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  said  we  were 
within   four-and-tweuty  hours  of  barter, 
the  Bank  of  England  happily  discovered  a 
million  of  1?.  notes,  which  served  the  pur- 
poses of  the  trade  of  the  country;  because, 
though  it  is  true  that  bank  notes  are  not 
available  for  the  payment  of  foreign  ac- 
counts,   they   are  perfectly   available  at 
home,  and  a  supply  of  bank  notes  would  set 
at  liberty  a  great  part  of  the  thirty-five  or 
forty  millions  of  sovereigns  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  circulation  in  the  form  of 
what  is  called  the  **  small  change"  of  the 
country.     I  was  speaking  of  credit,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  would  be  affected  by  a 
repeal  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  and  I  will 
give  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  credit. 
Lately  the  Bank  of  France  and  the  trade 
of  France  was  very  much  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  that  in  which  we  now  are;  the 
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Bank  of  France  tlien  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  loan  of  800,000^  from  this  country. 
Well,  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  the 
Bank  had  obtained  that  amount  of  bullion 
from  this  country  than  confidence  was  re- 
stored, and  trade  reviyed  so  much,  that  the 
Bank  of  France  was  enabled  to  forego  the 
demand  of  the  whole  of  that  sum.  The 
last  instalment  of  200,000{.  never  left  this 
country.  That  shows  how  all  turns  on 
credit.  Set  the  Bank  of  England  free, 
and  confidence  will  be  at  once  restored, 
and  they  will  cease  to  have  these  urgent 
demands  for  discounts.  We  have  tried  this 
Bank  Charter  Bill  now  for  three  years,  and 
having  found  it  to  fail,  reason  points  out  to 
us  that  we  should  not  persevere  in  main- 
taining it.  I  think  that  as  we  have  found 
that  this  is  a  tree  which  has  not  borne 
good  fruit,  we  should  follow  the  example  of 
a  certain  man  in  the  parable,  who  had  a 
fig-tree  in  his  vineyard  which  brought  forth 
no  frnit,  who  said  to  the  keeper  of  his  vine- 
yard, "  Behold,  these  three  years  have  I 
come,  seeking  fruit  and  finding  none  ;  cut 
it  down,  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  V 

Mb.  card  well  :  If  I  thought  the 
present  a  proper  occasion  for  importing 
into  the  discussion  of  this  question  a  party 
character,  I  do  not  think  I  could  help 
making  merry  with  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  the  noble  Lord's  observations.  I 
would  congratulate  him  on  the  discovery 
he  has  made,  that  when  a  great  measure, 
which  has  been  passed  for  three  years,  has 
remained  practically  inoperative  during  that 
period,  and  under  peculiarly  ad  verse  circum- 
stances has  suddenly  become  operative,  it 
is  right  and  proper  for  its  promoters  to  aban- 
don  it.  The  time  has  arrived,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord,  who  voted  for  the 
Bank  Charter  Bill,  at  which  even  the  ad- 
vocates and  supporters  of  that  Bill  may 
without  any  disparagement  to  their  con- 
sistency, come  forward  and  vote  for  its 
repeal.  But  I  do  not  think  the  present  is 
the  time  for  inculpations  of  this  nature;  and 
the  few  observations  which  I  shall  venture 
to  address  to  you,  I  hope  I  shall  offer  with 
all  respect  for  the  House  and  the  noble 
Lord,  in  perfect  soberness  and  earnestness. 
In  that  spirit  the  noble  Lord  will  allow  me 
to  say  that  those  who  heard  the  premises 
with  which  he  introduced  his  speech,  must 
have  been  greatly  disappointed  with  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrived.  I  listened  to 
the  early  paragraphs  of  the  noble  Lord's 
speech  with  great  satisfaction.  I  heard  him 
tell  the  House  that  wheat  was  120s.  the 
quarter;  that  stocks,  both  of  our  own  pro- 


duce and  foreign  produce  exportable  were 
low ;  that  the  price  of  cotton  had  unfortu- 
nately risen  very  high-;  and  I  heard  him 
go  on  and  say  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  present  pressure  should  be  tempo- 
rary; and  that  if  for  a  temporary  purpose 
you  did  encourage  foreign  importation  and 
domestic  consumption  here,  then  the  state 
of  things  would  justify  the  belief  that  you 
must  infallibly  have  to  pay  for  it  in  the 
end.  These  were  the  premises  with  which 
he  started;  and  since,  unfortunately,  these 
things  were  true,  I  confess  I  heard  them 
put  in  the  foreground  of  his  speech  with 
very  great  satisfaction,  because  I  thought 
they  would  bring  him  to  a  sound  and 
legitimate  conclusion.  But  all  his  pre- 
mises have  been  addressed  to  the  real 
gist  of  the  question — the  great  pressure 
upon  us  in  reference  to  the  amount  of  our 
capital,  forming  the  effective  and  substan- 
tia means  we  have  in  our  power;  whilst  all 
his  remedies  are  directed  to  a  totally  dif- 
ferent subject — ^the  regulation  of  our  cur- 
rency. I  wish  those  who  speak  so  freely 
as  to  the  regulation  of  our  currency  would 
consider  for  a  moment  what  the  function 
is  which  that  currency  performs  in  the 
commercial  world.  I  believe  they  will  find 
this  to  be  the  fact ;  let  them  manage  the 
arrangement  of  that  currency  how  they 
will,  they  can  never  extract  any  artificial 
advantage  from  that  arrangement.  Let  the 
Bank  fail  to  manage  it  soundly,  and  those 
derangements  which  an  unfortunate  state 
of  trade  produces  are  most  grievously  ag- 
gravated, and  their  intensity  heightened 
by  any  mal-arrangement  of  the  currency, 
Adam  Smith  likens  it  to  the  operation  of 
a  wheel,  which  creates  nothing  in  itself, 
but  carries  round  in  regular  course  that 
which  has  been  created;  and  it  is  this  doc- 
trine of  Smith  that  those  who  wish  to  ef- 
fect a  different  arrangement  are  so  fond  of 
relying  on.  But  let  them  consider  to  what 
this  illustration  carries  them.  The  cur- 
rency may  perform  its  functions  accurately 
or  inaccurately.  If  accurately,  then,  when 
trade  and  commerce  are  disturbed  and 
confidence  is  shaken,  the  circulating  me- 
dium will  be  proportionally  contracted; 
you  will  economise  when  the  pressure  be- 
gins, and  you  will  never  have  to  feel  its 
utmost  intensity  at  last.  But  if  the  cur- 
rency act  irregularly,  it  will  appear  to  give 
you  abundance  when  in  reality  there  is 
scarcity  before  you ;  you  will  not  use  eco- 
nomy in  the  outset,  because  you  will  be 
misled  by  an  erroneous  currency  to  believe 
there  is  abundance  ;  the  want  of  economy 
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at  irst  will  ultimately  diminish,  the  sup- 
plies you  have  at  command;  and  then  at 
the  end  will  indeed  come  upon  you  the  real 
intensity  of  the  pressure,  and  the  currency 
will  have  aggravated  the  wants  which  the 
real  exigency  of  the  crisis  has  hrought 
upon  you.  What  are  the  real  causes  of  the 
pressure  that  is  now  felt  ?  Are  they  far  to 
seek  9  Has  not  everyhody  who  has  spoken 
alluded  to  them  ?  Not  long  ago,  hy  the  hies- 
sing  of  God,  we  enjoyed  good  harvests,  and 
were  in  a  state  of  very  great  prosperity. 
This  country  undertook,  I  think  in  an  intox- 
ication caused  by  that  prosperity,  to  execute 
far  larger  works  than  this  or  any  other 
country  was  capahle  of  accomplishing  in 
the  time.  It  was  a  very  little  thing  to 
embark  the  small  per-centage  required  in 
the  first  instance;  but  before  your  great 
works  were  completed,  you  had  great  exer- 
tions to  make,  and  an  arduous  task  to  con- 
front. Whilst  you  are  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming this,  before  you  yet  feel  the  pres- 
sure severely,  what  comes  upon  you  ?  One 
of  the  greatest  calamities  that  ever  afflicted 
any  country  in  the  world ;  one  which  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
told  us  revived  in  the  pi:e8ent  day  the 
moumfiil  recollections  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Oast  as  you  were  into  this  calamity,  what 
did  you  do?  It  hecomes  me  not  to  speak 
in  terms  of  any  great  disrespect  of  the 
persons  who  manage  the  great  establish- 
ment to  which  so  many  allusions  have  been 
made;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  that  it  would  have  been  more  foitunate 
if  the  alarm  had  been  taken  earlier  in  that 
quarter.  I  do  not  think  it  inconsistent 
with  the  respect  I  feel  for  them  to  say, 
that  if  they  had  seen  earlier  that  the  con- 
traction was  begun,  more  fortunate  results 
would  have  ensued.  I  dare  to  speak  in 
this  same  spirit  of  the  operations  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite ;  I  hope  he 
will  not  think  me  wrong  to  say  that,  while 
the  country  was  labouritig  under  the  com- 
bined results  of  its  own  intoxication,  and  a 
great  restriction  of  circulation,  when  he 
saw  that  the  Bank  had  not  contracted  its 
issues  on  the  first  moment  of  danger,  it 
would  have  been  fortunate  if  he  had  not 
found  it  necessary  to  demand  from  the 
Bank  of  England  a  considerable  assistance 
at  the  instant  when  they  were  sustaining, 
from  other  reasons,  great  pressure.  As 
regards  the  currency  more  immediately, 
every  one  will  admit  that  there  are  two 
duties,  and  two  only,  to  be  expected  from 
it :  the  first,  truthfulness  of  standard ;  the 
second,  and  a  very  subordbate  one,  eco- 


nomy of  application.  With  respect  to  the 
truthfulness  of  the  standard,  you  adopted 
in  1844  a  measure  which  was  expressly 
stated  to  be  only  the  complement  of  the 
measure  of  1819.  That  measure  of  1819 
secured  to  you  the  right  of  converting  your 
bank  notes  into  gold,  but  failed  in  securing 
you  absolute  convertibility;  for  you  found 
by  experience  that  where  great  and  general 
inducements  were  offered,  the  temptation 
to  let  out  at  the  moment  was  too  great 
for  individual  prudence  to  resist,  and  that 
very  thing  was  done  which  high  authorities 
have  asked  the  House  to  do  to-night — the 
circulation  was  increased,  when,  upon  the 
ordinary  sound  principles  of  currency,  it 
ought  to  have  been  diminished.  It  is  a 
mistake,  then,  to  say  that  there  was  any 
new  principle  in  the  Bill  of  1844 ;  its  prin- 
ciple was  to  give  you  in  practical  effect 
that  to  which  you  had  a  legal  and  undis* 
puted  right  under  the  Bill  of  1819.  Tho 
first  effect  of  the  Bill  of  1844  was  to  pro- 
duce some  considerable  drain  of  gold  from 
the  coffers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
was  not  exported  to  foreign  countries,  but 
distributed  in  the  coffers  of  private  bankers 
and  others  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the 
country  districts  of  England.  We  are  now 
told  that  the  Bill  has  been  inoperative,  but 
that  is  not  so ;  it  has  saturated  the  country 
with  gold,  where  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  filled  with  country  notes — no  doubt 
with  some  sacrifice  of  economy.  But  did 
our  trade  languish  because  there  was  more 
gold,  and  our  currency  was  maintained  at 
a  greater  expense  ?  Not  at  all ;  our  trade 
was  never  more  prosperous.  Why  have 
you  had  the  command  of  all  the  granaries 
of  the  world  ?  Why,  in  a  time  of  famine 
and  of  unexampled  pressure,  have  there 
hitherto  been  no  failures  ?  Why  has  our 
trade  been  in  a  comparatively  sound  state  ? 
Because  the  Bill  was  operative  during  those 
two  years.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  Bill 
had  been  found  to  do  mischief,  because  it 
contracted  the  circulation ;  and  in  the  next 
breath  we  are  told  that  the  circulation  was 
never  very  considerably  affected :  that  it 
was  now  20,000,000^,  and  the  maximum 
21,500,0002.  Another  Gentleman  said  that 
there  is  no  confidence.  How  do  you  propose 
to  increase  confidence  ?  Do  you  think  that 
announcing  to  the  world  that  Government 
had  made  arrangements  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  that  they  are  going  to  tam- 
per, in  a  time  of  distress,  with  that  which 
had  served  in  a  time  of  prosperity,  will 
create  confidence  ?  I  believe  that  it  would 
create  distrust  and    alarm    to  an  extent 
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of  whicH  few  can  form  an  idea.  If  you 
make  the  alteration,  will  the  foreigner  be 
content  ?  The  argument  stated  is,  as  there 
are  bank  notes  at  home,  jou  will  very  ea- 
sily be  able  to  send  your  gold  abroad. 
What  do  you  propose  to  do?  By  increas- 
ing the  total  amount  of  money  in  circula- 
tion, to  raise  at  home  the  price  of  all  the 
articles  in  the  market.  What  is  the  way 
to  avoid  a  drain  of  gold?  Why,  to  pay  with 
other  things,  and  not  with  gold.  And  how 
are  you  to  do  that  unless  you  induce  the 
foreigner  to  take  those  things,  and  not 
gold  ?  And  how  are  you  to  induce  him,  if, 
by  sending  four  additional  millions  of  bank 
notes  into  the  market,  you  raised  in  this 
market  the  price  of  every  article?  I  am 
astonished  to  hear  this  doctrine  here  to- 
night. We  need  not  disguise  the  fact.  It 
is  not  agreeable  to  reduce  prices,  and  let  a 
foreigner  have  a  thing  for  1802.,  or  1507.,  or 
1202.  which  is  worth  2002.  We  must  pay, 
however,  for  what  is  imported;  if  not  in  gold, 
we  must  induce  the  foreigner  to  take  other 
articles.  How  does  your  Currency  Law 
apply  to  this?  there  are  35,000,000 
sovereigns  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England.  If  we  reduce  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country,  every  sovereign 
abstracted  from  the  circulating  medium 
will  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  money, 
and  depress  the  price  of  commodities.  It 
tends  to  induce  the  ezportability  of  other 
things,  and  to  prevent  gold  from  going  out. 
When  this  measure  passed  in  1844,  wc 
were  plainly  told  how,  in  a  time  of  pros- 
perity, it  would  saturate  the  country  with 
gold;  and  I  agi-ee  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Lancashire,  whose  opinion  is  deserv- 
ing of  much  respect,  that  the  opinion  at- 
tributed to  Mr.  Huskisson  must  have  been 
that  by  thus  saturating  your  country  with 
gold  in  a  time  of  prosperity,  you  would 
have  gold  which  you  could  export  when  a 
time  of  adversity  arrived;  but  Mr.  Huskisson 
never  meant  to  say  that  when  the  necessity 
for  importing  corn — that  necessary  of  life 
which,  at  all  hazards,  you  must  have — 
arrived,  ho  would  tamper  with  the  currency 
— that  for  every  guinea  that  went  out  for 
corn,  ho  would  provide  a  paper  guinea — 
and  keep  up  the  tendency  for  other  guineas 
to  go,  and  diminish  the  tendency  for  other 
articles  to  go.     This  brings  me  to  the  sug- 

festion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
•ancashire,  who  proposes,  as  there  is  a 
largo  part  of  the  circulation  in  gold,  that 
Government  shall  call  in  the  gold,  send  a 
part  abroad,  and  retain  part  in  the  coffers 
of  the  Bank,  to  secure  the  convertibility  of 


the  rest.  The  hon.  Member  must  exeuae 
me  if  I  point  out  another  great  fallacy.  It 
is  argued  from  experience,  that  a  certain 
amount  of  gold  in  the  till  of  the  banker  ia 
enough  to  answer  a  certain  amount  of  lia- 
bilities in  circulation,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  you  have  only  got  to  take  all  the  circu- 
lation of  the  country,  and  lock  up  a  third 
part  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank,  and  you 
may,  without  the  least  objection,  issue  the 
other  two-thirds;  and  it  is  assumed  that 
the  experience  of  bankers  proves  thia  point. 
It  proves  no  such  thing.  What  it  proves 
is  this — ^that  the  circulation  of  the  country 
being  in  a  healthy  state,  gold  being  in  the 
hands  of  private  individuals,  small  traders, 
and  dealers,  throughout  the  country,  one- 
third  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  pro- 
bable demands  on  the  Bank.  The  noble 
Lord  who  has  last  sat  down,  who  said  that 
the  pressure  was  only  temporary,  was  the 
most  strenuous  in  exhorting  the  House  to 
attempt  an  alteration  in  the  currency.  If 
it  is  to  be  permanent,  for  every  departure 
from  sound  principle  of  which  we  now  at- 
tempt to  be  guilty,  we  shall  have  a  double 
penalty  to  pay  on  some  future  occasion. 
Why,  knowing  what  the  pressure  now  is, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  run  ourselves 
into  double  danger,  the  noble  Lord  has 
not  stated  anything  which  deserves  to  be 
dignified  with  the  title  of  an  argument.  I 
will  briefly  recapitulate  my  arguments. 
Our  misfortunes  or  our  prosperity  depend 
not  upon  currency,  but  upon  the  amount 
of  our  capital;  and  our  currency  repre- 
sents our  capital,  correctly  or  incorrectly, 
according  as  it  is  a  good  currency  or  a  bad 
one.  If  it  represent  it  correctly,  which  is 
the  most  favourable  condition  of  things, 
then  we  shall  always  have  to  suffer  such 
misfortunes  as  any  pressure  on  our  capital 
may  create;  if  it  represent  it  incorrectly, 
then  we  shaU  have  to  suffer  such  calamities 
besides  as  the  aggravation  of  circumstances 
might  cause — the  original  evil  of  pressure 
upon  our  capital,  and  the  additional  evil  of 
derangement  of  our  currency.  Truthful- 
ness is  the  first  object  of  currency- 
economy  only  the  second.  In  a  time  of 
prosperity,  with  experience  before  us,  we 
settled  a  scale  of  currency,  and  the  amount 
of  the  issues  of  the  Bank.  The  effect  of 
the  Bill  has  been  to  saturate  the  countiy 
with  gold,  without  pressing  on  the  energies 
of  trade.  We  are  now  cdUed  upon,  under 
the  pressure  of  distress,  to  tamper  with 
the  currency — we  arc  told  we  cannot  rely 
upon  the  pressure  being  temporary.  Wo 
know,  however,  that  if  we  depart  from 
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Srinciple,  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  it.  We 
ave  no  reason  for  helieving  that  the  time 
when  we  have  to  make  a  douhlo  payment 
will  be  favourable  ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mis- 
chief will  be  greatly  aggravated.  We  are 
required,  I  think,  to  say  to  the  people, 
**  We  call  upon  you  to  accommodate  your- 
selves to  the  necessity  of  the  position  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  you.  You 
have  been  afflicted  with  scarcity — ^you  must 
practise  economy — com  you  must  have, 
and  com  you  must  pay  for.  You  must  pay 
for  it  in  gold,  and  the  gold  must  contract 
the  currency  until  there  is  a  temptation  to 
the  foreigner  sufficient  to  induce  him  to 
deal  with  you  in  other  articles.  Then  the 
drain  on  your  gold  will  cease  ;  and  above 
all,  considering  the  clouds  that  frown  upon 
you,  you  must  not  dare — great  as  the  pre- 
sent danger  is — to  face  the  far  greater 
danger  which  in  this  state  of  the  country  a 
departure  from  sound  principle  would  most 
certainly  bring  about. 

Mb.  T.  baring  could  not  agree  with 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Ciitheroe, 
that  the  distress  under  which  the  com- 
mercial body  throughout  the  kingdom  were 
now  labouring,  proceeded  entirely  from  the 
effects  of  large*  importations  of  com,  the 
results  of  railway  speculation,  or  the  mis- 
management of  the  Bank;  nor  could  he 
agree  with  his  hon.  Friend  in  the  conclu- 
sion he  sought  to  establish,  that  no  new 
principle  had  been  introduced  by  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844,  for  that  it  was  to 
that  measure  we  owed  the  influx  of  gold 
into  this  country.  At  other  periods  it  was 
well  known  that  large  importations  of  corn 
had  taken  place  without  their  being  fol- 
lowed by  similar  disastrous  consequences. 
In  1839  and  1840  there  had  been  large 
imports;  but  the  commercial  community 
had  then  the  means  of  meeting  their  en- 
gagements, and  there  was  not  that  excess 
of  anxiety  which  now  existed.  Other 
countries  had  much  wanted  com,  and  had 
imported  it  to  a  great  extent.  The  wants 
of  France,  for  example,  had  been  great;  but 
still  she  was  not  in  that  state  of  financial 
difficulty  which  was  experienced  in  this 
country.  It  was  tme  that  there  was  a 
larger  metallic  currency  in  France  as  com- 
pared with  the  paper  currency,  being 
30,000,000?.  of  the  first,  to  15,000.000?, 
of  the  latter;  while  we  had  30,000,000?. 
of  paper,  against  upwards  of  20,000,000?. 
gold.  But  the  question  was  this  :  had  the 
Bank  of  France,  in  the  difficulties  of  that 
country,  refused  those  facilities  of  com- 


merce which  the  Bank  of  England  had 
lately  refused,  and  been  obliged  to  re- 
fuse? The  Bank  of  France  had  not. 
With  regard  to  speculations  in  railways, 
he  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
operations  of  that  kind  had  been  carried 
too  far.  With  all  the  advantages  that 
railways  lent  to  the  country  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  national  resources,  still  it 
was  impossible  not  to  see  that  when  a 
great  amount  of  capital  was  abstracted 
&om  the  usual  channels,  and  devoted  to 
some  one  particular  purpose,  as  long  as  the 
money  market  remained  favourable,  the  in- 
vestment was  as  transferable  as  bank  notes; 
but  when  once  a  turn  took  place  in  the  mar- 
ket, those  who  had  invested  their  money  in 
those  securities  found  them  totally  unavail- 
able. Still  there  had  been  other  times  when 
speculation  ran  high;  and  yet  there  had  not 
been  that  total  want  of  means  upon  even 
the  best  possible  security  to  meet  the  pres- 
sing engagements  of  the  day  which  had 
lately  been  experienced.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  hinted  that  the  Bank  had 
a  little  mismanaged  matters;  and  that  the 
Bank  Act  had  not  been  exactly  worked  as 
it  ought  to  have  been  by  the  Bank.  If  he 
understood  the  Act  of  1844,  it  was  that 
Bank  notes  were  to  be  issued  as  gold  came 
in;  and  if  the  Bank  had  upon  that  princi- 
ple issued  last  year  four  or  five  millions 
more  notes,  as  it  might  have  done,  then  when 
a  drain  came,  instead  of  witiidrawing  seven 
millions,  there  would  have  been  a  with- 
drawal of  eleven  or  twelve  millions.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  reduction  of  in- 
terest in  August  was  not  an  unwise  step. 
He  believed  it  was;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  a  step  which  it  was  competent  for  the 
Bank  to  take,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  charter.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had 
said  that  the  Bank  ought  early  in  the  year 
to  have  raised  the  rate  of  interest;  but  his 
right  hon.  Friend  should  recollect  that 
when  he  brought  forward  his  budget  in 
Febmary,  his  right  hon.  Friend  stated, 
amongst  other  favourable  circumstances, 
that  he  was  gratified  and  surprised  to  find 
that  the  whole  importation  of  com,  which 
had  been  above  5,000,000  quarters,  had 
not  reduced  the  bullion  of  the  Bank  when 
compared  with  Febmary,  1846,  to  a  great- 
er amount  than  rather  above  a  million 
sterling.  Why,  then,  was  the  Bank  bound 
by  its  own  act  to  make  money  so  much 
dearer  ?  It  was  no  want  of  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  Bank  which  had  produced 
a  pressure  totally  unparalleled  since  1825. 
He  believed  that  without  a  limit  on  the 
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power  of  the  Bank,  a  smaller  amount  of 
notes  might  have  BufBced.  With  respect 
to  the  Bill  of  1844,  he  had  felt  incapahle 
of  giving  a  general  opinion  on  its  results; 
but  he  had  ventured  to  express  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  bold  experiment,  but  at  the 
same  time  acknowledging,  as  he  had  done, 
that  inconyeniences  then  existed;  and  look- 
ing to  the  high  authority  from  which  the 
measure  had  proceeded,  he  had  felt  dis- 
posed to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  He  had  not 
felt  prepared  to  predict  what  would  be 
the  consequences  of  the  Bill ;  he  did  not 
know  that  he  should  have  been  ever  able 
to  answer  the  question  put  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
"  What  is  a  pound?  "  but  this  much  he 
could  say,  that  having  for  a  long  time  been 
engaged  in  commercial  affairs,  and  having 
rather  attentively  considered  them,  he 
could  state  what  facts  were;  and  he  knew 
that  for  ten  days  there  was  a  total  want 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  accommodation 
by  the  most  solvent  houses  upon  the  most 
undoubted  security,  and  that  because  the 
Bank  of  England  by  its  charter  was  unable 
to  aflfbrd  it ;  and  he  knew  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  raise  a  penny  upon  60,0002. 
worth  of  silver — a  precious  metal  which 
was  a  legal  tender  in  most  parts  of  the 
civilised  world.  Parties  who  imported 
ailver  had  money  to  pay;  and  the  owners 
of  silver  came  to  the  Bank  to  sell,  and 
the  Bank  refused  to  buy.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  price  with  the  Bank,  but 
a  question  affecting  its  own  safety.  The 
Bank  could  only  issue  notes  upon  sil- 
ver to  the  extent  of  one-fifth  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank.  But  it  might  be  said,  **  Why 
not  ship  the  metal  to  Paris  or  Hamburg, 
and  draw  against  it?  "  But  no  one  had 
money  wherewith  to  take  a  bill  of  ex- 
change. Then  it  might  be  said,  "  Send 
it,  and  get  returns  for  it."  But  suppose 
that  bills  having  a  fortnight  to  run  were 
sent  in  return  to  London,  they  would  be  re- 
fused discount.  If  such  proceedings  on  the 
part  of  this  country  were  not  productive  of 
so  much  inconvenience,  they  would  be  held 
up  to  ridicule'  by  foreign  countries.  Was 
the  case  he  had  mentioned  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act  ?  He  thought  a  discretionary  power 
ought  to  have  been  left  either  with  the 
Government,  or  that  the  House  would  in 
its  wisdom  modify  the  Bill  when  necessary. 
He  was  ready  to  allow  that  the  Bill  had 
worked  well  during  the  three  years  of  pros^ 
perity  in  which  it  had  been  in  operation, 
and  that  it  had  prevented  any  excessive 


iMue  on  the  part  of  the  country  banks. 
But  when  it  came  to  a  drain  of  gold  to 
meet  an  unavoidable  want,  there  ought 
to  be  some  means  of  avoiding  measurea 
by  which  the  commerce  of  the  country 
would  be  dislocated.  The  commerce  of  thb 
country  was  carried  on  upon  a  system  of 
credit;  and  if  they  brought  it  to  a  ready- 
money  system  they  paralysed  trade  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  What  was  required 
was  to  give  facilities  to  exports,  in  order 
to  pay  for  the  corn  in  manufactured  goods, 
because  the  houses  in  Manchester  could 
not  carry  on  their  trade  upon  four  months' 
bills  which  when  carried  into  Lombard- 
street  were  no  better  than  bits  of  blotting 
paper.  Would  not  the  manufacturers 
rather  have  cheap  money  than  cheap  cot- 
ton ?  Cotton  was  dear  all  over  the  world, 
and  they  shared  the  high  price  with  their 
foreign  rivals;  but  the  low  rate  of  interest 
on  money  was  one  of  the  great  advantages 
in  favour  of  the  English  manufactures. 
When  they  made  the  interest  of  money 
3  per  cent  in  August,  and  13  per  cent  in 
April,  they  made  trade  the  greatest  lot- 
tery in  the  world.  Something  had  been 
said  about  speculation  in  cotton;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  it  was  founded 
upon  a  deficiency  of  cotton.  Now,  if  our 
manufacturers  had  large  and  accumulated 
stocks  of  everything,  then,  by  making 
money  dear,  they  might  be  forced  to  ex* 
port  and  sell  their  goods.  But  it  was  not 
so,  on  the  showing  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  himself.  There  had  been 
no  overtrading ;  the  manufacturers  had 
shown  a  sound  and  careful  discretion,  and 
yet  it  was  that  part  of  the  community 
which  was  to  suffer.  The  Bank  might 
have  mismanaged  its  affairs  ;  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  certainly  misman- 
aged his;  but  the  sound  and  careful  com- 
mercial interest  was  to  suffer,  and  the  ca- 
lamity was  to  be  met  by  fettering  com- 
merce and  by  paralysing  Manchester  and 
Liverpool.  Could  the  mercantile  interest 
carry  on  the  export  trade,  which  must  be 
carried  on  by  credit,  when  all  accommoda- 
tion was  refused  them  ?  Or  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  think  he  could  secure  the 
revenue  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
by  a  system  which  carried  commercial  af- 
fairs to  a  liquidation  ?  Hitherto  there  had 
been  a  real  pressure,  but  not  yet  a  panic. 
But  there  might  be  a  panic  if  credit  were 
still  refused.  Hitherto  there  had  not  been  a 
whisper  of  discredit  against  the  commercial 
body.  But  the  House  must  not  fancy  that 
their  resources  had  not  been  disturbed. 
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and  that  great  sacrifices  had  not  heen 
made  to  meet  difficulties  which  had  not 
been  of  their  own  creation.  It  was  highly 
desirable  to  know  how  a  sadden  drain 
eould  be  met  without  a  sudden  deprecia- 
tion of  the  property  of  the  country.  The 
country  had  exported,  say  7,000»0002.  in 
gold»  and  the  property  of  the  country  had 
been  depreciated  100,000,000?.  in  value. 
It  was  clear  that  this  sudden  drain  could 
not  be  paid  in  manufactures  immediately; 
it  should  therefore  be  spread  over  a  longer 
term.  They  would  pay  for  the  com  in 
manufactures,  but  not  all  at  once.  He 
considered  that  they  either  ought  to  say 
that  a  discretion  should  be  placed  some- 
where, or  that  in  a  case  like  the  present, 
when  there  was  a  great  emergency,  the 
Bank  should  haye  a  greater  liberty  of 
using  its  securities  for  issues  of  notes. 
He  believed  that  if  the  Bank  of  England 
was  willing  to  advance  half  a  million  of 
money  to-day,  it  might  do  so,  and  thus 
liquidate  private  accounts,  and  yet  find 
half  a  million  in  its  deposits,  with  only 
a  change  from  one  deposit  account  to 
another.  The  right  hon.  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  stated  that  the 
present  pressure  had  in  no  deme  been 
occasioned  by  the  operations  of  the  Go- 
vernment. He  was  not  actuated  by  any 
factious  motive  towards  the  Government, 
and  he  was  still  less  disposed  to  attribute 
to  them  any  share  in  producing  the  present 
financial  difficulties  beyond  that  of  having 
supported  measures  which  had  led  to  or 
increased  those  difficulties.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  allow  that  the  system  followed 
by  their  predecessors,  which  had  been 
resorted  to  in  the  years  of  prosperity,  of 
taking  off  duty  after  duty,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  duty 
paid  would  compensate  for  their  loss,  was 
very  successful  during  such  a  period;  but 
it  did  not  allow  any  possibility  of  meet- 
ing a  time  of  adversity  without  placing 
the  Government  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  now  were.  Such  a  system  rendered 
it  necessary  for  the  Government,  unless  it 
retraced  its  steps,  either  to  contract  a  loan  or 
to  increase  direct  taxation;  or,  it  might  be, 
to  resort  to  both  those  measures.  The  rule 
that  two  and  two  did  not  always  make  four, 
might  be  sometimes  correct;  but  they  had 
been  going  upon  the  principle  that  if  two 
were  taken  from  two,  there  always  remain- 
ed four.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  said  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  pressure — ^that  he  had  only 
taken  his  usual  advance  from  the  Bank. 


He  begged  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  had  not  mentioned  his  want 
of  advances  from  the  Bank  upon  deficiency 
bills;  that  he  had  not  led  the  public— and 
certainly  he  had  not  led  the  loan  contrao- 
tors — to  suppose  that  he  would  want  any 
deficiency  bills.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  was,  '*  I 
want  8,000,0002.;  I  wiU  not  give  any  dis- 
count; I  want  1,000,000/.  each  month, 
and  I  don't  require  it  sooner  or  later." 
He  certainly  left  the  room,  after  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  that  statement, 
under  the  impression  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  give  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest which  they  would  have  to  give  for 
deficiency  bills,  they  would  not  want  any 
deficiency  bills.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, therefore,  certainly  did  not  lead  the 
public  to  expect — what  he  (the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  stated  he  had  given 
notice  of  to  the  Bank — that  he  would  re- 
quire the  ordinary  amount  of  deficiency 
bills.  He  was  aware  that  the  loan  con- 
tractors were  not  likely  to  find  much  sym- 
pathy fr^m  that  House  or  from  the  public, 
and  he  did  not  think  they  needed  it.  He 
considered,  however,  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances which,  from  the  conduct  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Chancellor 
of  ^e  Exchequer)  he  believed  to  exist, 
although  it  was  not  a  very  lucrative  af- 
fair, the  price  given  was  a  fair  one  on  both 
sides.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  stated 
that  he  thought  this  was  a  measure  which 
would  benefit  the  public.  Undoubtedly  if 
it  benefited  national  credit  and  the  funds, 
It  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  public  so 
long  as  the  Bank  was  able  to  afibrd  them 
the  usual  facilities.  He  trusted  that  the 
Bank  might  be  able  to  afiord  those  faci- 
lities; but  if  there  was  a  demand  for  gold 
from  America,  and  no  supply  was  obtained 
in  this  country  from  other  places,  it  must 
be  met  by  a  contraction  of  the  circulation 
of  notes.  He  thought  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  have  pursued  a  wiser  course 
if  he  had  not  taken  what  he  would  call 
the  narrow  view  of  a  needy  Chancellor — 
an  empty  exchequer,  but  a  wide  and  com- 
prehensive consideration  of  all  the  inters 
ests  of  the  country;  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  then  have  seen  that  it 
was  not  because  we  had  8,000,0002.  or 
10,000,0002.  to  pay  to  foreign  countries 
that  such  an  efiect  ought  to  he  produced 
upon  our  commerce  as  to  make  our  most 
solid  and  stable  and  prudent  institutions 
tremble. 
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Sir  G.  clerk  considered  that  a  great 
coropliment  had  heen  paid  to  the  operation 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1844,  for  it  had 
been  admitted  that  that  Act  had  prevented 
an  undue  issue  of  paper  by  private  and 
joint-stock  banks;  and  that  if  such  an  ex- 
cessive issue  had  taken  place,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  present  moment  would  have  been 
greatly  increased.  He  presiuned,  however, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  made 
this  admission  would  consider  that  while  it 
was  quite  right  to  limit  the  issue  of  private 
and  joint-stock  banks,  because  they  had 
abused  and  were  likely  to  abuse  their 
powers,  yet  the  past  experience  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  Bank  of  England  had 
managed  its  affairs,  had  shown  that  under 
no  circumstances  was  it  likely  to  increase 
the  issue  of  notes,  and  so  to  encourage  any 
undue  speculation.  Now,  he  believed  he 
could  refer  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  state- 
ments made  before  Committees  of  that 
House,  which  would  prove  that,  whenever 
great  speculation  was  going  on  in  this  coun- 
try, there  would  always  be  abundance  of 
commercial  paper  offered  to  the  Bank ;  that 
the  Bank  adopted  no  other  criterion  of 
judging  of  such  paper  but  the  solvency  of 
the  parties  offering  it;  and  that  there  was 
no  security  against  an  undue  issue  of  Bank 
paper,  which,  whenever  an  undue  pressure 
occurred,  would  occasion  great  inconveni- 
ence. He  thought,  however,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  omitted  to  notice  the  broad 
distinction  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Olitheroe — the  distinction  between  the 
currency  of  the  country,  or  the  mere  ma- 
chinery by  which  operations  were  carried 
on,  and  the  surplus  disposable  capital  of 
the  country,  which  was  the  only  fund  upon 
which  merchants  could  draw  for  the  re- 
sources they  required.  What,  he  would 
ask  the  House,  was  the  present  situation 
of  this  country?  We  h^,  owing  to  a 
visitation  of  Providence,  experienced  an 
entire  destruction  of  a  great  portion  of 
the  agricultural  produce  of  this  country, 
which  had  occasioned  a  deficiency  of  avail- 
able capital  to  the  extent  of  between 
20,000,000^.  and  30,000,000/.  Under 
what  circumstances  did  this  calamity  over- 
take us  ?  There  had  been,  during  the 
last  few  years,  extraordinary  speculation  in 
railways,  and  a  consequent  abstraction  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  disposable  capital  of 
the  country  from  the  purposes  to  which  it 
was  formerly  applied.  The  consequence 
was,  that  there  was  a  much  less  proportion 
of  that  capital  left,  than  there  otherwise 
would  have  been,  to  aid  and  assist  the  com- 


mercial world  in  the  present  crisis.  The 
necessity  of  purchasing  large  quantities  of 
corn  abroad,  had  led  to  the  exportation  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  capital;  and  as 
the  famine  had  been  experience  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  by  the  continental  nations, 
they  were  able  to  devote  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  money  to  the  purchase  of  our 
manufactures.  •  We  had,  besides,  incurred 
an  extraordinary  expenditure  of  8,000,000/. 
for  Ireland;  and  the  united  effect  of  these 
causes  had  been  to  make  a  great  drain 
upon  that  fund  which,  in  ordinary  years, 
was  employed  in  giving  assistance  to  the 
commercial  world.  Was  it  extraordinary, 
then,  that  the  rate  of  discount  should  have 
risen  from  2  per  cent  in  August  last,  to  the 
extraordinary  amount  which  had  been  men- 
tioned? He  thought  the  House  would 
admit  that  it  had  not  been  shown  that  these 
evils  would  be  alleviated  if  the  Act  of  1844 
were  repealed,  and  if  no  restrictions  were 
placed  either  upon  the  Bank  of  England  or 
upon  private  banks.  He  might  observe, 
that  though  in  the  months  of  January  and 
February  the  extent  to  which  the  crops 
had  failed  was  well  known,  the  Bank  for  a 
long  time  took  no  steps  whatever  to  re- 
duce their  issues  by  raising  the  rate  of  dis- 
count. The  Bank  went  on  without  giving 
any  warning  or  notice  to  the  public  tiU 
they  began  to  feel  the  pressure  themselves, 
and  they  then  perhaps  drew  the  cord  too 
tight  and  refused  to  give  sufficient  accom- 
modation. The  necessary  consequence 
was,  that  for  a  week  or  ten  days  the  great- 
est distress  prevailed  in  the  money  market. 
Within  the  last  week  the  Bank  had  been 
enabled  to  give  increased  accommodation 
to  the  public;  but  that  accommodation  was 
afforded  under  the  Act  of  1844.  He  con- 
tended, that  if  the  Bank  had  acted  on  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  1844  at  an  earlier 
period,  although  a  certain  degree  of  pres- 
sure must  have  been  felt,  the  country  would 
have  been  saved  from  the  aggravated  pres- 
sure which  had  recently  been  experienced. 
He  regretted,  indeed,  that  with  respect  to 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance  a  debate 
should  have  arisen  in  so  desultory  a  manner, 
and  not  on  a  Motion  which  could  bring  to 
issue  the  question,  whether  any  of  the  evils 
now  complained  of  were  justly  attributable 
to  the  Act  of  1844;  and  he  was  surprised 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon, 
holding  the  position  which  he  did  in  the 
commercial  world,  did  not  give  notice  of  a 
Motion  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1844.  In  such 
a  case  he  thought  it  would  be  found  that 
the  House  would  abide  by  the  sound  prin- 
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ciples  of  currencj  laid  down  in  that  Act. 
It  was  true,  tbat  an  Act  of  Parliament 
might  be  passed  to  make  half  a  soyereign 
pass  for  a  whole  sovereign;  and  in  paying 
a  creditor  any  man  would  certainly  be  be- 
nefited by  finding  his  half  sovereigns  ren- 
dered equal  in  value  to  sovereigns;  but  the 
next  day  if  the  same  individual  went  to 
purchase  any  article  with  his  half  sove- 
reigns, he  would  find  that  the  nominal 
price  of  it  had  considerably  risen,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  law  making  a  half  sovereign 
a  legal  tender  for  a  whole  sovereign.'  No 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  such  a  mea- 
sure; and  the  only  result  would  be  that 
the  monetary  transactions  of  the  country 
would  be  thrown  into  confusion.  The  re^^ 
hct  appeared  to  him  to  be,  that  the  people 
had  undertaken  too  many  great  works 
within  a  limited  period,  which  they  had 
not  ihe  money  or  ability  to  pay  out  of  their 
annual  revenue.  They  had  undertaken 
more  railways  than  they  could  effect  with- 
in the  proposed  time.  This  plunged  us 
into  difficulties,  which  however  might  have 
been  surmounted  if  we  had  had  an  abun- 
dant harvest  and  an  increased  export  of 
manufactured  goods.  But  as  the  case 
was,  the  people  were  sow  obliged  to  draw 
on  that  surplus  capital  which  otherwise 
might  have  gone  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  commercial  world.  This  caused  the 
existing  pressure;  but  the  adoption  of  the^ 
strictest  economy  with  respect  to  the  public 
expenditure  and  every  other  branch  of  ex- 
penditure would  tend  to  create  an  amelio- 
ration. Any  attempt,  however,  to  tamper 
with  the  currency,  though  it  might  act  as 
a  momentary  stimulant,  would,  like  all 
other  stimulants,  be  followed  by  a  reac- 
tionary effect.  With  respect  to  the  parti- 
cular measure  before  the  Committee,  he 
confessed  that  he  entertained  considerable 
doubts  whether  it  would  produce  the  be- 
neficial effects  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  an- 
ticipated from  it.  He  feared  that  persons 
who  had  subscribed  to  the  loan,  might  con- 
tinue to  find  that  they  could  get  6  or  7, 
or  8  per  cent  by  discounting  bills;  and  in 
this  case  they  would  not  be  much  disposed 
to  advance  the  payment  of  their  instal- 
ments of  the  loan,  when  they  would  get 
for  the  money  so  advanced  only  5  and 
4  per  cent.  He  was,  however,  quite 
willing  that  the  experiment  should  be 
tried,  and  had  no  wish  to  offer  any  op- 
position to  the  Motion. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  was  very  glad  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  had  not  pro- 
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posed  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  1844,  be- 
cause that  would  have  been  withdrawing 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  from  the  real 
question  before  it.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Clitheroe,  while  expressing  an  opinion  that 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  had 
introduced  the  elements  of  a  much  wider 
discussion  than  the  resolution  submitted  to 
the  Committee  seemed  to  warrant,  had, 
nevertheless,  himself  pretty  extensively 
travelled  into  the  forbidden  province,  and 
touched  largely  on  all  the  subjects  which 
he  had  intimated  ought  not  to  be  discussed. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had  laid  down  certain 
principles  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
currency,  the  accuracy  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  challenge;  but  they  did  not  ap- 
pear to  bear  a  very  close  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  the  Committee  had 
now  to  deal.  The  hon.  Gentleman  told  the 
House,  above  all,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  currency  to  beware  of  artificial  arrange- 
ments; but  he  wished  to  know  whether  the 
currency  in  this  country  was  not  now  found- 
ed on  artificial  arrangements  ?  It  was  very 
easy  to  deliver  an  abstract  lecture  and  lay 
down  principles  which  might  answer  in 
Utopia  for  the  establishment  of  a  cur- 
rency; but  he  apprehended  that  the  criti- 
cism of  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  apply 
to  the  exceptionable  circumstances  found 
in  every  existing  currency.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, however,  after  expressing  these 
abstract  opinions,  delivered  a  panegyric  on 
the  measure  of  1844;  and  if  that  panegy- 
ric were  just,  it  must  of  course  terminate 
all  discussion  on  the  subject.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  the  object  and  result 
of  the  measure  of  1844  was  to  saturate 
England  with  gold.  We  might  be  drained 
at  present,  said  the  hon.  Gentleman — ^we 
might  be  subject  to  a  most  severe  and  un- 
usual pressure,  but  by  the  providential  ar- 
rangements of  1844  the  country  was  found 
prepared  for  this  pressure.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  have  them  believe,  that, 
thanks  to  the  arrangements  of  1844,  the 
country  was  literally  saturated  with  gold; 
and  this  being  the  fact,  severe  as  was  the 
pressure,  and  severe  as  might  have  been 
the  suffering  of  the  merchants  and  the  ma- 
nufacturers, there  was,  of  course,  a  fund 
prepared  to  meet  the  unexampled  require- 
ments of  the  exigency;  and,  of  course,  no- 
thing could  have  gone  wrong.  If  this  was 
so,  what  was  the  meaning  of  any  discussion 
whatever  on  the  present  state  of  the  com- 
mercial world  ?  But  he  feared  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  rather  too  liberal 
of  his  assumptions.     What  was  the  state 
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of  this  ooiintr  J  with  respect  to  the  precious 
metals  before  the  introduction  of  the  Act 
of  1844?  How  far  was  England  satu- 
rated with  gold  at  that  particular  period  ? 
He  held  in  his  hand  the  last  return  that 
had  been  published  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1844,  and,  by  a  reference  to 
that  document,  he  found,  that  on  the  7th 
of  September,  1844,  the  quantity  of  bul- 
lion and  coin  in  the  Bank  amounted  to 
15,209,0602.  With  that  amount  of  bullion 
in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank  in  1844,  it  was 
eyident,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  measure  of  that  year  that  sa- 
turated the  country  with  gold.  He  would 
not  pause  to  enter .  into  the  question  of 
what  degree  of  saturation  would  be  re* 
quired  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  di£Bcul« 
ties  of  the  present  juncture  ;  but  he  would 
rerert  to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  position, 
that  they  were  indebted  to  the  saturating 
qualities  of  the  Act  of  1844  for  being  over- 
run with  gold.  If  there  were  any  hon. 
Members  who  were  inclined  to  be  influenced 
by  that  statement,  he  would  take  leave 
again  to  direct  their  especial  attention  to 
this  fact,  that  in  the  year  1844  the  Bank 
had  on  hands  an  amount  of  bullion  and 
coin  which  had  been  scarcely  eireeeded  in 
any  account  which  had  been  subsequently 
published.  The  hon.  Member  intimated 
the  causes  to  which  he  was  himself  inclined 
to  ascribe  the  present  state  of  the  mone- 
tary system,  and  of  the  commercial  world 
generally,  to  the  fact,  that  alarm  had  not 
been  taken  earlier  by  the  Bank:  and  in  a 
manner  more  assured  and  explicit,  he 
then  proceeded  to  quote  the  opinion  of  a 
great  authority,  to  the  effect  that  the  Bank 
ought  to  have  contracted  their  issue  when 
the  danger  first  commenced;  and  that  it 
was  a  fatal  mistake  on  their  part  to  have 
reduced  their  rate  of  interest  in  the  month 
of  August  last.  Now,  notwithstanding  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Glitheroe,  and  those  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  the  Member  for  Tamworth, 
he  was  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  it 
was  the  opinion  of  that  House  and  of  the 
country,  that  they  had  no  right  whatever, 
under  the  Act  of  1844,  to  criticise  the 
conduct  of  the  Bank  in  its  banking  depart- 
ment. They  had  invented  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  machinery,  ahnost  as  perfect  as  the 
sliding-scale,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
issuing  department.  It  was  announced 
by  the  Mimstry,  sanctioned  by  the  House, 
and  received  by  the  country,  as  a  sytftem 
which  was  independent  of  the  management 
of  the  Bank,  of  the  panics  of  the  public,  and 


of  the  caprices  of  directors.  If,  therefore*  the 
Bank  had  mismanaged  their  affurs,  that 
was  their  own  business  and  not  the  House 
of  Commons'.  If  they  had  placed  in  inti<« 
mate  relation  with  the  transaction  of  pnblio 
affairs  a  body  over  which  not  imly  had 
they  no  control,  but  over  which  they  had, 
by  legislative  enactment,  ostentatiously  an^ 
nounced  their  intention  of  not,  at  any  fuf* 
ture  period,  exeroising  any  control — ^muoh 
as  they  might  regret  the  mismanagement 
of  that  body's  affairs;  great  aa  ought  be 
their  own  silverings  and  those  of  the  pnb« 
lie;  and  embarrassing  as  the  consequeneee 
might  be  to  the  Government — they  were 
stopped  from  eny  criticism  en  its  conduct. 
A  feeling  of  self-respect  and  a  due  regagd 
for  the  decent  dignity  of  that  House  should 
put  criticism  under  such  cireumstances  en- 
tirely out  of  the  question*  What  could  be  e 
greater  opprobrium  on  the  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  sagacity  of  that  House  tiian  that, 
on  referring  to  so  reoent  an  arrangement  as 
that  of  1844,  they  should  now,  on  the  first 
occasion  on  which  its  virtues  had  been  test* 
ed,  find  it  wanting?  and  what  could  be 
more  inconsistent  wiih  their  dignity  than 
that,  on  making  ibis  discovery,  they  should 
turn  round,  like  common  scolds,  and  abuse 
ihe  Bank,  while,  with  the  same  breath, 
they  ackiiawledged  that  they  had  no  con-« 
trol  over  ihe  Bank,  and  therefore  no  possi- 
ble right  to  criticise?  Bemembering  ihe 
speeches  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Tamworth,  and  bearing  in 
mind  words  which  still  rung  in  tiie  ears  of 
all  present,  nothing  but  ihe  perplexity  of 
the  House  finding  itself  in  a  position  from 
which  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  extricate 
itself,  could  have  induced  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  turn  round  and  criticise  the 
Bank,  as  ihough  it  was  the  author  of  all 
the  evil  that  had  occurred  and  was  oc- 
curring. He  might  take  his  stand  on  the 
non-liabihty  to  criticism  of  the  Bank,  upon 
the  grounds  he  had  mentioned;  but  he 
would  not  evade  in  such  a  manner  the 
charge  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Clitheroe  and  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net. On  a  subject  so  difficult  and  compli- 
cated, and  in  reference  to  which  he  spoke 
with  unaffected  diffidence,  he  should  give 
no  opinion  of  his  own.  He  would  mention 
nothing  not  fully  substantiated  by  ihe  ad- 
mission of  his  opponents,  or  by  documents 
which  none  could  contest;  but  he  mcuntain- 
ed  that  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  was  not 
only  not  liable  to  the  imputation  made 
against  it,  but  was  entitled,  on  ihe  con- 
trary, to  the  expression  of  an  opinion  of  a 
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rery  Afferent  cliftraeter.  Tlie  Bank  of 
England  lowered  the  rote  of  interest  in 
Augiiat  of  last  year.  19^ow,  be  wanted  to 
know  wleiat  there  was  in  the  state  of  the 
QQWBisj  m  August  last  which  sboivld  hare 
made  the  Bank  look  mih  anj  alann  to  the 
future?  The  Back  then  had  an  ahnoet 
Hi^pdneoedented  aoiount  of  treasure;  per- 
haps the  ki^gest  amount  of  xeserred  notes 
wluch  thej  had  possessed  for  a  year  and  a 
hsJkf  or  two  years.  Lo<ddng  to  thor  own 
positioDy  their  eomBMud  over  liie  precious 
Bietals,  and  ihe  amount  of  their  re8ei*Te, 
as  weSi  as  to  the  general  feeling  of  the  cky 
of  London,  the  Bank,  as  a  mere  banking 
establishment,  had  a  xi^it  to  suj^ose  that 
they  were  justified  in  assisting  liberaUy 


every  well-founded  eommercial  movement.  (»tober,  1846,  it  was  only  52s,  lid.     Even 


The  directors  of  the  Bank  were  men  of  like 
world,  of  great  charaoter  and  experience. 
Some  of  diem  were  Members  of  that 
House,  and  could  not  be  solely  influenced 
by  the  state  of  tibeir  ti^^  ^^J  might  by 
dbance  have  heard  somo  hon.  Gendeman 
previous  to  that  time  predicting  the  posai- 
oility  of  a  eossing  scarcity,  and  proposing 
that  the  ports  should  be  opened.  But  &d 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Tamworth  sanction  that  proposal?  Did  the 
Government,  which  also  exercised  great  in- 
fluence on  public  <^nioB,  adopt  it  ?  No. 
There  was  not,  dien,  in  August,  when  the 
Bank  redueed  the  interest,  having  that 
great  amomit  of  treasure  and  reserved 
notes,  notwithstanding  the  railway  specu- 
lation, any  apprehension  in  the  commercial 
or  political  ciides  of  England.  The  great 
statesmen — ^those  who  had  possessed  and 
diose  who  then  possessed  power  in  the 
country— did  not  come  forward  and  yatici- 
nato  appreh^ision  and  warn  the  Bank  of  a 
coming  scarcity.  What  was  the  opinion 
of  diose  who  i^ould  have  been  better  in- 
formed on  this  point  than  the  directors  of 


wheat,  diat  there  was  no  fear  of  a  scarcity. 
What  was  the  price  in  September,  1845, 
on  a  similar  average  of  six  weeks?  It  was 
55s.  Td,  the  quarter;  whereas  the  price, 
on  an  average  of  six  weeks,  ending  Sep- 
tember in  last  year,  was  otnly  47«.  3a. 
Was  it  to  be  tolerated,  then,  that  the  Bank 
was  te  be  brought  forward  as  a  scapegoat 
under  these  remarkable  cineumstances,  for- 
geUing  the  significant  silence  of  the  mea 
who  were  Minkters  now  and  who  wene  Mi- 
nisters dien,  and  die  speakmg  language  of 
these  autftientic  documents  ?  Let  the 
House  mark  a  litde  further  bow  far  there 
was  any  foundation  for  these  imputations 
upon  the  directors  of  the  Bank.  la  Octo- 
ber, 1845,  wheat  was  55s,  2d,;  bat  in  Oc- 


ihe  Bank  of  England,  or  the  merchants  of  for  Clitheroe.      It  was  the  order  of  batde; 


the  country,  or  Members  of  that  House,  or 
die  Members  of  the  present  and  late  Go- 
yemments  ?  The  best  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject was  that  of  those  engaged  in  the  com 
trade,  and  their  opinion  might  be  gathered 
from  the  prices  which  prevailed.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  for  the  six  weeks 
ending  August,  1845,  Was  51s,  lid,  per 
quarter;  while  the  price,  on  an  average  of 
six  weeks,  ending  August,  1846,  was  only 
49«.  2d,  the  quarter.  When,  therefore, 
fault  was  found  with  the  Bank,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Ministry,  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Tamworth,   and  also  «f  the   dealers  in 


in  the  m<mthr  of  November,  when  we  were 
now  told  that  the  clouds  were  rising,  it  was 
(Mily  59s,  7d,,  and  it  had  been  58f.  5d,  in 
November,  1845.  In  the  month  of  De- 
ce8i4>er  it  was  58*.  9d,  in  1845,  and 
only  60s.  Ad,  in  1846.  Taking  the  averu 
age  of  the  six  months,  July  to  December, 
it  was  54«.  8<f.  m  1845,  and  birt  53^.  Id. 
in  1846.  Was  not  diis  alone  a  sufiiciMit 
rindicadcm  of  die  Bade  from  die  imputa- 
tion that  had  been  cast  i^pon  it — oast  upon 
it,  not  by  a  casual  word,  not  by  an  intima- 
tion in  die  heat  of  debate,  but  evidently 
from  a  foregone  conclusion?  H^re  was  the 
Bill  in  dsstress,  the  great  Charter  of  1844 
in  distress.  A  scapegoat  must  be  found. 
Let  it  be  tbe  Bank  of  England.  The  ex- 
pvession  used  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  was  vague  indeed.  Ho 
seemed  touched  by  a  soft-hearted  reminis- 
cence; he  spoke  in  a  tender  tone,  and,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  might  have 
been  passed  by.  But  the  charge  had  been 
repeated — ^repeated  in  a  manner  the  most 
decided,  and  by  more  than  one  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  well  as  by  the  hon.  Member 


it  was  the  word  given  to  the  public — *'  It 
is  the  Bank  of  England  that  was  not  pru- 
dent, that  did  not  watch  the  signs  of  the 
times."  But  what  would  have  been  the 
consequence  if  the  Bank  of  England  had 
not  reduced  its  interests  when  it  did,  but 
had  kept  it  as  it  was,  or,  following  up  the 
suggestion  now  made,  had  increased  it? 
The  most  beneficial  movement  that  foryears 
had  happened  in  this  country,  the  most 
beneficial  act,  one  that  had  spoken  most 
for  the  prescience  and  foresight  and  admi- 
rable prudence  of  the  body  who  performed 
it,  was  the  act  of  the  Bank  in  reducing  the 
rate  of  interest  under  die  circumstances* 
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What  had  occurred  from  it  ?  The  confi- 
dence of  the  public  was  so  great,  when 
ihey  found  in  August  that  the  6ank  did 
not  increase  their  rate,  that  we  were  in- 
debted to  that  foresight  and  sagacitj  for 
the  fact  that  all  the  merchants  of  England 
scoured  both  hemispheres  to  procure  com 
for  us.  We  were  indebted  to  the  Bank  for 
the  fact  that  we  had  had  6,000,000  quar- 
ters of  corn  sent  into  this  country,  and 
that  we  were  at  this  moment  exporting  to 
France,  and  had  the  exchanges  of  the  Con- 
tinent mainly  influenced  in  our  favour. 
And  it  was  not  merely  that  the  Bank  of 
England  had  contributed  to  feed  us,  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  gold 
flowing  in  from  the  Continent  to  this  coun- 
try, without  any  expression  of  public  ap- 
probation and  of  public  confidence ;  but 
one  who,  upon  such  a  subject,  was  a  great 
authonty,  and  the  last  ^m  whom  they 
should  apprehend  a  rebuke,  must  seize 
upon  the  very  first  opportunity  of  branding 
them  for  that  act,  so  politic,  so  sagacious, 
and  so  beneficial.  Amidst  all  the  incohe- 
rent judgments  and  hasty  opinions  upon 
the  causes  of  panic,  all  agreea  in  belieying 
that  the  Bank  was  the  great  criminal,  and 
principally  believed  it  from  the  intimation 
of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel). 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  upon  such  a 
subject  as  this  would  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  House;  and  he  believed  that 
if  this  question,  on  the  Act  of  1844,  were 
calmly  examined  by  an  investigation  of 
facts,  and  not  by  an  assertion  of  windy 
opinions,  the  House  might  be  led  to  a  re- 
sult highly  beneficial  to  this  country.  What 
— ^he  wotdd  not  say  he  charged  against  the 
Act  of  1844,  because  he  wished  to  conduct 
the  investigation  in  a  temperate  spirit — 
but  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  imputable 
to  it  was,  that  it  was  an  Act  which  could 
not  prevent  any  of  the  mischiefs  that  under 
the  previous  system  occurred,  but  could 
prevent  much  of  the  benefit  that  the  pre- 
vious system  ensured.  The  Act,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  could  be  shown,  he 
thought,  by  indisputable  evidence — the  Act 
had  failed  in  every  object  which  it  held  out 
as  desirable  to  the  public,  and  engaged  to 
fulfil.  We  were  told  that  it  would  prevent,  or 
tend  to  prevent,  anything  like  those  financial 
disturbances  and  disorders  which  we  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  panic.  The  Uouso 
had  had  held  before  them,  in  the  speeches 
with  which  the  Act  was  introduced,  and  iu 
the  Committee  that  led  to  it,  the  instances 
of  1836,  1837,  and  1839.  It  was  by  a 
picturesque  representation  of  those  disas- 


ters, and  of  the  public  discomfort,  that  the 
House,  yielding  to  the  great  authority  of 
the  individual  who  introduced  this  measure 
— ^legislating  upon  a  subject  which  he  had 
deeply  studied,  and  of  which,  in  a  certain 
sense,  he  was  a  great  master — were  in- 
duced to  pass  that  Act.  Now,  let  the 
House  observe,  that  if  that  Bill  had  been 
enacted  previous  to  the  monetary  disorder 
of  1836-37,  that  disorder  would  equally 
have  occurred.  In  the  drain  of  1836,  from 
the  end  of  Marcli  to  the  end  of  December 
— ^namely,  eight  months — the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  feU  from  8,000,0002.  to  3,900,000^., 
yet  the  circulation  was  never  so  great  as 
the  limit  of  the  circulation  would  have  been 
under  the  Act  of  1844.  If  the  Bank,  in 
J  836-37,  had  been  controlled  (as  the 
phrase  was)  by  the  Act  of  1844,  all  the 
disastrous  circumstances  of  1836-^7  might 
have  occurred.  He  would  prove  that  by 
the  public  records  whibh  he  held  in  his 
hands.  The  circulation  was  17,600,000/. 
in  March,  1^36;  but,  according  to  the  Act 
of  1844,  it  might  have  been  22,500,000/. 
In  April,  1836,  the  circulation  of  the  Bank 
was  1 8,500,000/.  and  i  to  bullion  7,500,000/. 
Under  the  law  of  1844,  the  civculation 
might  have  been  21,000,000/.  Not  to  go 
through  these  eight  disastrous  months  in 
detail,  which  mi^t  weary  the  House,  look 
at  the  result — Took  at  December,  1836, 
the  last  month  in  the  fatal  record  of  that 
year's  returns.  There  was  a  circulation  of 
17,000,000/.,  December  6th,  and  there 
was  in  the  Bank  3.900,000/.;  according  to 
the  Act  of  1844,  the  circulation  might 
have  been  17,900,000/.  With  regvd, 
then,  to  what  was  termed  controlling  the 
discretion  of  the  Bank,  it  would  not  have 
been  done  by  the  Act  of  1844,  if  it  had 
been  in  existence;  and  therefore  that  Act 
would  not  have  prevented  the  evil  of  1836 
— ^that  year  of  great  disaster  and  of  drain. 
Now,  how  would  it  have  prevented  the  evil 
of  1839?  In  April,  1839,  the  Bank  secu- 
rities were  26,600,000/.;  the  bullion  had 
fallen  continuously  from  November,  1838, 
from  9,500.000/.  to  5,200,000/.  On  the 
16th  of  May,  the  Bank  raised  ito  rate  of 
discount  to  5  per  cent;  and  on  the  20th  of 
June,  to  5| ;  on  the  13th  of  July,  the 
dead-weight  was  offered  for  sale;  on  the 
1st  of  August,  the  Bank  raised  the  rate  of 
discount  to  6  per  cent.  Here  was  a  period 
of  gloom — of  disaster^-of  ruin;  the  period 
when  we  went,  he  would  not  say  begging, 
to  France,  but  when,  by  the  agency  of  the 
French  money  market,  the  Bank  waa  saved 
from  stopping.     lSow»  what  would  have 
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l>een  the  effect  if  the  law  of  1844  had 
been  in  operation?  In  November,  1838, 
the  circulation  was  17,800,000?.,  and  there 
was  9,500,0002.  bullion  in  the  Bank;  the 
maximum  limit  of  the  law  of  1844  would 
have  added  14,000,000?.  to  the  9,500,000?. 
in  settling  the  amount  to  which  the  circu- 
lation might  go.  On  the  16th  of  May, 
1839,  when  the  Bank  raised  its  discount  to 
5  per  cent,  the  circulation  was  18,300,000?. 
and  the  bullion  4,100,000?.,  and  there- 
fore,  even  at  that  time,  according  to  the 
law  of  1844,  the  circulation  of  the  Bank 
would  have  been  the  same  within  200,000?. 
On  the  13th  of  July,  when  the  dead- 
weight was  offered  for  sale,  the  circula- 
tion was  18,600,000?.  and  the  bullion  was 
3,400,000?.;  and  therefore,  even  at  that 
gloomiest  day,  the  circulation  would  hardly 
have  been  above  1,000,000?.  less  with  the 
new  Act.  In  November,  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  was  3,400,000?.  and  the  circulation 
15,900,000?.;  it  might  under  the  new  Act 
have  been  17,400,000?.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  concerned  controlling  what  was  called 
the  discretion  of  the  Bank,  which  we  were 
told  was  one  of  the  great  virtues  of  the 
Act  of  1844,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that, 
had  it  been  law  in  1836  and  1839,  it  would 
have  operated  no  sensible  difference;  and 
in  many  months  of  the  gi'eatest  disaster 
and  disorder  it  would  have  permitted  the 
directors  to  issue  a  greater  circulation  than 
they  really  did.  Now,  take  another  point 
which,  in  the  year  1844,  was  particularly 
pressed  on  the  House,  and  promised  to  the 
country — the  fluctuation  of  the  amount  of 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  comparison 
to  the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank;  had 
that  important  promise  been  fulfilled  ?  Take 
the  weekly  return  of  the  21st  of  September, 
1844,  the  third  return  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act.  The  bullion  in  the  Bank 
was  15,100,000?. ;  the  circulation  was 
20,600,000?.  In  the  eighth  lyeekly  return 
the  bullion  was  14,000,000?.;  the  circula- 
tion 22,300,000?.  While  bullion  to  the 
amount  of  1,100,000?.  had  run  out,  the 
note  circulation  was  not  reduced,  but  in- 
creased by  1,700,000?.  Take  the  close 
of  1844,  the  year  when  this  Act  passed 
to  insure  that  the  fluctuation  of  the  notes 
should  bear  a  relation  to  the  bullion  in  the 
coffers  of  the  Bank;  it  would  be  found 
that  the  bullion  rose  slowly  to  the  end  of 
the  year  to  14,800,000?.,  while  the  circu- 
lation fell  more  rapidly  to  20,100,000?.  In 
January,  1845,  the  bullion  was  14,800,000?. 
and  the  circulation  20,600,000?.  Three 
months  afterwards,  on  the  29th  of  March, 


the  bullion  had  risen  to  16,200,000?.,  and' 
the  circulation  remained  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  so  that 
during  three  eventful  months,  in  whfch  the 
bullion  increased  2,000,000?.,  the  circula- 
tion remained  precisely  the  same.  Yet  it 
was  to  insure  a  correspondence  between 
the  fluctuation  of  the  notes  and  the  amount 
of  bullion  in  the  Bank,  that  the  Act  of 
1844  was  principally  recommended  to  the 
House.  Take,  now,  the  14th  of  June, 
1845;  there  were  16,600,000?.  of  buUion, 
and  the  circulation  was  only  21,600,000?. 
On  the  29th  of  October  the  bullion  had 
sunk  to  14,000,000?.,  but  the  circulation 
had  risen  to  23,300,000?.  Thus,  the 
highest  amount  of  circulation  during  the 
two  years  was  when  the  bullion  had  been 
falling  continuously  for  four  months;  while 
the  bullion  sunk  2,500,000?.,  the  circula- 
tion rose  2,000,000?.  Then,  if  this  Act 
did  not  control  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  Bank,  nor  regulate  the  fluctuation  in 
the  notes  with  the  amount  of  the  bullion — 
if  it  had  failed  during  these  three  years  in 
both  objects,  what  advantages  had  we 
gained  by  it  to  counteract  the  inconvenience 
which  hskd  been  brought  before  the  House 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  ? 
They  had  been  told  that  there  was  an  un- 
precedented state  of  affairs  in  the  city  of 
London — if  not  impending  bankruptcy,^  a 
state  of  affairs,  as  far  as  difliculty  to  meet 
their  engagements  was  concerned,  which 
had  never  been  equalled ;  and  this  when 
all  agreed  that  the  state  of  trade  was 
sound.  They  were  told  that  the  Bank  of 
England  would  not  assist  commerce,  be- 
cause, although  it  had  the  means  to  do  so, 
it  was  obliged  by  a  law,  passed  in  1844, 
to  keep  a  great  amount  of  treasure  in  a 
particular  department.  At  the  same  time, 
the  House  had  seen  that  this  law  had  en- 
tirely failed  in  the  objects  it  was  to  accom- 
plish ;  that  it  did  not  exercise  a  control 
over  the  discretionary  power  of  the  Bank ; 
that  they  might  have  the  same  state  of 
affairs  to-morrow  as  under  the  old  law; 
and  that  the  Bank  might  enter  into  en- 
gagements to-morrow  under  this  Act,  which 
it  might  not  be  in  its  power  to  meet.  They 
ran  all  this  risk,  and  met  the  inconvenience 
and  injury;  and  yet  they  were  told  that 
this  Act  of  1814  was  to  produce  a  ma- 
chinery which  would  curb  the  discretion, 
the  fatal  discretion,  of  the  Bank,  and  regu- 
late the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  by 
the  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  in  the  coffers 
of  the  Bank.  They  were  to  pay  for  those 
two  groat  advantages  dearly,  it  waa  sus- 
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peoted,  at  tlie  time ;  most  intensely  it  wu 
now  felt ;  bat  it  would  be  some  case  for 
tlie  author  of  that  Bill,  and  for  the  Goyem- 
ment  which  simported  it,  if  the  country 
obtained  the  aavantages  which  were  pro- 
mised in  1844 — ^if  the  Act  did  regulate 
the  oircolation  by  the  bullion,  and  had  the 
power  of  controlling  the  discretion  of  the 
managers  of  the  Bank.  But  when  they 
had  not  the  power  of  controlling  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Bank  for  evil,  were  they,  by 
this  law,  to  control  its  discretion  for  good? 
That  was  the  point  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider, and  that  was  the  point  the  country 
must  decide.  They  might  find  that  our 
assent  to  this  law  was  obtained  on  false 
pretences— of  course,  he  meant  proved  so 
by  experience— he  did  not  use  the  word 
olTensively;  aU  he  meant  to  say  was,  that 
it  had  proved  a  failure  ;  it  had  not  fulfilled 
irhat  it  promised  to  fulfil.  But  while  the 
country  was  experiencing  the  greatest  pos- 
sible inconrenienoe  and  injury,  let  not  the 
House  be  satisfied  because  the  right  hon. 

Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel),  or  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (the  ChanceUor  of  the 

Exchequer),  turned  round  and  said,  "  True, 

you  are  experiencing  this  injury;  true,  you 

are  suffering  in  your  fortuiles ;  but  you 
forget  the  immense  benefits  we  have  gained 

for  you  by  this  Bill  of  1844.    Do  you  want 

the  panic  of  1836  or  1839  brought  back  ?'' 

The  promise  that  the  fluctuations  would 

be  regulated,  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  and 

there  was  nothing  in  the  Act  to  prevent 

the  exercise  of  that  fatal  discretion  which 

was  deprecated  on  the  part  of  the  Bank 

directors.     The  same  disasters  as  in  1836 

and  1839  would  have  occurred  had  it  not 

existed,  and  the  same  losses  would  have 

been  experienced.     The  latitude   of  the 

discretion  allowed  to  the  directors  was  the 

same.     But  it  was  said  these  were  only 

the   superficial  views  taken  at  the  first 

moment  of  public  suffering.     He  held  a 

document  in  his    hand,   however,    dated 

June  11,  1844,  addressed  to  *'the  right 

hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.  P.,"  by 

the  bankers  of  London.    It  was  very  short, 

very  pithy,  and  quite  apropos  to  the  pre- 
sent question.     It  was  right  the  House 

should  be  reminded  that  the  united  bankers 

of  London  addressed  this  memorial  to  the 

Prime  Minister : — 


"  We,  the  undersigned  bankers  of  London,  are 
induced  by  the  importanoe  of  the  measure  and  our 
interest  in  its  success,  to  address  you  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Bank  Charter  Bill  now  before  Par- 
liament. We  were  led  to  believe,  when  the  mea- 
sure was  first  brought  forward — and  we  feel  con- 
fident it  was  generally  understood  throughout  the 


country — that  although  it  was  the  inteoiioa  of 
Her  Mbijesty's  Government  that  the  paper  circu-* 
lation  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  their  issue 
department,  should  be  limited  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  14,000,000/.  upon  seenrities,  yet,  that 
in  the  event  of  any  particular  crisis  araing^a 
power  was  to  be  reserved  by  the  Bill  enaUinff  Uie 
Bank  of  England,  with  the  consent  of  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  to  extend 
their  issue  upon  seeuritiee  beyond  that  amount. 
It  is  with  considerable  surprise  that  we  find  that 
the  Bill  now  before  the  House  of  Gonunons  does 
not  contain  any  provision  for  an  extension  of 
the  issue  beyond  14,000,000/.  upon  securities, 
excepting  under  the  special  ciroumttanoes  named 
in  the  fifth  clause  of  the  Bill  now  before  Parlii^ 
ment.  We  are  apprehensive  that  the  absolute 
limitation  of  the  issue  to  14,000,000^.,  without 
any  power  of  expansion  being  reserved,  whether 
that  amount  bo  in  itself  a  proper  amount  or  not. 
will  create  a  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  through- 
out the  country,  and,  by  preventing  the  satis&o- 
tory  reception  of  the  measure,  wiU  deprive  the 
scheme  of  many  of  the  advantages  it  possesses, 
and  interfere  with  its  success.  We  respectfully 
submit  that  the  eflfect  of  such  an  absolute  limita' 
tion  will  be  te  restrict  the  business  of  the  country* 
by  leading  to  a  general  withdrawal  of  legitimate 
accommodation,  unless  some  power  be  reserved  by 
the  Bill  for  extending  the  issue,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  authorities  above  alluded  to,  in  cases  of 
emergency,  to  be  made  apparent  to  suoh  autho* 
rities." 

Who,  did  the  House  think,  signed  that 
document?  Did  they  think  it  was  even 
the  two  Members  for  Birmingham  ?  Was 
it  the  Society  for  the  Emancipation  of  In- 
dustry? Were  they  practical  men,  or 
mere  theorists  ?  The  House  would  aQow 
him  to  read  the  names,  and  they  were 
names  fitted  to  create  a  delightful  feeling 
from  their  association  with  ideas  of  sub- 
stantial opulence : — 

"  Robarts,  Curtis  and  Co. ;  Hanbury,  Taylor, 
and  Lloyd ;  Bosanquet,  Franks,  and  Co. ;  Brown, 
Janson,  and  Co.  ;  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  and 
Co. ;  Hankey  and  Co. ;  Smith,  Payne,  and  Smiths; 
WilUs,  Percival,  and  Co. ;  Maaterman,  Peters,  and 
Co.  ;  Rogers,  Olding,  and  Co. ;  Spooner,  Att- 
wood,  and  Co.  ;  Currie  and  Co.;  Glyn,  Halifiix, 
Mills,  and  Co.;  Williams  and  Co. ;  Fullers  and 
Co. ;  Barnard,  Bimsdale,  Barnard,  and  Co. ; 
Bamet,  Hoares,  and  Co. ;  Lubbock,  Forster,  and 
Co. ;  Stevenson,  Salt,  and  Sons ;  Price,  Marryat, 
and  Co.  ;  Sapte,  Banbury,  and  ,Co. ;  Weston  and 
Co.;  Twining  and  Co.;  Dixon* and  Co.;  Coutts 
and  Co. ;  Ilerries,  and  Co. ;  Ransom  and  Co.; 
Straohan  and  Co. ;  Scott,  and  Co. ;  Cockbum 
and  Co." 

The  signatures  to  this  memorial  represent- 
ing the  whole  banking  power  of  London 
was  preceded  by  one  which  none  of  those 
whose  names  were  subscribed  would,  he  ven- 
tured to  say,  consider  inferior  to  any  that 
appeared;  it  was  the  signature  of  Jones, 
Loyd  and  Co.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
one  member  of  this  firm  had  written  a  pam* 
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phlat;  but,  as  its  representatioiiB  did  not 
agree  with  the  memorial,  that  name  had 
been  Boratched  out.  Little  did  that  gen- 
tleman think  that  his  pamphlet  would 
be  turned  into  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
Such  was  the  £ate  of  authors;  truly  it 
might  be  said  of  them  that  they  ruled  the 
world.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tamworth  would  seem  to  convey 
an  impression  that  some  desire  existed  to 
adopt  a  course  on  which  there  could  not  be 
two  opinions  among  sane  and  substantial 
men,  as  if  Lord  Ashburton  or  the  hon. 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring) 
would  set  aside  the  settlement  of  1819. 
He  (Mr.  Disraeli)  thought  it  as  well  to  re- 
mind the  House — ^which  liked  opinions 
given  by  practical  men— of  the  practical 
opinion  of  Lombard-street.  There  was 
not  a  firm  omitted,  not  a  banking-house 
unrepresented  in  that  memorial,  which  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs  might  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  prophecy.  There  was  not 
one,  he  ventured  to  say,  who  was  ashamed 
of  having  signed  that  memorial.  All  he 
asked  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  to 
answer  the  opinions  of  these  men.  It 
was  not  enough  to  get  up,  and  in  this 
agony  of  the  credit  of  England  raise  a 
question  worthy  to  be  discussed  by  the 
schoolmen  as  to  what  was  a  ^ound.  That 
was  a  question  worthy  of  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  and  his  disciples.  The  right 
hoQ.  Gentleman  had  had  private  interviews 
and  correspondence  with  the  Birmingham 
school.  Let  him  continue  that  if  he  pleas- 
ed; but  let  him  not  mix  such  considerations 
with  this  discussion.  What  he  was  called 
upon  to  do  was  to  answer  Lombard-street. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill  had 
failed  in  ail  its  objects — if  the  fears  of  the 
bankers  of  Lombard-street  had  been  jus- 
tified by  events — ^it  was  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  show  why  th^  should  en- 
dure the  injury  and  inconvenience  that 
measure  entailed  upon  the  country?  One 
could  wish  that  this  or  any  country  had  a 
currency  such  as  accorded  with  the  idea  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  was  him- 
self, however,  obliged  to  set  out  in  his  ar- 
rangements on  a  basis  not  only  imaginary, 
but  arbitrary.  Where  a  perfect  metallic 
basis  could  not  be  obtained,  it  must  be 
made  as  solid  and  substantial  as  possible. 
But  a  terrible  and  most  umnmted  loss 
ought  not  to  be  entailed  upon  the  people 
of  England  because  it  was  pretended  to  do 
that  which  it  would  baffle  any  Minister  to 
accomplish.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
admitted  in  a  certain  degree  an  iiaaginary 


and  arbitrary  bans,  it  was  a  question  of 
degpreo  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
power  given  under  the  system,  such  as 
that  indicated  by  the  bankers  of  Lombard- 
street,  which  might  be  ezwoised  on  a  great 
exigency  for  the  relief  of  commerce.  When 
the  exchanges  were  against  this  country  in 
1825,  and  means  were  taken  to  give  tem- 
porary relief  to  commerce,  was  not  the 
general  loss  then  sustiuned  but  a  drop  in 
Uie  ocean  of  suffering  as  compared  with 
that  ruin  which  adherence  to  a  false  policy 
might  produce?  Was  not  loss,  in  short, 
preferable  to  ruin?  He  (Mr.  Disraeli)  now 
left  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the  House. 
His  argument  was  founded  rather  on  the 
documents  to  which  he  had  referred,  than 
on  any  considerations  suggested  by  his  own 
reflections.  He  submitted  the  views  he 
had  stated  with  great  diffidence;  and  any 
opinion  he  had  given  could  be  regarded 
only  as  a  link  to  connect  the  facts  he  had 
placed  before  the  House.  But  he  hoped 
that  in  the  face  of  those  facts  the  House 
would  not  arrive  at  an  opinion  which  in^ 
volved  an  unbending  adherence  to  that  Act 
of  1844,  which  he  had  shown  to  be  a  great 
delusion;  a  reality  only  as  regarded  the 
treasure  which  was  locked  up  in  the  de- 
partment of  issue;  a  reality  only  now  when 
the  public  wanted  that  treasiu'e  to  assist  in 
the  operations  of  commerce.  It  was  in- 
deed a  measure  under  the  operation  of 
which  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  locked 
their  treasure  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank, 
and  thrown  the  key  into  the  river  Thames. 
Sir  R.  peel  :  The  hon.  Gentleman 
stated  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech  that  he  left  this  question  in  the 
hands  of  the  House.  Now,  unfortu- 
nately, the  hon.  Gentleman  does  no  such 
thing  ;  for  it  is  quite  impossible  that 
the  House  can  pronounce  any  opinion 
whatever.  We  are  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  currency  in  the  most  incon- 
venient form  possible.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) makes  a  proposition  of  which  I,  for 
one,  most  cordially  approve,  and  which  I 
believe  will  meet  with  general  concurrence 
from  the  House.  An  hon.  Friend  of  mine, 
one  of  the  M^nbers  for  the  city  of  London, 
attempts  an  Amendment;  and  he  has  not 
had  an  opportunity  of  putting  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chairman  before  he  is  told 
that  there  is  an  objection  in  point  of  form; 
and  my  hon.  Friend  modestly  retires  from 
the  field.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  House  can  come  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion in  regard  to-  the  subject  which  has 
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been  Bubmitted  to  its  consideration  in  the 
course  of  debate.  Before,  Sir,  tbe  House 
forms  an  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  taking 
some  new  course  with  respect  to  tbe  cur- 
rency, I  hope  that  itVnll  take  warning  from 
that  which  has  occurred  during  the  present 
debate.  If  this  Act  of  1844  he  really  so  de- 
fective as  it  is  alleged  to  be,  it  is  extraor- 
dinary that  there  should  he  no  approach 
to  unanimity  as  to  the  defects  of  the 
measure.  And  I  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider whether  the  real  ohject  in  view  be 
merely  some  small  modification  of  the  Act 
of  1844,  or  whether  many  of  those  who 
press  for  the  small  modification  of  detail,  do 
not  expect  to  open  a  door  to  an  infraction 
of  the  principle  on  which  that  Act  was 
founded?  Let  me  reyiew  the  course  of 
the  present  debate.  My  hon.  Friend 
led  the  dbcussion;  and  all  he  proposes  is, 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  give  an  assurance  that  he  won't 
borrow  from  the  Bank  on  a  deficiency. 
[Mn  Mastebman:  From  the  hankmg  de- 
partment.] My  hon.  Friend  says,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  can  give  him  that 
assurance,  it  will  restore  confidence  in  the 
City,  and  tend  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
money  market.  But  that  is  a  very  small 
measure.  Supposing,  however,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  able  to  give  him  the 
assurance,  that  in  July  he  will  not  require 
any  assistance  from  the  Bank,  my  hon. 
Friend  would  be  content  to  permit  the 
Bill  of  1844  to  remain  in  force.  My 
hon.  Friend  thinks  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  act  wisely  in  taking  the 
course  most  [likely  to  enahle  them  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  Bank  when 
the  next  quarter's  dividend  hccomcs  due. 
He  who  leads  the  city  bankers  has  no  other 
proposition  to  make  than  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  should  give  an  as- 
surance that  ho  won't  ask  the  Bank  for 
temporary  assistance.  In  the  event  of 
its  being  necessary,  my  hon.  Friend  de- 
sires that  for  this  purpose  the  Bank  of 
England  should  he  allowed  to  issue  addi- 
tional notes  to  the  amount  of  deficiency 
hills.  [Mr.  Masterman  :  Out  of  the  issue 
department.]  Out  of  the  issue  depart- 
ment! That  is  a  difierent  proposal  from 
what  was  submitted  by  my  hon.  Friend. 

Mr.  MASTKKMAN  wished  to  be  al- 
lowed to  explain  what  his  proposal  really 
was.  It  was  this — that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  should  apply  to  Parliament 
for  power  to  enable  the  Bank  to  take  money 
out  t)f  the  issue  dopartmcut,  and  allow  it 
to  be  replaced  by  the  growing  revenue, 
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Sib  R.  PEEL:  I  thought  I  heard 
from  my  hon.  Friend  that  it  would  be 
desirable  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer should  give  an  assurance  to  the 
House  that  he  would  not  borrow  money 
from  the  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
'the  dividends.  [Mr.  mastbbmak:  From 
the  banking  department.]  Yes,  the  bank- 
ing department;  decidedly  so.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  Friend* 
as  I  understood  it,  whatever  object  he  may 
have  contemplated,  with  respect  to  issuing 
notes  from  the  issue  department.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose— 

Mb.  MASTERMAN  :  I  must  say  a 
word  as  to  what* I  really  did  propo«e» 
for  it  does  not  seem  to  be  properly  un* 
derstood.  What  I  actually  did  say  was, 
that  I  thought  the  proposal  submitted  by 
the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
tend  to  alleviate  the  inconvenience  now 
felt  by  the  public.  I  did  not  say  that  it 
was  the  best  measure  that  could  be  adopt- 
ed; but  I  did  concMve  that  a  modified 
measure  of  that  kind,  going  forth  with  the 
authority  of  thb  House,  would  be  extremely 
desirable  under  the  pressure  now  existing. 
My  object  in '  the  proposal  which  I  made, 
was  to  remove  any  demand  of  the  banking 
department  upon  the  issue  departmentt 
and  to  leave  the  Bank  to  act  upon  its  own 
idea  of  what  was  right  and  proper  for  the 
national  interest;  for  I  conceived  that  the 
Bank  had  no  power  under  this  restricted 
Bin  to  grant  accommodation  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  without  incom- 
moding the  public. 

Sir  K.  PEEL :  My  hon.  Friend  has 
confirmed  my  impression,  that  he  would  be 
satisfied  if  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  give  an  assurance  that  he 
would  not  require  aid  from  the  Bank 
to  pay  the  July  dividends.  I  now  under- 
stand that  if  the  aid  had  been  given,  my 
boo.  Friend  wished  it  to  be  given  from 
the  issue  department.  Then  came  the 
hon.  Member  fur  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume). 
His  proposal  was  this,  tliat  there  should 
be  unlimited  competition  in  respect  to 
bankinsc.  [Mr.  HncB  :  Free  trade.] 
That  there  should  be  free  trade  in  bank- 
ing— ^that  the  country  banks  should  be 
allowed  to  issue  five-pound  notes  to  any 
amount — ^but  that  they  should  be  required 
to  pay  their  notes  in  gold.  I  beg  to  say 
that  1  do  not  think  the  adoption  of  that 
proposal  would  havo  any  tendency  to  di* 
miuiflh  the  present  pressure.     The  hon. 
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Member  is  satisfied  with  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  currency;  he  only  objects  to 
the  country  banks  being  restricted  in  their 
accommodation,  and  in  there  not  being  im- 
posed upon  them  the  necessity  of  paying 
their  notes  in  gold.  There  was  next  the  pro* 
posal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  South  Lan- 
cashire (Mr.  Brown).  That  hon.  Mem- 
ber proposed  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should  be  permitted  for  a  limited  period  to 
issue  12.  notes,  and  that  they  should  here- 
after be  withdrawn.  He  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  after  permission  shall  have  been 
once  given  to  the  Bank  of  England  to 
issue  11.  notes  in  lieu  of  gold,  he  would 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  persuade  the 
House  to  retrace  its  steps,  to  recall  the  1{. 
notes,  and  again  to  have  a  gold  circulation 
distributed  ^roughont  the  country.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Rutland 
admitted  that  his  object  is  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency;  he  says  he  would  haye  a 
limitation  of  the  amount,  but  that  he  is  in 
favour  of  inconvertible  paper.  Such  was 
the  third  proposal.  Then  came  the  fourth 
— that  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Warwickshire.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
says  distinctly — "  What  1  most  deprecate 
is  any  palliative  or  partial  measure;  the 
Act  of  1844,  which  I  admit  is  a  necessary 
complement  of  the  Act  of  1819,  is  a  mise- 
rable delusion." 

Mk.  N£ WDEGATE  :  I  distmctly  stated 
that  that  was  the  answer  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  gave  me  in  reply  to  a  question 
put  by  me  in  1844;  and  as  he  deemed  it  a 
necessary  complement,  1  will  so  take  it  on 
his  authority. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  Did  not  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman say  that  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
1844  alone  would  be  merely  delusive;  and 
that  any  attempt  to  enforce  the  standard 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  1819  was  utterly 
impossible?  Did  he  not  say  that  the 
country  could  not  bear  the  standard  of 
1819,  and  that  some  new  one  was  neces- 
sary ? 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  :  I  said  that  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose, for  a  strictly  convertible  paper  cur- 
rency, was  incompatible  with  the  standard 
at  present  adopted. 

SirR.  PEEL:  Does  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man then  admit  that  the  standard  of  1819 
can  be  maintained  ?  Did  he  not  say  that  he 
had  often  heard  that  it  was  now  too  late 
to  redress  the  injury  done  in  1819?  And 
did  he  not  ask  whether  the  adoption  of 
the  standard  of  1819  had  not  added  to 
the  public  burdens — whether  the  children 
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at  least  of  those  who  suffered  in  1819  did 
not  remain — whether  it  was  too  late  to 
bring  consolation  to  them  ;  and  that  for 
that  purpose  we  must  revise  the  standard 
of  1819? 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE:  I  stated  that  I 
had  heard  it  said  that  the  injury  inflicted 
upon  the  sufferers  of  1819  was  merely  tem- 
porary, and  that  it  fell  with  them;  but  I 
said  1  did  not  betieve  it. 

Sir  R.  PEEL:  I  think  we  are  ap- 
preaching  much  nearer  to  an  understand- 
ing of  each  other.  1  must  observe,  that 
when  arguments'  which  fall  upon  the 
ear  are  brought  forth  again  without  the 
rhetorical  advantage  given  to  them  by 
the  speakers,  but  are  simply  presented  to 
them  bare  of  such  ornament,  the  speakers 
themselves  often  regard  them  with  re- 
pugnance. In  such  oases,  the  arguments 
are  no  longer  obscured  by  rhetorical 
arlifice.  I  rejoice  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man is  in  favour  of  the  standard  of 
1819  —  at  least  that  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  occupies  an  intermediate  position  be- 
tween an  unwilUngness  to  adhere  to  the 
standard  of  1819,  and  a  readiness  to  alter 
it.  The  last  proposal  was  made  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  and  sup- 
ported by  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury, 
and  it  is  one  for  a  repeal  or  modification  of 
the  Act  of  1844,  as  they  thmk  that  the  evils 
which  we  undergo  would  be  remedied  by 
a  repeal,  or  at  least  a  material  altera- 
tion, of  that  Act.  But,  before  determining 
that  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the  Act 
of  1844  will  provide  a  remedy,  let  us  well 
consider  what  is  the  nature  of  the  evil 
under  which  this  country  is  at  present  suf- 
fering; let  us  well  consider  whether  or  no, 
in  our  desire  to  attain  some  immediate 
present  relief,  we  are  not  incurring  the  risk 
of  subsequent  aggravation  of  that  evil  by 
an  alteration  of  the  principle  and  practice 
of  our  currency.  Now,  I  do  not  want  any 
better  description  of  the  present  condition  of 
this  country,  and  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
pressure  under  which  we  labour,  than  that 
which  I  find  in  the  able  and  unexceptionable 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hun- 
tingdon. I  will  take  his  own  facts.  He 
says  this  country  is  suffering  from  an  un- 
paralcUed  scarcity  of  food.  A  calamity 
upou  which  none  of  us  calculated  has  af- 
flicted UB.  It  has  been  alleged,  on  official 
authority,  that  the  loss  of  capital  in  conse- 
quence of  the  total  loss  of  the  potato  crop, 
and  the  partial  failure  of  other  crops  and 
articles  of  subsistence  for  man  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Ireland,  has  not  been  less  than 
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16,000,0001.  Whj,  U  b  difficult  to  esti- 
mate what  most  be  the  effect  of  an  abstrac- 
tion of  capital  ia  one  year  to  the  amount  of 
16,000,0002.;  but,  above  all,  when  that 
abstraction  of  capital  is  caused  by  such  a 
calamity  as  a  scarcity  of  food.  This  ca- 
lamity of  a  loss  of  food  has  come  unawares 
on  every  country  in  the  northern  part  of 
Europe.  How  it  ia  that  so  little  calcula- 
tion should  have  been  made  at  an  early 
period  of  the  last  autumn,  I  know  not. 
Whether  or  no  the  same  atmospheric  influ- 
ence— ^if  atmospheric  influence.it  be — that 
caused  the  failure  of  the  potato,  has  affected 
other  vegetable  substances,  we  cannot  tell; 
what  we  know  is,  that  in  this  country  and 
in  other  countries  of  Europe*  even  after 
harvest  had  been  carried,  ^ere  appeared 
to  be  no  foreboding  of  the  extent  of  the 
calamity.  Those  countries  from  which  in 
ordinary  years  we  draw  supplies,  are  them- 
selves suffering  from  extreme  scarcity  of 
food.  France,  and  Holland,  and  Belgium, 
and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
are  sustaining  extreme  pressure  on  this  ac* 
count.  Even  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ett« 
rope,  wherein,  tempted  by  extravagant 
prices,  they  parted  with  their  food,  the 
pressure  i$  becoming  exceedingly  great. 
They  And  that  the  contributions  they  made 
towards  the  supply  of  this  country  and 
France  have  caused  a  severe  pressure  upon 
themselves;  and  we  are,  therefore,  in  this 
condition,  that,  not  only  are  we  suffering 
by  a  loss  of  food  leading  to  a  destruction  of 
capital  to  the  amount  of  16,000,0002., 
but,  concurrently  with  that  misfortune,  a 
similar  misfortune  has  visited  every  coun- 
try  in  Northern  Europe ;  and  all  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  as  the  only 
source  whence  food  can  be  derived.  What 
effect  must  not  that  have  had  in  paralysing 
our  trade,  in  deranging  our  commerciid 
speculations,  and  depriving  us  of  the 
ordinary  markets  for  our  exports  ?  Do 
not»  tell  us  of  the  failure  of  free  trade. 
Has  free  trade  had  its  fair  trial  in  such  a 
condition  of  Europe?  Is  it  not  clear 
that  the  capability  of  this  coimtry  and  of 
other  countries  to  consume  supeifluities 
has  been  materially  contracted  by  the  su« 
perior  necessity  of  devoting  their  resources 
to  the  supply  of  bread?  Customers  here 
and  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  have 
been  compelled  to  devote  their  surplus 
revenue  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  food. 
But  then,  says  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Baring),  there  never  was  a  year  in  which 
speculation  was  so  rife  as  in  1845.  Well,  but 
if  men  will  speculate  and  run  riot,  depend 


upon  it  that  whatever  legiaktive  measure 
you  may  pass  respecting  the  currency, 
they  will  ineritably  suffer  the  consequence 
of  running  riot.  He  says,  "I  do  not 
deny  the  great  importance  of  railways — I 
admit  that  railways  may  be  the  foundation 
of  future  prosperity;  but  this  I  say,  that 
if  the  capital  of  the  country  ordinaniy  ap- 
plied to  commerce  is,  to  an  extraordinary 
amount*  locked  up  in  railways,  then  the 
country  will  suffer  great  pressure  in  con- 
sequence." Thus,  in  addition  to  the 
failure  in  food,  you  have  had  speculation 
running  riot,  and  such  an  investment  in 
railways  that  in  the  course  of  last 
year  applications  were  made  to  Parlia- 
ment, which,  if  all  acceded  to,  would  have 
required  340,000,0002.  to  meet  the  en- 
gagements. But  there  is  another  cause 
concurrent  with  thes^—there  has  been  a 
failure  in  that  most  important  material  of 
manufacture,  cotton.  The  cotton  crop  has 
fallen  short  beyond  calculation,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  price  of  that  raw  material,  which 
enters  so  largely  as  an  element  of  our  ma- 
nufactures. We  are  suffering  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  hon.  Oentleman — ^for  1  am 
taking  his  facts — from  a  deficient  supply  of 
food;  from  very  rife  speculation;  from  an 
extravagant  application  of  capital  to  rail- 
ways; and  from  a  decrease  in  the  quantity 
and  an  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton — an 
article  of  the  first  importance  to  our  ma- 
nufactures. How  absurd  to  throw  the 
blame  of  these  things  on  the  Bill  of  1844? 
If  you  had  an  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency or  a  purely  metallic  currency,  or  any 
modification  of  paper  and  metal  that  you 
can  fancy,  depend  upon  it  no  commercial 
country  can  be  exposed  to  the  triple  opera- 
tion of  three  such  calamities  without  feeling 
the  utmost  pressure— one  for  which  an 
increase  of  bank  notes  will  be  no  remedy. 
Therefore,  Sir,  while  1  assure  the  noble 
Lord  that  1  adhere  to  the  sentiment  he 
heard  me  express,  namely,  that  I  should 
think  it  utterly  unworthy  of  a  public  man 
to  be  swayed  by  considerations  of  mere 
personal  consistency  on  such  a  question^* 
though  1  should  think  it  unworthy  of  me 
to  throw  any  impediment  on  that  account 
in  the  way  of  the  Government  if  it  think 
right  to  propose  a  modification  of  the  Act 
of  1844---though  I  should  claim  the  same 
privilege  as  1  exercised  with  respect  to  the 
Com  Bill,  and,  if  experience  convinced  me 
that  the  Interests  ai  the  country  required 
a  modification  of  laws  1  myself  had  pro- 
posed, I  ahoukl  willingly  set  the  example  of 
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us  what  took  place  in  1837  and  1838  ;  he 
said  the  country  was  then  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  But  vepeal  the  Act  of  1844» 
and  you  will  restore  the  state  of  the  law  as 
it  existed  at  that  very  period.  It  gave  no 
security.  The  Bank  had  the  power  of  issuing 
paper  without  reference  to  the  exchanges; 
the  bullion  was  reduced  to  1,600,0002.  in 
gold,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  the 
Bank  not  being  able  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
ments. Always  bear  in  mind,  if  you  do 
consent  to  repeal  the  Act  of  1844,  you  re* 
store  the  old  order  of  things,  and  have  not 
the  slightest  security  against  a  recurrence 
of  the  ^sordera  that  took  place  in  1 838  and 
1839.  But  the  object  of  the  Act  of  1844 
has  been  greatly  misunderstood.  The  main 
object  of  Utat  Act  was  to  insure  the  conver* 
tibility  of  paper  into  gold,  and  to  prevent,  in 
times  of  difficulty  and  distress,  the  tempti^ 
tion  to  which  it  is  so  easy  to  yield,  of  giv« 
ing  accommodation,  of  issuing  paper  with* 
out  reference  to  the  exchanges,  of  pur^ 
chasing  temporary  ease,  and  afterwards 
aggravating  the  commercial  pressure  by  a 
panio  whieh  leads  to  a  demand  of  gold  in 
exohange  for  paper.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  in  these  periods  of  com* 
mercial  difficulty  we  should  not  be  exposed 
to  that  other  difficulty  which  aggravates 
the  first — a  demand  on  the  Bank  for  gold, 
in  consequence  of  doubts  of  its  ability  to 
pay  its  notes  in  gold.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that,  by  the  Act  of  1844,  this  object  has 
been  attained.  The  hon.  Member  ror'Hun- 
tingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  says,  there  is  now 
not  the  least  panic — ^there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  solvency  of  the  Bank — ^no  wish 
to  have  gold  in  exchange  for  paper — and 
that  the  pressure  is  caused  by  undue  appre- 
hension. But  what  would  be  the  state  of 
things  now  if  a  panic,  in  consequence  of 
doubts  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  Bank,  were 
superinduced  upon  the  pressure  the  hon* 
Gentleman  describes  ?  What  would  have 
been  the  state  of  things  if  that  Act  of 
1844  had  not  been  pass^  9  Suppose  there 
had  been  on  the  part  of  every  country  bank, 
while  this  riotous  speculation  in  railways 
prevailed,  a  power  of  fostering  it  by  uncon- 
trolled issues  of  paper?  Would  the  state 
of  affairs  be  as  advantageous  as  it  is  ?  Se- 
vere as  I  admit  the  pressure  to  be,  and 
deeply  as  I  regret  it,  yet  can  any  man 
deny  that  the  Act  ik  1844,  controlling 
the  issues  by  country  banks  in  a  time  of 
rash  speculation,  affords  security  for  ulti- 
mate solvency  ?  Is  it  not  highly  probable 
that  without  that  check,  speculation,  even 
now  admitted  to   have  run  rioti  would 


proposing  that  modification;  yet  I  must 
first  be  satisfied  such  modification  is  a  re* 
medy  for  the  evil  endured.  Let  us  consi^ 
der  Uie  circumstances  under  which  this  Act 
was  passed  in  1 844.  The  Bank  Charter  was 
about  to  expire,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
make  some  new  regulations  in  consequence. 
The  reguli^tions  proposed  by  me  were  not 
adopted  without  nve  years  of  continued  in- 
quiries before  Committees.  First,  there 
was  the  Committee  on  Joint  Stock  Banks 
in  1838  and  1839;  then  there  was  the 
Committee  which,  without  making  any  dis- 
tinct report,  gave  evidence  of  the  highest 
authority,  on  which  the  Act  of  1844  was 
founded.  And  was  that  Act  of  1844  a 
mere  speculative  improvement  of  the  cur- 
rency, without  any  experience  of  past  evils? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire  says, 
in  1819  I  ffave  a  flourishing  account  of  the 
state  of  the  country;  that  I  dwelt  on 
the  triumphs  of  our  arms ;  that  I  recom- 
mended, under  all  our  difficulties,  a  strict 
adherence  to  good  faith.  Why  did  I 
do  that?  As  an  inducement  to  Par- 
liament, which  had  contracted  debts  with 
the  public  creditor  under  an  engagement 
that  on  the  return  of  peace  cash  payments 
should  be  resumed,  according  to  the  ancient 
standard,  to  fulfil  that  engagement  with 
a  scrupulous,  though  inconvenient,  ad- 
herence to  public  faith.  But  has  not  the 
hon.  Gentieman,  in  the  ardoiur  of  the  at- 
tack he  has  directed  against  this  Bill,  forgot- 
ten some  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  the 
currency  prior  to  the  period  of  its  passing  ? 
Has  he  read  the  history  of  theyears^  1814, 
1815,  and  1816?  Is  he  aware  that  during 
that  period,  when  we  had  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  240  private  banks  failed  in 
this  country?  And  why  did  they  fail? 
Because,  on  a  return  to  peace,  nay,  the  pros- 
pect of  that  peace,  there  was  the  collapse 
which  was  sure  to  occur  after  we  had  had 
possession  of  the  trade  of  the  world,  and  had 
been  indulging  in  all  the  luxury  of  an  in- 
convertible paper  currency.  Without  any 
intervention  on  my  part,  owing  to  the  al- 
tiered  position  of  trade,  there  had  occurred 
a  state  of  things  to  which  the  present 
calamity,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  to  he  com- 
pared. It  is  proposed  to  repeal  this  Act 
of  1844.  Are  we  to  restore  the  law  to 
what  it  was  before  the  passing  of  that  Bill? 
There  will  then  be  an  unlimited  right  of 
issue  on  the  part  of  country  banks ;  there 
will  be  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  issue  notes  at  its  own  discre- 
tion. Is  that  to  be  the  state  of  the  law  for 
the  future?    The  hon.  Gentleman  has  told 
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have  nearly  precipitated  ub  to  tbe  verge 
of  ruin  ?  It  is  said  that  the  object  of  the 
Act  of  1844  was  to  supply  a  machine  that 
would  work  by  itself,  and  require  no  dis- 
cretion whatever  in  those  who  had  to  deal 
with  its  operation.  That  is  perfectly  true 
with  respect  to  the  issue  department  of  the 
Bank.  The  issue  department  of  the  Bank 
is  a  machine  that  acts  of  itself.  I  al- 
most  regret  that  it  was  not  separated  alto- 
gether from  the  Bank,  and  trusted  to  other 
hands.  Then  the  supposed  confusion  be- 
tween two  departments  would  have  deceived 
no  one;  It  was  perfectly  open  to  have 
established  a  Government  board,  by  which 
the  issue  of  notes  might  have  been  con- 
ducted; in  that  case  the  issue  of  notes 
would  precisely  correspond  with  the  de- 
posit of  gold.  There  would  be  a  machine 
perfectly  simple  in  its  operation,  requiring 
no  intellect  or  discretion  in  the  manage- 
ment of  it.  As  it  is,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  the  issue  as  well  as  the  banking 
department.  It  was  thought  advisable  not 
to  incur  the  additional  expense  necessary  for 
the  support  of  a  separate  issue  department 
^  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  says,  we 
have  no  right  to  criticise  the  conduct  of 
the  Bank  of  England.  How  can  the  House 
of  Commons  maintain  such  a  doctrine  with 
regard  to  such  an  institution  ?  Who  can 
deny  the  influence  which  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land must  exercise  over  the  circulation  and 
currency  of  the  country  ?  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  Baring)  does  not 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrews- 
bury, lie  draws  a  totally  different  conclu- 
sion from  the  Member  for  Shrewsbury  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land in  August  last.  The  Member  for 
Huntingdon,  who,  I  apprehend,  is  a  higher 
authority  on  questions  of  this  kind  than 
the  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  quite  disap- 
proves of  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  in  lower- 
ing the  rate  of  interest  in  August  last.  As 
to  the  right  of  criticism  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Bank  at  that  period,  I  leave  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  settle  tbe  question  with  the 
Member  for  Shrewsbury.  I  never  com- 
plained of  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  in  Au- 
gust. What  I  said  was,  that  for  three 
months,  from  the  1st  of  January^  1847, 
there  had  been  a  continuous  drain  of  gold; 
and  I  ventured  to  express  a  serious  doubt 
whether  a  great  part  of  the  subsequent 
pressure  might  not  have  been  obviated  if 
the  Bank  hod  not  continued  to  discount  at 
4  per  cent  during  those  tliroe  months,  when 
a  full  kuowlcdgo  of  the  extent  of  the  cala- 


mity in  Ireland  must  have  become  known, 
and  when  a  continuous  drain  of  gold  was 
taking  place.  The  hon.  Gentleman  told  us 
what  the  Bank  had  done  in  1837, 1838,  and 
1839;  and  he  ventured  to  utter — not,  in- 
deed, a  prophecy — ^but  to  give  us  an  assur- 
ance that,  if  the  Act  of  1844  had  been  in 
force  in  the  years  1838  and  1839,  not  one 
of  the  diffieidties  of  those  times  would  have 
been  obviated ;  for  that  the  Bank  would  have 
had  unlimited  authority  to  issue  a  greater 
number  of  notes  than  they  did  issue  at  that 
time.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  say 
what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  the 
Bank  under  an  Act  which  passed  five  or 
six  years  afterwards;  but  there  is  one  ma- 
terial circumstance  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man altogether  omitted  from  his  notice — 
that  is,  the  state  of  the  country  circula- 
tion at  former  periods  of  conmiercial  pres- 
sure and  hazard  to  the  Bank.  I  wiU 
briefly  refer  to  the  state  of  the  country 
circulation  at  those  periods.  I  will  begin 
with  November,  lo23.  In  November^ 
1823,  the  bullion  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bank  was  13,760,000/.;  in  November, 
1825,  it  was  reduced  to  3,012,000/.;  but  it 
is  estimated  that  between  November  1823, 
and  November  1825,  the  whole  bullion 
having  been  reduced  from  thirteen  milliona 
to  three,  the  amount  of  the  country  bank 
circulation  was  increased  from  four  millions 
to  eight.  Again,  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1834,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  amounted  to 
9,948,000/.;  but  between  that  day  and 
the  1st  of  January,  1837,  a  diminution  in 
the  amount  had  taken  place,  which  brought 
it  to  4,000,000/.,  whilst  the  country  bank 
circulation,  instead  of  undergoing  any  cor- 
responding reduction,  had  incressed'^  from 
ten  millions  in  1834,  to  eleven  millions 
in  1837.  In  the  middle  of  August,  1836. 
when  you  were  upon  the  verge  of  a  crisis, 
the  country  bank  circulation  was  actually 
twelve  millions.  In  January,  1 838,  the  bul- 
lion in  the  Bank  amounted  to  9,722,000/.; 
in  June,  1839,  it  had  been  reduced  to 
4,344,000/. ;  and  the  country  bank  circula- 
tion, instead  of  being  diminished,  had  again 
increased.  It  amounted  to  1 1 ,740,000/., 
when  the  Bank  had  ten  millions  of  bul- 
lion, and  it  was  increased  to  12,725,000/. 
when  the  Bank  had  only  4,300,000/.  The 
Act  of  1844  was  expressly  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  evils  of  an  increase  in  the  country 
bank  circulation,  concurrently  with  a  dimi- 
nution in  the  amount  of  (he  precious  me- 
tals. And  what  was  the  purpose  of  this  ? 
Why,  no  other  than  to  give  to  the  Bank  of 
England  a  greater  control  over  the  paper 
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currency  of  the  country.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land not  subject  to  criticism  !  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  high  honour  and  strict  in- 
tegrity which  have  influenced  the  directors; 
but  the  Bank  is  a  national  institution. 
It  holds  great  priyileges  and  monopolies. 
It  has  an  exclusiye  circulation  within  sixty- 
five  miles  of  London.  The  circulation  of 
country  bankers  is  expressly  excluded 
from  that  district.  They  are  prevented 
from  entering  into  competition  with  the 
Bank  of  England.  Why  ?  In  order  that 
the  Bank  might  have  more  complete  con- 
trol over  the  circulation.  To  hold,  then, 
that  the  Bank  of  England  has  a  perfect 
right  to  issue  what  it  pleases,  without  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and 
to  be  exempt  from  all  questions  in  Parlia- 
ment; appears  to  me  a  dangerous  error. 
The  Bauk  itself  will  tell  you  it  has  ma- 
terial influence,  and  will  acknowledge  that 
confidence  was  placed  in  its  discretion 
and  judgment  by  the  Act  of  1844 — that  it 
eannot  regulate  its  concerns  with  reference 
to  the  temporary  interest  of  the  proprie- 
tors. The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Huntingdon  took  a  more  correct  view 
when  he  held  that  the  Bank  of  England 
had  the  power  to  influence  the  circulation, 
and  to  aflect  the  trading  concerns  of  the 
country.  Although  the  issue  department 
provides  for  the  variations  of  the  issue  of 
notes,  in  conformity  with  the  efflux  or  in- 
flux of  gold,  and  although  the  law  imposes 
no  rule  upon  the  Bank  in  respect  to  the 
banking  department  to  which  it  must 
necessarily  conform,  yet  Parliament  trust- 
ed that  the  Bank,  without  compulsion, 
would  adopt  right  principles — would  not 
derange  the  monetary  system  of  the 
country  by  improvident  issues.  This  was 
the  object  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1 844.  The 
memorial  of  the  London  bankers  which  has 
been  referred  to,  was  fully  before  Parlia- 
ment in  the  year  1844.  The  hon.  Member 
asks  why  did  we  not  act  upon  that  memo- 
rial, aud  give  t^  the  Government  the  power 
of  authorizing,  under  special  circum- 
stances, increased  issues  by  the  Bank  ? 
We  considered  that  the  main  object  of 
the  Act  of  1844  would  have  been  de- 
feated by  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that  the  Government  possessed  the 
discretionary  power  of  interference.  Sup- 
pose the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Master  of  the  Mint,  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  possessed  the  power  of 
directing  that  the  Bank  should  issue 
3,000,0002.  of  additional  paper  money,  the 
moment  the  least  pressure  was  felt,  ap* 


plication  would  be  made  for  the  exercise 
of  that  power;  the  precautions  which  in- 
dividuals ought  to  take,  would  be  neglect- 
ed; and  every  mere  temporary  pressure 
would  be  declared  irremediable  otherwise 
than  by  an  exercise  of  the  power  so  pos- 
sessed by  the  Government.  We  declined 
to  accept  that  power,  not  firom  any  un- 
willingness to  undertake  the  responsibility, 
but  because  we  thought  that  Parliament—* 
and  Parliament  alone — ought  to  exercise 
the  authority  to  relax  that  which  Parliament 
iiad  enacted.  After  the  fullest  consideration 
we  felt  that  it  was  a  power  which  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  assume.  When  the 
Act  of  1844  was  passed,  Parliament  was 
more  alive,  in  the  absence  of  all  control, 
than  it  now  is,  after  control  has  been  estab- 
lished, to  the  evils  of  unrestricted  competi- 
tion in  banking.  They  had  before  them 
the  consequences  of  such  competition  both 
in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States, 
and  gave  a  ready  assent  to  the  restraints 
imposed  by  the  Act  of  1844. 

On  the  whole,  I  approve  of  the  course 
that  the  Government  is  now  taking ; 
at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  help  feel* 
log  some  apprehension — the  rise  in  the 
price ,  of  com  which  has  this  day  been 
announced,  is,  in  every  point  of  view, 
most  painful.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
not  alive  to  the  pressure,  which,  I  regret 
to  say,  is  not  confined  to  this  country.  I 
greatly  fear  the  effect  of  the  increased* 
pressure,  though  I  am  glad  to  hear  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  improvement;  at  the  same  time,  I  re- 
gret to  learn  from  other  quarters  that  some 
money  transactions  have  occasioned  con- 
siderable embarrassment.  I  admit  it  to  be 
a  subject  for  deep  and  serious  reflection. 
I  further  admit  that  no  pedantic  and  rigid 
adherence  to  any  principle  ought  to  pre- 
vent us  from  considering  the  subject  fully 
in  all  its  *bearings.  If  I  myself  thought 
that  any  relaxation  of  this  BiU  would  be  a 
cure  for  the  evils  which  press  upon  us,  I 
repeat  that  I  would  not  oppose  its  relaxa- 
tion on  account  of  the  part  which  I  took 
in  introducing  that  measure  to  Parliament; 
but  it  is  my  firm  belief — ^founded  upon  the 
information  at  prei|ent  in  my  possession — 
that  a  temporary  issue  of  some  2,000,0001. 
of  paper  would  not  increase  that  capital 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  the  source  from 
which  you  can  command  the  produce  of 
other  countries.  My  great  apprehension 
is,  that  by  any  such  relaxation  of  the  Bill 
by  issuing  potes  on  Exchequer-bills — by 
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permttting  ihe  B«iik  to  issoe  notes  on 
popor  aoeiiritj — wo  ahoold  parehMO  tern- 
poruy  relief  from  proMiiro  at  the  xiok  of 
aggnvating  the  rory  erib  from  whieh  we 
aie  endeaToaring  to  esoape.  The  Bnropeaa 
eiohaoges  are  slightlj  in  our  faTour;  the 
gradual,  I  beliere  I  may  say,  the  daily* 
influx  of  gold,  ia  tending  to  giro  seen- 
ritv  and  confidence  to  the  Bank.  It 
will  enable  it  to  give  farther  aeeommo- 
dation  to  the  publie,  which  I  tmst  it 
will,  under  the  circumstaaees,  extend  to^ 
the  yeiy  rerge  of  the  power  it  poaMeeee.' 
But  diminiih  that  confidence — turn  the 
exchanges  against  you — let  ihe  Bank  feel 
that  its  own  position  is  in  danger — ^that 
the  convertibility  of  its  notes  is  doahtful — 
then  the  Bank  will  have  to  consult,  not 
only  its  own  security — for  that  would  be  a 
subordinate  consideration— *  but  the  per* 
manent  wel£sre  of  the  country,  by  se- 
curing at  any  hasard  that  great  object, 
the  couTertibtlity  of  paper  into  gold.  You 
think  it  would  be  easy  for  the  Bank  to  part 
with  the  gold  idiich  it  has  in  its  possession 
at  present,  and  which  amounts  to  about 
10,000,000;.  There  is,  most  fortunately, 
though  it  may  be  an  expense  to  the  eoun- 
tiy — ^great  expense — to  maintain  it,  a  gold 
circulation  to  the  amount  of  some  thirty 
or  forty  millions.  This  gold  circulation,  dif- 
fused throughout  Ais  part  of  the  empire  at 
least,  is,  I  belieTe,  the  foundation  of  the 
Hiecurity  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks. 
Gold  is  an  expensire  circulating  medium, 
I  admit;  gold  is  capital,  and  in  that  ro- 
spect  differs  from  inconvertible  Bank  paper. 
If  you  choose,  under  the  apprehension  of 
a  temporaiy  pressure,  to  part  with  your 
gold,  you  mar,  no  doubt,  command  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  countries  in  return;  but  if 
that  system  be  good  for  you,  it  is  ffood  for 
OTenr  other  countiy.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Uuntingdon  has  said  that  France  has 
not  suffered  in  the  same  proportion  as  we 
have.  The  metallic  circulation  of  France 
compared  with  the  paper  is  said  to  be  as 
80  to  30.  Suppose  the  case  reversed — 
suppose  the  paper  circulation  of  France 
to  be  to  the  circulation  of  coin  as  80  to  30 
— do  you  think  that  the  Minister  of  that 
country  would  have  felt  the  same  confi- 
dence in  maintaining  th^  public  credit  and 
the  monetarv  system  of  France  as  he  has 
recently  exhibited?  Expensive,  there- 
fore, though  a  gold  circulation  be,  it  yet 
gives  security  agunst  that  greatest  of 
evils— the  demand  for  gold  on  account 
of  internal  panic.  My  humble  advice 
to  you  is,  that  you  wul  not,  in  aiming 


tosecue  some  tempomiy  peeoniaiy  advan- 
tage,  isBue  II.  notes  in  place  of  sovereigna. 
I  hope  that  we  shall  be  enaUed  to  paaa 
throi4;h  our  present  diffieohies;  and  tiiat» 
without  some  overwhelming  proof  of  m 
paramount  necessity  which  wmild  dqwiva 
yon  of  all  discretion,  you  wifl  not  eooaeni 
to  tamper  with  the  prindple  which  we  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  re-establishing, 
after  our  long  experience  of  the  erils  re- 
sulting from  its  abandonment  between  1797 
and  1819.  Depend  upon  it,  if  yon  at- 
tempt to  purchase  vresent  relief  by  endaa* 
goring  the  convertibility  of  paper,  you  will 
inflict  a  severe  blow  on  the  prosperity  of 
this  country;  you  will  shake  aJl  confi- 
dence in  the  medium  of  exchange;  and 
depreciate  the  value  of  prmrty.  It 
will  be  an  act  utteriy  inconsistent  with 
past  experience,  and  altogether  unworthy 
of  the  charMter  you  have  hitherto  main- 
tained, if,  in  order  to  escape  from  a 
temporary  pressure,  you  relinquish  an' 
advantage  which  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  all  dassoa  of  the  community,  and* 
above  aD,  of  that  class  whidi,  by  the  eer* 
tatnty  and  fixedness  of  the  dreulating  xa^ 
dium,  is  assured  of  a  command  over  tha 
necessaries  of  li&,  proportionate  to  the 
wages  of  labour. 

The  MABQUBsa  of  GRANBT  moved  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned. 

LoED  J.  RUSSELL  hoped  the  noUe 
Lord  would  not  press  his  Motion.  There 
were  several  stages  of  the  measure  in 
which  the  ^scussion  might  be  renewed; 
but  he  feared  that,  if  the  resolution  were 
not  agreed  to  that  night,  the  measure 
could  not  be  carried  through  before  tlie 
Whitsuntide  holidays. 

LoBD  G.  BENTINCK  said,  that  tha 
country  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
discussion,  and  attached  more  importance 
to  it  than  they  did  to  the  vote  itself.  It 
was  perfectly  understood  that  the  measure 
involved  in  the  resolution  would  be  adopted; 
and  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  might  almost  act  as  if  the 
resolution  was  passed.  He  knew  that  many 
Members  wished  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion; and,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
could  not  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Motion. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  that  his  hon. 
Colleague,  the  Member  for  the  city  of 
London,  objected  to  the  Bank  beiuR  called 
upon  for  a  loan  on  account  of  deficiency 
bills.  That  event  was  much  less  likely  to 
occur  if  the  measure  should  pass  before 
Whitsuntide;  and»  therefore,  ho  hoped  hia 
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Hon.  OoUeagne  would  ose  his  inflaence  wiih 
the  noble  Lord  to  indace  1dm  to  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

Resolutions  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

HEALTH  OF  TOWKS  BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Pay  for  the  Seeond 
Beading  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill, 

Viscount  MORPETH  said,  that  he 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  stating  what 
the  intentions  of  .Her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment  were  with  respect  to  this  Bill.  He 
should  say  that  every  communication  which 
he  received  convinced  him  more  and  more, 
not  only  of  the  propriety  hut  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  measure;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  acceptable  to  him  than  to  think  that 
the  House  could  devote  sufficient  time  for 
the  consideration  and  adoption  of  the  en- 
tire measure.  However,  other  subjects — 
he  would  not  say  of  greater  importance, 
for  nothing  could  be  of  greater  importance 
than  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the  public 
health  in  the  towns  of  this  country;  but 
other  subjects  of  more  immediate  pressure, 
owing  to  their  sudden  emergency — ^had  oc- 
cupied a  great  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
House  during  this  Session,  and  promised 
to  occupy  still  more  of  it.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  had  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  liealth  of  Towns  Associa- 
tion— a  body  composed  of  gentlemen  who 
devoted  all  their  time  and  their  efforts  to 
the  promotion  of  the  public  health;  and  in 
it  the]^  represented  to  him  how  desirable  it 
was  &at  something  should  be  done — ^that 
some  beginning  should  be  made  this  Ses- 
sion towards  carrying  out  the  desirable 
object  which  they  haa  in  view,  and  also 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  risk  the  danger 
of  not  doing  anything  by  trying  to  bind 
the  House  to  give  its  attention  to  the  more 
complicated  and  controverted  parts  of  the 
measure.  In  accordance  with  that  opinion, 
and  concurring  as  it  did  in  his  own  views 
on  the  matter,  he  was  disposed  to  ask  the 
House  to  agree  in  the  course  of  the  present 
occasion  in  the  following  parts  of  the  Bill. 
He  would  propose  to  confine  the  positive 
application  of  the  Bill  to  the  county  corpo- 
rate towns  of  England  and  Wales  —  to 
those  towns  that  were  made  subject  to  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act,  and  that  already 
possessed  regularly  constituted  bodies,  to 
which  the  new  powers  and  functions  created 
imder  this  Bill  could  be  applied.  They 
would  allow  other  towns  to  obtain  the  be- 
nefit of  a  participation  in  the  Act  on  peti- 
tion to  the  Privy  Council;  and  here  he 


might  add,  that  the  Government  were  will- 
ing to  drop  that  part  of  the  measure  which 
reserved  to  the  Grown  the  nomination  of 
one»tiiird  of  the  commissioners.  They 
would  not  include  the  metropolis  in  me 
Bill,  not  that  it  did  not  want  improvement^ 
but  because,  acting  on  the  warning  which 
he  had  received  from  the  noble  Lord  op« 
posite,  the  Member  for  Falkirk  (the  Earl  of 
Lincoln),  he  thought  it  was  complicated 
and  difficult  enou^  to  warrant  them  ipi 

Sroceeding,  with  regard  to  it,  by  a  separate 
ill.  With  regadl  to  gas  works,  they 
would  propose  in  the  Bill  to  give  power  to 
the  commissioners  to  construct  gas  works; 
hut  only  in  towns  where  such  works  did 
not  exist  before;  and  also  to  contract  with 
existing  gas  companies.  They  proposed^ 
also,  giving  the  commissioners  power  to 
construct  water  works,  and  to  lease  exist- 
ing water  works.  It  was  proposed  to  value 
property  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lands 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act;  and  they  would 
reserve  to  a  future  Session  the  right  of 
addressing  themselves  to  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  subject  when  they  should  have 
more  leisure  to  devote  to  it.  Under  thesd 
circumstances,  perhaps,  the  House  would 
allow  the  Bill  to  be  now  read  a  second 
time  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  com- 
nutted  fro  formd  and  reprinted,  and  he 
shonld  not  aiterwards  propose  to  take  any 
other  step  with  regard  to  it  until  after  the 
Whltsimtide  holidays. 
Second  reading  deferred. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Ond 
o'clock. 


HOUSE   OP  LORDS, 
Tu&tday,  May  II,  1847. 

Mrinrrts.1  Took  ihe  OttlAj.— The  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
Public  Bilu.— 1*  Nftval  Swioe  of  Boytt  Ditiaice  of 


Bcaived  the  Bayal  wImm/.— Cuitomt  Duties;  Commooe 
lackMire  (Ifo.  f)t  PiIm»s  (Iceland);  Harboun,  Docka^ 
and  PiaMCIauiei. 
PsTiTioN B  PBiaaNTBO.  Fiom  Jamca  Haughtaa,  of  Dol^ 
Uii»  agBlnit  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors,  and  prayiof 
Chat  all  Revenue  derived  from  so  otijectionable  a  Soum 
nay  be  leMwquiihed.r-'Fioin  BxadUnd  and  seven!  other 
plaoesi  in  liivour  of  the  Factories  BiU. — From  Donegal* 
fai  favour  of  h  Fixture  of  Tenure  in  Land,  and  for 
an  Eqaitable  Compcotatioo  Ibr  lm|novements  effected 
theraott  by  the  Oeoupyi«g  Tenant. 

SUPPLY  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE,  in  rising 
to  put  the  questions  of  which  he  had  given 
notice,  respecting  the  quantity  of  com  at 
present  in  the  country,  stated,  that  it  was 
strongly  impressed  on  his  mind  that  the 
supply  of  wheat  which  we  possessed  was 
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not  sufficient  to  sastam  our  population  un- 
til the  next  harvest  came  in.  He  was  led 
to  this  conclusion  by  the  rapid  decrease  of 
wheat  in  his  own  county,  and  by  all  the  in- 
ijuiries  which  he  had  made  as  to  the  gene- 
ral supply  throughout  the  country.  In  his 
neighbourhood,  in  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
Ely,  and  Royston,  the  com  markets  had 
been  recently  attended  by  buyers  from 
France  and  Belgium,  who  had  purchased 

20  largely,  that  in  one  week  com  rose  from 
i6«.  to  120«.  per  quarter;  and,  as  a  further 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  which 
he  took,  he  could  refer  their  Lordships  to 
a  document  which  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands.  It  could  not  be  considered  official 
or  authentic;  for,  unfortunately,  they  had 
no  means  of  obtaining  such  information; 
but  it  appeared  that  some  person  or  per- 
sons had  endeavoured  to  ascertain  an  ac- 
curate statement  of  the  condition  of  food 
in  the  country,  and  had  written  to  accre- 
dited persons  in  the  different  counties  for 
that  purpose.  From  the  statement  that 
had  been  made  in  answer  to  those  applica* 
tions,  he  should  select  the  places  that  were 
in  the  worst  condition,  though  in  selecting 
those  he  might  assure  their  Lordships  that 
the  condition  of  the  rest  was  extremely  bad. 
Supposing  that  the  harvest  in  Scotland 
last  year  was  of  such  an  extent  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  autumn  there  was  enough 
housed  to  last  until  the  next  harvest  came 
in,  as  there  were  now  two-thirds  of  a  year 
elapsed,  there  ought  to  be  in  Scotland  at 
present  one-third  of  the  supply  of  the  whole 
year,  or  sufficient  for  four  months*  con- 
sumption; but  from  the  document  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  it  did  not  appear  that  such 
was  the  case.  In  Perthshire,  it  appeared, 
from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Playfair,  of  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  that  there  was  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  wheat  of  last  harvest  left;  in 
Lanarkshire,  as  stated  by  Mr.  D.  Gaird- 
ner,  of  Hamilton,  one-eighth;  in  Mid 
Lothian,  as  stated  by  Mr.  J.  Finnie,  of 
Swans  ton,  there  was  little  for  disposal;  in 
East  Lothian,  as  stated  by  Mr.  J.  Bruce, 
of  Waughton,  the  quantity  much  under  the 
usual  stock;  in  Fife, one-third;  inRoxburgh- 
ahire,  one-sixth,  according  to  the  account 
of  Mr.  J.  Brodie,  of  Hawick;  in  Wigton, 
almost  all  was  gone,  as  stated  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  M'Lean,  Stranraer;  in  Ayrshire,  about 
pne-eighth,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Tonnant,  of 
Shields  by  Ayr;  in  Stirling,  one-sixth;  in 
Forfarsharo,  one-fourth.  That  was  the 
state  of  the  supply  in  Scotland  as  regarded 
home  produce;  and  the  following  list,  with 
the  names  of  those  on  whose  authority  the 


statements  were  made,  showed  the  condi- 
tion of  England,  if  the  accuracy  of  that 
account  could  be  relied  on  : — Northumber- 
land, stackyards  very  empty,  Mr.  John 
Grey,  Dilston;  Westmoreland,  one-third, 
J.  Crosby,  Kirkby  There;  Yorkshire,  one* 
sixth,  H.  Briggs,  Overton,'  Wakefield; 
Lancashire,  yery  little,  £.  Evans,  Wigan; 
Lincolnshire,  one-twelfth,  R.  WestUnd, 
Freeston  Boston ;  Shropshire,  neaiiy  all 
gone;  Rutland,  probably  one-fourth,  S. 
Cheetham,  Oakham;  Huntingdon,  nearly 
exhausted,  P.  Purvis,  Kimbolton;  Cam- 
bridgeshire, one-fifth,  S.  Jones,  Ickleton; 
Suffolk,  one-seventh,  W.  Green,  Ashfield* 
place;  Monmouthshire,  one-tenth,  R.  W. 
Puchas ;  Kent,  very  short,  R.  Matson, 
Wiugham  ;  Devonshire,  one-eighth,  S. 
Cornish,  Kingsbridge ;  Wales,  not  one^ 
tenth,  E.  W.  David,  Cardiff;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  Edmond, 
Swansea,  the  stock  in  Wales  was  almost 
exhausted.  That  was  the  state  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Wales,  if  the  accounts 
in  the  document  which  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands  were  correct;  and  as  it  was  the 
only  information  to  which  he  could  have 
recourse,  he  would  ask  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment if  they  had  any  reason  to  think 
that  those  statements  wiUi  regard  to  the 
supply  of  wheat  were  well  founded  ?  His 
own  impression  was,  that  there  was  not 
enough  in  the  country  to  maintain  our  po- 
pulation until  the  next  harvest  came  in;  and 
if  the  buyers  from  the  Continent  were  to 
continue  purchasing  com  in  our  markets, 
he  would  ask,  was  there  a  prospect  of  an 
equivalent  importation  on  our  part  ?  The 
competition  of  the  continental  buyers  with 
us  in  the  markets  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  as  well 
as  Odessa,  and  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  such,  that  we  had  to  look 
principally  to  America,  and  even  there 
the  quantity  already  purchased  for  Europe 
was  very  considerable.  If  what  he  had 
heard  stated  were  trae,  the  prospects  for 
the  country  were  most  dismal ;  and  al- 
though our  condition  might  be  so  far  irre- 
parable, yet  by  a  proper  economy  of  onr 
com,  and  by  putting  tne  ship's  company 
on  half  allowance,  wo  should  be  enabled  to 
tide  ourselves  over  thi&  trying  period,  and 
so  arrive  at  the  next  harvest  in  health  and 
security.  It  would  require  the  greatest 
economy  to  effect  that  object,  and  it  be- 
hoved them  to  lay  aside  all  luxuries  and 
indulgences,  in  order  to  accomplish  it. 
Brown  bread,  made  of  the  whole  com 
ground,  might  bo  used  with  the  ad  vantage 
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of  a  ^reat  saving  of  food,  whilst  a  cessa- 
tion from  the  consumption  of  starch  would 
also  be  the  means  of  increasing  in  a  very 
considerable  degree  the  supply  of  corn  for 
food.  He  did  hope  and  trust  that  the 
landed  gentry  would  take  the  case  into 
their  consideration,  in  their  own  counties, 
and  take  means  to  prevent  the  corn  from 
leaving  those  counties,  in  order  to  enable 
the  people  to  meet  a  time  of  emergency. 
He  saw  that  a  noble  Lord  opposite  did  not 
appear  to  concur  with  him. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  thought  that  this 
course  was  calculated  to  encourage  mobs 
— meal  mobs  as  they  were  called  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  Earl  of  HARDWICKE  said,  his 
object  was  to  prevent  the  stocks  being 
purchased  up  by  the  large  dealers,  and 
then  retailed  at  enormous  increase  of  price 
to  the  people.  He  hoped  that  such  of  the 
landowners  and  gentry  as  had  large  sup- 
plies of  com  would  hold  them  in  their  own 
hands,  so  that  they  would  be  better  able  to 
meet  the  pressure  when  it  arrived.  He 
begged  to  ask  the  noble  Marquess,  whe- 
ther he  was  aware  of  the  quantity  of  com 
then  in  the  country;  and  if  they  had  not 
a  sufficiency,  whether  he  was  enabled  to 
state  that  a  sufficient  supply  could  be  pro- 
cured from  foreign  countries  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
sure  that  the  noble  Earl,  who  had,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  public  duty,  thought  it  right 
to  put  these  questions,  would  feel  that  they 
were  questions  which  related  to  a  most 
perilous  subject,  and  would  feel  also  that 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne)  exercised 
a  sound  discretion  in  abstaining,  on  his 
own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, from  hazarding  anything  like  an 
opinion  which  might  have  the  effect  of  de- 
ceiving the  public  or  any  interest  in  the 
country.  The  noble  Earl  stated  rightly, 
that  in  this  great  country  there  was  no 
organized  machinery  by  which  they  could 
become  accurately  possessed  of  the  amount 
of  stock  in  the  country,  or  of  the  pi'obable 
amount  of  demand  as  compared  with  that 
stock.  Every  individual  had  the  same 
means  of  judging  as  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  had;  every  individual  had  the 
same  means  as  Her  Majesty's  Government 
of  collecting  information  on  this  subject; 
and  he  knew  of  no  information  which  could 
be  collected  more  carefully  or  with  greater 
attention  to  accuracy — ^though,  as  he  did 
not  know  the  particulars,  he  could  not 
speak  to  the  entire  accuracy  of  his  returns 
— than  by  the  individual   to  whom   the 
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noble  Earl  had  alluded,  and  who  had  re- 
cently printed  the  returns  he  had  received. 
Any  opinion,  therefore,  as  to  the  amount 
of  stock,  he  should  decline  to  give;  but 
thus  much  he  might  say  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl— not  subscribing  to 
his  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  stock  at 
the  end  of  the  harvest  of  last  year — that 
there  had  not  since  the  harvest  been 
brought  into  the  markets  of  this  country  a 
more  considerable  or  a  greater  amount  of 
com  than  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  former  year;  and,  therefore,  unless 
the  deficiency  of  the  last  harvest  was  much 
more  than  the  deficiency  of  the  preceding,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  a  considerable  quan- 
tity was  now  in  stock.  There  he  should  have 
stopped,  had  not  the  noble  Earl  gone  fur- 
ther; but  he  should  now  state  to  the  noble 
Lord,  what  he  was  sure  it  would  be  satis- 
factory to  him  to  know,  that  there  had 
been  an  enormous  and  an  increasing 
amount  up  to  that  moment  of  the  importa- 
tion of  corn  into  this  country,  not  announ- 
cing in  any  degree  that  diminution  of  sup- 
ply at  which  the  noble  Earl  appeared  to 
be  alarmed.  In  the  month  of  January,  in 
the  present  year,  661,000  quarters  had 
been  imported;  in  the  month  of  Febmary 
557,000  quarters  had  been  imported;  in 
the  month  of  March  929,000  quarters  had 
been  imported;  and  in  the  month  of  April 
1,043,000  quarters  had  been  imported: 
thereby  indicating  an  increase  proportion- 
ed to  the  amount  of  the  demand,  and  that 
on  the  appearance  of  the  deficiency,  of 
which  at  an  early  period  of  the  year  the 
public  were  not  aware,  there  were  cor- 
responding efforts  made  to  supply  the  de- 
mand; and  the  result  would  be,  if  the 
supply  were  continued  during  the  entire 
year  at  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  last 
four  months,  the  amount  of  supply  for  the 
year  would  be  9,000,000  quarters.  An- 
other statement,  equally  satisfactory,  he 
could  make  in  explanation  to  the  noble 
Earl,  and  one  which,  he  conceived,  was 
peculiarly  satisfactory,  as  showing  the  com- 
plete command  of  the  markets  of  the  world 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  this  country 
subsequently  to  the  knowledge  that  there 
would  be  no  interference  here  with  the 
course  of  trade.  The  moment  that  was 
known,  an  increased  and  increasing  ac- 
tivity was  kept  up;  and  the  result  was, 
that  while,  as  was  unfortunately  too  well 
known,  other  countries  were  labouring  un  ' 
der  the  same  affliction  with  ourselves,  and 
whilst  the  demands  of  those  large  and  po- 
pulous countries  were  daily  increasing,  and 
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their  deficiencj  was  daily  more  and  more 
confirmed,  the  whole  exportation  of  com 
from  the  United  States  to  the  whole  world 
was  2,170,000  quarters;  and  of  that 
amount  not  more  than  500,000  quarters 
had  found  their  way  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
worid,  leanng  t^is  country  in  possession  or 
enjoyment  of  four  times  the  amount  ex- 
ported from  America  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  To  this  statement  he  could  add, 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that 
the  supply  from  America  was  likely  to  di- 
minish ;  on  the  contrary,  the  opinion  of 
those  most  conversant  with  the  suhject 
was,  that  the  present  state  of  prices,  which 
had  unfortunately  increased  of  late,  was 
sufficient  to  secure  not  only  the  whole  sup- 
ply of  com  which  had  been  destined  for 
this  country,  but  that  a  portion  of  the 
corn  intended  for  other  countries  would  be 
diverted  from  those  countries  to  this. 
These  were  the  only  facts  it  was  in  his 
power  to  state.  He  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
state  thus  much  ;  but  he  abstained  alto- 
gether from  any  anticipation  as  to  what 
the  amount  of  stock  was,  or  what  would  be 
required.  At  the  same  time,  ho  agreed 
that  the  state  of  the  country  rendered  it 
an  imperative  duty  on  all  persons,  so  far 
as  their  influence  and  power  went,  and, 
above  all,  in  their  own  families,  to  incul- 
cate, as  a  matter  of  feeling,  as  well  as  of 
economy,  the  strictest  care  in  the  use  of 
food. 

Lord  ASHBURTON  was  understood  to 
say  that  he  feared  the  largest  portion  of 
wheat  from  America  had  already  arrived; 
there  might  still  be  some  Indian  com  to 
come,  as  the  harvest  of  that  grain  was 
later;  but  he  feared  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess's anticipations  of  a  large  future  sup- 
ply, proportioned  to  what  we  had  already 
received,  would  not  be  realized.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  cause  of  the  de- 
ficiency which  here  had  been  the  source  of 
so  much  calamity,  existed  also  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  country 
to  the  possible  consequences.  Uo  con- 
fessed that  nothing  would  give  him  greater 
satisfaction  than  to  see  the  favourable  an- 
ticipations confimied;  but  ho  could  not  en- 
tertain them,  for  inquiries  among  his  neigh- 
bours had  resulted  in  much  the  same  in- 
formation as  that  stated  by  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Ilardirickc).  The  only  ques- 
tion now  was,  whether  they  ought  or  ought 
not  to  place  restrictions  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  com;  and  ho  admitted  that  it  would 
bo  with  great  reluctance  that  ho  could 


agree  to  such  a  proposal.  At  the  same 
time  we  stood  in  the  singular  position  of 
being  the  only  distressed  country  that  did 
not  restrict  exportation:  and  there  might 
come  a  case  of  necessity  for  such  a  step 
to  be  taken  even  here. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  thought  this  to  be 
a  very  important  subject.  Nothing  could 
be  worse  than  concealing  the  fact  of  a 
scarcity.  Nothing,  on  the  contrary,  could 
tend  more  to  prevent  a  dearth  from  be- 
coming a  famine,  than  to  give  timely  notice 
of  its  approach ;  he  therefore  thanked  his 
noble  Friend  for  having  brought  the  sub- 
ject beforo  the  House.  He  wished  he 
could  say  that  he  experienced  no  uneasiness 
in  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  prospects 
of  the  country  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months.  He  was,  however,  quite  clear 
upon  one  subject — that  the  advice  of  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne) 
was  sound  advice,  and  that  it  was  the  im- 
perative  duty  of  all  in  their  Lordships* 
station  and  in  the  middle  classses  of  so- 
ciety to  practise  and  to  inctdcate  in  others 
the  most  strict  and  rigorous  system  of 
economy,  especially  in  husbanding  the 
great  and  fundamental  resource  that  con- 
stituted the  prime  staff  of  life.  With  re- 
spect to  the  labouring  classes,  they  un- 
happily required  no  stimulus  to  exercise 
economy,  because  the  rise  of  prices  im- 
posed it  upon  them  as  a  necessity,  and  in 
this  respect  a  rise  of  price  operated  usefully 
to  correct  the  effects  of  improvidence  in 
a  season  of  scaroity.  He  felt  the  groat  im* 
portance  of  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Ashburton)  as  to  the  very 
groat  impolicy  of  interfering  with  the  ex- 
port trade  of  this  country  in  com.  It 
would  tend  at  a  time  of  prossuro  such  as 
the  country  was  suffering  under  to  fros- 
trate  and  defeat  their  own  object,  by  pre- 
venting a  sufficient  supply  coming  to  Eng- 
land frum  America;  for  he  entertained  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  immense  supplies 
of  com  which  his  noble  Friend  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Lansdowne)  had  stated  had  ar- 
rived in  this  country  within  the  last  four 
months — amounting  to  between  3,000,<KX) 
and  4,000,000,  of  quarters— had  been 
brought  hither  with  the  view  to  re-expor- 
tation. And  all  this  com  had  come  from 
America,  for  it  was  impossible  that  any 
portion  of  it  could  have  arrived  from  the 
Baltic,  the  cold  season  having  shut  up 
that  sea.  So  great  was  the  amount  of  im- 
portation, that  within  the  lant  four  or  five 
weeks  there  had  been  sufficient  to  supply 
this  country  with  one  fifth  of  a  whole 
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year's  consumption.  To  what  did  lie  as^ 
eribe  this  9  Undoubtedly  much  of  it  was 
to  be  attribnted  to  the  great  demands  for 
our  manufactures,  which  were  purchased 
by  com  which  was  then  bonded  for  re-ei- 
portation.  He  should  be  loth  to  draw  a 
line  between  British  corn  and  foreign  com; 
and  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  allow  the 
re-exportation  of  foreign  com  and  not  of 
British  com,  they  would  experience  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
the  one  and  the  other.  He  hoped  their 
Lordships  would  give  great  attention  to 
the  subject  before  they  ventured  to  inter- 
fere with  the  com  trade. 

SOUP  KITCHENS  (IRELAND). 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  :  Their  Lord- 
ships  would  recollect  that  a  temporary  Act 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  com- 
monly called  the  Soup  Kitchen^  Act,  had 
been  passed.  He  thought  their  Lordships 
ought  to  know  how  it  had  operated ;  he 
therefore  begged  to  ask  the  noble  Mar- 
quess whether  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  give  any  information  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  Act  had  been  put  into 
operation;  what  rates  had  been  levied; 
how  much  had  been  received ;  and  what 
amount  there  was  in  arrear  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  could 
inform  his  noble  Friend  that  a  statement 
had  been  lately  received  from  Ireland  re- 
specting what  had  been  done  under  the 
Act  in  question;  but  he  certainly  consider- 
ed that  more  time  was  required  for  the 
BiU  to  work  before  any  satisfactory  infor- 
mation could  be  obtained  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

IRISH  CLERGYMEN  IN  ENGLAND. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  presented  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thorpe,  complaining 
of  the  refusal  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  to 
authorize  the  appointment  of  an  Irish  cler- 
gyman as  curate  of  Belgrave  Chapel.  In 
introducing  the  subject,  he  expressed  his 
deep  regret  at  the  necessity  he  was  under 
of  remarking  on  the  conduct  of  any  right 
rev.  Prelate.  If  the  objections  urged  by 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  in  this  case  against 
the  appointment  sought  for  had  rested 
on  spiritual  grounds,  nothing  woidd  have 
induced  him  to  bring  the  matter  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament.  As  the  objection 
taken  was  purely  secular,  and  one  on  which 
a  lay  Peer  was  just  as  competent 'to  form 
a  judgment  as  any  of  the  right  rev.  Bench, 
he  had  willingly  consented  to  present  this 
petition  to  the  House.    It  came  from  a 


gentleman  with  whom  he  had  the  honottr 
of  being  but  slightly  acquainted,  the  minis- 
ter and  proprietor  of  a  proprietary  chapel 
near  Belgrave  Square,  called  Belgrave 
Chapel,  in  which  he  had  officiated  during 
thirty  years.  In  the  year  1846  the  rev. 
gentleman  was  desirous  of  leaving  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  spending  two 
months  on  the  Continent.  He  was  desirous 
of  appointing  an  additional  curate  to  offici- 
ate during  his  absence ;  and,  although  he 
did  not  conceive  himself  either  by  law  or 
usage  bound  to  name  to  the  Bishop  of 
London  the  gentleman  whom  he  intended 
to  appoint  as  a  curate,  still,  out  of  respect 
to  his  diocesan,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  com- 
municate his  name;  describing  him,  at  the 
same  time,  as  a  clergyman  perfectly  qua- 
lified for  the  curacy,  and  offering  to  submit 
his  testimonials  to  the  right  rev.  Prelate^ 
if  he  desired  it.  This  communication 
brought  an  answer  from  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  which  was  set  forth  in  the  petition. 
It  was  dated  20th  July,  1846,  and  was 
couched  in    the  following    extraordinary 

terms  : — "  If  Mr. (naming  him),  who, 

I  suppose,  is  an  Irish  clergyman,  has  been 
allowed  to  officiate  in  any  English  diocese^ 
I  am  ready  to  admit  him  into  mine  ;  but» 
if  not,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  de- 
clining to  do  so.''  Now  this  letter  taken 
by  itself,  amounted  to  a  general  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  that  if 
a  curate  proposed  to  be  appointed  to  a  Lon- 
don parish  were  an  Irish  clergyman,  and 
had  not  been  previously  admitted  to  dis- 
charge his  functions  in  any  other  English 
diocese,  the  Bishop  of  London  would  refuse 
to  admit  him.  If  the  objection  had  been 
taken  on  the  ground  of  insufficiency  in  doc- 
trine, morals,  or  knowledge,  he  should  have 
said  that  upon  all  these  points  the  Bishop 
was  the  proper  judge;  and  he  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle)  would  have  refused  to  present  a 
petition  complaining  of  such  a  decision. 
But  the  point  now  raised,  and  this  in  the 
year  1847,  was  not  the  disqualification  of 
an  individual  on  account  of  insufficient  doc- 
trine, morals,  or  learning,  but  his  disquali- 
fication because  he  was  an  Irish  clergyman. 
In  calling  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  petition,  he  did  not  view  the 
question  as  one  concerning  merely  their 
petitioner  and  his  diocesan;  but  one  affect- 
ing the  character,  the  feelings,  and  the 
interests  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish 
clergy,  as  secured  by  the  Act  of  Union. 
It  was  on  this  account  that  he  recom- 
mended it  to  their  Lordships'  consideration. 
He  must  pause  to  ask  what  was  meant  by 
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an  ''Irish  clergyman?"  Did  it  mean 
Irish  by  birth,  or  Irish  by  education,  or  by 
the  circumstance  of  having  received  holy 
orders  in  Ireland  ?  He  recognised  neither 
Irish  clergymen  nor  English  clergymen; 
he  knew  them  both  only  as  clergymen  of 
the  Established  Church  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  did  not  recognise,  neither 
did  he  admit  the  right  of  any  man  to  recog- 
nise, such  distinctions ;  and  least  of  all 
when  drawn  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  invidious,  unjust,  and,  he  would  add,  an 
illegal  inferiority.  Such  distinctions,  he 
must  say,  were  not  only  invidious,  but 
at  the  present  moment  were  most  pecu- 
liarly inapplicable.  When  their  Lord- 
ships considered  the  state  of  the  Irish 
Church  in  past  and  present  times,  there 
never  was  a  moment  in  which  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  were  more  entitled  to  respect 
and  gratitude.  At  an  earlier  period  the 
Irish  Church  had  been  considered  a  sort 
of  appanage,  out  of  which  young  Eng- 
lish clergymen  were  to  claim  the  richest 
and  highest  endowments.  But  better 
examples  were  also  to  be  found.  Even  in 
times  less  pure  than  our  own,  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  liowever,  had  not  only  been 
made  the  mode  of  making  provision  for 
the  clergy  of  this  country,  but  it  had  been 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  glorious 
and  dignified  names  that  belonged  to  the 
United  Church  of  the  two  countries,  or 
with  the  Christian  Church  of  the  world. 
He  did  not  regret  that  the  episcopal  bench 
of  Ireland  had  so  often  been  distinguished 
by  the  appoiniment  of  so  many  English- 
men, when  he  remembered  that  even 
before  the  Union  the  Church  of  Ireland 
had  derived  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land men  whose  character  and  attain- 
ments shed  upon  it  the  highest  lustre; 
and  that  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Estab- 
lishment had  been  adorned  by  the  pious 
eloquence  of  the  English  Jeremy  Taylor, 
as  well  as  by  the  learning  and  faith  of 
the  Irish  Usher;  by  the  meek  devotion 
of  the  English  Bedell,  as  well  as  by  the 
imaginative  philosophy  of  the  Irish  Ber- 
keley. The  most  reverend  Prelate  whose 
turn  of  duty  brought  him  to  attend  the 
services  of  their  Lordships'  House  this 
year,  who  was  second  only  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical head  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  was 
an  Englishman.  He  did  not  regret  the 
appointment  of  his  most  reverend  Friend 
(the  Archbishop  of  Dublin) ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  rejoiced  and  triumphed  in  it.  It 
strengthened  his  argument.  But  if  the 
Master  of  Albion  Hall  was  held  deservedly 


fit  to  be  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  an  Irish- 
man could  not  as  such  be  unfitted  to  be  a 
curate  in  Belgrave  Square.  As  a  distin- 
guished man  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons, Sir  Boyle  Roche,  once  said,  ''  A 
bargain  should  not  be  made  in  which  the 
mutuality  was  all  upon  one  side,  * '  In  vain 
might  he  examine  the  English  Church  for 
the  promotion  of  any  eminent  Irish  divine. 
He  did  not  now  stop  to  complain  of  this; 
but  he  did  complain  that  there  should  be  on 
the  part  of  any  Englishman  a  disposition 
to  draw  an  invidious  and  disparaging  line 
between  the  inhabitants  of  two  countries 
which  ought  to  be  in  all  respects  united, 
and  to  say  that  an  Irishman  should  not  be 
allowed  to  enter  freely  and  honourably 
wherever  an  Englishman  would  be  re- 
ceived. This  miserable  spirit  of  exclusion 
had  been  manifested  on  other  occasions. 
He  could  not  but  feel  that  with  respect 
to  appointments  in  other  professions  besides 
the  Church,  Irishmen  had  just  reason  to 
complain.  He  could  not  forget  that  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  who  had  ever 
sat  in  either  House  of  Parliament — a  man 
whose  noble  and  masculine  eloquence  would 
live  as  long  as  the  records  of  English  Par- 
liamentary proceedings  were  permitted  to 
endure — he  could  not  forget  that  the 
present  Lord  Plunkett,  on  his  appoint- 
ment of  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  this  coun- 
try, had  been  opposed  by  a  wretched  pro- 
fessional cabal,  on  the  sole  ground  of  his 
being  an  Irishman.  Now,  he  regretted  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had  not  braved 
the  paltry  prejudice,  and  had  not  overcome 
it,  as  his  force  of  character  and  dignity  of 
mind  and  pre-eminent  abilities  would  have 
enabled  him  to  do.  But  the  clamour  had 
been  allowed  to  triumph.  Yet  who  was 
the  person  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  Ireland 
on  the  first  vacancy  which  had  afterwards 
taken  place  ?  Why,  it  was  Sir  Anthony 
Hart,  an  excellent  and  able  lawyer,  no 
doubt,  but  a  member  of  that  very  English 
bar  which  had  refused  to  recognise  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Plunkett  to  the  ofiico 
of  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  England.  Now, 
he  again  begged  to  repeat  that  he  was  far 
from  objecting  to  the  appointment  of  Eng- 
lishmen to  office  in  Ireland ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  wished  to  see  the  most  compe- 
tent persons  appointed  to  office  in  either 
country  without  any  reference  to  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  empire  in  which  they 
might  have  been  born.  He  would  earnestly 
warn  their  Lordships  against  the  imminent 
danger  of  drawing  a  distinction  between 
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the  two  branches  of  the  Established  Ohnrch, 
even  if  it  were  assumed  or  conceded  that  a 
distinction  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries  were  justifiable  in  any 
other  case.  He  believed  there  was  no 
safety  for  the  Church  in  Ireland  for  one 
hour,  if  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  as  it  was  termed 
in  the  Act  of  Union,  were  not  considered 
one  and  indivisible  in  the  two  countries. 
No  statesman  could  defend  the  Irish  branch 
of  the  Church  for  one  single  moment  if 
they  were  to  regard  it  as  a  separate  es- 
tablishment. Its  strength  consisted  in 
its  union  with  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  this  country;  and  anything  that 
shook  that  union  would  seriously  endanger 
its  stability.  How,  he  would  ask,  could 
its  stability  be  more  endangered  than  by 
drawing  a  line  of  invidious  distinction 
which  would  recognise  the  two  Churches 
as  separate  establishments  ?  The  Fifth  Ar- 
ticle of  the  Act  of  Union  provided  that, 
"  The  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland, 
as  now  by  law  established,  be  hereafter 
united  in  one  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
to  be  called  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland."  Now,  .he  should  observe, 
that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  in  which  they 
would  be  justified  in  drawing  a  distinction 
between  two  Churches  so  united,  the  pre- 
sent was  not  that  time;  for  if  any  Church 
had  ever  entitled  itself  to  general  respect 
and  admiration,  it  was  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land at  the  present  day — a  Church  which 
had  shaken  off  the  ancient  dross  arising 
from  her  peculiar  position  in  a  country  pro- 
fessing a  faith  different  from  her  own,  and 
which  had  become  reformed  and  improved 
in  a  manner  seldom  or  never  paralleled. 
Nor  was  this  all ;  the  exertions  made  of 
late  by  the  members  and  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  to  meet  the  fearful  exi- 
gency which  had  overtaken  that  country, 
entitled  them  to  public  gratitude,  if  civil 
services  were  ever  entitled  to  that  grati- 
tude. He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  position  in  which  the  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  had  lately  placed 
themselves,  had  not  only  commanded  the 
admiration  of  their  friends,  but  had  re- 
conciled to  them  some  of  their  most  bitter 
political  and  religious  opponents.  He  had 
himself  seen  the  priest  and  the  clergyman 
working  together  for  good,  and  he  had  seen 
Roman  Catholics,  who  in  remote  districts 
had  few,  if  any  beside,  to  look  up  to;  he 
had  seen  them  respect  and  venerate  in 
the  Protestant  minister  of  religion,  not 
their  spiritual  guide,  which  he  could  not 


be,  but  their  firmest  support,  their  parent, 
and  their  friend.  He  had  stated  at  the 
outset  that  if  the  objection  taken  to  the 
licensing  of  Irish  clergymen  was  one  of 
an  ecclesiastical  character,  he  should  not 
have  alluded  to  the  subject.  But  it  might 
be  supposed  possible  that  it  was  not  to  Ire- 
land as  a  place  of  birth,  but  as  a  place  of 
education,  that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had 
objected.  He  found  that  such  could  not  be 
the  nature  of  the  objection  taken  by  the 
right  rev.  Prelate,  as  he  had  himself  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  in  writing  to  the  effect 
tbat  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the 
University  of  Dublin,  as  a  theological  school, 
far  surpassed  the  course  in  Oxford  and 
in  Cambridge,  and  that  he  earnestly  desired 
to  see  that  very  Irish  system  substituted 
for  the  course  pursued  in  the  English  Uni- 
versities. In  conclusion,  he  wished  to  ob- 
serve, that  if  in  the  remarks  he  had  just 
made,  a  single  word  had  dropped  from  him 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  respect  for 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  and  for  his  order, 
he  wished  it  unsaid,  and  he  begged  leave 
to  apologize  for  his  indiscretion.  But  the 
subject  was  one  of  the  highest  importance. 
It  involved  the  first  principles  of  justice ; 
it  likewise  involved  the  interests,  the  feel- 
ings, and  the  character  of  the  clergy- 
men of  Ireland.  He  tberefore  deemed  it 
his  duty  humbly  but  firmly  to  beg  of  their 
Lordships,  and  to  demand  from  the  public, 
that  no  right,  or  dignity,  or  authority  be- 
longing to  the  branch  of  the  Established 
Church  in  this  country  should  be  withheld 
from  the  corresponding  branch  in  Ireland, 
or  from  the  humblest  of  its  members. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said:  My 
Lords,  I  shall  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
only  a  few  observations  in  reply  to  the 
speech  of  my  noble  l^riend;  but  by  those 
few  observations  I  hope  to  be  able  to  sa- 
tisfy your  Lordships,  that  in  the  course  I 
have  pursued  in  reference  to  the  matter 
of  this  petition,  I  have  not  been  guilty  of 
any  intentional  disrespect  towards  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  Established  Church.  I  must, 
in  the  first  place,  return  thanks  to  my 
noble  Priend  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
brought  the  petition  under  your  Lordships' 
notice.  Not  a  word  that  fell  from  him  was 
calculated  to  give  me  the  slightest  pain, 
except  in  so  far  as  his  remarks  showed 
that  he  had  been  led  to  think  that  I  did 
not  do  justice  to  the  Church  in  his  country. 
My  Lords,  no  person  is  more  ready  than  I 
am  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  and  claims 
of  that  Church;  and  I  fully  participate  in 
the  feelings^  of   respect    and    sympathy 
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which  my  noble  Friend  has  expressed,  for 
that  meritorious  and  unhappily  now  suffer- 
ing branch  of  the  Church  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  believe  that  no  panegyric 
can  be  too  high  for  the  conduct  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  in  Ireland,  and  pre-eminent- 
ly for  their  conduct  during  the  last  few 
months.  Your  Lordships  must  not  sup- 
pose that  the  regulation  to  which  the  peti- 
tion refers  is  a  regulation  adopted  by  me 
within  the  last  few  months,  or  even  within 
the  last  few  years.  It  is  a  regulation  that 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  twenty- 
three  years;  and  yet  this  is  the  first  time 
that  any  complaint  with  respect  to  it  has 
been  made.  When  I  was  Bishop  of 
Chester,  I  certainly  found  it  necessary  to 
discourage  the  influx  of  Irish  clergymen 
into  that  diocese.  I  discouraged  it  on  more 
grounds  than  one;  and  two  of  those  grounds 
in  particular  appeared  to  me  to  be  valid. 
In  the  first  place,  I  did  not  think  it  right 
that  young  men  educated  for  the  service  of 
the  Church  in  Ireland,  and  ordained  for 
that  service,  should  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity of  quitting  that  Church,  especially 
considering  the  difficulties  which  surround- 
ed it,  and  should  come  over  to  England  to 
seek  for  other  and  less  irksome  duties.  I 
conceive  that,  far  from  being  guilty  of  any 
disrespect  towards  the  Irish  branch  of  our 
Church,  I  was  showing  my  sincere  re- 
gard for  it  by  discouraging  the  emigration 
of  her  young  and  active  clergymen  from  a 
field  of  ministerial  duty  in  which  all  the 
energies  of  her  best,  and  wisest,  and  holiest 
servants  were  urgently  required.  An- 
other circumstance  which  influenced  me  in 
the  course  I  took,  with  respect  to  can- 
didates for  ordination,  was  my  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  theological  education  in 
the  University  of  Dublin  at  that  time — 
an  education  which  has  since  been  greatly 
improved,  and  which  now  deserves  the 
highest  praise — as  well  as  my  knowledge 
of  the  practice  prevailing  among  young 
men  engaged  in  business  of  going  over 
to  that  university  from  England,  pass- 
ing a  short  time  there,  and  then  ob- 
taining their  degrees,  and  returning  to 
this  country  with  a  view  to  obtain  those 
situations  in  the  Church  hero,  to  which 
young  men,  educated  in  the  English  uni- 
versities, at  considerable  expense,  naturally 
looked  forward,  and  to  which  they  might 
be  considered  more  fairly  entitled.  I  there- 
fore thought  it  my  duty  to  discourage  the 
immigration  of  Irish  clergymen  into  my 
diocese.  The  rule,  however,  was  at  no  time 
rigidly  adhered  to»  and  I  never  refused  to 


license  Irish  clergymen  when  I  was  aatis- 
fied  that  there  was  any  good  reason  for 
their  coming  over  to  this  oountiy.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  at  the  present  moment  in 
this  diocese  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  many 
Irish  clergymen  whom  I  have  licensed,  as 
there  are  Irish  clergymen  to  whom  I  have 
refused  licenses.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact* 
that,  although  this  regulation  has  been 
generally  known  for  the  last  twenty-three 
years,  I  never  heard  a  word  of  remon- 
strance or  expostulation  upon  the  subject 
from  any  of  the  Prelates  who  adorn  the 
Irish  bench.  Now,  I  must  say  that  if  Dr. 
Thorpe,  who  is  a  clergyman  in  my  dio- 
cese, and  who  is  bound  by  his  canonical 
vows  to  respect  me  as  his  bishop— I  must 
say  that  if  he  thought  he  had  any  reason 
to  complain  of  any  regulation  of  mine,  as 
imposing  any  restrictions  on  his  country- 
men, inconvenient  to  himself  and  injurious 
,to  the  Irish  Church — ^he  ought,  in  my 
opinion,  to  have  laid  his  grievance  in 
the  first  instance  before  the  Primate  of 
that  branch  of  our  United  Church.  And  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  that 
eminent  and  admirable  person  had  thought 
fit  to  express  an  opinion  to  me  that  the 
regulation  in  question  was  inconsistent 
with  those  bonds  of  friendly  and  inti- 
mate connexion  which  should  unite  the 
two  branches  of  the  Established  Church, 
I  should  at  once  have  acquiesced  in  that 
opinion.  But  what  did  Dr.  Thorpe  do? 
Why,  instead  of  referring  to  me,  or  to  the 
Primate  of  the  Irish  Church,  in  a  case 
which  he  called  an  intolerable  assumption 
of  authority,  he  brings  me  before  your 
Lordships  by  means  of  a  petition,  which 
has  not  been  read  to  you,  but  which  in- 
dulges in  far  stronger  language  than  any 
which  my  noble  Friend  has  thought  proper 
to  employ.  I  believe  that  the  fact  of  my 
not  having  refused  to  license  any  Irish 
clergyman  who  showed  good  cause  for  his 
being  licensed,  is  sufficient  to  exonerate  me 
from  the  charge  of  having  intended  to  ca«t 
even  a  shadow  of  disrespect  on  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  United  Church — a  branch 
for  which  I  entertain  the  most  cordial 
esteem  and  regard.  If  anything  else  were 
necessary  to  show  that  I  did  not  mean  any 
disrespect  to  that  branch  of  the  ('hurch,  I 
might  state  that  I  have  conferred  some  of 
the  most  valuable  and  important  livings 
in  my  gift  on  Irish  clergymen,  and  that 
I  have  given  to  an  Irish  clergyman  one 
of  the  dignities  of  St.  Paul's  Cathednd. 
I  must  obson^e  that  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Thorpe  towarda  me»  at  kit  dioeoMa,  had 
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nofc  been  of  a  kind  to  render  it  a  matter 
of  obligation  with  me  to  show  him  any 
particular  favour.  When  Dr.  Thorpe  pro- 
posed to  me  the  licensing  of  the  clergyman 
referred  to,  I  wrote  the  letter  which  the 
noble  Lord  has  read.  I  afterwards  found 
there  were  reasons  which  made  it  not  im- 
probable that  I  might  without  difficulty 
license  that  clergyman,  and  I  told  him  that 
he  might  at  all  events  go  and  officiate  in 
Dr.  Thorpe's  chapel,  and  that  when  Dr. 
Thorpe  returned  from  the  Continent  it 
would  be  time  enough  for  me  to  deter- 
mine about  the  licensing.  Dr.  Thorpe 
then  wrote  his  letter  charging  me  with  an 
assumption  of  power,  setting  me  at  de- 
fiance, and  threatening  me  with  an  appeal 
to  your  Lordships.  1  felt,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  1  could  not  consistently 
with  what  was  due  to  my  own  authority, 
license  the  clergyman  in  question  for  Dr. 
Thorpe's  proprietary  chapel;  but,  from  in- 
formation I  afterwards  received,  I  told 
that  clergyman  that  I  would  be  ready  to 
license  him  to  any  other  curacy.  He 
did  not,  however,  accept  the  offer,  al- 
though he  thanked  me  for  having  made 
it.  Since  that  time  I  have  licensed  Irish 
clergymen.  But  the  general  regulation 
alluded  to  continues,  and  will  continue, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated  to  your 
Lordships.  I  beg  leave  once  more  to  de- 
clare that  nothing  could  be  further  from 
my  mind  than  an  intention  to  show  any 
disrespect  to  the  Irish  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  I  entertain  a  deep  attachment 
and  regard  towards  that  Church,  while  I 
feel  unwilling  to  take  from  it  any  of  its 
ministers,  well  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
number  of  those  ministers  is  already  too 
small,  and  that  the  difficulties  they  have  to 
contend  with  have  of  late  been  greatly 
increased.  My  Lords,  I  now  beg  leave  to 
thank  you  for  the  kindness  with  which  you 
have  heard  me.  I  believe  I  have  done  no- 
thing unlawful.  I  have  acted  under  a  regu- 
lation made  public  during  the  last  twenty- 
three  years,  and  on  that  regulation  I  shall, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  continue  to  act, 
until  some  competent  authority  shall  have 
declared  it  to  be  illegal. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  could  say 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Irish 
clergymen  generally  were  distinguished  for 
all  those  qualities  the  possession  of  which 
was  necessary  to  constitute  Christian  mi- 
nisters. He  deprecated  the  system  of  ex- 
clusion, which  under  the  statutes  of  some 
English  institutions  prevailed,  with  regard 
to  the  admission  of  Irishmen.      Such  a 


system  of  exclusion  in  any  respect^  par- 
ticularly in  a  case  like  that  then  under 
consideration,  was  most  inexpedient,  and 
particularly  at  a  time  like  the  present, 
when  everything  ought  to  be  done  to 
unite  the  two  countries  more  closely; 
and  he  regi*etted  that  such  a  distinction 
should  be  drawn  or  persevered  in  as  the 
rigl^t  rev.  Prelate  opposite  had  stated. 
He  lamented  that  any  distinction  of  race 
should  be  brought  forward  in  such  mat- 
ters. Any  Englishman  who  had  ever 
visited  Ireland  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  received 
there,  whether  filling  any  office  in  the 
Church,  the  State,  or  the  Law.  Now, 
though  others  had  filled  situations  of  va- 
rious kinds  in  Ireland,  no  Irishmen  were 
promoted  to  similar  offices  in  England  or 
Scotland.  Though  this  distinction  of  race 
was  most  reprehensible  in  all  matters,  it 
become  pai*ticularly  so  in  those  connected 
with  the  Church. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHEL  said, 
he  was  gratified  to  perceive  from  the 
speech  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  that  he 
had  nothing  to  urge  condemnatory  of  the 
character  of  the  Ilev.  Dr.  Thorpe  —  a 
gentleman  whom  he  esteemed  most  highly 
for  his  great  talents  and  elevated  charac- 
ter. He  concurred  fully  in  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  as  it  was  clear  that  if  all 
the  Prelates  of  the  kingdom  were  to 
adopt  a  similar  system  of  exclusion  as 
that  followed  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate, 
Irish  clergymen  would  be  kept  out  of 
England  altogether. 

LAM)ED  PROPERTY  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  moved 
that  the  report  on  the  Landed  Property 
(Ireland)  Bill,  with  the  Amendments,  be 
received.  The  first  of  these  Amendments 
was  with  respect  to  farm-buildings.  Ho 
admitted,  that  the  extensive  improvements 
contemplated  by  the  Bill  could  not  be  com- 
pletely carried  into  effect  without  a  power 
being  given  for  the  erection  of  buildings; 
and  he  would  beg  to  move,  therefore,  that 
the  erection  of  such  buildings  be  allowed 
in  all  cases  where  the  Commissioners 
should  think  them  necessary  and  essen- 
tial. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  begged  to  ask 
whether  any  provision  was  proposed  to  be 
adopted,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  a  noble  Duke  on  a  former  evening,  for 
requiring  the  insurance  of  buildings  to  be 
erected  under  the  Act  ? 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said. 
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the  next  Amendment  which  he  had  to  pro- 1 
pose  was,  that  all  miUs  and  farm-buildings 
erected  under  the  Act  should  he  required 
to  he  insured  during  the  payment  of  the 
instalments  under  the  Act.  Another 
Amendment  was  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioners power  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
completion  of  the  works  to  a  period  not 
exceeding  two  years  beyond  the  period 
first  fixed,  when  they  should  think  it  was 
impracticable  to  complete  them  in  the 
given  time.  He  next  came  to  the  Amend- 
ment suggested  by  the  noble  Duke  for  the 
payment  of  Jabour  in  all  cases  in  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm.  He  had  communi- 
cated with  a  great  many  persons  on  the 
matter,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  they 
agreed  with  him  very  generally  in  opinion, 
that  it  would  bo  impossible  in  every  in- 
stance to  carry  such  an  enactment  into 
execution.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  so 
desirous  of  seeing  the  principle  carried  out, 
that  ho  should  propose  to  introduce  words 
in  the  Bill  recognising  that  principle,  by 
declaring  that  in  all  works  undertaken 
under  that  Bill  the  labourers  employed 
should  receive  payment  in  money  to  the 
full  value  of  the  stipulated  wages.  He 
could  not,  however,  hold  out  any  promise 
to  the  noble  Duke  that  the  clause  would 
not  in  many  instances  be  evaded.  In  fact, 
ho  could  mention  two  or  three  instances, 
at  the  moment,  in  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  guard  against  such  evasion. 

Tho  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  observed, 
that  his  entire  object  would  not  be  ob- 
tained by  the  enactment  under  this  mea- 
sure proposed  by  the  noble  Marquess.  His 
object  was  to  produce  an  alteration  of  tho 
present  system  generally  throughout  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  by  means  of  an  enact- 
ment. His  opinion  was,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  evils  of  Ireland  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  course  followed  there  with 
respect  to  the  labourers;  and  he  was  anx- 
ious so  to  change  the  system  that  those  la- 
bourers should  be  paid  wages  in  money, 
either  by  the  day,  half-day,  or  week,  as 
might  bo  arranged.  The  evil  at  present 
consisted  in  paying  labour  by  means  of 
land,  out  of  which  the  poor  labourer  was 
forced  to  raise  his  subsistence,  and  the  rent 
imposed  upon  the  land.  This  evil  was  felt 
in  Ireland  more  than  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  It  was  one  fatal  to  its  prosperity, 
and  he  wished  to  apply  a  remedy  by  sub- 
stituting for  such  a  practice  the  payment 
of  money  wages.  The  proposal  now  made 
by  the  noble  Marquess,  though  it  did  not 
provide  against  the  whole  evil,  yet  would  . 


do  so  to  a  certain  extent;  and  he  therefore 
thanked  the  noble  Marquess  for  having 
brought  it  forward.  He  was  firmly  con- 
vinced, however,  that  till  they  came  to  a 
final  arrangement  as  to  this  matter,  and 
provided  a  full  remedy,  they  would  not  at- 
tain the  object  they  had  in  view  with  re- 
f erence  to  the  labourers  of  Ireland,  or  raise 
them  to  the  same  condition  with  the  la- 
bourers of  this  and  other  countries;  and  ho 
repeated,  that  this  never  could  be  done  till 
the  system  of  keeping  them,  as  at  present, 
on  the  land,  there  to  raise  the  means  of 
subsistence  for  themselves,  was  abandoned, 
and  the  mode  adopted  of  paying  their  la- 
bour in  wages. 

The  Mabquess  of  WESTMEATH  ad- 
mitted that  the  practice  so  strongly  con- 
demned by  the  noble  Duke  had  tended,  in 
a  very  great  measure,  to  reduce  Ireland  to 
that  condition  in  which  she  now  suffered; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  doubted  if  any  di- 
rect enactment  like  this  would  meet  the 
evil.  It  was  unquestionably  the  interest 
of  all  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  to  do  away 
with  the  conacre  system,  for  no  one  pos- 
sessing his  senses  would  let  his  land  in 
conacre.  Those  only  who  wanted  to  get  a 
turn  out  of  the  land  had  recourse  to  such  a 
system,  and  the  only  remedy  was  to  pre- 
vent the  rent  being  recoverable  by  law. 

Amendments  agreed  to.  Report  re- 
ceived. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  May  II,  1847. 

BfiiftrTBt.J   Public  BiLiA^f  Hflilth  of  TowM{  Incum- 
bered Ettatei(lrclMid)  I  TurnpIlM  Ro>Je(lifhBit){  Ln- 
vatic  Aiyluma  tlrataad). 
HiyorKirf.— Poor  Ranoval  (En|jia4  md  Sooftond)  i  Strrioa 
of  Hein  (SooUand). 

S»  and  pMMdt^Poor  lUlM  SvpcrvWoo  (Itdaad)  (No. 
t)i  County  BuUdingu 

PBTfTioitt  Pmsbhtsd.  By  Mr.  M.  Phillpi,  horn  Man- 
diMterp  for  Altsmdon  of  tho  Law  of  Rcflitntkm  of 
Vocerk—By  Mr.  P.  Mllct,  fton  Brirtol.  Ibr  AhonUoa  of 
the  Law  of  Marriage—By  Mr.  Loekhart.  ttam  Menbett 
of  th«  Parochial  Board  of  Goran,  agalmt  tha  Mani«g« 
(Seotland)  BilL~By  Mr.  Plomptiv,  tnm  PfmBoH  Ibr 
the  Exdurion  of  Roaian  Cathollcn  from  Plant  of  Trueti 
and  ttam  Baldock,  acainrt  tha  Roman  Calhotte  Relief 
BiIL~By  Sir  H.  Fleetwood,  fhim  Piartoo,  fai  IbToor  t£ 
the  Roman  CadioUe  Relief  BUL^By  Mr.  Biovn,  Oon 
London,  Ibr  Inquiry  raipecthn  tha  Ri^eh  of  Sattaik— 
By  Sir  T.  D.  Adand  and  other  hon.  Ut 
aeveral  plaots.  In  faroor  of  tho  Agricukuial  Ti 
Right  BilL^By  Captain  Caraifio,  ftom 
ibr  R^pilaaqg  the  QuaUfieaCion  of 
flita.— By  ieveral  hoo.  Memben,  ftom  a 
plaeei,  Ibr  and  agalmt  tho  iwopmed  PMn  of  I 
By  Mr.  Adderley,  from  Pedory  Operadvm  of 
biiry,  ibr  the  Ton  Houn  Fbrtwlm  BUL^By 
Member*,  fkom  ounwtoue  plame,  in  fcvonr  of  the  HmMi 
of  Towm  Bills  and  by  Mr.  CaOi^hM.  IVnm  Oorh,  tir  Ha 
to  Iwhmd"  By  Sir  A.  L.  May  i 
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Members,  flrom  wvenl  places,  in  favour  cittm  Heritable 
Securities  for  Debt  (Scotland)  i  Burgage  Tenure  (Scot- 
land) ;  Transference  of  l.and  (Scotland) ;  Service  of  Heirs 
(Scotland);  and  Crown  Charters  (Scotland)  Bills.— By 
Mr.  Stanslleld,  ftom  Hudderrfldd,  against  the  Highways 
Bill. — By  Mr.  T.  Duncombe,  itom  Lewis  Phillips,  for 
Inquiry  respecting  Lunatics  and  Lunatic  Asylums.— By 
several  hon.  Members,  ftom  a  great  many  places,  in 
fiivour  of  the  Medical  Registntion  and  Medical  Law 
Amendment  Bill— By  Mr.  C.  Round,  fkom  Coggeshan, 
for  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Law.— By  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr. 
W.  Miles,  ftom  several  places,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration 
of  the  Poor  Removal  Act— By  Mr.  R.  Curric^  ftom 
Northampton,  for  the  Supiweaslon  of  Promiscuous  In> 
tercourse; — By  Sir  A.  L.  Hay  and  Mr.  Lockhart,  ftom 
several  places,  against  the  Registering  Births,  &c.  (Scot* 
land);  and  Marriage  (SootUnd)  BUls.— By  Mr.  W.  Miles, 
ftmn  Guardians  of  the  Shepton  Mallett  and  Axbridge 
Unions,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Settlement. — By 
CapUin  Peehell,  ftom  John  Quail,  M.D.  of  52,  Howland 
Street,  London,  for  Inquiry  into  the  ease  of  Mr.  Martha 
Elia  Rhoda  Shuttleworth. 

CAPTAINS  OF  MERCHANT  VESSELS. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Captain 
FITZROY, 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  he  was  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  intention  of  in- 
troducing a  Bill  rendering  it  compulsory 
^on  the  masters  of  vessels  to  undergo  an 
examination  hefore  taking  their  command. 

HEALTH  OF  TOWNS  BILL. 

Mr.  G.  palmer  inquired  whether 
those  clauses  were  to  he  retained  in  the 
Health  of  Towns  Bill  which  related  to  the 
compulsory  seizure  of  property  helonging  to 
water  companies,  except  those  in  London  ? 

Viscount  MORPETH  had  stated  last 
night  that  he  meant  to  alter  those  clauses, 
and  that  compensation  would  he  provided 
in  the  same  way  as  for  land  under  the 
Land  Compensation  Act. 

FURTHER  SUSPENSION  OF  THE 
NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  said,  the  nohle  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  propose  a  further 
suspension  of  the  Corn  Duties.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  it  was  the  nohle  Lord's 
intention  also  to  propose  a  further  suspen- 
sion of  the  Navigation  Laws  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL :  I  do  mean  to  pro- 
pose a  further  suspension  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws;  hut  the  precise  mode  in  which 
I  shall  do  so  requires  further  consideration. 
I  must  reserve  myself  as  to  the  mode,  until 
I  make  the  Motion  of  which  I  have  given 
notice  to  the  House. 

WRECK  OF  THE  THETIS. 

Viscount  INGESTRE  said,  that  it  ap- 
peared a  charge  had  been  made  by  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  case  of  the  ThetiSf  for  the 
use  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  recovery 


of  the  treasure  sunk  in  that  vessel.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  had  promised 
to  inquire  what  had  become  of  the  money, 
and  whether  it  had  been  carried  to  the 
public  account. 

Mr.  ward  had  made  inquiry,  a,pd 
found  that  the  sum  in  question,  13,0002. , 
had  been  carried  to  the  public  credit  in 
September,  1834,  and  appeared  in  the 
Navy  Estimates  of  that  year. 

HOLYHEAD  HARBOUR. 

Mr.  W.  R.  COLLBTT  would  be  glad 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  respect- 
ing the  harbour  of  Holyhead  l 

Mr.  ward  could  assure  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, that  not  a  minute  had  been  lost  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
question  submitted  to  them  was  a  truly  im- 
portant one,  and  the  Commissioners  were 
taking  evidence  with  great  impartiality. 
They  found  that  they  required  evidence  as 
to  the  holding  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
harbour,  and  that  a  personal  investigation 
was  necessary.  A  diving-bell  had  been 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  Admiralty, 
and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  gentlemen 
constituting  the  commission  to  fulfil,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  duties  assigned  to 
them. 

Mr.  W.  R.  COLLETT  said,  it  was  im- 
portant to  know  whether  the  report  of  the 
Commissioners  would  be  presented  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  allow  of  the  Bill  being  passed 
this  Session  ? 

Mr.  ward  could  give  no  assurance  on 
that  point.  He  understood  it  was  arranged 
that  proceedings  on  the  Bill  would  be  sus- 
pended until  the  report  of  the  Commission- 
ers should  be  received. 

POOR  REMOVAL  ACT. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  tlio  Govern- 
ment would  offer  no  objection  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire 
(for  leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  repeal  the 
first  clause  of  the  Poor  Removal  Act).  The 
discussion  could  be  taken  upon  the  second 
reading. 

Mr.  BANKES  then  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  repeal  the  First  Clause  of 
the  Act  8th  and  9th  Victoria,  cap.  66 — 
the  Poor  Removal  Act. 

Sir  G.  grey  hoped  it  would  bet  re- 
membered that  no  Member  of  the  House, 
and  still  less  of  the  Government,  was 
pledged  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire.  He  only 
assented  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  on 
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the  understanding  that  the  objectionB  which 
he  felt  to  the  measure  remained  in  full 
force. 

Mb.  T.  buncombe  thought  it  all 
yery  well  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  My>  that  they  did  not  pledge  themselves 
to  the  principle  of  this  Bill  by  consenting 
to  its  introduction;  but  he  was  afraid  the 
country  would  misunderstand  the  course 
they  were  taking.  A  very  small  section 
of  the  House  would,  he  believed,  be  found 
in  favour  of  this  Bill,  which  would  unsettle 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  while  it  was  before  the  House. 
The  consent  of  the  Government  to-night, 
when  they  had  business  which  they  wished 
to  bring  on,  meant  that  they  would  rather 
have  the  hon.  Member's  Bill  than  his 
speech.  If  the  House  were  to  hear  that 
speech,  and  had  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee up  stairs,  he  believed  they  would  not 
consent  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 
The  country,  he  hoped,  would  understand 
that  this  was  a  mere  moonshine  Motion,  to 
which  the  Government  agreed  rather  than 
have  the  hon.  Gentleman  s  speech. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  was  always  anxious 
to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  House  and  the 
progress  of  public  business,  and  it  was  only 
on  those  grounds  that  he  could  consent  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  to  repeal  the  very 
important  provisions  of  the  Act  of  last  Ses- 
sion. He  was  most  happy  to  hear  that,  in 
the  next  stage  of  the  Bill,  the  Government 
had  determined  to  give  it  their  decided  op- 
position. He  was  anxious  that  it  might 
be  known  that,  though  hon.  Gentlemen  ac- 
ceded, in  deference  to  the  convenience  of 
the  House,  to  the  introduction  of  this  Bill, 
they  entertained  strong  objections  to  the 
measure. 

Mr.  B.  DENISON  thought  it  most  im- 
portant that  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
should  be  fixed  for  some  early  day,  so  that 
the  course  which  the  House  really  intended 
to  pursue  with  regard  to  it  might  be  known 
to  the  country,  or  otherwise  the  inconveni- 
ences already  felt  would  in  all  probability 
be  augmented  by  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill,  without  any  decision  being  come  to 
on  the  subject.  He  hoped,' therefore,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment would  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time  on  the  earliest  possible  day. 

Sir  G.  grey  was  anxious  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Government  with  regard  to  this  Bill, 
for  their  opinions  wore  already  fixed.  It 
was  impossible  for  him,  m  the  present  state  I 


of  public  business,  to  name  any  Govern- 
ment day  for  proceeding  with  the  mea- 
sure. 

Mr.  Y.  smith  observed,  that  a  Com- 
mittee  had  been  sitting  for  some  time  up- 
stairs on  the  Law  of  Settlement;  and  he 
thought  it  most  important  that  the  House 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of 
that  Committee  on  this  question.  He  would 
recommend  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bankes) 
to  withdraw  the  Bill  for  the  present,  and  to 
give  notice  of  it  for  some  day  when  a  dis- 
cussion might  be  taken  upon  it.  Whether 
this  Bill  were  carried  or  not,  he  considered 
that  an  opportunity  ought  to  be  afforded 
for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  to  which 
it  related;  because  these  perpetual  changes 
in  the  laws  affecting  the  poor  were  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  possible  mischief.  He 
believed,  that  if  the  Committee  on  the  Law 
of  Settlement  did  not  report  this  Session, 
the  Government  would  be  obliged  to  alter 
the  existing  law  in  certain  particulars. 

Mr.  bankes  said,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  promise  to  take  this  Bill  into 
their  own  hands,  and  amend  it,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Motion;  but  in  the  absence 
of  this  intimation,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  persevere.  It  would  have  been  more 
agreeable  to  himself  to  have  taken  the  dis- 
cussion at  that  time.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, under  present  circumstances,  desire 
to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
business  of  the  House;  and  should  there- 
fore be  contented  with  fixing  the  earliest 
possible  day  for  the  second  reading,  when 
the  discussion  might  take  place.  He 
thought  he  had  gained  some  advantage  by 
the  step  he  was  now  permitted  to  take. 

Mr.  HUME  did  not  clearly  understand 
the  object  of  this  proceeding.  He  remem- 
bered that  this  Act  had  been  brought  in 
as  a  sort  of  compensation  to  gentlemen  of 
landed  property  for  the  repeal  of  the  com 
laws;  and  it  was  rather  extraordinary  that 
one  of  the  landed  proprietors  of  that  House 
should  come  forward  to  move  that  it  be  re- 
scinded. He  did  not  think  that  they  should 
accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  should  rather  hope  that  Go- 
vernment would  object  to  the  Bill  altoge- 
ther; and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
sense  of  the  House  would  be  taken  on  the 
Bill,  so  that  it  might  be  got  rid  of  at  once. 

Mr.  C.  BULLER  observed,  that  he 
happened  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  been  referred  to,  and 
which  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Law  of  Settlement;  and  he  must  say 
that  he  was  glad  his  right  hon.  Friend 
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(Sir  6.  Orej)  was  prepared  to  take  the 
eonrse  he  had  intimated  with  reference  to 
this  Bill,  heoause,  in  his  opinion,  it  would 
relieve  the  Committee  and  the  House  from 
great  diffioulties.  The  fact  was,  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  Committee  arose  from  the 
exceeding  yagueness  with  which  Gentlemen 
talked,  and  the  extraordinary  diversity  of 
opinion  which  prevailed  upon  this  suhject. 
There  were,  in  the  Committee,  not  merely 
two  conflicting  opinions,  but  a  very  great 
variety  of  conflicting  opinions,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  question.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  to  bring  the  Committee  to  a  de- 
cision to  repeal  the  existing  law;  but  to 
that  proposition  they  were  very  generally 
opposed.  It  was  then  suggested  that  a 
very  simple  resolution  might  be  proposed — 
namely,  that  the  Committee  agreed  that 
the  Act  of  last  Session  ought  to  be  amend- 
ed; and  that  proposition  was  unanimously 
assented  to;  but  when  it  was  asked  in  what 
sense  the  law  should  be  amended,  it  was 
found  that  all  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  for  amending  it  in  different 
ways.  A  very  general  opinion  was  enter- 
tained in  the  Committee  that  there  were 
many  evils  resulting  from  the  Act  of  last 
Session;  but  the  greatest  diversity  of  opin- 
ion prevailed  as  to  the  proper  remedy  to  be 
applied.  He  thought  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes)  had  taken  a  pro- 
per and  manly  course  in  embodying  his 
views  in  a  Bill,  because  the  House  might 
then  at  once  see  what  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was;  and  they  would  be 
able  to  discuss  the  question  much  better 
than  they  could  do  on  general  and  vague 
declarations  that  some  amendment  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  present  law. 
Leave  given. 

LOAN— DISCOUNT  ON  INSTALMENTS. 

Order  of  the  Day  read  for  bringing  up 
the  report  on  the  Resolutions  agreed  to  in 
Committee  last  night,  for  allowing  discount 
on  the  payment  of  instalments  of  the 
8,000,000Z.  loan. 

The  report  brought  up.  The  Resolu- 
tions read  a  first  and  second  time,  and 
agreed  to  nem,  con. 

A  Bill  founded  on  the  Resolutions  was 
ordered  to  be  brought  in. 

[These  proceedings  excited  some  sur- 
prise, as  all  other  business  had  been  post- 
poned to  allow  a  discussion  on  the  Loan 
Discount  Resolutions;  and  none  arising, 
the  question  of  Adjournment  was  put  amidst 
cries  of  **  Hear,  hear,"  and  considerable 
laughter.  The  House  adjourned  at  Six 
o'clock.] 
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PETITIONS  Pbesjbntao.  By  Lord  J.  Manners,  from  Lon- 
don, for  Inquiry  respecting  the  R^ah  of  Sattara. — By 
Mr.  Brothertoo,  from  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Hughes,  from  Car* 
narvon,  against  the  Use  of  Grain  in  Breweries  and  Distil- 
leries.-—By  Viscount  Morpeth,  from  London,  complaining 
of  the  Window  Tax. — By  Mr.  Christopher  and  other 
hon.  Merol)erSf  from  several  places,  for  and  against  the 
Agricultural  Tenant-Right  Bill.— By  Mr.  B.  Hughes, 
from  a  great  many  places,  against,  and  from  Carnarvon, 
In  favour  of,  the  proposed  Plan  of  Education. — By  Sir 
J.  Duckworth,  from  Saint  Leonard,  against,  and  by  other 
hon.  MembexSf  from  several  places,  in  fiivour  of,  the 
Health  of  Towns  Bill. —By  several  hon.  Members,  fh>m 
two  places,  against,  and  an  immense  number  of  places,  in 
favour  of,  the  Medical  Registration  and  Medical  Law 
Amendment  BilL«— By  Mr.  Hudson  and  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers, from  several  places,  for  Repeal  or  Alteration  of  the 
Poor  Removal  Act. — By  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor  and  Mr. 
Spooner,  from  several  places,  for  the  Suppression  of 
Promlseuous  Intercourse. 

WEDNESDAYS*  SITTINGS. 

On  the  Motion  that  leave  he  given  to  all 
Committees  to  sit  till  Five  o'clock  during 
the  sitting  of  the  House. 

Sib  R.  H.  INGLIS  wished  to  call  the  at< 
tention  of  the  House  and  the  Government 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  House  and  the 
Committees  sitting  at  the  same  time  on 
Wednesday.  *  On  that  day  many  most  im- 
portant measures  were  appointed  for  con- 
sideration in  the  House,  and  hy  the  rules 
that  had  heen  adopted  it  was  compulsory 
on  many  hon.  Memhers  who  were  interest- 
ed in  those  questions  to  he  ahsent,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  to  attend  Committees. 
It  was,  for  instance,  extremely  inconve- 
nient that  such  measures  as  the  Pious  and 
Charitahle  Purposes  Bill,  and  other  im- 
portant measures,  should  he  appointed  for 
consideration  when  Memhers  who  took  an 
interest  in  them  were  compelled  to  he  ah- 
sent. He  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  adopt  some  measure  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience. 

Sir  G.  grey  fully  admitted  the  incon- 
venience which  arose  from  the  absence  of 
the  Members  who  were  attending  on  Rail- 
way Committees.  According  to  the  new 
arrangement  five  Memhers  were  necessary 
to  the  proceedings  of  a  Committee,  and 
every  one  felt  How  very  difficult  it  was  for 
them  satisfactorily  to  discharge  their  pro- 
per duties.  It  was,  however,  much  easier 
to  admit  the  inconvenience  than  to  provide 
the  remedy.  The  twelve  o'clock  sittings 
on  Wednesday  had  met  with  very  general 
approval  amongst  the  Members  of  that 
House;  they  idi  felt  the  great  relief  of 
being  liberated  during  one  evening  in  the 
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week,  at  the  Bame  time  that  ererj  one 
must  feel  the  inconyenience  of  proceeding 
to  such  subjects  as  were  fixed  for  that  daj 
in  a  thiu  Hoose.  He  would  be  glad  if 
anj  arrangement  could  be  adopted  that 
would  reconcile  the  progress  of  business  in 
Committees  with  the  relaxation  which  the 
Wednesday  evening  afforded. 

Mr.  60ULBURN  quite  agreed  with 
those  who  thought  that  the  case  was  one  of 
some  difScultT.  He  felt  the  advantage 
arising  from  the  relaxation  which  the 
Wednesday  evenings  afforded,  and  jet  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  progress  of  business  in 
Committees. 

Mr.  GREENE  said,  that  the  House 
gave  leave  to  Committees  to  sit,  but  did 
not  enjoin  them  to  do  so,  on  Wednesdays. 

Mr.  HODGSON  suggested  that  they 
might  resort  to  the  old  practice  of  sittmg 
at  four  o'clock  on  Wednesdays. 

Mr.  GISBORNE  said,  as  the  Commit- 
tees had  the  power  of  adjourning,  it  would 
be  better  to  make  some  general  rule  upon 
the  subject.  It  would  be  better  to  make 
a  rule  either  for  the  Committees  not  to  sit 
upon  Wednesdays,  or  for  the  House  not  to 
sit  upon  Wednesdays.  It  would  be  for  the 
Government  to  determine  which  would  be 
attended  with  the  least  inconvenience. 

Mr.  W.  JAMES  suggested  that  the 
Conmiittees  should  commence  sitting  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  Wednes- 
days, and  continue  their  sitting  till  mid- 
night. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

PIOUS  AND  CHARITABLE  PURPOSES 

BILL. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said :  In  asking 
the  House  to  assent  to  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  to 
deal  with  a  subject  very  far  from  inviting 
to  most  Gentlemen;  I  must  therefore  trust 
to  tho  good  nature  of  the  House  to  boar 
with  me  while  I  endeavour  to  show  how 
wrong  in  principle  and  injurious  in  prac- 
tice is  the  law  of  George  11.,  which  I  pro- 
pose to  repeal;  and  how,  in  tho  Bill  we 
wish  to  substitute  for  it,  w<)  meet  all  rea- 
sonable demands  of  our  opponents  on  for- 
mer occasions,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
remove  the  worst  features  of  that  most  un- 
charitable enactment.  Here,  at  the  out- 
set, let  me  say,  once  for  all,  that  with  the 
old  Mortmain  Laws  wo  do  not  meddle  in 
any  way;  we  do  not  name  them.  All  that 
we  concern  ourselves  with  is,  the  Statute 


of  1736;  and  if  I  ean  show  that  it  was 
passed  <m  false  prineiplea — that  it  was  in- 
tended,  not  as  a  safeguard,  hat  as  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Chnreh — that  it  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  theretofore  spirit  of  our 
jurisprudence — ^that  into  neither  Presby- 
terian Scotland  nor  Roman  Catholie  Ire- 
land did  its  promoters  endeavour  to  intro- 
duce it — that  in  no  other  civilized  country, 
at  this  day,  is  there  a  law  of  soch  uneha- 
ritable  severity — and  that  its  operation  has 
been,  and  is,  most  injurious  to  real  piety 
and  charity,  while  obstinate  cunning  is  ever 
able  to  defeat  it :  I  trust  the  House  will 
attach  weight  to  those  arguments,  nor 
suffer  its  attention  to  be  dnwn  away  to 
laws  which  applied  to  a  state  of  society  so 
different  from  our  own,  that  eould  oar 
Henrys  and  Richards  come  to  life  again, 
they  would  be  extremely  pnxxled  to  know 
what  was  the  value  of  the  word  mortmain. 
Sir,  I  said  that  the  Sutute  of  Geoige  II. 
was  founded  on  wrong  principles;  but  I 
retract  that  phrase,  for  I  can  discover  no 
positive  principle  on  which  it  was  grounded, 
unless  a  desire  to  throw  every  conceivable 
pettifogging  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
charity  can  be  called  a  principle,  as  I  shall 
afterwards  show.  That  it  was  a  great, 
almost  a  revolutionary,  departure  from  the 
uniform  tenor  of  our  jurisprudence,  from 
the  Reformation  downwards,  must  be  clear 
to  any  person  who  has  paid  the  most  cur- 
sory attention  to  Sir  r .  Palgrave*s  most 
interesting  history  of  the  laws  relating  to 
mortmain  and  charitable  trusts.  The  Tu- 
dors  and  the  Stuarts,  their  Ministers  and 
statesmen,  the  Burleighs  and  Walsing- 
hams,  the  Bacons  and  Cokes,  the  Staffords 
and  Clarendons,  nay,  even  the  Bumets  and 
Godolphins,  they  failed  to  discover  the 
cankerworm  at  the  core  of  England *s  so- 
cial heart,  which  it  was  left  for  a  Jekyl  to 
drag  to  light,  and  a  Walpole  to  extirpate. 
In  1736,  and  not  before,  it  was  »cen  that 
the  land  and  liberty  of  England  was  in  a 
way  to  be  swallowed  up  by  "a  new  sort 
of  mortmain,  and  more  especially  by  a 
most  dangerous  charitv  set  up  by  Queen 
Anne.*'  Queen  Aunc  s  Bounty  was  the 
subject  of  Lord  IIervey*s  famous  speech 
on  the  second  rending  of  the  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  Queen  Anne's  Bounty 
it  was  against  which  the  jealousy  and 
fears  of  Hanoverian  Whigs  were  chiefly 
excited;  and,  Sir,  if  I  wished  to  test  the 
fairness  and  reasonableness  of  the  general 
apprehensions  on  which  this  obnoxious  law 
was  passed,  I  do  not  know  I  could  do  bet- 
ter  than  to  take  this  very  bounty  as  a 
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touchsiono.  It  was  put  prominently  for- 
ward; an  attempt  was  made  in  vain  to 
exempt  this  noble  cliaritj  of  a  Soverei^ 
from  the  harsh  operation  of  this  law.  The 
debate  contains  the  following  argument 
against  this  Royal  Bounty  : — 

"Our  Church  must  necessarily  at  last,  by  means 
of  that  corporation,  become  mistress  of  all  the 
landed  estates  in  England ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  many  and  powerful  solicitors  they  have  about 
dying  persons,  and  the  present  prevailing  madness 
of  perpetuating  one*s  memory  by  leaving  a  large 
estate  to  some  body  politic,  we  must  conclude  that 
unless  a  stop  be  put  to  it,  the  event  is  not  so  dis- 
tant as  some  may  imagine." 

Well;  but  at  length  this  formidable  charity 
was  entirely  freed  from  all  restrictions,  and 
suffered  to  swallow  up  all  the  land  of  Eng- 
land. But  more  than  that,  as  with  one  or 
two  other  exemptions,  this  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  has  been 
the  only  great  charitable  corporation  to 
which  land  can  be  bequeathed,  we  may 
certainly  conclude  that  many  who  wished 
to  leave  their  property  to  some  other 
charity  in  the  first  instance,  would,  when 
they  knew  that  they  could  not  do  so,  be- 
queath it  to  this  favoured  object,  rather 
than  have  their  general  design  defeated. 
Well,  since  the  corporation  was  established 
145  years  ago,  what  revenue  from  land 
does  the  House  suppose  the  bounty  has 
acquired  up  to  the  present  day  ?  Just 
160,0002.  a  year.  That  is,  an  estate  equal 
to  the  private  estate  of  one  of  our  great 
nobles.  Mr.  Hodgson,  the  secretary  to 
that  bounty,  handed  into  the  Committee 
over  which  I  had  the  honour  to  preside, 
an  abstract  of  the  receipts  of  the  bounty 
for  the  then  three  years — 1841,  1842, 
and  1843 — ^by  which  it  appeared,  that 
while  in  those  three  years  its  funds  were 
augmented  by  benefactions  in  money  to  the 
amount  of  51,6892.,  by  benefactions  of 
land  it  only  acquired  7,3752. ;  and  no  man, 
woman,  or  child,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  has 
ever  complained  of  this  great  charity,  which, 
according  to  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  was  to  swallow  up  the  land  of 
England,  and  to  which,  wo  learn  from  Mr. 
Hodgson,  all  ranks  of  the  community,  from 
the  bishop  \o  the  tradesman,  love  to  con- 
tribute, fiut  while  no  harm  has  been  done 
to  individuals  or  the  State  by  this  great 
charity,  let  me  ask  the  House,  !bt  me  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Tamworth,  if  no  great  good  has  been  ac- 
complished by  it  ?  Why,  Sir,  had  it  not 
been  for  this  bounty,  so  hated  by  the 
framers  and  vindicators  of  this  Act  which  I 
ask  you  to  repeal,  the  Government  of  the 


right  hon.  Gentleman,  which  did  so  little 
for  the  Church,  so  little  for  the  education 
of  the  people,  would  have  done  still  less. 
Whatever  benefit  religion  has  derived  from 
Sir  Robert   Peel's  Act,  it  owes  to  this 
Bounty  of  Queen  Anne.     My  case,  there- 
fore, is  proved  by  the  chief  witness  called 
by  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Sir  J.  Jekyl  on 
the  other  side.     But  what  was  the  law 
previously  to  1736  ?     From  the  Reforma- 
tion to  that  year,  for  nearly  two  centuries. 
Englishmen  had  been  free  to  leave  their 
lands  or  their  money  to  any  good  and  cha- 
ritable purpose,  allowed  by  the  laws  to  be 
such;  nor  can  1  find  in  any  of  those  his- 
tories and  journals  which  throw  so  much 
light  on  the  events  of  that  important  era, 
the  slightest  proof  that  any  evil  resulted 
from  that  freedom.     The  Church,  and  the 
bishops,  cathedrals  and  surplices,  were  at- 
tacked, destroyed  ;   a  pamphleteering  war 
of  unrivalled  bitterness  might  assail  them 
during  one  period  of  that  time;  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  during  another  might  be 
held  up  to  public  odium  as  traitors  and 
murderers;  but  1  cannot  discover  that  this 
freedom  to  bequeath  property  to  charitable 
purposes  was  ever  complained  of  during 
that  long  period,  or  that  this  great  change 
in  the  spirit  of  our  jurisprudence  was  called 
for  by  any  practical  grievances  whatever. 
I  shiJl  now  proceed  to  show  what  were  the 
real  motives  of  this  change,  and  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  convince  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
that  a  regard  for  the  Church  of  England 
had  no  share  in  producing  the  uncharitable 
law  of  1736.     Sir,  by  the  kindness  of  a 
noble  Friend  of  mine,  I  am  enabled  to  give 
to  the  House  the  secret  history  of  this  law, 
written  by  one  of  its  chiefest  supporters. 
Lord  Hervey,  the  warm  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  sup- 
ported in  a  vehement  speech  this  Bill,  left 
behind  him  some  memoirs  of  that  Minister. 
They   have   never   been  published;   and 
consequently,    as    I    cannot    refer    hon. 
Gentlemen  to   them,  I   must   extract  at 
some  length   the  very  curious  history  of 
this  very  curious  law;    but  such  is  the 
vigour  of  the  style,  so  racy  and  novel  are 
the  facts  it  relates,  and  so  curious  is  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  actors  in  the  transac- 
tion, that  I  am  sure  the  House  will  be 
amused  as  well  as  informed  by  what  I  wish 
to  read : — 

"  All  the  considerable  debates  that  passed  this 
ymtr  in  Parliament  were  upon  Church  matters ; 
and  Parliament,  like  bull-dogs,  sticking  close  to 
any  hold  on  wftUch  they  have  once  fiirtened,  the 
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poor  Church  this  winter  was  as  much  worried  bb 
Sir  Robert  had  been  any  other.  [Here  follows 
an  account  of  the  bringing  in  a  Bill  for  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  was  rejected.] 
There  was  at  this  time  depending  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl, 
to  prevent  the  Airtber  alienation  of  lands  by  will 
in  mortmain ;  and  another  for  the  more  easy  re* 
covery  of  tithes  from  Quakers.  The  morning 
after  the  proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts  was  rejected  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Bishop  of  London  came  to  Sir  B^ 
bert  Walpole  to  thank  him  in  the  name  of  all  the 
Bishops  for  the  part  he  had  acted  on  this  point, 
&c.  The  Bishop  of  London,  in  this  interview, 
said  not  one  word  of  the  Quakers,  but  went  di- 
rectly out  of  Sir  R.  Walpole's  house  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York's,  who  lived  next  door  but  one  or 
two  to  Sir  Robert's,  and  there,  all  the  Bishops 
having  been  summoned  to  concert  what  was  to 
be  done  to  defeat  the  Mortmain  and  Quakers' 
Bills,  then  depending,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
Bishops  should  all  send  circular  letters  through 
their  respective  dioceses  to  alarm  the  clergy,  to 
notify  to  them  what  was  going  on  in  Parliament, 
to  advise  them  to  petition  Parliament,  and  to  tell 
that  the  Bishops  thought  it  their  duty  to  give  them 
this  warning  and  this  advice,  f.  .  .  The  Queen, 
when  Bishop  Sherlock  came  to  her,  chid  him  ex- 
tremely,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  be  overreached  in  this  manner  a  second 
time  by  the  Bishop  of  London  ;  and,  after 
all  she  had  said  to  him  to  point  out  his  folly 
in  following  the  Bishop  of  London  in  Rundle's 
affiiir,  how  he  oould  be  blind  and  weak  enough  to 
be  running  his  nose  into  another's  dirt  again.  The 
King,  with  his  usual  softness  in  speaking  of  any 
persons  he  disliked,  called  the  Bishops,  whenever 
he  mentioned  them  in  private,  on  this  occasion  a 
parcel  of  black,  canting,  hypocritical  rascals,  and 
said  the  Government  was  likely  to  go  as  well  if 
these  scoundrels  were  to  dictate  to  their  Prince 
how  far  he  should  or  should  not  comply  with  the 
disposition  of  his  Parliament ;  and  to  be  giving 
themselves  these  impertinent  airs  in  opposing 
everything  that  did  not  exactly  suit  with  their 
silly  opinions ;  and  indeed  Church  power  was  so 
little  relished  at  this  time,  and  Churchmen  so 
little  popular,  that  these  cabals  and  combinations 
of  the  Bishops  to  oppose  and  influence  the  trans- 
actions of  Parliament,  and  to  irritate  the  passions 
of  the  inferior  clergy,  were  generally  exclaimed 
against  and  condemned.  The  Mortmain  Bill  and 
the  Quakers'  Bill,  were  both  passed  in  the  House 
of'  Commons  by  large  majorities ;  and  everybody 
that  spoke  for  them  gave  the  Bishops  and  the  par- 
sons  very  hard  as  well  as  veiy  popular  slaps.  The 
young  men  all  run  riot  on  these  topics,  and  there 
were  none  to  take  the  part  of  the  poor  Church  but 
a  few  old  Tories  and  the  Jacobites." 

I  beg  pardon  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
bor  for  the  University  of  Oxford;  but  I 
wonder  whether  he  would  have  been  among 
those  riotous  latitudinarian  young  men,  or 
fought  for  the  poor  Church  with  the  hope- 
less old  Tories. 

"  Sir  Robert,  however,  who  hated  extremes, 
and  dreaded  the  consequences  of  all  intemperance 
in  Parliament  whatever,  though  he  voted  for  these 
Bills,  endeavonrod  to  quell  and  soften  the  seal  of 


those  who  voted  with  him,  and  rather  followed  in 
every  step  that  was  taken  in  them,  than  promoted 
them.  When  they  were  brought  into  the  Houso 
of  Lords,  the  Bishops  had  the  mortification  of  hav- 
ing all  the  severe  things  said  to  their  fiices  which 
they  had  before  been  sufBciently  mortified  in  barely 
hearing  had  been  said.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  abused 
them  the  most,  and  particularly  the  Bishop  of 
London.  But,  considering  his  Grace's  trade  and 
theirs,  most  people  thought  he  went  too  fiir ;  and 
that,  how  hard  soever  he  might  be  allowed  to  press 
them  in  &cts,  yet,  in  words,  a  soldier  to  a  clergy- 
man ought  to  have  been  more  gentle.  My  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Hardwicke  struck  deeper,  as  he  ex- 
pressly said  that  there  were  many  things  in  two 
books  written  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  by  his 
order,  that  were  contrary  to  law ;  and  that  in  these 
books  powers  were  asserted  to  be  in  the  Church 
which  did  not  belong  to  it.  When  the  Quakers' 
Bill  was  debated,  it  was  lost  by  the  two  law  Lords, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot  and  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Hardwicke  opposing  it.  One  reason  these 
law  Lords  had  for  this  conduct  was  desiring  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  clergy,  and  regun  some 
of  that  fiivour  they  had  forfeited  by  their  manner 
of  espousing  and  pushing  the  Mortmain  Bill.  But, 
in  truth,  the  reason  that  weighed  most  with  them 
was  the  consideration  of  popularity  with  the  men 
of  their  own  profession ;  for,  as  great  men  as  those 
two  lawyers  were,  and  as  upright  as  they  were 
esteemed,  thoy  had  the  spirit  of  preferring  the 
power  and  profit  of  their  own  profession  as  much 
at  heart  as  any  parson  in  the  kingdom,  or  any  set 
of  men  in  the  world.  It  was  this  spirit  had  made 
them  and  all  the  lawyers  in  both  Houses  for  the 
Mortmain  Bill,  as  the  fewer  lands  there  were  un- 
alienable in  the  kingdom,  the  more  titles  to  lands 
there  would  be  open  to  be  litigated.  Is  was  this 
spirit,  too,  made  them  against  the  Quakers'  Bill : 
for,  as  the  purport  of  this  Bill  was  to  make  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  a  sort  of  referee  between  the  par- 
son and  the  Quaker  in  the  case  of  all  tithes  under 
10/.,  so  tUs  Bill,  had  it  pxissed  into  a  law,  would, 
of  course,  have  prevented  nine  lawsuits  in  ten  that 
were  now  brought  into  Westminster  Hall  from  ever 
coming  there.  This  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  one  of 
his  speeches,  with  great  inadvertence,  and,  I  dare 
swear,  through  repentance,  plainly  avowed  was  his 
chief  motive  for  opposing  this  Bill ;  saying,  '  that 
if  the  Bill  should  pass,  it  would  not  only  exclude 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  from 
operating  in  the  case  of  these  tithes,  but  would 
also  virtually  shut  out  the  temporal  courts,  as  it 
would  make  a  justice  of  the  peace  a  turnpike  to 
the  temporal  courts,  where  almost  all  disputants 
would  be  stopped.'  The  very  reason,  begging  my 
Lord  Hardwicke's  pardon,  that  should  have  in- 
duced every  man  in  England,  but  a  lawyer  or  a 
parson,  to  be  for  this  Bill.  But  as  long  as  money 
and  power  are  reckoned  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  it  was  no  wonder  the  parsons  should  oppose 
a  Bill  that  would  abridge  their  present  capacity  of 
worrying  a  Quaker,  nor  that  the  lawyers  should 
join  the  parsons,  when  they  were  to  reap  the  profit 
from  this  suitable  Christian  chase.  But,  from 
what  I  have  said,  it  is  pretty  plain  (in  my  opinion 
at  least)  that  the  lawyers,  in  promoting  the  Mort- 
main Bill,  or  opposing  the  Quakers,  had  nothing 
strongly  in  view  but  the  enriching  the  harvest  of 
Westminster  Hall,  and  that  their  popularity  with 
the  laity  in  the  first,  or  with  the  clergy  in  the 
latter,  was  not  their  primary  or  chief  considera- 
tion, but  a  casual  incidental  oonsequence  of  their 
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attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  own  burden*^ 
some  profession." 

Not  one  word,  Sir,  in  this  faithful  history 
do  I  find  of  the  *'  great  public  mischief 
going  on"  that  is  alleged  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Bill;  hut  the  two  great  causes  of 
this  enactment,  which  some  to-day  wiU  de- 
fend as  the  palladium  of  our  Church  and 
religion  are  plainly  avowed  to  he,  hatred 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  love  of  an 
enriching  litigation.  History  has  shown 
that  Sir  R.  Walpole  and  Lord  Hardwicke 
were  right  in  their  anticipations ;  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  poor  of  Eng- 
land have  suffered  by  their  Machiarelian 
policy,  and  Westminster  Hall  has  reaped  a 
rich  harvest;  but  I  ask  of  the  noble  Lord, 
the  present  religious  and  humane  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  and  I  ask  this  pre- 
sent Legislature  of  England,  to  undo  the 
great  wrong  which  a  spiteful  and  irreli- 
gious majority  committed  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago,  and  to  reassert  the 
generous  and  faithful  principles  of  our 
ancient  law  and  practice.  I  appeal  from 
George  IL  to  Elizabeth;  from  Lord  Hard- 
wicke to  Lord  Verulam ;  from  Sir  Joseph 
Jekyl  to  Sir  Edward  Coke;  and  from  the 
temporary  exigencies  of  partisan  bigotry 
to  tne  eternal  claims  of  Christian  charity. 
And  what  are  the  main  provisions  of  this 
law  ?  Let  me  quote  the  words  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore referred : — 

"  The  proTisions  of  this  law,  which  prevent 
lands,  or  anything  savouring  of  the  realty,  from 
being  conveyed  to  any  body  or  bodies,  politic  or 
corporate,  for  any  charitable  purpose,  unless  by 
deed  executed  twelve  months,  and  enrolled  six 
months  previous  to  the  donor's  death,  have  been 
construed  by  the  judicature  in  the  strictest  sense 
their  words  would  bear.  Copyhold  property,  mo- 
ney out  on  mortgage,  land  left  to  be  converted 
into  money — ^money  left  to  be  converted  into 
land ;  and,  as  it  is  asserted,  railroad  and  canal 
shares  even  when  declared  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  be  personal  property — are  all  held  to  be  affected 
by  that  statute ;  and  the  courts  refuse  to  marshal 
assets  in  fiiyour  of  any  public  object,  however 
ciukritable  or  beneficial." 

Wo  find,  then,  this  law  subversive  of  the 
ancient  principles  and  practice  of  English 
law,  uncharitable  in  its  object,  intricate, 
captious,  and  unfair  in  its  provisions ; 
'passed,  by  the  confession  of  its  suppo'rters, 
for  the  purpose  of  harassing  the  Church 
and  enriching  the  lawyers;  and  not  ex- 
tended to  Ireland  or  to  Scotland.  Had 
Lord  Hervey's  MSS.  never  seen  the  light, 
this  restriction  of  the  law  to  England  would 
alone  prove  the  animus  imponeatis.  Sir  R. 
Walpole  did  not  fear  any  increase  of  wealth 


or  power  in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  or  Church 
of  Ireland;  any  such  increase  would  be  in 
his  favour,  would  add  to  his  patronage, 
strengthen  his  hands.  In  England  ^e 
Church  was  hostile,  and,  therefore,  these 
fetters  were  imposed.  But,  Sir,  turning 
from  the  three  kingdoms  and  the  history 
of  this  law,  let  me  intreat  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact,  that  in  no  other  ci- 
vilized country  at  this  moment  is  the  law 
nearly  so  uncharitable  as  in  England.  In 
our  own  colonies,  in  the  United  States,  in 
Prussia,  in  Austria,  in  France,  in  Italy, 
we  find  either  perfect  freedom  or  moderate 
and  charitable  regulations;  and  yet  with 
the  whole  civilized  world,  with  the  bright- 
est and  most  glorious  periods  of  our  own 
history,  with  the  example  of  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  the  colonies,  inviting,  shaming 
us,  to  repeal  this  odious  statute,  year 
after  year  do  I  call  in  vain  upon  the  Com- 
mons of  free  and  charitable  England  to 
strike  off  the  chains  which  latitudinarian 
bigotry  and  fear  forged  for  meek-eyed  un- 
sectarian  charity.  Have  I  need  to  prove. 
Sir,  that  this  law  has  been  fatally  success- 
ful? Alas,  Sir,  I  have  but  to  summon 
every  shape  that  human  sin,  sorrow,  and 
suffering  can  take,  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  lame,  the  dumb,  the  halt,  the 
bhnd,  the  ignorant,  and  the  miserable,  in 
one  long  array  rise  from  their  narrow 
graves  to  condemn  this  law.  There  is 
not  a  charity  that  alleviates  the  bodily 
sufferings  or  ministers  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  people,  that  has  not  its  tale 
to  tell  of  resources  diminished,  useful- 
ness impaired,  by  the  sad  efficacy  of  this 
law.  Ask  the  indigent  blind  of  busy  Man- 
chester why  for  long  years  no  asylum  was 
opened  to  them?  They,  did  they  know 
the  truHi,  would  answer,  because  of  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyl's  Act.  Ask  the  decayed  and 
worn-out  navigators  of  this  mighty  stream 
which  fiows  by  these  stately  halls  why 
those  houses  of  rest  which  charity  had 
devoted  to  them  were  not  long  ago  built 
and  opened  ?  They  will  tell  you — they  did 
tell  you  last  year — ^because  of  this  harsh 
and  cruel  law.  Ask  the  sick  and  dying  of 
Rutlandshire  and  Stamford  what  is  now 
preventing  that  infirmary,  which  is  their 
chartered  palace,  from  increasing  its  ac- 
commodation to  meet  their  wants  ?  They 
will  tell  you  because  the  wealth  that  was 
bequeathed  for  that  good  purpose  is  held 
to  savour  of  the  realty,  and  to  be  affected 
by  that  law.  Step  out  from  this  hall,  after 
you  have  rejected  our  Bill,  and,  quitting 
the  pomp  and  glitter  of  our  rising  palace. 
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learing  the  shade  of  that  august  ahbcy, 
plunge  into  the  haunts  of  crime  and  ig- 
norance and  misery  that  surround  yon. 
Do  you  ask  why  such  things  exist — do  you 
ask  why  hundreds  whom  you  see  ignorant, 
diseased,  hopeless,  shall  pass  out  of  this 
world,  untaught,  uncomforted,  unprepared 
for  the  next  ?  Because  the  charity  which 
four  years  ago  destined  funds  to  meet  in 
part  this  tide  of  sin  and  ignorance  was  de- 
feated by  this  law,  which  I  ask  you  to  re- 
peal. By  this  time,  by  this  very  day,  had 
my  first  feeble  attack  upon  this  law  been 
successful,  a  new  Church,  with  its  ap- 
pointed priest,  and  schools,  and  soothing 
ministrations,  would  have  been  raised  in 
Westminster;  and  who  can  tell  how  many 
churches,  how  many  schools,  how  many 
almshouses,  remain  unbuilt,  owing  to  this 
fatal  agency?  Let  me  ask  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  listen  to  a  few  of  the  simple  tales  of 
that  charity  which  you  will  not  emancipate, 
to  learn  from  them  what  this  system  really 
is.  [The  noble  Lord  then  read  extracts 
from  letters  which  he  had  receired  from  a 
person  living  at  Reading,  from  a  gentle- 
man at  Liverpool,  and  from  a  clergyman 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  expressing 
regret  at  the  loss  of  his  measure  of  last 
year,  and  specifying  the  difficulties  which 
existed  in  the  way  of  real  property  being 
bequeathed  for  charitable  purposes.  J  Well, 
Sir,  a  law  which  does  such  deeds  as  these, 
which  was  passed  under  such  circum- 
stances as  I  have  described,  should  have 
indeed  strong  reasons  to  urge  in  its  behalf. 
We  allege  against  it  that,  in  many — many 
instances,  it  prevents  the  poor  from  being 
fed,  the  aged  from  being  cared  for,  the 
indigent  from  being  relieved,  the  ignorant 
from  being  taught,  the  sinner  from  being 
saved:  these  are  the  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors I  charge  against  this  modern 
law.  And  what  is  its  defence  ?  That  it 
guards  the  death-beds  of  wealthy  men  from 
imdue  solicitations,  and  that  it  prevents 
land  from  being  locked  up  in  perpetuity. 
I  deny  that  it  accomplishes,  or  attempts  to 
accomplish,  the  former  object.  The  un- 
woi'thy  favourite,  the  artful  dependant,  the 
wheedling  mistress,  the  pimp,  the  pander, 
the  prostitute,  all  are  permitted  free  access 
to  the  death-bed,  free  enjoyment  of  its 
spoils.  It  is  only  the  poor,  the  needy,  the 
suffering,  the  miserable,  who  are  banned 
by  this  hypocritical  law  from  benefiting  by 
bequests.  But  in  order  to  secure  death- 
beds from  the  importunity  of  charity,  is  it 
necessary  to  proscribe  bequests  made  in 
hoalthi  vigour,  and  youth — ib  it  necessary 


to  violate  the  otherwise  uniform  tenor  of 
the  law,  and  declare  that  to  be  real  pro- 
perty if  bequeated  to  charity  which  is  per- 
sonid  if  bequeathed  to  a  mistress.  By  the 
BiU,  Sir,  which  I  have  introduced,  the 
death-bed  will  be  amply  guarded  from  the 
attacks  of  this  dreaded  invader;  those  re- 
strictions which  the  experience  of  many 
centuries  have  proved  to  be  ample  in  pro- 
perty-loving Scotland,  are  exceeded  by 
those  contained  in  the  Bill;  any  bequest 
made  within  three  months  of  the  testa- 
tor's death  will  be  void,  and  thus  I  as- 
similate the  law  of  England  to  that  of 
Ireland  in  the  letter,  and  to  that  of 
Scotland  in  the  spirit.  This  completely 
and  entirely  meets  the  death-bed  argu- 
ment. And  now.  Sir,  for  the  other  rea- 
son alleged  in  favour  of  the  present  law. 
For  the  sake  of  gaining  a  practical  good — 
for  the  sake  of  removing  the  great  blot  that 
now,  in  the  shape  of  this  law  of  Geo.  II., 
stains  the  Statute-book — ^for  the  sake  and 
in  the  hope  of  consulting  even  what  I 
deem  the  unfounded  prejudices  of  my  op- 
ponents, I  do  not  ask  the  House  to  allow 
land  to  be  locked  up  in  perpetuity;  but  I 
actually  concede  that  no  land,  save  that 
actually  necessary  for  the  building  pur- 
poses of  charity,  shall  pass  to  the  objeot  of 
the  bequest,  but  that  it  shall  be  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  alone  handed  over  to  the 
charity.  Therefore,  Sir,  this  reason  has 
ceased  to  exist.  I  can  conceive  no  other 
objection  being  urged  save  one,  which  last 
was  made  use  of.  It  is  said  that  true  cha- 
rity would  induce  a  man  to  give  in  his  life- 
time, and  not  at  his  death,  and  therefore 
it  is  wise  to  offer  a  premium,  as  it  were,  in 
favour  of  self-denying  charity.  But  ad* 
mitting  the  premise,  I  utterly  deny  the 
conclusion.  It  is  not  the  donor  or  testator 
whom  the  law  shall  regard  so  much  as 
donees.  "  Because  a  testator  is  selfish, *' 
it  has  well  been  asked  by  an  able  legal 
writer,  "  is  this  a  reason  why  his  donees 
are  to  be  defrauded?**  Because  a  man 
prefers  for  any  of  the  thousand  reasons  or 
impulses  which  sway  mankind,  to  retain  his 
property  during  his  lifetime,  is  that  a 
reason  why  the  poor,  the  blind,  the  wretched, 
the  ignorant,  are  not  to  be  consoled,  com- 
forted, taught  at  his  death  ?  And  in  what 
position  do  you  by  acting  on  this  principle 
place  the  poor  man  ?  The  rich  man  may 
divest  himself  of  part  of  his  wealth  durinf^ 
his  lifetime  ;  but  the  poor  man,  like  the 
old  soldier  whose  letter  I  have  read  to  day, 
who  naturally  feels  most  for  him  fellows, 
and  who,  having  no  relationa  to  provide 
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gedier  the  modifioatioa  of  the  kw  'vrhich  | 
had  been  already  made  with,  regard  to 
churches  and  school^.  The  law  as  it  now 
Btood  offored  ample  facilities  for  grants 
of  land  for  the  sites  of  ohnrohes  or  schools, 
aabjeet  to  a  limitation  as  to  amoont; 
and  there  was  no  case  in  which  a  person 
was  restricted  from  disposing  of  property 
for  such  a  purpose.  This  proviso  was, 
howerer,  framed  in  most  indefinite  terms 
with  regard  to  the  **  other  houses  or 
bnildings,  or  the  appurtenances  thereof/' 
to  which  it  referred.  There  was  a  limita- 
tion of  acreage  in  the  present  law  with 
respect  to  the  land  granted  for  sites  of 
churches  or  schools ;  hut  in  the  noble 
Lord's  Bill  there  was  no  restriction  what- 
ever. Did  the  noble  Lord  mean  that  this 
proviso  should  apfJy  only  to  the  land  upon 
which  such  buildings  stood,  or  that  it 
should  apply  to  so  much  land  as  might 
be  useful  or  convenient,  or  as  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  managers  of  the  several  charities 
it  might  be  necessary  to  hold  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  charities?  The  noble  Lord 
proposed,  by  the  next  clause  of  this  Bill, 
to  render  the  grants  by  which  property 
was  conveyed  under  the  Bill  revocable  at 
any  time  after  they  had  been  made.  This 
proviso  took  avray  one  of  the  essential  pre- 
cautions established  by  the  Act  of  9th 
George  IL  He  reminded  the  House  that 
this  Bill  did  not  come  recommended  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  who,  tmdoubtedy, 
thought  some  alteration  of  the  law  de- 
sirable, but  objected  to  that  sort  of  al- 
teration which  was  proposed  by  the  pre- 
sent BiU.  It  was  true,  that  owing  to 
tiie  distinction  between  money  in  the 
funds  and  money  in  railways,  canals,  and 
mortgages — ^the  first  being  considered  pei;- 
sonal,  and  the  rest  real  property — many 
hand  fide  bequests  had  failed ;  but  that 
distinction  could  not  be  altered  by  a  repeal 
of  the  9th  George  IL,  because  it  was  not 
created  by  that  Act,  but  resulted  from  the 
judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  founded  on 
the  view  they  took  of  the  different  nature 
of  such  property.  For  these  reasons  he 
was  compelled  to  oppose  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Lord ;  doing  so  with  regret,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pains  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  bestowed  on  the  subject,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  full  conviction  which  he 
entertained  of  the  benevolent  motives  by 
which  the  noble  Lord  was  actuated.  There 
was  now,  however,  no  practical  obstruction 
to  the  fullest  development  of  charity  in  this 
country;  and  by  a  knowledge  of  law,  or  by 
the  asaistaace  ti  pexvons  learned  in  the 


law,  any  one  might  be  enabled  to  cany  out 
his  charitable  intentions  either  in  respect 
to  the  present  or  to  the  future.  Tbe  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  as 
an  Amendment,  that  the  BUI  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Viscount  OLIVE  observed,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  Bill  was  simply  to  restore 
the  law  to  the  state  in  which  it  stood  before 
the  9th  George  II. ,  and  not  to  alter  the 
whole  course  of  legislation  since  the  Re- 
formation up  to  that  time.  That  Act  of 
George  II. ,  which  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  sought  to  repeal,  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  thwarting  the  Church,  and,  as 
George  II.  said,  those  hypocritical  scoun- 
drels, the  bishops.  It  was  a  little  Hano- 
verian spite.  Tne  policy  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  great  men  who  were  her 
councillors — the  policy  of  that  reign,  in 
which  the  Reformation  was  carried  out  to 
the  fullest  extent,  was  always  opposed  to 
the  power  of  Rome.  Tet,  in  that  reign  a 
law  was  passed  permitting  the  bequeathing 
of  lands  to  charitable  purposes;  and  the 
same  policy  was  continued  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I. — who  was  not  particularly  fi^ 
vourable  to  Rome;  of  William  III.,  who 
was  designated  as  of  "  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory;"  and  of  Queen  Anne. 
Thus,  what  the  advocates  of  the  Bill  werO 
endeavouring  to  re-establish  had  been  sanc- 
tioned in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  William  III.,  and  Queen  Anne; 
two  of  which  Sovereigns  owed  their  thrones 
to  Protestantism,  the  other  two  being  di- 
rectly opposed  to  Rome  during  their  reigns. 
The  9th  of  George  II.  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  since  the  Reformation  up 
to  that  period.  That  Act  prevented  cer- 
tain bequests  for  charitable  purposes,  creat- 
ing in  respect  to  them  a  distmction  between 
real  and  personal  property.  What  was  in- 
tended by  the  present  BUI  was  to  remove 
that  distinction,  and  to  give  the  possessor 
of  land  the  same  power  over  his  property 
as  another  man  had  over  his  property,  if  it 
happened  to  be  invested  in  the  funds.  The 
Act  of  George  II.,  which  was  called  a 
safeguard  to  Protestantism,  did  not  extend 
to  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  the  colonies ;  yet, 
if  it  were  a  safeguard  to  Protestantism,  in 
what  country  would  they  expect  to  see  it 
sooner  adopted  than  in  Scotland,  which 
had  always  been  actuated,  since  the  Refor- 
mation, by  a  strong  hostUity  to  Popery  ? 
It  had  been  said  that  this  Act  of  George 
II.  was  a  security  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; but  he  thought  that,  after  what  had 
fidlen  from  the  noble  L<Mrd  as  to  the  mo- 
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conditions  which  should  attach  to  all  aliena* 
tions  of  property  for  such  purposes.  It 
provided  that  aU  such  alienations  should 
he  hj  deed,  and  not  hy  will;  that  the  deeds 
should  he  executed  twelve  months  hefore 
the  death  of  the  grantor  or  donor;  and 
that  they  should  he  irreyocahle;  and  that 
they  should  he  enrolled  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  within  a  certain  time  prior  to  the 
death  of  the  donor.  Was  this  a  state  of 
the  law,  he  would  ask,  which  required  al- 
teration ?  Did  it  inflict  any  very  manifest 
grievance  upon  parties  who  wished  to  de- 
vote their  property  to  charitahle  purposes? 
He  must  say,  that  he  thought  the  com- 
plaints mentioned  hy  the  nohle  Lord  as 
having  heen  made  hy  the  watermen  of 
London  and  other  parties,  with  reference 
to  the  present  law,  did  not  arise  from  the 
operation  of  the  law,  hut  from  the  negli- 
gence of  the  donors  in  employing  incom- 
petent legal  advisers  to  carry  into  effect 
their  objects.  It  was  perfectly  competent 
for  any  person  to  give  land,  in  his  lifetime, 
for  charitahle  purposes,  or  to  sell  land  at 
any  time  prior  to  his  death,  and  to  devote 
the  proceeds  to  those  charities  for  which 
he  might  feel  a  strong  and  benevolent 
sympathy.  The  nohle  Lord  had  read  a 
letter  from  an  individual  who  possessed  a 
small  freehold  property  in  the  county  of 
Berks.  Now,  he  would  suggest  to  the 
nohle  Lord  that  he  should  recommend  the 
writer  of  that  letter,  if  he  was  desirous  of 
bestowing  his  property  upon  the  Berkshire 
Hospital,  to  convert  his  land  into  money, 
to  live  upon  the  interest  of  that  money, 
and  at  his  death  to  bequeath  it  to  the  hos- 
pital; and  he  had  no  doubt  the  managers 
of  the  institution  would  he  very  much 
obliged  to  that  gentleman  for  thus  carrying 
into  effect  what  had  always  been  the  policy 
of  the  law.  The  question  before  the  House 
appeared  to  him  to  be  this  —  whether  it 
were  desirable  that  they  should  remove  all 
those  safeguards  against  the  alienation  of 
land  in  mortmain,  and  against  the  solicita- 
tions which  might  bo  addressed  upon  a 
death-bed  to  persons  possessed  of  large 
landed  property,  which  were  provided  by 
the  Act  of  9th  George  II.  The  noble 
Lord  proposed,  by  the  1st  Clause  of  his 
Bill,  entirely  to  repeal  that  Act,  and  then 
to  enact  certain  provisions  which  he 
thought  ought  to  be  substituted  for  the 
present  law.  The  noblo  Lord,  however, 
did  not  carry  out  his  own  views  to  their 
full  extent.  In  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
that  House,  the  noble  Lord  had  not  gone 
in  this  Bill  so  iiar  as  he  wished;  for,  in- 


stead of  merely  proposing  the  repeal  of  the 
9th  Geoi^  11. ,  hia  Bill  contained  certain 
provisions  qualifying  the  effect  of  that 
repeal.  He  thought  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  &e  provision!  eonlained 
in  the  Bill  would  be  inoperative.  The 
noble  Lord  proposed  that  it  should  be  law- 
ful for  all  persons,  not  being  under  any  na- 
tural or  civil  disability,  either  bj  will  or 
deed  to  give  real  property  generally  lor 
any  religions  and  charitable  purpose.  By 
this  clause  the  question  was  still  untooehed 
as  to  what  were  religious  and  what  supersti- 
tious uses;  and  if  this  Bill  passed,  the  pro- 
perty, in  almost  every  case,  would  be  left  for 
the  benefit  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  law;  and 
instead  of  going  to  the  heirs  or  to  the  cha- 
rity, would  go  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  no 
benefit  whatever  would  be  conferred  on  the 
charity.  The  noble  Lord  attached  great 
importance  to  the  3rd  Clause  of  this  Bill, 
which  provided  that  every  will,  deed,  or 
other  instrument  or  conveyance,  whereby 
any  lands  or  hereditaments  were  conveyed 
for  religious  or  charitable  uses,  should  be 
duly  made  and  executed  at  least  three  can 
lendar  months  before  the  death  of  the  tes- 
tator or  granter;  and  that  the  lands  or 
real  estates  so  granted  should,  within  two 
years  after  the  alienation  took  effect,  un- 
less the  Lord  Chancellor  or  other  officer 
should  order  otherwise,  be  sold  for  the  best 
price  that  could  he  obtained;  and  that 
such  price  should  be  applied  to  the  re- 
ligious or  charitable  uses  mentioned  in  the 
will  or  other  instrument.  He  thought  that 
this  clause  would  be  wholly  inoperative. 
Suppose  that  landed  property  granted  im- 
der  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  should  be 
sold  within  the  two  years,  what  was  to  pre- 
vent the  trustees  or  other  persons  selling 
the  property  from  investing  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  in  land  the  next  day,  and  hold- 
ing it  for  any  length  of  time  ?  He  (Sir  O. 
Grey)  could  not  agree  with  the  noble  Lord 
in  thinking  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend 
the  kind  of  tenure  under  which  lands  were 
held  by  corporations,  whether  ecclesiastical 
or  lay.  There  was,  however,  a  proviso  to 
Clause  3  which  nearly  undid  all  that  the 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  effect  by  that  clause. 
The  proviso  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  sale 
or  disposal  required  by  the  clause  should 
not  be  necessary  with  regard  to  any  land 
or  premises  being  the  actual  or  intended 
site  of  any  church,  chapel,  almshovse,  or 
other  house  or  building,  or  the  appur- 
tenances thereof,  used  or  occupied  for  any 
religious  or  charitable  puqNwc.  The  noble 
hotd  appeered  to  have  overlodud  allo^ 
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gedier  the  modifioadoa  of  the  kw  whioh  | 
liad  been  already  made  with  regard  to 
charches  and  sohool^.  The  law  as  it  now 
Btood  offered  ample  facilities  for  grants 
of  land  for  the  sites  of  ohorohes  or  schools, 
aabjeet  to  a  limitation  as  to  amount; 
and  there  was  no  case  in  which  a  person 
was  restricted  firom  disposing  of  property 
for  such  a  purpose.  This  proviso  was, 
howerer,  framed  in  most  indefinite  terms 
with  regard  to  the  **  other  houses  or 
buUdings,  or  the  appurtenances  thereof/' 
to  which  it  referred.  There  was  a  limita* 
tion  of  acreage  in  the  present  law  with 
respect  to  the  land  granted  for  sites  of 
churches  or  schools ;  but  in  the  noble 
Lord's  Bill  there  was  no  restriction  what- 
ever. Did  the  noble  Lord  mean  that  this 
proviso  should  api^y  only  to  the  land  upon 
which  such  bmldings  stood,  or  that  it 
should  apply  to  so  much  land  as  might 
be  useful  or  convenient,  or  as  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  managers  of  the  several  charities 
it  might  be  necessary  to  hold  for  the  bene- 
fit of  such  charities?  The  noble  Lord 
proposed,  by  the  next  clause  of  this  Bill, 
to  render  the  grants  by  which  property 
was  conveyed  under  the  Bill  revocable  at 
any  time  after  they  had  been  made.  This 
proviso  took  avray  one  of  the  essential  pre- 
cautions established  by  the  Act  of  9th 
George  II.  He  reminded  the  House  that 
this  Bill  did  not  come  reoommended  by  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  who,  undoubtedy, 
thought  some  alteration  of  the  law  de- 
sirable, but  objected  to  that  sort  of  al- 
teration which  was  proposed  by  the  pre- 
sent BiU.  It  was  true,  that  owing  to 
the  disdnotion  between  money  in  the 
funds  and  money  in  railways,  canals,  and 
mortgages — ^the  first  being  considered  per- 
sonal, and  the  rest  real  property — many 
bond  fide  bequests  had  failed ;  but  that 
distinction  could  not  be  altered  by  a  repeal 
of  the  9th  George  II.,  because  it  was  not 
created  by  that  Act,  but  resulted  from  the 
judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  founded  on 
the  view  they  took  of  tibe  different  nature 
of  such  property.  For  these  reasons  he 
was  compelled  to  oppose  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Lord ;  doing  so  with  regret,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  pains  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  bestowed  on  the  subject,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  full  conviction  which  he 
entertained  of  the  benevolent  motives  by 
which  the  noble  Lord  was  actuated.  There 
was  now,  however,  no  practical  obstruction 
to  the  fullest  development  of  charity  in  this 
country;  and  by  a  Imowledge  of  law,  or  by 
the  asaistaace  <tf  pexvons  learned  in  the 


law,  any  one  might  be  enabled  to  cany  out 
his  charitable  intentions  either  in  respect 
to  the  present  or  to  the  future.  The  right 
hon.. Gentleman  concluded  by  moving,  as 
an  Amendment,  that  the  BUI  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Viscount  OLIVE  observed,  ^at  the  ob- 
ject dp  the  present  Bill  was  simply  to  restore 
the  law  to  the  state  in  which  it  stood  before 
the  9th  George  II.,  and  not  to  alter  the 
whole  course  of  legislation  since  the  Re- 
formation up  to  that  time.  That  Act  of 
George  II.,  which  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  sought  to  repeal,  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  thwarting  the  Church,  and,  as 
George  II.  said,  those  hypocritical  scoun- 
drels, the  bishops.  It  was  a  little  Hano- 
verian spite.  The  policy  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  the  great  men  who  were  her 
councillors — ^the  policy  of  that  reign,  in 
which  the  Reformation  was  carried  out  to 
the  fullest  extent,  was  always  opposed  to 
the  power  of  Rome.  Tet,  in  that  reign  a 
law  was  passed  permitting  the  bequeathing 
of  lands  to  charitable  purposes;  and  the 
same  policy  was  continued  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I. — who  was  not  particularly  fi^ 
vourable  to  Rome;  of  William  III.,  who 
was  designated  as  of  **  glorious,  pious,  and 
immortal  memory;"  and  of  Queen  Anne. 
Thus,  what  the  advocates  of  the  Bill  were 
endeavouring  to  re-establish  had  been  sanc- 
tioned in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  William  III.,  and  Queen  Anne; 
two  of  which  Sovereigns  owed  their  thrones 
to  Protestantism,  the  other  two  being  di- 
rectly opposed  to  Rome  during  their  reigns. 
The  9th  of  George  II.  was  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  since  the  Reformation  up 
to  that  period.  That  Act  prevented  cer- 
tain bequests  for  charitable  purposes,  creat- 
ing in  respect  to  them  a  distmction  between 
real  and  personal  property.  What  was  in- 
tended by  the  present  BUI  was  to  remove 
that  distinction,  and  to  give  the  possessor 
of  land  the  same  power  over  his  property 
as  another  man  had  over  his  property,  if  it 
happened  to  be  invested  in  the  funds.  The 
Act  of  George  II.,  which  was  called  a 
safeguard  to  Protestantism,  did  not  extend 
te  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  the  colonies ;  yet, 
if  it  were  a  safeguard  to  Protestantism,  in 
what  country  would  they  expect  to  see  it 
sooner  adopted  than  in  Scotland,  which 
had  always  been  actuated,  since  the  Refor- 
mation, by  a  strong  hostility  to  Popery  f 
It  had  been  said  that  this  Act  of  George 
II.  was  a  security  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land; but  he  thought  that,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  mo- 
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tiyes  of  passiug  that  Act,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oxford  University  would  not  venture  to 
say  that  that  Act  had  been  carried  for  the 
security  of  the  Church  of  England;  and 
that  it  was  a  security  for  Protestantism 
generally,  he  denied.  He  would  ask  one 
plain  matter  of  fact  question.  This  Act 
had  been  in  operation  about  a  century;  and 
when  had  the  increase  in  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  been  greatest  in  this 
country — during  those  hundred  years,  or 
during  the  previous  period,  from  the  Re- 
formation ?  During  the  last  hundred  years, 
undoubtedly.  How,  then,  did  it  happen 
that  this  safeguard  to  Protestantism,  as  it 
was  called,  had  been  concurrent  with  an 
increase  in  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  country  ?  There  was  one 
point  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
adverted  to,  which  the  supporters  of  the 
present  Bill  would  be  ready  to  consider  in 
Committee,  with  the  view  of  removing  all 
difficulty.  All  that  they  wished  was,  sim- 
ply to  give  to  the  possessor  of  one  kind  of 
property  just  as  much  liberty  to  bequeath 
it  as  if  his  property  were  in  the  funds,  but 
they  did  not  insist  that  the  charities  should 
continue  holders  of  the  land  bequeathed; 
and  it  might  be  settled  that  the  land  should 
be  converted  into  another  description  of 
property.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  said, 
that  the  gentleman  at  Reading  who  had 
been  alluded  to  might  sell  his  property  in 
his  lifetime  and  invest  it  in  the  funds, 
leaving  it  afterwards  to  the  charity  which 
he  had  fixed  on.  But  selling  the  property 
was  accompanied  by  the  expense  of  title- 
deeds  and  stamps;  and  besides,  why  should 
a  man  be  forceci  to  sell  his  property,  whe- 
ther the  house  he  lived  in  or  railway  shares, 
in  which  he  had'  invested  his  money,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  do  good  with  it? 
Perhaps  it  might  be  contended  that  there 
were  existing  relaxations  of  tlie  law,  and 
that  they  were  sufficient.  But  this  was 
giving  up  the  whole  principle.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  exempted.  According  to 
what  just  principle,  then,  was  it  that  the 
great  towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
were  not  also  exempted  ?  Why  should  not 
a  school  founded  at  Oldham  be  allowed  to 
receive  bequeathed  property  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Bill  ?  If  St. 
George *s  Hospital  were  able  to  hold  hinds, 
why  should  not  the  Infirmary  at  Manches- 
ter have  the  same  power  also  ?  In  dealing 
with  private  societies.  Parliament  took  a 
very  different  course.  A  Bill  was  at  pre- 
sent passing  through  the  House,  for  in- 
^tance,  to  enable  the  Scottish  Union  As- 


surance Company  to  invest  money  on  real 
securities.  Parliament  had  been  obliged 
to  be  continually  rq^xing  this  law;  the 
Church  Building  Acts  were  relaxations  of 
it.  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  was  obliged  to 
be  exempted  by  special  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  it  could  not  nave  gone  on  increasing  the 
small  livings  in  England.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  there  was  given  to  that  fond 
in  1841,  1842,  and  1843.  21,000Z.  in 
money,  7,0002.  in  land,  and  26,00M.  worth 
of  houses,  not  an  atom  of  which  was  given 
by  will ;  proving  that  where  the  restrictions 
in  question  were  done  away,  and  persons 
were  enabled  to  do  as  they  chose,  the  de- 
sire of  seeing  good  accomplished  in  their 
own  lifetime  made  them  consent  to  the 
necessary  sacrifice.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet who  was  lately  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  made  ihe  greatest  infringe- 
ment on  this  principle  of  a  safeguard  for 
the  Church,  in  his  Church  Endowment 
Bill ;  because  there,  for  making  better  pro- 
vision for  the  spiritual  care  of  populous 
parishes,  he  gave  power  to  any  person  to 
bequeath  land  by  will  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  the  Statute  of  Mortmain 
notwithstanding.  And  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  England  at  this  time,  when  this 
Bill  was  so  jealously  opposed  ?  The  Bishop 
of  London  had  given  a  most  appalling  ac- 
count, in  his  last  charge,  of  the  condition 
of  the  metropolis  as  to  acconmiodation 
for  public  worship;  there  were  probably 
1,000,000  of  souls  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  grace ;  and  this  was  the  time 
when  the  bequest  of  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster for  building  a  church  was  invali- 
dated, because  the  building  a  church  in- 
volved the  purchase  of  a  plot  of  ground  to 
put  it  upon  !  Was  it  better  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  ?  Was  not  property  ac- 
cumulating in  few  hands  there  ?  The  de- 
crease since  the  ReformaUon  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  means  of  religious  worship 
to  the  numbers  of  the  population,  was  sta- 
ted by  a  witness  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  already  referred  to,  to  be  quite 
appalliug.  That  we  were  no  better  off  in 
respect  to  schools,  was  clear  from  the  recent 
debates  on  education.  Were  our  alms- 
houses, asylums,  and  hospitals,  too  nu- 
merous? Were  the  industrious  so  rerj 
sure  of  a  comfortable  shelter  in  old  age, 
undegraded  by  parish  pay,  and  without 
being  driven  to  the  necessity  of  stanriog 
on  a  wretched  out-door  allowance  of  some 
If.  6d.  a  week,  or  of  bone-grinding  in  the 
workhouse,  under  a  system  which  we,  the 
possessors  of  property^  choso  to  oaD  "  re> 
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lief" — a  system  through  which  our  fellow- 
suhjects  and  fellow  Christians  had  heen 
driven  to  food  that  cannihals  would  loathe, 
degrading  themselves  to  the  level  of  wolves, 
and  in  a  manner  scarcely  to  be  surpassed 
by  the  description  given  by  Lord  Byron  of 
the  dogs  at  Corinth,  during  the  siege — 

"  From  a  horse's  skull  they  had  stripped  the  flesh. 
As  ye  peel  the  fig  when  its  fruit  is  fresh." 

The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  urging  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  not  to  encourage  su- 
perstition, but  to  enable  property  further 
to  discharge  its  duties  to  the  poor. 

Sir  R.  H.  IN6LIS  regretted  that  a 
measure,  which  confessedly  proposed  to 
alter  the  policy  of  England  in  respect  to 
one  great  subject  of  legislation — a  policy 
adopted  for  one  century  at  least — should 
have  been  brought  forward  on  a  day  when 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  House  was  ne- 
cessarily engaged  in  serving  on  Commit- 
tees :  he  trusted  that  at  a  future  period 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the  House 
would  adopt  some  other  plan,  so  that  mea- 
sures of  such  importance  should  not  be 
discussed  in  the  necessary  absence  of  so 
many  hon.  Members.  The  noble  Lord 
seemed  to  consider  that  the  whole  matter 
at  stake  was  within  the  four  comers  of  the 
9th  of  George  II.,  as  if  that  were  the 
only  measure  which  had  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  the  disposition  of  property  to  pious 
and  charitable  uses.  In  fact,  he  could 
hardly  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  in  any 
one  proposition  from  the  commencement  of 
his  speech  to  its  close,  except  when  the 
noble  Lord  pronounced  an  ^loge  upon  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  who,  to  the  most  labo- 
rious research  in  detail,  united  imagination, 
power  of  combination,  and  comprehension, 
which  were  the  attributes  of  great  genius. 
But  Sir  F.  Palgrave  was  not  impeccable 
nor  infallible.  Neither  must  it  be  supposed 
that  this  Bill  was  sustained  by  the  prestige 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee. 
That  Committee  came  to  this  conclusion 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman — 
three  being  on  one  side  and  three  on  the 
other — that  the  state  of  the  law  was  most 
tmsatisfactory;  but  as  it  required  the  cast- 
ing vote  of  the  chairman  to  support  that 
proposition,  it  was  plain  that  there  was  no 
prestige  of  a  Committee  in  favour  of  this 
Bill.  It  must  rest  on  its  own  merits;  and 
on  its  own  merits  or  rather  demerits,  he 
trusted  it  would  be  defeated.  He  spoke 
on  the  authority  of  a  Member  of  the 
House,  second  to  no  lawyer  in  the  House, 
and  equal  to  any  member  of  his  profession, 
in  stating  that  the  House  was  by  this  Bill 


asked  to  sanction  the  proposition  ihat  every 
debt  incurred  by  a  donor  should  be  defeat- 
ed by  the  gift  of  such  donor  if  the  debt 
were  incurred  after  the  date  of  the  gift. 
Was  the  House  prepared  to  sanction  that? 
The  House  had  heard  much  of  the  secret 
history  of  the  passing  of  the  9th  George 
II.  At  the  risk  of  making  himself  liable 
to  the  charge  for  an  advertisement,  he 
would  inform  the  House  of  the  book  in 
which  all  these  statements  would  be  forth- 
coming; hon.  Members  might  all  buy  it, 
and  perhaps  that  was  partly  the  object  of 
the  noble  Lord;  the  book  was  a  memoir  of 
the  Court  of  that  day,  by  Lord  Harvey,  at 
present  in  the  press,  and  to  be  very  soon 
published  by  Mr.  Murray.  But  the  House 
had  heard  the  Bill  of  George  II.  somewhat 
disloyally  styled  a  petty  e£ision  of  Hano- 
verian spite — 

YiSGOUNT  CLIVE  interrupted.  He  had 
merely,  in  reference  to  the  argument  that 
the  9th  George  II.  was  a  security  to  the 
Church  of  England,  quoted  an  expression 
of  George  II.,  in  which  he  called  the 
Bishops  a  set  of  black,  canting,  hypocriti- 
cal rascals;  and  he  was  sufficiently  disloyal 
to  say  that  that  expression  of  His  Majesty 
was  an  emission  of  Hanoverian  spite. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  was  glad  to  have 
elicited  that  disclaimer  of  disaffection  to- 
wards the  house  of  Hanover,  which  he  had 
attributed  to  the  noble  Lord  under  the  er- 
roneous impression  that  he  had  said  that 
he  himself  regarded  the  statute  as  a  mea- 
sure adopted  deliberately  against  the  Church 
of  England,  and  as  such  entitled  to  be  de- 
scribed as  an  effusion  of  Hanoverian  spite. 
But  another  noble  Lord,  at  all  events,  de- 
scribed that  statute — the  statute  commonly 
(though  incorrectly)  called  the  Mortmain 
Act — as  being  sectarian  and  revolutionary. 
Now,  those  expressions  showed  the  animus 
of  the  noble  Lord's  measure;  and  let  the 
House  be  warned  against  it.  The  noble  Lord 
was  as  incorrect  in  his  history  as  in  the 
principles  on  which  he  proceeded;  for  the 
noble  Lord  stated,  that  up  to  the  period 
of  that  Act  a  man  might  give  or  leave  pro- 
perty of  any  kind  by  deed  or  will  to  any 
purpose.  He  must,  subject  to  correction 
by  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown  and  other 
hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen,  deliberately 
contradict  that  assertion,  and  say  that 
there  was  not,  up  to  the  9th  George  II. , 
that  liberty  and  license.  The  evidence  of 
a  witness  before  the  Committee,  Mr.  Hodg- 
son, had  been  quoted  in  regard  to  Queen 
Anne*s  Bounty.  Now,  it  appeared  that 
after  being  asked  what  amount  of  land 
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wts  ttt  tfak  moment  held  1>  j  tlie  oorpontkm 
ef  Qaeen  Anne's  Boimtj»  he  was  desired 
to  state  whether  the  larger  port  of  it  came 
hy  gift  inter  mix>#  or  hy  will;  and  he 
stated,  that  ahnost  all  came  hy  gift  made 
in  lifetime.  He  was  asked  whether  he 
knew  many  instances  in  which  land  had 
heen  left  to  that  corporation  by  will;  and 
he  said  that  he  knew  of  but  two,  though 
he  had  managed  the  affairs  for  twenty*two 
years.  He  was  asked  whether  those  in- 
stances were  to  any  great  extent;  and  he 
stated  that  they  were  not.  It  was  remark- 
ed by  another  witness,  that  people  liked  to 
he  charitable  at  the  expense  of  others.  He 
(Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  begged  to  sUte  that 
soch  was  the  foundation  of  his  great  ob- 
jection. He  preferred  that  charity  should 
he  exercised  when  men  were  in  the  full 
Tigour  of  their  judgment.  It  had  been  re- 
marked by  Sir  Francis  Palgrare  that  it 
was  easier  for  a  man  to  ffiye  a  check  for 
1,000/.,  than,  if  he  saw  1,000  sovereigns 
lying  before  him,  to  giro  them  away  bodily; 
and  so  of  such  bequests  as  the  present 
measure  contemplated.  He  was  content 
to  take  the  law  as  he  found  it;  whether  it 
would  not  admit  of  certain  alterations  and 
improvements  he  was  not  prepared  to  as- 
sert or  deny.  That  which  ho  was  called 
upon  to  deny  with  his  voice  and  his  vote 
was,  that  the  particular  measure  of  his  two 
noble  Friends  was  necessary  or  expedient. 
In  regard  to  churches,  schools,  and  many 
objects  of  a  literary  character,  the  law 
gave  ample  scope  for  bequests ;  when  a 
case  was  made  out  where  the  objects  were 
different,  the  law  might  be  relaxed  by 
charter  from  the  Crown,  or  by  authority  of 
Parliament.  But  he  deprecated  any  mea- 
sure which  tended  to  encourage  persons  to 
leave,  it  might  be,  their  whole  property,  so 
that  it  might  come  to  be  held  in  perpetual 
tenure  by  a  person  to  whom  ostensibly, 
perhaps,  only  a  limited  tenure  was  given. 

Sir  W.  HBATHCOTE  observed,  that 
the  hon.  Oentloman  who  had  just  address- 
ed the  House,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, had  taken  so  exaggerated  a  view 
of  the  enactments  of  the  Bill  that  he  wished 
to  remind  the  House  of  their  real  nature. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  ap- 
prehended that  the  consequences  of  the 
measure  would  be  the  disherison  of  heirs, 
and  the  locking  up  of  property  in  perpe- 
tuity. But  the  object  of  this  Bill  was  to 
extend  over  that  property  in  regard  to 
which  there  was  the  loMt  probability  of  dis- 
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of  hdrs,  the  powen  whieh  coidd 
l^^ybeexweiBed  inregardto  the  property 
which  was  most  liable  to  be  bequeathed 
to  the  disinherison  of  heirs.  The  other 
objections  might  be  obviated  in  Committee. 
The  hon.  Baronet  thought  that  charitable 
gifts  ought  to  be  made  during  the  life  of 
Uie  party,  in  order  that  the  act  might  ap- 
pear to  be  done  from  charitable  motives. 
Was  the  House  prepared  to  lay  down  this 
principle  of  legislation  t  He  hoped  tiie 
House  would  not  be  deterred  hy  the  exag- 
gerated representations  which  had  been 
made  from  advancing  the  Bill  another 
stage,  and  seeing  whether  the  objections 
to  it  were  not  such  as  might  be  entirely 
removed.   

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  would  only  detain 
the  House  for  a  single  moment.  He  con- 
sidered that  there  was  greater  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  this  Bill,  than  from 
the  law  which  it  meant  to  repeal.  The 
noble  Lord  whose  name  stood  second  on 
the  back  of  the  Bill  told  them  that  he 
wished  to  revert  to  the  policy  of  Queoi 
Elizabeth's  time;  hut  the  noble  Lord 
should  recollect  that  he  was  in  that  acting 
directly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Newark,  who 
was  endeavouring  year  after  year  to  re- 
move all  traces  of  that  policy  altogether 
from  the  Statute-book.  It  was  said,  that 
charity  covered  a  multitude  of  sins;  and 
in  the  noble  Lord's  case  it  certainly  would 
appear  to  do  so.  The  three  supporters  of 
this  Bill  might  be  said  to  be  faith,  hope, 
and  charity.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member 
for  Newark  was  the  reproeentativoof  fsith; 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Shropshire 
represented  charity;  and  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  had  just  sat  down  might  be  said  to 
represent  hope,  as  he  was  the  most  rea- 
BonaUe  of  the  three.  He  objected  to  the 
Bill  not  only  because  it  proposed  to  repeal 
the  law  of  mortmain,  but  also  because  it 
would  provide  a  substitute  for  it  in  such 
wide  terms,  and  to  so  unlimited  an  extent, 
as  to  leave  the  country  exposed  Xo  much 
more  serious  dangers  than  those  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  alluded,  as  arising  from  the 
law  which  he  wished  to  repeal. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  briefly  repKed. 
The  objections  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department)  were  leveUed  entirely  agmnst 
the  details  and  not  the  principle  of  the 
Bill;  and,  therefore,  at  ths^  stage  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  required  no  answer.  He 
would  state,  however,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  premoten  of  the  BiD,  homd 
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^UlSt  to  eotnpel  tlie  said  of  landb  left  for 
charitable  purposes;  and  he  apprehended 
there  oould  be  no  danger  in  that.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  adhnitted  there  were 
great  and  startling  anomalies  in  the  law  as 
it  now  stood;  and  therefore  he  (Lord  John 
Manners)  called  on  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  support  the  principle  of  a  Bill,  the 
fiole  object  of  which  was  to  remove  those 
anomalies,  and  by  which  he  felt  conrinced 
great  good  would  be  done  to  the  Ohnrch 
and  the  poor  of  this  country.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  Unirersity  of 
Oxford  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  said  that  the 
passing  of  this  Bill  would  prevent  or  inter- 
fere with  the  payment  of  the  just  debts  of 
a  testator;  but  that  was  not  intended,  nor 
did  he  (Lord  J.  Manners)  think  it  would 
have  that  effect.  [Sir  R.  Inolib  :  The 
debts  incurred  subsequently  to  the  making 
of  the  will.]  Of  course,  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  remedy  that,  as  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  clause  that  all  just  debts  were 
to  be  discharged.  A  similar  Bill  had  been 
introduced  two  years  ago  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth,  which 
appliecl  only  to  Ireland;  and  that  Bill  pass- 
ed without  any  of  the  objections  now  raised 
being  urged  against  it.  All  that  he  asked 
the  House  to  do  was  to  adopt  the  provi- 
sions it  then  adopted,  and  which  then  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. He  could  not  imagine  why  a 
thing  should  be  right  for  Ireland,  and  the 
eame  thing  should  be  wrong  for  England. 
Then  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  could 
understand  the  principle  of  Bills  to  except 
particular  charities  from  the  operation  of 
the  present  law;  and  that  system  had  bet- 
ter be  adhered  to.  Were  they,  then,  to 
go  on  tinkering  at  the  existing  law,  and 
year  after  year  having  special  Acts  of 
Parliament  for  this  corporation  and  the 
other  charitable  institution,  instead  of  one 
general  measure  on  a  principle  which  would 
apply  equaUy  well  to  all  ?  He  thought  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  rather  have  the 
proposed  Bill  than  the  prM>osal  of  the  hon. 
Baronet.  Then  the  hon.  Baronet  talked  of 
giving  in  a  man's  lifetime  being  preferable 
to  bequeathing  it  to  any  charitable  pur- 
pose; but  he  surely  did  not  mean  to  com- 
pare the  parade  of  subscription  lists  and 
sums  often  given  in  vain  ostentation,  or 
from  other  equally  unworthy  motives,  to 
the  pure  and  high  motives  which  dictated 
gifts  when  the  donor  was  beyond  the  praise 
or  observation  of  his  fellow-creatures  ?  The 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  had  threatened  the  BiQ  with 


his  most  determined  opposition;  but  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  whether  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  anything  more  strin- 
gent against  it  than  that  it  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  fathered  by  him  (Lord  J.  Man- 
ners). He  had  supported  many  measures 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  sup- 
ported; and  it  was  not  until  they  were  in 
opposition  to  each  other  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman discovered  that  he  was  such  a  sus- 
picious person,  and  that  anything  which  he 
supported  must  be  bad.  Then  the  hon. 
Gentleman  asked  how.it  was  that,  if  all 
they  wished  was  to  emancipate  charity,  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  had  inserted  the  word 
"  religious  V*  The  fact  was,  that  in  the 
English  courts  of  law  the  meaning  of  the 
word  charity  was  so  extensive,  that  whe- 
ther the  word  **  religious"  was  inserted  or 
not  did  not  signify  one  whit — the  clause 
would  apply  equaUy  to  religious  charities 
as  to  others.  The  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  appealing  to  the  House  whether  a  case 
had  been  made  out  against  the  Bill  going  to 
a  Committee. 

On  the  question  that  the  wprd  '*  now" 
stand  part  of  the  Question, 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  20;  Noes 
166  :  Majority  146. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


AcUnd,  T.  D. 
Adare,  Visot. 
Arundel    and 

Earl  of 
Austen,  Col. 
Balfour,  J.  M. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
Christopher,  R.  A. 
Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Duncan,  6. 


6ranby,.Marq.  of 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Surrey,     Heathooto,  Sir  W. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hope,  A. 
Jermyn,  Earl 
Newry,  Visct. 
RusseU,  J.  D.  W. 
Smythe,  hon.  6. 

TBLLXIUI. 

Manners,  Lord  J. 
Clive,  Visct. 


List  of  th^  ^OEa. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
A' Court,  Capt. 
Aldam,  W. 
Archdall,  C&jat.  M. 
Arkwright,  6. 
Bagot,  hon.  W. 
Bailoy,  J. 
Baillie,  W. 
Baine,  W. 
Baldwin,  B. 
Bateson,  T. 
Bennet,  P.  * 
Beresford,  Maj. 
Berkeley,  hon.  0. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Blackbume,  J.  I. 
BUokstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Bowring,  Dr. 
Bramston,  T.  W. 
Brotherton,  J. 


Buck,  L.  W. 
Buller,  E. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Busiblld,  W. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cavendish,  hon.  G.  H. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Colyillo,  C.  R. 
CoOte,  Sir  C.  H. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  IL 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Dalrymplo,  Capt. 
Denison,  J.  £. 
Dennistoun,  J. 
D'Eyneourt,  rt.hn.  C.T. 
Dick,  Q. 
Divett,  £. 
Douglas,  Sir  II. 
Douglas,  J.  D.  S. 
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Dnmunoiui,  H.  H. 
DuDcombe,  hoii.  0. 
Bandafl,  SirD. 
£g6rtOD,  W.  T« 
EteoU,  B. 
Eateourt,  T.  6.  B. 
Eyaiu,  W. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Finch,  6. 
Forbes,  W. 

Forester,  Hon.  6.  C.  W. 
Forster,  M. 
French,  F. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gisbome,  T. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Goring,  C. 

Goulbom,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grogan,  E. 
Groeyenor,  Earl 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
Halaey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 

Hamilton,  Lord  C. 

Hatton,  Capt.  V. 

Heathcote,  G.  J. 

HiU,  Lord  E. 

Hinde,  J.  H. 

Hodgson,  R. 

Hope,  Sir  J. 

Hoskins,  K. 

Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 

Hudson,  G. 

Hughes,  W.  B. 

Hussey,  T. 

IngUs,  Sir  R.  H. 

James,  W. 

Jervis,  Sir  J. 

Jocelyn,  Visct. 

Johnstone,  Sir  J. 

JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 

Langston,  J.  H. 

Law,  hon.  C.  £• 

Lawson,  A. 

licfroy,  A. 

Logh,  G.  C. 

Lennox,  Lord  G.  H.  G. 

Lindsay,  Col. 

Loch,  J. 

Lookhart,  W. 

Lowther,  hon.  CoU 

Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 

Macaulay,  rt.  hn.  T.  B. 

Mackoniie,  W.  F 

Maitland,  T. 

Manners,  Lord  C*  S. 

MarshaU,  W. 

Marton,  G. 

Maunsell,  T.  P. 


Meynellf  Capt. 
MUes,  P.  W.  S. 
Miles,  W. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Monahan,  J.  H« 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Mnnday,  E.  M. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Paget,  CoL 
Pechell,  Capi. 
Perfect,  R. 
Pigot,  Sir  R. 
Powell,  CoL 
Prime,  R. 
Pusey,  P. 
Rashleigh,  W. 
Ricardo,  J.  L. 
Rice,  E.  R. 
Richards,  R. 
Romilly,  J. 
Round,  J. 

RosseU,  Lord  C.  J.  F. 
Rtttherfiird,  A. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Sheppard  T. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Smith,  A. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Somenrille,  Sir  W.  Bf. 
Spooner,  R. 
Spry,  Sir  S.  T. 
Stansfleld,  R.  W.  C. 
SUnton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  J. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Thesiger,  Sir  F. 
Thomely,  T. 
Thomhill,  G. 
Tollemache,  J. 
Tower,  C. 
TrcTor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trotter,  J. 
Turner,  £. 
Tumor,  C. 
Vane,  Lord  H. 
Vemer,  Sir  W. 
Vyse,  H. 

Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Walker,  R. 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wodehouse,  £. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of   . 

TIIXBHS. 

Rich,  H. 
Tnfnell,  H. 


Bill  put  off  for  BIZ  months. 

AGRICULTURAL  TENANT  RIGHT  BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Daj  for  the  House 
to  go  into  Committee  on  Uie  Agricultural 
Tenant  Right  Bill  heing  mored, 

Mk.   pusey  said,   that   ho   did   not 


intend  to  proceed  any  further  with  this 
BilU  heing  satisfied  now  that  the  adviee  he 
had  received  from  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  llemher  for  Tamworth  was  host  calcu* 
lated  to  insure  its  ultimate  success.  He 
found  that  it  was  impossihle  to  legislate 
upon  this  subject  in  a  manner  likely  to 
satisfy  the  landowners*  whose  feelings  it 
was  proper  to  consult  in  the  matter,  with- 
out fnrUier  inquiry.  At  the  same  time, 
as  something  had  been  said  about  a  peti« 
tion  which  had  been  presented  on  the  other 
side,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remind 
the  House  that  he  had  presented  three 
petitions  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  signed  by 
farmers  occupying  200,000  acres  of  land. 
He  felt  quite  convinced  that  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  must  become  law  within  a  very 
few  years;  he  was  satisfied  that  the  justice 
of  the  cause  would  work  its  way;  but  he 
was  most  anxious  that  it  should  not  be 
carried  in  any  way  calculated  to  do  violence 
to  the  feelings  of  the  landlords,  who  he 
was  sure  would  soon  come  to  find  thdr  in- 
terests to  be  bound  up  with  the  just  rights 
of  the  tenants,  quite  as  much  as  the  tenants 
themselves.  Being  anxious,  then,  not  to 
provoke  exasperation,  either  in  thai  House 
or  out  of  it,  or  to  disturb  the  harmony  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants,  and  being 
satisfied  that  the  measure  would  be  carried 
within  one  or  two  years  at  most — ^he  was 

Suite  certain  that  it  would  be  inquired  into 
nring  next  Session  of  Parliament  —  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  the  Bill 
for  the  present.  He  assured  the  House 
that  his  only  object  in  bringing  it  forward 
had  been  practical  legislation,  and  not  to 
mako  speeches,  and  as  soon  as  he  found 
that  that  was  hopeless,  he  at  once  aban- 
doned it. 

Sir  R.  peel  wished  to  be  allowed  to 
say  a  few  words  before  the  Bill  was  with- 
drawn. He  thought  that  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Pusey)  had  no  reason  to  look  back 
upon  the  course  he  had  pursued  with  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  entire  satisfac- 
tion, lie  did  not  believe  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  undertaken  the  arduous  and 
difficult  task  of  legislation — a  task  pecu- 
liarly difficult  to  a  private  Member  of  the 
House*-from  any  other  motives  but  those 
of  wishing  to  encourage  the  application  of 
capital  to  the  land,  and  to  insure  a  just  re* 
muneration  to  those  tenants  who  might  ex- 
pend their  own  capital  on  its  improvement. 
The  hon.  Member  however,  had  met  with 
unexpected  difficulties.  There  were  va- 
rious arrangements  now  prevailing  through- 
out the  countiy  which  were  fouMled  oo  a 
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better  bask  tban  that  of  law,  namely,  the 
mutual  confidence  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  He  thought,  therefore,  that  his 
hon.  Friend  had  exercised  a  most  wise  dis- 
cretion in  not  attempting  to  carry  this  Bill 
at  present,  and  in  not  incurring  the  risk  of 
disturbing  that  confidence,  and  provoking 
angry  feelings  between  these  two  great 
classes.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  thought  that, 
after  mature  inquiry  into  the  customs  of 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  after  de- 
liberate consideration  as  to  how  they  could 
best  give  the  force  of  law  to  those  arrange- 
ments which  were  now  based  upon  those 
friendly  and  reciprocal  understandings,  it 
was  possible  something  might  be  done.  If 
his  hon.  Friend,  and  those  who,  like  him, 
took  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  agricul- 
ture, would  apply  their  attention  to  the 
subject,  it  was  probable  they  might  come 
to  some  satisfactory  imderstanding  upon  it. 
To  the  principle  of  promoting  the  applica- 
tion of  capit-al  to  the  land,  in  order  to  in- 
sure its  better  improvement,  and  of  pro- 
viding that  just  compensation  should  be 
given  to  tenants  who  had  expended  their 
capital  in  that  way — ^to  that  principle  there 
could  be  no  objection  whatever.  But,  as 
he  had  said  before,  he  thought  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  other 
occasions,  such  as  in  the  case  of  the  drain- 
age of  land,  and  in  other  matters  relative 
to  agricultural  improvement,  was  such  as 
to  reflect  great  credit  on  the  hon.  Member; 
and,  as  the  hon.  Member  had  been  obliged 
by  circumstances  which  he  had  not  fore- 
seen to  abandon  the  Bill,  he  thought  it 
right  on  the  part  of  some  Member  of  the 
House  who  was  opposed  to  him  to  express 
their  entire  confidence  in  the  purity  of  his 
motives. 

Order  of  the  Day  discharged.  Bill 
withdrawn. 

POOR  RATES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee.  On  the 
question  that  the  Report  be  now  received, 

Mb.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
having  failed  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye 
previous  to  his  leaving  the  chair,  he  had 
been  unable  to  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill 
that  day  six  months.  As  it  was,  he 
thought  the  best  plan  would  be  to  move 
that  the  Report  be  received  that  day  six 
months.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was  one 
which  he  could  not  too  strongly  protest 
against,  and  which  he  trusted  would  not  be 
sanctioned  by  the  House. 


Sir  0.  OREY  said,  that  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  he  had  stated  the 
grounds  on  which  he  assented  to  that  stage 
of  the  measure,  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  opposing  some  of  the  clauses  in 
Committee.  The  Bill  having  now  been 
committed  pro  formd,  it  would  be  an  un- 
usual course  to  reject  it  without  allowing 
the  hon.  Member  who  introduced  it  to  lay 
it  before  the  House  in  its  amended  shape. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  hoped  that 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  press  his 
Amendment. 

Mr.  young  said,  it  was  impossible  to 
conceive  that  any  alteration  which  could 
be  made  in  the  Bill  woul  J  render  it  worthy 
of  adoption  by  the  House. 

Me.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD  said, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  tenants, 
being  exposed  to  the  oppression  of  land- 
lords and  middlemen,  were  unable  to  de- 
duct from  the  rent  the  portion  to  which 
they  were  entitled  on  account  of  rates  paid 
by  them.  To  remedy  that  evil  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Bill.  It  had  long  been 
found  a  difficult  matter  to  collect  the  por- 
tion of  the  rates  which  ought  to  be  paid 
by  the  landlord,  and  therefore  the  Bill  pro- 
vided, that  in  cases  of  neglect  to  pay  rates 
by  landlords,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
might  iapply  to  the  superior  courts  in  Dub- 
lin for  the  appointment  of  receivers  of  the 
rents  of  their  estates. 

Sir  R.  FERGUSON  opposed  the  Bill, 
and  said  it  would  be  impracticable  to  levy 
rates  under  it. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  would 
oppose  the  Amendment;  but  wished  it  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  was  favourable  to 
the  Bill.  He  disapproved  of  the  Amend- 
ment because  it  was  unusual  to  bring  it 
forward  at  such  a  stage. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  said,  that  if  the 
Amendment  was  unusual  it  was  made  un- 
der unusual  circumstances.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  intended  to  object  to  the  recommittal 
of  the  Bill ;  but  that  stage  of  the  measure 
was  passed  with  such  rapidity  that  ho  was 
driven  to  take  his  objection  to  the  report. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that 
the  word  "  now"  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion:— Ayes  55;  Noes  81:  Majority  26. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Anson,  hon.  Col. 
Arkwrigbt,  G» 
Armiitrong,  Sir  A. 
Arundel  and  Surrej, 

Earl  of 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 


Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowes,  J. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Cowpcr,  hon.  W.  F. 
Craig^,  W.  G. 


Berkeley,  hon.  Capt.         Dawson,  hon.  T.  V. 
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DmicMi,  6. 
Buodas,  A. 
Dundas,  SirD. 
Escott,  B. 
Fielden,  J. 
Fox,  0.  a. 
Frewen,  0.  H. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Jervia,  Sir  J. 
Laboaohere,  rt.  hn.  H. 
Mookiimon,  W.  A. 
M'Carthy,  A. 
Maitland,  T. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Monahaa,  J.  H. 


Napi«r,  Sir  G. 
Newry,  Visot. 
Parker,  J. 
Pattlson,  J. 
Pendanres,  E.  W.  W. 
Rusaell,  Lord  E. 
Rutherfiird,  A. 
SomerriUe,  Sir  W.  M. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Thomely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Tuihen,  H. 
Wakley,  T. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Watson,  W.  H, 
Wawn,  J.  T. 
Williamfl,  W. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wyee,  T. 

TXIXSR8. 

Crawford,  W.  S. 
Bowring,  Dr. 


List  of  the  Noes. 


Arohdale,  Capt.  i/L 
BaiUie,  W. 
Baldwin,  B. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bennet,  P. 
Boresfbrd,  &bj. 
BUckstone,  W.  S. 
Boldero,  H.  G. 
Borthwtck,  P. 
Brisco,  M. 
Buckley^  E. 
Bunbury,  W.  M. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Christophor,  R.  A. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Cripps,  W. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.B. 
Dunoombe,  hon.  A. 
Duncombe,  hon.  0. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Entwisle,  W. 
Fergiuon,  Sir  R.  A. 
Ferrand,  W.  B. 
Forbes,  W. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gisbome,  T. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Goring,  C. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Greene,  T. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grogan,  E. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hill,  Lord  E. 
Hodgson,  R. 
Holmes,  hon.  W.  A'C. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hudson,  G. 


Hussey,  T. 
Ingestre,  Visot* 
Jooelyn,  Visct. 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Law,  hon.  C.  E. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lindsay,  Col. 
Mackensie,  T. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
Maxwell,  hon.  J.  P. 
Miles,  P.  W.  S. 
Mnndy,  E.  M. 
Neeld,  J. 
Northland,  Visot. 
Primo,  R. 
Rashlcigh,  W, 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton.  G.  W.  /. 
Richards,  R. 
Round,  0.  G. 
Round,  J. 
Sheppard,  T. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 
Spooner,  R. 
Stuart,  H« 
Stuart,  J. 
Thornhill,  G. 
ToUemache,  J. 
Trevor,  hon.  G.  R. 
Trotter,  J. 
Vemer.  Sir  W, 
Vyse,  H. 

Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wall,  C.  B. 
WeUesley,  LordC. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wodehouse,  £. 
Worcester,  Marq.  of 

TKLLXRB. 

O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Toung,  J. 


SEAMEN'S  ENLISTMENT  BILL. 

Sir  C.  NAPIER  moved  the   Second 
Reading  of  the  Seamen's  SnUstmenl  Bill. 


{Coiacosrs}        EktUHnmBm.       m 

The  HotaBO  was  aware  that  in  1835  llie 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Memher  for  Dor- 
ehester  (Sir  J.  Graham)  brought  in  and 
carried  two  measnres,  the  Seamen's  Enlist- 
ment Bill,  and  the  Seamen's  Registration 
Act.  The  former  Bill  enabled  the  Gorem- 
ment  to  call  out  any  number  of  seamen  it 
thought  proper,  those  who  entered  the 
Navy  within  six  days  after  the  proclamation 
being  entitled  to  a  double  bounty-*-!  02.; 
those  seamen  who  were  actually  employed 
on  board  the  fleet  at  the  time  were,  under 
the  same  Act,  to  receire  a  single  bounty. 
But  by  that  Act,  if  the  GoTemment 
required  only  3,000  or  5,000  seamen, 
it  must  call  on  the  whole  of  the  com- 
mercial marine  to  serve,  and  thus  the 
mercantile  nary  was  paralysed  and  the 
men  prerented  from  prosecuting  their  dif- 
ferent Yoyages.  The  object  of  his  Bill 
was  to  amend  that  portion  of  the  present 
Enlistment  Act,  and  enable  the  wrem- 
meut  to  call  out  any  number  of  men  it 
might  require,  without  disturbing  the  whole 
of  the  merchant  service.  When  Lord 
Minto  was  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  inconvenience  of  the  regulation  was 
felt;  the  ships  in  the  Tagus  were  under- 
manned, and,  as  it  was  not  thought  ad- 
visable to  issue  the  proclamation,  which 
would  have  entitled  all  ^ose  actually  serv- 
ing at  the  time  to  a  fresh  bounty,  the  Ad- 
miralty was  driven  to  adopt  the  system 
followed  in  the  merchant  service;  crimps 
were  employed  to  get  men,  for  whom  they 
were  paid  21,  a  head  by  the  Government. 
Was  that  a  creditable  mode  of  manning  Her 
Majesty's  Navy  ?  These  crimps  were  the 
most  villanous  characters  in  the  whole 
city  of  London;  and  that  was  saying  a 
good  deal.  The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to 
prevent  this;  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  support  him,  though  he  was  sorry 
to  say  the  Government  would  not  lend  its 
aid.  At  present,  when  men  were  called 
out  by  proclamation,  the  whole  of  the  sea- 
men then  on  service  were  entitled  to  a 
bounty,  whether  a  war  took  place  or  not; 
if  2,000  additional  men  were  wanted  a 
bounty  of  5(.  must  be  given  to  the  whole 
of  the  40,000  already  serving,  requiring 
the  expenditare  of  200,0001.  or  300,000^ 
before  they  could  raise  a  man.  He  did 
not  think  this  just,  as,  if  no  war  occurred, 
the  men  were  exposed  to  no  peril;  he  pro- 
posed, therefore,  to  alter  this,  leaving  to 
the  Government  the  power  of  giving  the 
bounty  to.  the  men  if  a  war  took  place 
within  a  year.  He  proposed  to  enact  a 
penalty  on  masters  aikl  owners  of  merchant 
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tesfleb  keeping  men  in  their  fiervice  wlio 
were  called  on  by  proclamation  to  enter 
ihe  Navy.  He  womd  not  nse  the  power 
of  impressment  in  any  way;  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  the  country,  and  ought  to  be 
abandoned  for  ever.  Bnt  the  men,  being 
discharged  by  the  merchant  captains, 
tronld  not  be  able  to  find  employment  on 
shore,  and  mnst  enter  the  Navy;  that 
might  be  called  impressment  if  they 
pleased,  but  it  was  impressment  in  a  much 
milder  form.  He  did  not  conceiye  there 
was  any  great  hardship  in  this;  if  they 
issued  a  proclamation  according  to  the 
present  system,  they  would  have  to  press, 
or  rather  they  would  try  to  press,  for 
he  doubted,  with  the  present  notions  sea- 
men entertained,  whether  impressment 
would  be  possible.  He  doubted  whether 
captains,  with  a  crew  sufficiently  strong, 
would  allow  their  ships  to  be  boarded  as 
by  privateers  or  pirates,  and  their  men 
taken  away;  would  it  be  possible  now  to 
turn  up  all  hands  in  a  merchant  ship  to 
take  the  heads  from  casks  to  search  for 
n^en  hid  away,  or  thrust  cutlasses  between 
bales  of  goods  to  stir  them  up  if  stowed 
away  there  ?  And  if  they  could  not  do 
this  at  sea,  how  could  they  impress  on 
shore  t  How  would  they 'do  it  in  the  city 
of  London  ?  He  doubted  whether  the  Lora 
Mayor  would  back  a  press-warrant,  or,  if 
he  did,  he  would  make  himself  extremely 
obnoxious;  and  if  he  did,  who  was  to  carry 
it  into  execution  ?  Were  they  to  assemble 
all  the  police  in  London  to  search  all  the 
crimping  and  boarding  houses  for  seamen  ? 
He  believed  it  would  be  impossible;  he  did 
not  think  any  Minister  would  dare  to  at- 
tempt it.  If  they  could  not  use  the  power 
of  impressment  in  London,  how  could  they 
do  it  in  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Glasgow, 
and  all  the  outports  ?  If  a  war  took  place, 
the  troops  at  home  would  be  lessened  to 
strengthen  foreign  garrisons,  the  West  In- 
dies, Gibraltar,  Malta;  where  would  the 
troops  come  from  to  enforce  the  system  ? 
It  would  be  impossible,  and  during  peace 
was  the  time  to  begin  a  better  one. 
They  had  now  had  peace  for  thirty-two 
years;  vet,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Bills  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham),  the  measure  proposed  by  the  late 
Secretary  at  War  (Mr.  Sidney  Herbert), 
and  his  own,  no  steps  had  been  taken  to 
remedy  this  great  evil.  If  he  had  had  any 
hope  the  Government  would  take  up  the 
subject  themselves,  he  would  not  have 
brought  it  forward;  it  had  engaged  his 
attention  ever  since  1816,  and  he  had  la- 


boured at  it,  through  the  public  press  and 
in  various  ways;  but  till  he  entered  Par- 
liament he  had  no  opportunity  of  doing 
anything  himself.  The  right  hon.  Member 
for  Wiltshire  (Mr.  Sydney  Herbert)  in- 
tended to  follow  up  his  Registration  Bill 
with  this  very  measure;  but  he  left  the 
Admiralty  and  was  made  Secretary  at 
War,  and  was  prevented  by  various  other 
causes  from  bringing  it  forward.  On  dif- 
ferent pleas  the  subject  had  been  delayed 
and  got  rid  of  year  after  year.  But  lately 
he  had  observed  a  better  feeling  growing 
up  in  the  House  with  respect  to  the  Navy; 
more  was  thought  necessary  than  the  con- 
struction of  ships ;  and  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  carnring  the  Bill,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  oblige  the  Government  to 
bring  in  some  good  measure  of  its  own. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  whole  thought 
of  the  Admiralty  for  the  last  thirty  years 
had  been  bent  on  building  ships;  all  the 
public  money  had  been  spent  in  building 
either  in  iron  or  wood,  or  with  screw- 
propellers  or  paddle-wheels.  They  had 
been  building  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
one  year  after  another;  and  when  a  new 
Board  of  Admiralty  came  in,  it  directly 
pulled  to  pieces  what  had  been  built  by 
its  predecessqr.  One  heightened  a  ship, 
another  cut  it  down  ;  one  lengthened  the 
stern,  another  the  bows  ;  and  the  public 
paid  for  all.  But  they  did  not  consider 
what  ships  really  were.  They  were  neither 
more  nor  less  than  barracks,  or  floating 
castles,  useless  without  men  to  put  on 
board  them.  The  late  Admiralty,  though 
in  1841  it  condemned  the  system  of  send- 
ing ships  to  sea  short-handed,  itself  re- 
turned to  the  practice;  the  present  Board 
continued  it,  and  now  their  ships  at  Lisbon 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  had  diminished 
crews  as  formerly.  A  line-of-battle  ship, 
instead  of  1,000  men,  had  750  or  800. 
The  French  system,  he  believed,  remained 
unaltered;  their  ships  were  fully  manned, 
and  at  that  moment  he  believed  there  was 
in  the  harbour  of  Athens  an  English  line- 
of-battle-ship  with  750  men,  or  something 
like  it,  with  a  French  ship  having  a  crew 
of  900.  The  system  now  practised  was 
neither  just  to  me  officers  nor  just  to  the 
men;  the  officers  and  men  of  the  British 
Navy  were  capable  of  great  achievements; 
but  to  be  enabled  to  effect  anything  great, 
the  complement  of  the  ships  should  be 
maintained  in  time  of  peace  as  fully  as  in 
time  of  war.  It  was  difficult  at  any  time 
to  induce  men  to  enter  the  service,  and 
that  difficulty  was  made  the  more  insur- 
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mountable  by  retaining  tlio-  sliips  ill- 
manned,  for  the  man  who  went  on  board 
went  with  the  knowledge  that  an  undue 
share  of  labour  and  work  would  be  allotted 
to  him.  He  had  now  stated  the  obiects  of 
the  Bill:  and  as  it  was  not  probable  that 
he  should  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
the  House  again  on  that  or  any  other  sub- 
ject for  a  considerable  time,  he  did  implore 
the  Government  to  trifle  no  longer  with  the 
seamen  of  the  British  Navy»  to  adopt  a 
better  and  more  righteous  system  of  ob- 
taining the  required  number  of  men,  and 
to  abandon  altogether  the  notion  of  im- 
pressment. As  sure  as  they  lived,  if  a 
war  took  place,  and  they  resorted  again  to 
the  practice  of  impressing,  they  would  lose 
all  the  men  now  in  the  American  Navy,  and 
who,  were  a  better  system  pursued,  would 
willingly  serve  their  own  country. 

Mr.  ward  greatly  regretted,  as  it  had 
been  stated  by  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
that  this  was  the  last  measure  he  was 
likely  to  bring  forward  for  a  considerable 
time,  that  it  was  his  (Mr.  Ward's)  duty  to 
oppose  this  Bill.  It  was,  however,  under 
present  circumstances,  utterly  impossible 
that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  could  give 
their  sanction  to  such  an  enactment.  He 
begged  that  there  might  be  no  mistake 
made:  with  reference  to  maniilng  the  Navy, 
the  importance  of  taking  advantage  of  a 
time  of  peace  to  ensure  efficacy  in  a  time 
of  war,  and  with  respect  to  all  those  general 
considerations  which  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  had  properly  urged  upon  the 
House,  Government  was  as  desirous  as 
the  gallant  Officer  could  be,  and  it  was  to 
be  hoped  much  better  prepared  than  he 
supposed,   to    make    adequate  provision. 

(Sir  C.  Napier  :  The  old  story  over  again.] 
t  was  no  doubt  the  old  story  over  again  ; 
but  it  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  such  a 
complaint  that  nothing  could  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  to  tamper  with  such  questions 
as  these  before  the  time  was  ripe  for  the 
settlement.  Ho  had  already  pointed  out 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  that  oven 
were  his  course  to  be  unopposed  by  the 
Government,  he  would  find  himself  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties  in  any  attempt  at 
this  moment  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
the  Navy.  If  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber had  not  been  overwhelmed  with  pro* 
tests  against  this  Bill,  it  was  solely  be- 
cause a  confidence  prevailed  that  Govern- 
ment would  never  consent  to  support  it  at 
the  present  juncture.  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  proposed  in  lieu  of  the  general 
right  of  impressment  in  emeigenciesy  inhe* 


rent  in  the  Crown,  to  subsUtnte  a  system 
which  would  connect  the  merchant  seamen 
with  the  Queen's  service,  but  of  which  the 
effect  would  be  to  disturb  to  a  degree 
greater  than  could  by  possibility  happen 
under  existing  arrangements  the  whole 
mercantile  marine.  There  was  no  propo- 
sition to  assert  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
call  out  the  naval  population  of  the  coun- 
try, of  all  classes,  in  the  event  of  war;  and, 
after  aU,  the  machinery  suggested  by  the 
fourth  clause  was  merely  to  starve  the  men 
from  one  service  into  the  other.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  had  particularly  dwelt 
on  the  importance  of  altering  the  system 
of  bounties ;  that  was  a  very  grave  and 
very  extensive  question,  and  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  might  rely  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  AdminJty  being  anxiously  di- 
rected to  the  point.  Just  at  this  moment, 
however,  a  Commission  had  been  appmnted 
to  inquire  into  the  Seamen's  Fund;  and  if 
it  was  found  expedient  to  enter  on  tbia 
subject  next  year  it  would  also  be  advisa- 
ble to  take  into  consideration  the  variona 
questions  referred  to  by  his  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Friend,  and  all  of  which  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  condition  of  the 
seaman.  He  hoped  that,  before  any  long 
time  had  elapsed,  they  would  see  a  proper 
organisation  of  a  proper  naval  reserve.  He 
believed  this  miffht  be  effected  with  a  far 
less  destructive  disturbance  of  commercial 
interests  than  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
Bill  now  proposed  to  be  read  a  second 
time;  and  ne  was  sure  he  only  expressed 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  present 
Board  in  stating  that,  both  on  puolic  and 
on  private  grounds,  tiiey  were  bound  to 
oppose  such  a  Bill.  He  was  excessively 
sorry  the  good  intentions  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  could  not  be  met  in  any 
other  way ;  but  he  hoped  the  rejection  of 
the  measure  would  not  induce  his  gallant 
Friend  to  conclude  that  there  was  not  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  tbo 
most  earnest  desire  to  see  carried  out  the 
objects  which  had  been  so  frequently  re- 
commended to  their  consideration.  He 
moved  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  FORSTER  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  that  the  time 
was  inopportune  for  introducing  the  Bill. 

Mb.  CORRT  expressed  a  hope  that  hia 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  see  the 
expediency  of  withdrawing  the  Bill  for  tho 
present. 

Sir  C.  NAPIER  replied:  He  did  not 
think  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Sccretaij 
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to  the  Admiraltj,  had  given  any  just  reason 
vhj  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  should 
not  meet  with  the  support  of  the  Govem- 
ment.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  an  in- 
quirj  was  going  on,  and  that  the  Merchant 
Seamen's  Fund  was  in  process  of  being 
regulated.  Why  the  Merchant  Seamen's 
Fund  had  been  in  course  of  regulation  for 
the  last  three  years.  The  subject  had 
been  brought  forward  year  after  year,  and 
yet  up  to  this  day  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  anything  being  done  be- 
yond instituting  inquiries. 

Amendment  agreed  to.  Bill  put  off  for 
six  months. 

SEDUCTION  AND  PROSTITUTION  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Reading 
of  the  Bill  for  the  better  Prevention  of  Se- 
duction and  Prostitution  read.  A  Motion 
made  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
^e. 

Sib  G.  grey  was  quite  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  law  was  not  in  a  satisfac- 
tory state  with  reg^ard  to  those  offences 
enumerated  in  the  Bill  which  had  been 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Gentleman;  and 
he  wished  now  to  state  how  far  he  would 
agree  to  any  measure  on  this  subject. 
The  first  clause  in  the  BiU  professed 
to  deal  with  the  offence  known  as  pro- 
curation. He  admitted  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  this  was  an  offence  not  now 
sufficiently  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
law,  inasmuch  as  it  could  be  proceeded 
against  only  under  the  Act  applicable  ge-< 
nerally  to  conspiracies;  and  he  was  per- 
fectly prepared,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, to  support  a  measure  subjecting 
persons  guilty  of  that  offence  to  penalties 
proportioned  to  the  crime.  He  doubted, 
however,  if  the  clause,  as  now  framed, 
would  effectually  carry  out  the  object  in 
view,  and  the  penalties  now  proposed  were 
objectionable.  He  objected  to  the  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  which  the  hon.  Member 
desired  to  give  in  cases  of  this  kind.  One 
of  the  clauses  applied  to  parties  found 
guilty  of  keeping  brothels;  and  it  was  pro- 
posed that  on  a  conviction  the  lease  of  the 
house  inhabited  by  the  offending  party  im- 
mediately became  void.  This  would  be 
open  to  objection:  a  party  desirous  of  tak- 
ing advantage  of  his  landlord  might  en- 
gage a  friend  to  prosecute  him  for  keeping 
a  brothel,  and  he  might  thus  avoid  all  the 
obligations  of  the  lease.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  of  course  not  wish  that  such 
should  be  the  effect  of  his  legislation,  and 
would  see  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the 


risk  he  ran,  in  an  attempt  of  this  nature, 
of  doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief  while  he 
sought  only  to  do  good.  The  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  clauses  were  likewise  in  the  last 
degree  objectionable.  They  were  drawn 
up  certainly  in  very  genend  terms;  they 
were,  however,  of  a  very  sweeping  charac- 
ter, and  there  was  indeed  no  knowing  who 
might  not  become  subject  to  a  penalty  un- 
der the  operation  of  such  a  Bill.  A  great 
number  of  offences  were  defined,  and  per- 
sons guilty  of  these  offences  would  become 
subject  to  all  the  penalties  which  could  be 
imposed  upon  the  keepers  of  brothels.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
Bill,  as  it  now  stood,  it  went  very  much 
beyond  its  professed  object.  The  landlord 
of  a  tavern,  for  instance,  according  to 
this  Bill,  if  he  permitted  two  persons  not 
known  to  be  married  to  sleep  in  his 
house,  would  become  subject  to  heavy  pen- 
alties; and  the  servants  engaged  in  such  a 
house,  if  cognizant  of  the  landlord's  con- 
nivance in  such  an  offence,  would  be  liable 
to  precisely  the  same  pimishment.  These 
were  the  difficulties  which  the  hon.  Member 
would  have  to  encounter  in  his  praise- 
worthy anxiety  to  effect  an  undoubted 
good;  and  this  very  clearly  showed  the  im- 
possibility of  attempting  to  legislate  to  the 
full  extent  which  might  seem  desirable 
with  a  view  to  enforcing  public  morality. 
It  was,  in  fact,  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  expect  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
could  meet  eases  of  this  kind.  Whoever 
had  framed  this  Bill  had  done  so  with  an 
ingenuity  which  would  include  every  pos- 
sible offence  properly  the  subject  of  such 
a  measure;  but  the  objections  were  insur- 
mountable. He  therefore  wished  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  limit  the  Bill  to 
meeting  the  offence  of  procuring  persons 
for  the  purposes  of  prostitution — a  very 
serious  evil,  and  one  for  which  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  them  to  provide  a  remedy; 
and  he  would  suggest  that  the  proposition 
to  give  summary  jurisdiction  be  withdrawn, 
and  that  the  offence  be  left  to  competent 
and  unobjectionable  tribunals.  To  a  Bill 
calculated  to  confer  that  benefit  on  society 
which  would  be  derived  from  the  suppres- 
sion of  such  an  evil,  he  would  not  offer  any 
opposition;  but  he  had  carefully  looked  over 
the  clauses  of  the  present  BiU,  and  there 
was  not  one  not  open  to  the  most  serious 
objection.  The  best  course,  therefore,  if 
the  House  would  grant  leave,  would  be  for 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  bring  in  a  Bill, 
should  he  think  it  desirable,  limited  to  the 
object  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
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Mr.  SPOONER  was  aware,  after  what 
had  hMen.  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  it  would  be  useleas  and  waste  of  time 
only  to  do  otherwise  than  adopt  that  course 
which  had  been  suggested*  He  perfectly 
concurred  in  the  propriety  of  that  course, 
and,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  he 
would  now  withdraw  the  Bill. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

HEALTH  OF  TOWNS  BILL. 

YisooimT  MORPETH  mored  the  Order 
of  the  Day  that  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill 
be  committed.  He  wished  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee proformdf  as  some  alterations  were 
intended  to  be  made  in  the  Bill. 

CoLONBL  SIBTHORP  wished  to  put  a 
question  to  the  noble  Lord  respecting  this 
Bill.  If  he  had  been  correctly  informed, 
the  noble  Lord  was  now  about  to  withdraw 
erery  part  of  the  Bill  which  affected  the 
city  of  London,  and  he  wanted  to  know 
why  the  city  of  London  was,  all  at  once, 
to  be  excluded  ?  It  was  true  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  was  a 
Member  for  the  City;  but  what  was  fair 
for  one  was  fair  for  another,  and  he  should 
like  to  know  why  the  metropolis,  swarming 
with  people  of  all  nations,  was  to  be  ez«- 
eluded  from  the  Bill,  and  the  city  he  re- 
presented— Lincoln — one  of  the  cleanest 
and  best-conducted  towns  in  the  United 
Kingdom — ^was  to  be  included  ?  He  did 
not  attribute  motiyes  to  any  one,  but  Ihey 
all  knew  that  large  constituenoies  had 
great  persuasive  powen.  He  begged  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord,  whether  it  was  his  in- 
tention, and,  if  so,  the  reason,  to  exclude 
the  metropolis  from  the  BiU — one  of  those 
towns  which  required  the  earliest  and  the 
closest  consideration  ? 

Mr.  SPOONER  said,  he  believed  it  was 
a  part  of  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  to  make 
it  compulsory  upon  municipal  towns  to 
adopt  the  regulations  of  the  biU,  and  sug- 
gested whether,  instead  of  making  it  com- 
pulsory, it  might  not  be  optional  ? 

Dft.  BO  WRING  hoped  the  noble  Lord, 
who  had  already  surrendered  so  much, 
would  not  give  way  much  more,  or  the  Bill 
would  become  of  very  little  value.  The 
Bill  met  with  approbation  and  support  out 
of  doors  ;  and  if  he  adhered  to  it  in  its  in- 
tegrity, he  would  find  more  than  encourage- 
ment, even  enthusiasm,  in  its  favour. 

Viscouirr  SANDON  could  confirm  the 
observation  of  the  hon.  Member,  and  stated 
that  the  petition  he  had  presented  in  fa- 
vour of  tne  Bill  from  Liverpool,  bad  been 
signed  by  serenil  hundredB  of  Iho  workiDg 


clanes  widmi  two  or  three  boon;  and  he 
oould  bear  testimony  to  their  strong  and 
intense  feeling  towards  the  measure.  It 
was  gratifying  to  see  that  they  eould  atpra*- 
oiate  the  subject,  and  that  they  did  not 
leave  it  to  the  wealthy  claases.  He  hi^wd 
that  no  undue  obstacle  would  be  thrown  im 
the  way  of  the  Bill,  and  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  show  the  necessary  vigour  in 
carrying  it  into  effect. 

CoLOKBL  T.  WOOD  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Lincoln  had  fSorgotten 
to  notice  that  there  was  a  new  Board  of 
Commissioners  created  under  this  BilL  He 
was  not  prepared  to  admit  this  principle^ 
and  he  did  not  think  that  any  Board  would 
be  able  to  manage  the  confiicting  interests 
which  would  be  put  into  action,  and  that 
the  Bill  would  be  much  better  carried  out 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Com« 
nissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

Viscount  MORPETH  had  consented 
to  omit  the  metropolis  from  the  BiU,  not 
because  its  provisionfl  were  less  necessary 
there  than  in  Lino<^,  but  because  owing 
to  its  immense  siie,  and  the  laige  mass  of 
prerieus  legislation  he  had  to  deal  witii,  he 
found  it  impracticable  to  include  it;  and  he 
was  aliraid,  if  he  had  grasped  at  ever^* 
thmg,  he  might  have  caught  nothing.  In 
reply  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Biraiingham, 
he  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  the 
provisioBs  of  the  BiU  applicable  to  eoipo- 
rete  towns  optional,  though  there  was 
very  little  that  was  reaUy  eonpulsery  in 
the  BiU.  With  respect  to  what  had  faUen 
f^ym  the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton,  he 
trusted  that  neither  he  (Viscount  Morpeth) 
nor  the  House  would  show  any  disposition 
to  make  undue  concessions. 

Order  of  the  day  read  on  the  question 
diat  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chidr. 

CoLONEi.  SIBTHORP  moved  that  the 
House  be  counted. 

Thirty-four  Members  onlv  being  present, 
the  House  stood  adjourned  ten  minutes  to 
Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   COMMONS. 
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Comity  of  SCaibfd»  mHiwtwig  RemutflntiOD  to  Tn 
Anenon  and  CoUet^ors.— By  Mr,  Dickinflop  and  other 
hoD.  Membors,  from  several  places,  in  fiivour  of  the 
Agrioultutal  Tenant-R^lit  BilL — By  serenl  hon.  Mem- 
bers, ftom  a  creat  many  ptaoes,  for  Bsgulating  lihe  Qimtt- 
fication  of  Chemists  and  DmggisU — By  Sir  W.  Moles* 
worth,  from  Catholic  Clegymen  of  the  County  of  North- 
umberland, lor  AlterattoA  of  the  proposed  Plan  of 
Education.— By  Mr.  Oeedes  and  other  hon.  Membeaij 
from  several  places,  for  and  against  the  Health  of  Towns 
Bill. — By  several  hon.  Members,  flrom  a  great  number  of 
places,  in  fkvour  of  ttie  Medieia  R^glstintion  and  Medical 
l>aw  AmoodmeBt  BUlr-^y  Mr.  T.  Dnnoomba*  from 
Sheffield,  for  Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Wilson 
Overend. — By  Sir  J.  Duckworth,  from  Topsham,  for 
Repeal  or  Altcntk>B  of  the  Poor  R«noml  Aal.«4ly  Mr. 
Bottverie^  ttom  Port  Glasgowj  in  fisvouc  of  the  Porta, 
Harbours,  &c.  Bill  (1846).— By  Mr.  Buckley,  from  several 
Railway  Companies,  against  the  Railways  Bill. — By  Mr. 
Ord,  ftoaa  the  Board  of  Direetort  of  the  Whittle  Dean 
Water  Company,  against  the  Towns  ImpniveaieBt  Clauses 
Bill.— By  Dr.  Bowring,  from  several  places,  for  referring 
National  Disputes  to  Arbitration. 

POLICE  CLAUSES  BILL. 

Mb.  BOUVBRIB  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Police  Clauses  Bill  was  a  Govern- 
ment measure,  as  it  contained  many  very 
harsh  and  ohjectionahle  clauses? 

Sir  G*.  GRET  said,  that  he  was  glad 
that  his  hon.  Friend  had  put  the  question, 
as  it  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  House  the  position  in  which 
the  Bill  stood.  That  Bill  was  not,  in  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  the  word,  a  Go- 
yemment  measure.  It  had  not  heen  pre- 
pared at  the  instance,  nor  was  it  introduced 
under  the  responsihility,  of  the  Govern- 
ment;  hut  it  was  one  of  a  series  of  mea- 
sures recommended  hy  an  Officer  of  that 
and  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
hy  the  Gentleman  who  was  employed  to 
prepare  the  drafts  of  Government  mea- 
sures; and  it  had  heen  drawn  up  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  order  of  the  House,  founded 
upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Pri- 
vate Business,  over  which  the  hon.  Memher 
for  Montrose  had  presided  last  Session.  It 
was  on6  of  the  Consolidation  Bills — the 
ohject  of  which  was  to  include  the  usual 
clauses  relating  to  police,  inserted  in  local 
Bills  in  one  general  measure.  He  had, 
during  the  vacation,  undertaken  to  direct 
that  the  draft  of  the  Bill  should  he  prepar- 
ed; and  the  same  course  had  heen  taken 
with  it  as  with  all  the  other  Bills  of  a  simi- 
lar character — it  had  heen  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  up  stairs,  in  which  each 
clause  would  he  separately  and  fully  con- 
sidered. He  had  thought  that  some  of  the 
clauses  inserted  in  the  present  Bill  had 
heen  new  clauses;  hut  he  had  found  out 
that  that  was  not  the  case.  If,  however, 
they  were  as  ohjectionahle  as  they  had 
heen  represented  to  he,  they  would  receive 
every  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Com- 


mittee, and  be  no  doubt  properly  dealt 
with. 

CAPTAIN  WARNER. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  asked  Sir  Howard 
Douglas  whether  it  was  his  intention  to 
oall  the  attention  of  the  House  to  Captain 
Warner's  invention?  He  asked  this  ques- 
tion as  the  gallant  Officer  had  already 
moved  for  eertain  returns  of  the  experi- 
ments. 

Sir  H.  DOUGLAS :  In  reply  to  the 
question  put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cockermouth,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  report 
and  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commission  appointed  to  examine  Captain 
Warner's  •'  long  range,"  having  proved  by 
actual  experiment,  in  the  presence  of  offi- 
cers of  distinguished  ability,  at  the  time 
and  place  selected  by  him,  and  at  the  pub- 
lie  expense,  that  Mr.  Warner's  alleged  in- 
vention of  an  agent  of  stupendous  power 
of  range,  over  which  he  asserts  he  had  ac- 
quired, by  much  study  and  expense,  com- 
plete control,  that  he  could  guide  with  cer- 
tainty-— 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  rose  to  order.  He 
simply  asked  a  question:  if  the  gallant 
Officer  made  an  assertion  he  must  be  allow- 
ed to  make  a  contrary  assertion. 

Sir  R.  peel  thought  that  the  gallant 
Officer  might  proceed,  as  «  simple  answer 
might  imply  a  favourable  opinion.  The 
question  was  an  unusual  one. 

Sir  H.  DOUGLAS:  This  agent  having 
turned  out  to  be,  as  I  always  knew  it 
would,  one  of  the  greatest  impositions  ever 
attempted  to  be  palmed  upon  public  cre- 
dulity and  gullibility,  it  is  certainly  not  my 
intention  so  to  offend  the  good  sense  of  the 
House,  and  waste  its  time,  as  to  call  its 
attention  (in  any  other  form  than  to  refer 
to  these  papers)  to  an  absurdity  which  has 
already  occupied  too  much  of  the  valuable 
time  of  the  House,  and  which  I  feel  confi- 
dent the  House  of  Commons,  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  country,  and  all  men  of 
sound  sense,  science,  and  judgment,' will 
now  deem  totally  unworthy  of  any  further 
consideration. 

DUTY  ON  FOREIGN  WINES. 

Db.  BOWEING  rose  to  bring  forward 
the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice-—* 

"  That  thii  House  will  immediately  reserve  it- 
self into  a  Committee  to  oanaider  of  a  reduction 
of  the  Duties  on  foreign  Wines." 

This  cotmtry  had  already  made  great  alter- 
ations in  Hs  import  duties,  ftnd  he  consid^ 
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ered  that  thej  BhoUld  extend  their  liberal 
policy  still  further.  The  best  method  of 
carrying  out  the  principles  of  free  trade 
was  by  admitting  the  products  of  foreign 
countries  on  such  terms  as  they  should  like 
the  products  of  this  country  to  be  admitted 
abroad.  By  reforming  our  own  tariffs,  by 
encouraging  imports,  we  should  best  secure 
the  introduction  of  our  articles  abroad. 
We  could  only  influence  the  legislation  of 
other  countries  by  associating  their  inte- 
rests with  our  own,  and  giving  the  friends 
of  extended  trade  with  England  additional 
means  of  action.  It  was  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  several  hundred  years  ago  the 
importation  of  wine  into  this  country  was 
greater  than  it  was  now.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  no  less  than  200  vessels,  loaded 
with  wine,  brought  cargoes  from  the  Bor- 
deaux district  into  England.  If  by  a  re- 
duction of  duty  they  increased  the  demand 
for  foreign  wines,  the  supply  could  be  so 
increased  that  the  price  of  the  article 
would  not  be  raised.  This  had  been  the 
case  with  regard  to  tea  from  China;  and  it 
would  be  so  with  wine,  for  wine  was  the 
fruit  of  every  temperate  clime;  and  in  Eu- 
rope, great  as  was  its  production,  that  pro- 
duction might  be  increased  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent,  and  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  working  classes.  He  believed 
that  no  limit  could  be  placed  to  its  impor- 
tation. All  wines  from  France  paid  5s,  6d, 
a  gallon,  or  a^out  Is.  Id,  a  bottle  of  duty. 
A  change. ha^  taken  place  in  the  year 
1 83 1,  when  the  duty  on  wine  was  lowered 
from  7s,  3d,  tik5s,  6d,,  while  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  win^fiwere  raised  from  4«.  lOd. 
to  5s.  6d.  per  goUon.  The  consumption, 
singular  to  say,  was  less  now  than  it  had 
been  twenty  years  agp.  In  1803  and  1804, 
the  revenue  received  was  2,500,  OOOZ.  for 
wine  alone,  the  consumption  being  about 
6,000,000  or  7.000,000  of  gallons.  In 
1845  the  consumption  was  5,786,000  gal- 
lons, and  the  duty  received  was  1,900,000{. 
In  France,  where  wine  was  so  cheap  as  to 
be  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  the 
wines  which  were  above  the  common  quali- 
ties paid  a  duty  of  3, 000, OOOZ.  sterling. 
Wines  afforded  a  curious  history.  They 
found  that  of  the  wines  consumed  in  this 
country  two  centuries  ago,  two-fifths  of 
the  whole  was  the  produce  of  France. 
From  1678  to  1744  it  was  one-twelfth  of 
the  whole  consumption;  from  1744  to 
1785,  the  duties  levied  on  French  wines 
exceeded  cent  per  cent  the  duty  levied  on 
the  wines  of  other  countries,  and  the  im- 
portation did  not   approach  within    one- 


twentieth  of  the  whole  demand.  From 
1786  to  1806  duties  levied  on  French  wines 
had  not  been  one-seventeenth  of  the  whole 
which  had  been  collected,  the  duty  having 
been  about  one  third  more  than  that  levied 
on  the  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Now 
he  could  not  but  feel  great  interest  in  our 
connexion  with  France,  and  he  was  happy 
to  be  instrumental  in  any  legislation  which 
promoted,  either  politically  or  commercially, 
our  connexion  with  that  country,  and 
which  might  promote  the  consumption  of 
French  wines.  Much  had  been  done  by 
the  southern  provinces  of  France  in  favour 
of  the  more  enlightened  commercial  po- 
licy which  this  country  was  now  following. 
He  might  instance  the  exertions  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bordeaux,  who 
had  in  their  memorials  repeatedly  pressed 
upon  the  Government  the  necessity  of 
taking  some  measures  to  promote  free 
trade.  More  than  six  hundrcKi  commercial 
establishments  had  signed  these  represen- 
tations; and  be  it  remembered,  that  Bor- 
deaux and  its  neighbouziiood  produced  an- 
nually 250,000  tons  of  wine,  of  which 
l-50th  was  sent  to  Great  Britain.  It  ap- 
peared, from  the  statement  of  the  French 
Excise,  by  whom  he  had  formerly  been  fa- 
voured with  information,  that  upwards  of 
800,000,000  gallons  of  wine  were  annually 
produced  in  France,  of  which  not  more 
than  one-thirtieth  part  was  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  Of  the  gross  quantity 
thus  produced,  the  greater  quantity  was 
sold  in  France,  at  about  sevenpence  per 
gallon,  or  rather  more  than  three  halfpence 
per  quart;  Count  Chaptal  calculated  that 
4,000,000  of  acres  were  appropriated  in 
France  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine — that 
the  produce  was  900,000,000  of  gallons, 
and  the  value  28,000,0002.  sterUng— and 
he  did  therefore  think  that  these  were 
strong  reasons  for  an  alteration  of  the  du- 
ties on  the  introduction  of  French  wines. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  wine  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Austrian  dominions,  as  they 
found  from  the  statements  of  Dr.  Springer, 
who  said  that  3,200,000,000  gallons  of  wine 
were  produced  in  those  regions.  In  Hun- 
gary there  were  2,000,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  produced;  and  in  Transylvania 
700,000,000  gaUons  per  annum.  No 
doubt,  if  they  took  the  wines  of  these 
countries,  the  inhabitants  would  take  their 
manufactures  in  return.  Important  statis- 
tics connected  with  the  traide  had  been 
laid  before  the  House.  Wine  might  be 
obtained  at  31,  per  hogshead,  which  might 
be  retailed  at  an  equally  low  price.   There 
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iras  no  country  in  Southern  Europe  which 
had  not  the  means  of  affording  this  coun- 
tiy  a  great  supply  of  wine.  He  had  often 
advocated  a  closer  commercial  relationship 
with  the  countries  which  hordered  the  Da- 
nuhe.  Those  countries  were  now  giving 
us  com  at  the  time  of  our  most  disastrous 
need;  and  but  for  hostile  tariffs  they  would 
give  us  drink  also.  Though  they  could 
not  taste  the  ancient  classical  Scian  and 
Falemian  wines,  still  the  land  where  these 
were  produced  existed,  under  the  same 
sun,  with  the  same  soil,  and  the  same  ca- 
pabilities, all  of  which  might  again  be 
made  availing.  Why  should  not  the  vine- 
yards of  Mareotis,  Meroe,  and  Toenia,  he 
again  wakened  to  fertility  ?  There  were 
excellent  wines  to  he  obtained  in  Tenedos, 
in  Cyprus,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, provided  the  absurd  regulations  of 
hostile  tariffs  were  broken  through;  and 
the  re-introduction  of  the  Saprian,  Les- 
bian, Ghian,  and  Thasian  wines,  might 
again  revive  the  old  associations  of  classi- 
cal memory.  Italy  had  her  Montepulciano 
and  Chianti  to  offer  us;  and  he  believed 
her  ancient  fame  might  be  revived,  and  the 
Falemian,  Sabine,  and  Coecuban  wines 
agun  appear  on  our  tables.  But  in  Italy 
the  vine  cultivation  had  been  sadly  neglect- 
ed. He  did  not  know  any  better  mode  by 
which  friendly  relations  between  those 
countries  could  be  strengthened  than  by 
receiving  the  commodities  which  those 
countries  could  produce.  In  1801  the 
consumption  of  foreign  wines  in  this  coun- 
try had  been  half  a  gallon  per  head;  in 
the  present  year  it  was  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  amount.  In  France  the  con- 
sumption was  stated  to  be  eighteen  gallons 
per  head  on  the  average  of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, or  twenty-six  gallons  per  head  in 
the  towns,  and  sixteen  in  the  rural  districts 
-—others  estimated  the  consumption  at 
twenty-five  per  head.  In  a  state  of  vas- 
Balage,  the  slaves  of  Rome  were  reported 
to  have  consumed  sixty-eight  gallons  per 
annum;  and  the  people  are  said  by  Cato  to 
have  consumed  eight  amphorae,  or  about 
fffty-three  gallons  per  head.  If  England 
consumed  only  one-fffth  of  the  quantity  of 
wine  used  in  France,  namely,  five  gallons 
per  head,  the  sum  which  would  be  raised 
for  revenue  at  Is,  per  gallon  of  duty  would 
amount  to  7,000,000?.,  a  sum  which  the 
OhanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  would  surely 
be  glad  to  receive.  The  wine  duty  in 
France  produced  3,000,0002.  sterling, 
though  it  was  estimated  that  nearly  one- 
half  escaped  taxation.      And,  looking  to 
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other  countries,  the  diminished  consump- 
tion of  this  country  was  made  the  more 
striking.  In  the  Netherlands  the  consump- 
tion was  twenty-foiur  times  greater  per 
head  than  in  England.  In  the  Hanseatic 
towns  it  was  five  times  greater.  In  Den- 
mark, with  a  population  of  two  millions, 
there  was  as  much  wine  imported  as  into 
Great  Britain,  with  twenty-eight  millions. 
The  facts  to  which  he  had  drawn  attention 
with  regard  to  wine,  that  the  increased 
consumption  caused  by  a  reduced  duty, 
would  enlarge  the  revenue  to  the  Exche- 
quer, was  borne  out  by  a  reference  to  the 
consumplion  of  other  articles  in  this  coun- 
try. With  regard  to  tea,  it  was  a  most 
remarkable  thing  that  in  1821,  when  the 
price  was  5s,  8a.  per  lb.,  the  consumption 
per  head  was  only  1  lb. ;  and  from  1831  to 
1841,  when  the  prices  fell  to  4^.  2d,  and 
4s,  Ad,  per  pound,  the  consumption  was  in- 
creased to  1  lb.  4oz.;  i^d  in  1846,  when, 
by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  the 
price  fell  to  3«.  bd,  per  lb.,  the  consump- 
tion increased  to  1  lb.  10  oz.  per  head. 
Now,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  reduction 
of  duties  on  the  revenue?  In  1821,  with 
a  duty  of  2s,  lOd.,  the  revenue  on  this  ar- 
ticle amounted  to  3,738,0002.;  in  1841, 
when  the  duty  was  reduced  to  2s,  2\d,  per 
lb.,  the  revenue  amounted  to  3,978,0002.; 
and  in  1846  to  5,100,0002.  The  results 
of  this  reduction  of  the  duty  were  as 
strikingly  apparent  on  the  comforts  of  the 
people.  In  1811,  when  the  price  was 
5s,  \\d,  per  lb.,  the  total  consumption  was 
23,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1821,  when  the  price 
was  reduced  to  5s,  2d,,  it  was  27,600,000 
lbs.;  and  when  it  was  reduced  to  As,  3d., 
the  consmnption  was  31,000,000  lbs.  In 
1841,  when  the  price  was  As,  Id,,  the 
consumption  was  36,800,000  lbs. ;  in  1843, 
at  Zs,  Ad,,  it  was  39,900,000  lbs. ;  and  the 
latest  test  which  they  had,  viz.,  the  year 
1846,  the  price  being  lowered  to  2s,  1 !(/.  per 
lb.,  the  consumption  was47,500,000 lbs.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  matters  like  those 
must  make  an  impression  on  the  House 
and  the  country.  What,  again,  had  been 
the  case  with  brandy,  on  which  the  experi- 
ment of  a  large  diminution  of  duty  had 
been  made,  namely;  from  22s.  lOd,  to  I5s, 
per  gallon?  In  1841,  when  the  high  duty 
was  in  operation,  the  consumption  was 
1,164,000  gallons,  and  the  revenue  receipt 
was  1,329,0002.;  in  1844,  the  consump- 
tion was  1,023,000  gallons,  and  the  re- 
venue 1,167,0002. ;  in  1845,  it  was 
1,058,000  gallons,  and  the  revenue 
1,200,0002.     It  did  not  require  a  certain 
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number  of  years  for  the  rereniie  to  rise  to 
the  same  condition  it  was  in  before  the 
duty  was  rednoed.  One  year  was  sufficient 
to  reinstate  the  rerenne;  for  in  1846  the 
quantity  of  brandy  imported  was  lySOO^OOO 
gaUonSy  and  the  rerenne  now  was  as  much 
as  it  had  been  when  the  duty  was  22s.  lOd., 
namely,  1,166,0001.  This  gare  them 
great  encouragement  to  pursue  the  same 
course.  The  ardcle  of  coffee  bore  out  the 
same  result.  In  the  Tear  1841  the  eon- 
sumption  was  28,300,000  lbs.,  and  in 
1846  it  was  36,700,000  lbs.,  and  the  re- 
duction of  duty  had  been  al  one-third. 
The  duties  were  in  1841  6d.  and  9  J.  a 
pound,  but  now  they  were  id.  and  6<l.  What, 
then,  had  been  the  effect  of  that  reduction? 
In  1841  the  levenue  was  887,000/. ;  and 
now,  with  so  great  a  reduction,  it  was 
757,0002.,  a  much  greater  amount  than 
was  returned  in  the  year  1843,  when  the 
duties  were  4d.  sad  Sd.  To  take  the  re- 
sult still  later,  as  the  months  of  the  pre- 
sent year  showed  the  amount.  For  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  1846,  .the 
sum  was  186,000Z. ;  and  for  the  corres- 
ponding months  of  the  year  1847, 213,000/. 
So  in  the  matter  of  brandy.  For  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  the  quantity 
entered  was  362,000  gallons;  in  1846  it 
was  only  214,000  gaQons;  but  in  1847  the 
consumption  during  these  three  months  had 
been  271,000  gallons.  Wine  ought  to  be 
an  article  of  unirersal  consumption  in  this 
country;  but  the  duty  imposed  on  the  ar- 
ticle was  so  ezcessiye  that  it  was  practi- 
cally excluded  from  consumption  in  Bng- 
land.  He  wanted  it  to  be  accessible  to 
the  poor  man.  He  wanted  to  enable  him 
to  purchase  a  bottle  of  wine  at  the  same 
price  he  would  give  for  a  bottle  of  beer, 
liow,  the  Chamber  of  Bordeaux  had  stated 
that  wine  of  good  quality  could  be  shipped 
at  3/.  per  hogshead,  or  2^d.  per  bottle;  at 
61. f  or  4d.  per  bottle,  a  better  wine;  a 
still  better  at  8/.,  or  6^d.  per  bottle;  and 
so  on  through  various  qualities,  up  to  4f . 
per  bottle.  At  2t.  6a.  duty  per  gallon, 
these  wines  could  be  sold  from  9d.  to  Si. 
per  bottle;  and  at  Is.  duty,  from  4^.  to 
4f .  2d.  per  bottle.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  he  had  made  out  his  case.  He 
thought  he  had  proved  to  demonstration 
that  if  Government  would  only  make  the 
experiment  upon  a  large  and  liberal  scale, 
the  article  of  wine  might  be  in  universal 
demand  for  home  consumption.  He  be- 
lieved it  would  improve  tho  public  health. 
It  would  augment  popular  enjoyment,  in- 
crease the  revenue,  extend  trade,  and  alto- 


gether |^  general  satisfiictiaD.  Onthoae 
grounds,  witumt  troubling  the  House  Auv 
ther,  he  would  take  the  lutoty  of  moving 
that  the  House  should  immediatdy  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  for  the  puipose  of 
reducing  the  du^  on  foreign  wines. 

Miu  EWART,  in  secfluding  the  reso* 
lution,  expressed  his  conviction  that  a  re* 
duction  df  duty  on  for^gn  winea  would 
give  a  most  beneficial  stimulus  to  the  trade 
of  this  countiy.  He  eonsidoed  that  the 
questions  of  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
wine,  as  wdl  as  of  the  duties  on  tea,  U^ 
bacoco,  and  other  articles,  must  eveataaUy 
come  under  the  consideration  of  FarliameiU 
as  part  of  one  great  schema.  He  believed 
that  if  this  nation  intended  to  do  justice  to 
its  future  conunercial  development,  it  would 
be  necesaaiy  for  Pariiament  to  consider 
the  general  subject  of  taxation;  and  wheiv> 
ever  that  question  came  under  the  notice 
of  the  House,  the  policy  of  the  wine  duties 
must  also  be  considered ;  but,  though  he 
took  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  he 
would  cordially  support  the  more  partial 
proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend.  He  did 
not  think  that  the  reduction  of  the  dutiea 
on  wine  would  in  any  degree  impair  the 
revenue,  for  he  believed  that  the  increased 
consumption  would  folly  maintain  the  re- 
venue at  present  derived  from  this  source. 
He  might  observe  that  our  export  trade  to 
France  had  very  greatly  increased  since 
ihe  reduction  of  our  tariff;  and  he  though 
hon.  Gentlemen  would  concur  with  him  in 
opinion  that  it  was  most  desirable  to  pro- 
mote, so  far  as  was  posaiUe,  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse and  the  extension  of  commercial 
relations  between  this  country  and  Franceu 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  ths  EXCHE- 
QUER  observed,  that  the  flattering  resulu 
described  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bdtoa 
as  likely  to  follow  the  redaction  of  duty 
on  foreign  wines  were  not  quite  in  accor- 
dance with  experience;  for  the  duty  on 
French  wines  had  been  reduced  in  1831, 
and  it  was  not  until  1844  that  the  reve> 
nue  derived  from  duties  on  those  winea 
reached  the  same  amount  which  had  been 
obtained  fr^m  that  source  before  the  re- 
duction took  place.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  seconded  the  Motion  had  referred  io 
the  state  of  our  export  trade  to  Fimnce. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  it  was  most 
desirable  to  promote  the  fr«e  inierdiange 
of  oommeree  between  that  country  and  oar 
own;  and  the  existence  of  such  commer- 
cial rdaUons  would  render  it  the  mutual 
interest  of  both  countries  to  maintain  an 
amicable  understanding.    He  ffliist»  how* 
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erer,  renund  the  House  thftt  altbougli  on 
this  tiAQ  id  the  water  the  duties  on  most 
of  the  imports  from  France  had  been  re- 
4uced«  this  example  had  not  been  followed 
bv  a  similar  liberal  reduction  by  France  of 
the  duties  imposed  on  the  imports  of  our 
ipanufactures  into  that  country.  But  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
know  that*  though  this  had  been  the  case, 
yet|  in  spite  of  the  restrictions  still  main* 
tained  by  France,  the  quantity  of  British 
manufactured  goodii  exported  to  that 
country  had  increased  to  an  extraordi- 
nary extent  since  the  reduction  of  our  im- 
port duties  on  French  articles.  This  coun- 
try had,  therefore,  obtained  an  advantage, 
though  it  had  not  been  so  extenslTe  as  it 
might  have  been  if  the  French  Croyemment 
had  reduced  their  excessive  duties  upon 
our  manufactures.  In  1830  the  whole 
value  of  British  manufactures  exported  to 
France  was  only  475,0002.;  in  1841  it 
was  3,610,000L;  and  in  184fi,  it  was 
2.791,000{.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that 
this  country  had  derived  great  advantage 
from  reducing  its  import  duties,  although 
no  similar  concession  had  been  made  on 
the  part  of  France.  He  was  most  desi- 
rous to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
the  free  interdiange  of  commodities  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  and  for  the  sake 
of  doing  this  he  would  willingly  run  some 
risk  of  loss  to  the  revenue;  but  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  finances  he  did  not  think 
he  should  be  justified  in  making  the  large 
sacrifice  requued  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bolton;  because  experience  had  shown, 
that  if  the  hon.  Qenileman's  suggestions 
were  acceded  to,  there  would  be  an  imme- 
diate loss  to  the  revenue,  which  could  not 
be  repaired  until  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years.  Under  these  circumstances,  there- 
fore, he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  the 
Motion* 

Ma.  p.  BSNNET  thought  that  the 
Government  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to 
reduce  duty  on  foreign  wines  until  the  du- 
ties  en  malt,  soap,  and  other  articles  which 
were  much  more  necessary  lor  the  comfort 
of  the  people,  and  for  which  there  was  a 
much  more  general  demand,  had  been  re- 
duced. He  considered  that  it  would  be 
much  more  advisable  to  repeal  the  malt 
tax,  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  la- 
bouring classes  of  this  countoy,  than  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  French  wines. 

Ma.  HUME  was  surprised  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  should  object  to  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton  (Dr.  Bowring); 
because,  if  that  proposition  were  carried. 


the  Toomen  of  some  counties  ought  be 
enabled  to  drink  claret,  to  which,  he  be- 
lieved, they  had  formerly  been  accustomed. 
In  1839  a  diplomatic  agent  was  sent  to 
Paris  by  the  English  Government  to  en- 
deavour to  conclude  a  treaty  on  this  sub- 
ject; andif  that  attempt  had  been  success- 
ful, they  would  now  have  had  claret  in  this 
country  at  2$.  Qd.  instead  of  Ss.  6d.  a 
bottle,  and  he  believed  the  revenue  would 
have  been  very  considerably  increased. 
He  would  put  it  to  the  Chanoellor  of  the 
Exchequer  whether  it  was  not  possible  to 
reduce  the  duty  upon  foreign  wines  without 
any  serious  loss  to  the  revenue.  He  begged 
to  refer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  a 
despatch  from  Mr.  Pakenham,  which  had 
been  lud  on  the  Table  a  few  nights  ago,, 
referring  to  the  result  of  the  leduction  of 
duties  by  the  United  States  Government, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  in  the  course 
of  four  months  after  the  reduced  duties 
came  into  operation,  there  had  been  an  ist- 
crease  in  the  revenue  of  1,000,000  dollars. 
They  had  reduced  the  duty  on  brandy; 
and  why  not  now  reduce  the  duty  on  wine? 
He  had  no  doubt  that  individuals  might  be 
found  ready  to  contract  to  pay  the  same  to 
the  revenue  as  was  now  paid  in  respect  to 
the  wine  duty,  if  the  duty  were  reduced 
one-half.  The  question  was  an  importani 
one,  and  the  ri^t  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
to  dispose  of  it  in  the  way  he  had  at^ 
temnted 

Ma.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  k>oked 
upon  the  present  Motion  ae  a  halt  between 
free  trade  and  protection.  Free  trade  he 
took  te  be  the  abdition  of  all  duty,  and 
how  that  could  increase  the  revenue  he 
was  at  a  loss  te  imderstand. 

Da.  BOWRING  repUed.  He  had  heard 
nothing  like  an  argument  against  his  pro* 
position.  He  thought  he  had  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  future  reform,  and,  trusting  that 
he  might  meet  with  more  success  at  another 
period,  he  should  for  the  present  withdraw 
his  Motion. 

LAW  OF  MARRIAGE  —  PROHIBITED 
DEGREES. 

Ma.  STUART  WORTLET  having  pre- 
sented numerous  petitions,  praying  for  an 
alteration  of  the  law  of  marriage  as  relating 
to  the  prohibited  degrees  of  affinity,  said, 
they  were  signed  by  100  clergymen  be- 
longing to  the  Established  Church,  141 
Dissenting  ministers,  126  solicitors,  6 
mayors  (^  boroughs,  68  magistrates,  94 
town-councillors,  95  merchants  and  bank- 
ers, &c.  He  would  then  proceed  to  bring 
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under  ihe  conflideration  of  the  House  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  giren  notice — 

"  That  a&  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Mijestj,  pnjiRg  that  She  will  be  grmeioiialy 
pleased  to  appoint  a  Commiision  to  inquire  into  the 
state  and  operation  of  the  Law  of  Maniage,  as  re- 
lating to  the  prohibited  degrees  of  afllnitj,  and  to 
Manriages  solemniied  abroad,  or  in  the  British 
Colonies." 

He  Mdd  that  the  numerous  petitions  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  the  law  of  marriage,  prored  dis- 
tincUj  that  the  question  was  one  which 
excited  the  interest  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  educated  community,  and  which  de- 
manded the  attention  of  Parliament.     He 
trusted  that,  in  consequence  of  the  numher 
of  those  petitions  which  had  heen  intrusted 
to  his  hands,  he  should  he  acquitted  of 
presumption  in  undertaking  to  bring  the 
subject  before  the  House,  notwithstanding 
its  delicacy,  difficulty,  and  deep  impor- 
tance.    It  was  a  subject  on  which  much 
feeling  existed,  and  with  respect  to  which 
it  might  not  be  difficult  perhaps  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  any  assembly;  but  he 
wished  to  appeal  to  reason  rather  than  to 
passion.     His  Motion  was  not  the  same  as 
that  which,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
had  been  made  in  reference  to  this  subject 
in  either  House  of  Parliament.     In  1841, 
a  rerered  relation  of  his  introduced  the 
subject  before  the  House  of  Lords,  with, 
howeyer,  but  little  encouragement ;  and,  it 
being  near  the  end  of  the  last  Parliament, 
nothmg  more  was  done  then.     In  1842, 
this  subject  was  again  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  one  whom  they 
would  all  regret  not  now  to  see  amongst 
them,  were  they  not  aware  that  his  ab- 
sence was  occasioned  by  deration  to  a 
higher  rank — ^he  meant  Lord  Ellesmere. 
He  was  hapuT  to  find,  by  communications 
with  that  nobleman,  that,  so  far  from  bar- 
ing altered  his  opinion,  he  thought  the 
subject  eren  more  deserring  inrestigation 
now  than  at  that  time.    He  (Mr  WorUey), 
howeror,  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
scarcely  respectful  towards  the  House,  on 
his  part,  if  he  were  now  to  renew  the  identi- 
cal Motion  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  specific  measure ;  because,  if 
Ijord  Ellesmere,  with  his  ability  and  with 
the  influence  of  his  name,  was  unable  to 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  House  to  that 
specific  measure,  it  would  be  great  pre- 
sumption in  him  (Mr.  Wortiey)  to  attempt 
to  do  so.     But,  since  the  measure  of  Lord 
Ellesmere  was  defeated  (and  only  by  a 
majority  of  23  in  a  House  of  223  Members) 


— since  that  period  fire  rears  had  roEed 
on,  and  in  that  time  there  nad  accumulated 
a  mass  of  inconrenience  and  hardship.   He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  there  would  be 
littie  objection  to  his  present  Motion.    B  j 
it  he  did  not  seek  to  pledge  the  House  to 
any  opinion  with  respect  to  the  law  forbid- 
ding marriages  witlun  the  prohibited  de- 
grees ;  but  at  tiie  same  time,  he  felt  that 
he  should  not  be  dealing  candidly  by  the 
House  if  he  for  one  moment  disg^sed  the 
fact  that  his  opinion  was  in  farour  of  the 
relaxation  of  those  prohibitions,  and  espe- 
cially of  that  prohibition  which  forbad  the 
marriage  of  a  man  with  the  sister  of  hb 
deceased  wife.     He  would  undertake  to 
show  that  tiie  Act  of  1835  had  not  only 
been  totally  inoperatire  in  effiecting  the 
object  which  some  of  its  supporters  had  in 
riew,  but  that,  instead  of  rendering  the 
law  more  certain,  it  had  rendered  it  far 
more  uncertain,  both  in  respect  to  mar- 
riaffes  and  to  the  questions  of  legitimacy 
and  tides  to  property.     The  Act  was  pro- 
fessedly introduced  to  render  the  law  cer* 
tain.     It  was  well  known  tiiat,  before  the 
Act  of  1835,  marriages  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  and  among  them  marriages 
of  men  with  sisters  of  their  deceased  wires, 
were  not  actually  roid,  but  merely  roidable. 
In  former  times  the  ecdesiasticai  courts 
assumed  the  right  to  decide  with  respect 
to  the  ralidity  of  marriages;  and  the  courts 
of  common  law  so  far  allowed  that  assump- 
tion as  to  giro  effect  to  the  judgments  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  on  the  subject. 
But,  unless  the  ecdesiasticai  courts  inter- 
fered, the  {Hrinciple  of  the  common  law  of 
this  country  was,  that  such  contracts  of 
marriage  as  he  had  referred  t^  were  ralid. 
But  the  ecclesiastical   courts,   trying  to 
stretch  their  power,  endearoured  to  inter- 
fere with  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  children  the  offspring  of  tiiese  mar- 
riages ;  but  the  common  law  resisted  this 
interference,  assuming  their  legitimacy,  if 
the  marriage  of  the  parents  had  not  been 
rendered  roid.     Hence  arose  the  doctrine 
of  "  roid  "  and  '*  roidable,"  against  which 
the  Act  of  1835  was  directed.     He  wished 
here  to  correct  an  erroneous  impression 
which  had  gone  abroad.    It  was  commonly 
supposed  that  the  Act  of  1835  was  intro- 
duced to  Drerent  marriages  within   the 
prohibited  degrees,  and  that  the  noUe  and 
teamed  author  of  the  Act  had  that  object 
in  riew.    This  was  not  the  case,  the  object 
of  the  Act  introduced  by  Lord  Lyndhnrst 
being  rather  to  quiet  the  suspense  attach* 
ing  to  these  marriages  and  to 
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such  contracts;  and  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  in  the  inquiry  respecting  the  Sussex 
Peerage,  made  use  of  the  following  obser- 
yations : — 

**  With  respect  to  the  itatute  jiut  mentioned, 
I  wish  to  obsenre,  that  I  am  supposed  to  have 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  prohibit  a  man  nrom  marrying 
his  former  wife's  sister.  I  did  no  such  thing. 
The  statute  simply  says  that  such  a  marriage 
■hall  be  void,  not  voidable.  The  statute  was 
passed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
the  doubt  which  might  for  years  leaye  two  parties 
and  their  children  in  the  belief  that  a  valid  mar- 
riage had  taken  place,  subject,  in  &ct,  to  have 
that  marriage  declared  Toid  by  a  suit  instituted 
just  before  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties." 

It  was  not  Lord  Lyndhurst's  object  to  pre- 
vent marriages  of  this  description.  The 
Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords 
by  Lord  Lyndhurst,  in  June,  1835 ;  and, 
as  originally  introduced  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst, provided  that  where  such  marriages 
had  already  taken  place,  they,  instead  of 
being  voidable  at  any  time  during  the  life- 
time of  the  contractmg  parties,  should  not 
be  called  in  question  after  six  months  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act;  and  that  with 
respect  to  all  future  marriages  of  the  same 
description,  they  should  not  be  called  in 
question  after  two  years  from  the  date  of 
we  marriage.  In  the  course  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  measure,  it  was  suggested  that 
it  would  be  better  to  make  all  these  mar- 
riages which  had  taken  place  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Act,  absolutely  good ; 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  also  suggested 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  all  such 
marriages  thereafter  contracted  nuU  and 
void.  The  first  suggestion.  And,  unfor- 
tunately, the  second  also,  were  adopted  r 
and  in  this  shape  the  Bill  passed.  Now, 
let  them  consider  the  consequences.  The 
object  of  those  who  introduced  the  clause 
into  the  Bill,  rendering  these  marriages, 
in  future,  absolutely  void,  was  to  prevent 
tbe  contract  of  marriages  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  afSnity,  and  absolutely 
to  prohibit  them.  The  prohibition  had 
now  existed  for  twelve  years ;  but  during 
that  time,  so  far  from  these  marriages 
having  been  prevented,  numberless  such 
marriages  had  taken  place  amongst  all 
classes  of  society,  from  the  humblest  to 
the  highest.  On  this  point  he  was  fur- 
nished with  valuable  ii^ormation.  There 
was  an  immense  number  of  persons  and 
families  interested  in  this  question,  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  whose  peace 
was  disturbed  by  the  existing  state  of  the 
law.  They  agreed  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
they  could,  what  had  been  the  effect  of  the 
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statute.  They  employed  a  number  of 
gentlemen,  some  of  them  personally  known 
to  him  (Mr.  S.  Wortley),  and  with  all  of 
whom  he  had  had  personal  communication, 
and  who  in  the  most  careful  and  the  best 
manner  that  unauthorized  persons  could, 
undertook  to  collect  information  upon  this 
subject.  They  occupied  themselves  upon 
it  for  three  months.  They  selected  a 
number  of  towns,  some  with  a  manufac- 
turing, some  an  agricultural,  population ; 
and,  in  short,  representing  the  different 
classes  of  society.  They  went  there  in 
person,  and  upon  the  spot  made  inquiries ; 
and  though  in  three  months  they  examined 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  country,  they 
ascertained  to  their  entire  satisfaction  the 
existence  of  no  less  than  1,648  cases,  ex- 
clusive of  those  amongst  the  lower  classes; 
for  it  was  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
cases  among  the  humbler  classes;  these 
last  were  not  known,  and  for  that  very 
reason  they  were  more  numerous,  such 
parties  being  able  to  get  married  when 
those  in  the  higher  classes  could  not.  Of 
these  1,648  cases,  only  lSi6  took  place 
before  1835,  1,364  were  since;  and  in  88 
marriage  was  prevented  by  the  statute. 
1,501  were  marriages  with  the  sister  of  a 
deceased  wife;  147  were  between  parties 
in  other  prohibited  degrees.  In  spite  of 
the  Act,  therefore,  an  amazing  number  of 
these  marriages  took  place.  One  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  civil  law,  who. 
was  long  an  ornament  to  that  House,  as  he 
was  now  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of 
his  department  of  the  law,  had  stated  that 
he  had  been  consulted  over  and  over  again 
upon  this  subject,  and  that  the  question 
ut  to  him  always  was  how  to  evade  the 
aw;  that  he  found  the  subject  a  most 
difficult  one,  and  had  in  every  instance 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  parties  from 
contracting  such  a  marriage,  on  account  of 
the  doubt  which  existed,  and  that  he  had 
even  strained  his  own  opinion  of  the  real 
state  of  the  law  with  that  view,  but  that, 
having  had  hundreds  of  these  cases  before 
him,  he  had  succeeded  in  preventing  mar- 
riage in  but  one;  a  pregnant  proof  that 
this  law  was  not  consonant  to  the  feelings 
of  society.  Among  the  cases  ascertained, 
there  were  5  of  mayors  of  towns ;  70  of 
magistrates  and  the  upper  classes,  men  of 
title  and  fortune,  naval  and  military  offi- 
cers, barristers  and  physicians;  30  of  cler- 
gymen and  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  1,503 
of  the  middle  classes,  including  merchants, 
manufacturers,  professional  men  and  trades- 
men; of  labourers  and  mechanics  only  40, 
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for  tbe  reason  already  stated.  A  more 
extensiTe  eoUection  of  fiscts,  to  show  the 
operation  of  the  law,  might  midouhtedlj 
be  obtained  if  inquiry  were  made  by  au- 
thority of  the  Goremment,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Legislature  in  dealing  with 
BO  important  and  difficult  a  subject.  It 
had  been  calculated  by  an  ingenious  gen- 
tleman who  had  given  attention  to  this 
subject — and  though  such  calculations  could 
not  approach  rery  near  to  the  real  num- 
bers, they  were  just  as  likely  to  be  under 
the  mark  as  aboye  it— that  there  must 
hare  been  some  6,000  of  these  marriages 
solemnized  in  England  since  1835;  so  (hat 
the  law  upon  the  subject  affected  abore 
80,000  of  the  population.  The  real  object 
of  the  authors  of  the  Act  of  1835  was  to 
render  the  law  certain,  to  quiet  families,  to 
quiet  titles,  to  quiet  consciences — ^in  fact,  to 
quiet  society  upon  the  subject;  but,  the  in- 
troduction of  tne  second  clause,  rendering 
such  marriages  roid,  had  the  effect  of  de- 
feating that  benoTolent  intention.  First, 
with  respect  to  marriages  solemnized  in 
this  country.  These  included  all  the  cases 
among  the  lower  classes;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  law,  they  were  living  in  what  was  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  a  state  of  concu- 
binage. With  regard  to  the  middle  classes, 
the  great  majority  also  married  here;  but 
some  went  abroad  for  the  purpose,  as  also 
did  numbers  of  persons  of  the  highest  sta- 
tion. Now,  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
there  could  be  but  uttle  doubt  with  respect 
to  the  marriages  in  this  country;  but  such 
was  the  strength  of  feeling  against  this  law, 
that  every  effort  had  been  exerted  to  make 
out  that  these  were  not  void;  and,  after 
much  investigation,  a  case  was  laid  before 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  at  the  com- 
mon law  bar  in  1844,  very  shortly  before 
he  was  raised  to  the  bench'— Mr.  Erie, 
whose  elevation  was  hailed  by  the  whole 
eountry  as  one  of  the  best  appointments 
that  had  been  made  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  case  raised  the  point  plainly  and 
deariy,  and  referred  to  a  marriage  so- 
lemnized in  England;  and  while  Mr.  Erie's 
mind  was  full  of  the  law  upon  the  subject 
-'—for  he  had  been  counsel  in  the  Sussex 
Peerage  ease— he  deliberately  wrote  as  his 
opinion,  "  I  incline  to  think  that  the  mar- 
ria^  with  a  suter  of  a  deceased  wife  is 
valid."  It  was  not  necessary  to  convass 
that  learned  person's  argument  in  detail; 
it  was  enough  that  a  eonnsel  of  his  stand- 
inff  should  have  given  that  opinion  after  the 
fufiest  consideration.  Since  that  opinion, 
many  other  gentlemen  of  leammg  and  in- 


genuity had  taken  the  same  view;  and» 
consequently,  there  hung  a  great  doubt 
over  the  question  of  the  validity  of  such 
marriages.      The  result  had  been,   that 
persons  interested  in  this  saljeet  weie  ac- 
tually appealing  to  a  court  of  error,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Chadwick, 
who  was  lately  tried  at  liverpool  for  big* 
amy,  in  marrying  a  third  wife  while  hia 
second  was  aUve,  the  question  being  whe- 
ther the  second  marriage  was  a  valid  one 
at  all,  since  the  woman  was  the  sister  of 
his  first  wife  then  deceased.    The  hon.  and 
learned    Member  for  Abingdon  (Sir  F, 
Thesiger)  was  also  about  to  argue  the 
question    in  a  case  of  settlement  under 
the  Poor  Law;  and  the  validity  of  many 
titles  might  be  dependent  upon  it.     The 
law  upon  the  matter,  independent  of  the 
Act  of  1835,  rested  on  various  statutes  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth;  and 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  if  the  Act  of 
1845  did  not  prohibit  the  marriages  in 
question,  they  were  not  prohibited  by  any 
Statute,  though  there  was  one  decision  to 
the  contrary,  and  that  the  canons  of  1603, 
not  having  been  ratified  by  Parliament, 
did  not  bind  the  laity.     It  must  be  under 
the  ecclesiastical  law,  if  at  all,  that  these 
marriages  could  be  avoided,  independently 
of  the  Act  of  1835;  and  the  most  that 
could  be  contended  for  in  that  view,  under 
the  statute  or  the  canon  law,  was,  that 
they  were  voidable,  and  not  void.     The 
doubt  as  to  the  law  became  infinitely  greater 
in  the  case  of  marriages  solemnized  abroad. 
The  law  of  this  country  recognised  a  mar- 
riage as  valid  if  solemnized  according  to 
the  law  of  the  place  where  it  occurred;  and, 
consequently,  unless  the  Statute  of  1835 
constituted  a  personal  incapacity — as  some 
contended,  but  as,  he  thought,  it  did  not 
— a  marriage  solemnized  abroad  might  ef- 
fectually evade  the  law.     But  upon  this 
there  was  every  shade  of  opinion.     Some 
held  that  a  marriage  abroad  was  good, 
even  if  solemnized  l^tween  parties  who-^ 
as  in  the  cases  of  resort  to  Scotland — went 
there  for  the  purpose,  and  intending  to 
come  back  immediately;  others  contended, 
that  though  that  was  not  good,  yet,  if  the 
parties  were  domiciled  abroad,  and  intend- 
ed to  sti^  there,  their  marriage  would  be 
regulated  by  the  law  of  the  foreign  coun- 
try, and  nught  be  good  notwithstanding 
our  statute;  and  a  third  class,  including 
eminent  lawyers,  as  also  did  the  two  for- 
mer classes,  insisted  that  by  this  statute 
there  was  stamped  upon  the  parties  a  per- 
sonal incapacity,  wluch*  accompanied  them 
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whererer  they  went;  and  that,  eyen  though 
their  domicile  were  established  in  a  foreign 
eountrj,  thej  ooiild  not  escape  from  the 
prohibition  imposed  by  this  Act.  This 
point  affected  chiefly  the  richer  class,  who 
were  best  able  to  pass  over  to  another 
eoontry;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
they  were  the  owners  of  property,  and  their 
settlements  and  the  title  to  their  estates 
beeame  liable  to  doubt  in  consequence  of 
the  state  of  the  law.  With  regard  to  Scot- 
land, it  was  stated  in  the  text  books  that 
marriages  there  within  the  prohibited  de<» 
grees  were  yoid ;  but  he  had  in  vain  en» 
deavoured  to  trace  the  authorities  for  the 
statement;  and»  though  he  found  authori« 
ties  for  the  position  that  such  marriages 
were  roidable,  he  was  not  able  to  satisfy 
himself  even  of  that.  He  believed  the  law 
of  Scotland  on  this  subject  to  be  depen< 
dent  on  the  Levitical  law;  and  the  im< 
mense  preponderance  of  opinion  in  this 
country,  both  among  lawyers  and  divines, 
was>  that  the  Levitical  degrees  did  not  in< 
elude  the  relationship  in  question;  and,  if 
BO,  persons  crossing  the  border  qiight  con- 
tact a  legal  marriagCj  notwithstanding  the 
statute.  A  benevolent  object  of  the  Act 
was  to  reheve  children  from  suspense  dur^* 
ing  the  lifetime  of  their  parents,  since  the 
mamage  might  formerly  be  disputed  dur- 
ing the  joint  Uves  of  the  parents;  but  where 
the  efiect  of  a  marriage  out  of  England 
>^as  doubtful*  the  suspense  was  now  per^ 

Setual,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  oentury 
lie  question  might  have  to  be  tried  whe- 
ther parties  were  domiciled  in  France,  or 
in  Holland,  or  Hanover — a  question  de- 
pending upon  whether  they  intended  to  stay 
there  or  to  come  back — a  question  almost 
impossible  to  be  ascertained  after  twenty 
years.  Many  titles  must  thus  be  rendered 
insecure  for  years  and  years,  because  of 
such  marriages.  That  was  an  intolerable 
state  of  things ;  and  it  had  been  very 
widely  felt.  Several  petitions  had  been 
presented  with  respect  to  it  from  solicitors, 
»  most  intelligent  class,  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  speaking  apparently 
against  their  interest;  for  difficulties  and 
suits  would  be  multiplied  by  the  law  being 
left  in  its  present  condition.  In  1841 
a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  signed  by  seventy-seven  leading 
firms  of  solicitors  in  London,  well  conver- 
sant with  titles,  and  with  the  deeds  and 
muniments  of  landed  property;  and  they 
stated — 

"  That  the  eflbct  of  the  existing  law,  which  pro- 
liihits  maftiage  within  certain  degrees  of  afBnity, 


admits  of  serious  doubts  as  apiflied  to  such  rnar^ 
riagea  solemniied  abroad ;  tluit  your  petitioners 
hayo  reason  to  belieye  that  numerous  marriages 
of  this  kind,  especially  between  widowers  and  their 
deceased  wives'  sisters,  have  beeii  solenmized 
abroad  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the  5th  and 
6th  of  William  IV.;  that  in  the  opinion  of  your 
petitioners  such  a  state  of  the  law  is  highly  inez« 
pedient,  being  calculated  to  create  doubts  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of  children,  to  promote  litigation 
amongst  the  nearest  relatives,  and  to  place  the 
titles  to  numerous  estates  upon  an  insecura 
footing." 

There  were  also  petitions  from  a  great 
ntunber  of  country- solicitors.  Since  that 
time  it  had  been  ascertained  that  these 
marriages  abroad  had  been  continually 
taking  place,  and  were  increasing  in  num- 
ber. Since  he  gave  his  notice  of  Motion, 
soaroely  a  day  passed  without  some  new 
case  coming  to  his  knowledge;  within  the 
last  forty-eight  hours  he  had  heard  of  one 
which  took  place  within  a  very  recent 
period,  between  parties  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  society,  who  went  abroad  to  avoid 
the  statute.  He  was  not  perhaps  in  a 
situation  to  state  his  facts  in  such  a  way 
that  Parliament  eould  legislate  at  once; 
but  he  apprehended  he  had  made  out  a 
case  for  inquiry.  He  had  been  told  it 
would  be  said,*  *'  Although  you  do  not  wish 
to  pledge  the  House  upon  the  question  of 
marriage  within  prohibited  degrees,  the 
very  granting  this  commission  will  raise 
a  doubt  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed." But  was  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
raise  that  doubt,  that  this  Motion  should 
be  carried  ?  Was  not  the  question  being 
canvassed  in  every  society  ?  Was  not  the 
crying  evil  such  as  must,  sooner  or  later, 
force  itself  upon  the  House  ?  Was  it  not 
best  to  make  inquiry  at  once,  that  the  new 
Parliament  might  have  the  facts  before  it? 
If  her  could  conceive  that  it  could  do  any 
injury  to  society  to  alter  or  to  investigate 
the  law  which  was  supposed  to  prohibit 
marriage  with  a  wife's  sister,  he  would  be 
the  last  to  propose  it.  But  what  was  the 
case  in  other  Christian  and  Protestant 
countries?  Why,  we  were  almost  alone 
in  this  regulation,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  cantons  of  Switxerland,  and 
those  certainly  not  the  most  likely  to  be 
followed  by  us  as  legislators.  When  the 
same  Sovereign  ruled  these  dominions  and 
Hanover,  he  was  in  the  habit — George  III. 
was  in  the  constant  habi1r^-of  granting  dis- 
pensations to  enable  persons  in  Hanover  to 
marry,  notwithstanding  a  relationship  which 
was  supposed  to  make  a  marriage  between 
them  uidawful  here — ^it  was  the  custom 
and  the  law  of  Hanover.    In  France  these 
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marriageB  were  allowed  by  dLn^ensation 
preyious  to  the  Eevolution;  at  the  Rero- 
liition  there  was  no  law  upon  the  subject 
for  a  time.  Subsequently  a  commission 
was  issued,  and  their  opinion  was  in  farour 
of  such  marriages;  but  the  ultimate  result 
was,  that  they  were  prohibited,  as  the 
marriages  of  uncles  and  nieces  were  pro- 
hibitedy  though  the  extraordinary  distinc- 
tion was  drawn,  that  a  dispensation  might 
be  obtained  in  the  latter  case.  In  1832, 
after  the  experience  of  a  great  many  years, 
France  returned  to  the  law  which  existed 
prior  to  the  Beyolution;  and  nothing  was 
80  easy  as  to  obtain  the  dispensation  ne- 
cessary for  contracting  such  marriages. 
In  that  country  provisions  were  introduced 
into  the  law  which  proTonted  the  possi- 
bility of  these  marriages  being  turned  to 
immoral  purposes.  The  only  objection  to 
the  Motion  which  on  the  present  occasion 
he  would  renture  to  nieet,  was  the  objec- 
tion that,  in  raising  doubts  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  instituting  an  inquiry,  the  peace  of 
families  would  be  disturbed.  But  it  was 
disturbed  as  the  law  existed.  No  young 
woman,  it  might  be  alleged,  could  incur 
blame  for  taking  charge  of  the  family  of 
her  deceased  sister  under  their  own  roof. 
He  denied  the  yaUdity  of  the  argument — 
he  denied  the  fact.  Gould  a  young  woman 
with  safety  go  to  reside  with  her  brother- 
in-law  when  he  was  a  widower?  Gould 
she  do  so  without  bringing  reflections  on 
her  own  character?  Among  the  middle 
classes,  for  example,  the  result  of  investi- 
gation showed  that  she  could  not.  A  cor- 
respondent, who  had  taken  pains  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  state  of  feel- 
ing on  the  subject,  said— « 

"  In  regard  to  the  position  of  a  deceased  wile's 
sister,  who,  as  the  law  now  stands,  after  her  sis- 
ter's death,  resides  in  the  house  of  the  widower,  I 
found  it  everywhere  acknowledged  that  no  woman 
could  without  proToking  scandal  liye  permanently 
with  the  husband  of  her  deceased  sister.  In  the 
middle  classes,  to  whom,  from  various  causes,  the 
idea  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is 
perfectly  &miliar,  the  progress  of  scandal,  where 
the  parties  live  together,  is  rapid  and  decided ;  for 
if  circumstances  make  a  match  of  the  kind  feasible 
— ^the  state  of  the  law  being  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion— ^it  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  neigh- 
bours as  the  best  thing  that  could  happen.  As  to 
the  lower  orders  of  society,  they  are  quite  inca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  considerations  of  re* 
fined  delicacy  on  which  the  law  has  been  defended ; 
and  during  an  inquiry  which  lasted  for  more  than 
two  months  I  did  not  meet  with  one  man  or  wo- 
man in  humble  life  who  considered  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister  improper.  You  wSl  draw 
your  own  conclusion  from  this  fiust." 


"  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  frequent 
instances  which  I  find  of  scandal  being  exceed- 
ingly busy  where  the  wife's  sister,  being  at  all  a 
young  person,  lives  in  the  house  of  a  widower.  I 
have  never  met  with  a  case  of  this  sort  without 
hearing,  more  or  less,  malicious  remarks,  and,  in 
many  cases,  from  the  very  persons  who  were  pro- 
fessing opinions  hostile  to  the  marriage  on  the 
ground  iJiat  they  ought  to  be  as  blather  and 
sister." 

A  young  woman,  then,  could  not  live  in 
the  house  of  her  brother-in-law,  after  the 
decease  of  her  sister,  without  scandal;  and 
that  such  was  the  case  appeared  further 
from  the  fact,  that  when  young  women 
who  were  willing  to  devote  their  care  and 
attention  to  the  children  of  a  deceased  sis- 
ter had  attempted  to  do  so,  they  had  not 
been  able  to  remain  in  such  a  position;  the 
parties  had  been  forced  to  set  the  law  at 
defiance,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  else- 
where that  sanction  to  their  marriage  which 
was  refused  in  this  country.  And,  fur- 
ther, could  it  be  denied  that  the  present 
law  led  to  inamoral  consequences?  Not 
long  ago  a  most  painful  case  came  before 
the  public  at  the  assizes  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties.  It  was  the  ease  of 
a  young  woman,  who,  up  to  that  time,  had 
borne  a  most  irreproachable  character,  and 
been  placed  in  a  most  respectable  station; 
she  resided  with  her  brother-in-law,  and 
assisted  him  in  the  post-office.  They 
formed  an  attachment,  and  applied  to  two 
clergymen  of  the  town  with  the  view  of 
being  married.  But  both  clergymen  re- 
fused to  celebrate  the  marriage.  Not  long 
after,  that  unfortunate  young  woman  was 
tried  as  a  common  felon;  and  though  the 
prosecution  failed  to  bring  home  the  charge 
on  which  she  was  arraigned,  there  was  no 
doubt  from  the  evidence  that  criminal  in- 
tercourse had  taken  place  between  the  par- 
ties. He  thought  he  had  shown  how  inju- 
riously the  great  uncertainty  of  the  law  in 
its  present  state  affected  society;  and  the 
evils  to  which  it  had  given  rise  established 
the  necessity' for  instituting  inquiry.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  remarkable  petition  from 
the  city  of  Lincoln,  signed  by  all  the  clergy 
with  the  exception  of  the  dean.  The  peti- 
tion was  as  follows : — 


Another  correspondent  said — 


"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  petitioners,  it  is  of 
the  last  importance  that  the  law  affecting  the  va- 
lidity of  marriages  and  the  legitimacy  of  children 
shovdd  be  clear  and  well-defined.  Thai,  as  your 
petitioners  are  informed,  the  effect  of  the  law  as 
It  now  stands,  admits  of  great  doubt  in  cases  of 
marriages  with,  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  which  are 
of  the  most  common  occurrence.  That,  although 
your  petitioners  are  by  no  means  advocates  for 
such  marriages,  they  humbly  conceive,  that  as  the 
uncertainty  of  the  law  may  have  tended  to  enoour- 
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of  lawmalcers,  a  Bingulai*  reason  for  altering 
the  law,  not  that  it  was  wrong,  but  that 
it  had  been  broken?  The  opinion  of  a 
clergyman  here,  and  a  lawyer  there,  and 
a  solicitor  in  some  other  place,  who  had 
aided  in  the  inyasion  and  infraction  of 
the  law,  had  been  quoted;  but  for  his  (Sir 
R.  Inglis's)  part,  he  had  always  held 
that  the  opimons  of  those  who  kept  the 
law,  were  entitled  to  far  more  respect  than 
the  opinions  or  the  wishes  of  those  who 
violated  it.  As  it  so  happened  that  he 
was  the  individual  who  had  first  urged 
the  House  to  refuse  leare  to  Lord  Fran- 
cis Egerton  to  bring  in  such  a  Bill,  he 
did  not  consider  it  was  taking  an  undue 
liberty  with  the  House  when  he  in  some 
degree  repeated  the  arguments  which  the 
House  had  considered  sufficient  to  justify 
such  an  unusual  course  as  that  of  refusing 
leave  to  bring  in  a  BiU,  particularly  when 
asked  by  an  individual — ^ne  would  not  say 
80  high  in  station,  for  he  left  that  out  of 
view  altogether,  but— of  such  high  talent 
and  personal  character  as  Lord  Francis 
Egerton.  But  still,  not  his  talents,  not  his 
station,  not  his  personal  character,  could 
induce  the  House  to  consent  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  make  this  alteration ;  and,  there- 
fore, without  meaning  any  disrespect  to 
bis  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  S. 
Wortley),  he  had  been  anxious  to  rise  be- 
fore the  Secretary  of  State  rose,  in  order 
to  make  his  appeal  to  the  House,  when  it 
was  less  committed,  to  do  that  which  they 
had  done  four  years  ago.  On  that  occe- 
sion  he  had  stated,  in  substance  at  least, 
that  he  regarded  the  practice  to  which  the 
sanction  of  the  law  was  now  invoked  as  one 
which  was  contrary  to  the  general  interests 
of  society,  because  hazardous  to  the  peace 
and  purity  of  families;  that  it  was  op- 
posed to  Scripture  rule,  and,  although  he 
did  not  lay  undue  stress  upon  the  canons 
of  the  Church,  either  of  our  own  Church  or 
the  Church  of  the  earlier  ages,  still  he  did 
feel  that  the  practice,  which  for  a  great 
many  centuries  had  been  enforced,  was, 
at  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
canons,  and  was  directly  contrary  to  what 
was  now  sought  to  be  established.  He  appre- 
hended that  no  real  doubt  existed,  so  far 
as  the  decisions  of  the  law  were  concerned 
— ^he  did  not  speak  of  the  opinions  of  indi- 
vidual lawyers — ^that  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment the  one  degree  which  was  now  sought 
to  be  blotted  out  of  the  list  of  prohibited 
degrees,  was  ipso  facto  prohibited.  He 
saw  no  occasion  then  for  appointing  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law. 
That  point  was  conceded.    The  state  of  the 
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law  was,  that  a  marriage  of  this  kind  was 
within  the  prohibited  degrees,  and  was  not 
valid  in  law.  If  that  were  so  then,  and 
having  no  doubt  that  it  was  right  to  main- 
tain the  law  in  this  state,  he  considered  it 
inexpedient  to  appoint  a  conunission  to  in- 
quire into  that  matter.  He  believed  that 
tne  existing  state  of  the  civil  law  only  came 
ia  aid  of  the  canon  law — that  it  directly  fol- 
lowed out  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  immemorial  prac- 
tice of  the  Church.  He  admitted  that, 
totidem  verbis,  the  marriages  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  legalize  were  not  prohib- 
ited by  the  Levitical  law  ;  but  he  asked  if 
they  were  not  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  as 
completely  prohibited  as  anything  could  be? 
Could  any  human  being  contend,  for  in- 
stance, that  when  the  Levitical  law  pro- 
hibited the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his 
daughter's  daughter,  it  did  not  also  pro- 
hibit him  from  marrying  his  daughter  ?  He 
therefore  maintained  that  the  absence  of 
a  direct  prohibition  against  a  man  marrying 
two  sisters  in  succession  was  no  proof  that 
such  was  not  contrair  to  that  law.  It  had 
been  often  held,  as  a  deduction  from  the  Le- 
vitical law,  that  the  marriage  of  one  woman 
to  two  brothers  in  succession  was  illegal;  and 
did  it  not  follow  that  the  marriage  of  one 
man  to  two  sisters  in  succession  was  equal- 
ly so  ?  He  now  came  to  a  different  branch 
of  the  subject,  namely,  the  practical  effects 
of  the  aamisslbility  of  the  marriage  of  a 
man  with  two  sisters  in  succession  upon 
the  habits  of  families.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  stated — and  he  had 
seen  similar  statements  in  a  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  Campbell  Foster — a  most  elaborate 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and  probably  com- 
prising all  that  could  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
proposition — he  found  there  statements  si- 
milar to  those  which  had  been  quoted  by  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  showing  the 
hardships  which  were  inflicted  by  prohibit- 
ing a  man  from  taking  his  wife's  sister  to 
be  a  second  mother  to  the  orphan  children. 
Now,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knew  a  case  in 
which,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  sister  of 
the  deceased  wife  felt  that  on  entering  the 
house  of  her  brother-in-law  she  was  as  safe 
and  as  much  above  scandal  as  if  she  had 
really  been  his  own  sister,  several  children 
of  a  very  tender  age  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  care  which  they  had  since 
enjoyed  till  they  arrived  at  mature  years. 
If  then  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man could  produce  an  instance  in  which 
great  evils  had  arisen  from  this  law,  h6 
could  thus  quote  one  in  which  great  bles- 
sings had  occurred — blessmgs  wmch  would 
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most  certeinlj  have  been  withheld  if  the 
young  ladj  who  succeeded  to  the  charge 
of  the  orphan  children  had  erer  sapposed 
it  possible  that  she  could  hare  been  the 
wife  of  their  father.  He  beliered  that  so 
long  as  a  feeling  of  sanctity  attached  to 
that  relation,  no  improper  feelings  were 
likelj  to  exist  between  these  parties,  any 
more  than  between  the  nearest  blood  rela- 
tions ;  but  the  moment  they  were  placed  in 
a  different  position,  and  allowed  to  occupy 
a  place  in  each  other's  affections  which  the 
law  at  present  refused,  from  that  moment 
ihey  were  placed  in  a  way  of  temptation 
from  which  they  were  at  present  exempted; 
and  exactly  in  that  proportion  the  law  would 
deprive  the  orphan  children  of  tiie  benefit  of 
that  protection  which  they  might  otherwise 
enjoy.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
retaining  the  opinions  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed on  the  last  occasion  on  which  the 
subject  had  been  brought  forward — and 
believing  from  the  general  practice  of  the 
House  in  former  cases  tiiat  inquiry  would 
lead  to  concession — ^he  deprecated  the  in- 
quiry which  was  now  requested.  It  might 
be,  that  the  concession  would  not  be  such 
as  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentieman 
asked  for,  or  which  the  petitioners  desired 
to  obtain ;  but  it  would  be  such  as  would 
unsettle  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  lead 
them  to  conclusions  alike  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  native  and  the  practice  of  the 
Church ;  it  would  be  such  as  would  unsettie 
the  minds  of  the  people  without  conferring 
any  corresponding  benefit,  inasmuch  as  the 
toud  number  of  persons  who  were  affected 
by  the  existing  law  was  exceedingly  small 
in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and  was  not  such  as  would  justify  any  great 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially on  a  subject  so  important  as  the 
sanctity  of  marriage.  For  these  reasons 
he  opposed  the  Motion. 

Mr.  M0NC|CT0N  MILNES  said,  he 
could  not  help  accusing  the  hon.  Baronet 
of  having  earned  the  House  further  into 
the  subject  than  he  was  entitled  to  do  from 
the  speech  of  his  right  hon  Friend  (Mr.  S. 
Wortley).  His  right  hon.  Friend  had  ab- 
stained so  carefully  from  entering  into  the 
real  merits  of  the  subject,  as  a  question  of 
discussion,  and  had  confined  himself  so 
completely  to  the  task  of  showing  that  the 
question  was  involved  in  doubt,  that  he 
thought  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
which  had  exhibited  all  that  could  be  said 
on  his  side  of  the  question,  was  rather  in- 
convenient on  the  present  occasion,  be- 
cause, the  Government  having  agreed  to 
the  Commisaion,  it  was  not  desirable  to 


enter  into  the  general  questioii,  which  thej 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  HwnMitig 
on  a  future  occasion.  He,  tiberefore,  wonll 
not  have  risen  except  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  hb  sincere  thanks  to  his  right  hon. 
Friend  for  having  brought  the  question  be- 
fore the  House.  On  a  former  occasion  he 
did  not  think  it  right  to  register  hb  vote. 
as  he  did  not  feel  it  was  one  on  which  he 
could  entirely  make  up  hb  mind;  but,  as 
far  as  the  present  question  was  concerned, 
he  felt  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  something  should  be  done.  He  was 
confirmed  in  uiis  by  all  he  had  seen  about 
him  in  hb  little  sphere,  as  he  imagined 
what  he  had  seen  was  not  the  exceptioa, 
but  tiie  rule  of  what  was  going  on  in  Eng- 
land generally.  He  was  convinced  that 
something  was  necessary  to  be  done  for 
the  peace,  not  of  the  upper  classes  of  so- 
ciety, who  might  be  supposed  in  a  great 
degree  able  to  protect  wemselves,  bat  for 
the  sake  of  the  lower  classes,  who  could 
not.  He  pressed  upon  the  hon.  Baronet 
and  the  House  thb  important  fact,  that  on 
this  question  the  public  opinion  of  England 
did  not  generally  support  the  law ;  and 
that  where  thb  was  Uie  case  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  some  change  should  take 
nlace 

Db.  NICHOLL  said,  tiiat  he  retained 
the  opinion  which  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
EUesmere  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  hb 
Bill  he  recorded  in  common  with  a  great 
majority  of  the  House,  in  unison  with  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  speech  then  de- 
livered by  his  lamented  Friend  Sir  W.  Fol- 
lett.  His  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  not  dealt  quite  fairly  with  that  eminent 
indiridual  when  he  referred  to  hb  opinion 
as  being  favourable  to  the  object  which  he 
had  in  view;  because,  when  be  was  called 
upon— on  the  occasion  of  Lord  £llesmere*s 
Motion — to  express  an  opinion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  propriety  of  altering  the  law, 
he  declared  Uiat  he  felt  a  decided  objection 
to  it.  He  wbhed  that  hb  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  omitted  from  hb  Mo- 
tion the  words  which  called  for  inquiry  into 
the  operation  of  the  law.  It  did  not  ^ 
pear  reasonable,  that  because  certain  per- 
sons thought  proper  to  evade  the  operation 
of  the  law,  that  circumstance  should  be 
made  the  subject  of  inqnirr  by  a  commis- 
sion. The  circumstance  which  principally 
reconciled  him  to  the  appointment  or  the 
Commission  was,  that  it  would  extend  its 
inquiries  to  the  effect  of  marriages  abroad. 
It,  however,  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of 
doubt,  from  the  terms  of  the  Motion,  whe- 
ther Us  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  in* 
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tended  the  inquiiy  of  the  Commission  to 
apply  to  marriages  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  consanguinity. 

Mr.  STUART  WORTLE Y  said,  it  was 
intended  that  the  Commission  should  in- 
quire into  the  operation  of  the  marriage 
law,  as  related  to  the  prohibited  decrees  ot 
affinity  in  this  country;  and  then — as  a 
perfectly  distinct  question — into  marriages 
solemnized  abroad,  whether  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees  of  affinity  or  not. 

Mr.  WATSON  said,  that  the  present 
state  of  the  law  was  unsatisfactory;  and 
when  it  appeared  that  within  the  period  of 
eight  years  no  fewer  than  1,600  instances 
of  marriages  withm  the  prohibited  degrees 
had  occmred,  that  fact,  of  itself,  rendered 
it  incumbent  on  the  House  to  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  subject. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

IRISH  FISHERIES. 

Sir  H.W.BARRON  said,  that  the  object 
of  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
was  to  give  profitable  employment  to  a 
large  body  of  the  Irish  people,  amounting, 
according  to  his  calculation,  to  400,000  per- 
sons, including  the  families  of  ^e  fisner- 
men.  Looking  to  the  important  measure 
which  was  about  to  be  put  into  operation 
in  Ireland — ^he  referred  to  the  Poor  Relief 
Act — it  was  necessary  to  find  employment 
for  the  people,  otherwise  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences  would  ensue.  It  was 
notorious  that  the  Irish  fisheries  were  not 
in  the  same  flourishing  condition  as  those 
of  Scotland;  and  that  was  attributable  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  former  not  having 
obtained  as  much  encouragement  from 
Parliament  as  the  latter.  It  appeared 
from  a  return  which  he  moved  for  in  1835 
that  during  the  ten  years  preceding  that 
date,  Parliament  voted  143,7912.  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  Scotch  fisheries, 
whilst,  for  the  same  period,  only  12,0002. 
were  voted  to  effect  a  similar  object  in  Ire- 
land. In  consequence  of  the  fostering 
care  which  the  Legislature  had  extended 
to  them,  the  Scotch  fisheries  had  become 
the  most  prosperous  in  Europe,  not  except- 
ing even  tiie  Dutch.  It  was  a  melancholy 
fact,  as  regarded  Ireland,  that  Scotch  fish 
of  the  value  of  50,0002.  were  annually  im- 
ported into  that  country,  and  purchased  by 
the  poor  people;  whilst,  upon  their  own 
coast,  witnin  sight  of  the  land,  were  my- 
riads of  fish,  which  were  never  caught. 
Scotch  fish  sold  in  the  port  of  Dublin  for 
172.  a  ton,  whilst  Irish  curers  would  be  able 
to  sell  with  a  profit  at  72.  per  ton,  if  the 
fish  were  only  caught.    The  six  curing- 


houses  and  two  depots  which  the  Govern- 
ment recently  established  in  Ireland,  had 
been  attended  with  signal  success;  and  that 
should  encourage  them  to  proceed  further 
in  the  same  course.  This  was  not  an  ex- 
clusively Irish  question;  it  was  one  in 
which  the  people  of  England  were  inti- 
mately interested ;  for,  if  employment 
should  be  found  for  the  Irish  people  at 
home,  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  immi- 
grate into  this  country,  to  deprive  the  la- 
bourers here  of  the  employment  which  was 
their  natural  inheritance,  and  bring  disease 
into  the  heart  of  the  land.  It  was  his  wish 
that  the  number  of  curing-houses  in  Ireland 
should  be  extended  to  100,  and  that  in- 
spectors should  be  established  along  the 
coast.  He  intended  to  move  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  the  inquiry  which  would  be  dele- 
gated to  that  Committee  would  not  occupy 
much  time,  for  he  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce six  witnesses  of  high  character  and 
great  experience  on  the  subject  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  whose  evidence 
would  satisfy  the  House  and  the  country 
of  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  measure 
which  he  recommended.  No  man  could 
be  more  disposed  than  he  was  to  acknow- 
ledge warmly  the  sympathy  which  the 
English  people  had  displayed  for  the  dis- 
tress of  the  Irish  nation;  but  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  go  further,  and  find  employ- 
ment for  the  Irish.  The  accounts  which 
he  had  recently  received  from  Ireland 
were  of  the  most  distressing  character. 
The  farmers  were  discharging  their  la- 
bourers and  the  gentry  their  servants, 
whilst  the  shopkeepers  in  the  towns  had 
no  business  to  transact.  Mechanics,  also, 
of  every  class,  were  unable  to  obtain 
employment,  and  were  being  placed  on 
the  relief  lists.  He  assured  the  House 
that  this  was  not  an  exaggerated  picture  of 
the  present  state  of  Ireland.  It  was  not 
his  mtention  in  bringing  forward  this 
Motion  to  impute  the  slightest  blame  to 
the  Government.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  the  present  was  the  first  Go- 
vernment which  had  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  at  regarded  the  Irish 
fisheries.  He  desired  only  that  they 
should  go  further,  and  for  that  purpose 
it  was  desirable  that  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  should  be  fortified 
with  the  evidence  which  would  be  given 
before  a  Committee,  and  which  he  might 
make  the  groundwork  of  a  comprehen- 
sive measure  to  be  introduced  during  the 
present  or  in  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment.   He  moved  that — 
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«  A  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  means  of  improTing  the  Fisheries  in  Ire- 
land, and  thereby  idfording  profltable  employ- 
ment." 

Mb.  LABOUGHERE  admitted  the  great 
importance  of  tbe  subject  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  by  his  hon.  Friend. 
There  existed  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland  a 
mine  of  wealth,  of  which  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  OTor-estimate  the  value,  which 
would  not  only  yield  supplies  of  food  and 
give  employment  to  the  people,  but  rear 
up  a  hardy  race  of  seamen  as  fit  to  defend 
their  country  in  time  of  war,  as  to  supply 
her  with  the  means  of  subsistence  in  time 
of  peace.  This  question  had  occupied  much 
of  the  attention  of  the  present  and  of  pre- 
ceding Governments.  Several  Committees 
and  Commissions  had  been  appointed,  and 
there  were  abundant  means  on  the  Table  of 
acquiring  information.  A.  series  of  mea- 
sures, founded  on  the  information  that  had 
been  obtained,  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Government,  and  which  were  in  progress; 
and,  judging  from  the  experience  that  had 
been  had,  very  important  and  beneficial  re- 
sults might  be  expected.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  referred  to  the  Scotch  fisheries;  but 
he  believed  that  the  growth  of  those  fish- 
eries was  more  to  be  attributed  to  the 
energy  of  private  enterprise  in  that  country 
than  to  anything  derived  from  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Government  in  the  shape  of 
bounties — a  system  persevered  in  at  a 
great  expense— or  in  the  estabUshing  a 
large  staff  of  commissioners.  At  the  same 
time  he  did  not  deny  that  there  might  be 
modes  in  which  the  assistance  of  (Tovem- 
ment  or  of  Parliament  might  be  extended 
to  these  fisheries,  without  unduly  interfe- 
ring with  that  private  enterprise  which  he 
looked  to  as  the  only  safe  foundation  for 
ameliorative  measures  in  Ireland.  One  of 
those  methods  was  the  constructing  of 
fishery  piers  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  at 
many  parts  of  which  they  were  much 
wanted,  for  although  there  were  good  fish- 
eries, there  were  no  harbours  for  the  fisher- 
men to  resort  to  in  stress  of  weather.  Par- 
liament had  already  devoted  large  sums  to 
this  purpose.  The  late  Government  had 
very  properly  proposed  a  sum  of  50,0001. 
by  way  of  free  gift  towards  erectmg  these 
piers;  and,  the  present  Government  had, 
during  the  present  Session,  proposed  a  sum 
of  40,000i.  for  the  same  purpose.  He 
trusted  Parliament,  in  its  liberality,  would 
enable  the  Government  to  devote  yet  fur- 
ther sums  in  the  same  manner,  which,  as 
not  interfering  with  private  enterprise,  he 
viewed  aa  a  perfectly  legitimate  waj  of  eji* 


tending  assistance.  Another  mode  which. 
the  Government  had  recently  adopted  in 
Ireland,  and  which  had  product  most  be* 
neficial  results  as  far  as  it  had  gone,  was 
to  a  certain  degree  liable  to  the  objection 
of  interference  with  private  enterprise;  bat 
at  the  same  time,  so  far  from  that  having 
been  practically  the  case,  it  would,  he  be- 
lieved, stimulate  enterprise  by  showing  the 
successful  and  profitable  results  to  be  ob- 
tained from  following  the  plan  which  the 
Government  had  adopted.  He  alluded  to 
the  curing  stations  established  on  different 
parts  of  the  coast,  the  operation  of  which 
he  had  most  anxiously  watched  during  the 
short  time  they  had  been  in  existence. 
The  results  had  pven  him  the  most  lively 
satisfaction,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope 
that,  little  as  was  the  cost,  and  working 
as  they  did  in  a  most  unostentatious  man- 
ner, most  important  benefits  would  arise  in 
regard  to  the  fisheries  of  Ireland.  The 
Government  had  established  six  of  these 
curing  stations  on  different  parts  of  the 
coast,  selecting  those  spots  where  the  fish- 
eries were  known  to  be  good,  and  yet 
where  there  was  no  private  trade  to  inter- 
fere with.  In  those  six  places,  out  of  a 
sum  of  5,0002.,  which  was  not  voted  bj 
Parliament,  but  taken  fit>m  the  Reprodoc* 
tive  Loan  Fund — ^with  these  small  means 
the  Government  had  been  enabled  to  es- 
tablish those  six  stations,  upon  the  simple 
principle  of  app<Hnting  .at  each  of  those 
stations  an  agent,  in  whom  they  could  con- 
fide. They  also  appointed  experienced 
Scotch  curers,  who  could  cure  we  fish  in 
the  best  manner,  and  gave  out  that  they 
would  buy,  at  a  fair  price,  aU  the  fish  that 
should  be  brought  to  them  for  sale.  Thej 
had  thus  established  regular  markets  for 
those  fishermen  who  chose  to  bring  in  their 
fish  for  sale.  By  doing  this,  and  by  es* 
tablishing  dep6ts  for  sah,  which  salt  they 
sold  in  small  quantities,  at  cost  price,  to 
any  parties  who  wished  to  buy  it  to  cue 
their  fish;  and  by  applying  sums  of  money 
in  the  purchase  of  tackle  and  hooks,  and 
things  of  that  description,  which  they  also 
retaued  at  cost  price  to  such  fishermen  as 
would  purchase  them;  by  these  simple 
means,  without  an  expensive  machinery,  or 
large  staff  of  inspectors,  and  without  inter- 
fering with  private  enterprise,  the  results, 
as  they  appeared  from  the  stations  whick 
he  had  established,  were  sufficient  to  show 
that  they  were  in  ihe  right  track  in  follow- 
ing this  plan;  they  might  hope  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner  to  promote  the  fisheries 
of  Ireland  by  this  means,  to  an  extent  they 
could  scarcdy  anticipate  when  the  ackeBo 
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was  proposed.  The  system  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
name  he  could  not  mention  without  stat- 
ing how  much  the  country  was  indehted  to 
him  for  the  care  and  attention  he  had  de- 
voted to  it;  he  referred  to  Mr.  Mulvany,  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  the  superintendent  of 
the  curing  stations,  who  had  been  able  to 
produce  the  most  gratifying  restdts  by  the 
way  in  which  the  fish  had  been  cured.  His 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  H.  W.  Bairon),  in  bring- 
ing forward  his  Motion,  said  it  was  a  grieT- 
ous  thing  that  the  Scotch  fishermen  and 
etirers  should  be  able  to  catch  and  cure 
their  fish  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and 
entirely  monopolize  the  fish  market  with 
the  fish  so  caught,  while  the  Irish  neglect 
to  fish  upon  their  own  coasts.  He  was  not, 
he  hoped,  addressing  any  Scotch  Gentle- 
men who  might  take  alarm  at  what  he  was 
about  to  state;  but  the  result  of  the  system 
to  which  he  had  been  adverting  was  this, 
the  fish  thus  cured  was  driving  out  of  the 
Irish  market  the  Scotch  fishermen,  and 
the  Irish  fishermen  were  enabled  to  under- 
sell the  Scotch  fishermen  in  the  markets  of 
Ireland.  Some  other  incidental  advantages 
had  occurred  from  the  establishment  of 
those  fishing  stations,  which  as  yet,  he 
should  observe,  were  only  in  their  infancy, 
and  there  had  not  yet  been  time  to  deve- 
lop their  resources.  It  had  turned  out 
that  the  establishment  of  the  Government 
stations,  and  the  example  which  they  had 
set,  were  already  beginning  to  attract  the 
observation  of  private  speculators,  who  see- 
ing the  Government  success  were  imitating 
the  example.  And  that  was  just  what  he 
wanted  to  see,  for  nothing  would  be  more 
absurd  than  for  the  Government  to  under- 
take on  a  great  scale  to  catch  and  cure  the 
fish  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  or  embark  in 
a  great  commercial  occupation  of  that  de- 
scription. That  was  not  the  province  of 
Government.  By  embarking  in  such  trans- 
actions they  might  only  do  mischief;  they 
would  of  course  drive  out  of  the  market  all 
private  speculators;  and  great  fisheries 
could  only  be  conducted  in  Ireland,  as  in 
other  countries,  by  private  enterprise,  and 
by  that  activity  which  the  stimulus  of  self- 
interest  always  applies  to  the  commercial 
pursuits  of  any  branch  of  the  community. 
It  would  appear  that  speculators  in  Eng- 
land were  turning  their  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  sending  off  boats  to  the  fishing 
stations  oh  the  Irish  coast.  He  held  that 
to  be  desirable,  and  had  got  a  letter  that 
day  respecting  a  vessel  that  had  arrived 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  from  Graves- 

endy  sent  there  hy  a  gentleman  connected 


with  fisheries  in  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  the  experiment  whether  he  could 
there  successfully  practise  this  branch  of 
trade.  The  following  is  the  letter  to  which 
he  referred : — 

"  Shortly  after  posting  my  letters  yesterday, 
there  arriyed  in  this  bay  a  fishing-smack  from 
Qravesend.  I  spoke  to  the  captain,  who  knows 
but  little  more  than  tiiat  he  has  been  sent  by  a 
Mr.  Dicers,  from  Pimlico,  London,  to  fish  in  this 
neighbourhood.  I  went  on  board  this  morning, 
and  found  her  fitted  out  in  first-rate  order,  lines, 
hooks,  trawls,  and  new  netsi  plentiful  and  strong ; 
50  ton  vessel,  name  P<ieific,  Captain  J.  Negus. 
She  has  a  fine  well,  boxes,  nit,  and  every  other 
requisite  on  board." 

Now  this  showed  that  the  result  which  they 
were  desirous  of  producing,  was,  by  means 
of  this  system,  actually  taking  place,  name* 
ly,  that  private  speculators  were  turning 
their  attention  to  this  branch  of  industry. 
He  hoped  ther  would  be  induced  by  the 
example  of  the  Govemment  to  embark 
more  largely  in  it;  and  if  that  were  the 
ease  the  most  important  advantages  would 
be  conferred  on  the  most  valuable  branch 
of  national  industry  in  Ireland.  Another 
exeellent  etfect  produced  by  those  curing 
stations  was,  that  they  supplied  a  sort  H 
education  for  the  fishermen  of  the  coast 
where  they  were  established.  Several  cir- 
cumstances had  been  communicated  to  hira 
to  i^ow  that  this  was  the  fact,  and  that 
the  fishermen  were  beginning  to  come  for 
instruction  and  advice  to  the  persons  oon-^ 
nected  with  those  establishments.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  letter  on  this  subject  from 
Kinsale,  from  ^e  individual  who  was  the 
Commissioner  for  fisheries  on  that  coast. 
He  stated — 

"  The  Baltimore  station,  where  just  enough  fish 
has  been  purchased  to  show  what  a  contrast  there 
is  between  things  done  well  and  ill,  has  become  a 
regular  traiiUBg  Mhool.  Yesterday  I  was  exhorted 
by  a  respectable  man  residing  on  the  coast,  nearly 
twenty  miles  from  the  station,  to  permit  him  to 
send  two  sons  to  lodge  in  Baltimore,  and  to  be 
trained  by  our  curer. 

They  had  adopted  a  better  mode  of  curing 
fish  than  that  which  had  previously  been 
practised  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  that  led 
to  important  results  with  regard  to  the 
curing  of  fish,  which  of  course  were  abso- 
lutely requisite,  if  it  were  to  be  expected 
that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  it  in  the 
market.  The  principle  on  which  they  had 
acted  was  so  well  laid  down  in  the  report 
of  Mr.  Mulvany,  which  had  been  recently 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  should  read  a  short  extract 
from  that  report,  as  comprising,  in  a  com- 
pendious form  and  most  clear  language,  the 
principle  on  which  Goremment  had  acted. 
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[The  right  hon.  GenilemAB  read  an  ex- 
tract,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
writer  was  favourahle  to  the  establishment 
of  curing  stores,  and  markets  to  ensure  a 
steady  demand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fisheries.]     Those  were  the  principles  on 
which  those  curing  stations  had  been  es- 
tablished; and  he  trusted,  from  what  he 
had  stated  to  the  House,  that  the  House 
would  be   of  the  same  opinion  he  was, 
namely,  that  those  establishments  had  been 
productive  of  the  best  results,  and  that 
they  might  fairly  expect  from  those  sources 
a  great  stimulus  to  this  branch  of  industry 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland.     With  regard  to 
what  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  H.  W.  Bar- 
ren) had  said,  as  to  the  different  manner 
in  which  Parliament  had  treated  Scotland 
and  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  fisheries,  he  had  only  to  say 
that  if  he  thought  it  would  be  really  bene- 
ficial to  the  Irish  fisheries  to  resort  to  that 
mode  of  encouragement  which  Parliament 
had  adopted  towards  Scotland  in  former 
years,  but  which  was  now  abandoned— 
namely,  to  give  bounties — ^he  should  recom- 
mend it;  but  he  behered  it  had  failed  no- 
toriously in  Scotland.    He  beliered  it  would 
equally  fail  in  Ireland;  and  he  could  not 
advise  the  House  to  adopt  any  such  plan. 
But  as  to  the  other  mode  adverted  to, 
namely,  the  advancing  of  money  for  the 
construction  of  small  fishing  piers,  he  ad- 
mitted that  up  to  the  last  two  years,  any 
Irish  Member  might  justly  say,   "  You 
gave  money  to  Scotland  for  this  purpose, 
but  not  to  Ireland."    But  during  the  last 
two  years,  that  could  not  be  said.     The 
late  Government  gave  50,000{.  last  year, 
and  a  sum  of  40,000{.  was  given  in  the 
present  Session  at  the  instance  of  the  pre- 
sent Government.  They  had  also  advanced 
money  on  loan  to  those  proprietors  who 
were  willing  to  establish   fishing  piers  in 
connexion  with  their  properties;  and  he 
felt  that  his  hon.  Friend  could  no  longer 
say  that  Parliament  had  shown  any  want 
of  the  desire  to  establish  .fisheries  in  Ire- 
land, when  they  had  thus  liberally  given 
money — which  ho  thought  had  been  bene- 
ficial— ^for  the  purpose;    and  he  trusted 
those  sums  would  be  augmented  at  future 
periods,  for  the  same  purpose.     On  this 
point  he  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  passage  in  a  very  able 
historical  sketch  by  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  and  to  the  results  of  his  know- 
ledge and  experience,  and  the  doctrine  that 
was  laid  down  very  clearly  and  fully  in 
this  extract : — 

•*  ^n  retracing  the  fitcts  spread  throogh  a  pe- 


riod of  more  than  two  oonturiet,  tho  reader  caa- 
BOt  but  be  stniek  with  the  repeated  frifairee  of 
BnoceniTe  efforts  to  create  a  domestic  ftihery  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland.  By  some  these 
are  attributed  to  eirors  of  management,  and  to  a 
jMremature  abandonment  of  the  measnres  of  en- 
couragement; and  the  averment  perhaps  may  be 
partly  true ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  overtook  the 
fiust,  that,  amidst  all  the  efforts  of  GoTenment, 
and  the  popular  enthusiasm  in  &TOur  of  flsheries, 
they  have  not  beena&vourite  speculation  with 
capitalists ;  so  that  mercantile  enterprise  has  been 
fitf-  from'  going  hand  in  hand  with  administrattTO 
liberality.  To  this  statement  the  Scotch  fishery 
alone  affords  an  exception ;  what  inference  should 
be  drawn  either  from  the  rule  or  frt>m  its  excep- 
tion, the  reader  will  determine  lor  himself;  but  it 
does  not  seem  too  much  to  aflirm,  on  experience 
of  the  past,  that,  whatever  value  to  indiriduals 
may  be  set  on  any  assistance  which  Government 
may  hereafter  tlunk  flt  to  afford  the  fishermen, 
through  any  better^irected  system  of  enoourace- 
ment,  the  trade  must  still  CTentually  stand  or  mil 
by  the  spontaneous  eflbrts  of  the  parties  intuiest 
ed,  and  the  stimulus  of  remunerative  markets.** 

It  was  to  remunerative  markets  he  looked 
for  the  development  of  the  Irish  fisheries; 
and  the  example  which,  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  the  Government  had  given,  would, 
he  hoped,  be  productive  of  benefidal  re- 
sults. He  believed  that  the  construction 
of  railways  in  Ireland  would  afford  a  very 
great  means  of  stimulating  Irish  fisheries. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  rail- 
way across  the  country  to  Galway,  and  an- 
other to  the  great  fishing  stations  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  would  have  that  effect, 
by  enabling  persons  to  bring  the  fish  from 
those  places  to  Dublin,  and  even  to  Eng- 
land. He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  concurred  in  what  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  George  Bentinck)  had  said  in 
that  respect;  although  he  did  not  concur 
with  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  exact  man- 
ner in  which  the  construction  of  raQways 
should  be  encouraged  in  Ireland;  he  con- 
curred with  the  noble  Lord  in  thinking 
that  a  railway  connecting  those  coasts  with 
Dublin,  would  afford  a  great  stimulus  to 
fisheries  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  think  he 
need  trouble  the  House  at  any  greater 
length  on  this  subject.  With  regard  to 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  for  a  Com- 
nuttee  of  Inquiry,  he  confessed  he  did  en- 
tertain veiy  great  doubts  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  agree  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  at  the  present  moment. 
He  put  it  to  his  hon.  Fnend,  whether  he 
would  advance  the  objects  he  had  in  view 
by  asking  the  House  to  grant  this  Commit- 
tee. What  had  the  Committee  to  inquire 
into  that  was  not  already  known  to  the 
House  ?  Abundant  information  on  the 
subject  was  in  their  possession;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  aubjeci  whieh  had  been  tho- 
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roughly  and  ably  iDTestigated  by  commis- 
Bions  over  and  oyer  again,  it  w^  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Irish  fisheries.  He  really  be- 
lieved that  on  every  question  relating  to 
it  they  had  the  most  ample  information; 
they  had  the  evidence  of  men  of  great  in- 
formation before  the  House.  However,  if 
that  were  his  only  objection  to  the  Motion, 
he  would  not,  on  a  question  thus  brought 
forward  by  an  Irish  Member,  offer  any  re- 
sistance to  it;  but  there  was  another  objec- 
tion of  a  practical  nature  which  had  been 
thrust  on  him,  and  he  could  not  help 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it; 
and  it  was  this.  At  this  moment  the  re- 
sult of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Irish 
fisheries  would  necessarily  call  a^ay  from 
the  duties  in  which  they  were  actively 
engaged  those  whose  time  was  most  va- 
luable, and  whose  absence  from  their 
duties  would  be  most  unfortunate.  It 
was  most  important  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  persons  who  were  prosecuting  the 
fishing  operations  should  not  be  interrupt- 
ed; and  he  did  not  think  any  advantage 
would  be  derived  from  any  inquiry  that 
was  instituted  on  the  subject,  commensu- 
rate to  the  evil  which  would  be  done  by 
taking  them  from  their  occupations.  Be- 
fore the  Session  was  closed,  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  lay  before  the  House  some  in- 
formation regarding  those  fishing  stations. 
He  was  not  able  to  say  whether,  before  the 
Session  closed,  there  would  be  that  com- 
plete information  —  information  so  com- 
plete as  to  enable  the  House  to  judge 
of  the  degree  of  success  that  had  at- 
tended it;  but  if  he  could  afford  more 
complete  information,  he  should  feel  great 

geasure  in  laying  it  before  the  House, 
owever,  at  the  present  time,  it  would,  he 
conceived,  be  premature  to  give  informa- 
tion respecting  those  curing  stations  when 
they  were  scarcely  established,  and  when 
the  o£Bcers  had  scarcely  brought  them  into 
operation.  He  entirely  agreed  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  question  brought  for- 
Wfu^  by  the  hon.  Member;  and  he  was 
anxious  to  contribute  in  every  way,  by  le- 
gitimate means,  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age the  fisheries  of  Ireland.  With  these 
observations  he  would  conclude,  by  stating 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  if  he  (Mr.  La- 
bouchere)  declined  to  accede  to  the  propo- 
sition to  grant  a  Committee,  it  was  be- 
cause abundant  information  on  the  subject 
was  already  on  the  Table  of  the  House; 
because,  also,  he  did  not  think  any  practi- 
cal advantage  would  result  from  the  in- 
quiry; and  he  did  not  wish  at  the  present 
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time  to  take  away  thoso  persons  to  whom 
he  had  already  referred,  from  their  duties 
in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee. 

Lord  G.  BBNTINCK:  Sir,  I  i-eaUy 
must  say  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down  has  given 
the  weakest  reaspns  I  ever  heard  for  re- 
fusing a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  fisheries  of  Ireland,  with  a 
view  to  their  encouragement.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  he  thinks  there  are 
already  before  the  House  the  most  abun- 
dant and  complete  materials  for  coming 
to  a  just  conclusion  on  this  subject;  yet 
I  apprehend  there  is  not  any  informa- 
tion that  was  not  in  its  possession  prior 
to  last  Session;  and,  if  I  remember  ' 
right,  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland,  we  are  in- 
formed by  Sir  Randolph  Routh  that  the 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  last  Session 
for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries  was 
so  cumbersome  in  its  provisions,  and  so 
impracticable  in  its  operation,  that  the 
intentions  of  Parliament  were  likely  to 
be  defeated.  Now,  this  proves  that  up 
to  the  conclusion  of  last  Session  the 
House  had  not  such  materials  before  it 
as  could  enable  it  to  arrive  at  a  just 
conclusion.  But  if  one  reason  more  than 
another  could  be  adduced  why  we  should 
have  an  inquiry  by  a  Committee  and  a 
report,  it  is  this—- that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  has  stated  that  it  is 
only  necessary  to  supply  a  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  Irish  fisheries  to  induce  the 
fishermen  to  undertake  the  catching  of  the 
fish.  Thus  it  is  proved,  on  the  authority 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  that 
which  has  passed  as  a  just  charge  against 
the  Irish  nation  is  a  calumny,  and  that 
the  Irish  fishermen  are  not  an  idle,  in- 
dolent, and  unenterprising  class  who  can- 
not be  tempted  by  any  inducement  to  go 
upon  the  deep  seas  and  catch  the  fish 
which  are  to  be  found  in  those  inexhaust- 
ible mines  of  wealth  that  abound  upon  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
if  this  proposed  inquiry  he  productive  of 
nothing  else,  enough  will  be  gained  to  jus- 
tify it  if  by  it  the  prejudices  of  the  English 
nation,  which  have  been  so  studiously 
roused  against  the  Irish  people  during  the 
last  six  months,  be  removed.  I  think  that  * 
such  an  inquiry  will  also  prove  the  facts 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
also  the  statements  so  ably  made  on  a  for- 
mer night  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Barn- 
staple (Mr.  M.  Gore)|  who  told  us  that  a  loan 
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[The  right  hon.  Gentleman  read  an  ex- 
tract, from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
writer  was  farourahle  to  tae  estahlishment 
of  curing  stores,  and  markets  to  ensure  a 
steady  demand  in  the  neighhourhood  of  the 
fisheries.]  Those  were  the  principles  on 
which  those  curing  stations  had  heen  es- 
tablished; and  he  trusted,  from  what  he 
had  stated  to  the  House,  that  the  House 
would  be  of  the  same  opinion  he  was, 
namely,  that  those  establishments  had  been 
productive  of  the  best  results,  and  that 
they  might  fairly  expect  from  those  sources 
a  great  stimulus  to  this  branch  of  industry 
on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  With  regard  to 
what  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  H.  W.  Bar- 
ren) had  said,  as  to  the  different  manner 
in  which  Parliament  had  treated  Scotland 
and  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  their  fisheries,  he  had  only  to  say 
that  if  he  thought  it  would  be  really  bene- 
ficial to  the  Irish  fisheries  to  resort  to  that 
mode  of  encouragement  which  Parliament 
had  adopted  towards  Scotland  in  former 
years,  but  which  was  now  abandoned-^ 
namely,  to  give  bounties — ^he  should  recom- 
mend it;  but  he  believed  it  had  failed  no- 
toriously in  Scotland.  He  believed  it  would 
equally  fail  in  Ireland;  and  he  could  not 
advise  the  House  to  adopt  any  such  plan. 
But  as  to  the  other  mode  adverted  to, 
namely,  the  advancing  of  money  for  the 
construction  of  small  fishing  piers,  he  ad- 
mitted that  up  to  the  last  two  years,  any 
Irish  Member  might  justly  say,.  **  You 
gave  money  to  Scotland  for  this  purpose, 
but  not  to  Ireland."  But  during  the  last 
two  years,  that  could  not  be  said.  The 
late  Government  gave  50,0002.  last  year, 
And  a  sum  of  40,0002.  was  given  in  the 
present  Session  at  the  instance  of  the  pre- 
sent Government.  They  had  also  advanced 
money  on  loan  to  those  proprietors  who 
were  willbg  to  establish  fishing  piers  in 
•connexion  with  their  properties;  and  he 
felt  that  his  hon.  Friend  could  no  longer 
say  that  Parliament  had  shown  any  want 
of  the  desire  to  establish  .fisheries  in  Ire- 
land, when  they  had  thus  liberally  ^ven 
money — which  he  thought  had  been  bene- 
ficial— for  the  purpose;  and  he  trusted 
those  sums  would  be  augmented  at  future 
periods,  for  the  same  purpose.  On  this 
point  he  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  passage  in  a  very  able 
historical  sketch  by  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Morgan,  and  to  the  results  of  his  know- 
ledge and  experience,  and  the  doctrine  that 
was  laid  down  very  clearly  and  fully  in 
this  extract : — 

**  In  retracing  the  fivcts  spread  through  a  pe- 


riod of  more  than  two  oenturies,  the  reader  oan- 
Bot  but  be  struck  with  the  repeated  fiiilurea  of 
suoceBsive  efforts  to  create  a  domestic  fishery  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  IreUnd.  By  some  these 
are  attributed  to  errors  of  management,  and  to  a 
premature  abandonment  of  the  measures  of  en- 
couragement; and  the  averment  perha]>s  may  be 
partly  true ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
&ct,  that,  amidst  all  the  efforts  of  Grovemment, 
and  the  popular  enthusiasm  in  fitvour  of  fisheries, 
they  have  not  been  a  &Tourite  speculation  with 
capitalists ;  so  that  mercantile  enterprise  has  been 
fitf-  from*  going  hand  in  hand  with  administrative 
liberality.  To  this  statement  the  Scotch  fishery 
alone  affords  an  exception ;  what  inference  should 
be  drawn  either  fi'om  the  rule  or  fi^m  its  excep- 
tion, the  reader  will  determine  for  himself;  but  it 
does  not  seem  too  much  to  afOrm,  on  experience 
of  the  past,  that,  whatever  value  to  individuals 
may  be  set  on  any  assistance  which  Government 
may  hereafter  think  fit  to  afford  the  fishermen, 
through  any  better-directed  system  of  encourage- 
ment, the  trade  must  still  eventually  stand  or  &1 
by  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  the  parties  interest- 
ed, and  the  stimulus  of  remunerative  markets." 

It  was  to  remunerative  markets  he  looked 
for  the  development  of  the  Irish  fisheries; 
and  the  example  which,  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  the  Government  had  given,  would, 
he  hoped,  be  productive  of  beneficial  re- 
sults. He  believed  that  the  construction 
of  railways  in  Ireland  would  afford  a  very 
great  means  of  stimulating  Irish  fisheries. 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  a  rail- 
way across  the  country  to  Galway,  and  an- 
other to  the  great  fishing  stations  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  would  have  that  effect, 
by  enabling  persons  to  bring  the  fish  from 
those  places  to  Dublin,  and  even  to  Eng- 
land. He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  concurred  in  what  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  George  Bentinck)  had  said  in 
that  respect;  although  he  did  not  concur 
with  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  exact  man- 
ner in  which  the  construction  of  railways 
should  be  encouraged  in  Ireland;  he  con- 
curred with  the  noble  Lord  in  thinking 
that  a  railway  connecting  those  coasts  with 
Dublin,  would  afford  a  great  stimulus  to 
fisheries  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  think  he 
need  trouble  the  House  at  any  greater 
length  on  this  subject.  With  regard  to 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  he  confessed  he  did  en- 
tertain very  great  doubts  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  agree  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  at  the  present  moment. 
He  put  it  to  his  hon.  Fnend,  whether  he 
would  advance  the  objects  he  had  in  view 
by  asking  the  House  to  grant  this  Commit- 
tee. What  had  the  Committee  to  inquire 
into  that  was  not  already  known  to  the 
House  ?  Abundant  information  on  the 
subject  was  in  their  possession;  and  if  ever 
there  was  a  subject  which  had  been  tho- 
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place  Was  entirely  attributable  to  the  rail- 
ways. 

Mb.  WATSON  said,  that  the  great  ob- 
ject was  to  give  to  the  Irish  fishermen  the  ad- 
vantage of  internal  communication  through 
the  country.  He  represented  a  town  (Kin- 
sale),  an  admirable  fishing  station,  which 
was  fast  going  to  decay  from  the  want  of 
internal  communication,  which  would  give 
the  fishermen  a  good  market.  The  fisher- 
men of  that  town  took  30,000/.  worth  of 
fish  in  the  year  at  present,  yet  they  were 
miserably  poor;  and  if  they  had  the  op- 
portunity of  sending  their  fish  to  mar- 
kets throughout  the  country,  that  30,0002. 
might  be  increased  to  400,0002. or  500,0002. 
per  annum.  If  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  regarding  rail- 
ways in  Ireland  had  been  brought  forward 
with  the  definite  object  of  giving  facility 
to  the  fisheries,  there  would  have  been  few 
found  in  the  House  to  object  to  it.  He 
himselP  had  for  one  voted  against  that 
measure  as  a  general  one;  but  had  it  been 
connected  with  a  definite  object,  there 
would  not  have  been  five  Members  in  the 
House  who  would  have  opposed  it.  He 
would  vote  for  the  Motion  if  it  went  to  a 
division;  but  still  he  much  feared  that  it 
was  too  late  in  the  Session  to  expect  much 
good  to  be  done  by  a  Committee. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  had  opposed  the  Bill 
which  had  been  brought  in  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  because  he  felt 
satisfied  that  had  that  measure  passed,  not 
a  penny  of  the  16,000,000/.  would  have 
gone  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Galway  or  Roscommon. 
'  Mr.  HUDSON  rose  in  consequence  of 
the  observation  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Roscommon,  that  had  his  noble  Friend's 
(Lord  G.  Bentinck's)  Bill  passed,  none  of 
the  16,000,0001.  would  have  gone  in  aid  of 
the  Dublin  and  Galway  Railway,  or  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  Galway  or  Roscom- 
mon. If  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  have 
only  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  preamble 
and  the  first  clause  of  that  Bill,  he  would 
have  found  that  it  included  any  future 
railway  to  be  projected  in  Ireland,  as  well 
as  those  already  in  progress.  The  Bill  was 
indiscriminate  in  its  provisions  for  the  giving 
of  aid  to  every  Irish  railway  which  should 
be  shown  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  rules 
laid  down.  It  provided  that  there  should 
be  a  careful  investigation  of  the  public 
merits  of  each  line  by  the  Railway  Com- 
missioners. It  was  fenced  about  most 
carefully  to  prevent  assistance  from  being 
improperly  afforded  under  it;  but  all  un- 


dertakings which  should  be  able  to  pass 
the  examination  required,  would  have  been 
entitled  to  aid.  With  regard  to  what  had 
been  said  respecting  the  advantages  de- 
rived both  to  fishing  stations  and  railway 
companies  by  the  establishment  of  railway 
communication,  he  would  beg  to  state  one 
fact,  that  on  the  small  lihe,  the  York  and 
North  Midland,  the  carriage  of  fish  had 
brought  the  company  an  income  of 
300,000/.  in  one  year.  He  thought  that 
investigations  such  as  the  one  proposed, 
were  always  productive  of  benefit.  He 
should,  therefore,  vote  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee,  which  should  lead  to 
some  useful  result,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  wise  in  the  Government  to  accede  to  the 
proposition. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  was  happy  to  see 
that  the  House  was  almost  unanimous  in 
its  approval  of  the  objects  which  he  had  in 
view  by  his  Motion.     All  hon.  Members 
had  concurred  in  acknowledging  that  the 
Irish  fisheries  had  been  neglected  by  every 
Government,  and  every  one  who  ought  to 
have  given  their  assistance.     But  seeing 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  was  about  to  take  a  bold 
and  decided  step,  a  more  important  one 
than  even  he  had  suggested,  and  feeling 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  bound  to 
him  and  to  the  Irish  fisheries  to  adopt  fully 
the  principles  which  he  (SirH.  W.  Barron) 
had  laid  down  regarding  them,  he  felt  that 
he  would  be  doing  an  injury  to  the  cause  he 
advocated  if  he  were  to  press  his  Motion  for 
a  Committee.  ["  Oh,  oh  !"]  He  begged  to 
know  if  hon.  Gentleman  could  controvert 
anything  he  had  said  ?  Did  they  not  see  that 
the  Government  was  bound  to  carry  out  the 
very  principles  he  had  laid  down  ?    Surely 
no  man  could  assert  that  they  had  not  been 
acknowledged.      [An  Hon.  Meiiber  :  No 
one  denies  those  principles.]  No  one  did,  of 
course.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  any  one 
deny  them;  because  he  felt  that  their  argu- 
ments could  be  instantly  demolished.     He 
felt,  then,  that  he  should  do  the  best  for 
the  Irish  fisheries,  and  the  Irish  fishermen, 
by  leaving  the  question  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government.     He  should,  therefore,  with- 
draw his  Motion.    [**  No,  no !"]    He  beg- 
ged leave  to  withdraw  the  Motion. 

Ma.  SPEAKER  asked  if  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  House  to  refuse  permission  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  to  with- 
draw his  Motion.  [•*  Yes,  yes !  "  "  No, 
no  !  "  and  great  laughter.] 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Did  hon.  Members 
press  for  a  division  ?    [**  Yes,  yes !  "] 
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[The  galleries  were  cleared,  and  the  de- 
bate was  continued  with  closed  doors.  On 
their  being  opened] 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  was  addressing  the 
House,  and  deprecating  the  pressing  of  a 
diyision  against  the  will  of  the  mover  of 
the  Motion.  Hon.  Members  opposite  seem- 
ed to  treat  the  affair  too  mucn  as  a  Jest. 
Two  hours  previously  there  had  been  only 
one  and  twenty  Members  in  the  House, 
and  he  trusted  they  would  not  go  to  a  divi- 
sion with  the  large  number  then  in  it  who 
could  not  have  heard  one  half  of  the  de- 
bate. He  put  it  to  hon.  Members,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  let  the  Mo- 
tion be  withdrawn.  But  with  regard  to 
the  latter  portion  of  the  hon.  Baronet's 
speech,  in  reply,  he  should  say,  that  he 
(Mr.  Aglionby)  did  not  understand  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  pledged 
himself  to  do  everything  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  required. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  was  much  surprised 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth 
should  have  alleged  that  a  Motion  respect- 
ing the  interests  of  Ireland  had  been  treat- 
ed in  a  jocose  manner  by  hon.  Members  on 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House.  Be- 
fore the  hon.  Member  made  such  an  allega- 
tion he  should  certainly  have  made  himself 
a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn,  and  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers, had  attended  the  House  that  evening 
with  reference  to  an  important  subject  of 
a  very  different  character;  but  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Watorford  having 
thb  Motion  on  the  Paper — a  Motion  which 
he  would  have  been  very  glad  not  to  have 
seen  on  the  Paper,  for  he  did  not  like  to 
see  other  subjects  of  much  more  importance 
arrested  by  it  —  the  hon.  Baronet  told  the 
noble  Lord  of  this  Motion,  and,  knowing 
the  peculiar  interest  the  noble  Lord  took 
in  such  questions,  asked  him,  as  a  personal 
favour,  to  support  it.  The  noble  Lord 
having  attended,  at  some  personal  incon- 
venience to  himself,  in  reference  to  another 
question  which  the  hon.  Baronet's  Motion 
prevented  from  being  brought  forward,  ac- 
ceded to  the  request,  and  supported  the 
proposition  with  his  characteristic  sincerity 
and  frankness.  Had  it  not  been  for  him 
there  would  not  have  been  a  House  kept. 
["  No,  no  !  "]  No  !  Did  the  Government 
keep  a  House  ?  Did  the  Government  think 
it  an  important  measure,  and  could  they 
not  command  the  presence  of  twenty-one 
Members?  There  might  have  been  at 
least  diBcipline  enough  to  seeore  the  pre- 


sence of  their  subordinates  and  subalterns. 
It  was  strange  that  on  questions  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  mterest  the  pre- 
sent existing  Government  of  this  country 
could  not  secure  a  House.  And  now  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  told  that  they  insulted  Ire- 
land, and  received  a  Motion  in  favour  of 
Ireland  in  a  jocose  spirit.  It  was  really 
intolerable,  after  the  great  inconvenience 
which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn 
had  put  himself  to  in  order  to  hear  a  dis- 
cussion on  Irish  fisheries,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cockermouth,  in  his  felicitous 
position  of  amicus  curicB,  should  say  the 
question  had  been  received  in  a  jocose,  if 
not  in  an  insulting  spirit.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Waterford  having 
made  a  decided  speech — ^having  told  the 
House  and  the  country  that  he  required  so 
much,  and  would  not  take  less  than  he  re- 
quired, and  Her  Majesty's  Government  not 
having  offered  any  terms  whatever  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman — ^he  did  not  see  how,  witli 
any  decency,  the  hon.  Gentleman  could 
ask  leave  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  begged  to  explain.  It 
would  be  far  from  him  to  cast  any  such 
imputation  upon  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
as  that  they  had  treated  a  question  rela- 
ting to  Ireland  in  a  jesting  or  insulting 
spirit.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  they 
treated  the  attempted  withdrawal  of  the 
Motion  by  the  hon.  Baronet  jocosely. 

Colonel  RAWDON  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  had  treated 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  un- 
fairly in  the  construction  he  had  put  upon 
his  words.  He  (Colonel  Rawdon)  certainly 
did  think  that  the  question  of  withdrawal 
had  been  treated  rather  jocosely;  but  as 
regarded  the  question  of  division,  and  of 
keeping  a  House,  there  were  so  few  Mem- 
bers present  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  began  to  speak,  that  he  (Colo- 
nel Rawdon)  had  put  down  their  names. 
He  would  not  deny  that  there  might  not 
have  been  two  or  ^ree  more;  but  he  had 
only  twenty-throe  hon.  Members  down  on 
that  list.  As  to  the  private  communication 
between  the  hon.  Baronet  and  the  noble 
*Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  it  was  nothing 
to  the  House;  and  if  the  matter  went  to  a 
division,  he  trusted  his  vote  would  not  be 
misconstrued;  but  whether  it  might  be  or 
not,  he  would  vote  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  and  the  hon.  Member  for  n  ater- 
ford,  upon  whom  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
cast  the  onus  of  compelling  him  to  vote 
against  his  own  Motion. 

Mr.   TRELAWNY  said,  (hat  if  the 
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queBtion-  were  to  be  sent  to  a  division,  he 
shoald  move  that  the  words  "  and  Corn- 
wall *'  should  be  inserted  after  the  word 
"Ireland." 

Mb.  HUME  said,  he  would  second  the 
Motion;  but  he  would  much  rather  see  the 
South  Sea  Whale*  Fishery  and  the  North 
Sea  Fishery  added,  than  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  thought  that,  after  the  debate  of 
the  last  ten  minutes,  his  noble  Friend  op- 
posite would  admit  that  it  was  better  not 
to  press  the  question  to  a  division.  If  but 
twenty-three  Members  were  present,  as 
stated  by  his  hon.  Friend,  at  the  early  part 
of  the  discussion,  it  was  clear  that  the 
very  great  importance  was  not  attached  to 
the  Motion  which  was  now  contended  for; 
and  he  really  did  not  think  that  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury 
for  pressing  for  a  division — namely,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  forward 
the  subject  had  asked  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn  to  support  it — was  in 
itself  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  divide. 
Surely  their  proceedings  in  that  House 
ought  to  be  influenced  by  far  higher  mo- 
tives than  any  of  that  kind.  It  was  not 
true  that  no  encouragement  had  been  given 
to  the  fisheries  of  Ireland.  He  had  him- 
self moved  a  vote  of  40,000^  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Irish  fisheries  only  a  few  days 
sinoe;  and  during  the  past  year  the  Go- 
vernment had  constructed  curing  houses 
for  fish  in  various  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  If  they  were,  however,  now  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  question  of 
the  fisheries  of  the  United  Kingdom  gene- 
rally, it  must  evidently  prove  to  be  a  mere 
waste  of  the  time  of  the  House.  It  must 
be  evident  to  all  that  any  attempt  at  an 
inquiry  at  the  present  moment  would  be 
only  defeating  the  object  which  those  who 
advocated  the  Motion  had  in  view.  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  considering  that  the  hon. 
Member  was  willing  to  withdraw  his  Mo^ 
tion,  no  further  eSbrt  would  be  made  to 
press  it  to  a  division. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  did  not  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  much  reason  to  la- 
ment his  absence  during  the  debate;  nor 
was  he  (Mr.  Disraeli)  certain  that  by  being 
absent  he  should  have  lost  much  himself. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  present,  and  to 
hear  every  speech  that  had  been  made; 
but  if  he  had  to  eicpress  regret  for  having 
heard  the  pro^mium,  he  was  to  be  consoled 
for  the  loss  of  the  evenmg  by  the  expecta- 


tion that  the  catastrophe  was  to  be  omit- 
ted. He  had  not  stated  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  recommended 
the  House  to  divide  on  this  question,  be- 
cause he  had  attended  the  House  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  another  subject,  and 
had  been  disappointed.  What  he  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  did  say  to  the  House,  and  what 
he  would  now  repeat,  was,  that  his  noble 
Friend  was  present  because  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  communicated  to  him  that  the 
subject  to  be  brought  forward  was  one  of 
great  interest,  and  that,  therefore,  he  had 
applied  to  the  noble  Lord  for  his  support. 
It  was  not  fair,  therefore,  to  say  that  his 
noble  Friend  and  those  who  sat  around 
him  had  received  the  subject  in  a  jocose 
spirit.  They  came  prepared  to  receive  it 
in  a  very  earnest  one.  But  there  was  a 
more  serious  moral  to  be  drawn  from  those 
proceedings  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seemed  to  deprecate.  When  a  question 
looked  to  with  great  interest  by  the  nation 
generally  was  set  aside  that  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  might  make  speeches  in  order 
to  secure  a  flashy  demonstration,  he  thought 
it  was  high  time  to  ask  whether  those 
Irish  Members  who  wished  to  make  sham 
Motions,  might  not  go  to  the  Treasury  and 
ask  as  much  as  they  desired,  and  accept 
as  little  as  they  pleased?  That  was  a 
question  which  he  wished  the  people  out 
of  the  House  to  understand.  He  had  al- 
ways voted  with  a  view  to  the  development 
of  the  industry  of  Ireland.  Ho  wished, 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  knew 
he  spoke  sincerely  on  the  subject,  that  the 
public  business  should  be  advanced.  But 
when  he  found  those  ad  captandum  Mo- 
tions brought  forward,  he  merely  asked 
that  a  debate  should  at  least  be  a  real  de- 
bate, and  that  it  should  lead  to  a  real  re- 
sult. That  was  the  sentiment  that  influ- 
enced him.  He  did  not  seek  to  inconveni- 
ence a  Government  which  might  call  for 
opposition.  He  admitted  that  they  (the 
lion.  Member  and  his  Fiiends)  were  not  free 
from  that  weakness;  but  the  present  Go- 
vernment was  one  which  they  were  not 
particularly  anxious  to  inconvenience.  They 
had  lost  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  an 
important  question,  and  then  they  had  been 
told,  with  a  coolness  which  he  thought  was 
most  unexampled,  that  they  had  treated 
an  Irish  question  in  a  jocose  spirit.  Not- 
withstanding the  explanations  afforded, 
no  one  could  deny  that  those  words  were 
used  ;  and  if  they  were  not  addressed  to 
them,  he  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  know  to 
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[The  galleries  were  cleared,  and  the  de- 
bate was  continued  with  closed  doors.  On 
their  being  opened] 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  was  addressing  the 
House,  and  deprecating  the  pressing  of  a 
diyision  against  the  will  of  the  mover  of 
the  Motion.  Hon.  Members  opposite  seem- 
ed to  treat  the  affair  too  mucn  as  a  Jest. 
Two  hours  previously  there  had  been  only 
one  and  twenty  Members  in  the  House, 
and  he  trusted  they  would  not  go  to  a  divi- 
sion with  the  large  number  then  in  it  who 
could  not  have  heard  one  half  of  the  de- 
bate. He  put  it  to  hon.  Members,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  let  the  Mo- 
tion be  withdrawn.  But  with  regard  to 
the  latter  portion  of  the  hon.  Baronet's 
speech,  in  reply,  he  should  say,  that  he 
(Mr.  Aglionby)  did  not  understand  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  pledged 
himself  to  do  everything  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  required. 

Mb.  DISRAELI  was  much  surprised 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth 
should  have  alleged  that  a  Motion  respect- 
ing the  interests  of  Ireland  had  been  treat- 
ed in  a  jocose  manner  by  hon.  Members  on 
that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House.  Be- 
fore the  hon.  Member  made  such  an  allega- 
tion he  should  certainly  have  made  himself 
a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Lynn,  and  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers, had  attended  the  House  that  evening 
with  reference  to  an  important  subject  of 
a  very  different  character;  but  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Waterford  having 
this  Motion  on  the  Paper — a  Motion  which 
he  would  have  been  very  glad  not  to  have 
seen  on  the  Paper,  for  he  did  not  like  to 
see  other  subjects  of  much  more  importance 
arrested  by  it  —  the  hon.  Baronet  told  the 
noble  Lord  of  this  Motion,  and,  knowing 
the  peculiar  interest  the  noble  Lord  took 
in  such  questions,  asked  him,  as  a  personal 
favour,  to  support  it.  The  noble  Lord 
having  attended,  at  some  personal  incon- 
venience to  himself,  in  reference  to  another 
question  which  the  hon.  Baronet's  Motion 
prevented  from  being  brought  forward,  ac- 
ceded to  the  request,  and  supported  the 
proposition  with  his  characteristic  sincerity 
and  frankness.  Had  it  not  been  for  him 
there  would  not  have  been  a  House  kept. 
["  No,  no !  "]  No  !  Did  the  Government 
keep  a  House  ?  Did  the  Government  think 
it  an  important  measure,  and  could  they 
not  command  the  presence  of  twenty-one 
Members?  There  might  have  been  at 
least  discipline  enough  to  secure  the  pre- 


sence of  their  subordinates  and  subalterns. 
It  was  strange  that  on  questions  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  interest  the  pre- 
sent existing  Government  of  this  country 
could  not  secure  a  House.  And  now  hon. 
Gentlemen  were  told  that  they  insulted  Ire- 
land, and  received  a  Motion  in  favour  of 
Ireland  in  a  jocose  spirit.  It  was  really 
intolerable,  after  the  great  inconvenience 
which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn 
had  put  himself  to  in  order  to  hear  a  dis- 
cussion on  Irish  fisheries,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cockermouth,  in  his  felicitous 
position  of  amicus  curies,  should  say  the 
question  had  been  received  in  a  jocose,  if 
not  in  an  insulting  spirit.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Waterford  having 
made  a  decided  speech — having  told  the 
House  and  the  country  that  he  required  so 
much,  and  would  not  take  less  than  he  re- 
quired, and  Her  Majesty's  Government  not 
having  offered  any  terms  whatever  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman — ^he  did  not  see  how,  wiUi 
any  decency,  the  hon.  Gentleman  could 
ask  leave  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Mr.  aglionby  begged  to  explain.  It 
would  be  far  from  him  to  cast  any  such 
imputation  upon  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
as  that  they  had  treated  a  question  rela- 
ting to  Ireland  in  a  jesting  or  insulting 
spirit.  What  he  had  said  was,  that  they 
treated  the  attempted  withdrawal  of  the 
Motion  by  the  hon.  Baronet  jocosely. 

Colonel  RAWDON  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury  had  treated 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cockermouth  un- 
fairly in  the  construction  he  had  put  upon 
his  words.  He  (Colonel  Rawdon)  certainly 
did  think  that  the  question  of  withdrawal 
had  been  treated  rather  jocosely;  but  as 
regarded  the  question  of  division,  and  of 
keeping  a  House,  there  were  so  few  Mem- 
bers present  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Waterford  began  to  speak,  that  he  (Colo- 
nel Rawdon)  had  put  down  their  names. 
He  would  not  deny  that  there  might  not 
have  been  two  or  three  more;  but  he  had 
only  twenty- three  hon*  Members  down  on 
that  list.  As  to  the  private  communication 
between  the  hon.  Baronet  and  the  noble 
*  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  it  was  nothing 
to  the  House;  and  if  the  matter  went  to  a 
division,  he  trusted  his  vote  would  not  be 
misconstrued;  but  whether  it  might  be  or 
not,  he  would  vote  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Water- 
ford, upon  whom  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
cast  the  onus  of  compelling  him  to  vote 
against  his  own  Motion. 

Mr.   TRELAWNY  said,  that  if  the 
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cause  the  greatest  inconvenience  at  this 
moment  to  the  officers  appointed  to  those 
fisheries  if  they  were  compelled  to  ahsent 
themselves  from  that  husiness  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  evidence  hefore  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons;  that 
it  would  throw  that  department  into  great 
confusion;  and  Mr.  Mulvany,  therefore, 
requested  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  dis- 
suade the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Waterford  from  persisting  in  his  Motion. 
He  acknowledged,  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury,  that  nothing  was  easier 
than  to  grant  Committees.  That  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  told  them  that  that  would  be  a 
popular  as  well  as  an  easy  course.  He 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  knew  that  it  was  so;  but 
after  he  had  been  told  by  those  who  were 
best  informed  on  the  subject,  that  the  grant- 
ing of  this  Committee  would  lead  to  public 
inconvenience,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
request  his  hon.  Friend  not  to  persist  in 
his  Motion  for  a  Committee.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  himself,  by  the 
tone  which  he  had  adopted  with  reference 
to  the  granting  of  a  Committee,  had  clearly 
admitted  that  but  little  good  could  be  gain- 
ed by  the  passing  of  this  Motion. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK:  Sir,  my  right 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  insinuated  that  my  hon.  Friends  on 
this  side  of  the  House  were  not  here  during 
the  greater  portion  of  this  debate;  but  he 
may  not  be  aware  that  out  of  the  twenty- 
three  Members  that  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Member  for -Armagh  says 
he  took  down  as  being  present  when  the 
debate  commenced,  an  hon.  Friend  of  mine, 
the  Member  for  East  Sussex,  was  the  se- 
conder of  the  Motion— and  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sunderland, 
and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Shrewsbury,  and  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Barnstaple,  as  well  as  myself, 
were  present — so  that,  at  all  events,  of 
those  who  actually  supported  the  Motion 
by  their  presence,  there  were  five  English 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House — who 
remained  here,  as  I  remained,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Waterford,  who  expressed  to  me  a  wish 
that,  as  I  was  especially  looked  upon  as 
the  friend  of  Ireland,  I  would  stay  and  say 
a  word  in  favour  of  this  Motion.  Now, 
I  think  that  if  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Armagh  gave  us  a 
list  of  these  twenty-three  names — [An  Hon. 
Member:  There  were  twenty-six] — I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  not  find  one  single 
Cabinet  Minister.     [Sir  G.  Gbet:  I  have 


been  here  during  the  whole  of  the  debate.] 
As  to  the  charge  brought  against  us  of 
meeting  the  Motion  or  proposition  in  a 
jocose  manner,  we  did  think  there  was 
something  jocose  in  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
mover  of  this  Committee  getting  up  and 
stating  that  his  ground  for  withdrawing  his 
Motion  was  that  he  assumed  that  the  Min- 
isters were  prepared  to  grant  him  all  the 
things  that  he  asked  for,  He  states  that 
he  will  persist  in  withdrawing  the  Motion, 
though  no  affirmative  answer  could  be 
drawn  from  them,  or  has  been  drawn  either 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
from  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  or 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as 
to  whether  or  not  they  would  grant  what 
the  hon.  Member  asked  for.  Therefore  I 
think  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the 
grounds  on  which  this  Motion  is  with- 
drawn, are  not  those  which  are  stated.  We 
have  had  no  promise  whatever  that  any- 
thing— that  any  attempt — ^that  any  single 
effort  more — is  to  be  made  with  regard  to 
the  Irish  fisheries,  than  that  which  was 
known  to  have  been  made  before  the  Mo- 
tion was  brought  forward.  And  therefore 
it  will  be  understood  by  those  in  Ireland 
interested  in  fisheries,  that  nothing  what- 
ever has  been  obtained  by  this  sham  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  the  various  modes  in  which  the  fishe- 
ries of  Ireland  may  be  advanced ;  and  if, 
contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  this 
House,  we  persist  in  going  to  a  division, 
and  refuse  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Waterford  leave  to  withdraw 
his  Motion,  do  not  let  it  be  understood  by 
the  Irish  nation  that  it  is  from  any  want 
of  desire  or  good  will,  on  our  part,  to  sup- 
port her  interests,  and  to  take  every  me- 
thod in  our  power  to  develop  her  resources. 
The  responsibility  rests  upon  those  Gentle- 
men who  bring  forward  these  Motions,  ask- 
ing for  assistance  to  Ireland,  and  then 
abandon  them,  that  all  the  good  wishes 
which  we  entertain  towards  Ireland  are 
not  fulfilled. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON,  after  the  some- 
what personal  tone  which  had  been  ad- 
dressed towards  him,  particularly  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury,  might  be 
expected  to  make  some  explanation.  In 
the  first  place,  he  begged  leave  to  inform 
that  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had  not  come 
down  to  the  House  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  sham  Motion — ^that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  had  made  his  Motion  with  the 
most  sincere  intention  to  see  it  adopted 
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whom  tbej  were  addressed,  except  it  were 
the  Speaker.  If  there  were  au  Irish  Mem- 
ber in  the  House  who  believed  that  the  de- 
yelopment  of  the  fisheries  of  Ireland  was  of 
vast  importance  to  that  country,  which  thej 
(on  the  Opposition  side)  reallj  believed,  he 
thought  that  Member  was  scarcely  justified 
in  bringing  forward  the  subject  and  occu< 
pying  the  time  of  the  House,  whilst  there 
were  other  matters  of  great  public  import- 
ance before  it,  unless  he  meant  to  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  Government  had  very  probably  no  more 
than  twenty  Members  on  either  side  of  the 
House  on  that  occasion;  but  was  that  the 
fault  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  who  occupied 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  ?  Were 
they  responsible  for  the  ridiculous  position 
in  which  certain  persons  might  place  them- 
selves ?  He  (Mr.  Disraeli)  thought  that  the 
best  thing  which  the  Government  could  do 
would  be  to  grant  a  Committee.  He  was 
told  that  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  was 
intended;  and  if  they  wanted  to  expedite 
public  business,  they  might  depend  upon  it 
the  best  thing  they  could  do  was  not  to 
provoke  discussions,  but  to  let  every  man 
have  a  Committee  upon  every  imaginable 
subject.  Let  them  grant  them  everything 
they  desired,  and  they  might  depend  upon 
it  that  they  would  go  to  the  country  with 
a  much  more  popular  claim  to  public  con- 
fidence, for  the  people  of  England  would 
feel  that  they  were  men  with  a  certain 
knowledge  of  human  nature — ^that  they 
could  and  would  deal  with  troublesome  and 
wearisome  people.  The  people  of  England 
would  then  say  to  themselves,  "  These  men 
will  make  good  business  men  for  us  in 
Parliament — they  will  grant  measures,  be- 
cause every  man  has  a  project  in  his  head 
as  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  Committee 
upon  his  peculiar  scheme,  and  we  shall  at 
last  have  a  House  of  Commons  who  can 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  nation." 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE,  after  the  obser- 
vations which  had  fallen  in  the  course  of 
this  debate,  and  especially  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  felt  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words.  He  readily 
acknowledged  that  the  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  of  whom  the  hon.  Member  for 
Shrewsbury  was  so  distinguished  an  orna- 
ment, had  offered  a  very  fair  and  candid 
opposition  to  the  course  recommended  by 
the  Government  on  different  occasions  dur- 
ing the  present  Session,  whilst  they  had 
handsomely  supported  the  Government  on 
various  occasions  in  a  very  disinterested 
manner;  and  he  had  no  reason  whatever 


to  spoak  of  that  party  in  any  other  tone 
than  that  of  courtesy.  But  he  could  not 
help  saying  that  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  and  his  Friends 
about  him,  had  on  this  occasion  showed 
themselves  over-anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  which  the  empty 
state  of  the  Ministerial  benches  afforded 
them  of  annoying  the  Government,  al- 
though he  admitted  that  in  so  doing  they 
were  but  following  the  example  set  by 
every  Opposition  whose  conduct  ho  had 
witnessed  in  that  House.  They  appeared 
somewhat  disappointed  at  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Waterford  consenting  to 
withdraw  his  Motion,  in  accordance  with 
the  wish  of  the  Government,  because  they 
had  anticipated  placing  the  Government  in 
a  minority  on  this  occasion.  Now,  he  be- 
lieved that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Waterford  came  down  with  this  single  ob- 
ject in  view,  viz.,  the  promotion  and  ad- 
vancement of  Irish  fisheries;  and  with  that 
view  he  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee;  and  after  he  had  made  his 
statement,  the  Government  expressed  their 
intentions  on  the  subject.  With  that  ex- 
pression the  hon.  Baronet  stated  that  ho 
was  satisfied,  and  that  after  what  had  fallen 
from  the  Government  he  believed  that  his 
object  would  not  be  furthered  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee;  that  it  was,  m 
fact,  better  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  matter 
in  the  hands  of  the  Government.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  clearly  no  party  object 
in  view  in  coming  down  to  the  House  to 
make  this  Motion;  and  he  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere)  must  say  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
most  unusual  course  for  the  House,  after 
an  hon.  Member  had  expressed  himself  sa- 
tisfied with  the  explanation  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  his  willingness  to  withdraw  his 
Motion,  to  insist  on  pressing  the 'question 
to  a  division.  He  considered  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  not  deserved  the  language 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  chosen 
to  adopt  towards  him  on  this  occasion. 
He  hoped  that  the  lion.  Baronet  would  not 
accede  to  the  proposition  which  had  been 
made  to  him  to  insist  upon  a  division  on 
his  Motion.  He  (Mr.  Labouchere)  had  in 
a  very  thin  House  stated  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  object  to  this  Motion.  He 
had  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  be- 
lieved the  fullest  information  upon  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  Irish  fisheries  was  already 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House.  He  stated 
also,  that  he  had  been  assured  by  the  Gen- 
tleman who  presided  over  the  Irish  Fisheries 
Commission,  Mr.  Mulvany,  that  it  would 
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prayer  had  been  granted,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  soon  comply 
with  the  rest.  The  great  object  which 
the  petitioners  sought  was,  that  the  colo- 
nies should  be  supplied  with  abundance  of 
labour;  and  he  conceived  that  there  was 
no  more  effectual  mode  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  slave  trade  than  by  removing  those 
temptations  which  induced  men  to  carry 
on  that  traffic.  The  slave  trade  was  hke 
smuggling.  Let  the  temptation  to  intro- 
duce contraband  goods  be  once  taken  away, 
and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  pre- 
ventive service  would  altogether  cease.  To 
restrain  smuggling  upon  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land we  kept  a  force  of  sixty  or  seventy 
cruisers,  and  we  incurred  an  expense  of 
800,0002.  a  year ;  yet  tons  of  tobacco  were 
unlawfully  imported.  The  only  way  to  put 
down  smuggling  was  to  reduce  import  du- 
ties; the  only  mode  of  abolishing  tne  slave 
trade  would  be  to  supply  our  colonies  with 
abundance  of  free  labour.  It  cost  the 
country  1,000,0002.  sterling  per  annum 
to  repress  the  slave  trade,  and  after  all  the 
object  was  not  accomplished.  From  a 
return  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appeared 
that  the  number  of  ships  of  war  of  all 
classes  employed  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  was  fifty-six,  mounting  886 
guns,  and  manned  by  9,289  men.  In  that 
force  the  mortality  and  casualties  were  well 
known  to  be  great.  It  was  stated,  and  he 
believed  that  the  statement  rested  upon 
very  just  grounds,  that  the  colonists  could 
not  much  longer  continue  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  if  restriction  were  continued  upon 
their  obtaining  labour  from  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  as,  while  labour  from  its  scar- 
city was  becoming  dear  in  the  colonies, 
the  slave  population  of  the  countries  with 
which  those  colonies  were  called  on  to  com- 
pete was  daily  increasing  by  means  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  views  of  this  important 
subject  which  he  was  thus  endeavouring  to 
press  upon  the  House  were  entertained,  not 
only  by  the  colonists,  but  he  was  enabled 
to  state  that  the  Anti- Slavery  Society  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  entreating  the 
adoption  of  new  measures.  If  the  million 
now  expended  in  attempting  to  repress  the 
slave  trade  could  be  saved,  the  advantage 
was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked;  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  Government  and  the 
country  would  see  the  necessity  of  losing 
no  more  time,  and  that  they  would  at  once 
agree  in  adopting  the  only  measures  calcu- 
lated to  put  down  the  slave  trade.  The 
redemption  of  slaves  was  a  practice  which 


had  received  the  sanction  of  the  most  emi- 
nent philanthropists,  and  he  thought  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection  to  allowing 
colonists  to  proceed  to  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
there  to  procure  slaves,  and  the  moment 
they  reached  the  shores  of  a  British  colony, 
set  them  free,  and  employ  them  as  free 
labourers.  The  petitioners  prayed,  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  favourably  consi- 
der their  prayer,  that  all  restrictions  upon 
the  transit  and  use  of  British  produce 
should  be  removed,  and  that  all  restrictions 
upon  the  free  introduction  of  labour  should 
also  be  removed.  The  grievance  which 
formed  the  subject  of  this  complaint  was  a 
great  grievance,  and  one  in  the  removal  of 
which  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
were  deeply  interested.  All  the  colonies 
joined  in  praying  for  its  removal.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  all 
restrictions  in  the  use  and  transit  of  the  prodnce 
of  the  British  West  India  Possessions  should  be 
removed,  and  all  impediments  to  the  free  intro- 
duction  of  labourers  into  those  Possessions,  should 
also  be  discontined." 

Mr.  BARKLY  believed  every  one  in 
the  colonies  was  agreed  on  the  question  of 
free  trade,  that  if  it  were  applied  in  the 
relations  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  applied, 
and  all  the  productions  of  the  colonies 
ought  to  be  freely  received.  That,  hither- 
to, had  not  been  the  case,  as  evidenced 
more  especially  in  the  articles  of  rum  and 
molasses.  Ho  was  also  of  opinion  that  the 
second  prayer  of  the  petition — relative  to 
the  employment  of  free  labour  in  the  colo- 
nies— should  be  complied  with.  Long  as 
this  question  had  been  talked  of,  ho  was 
surprised  that  it  had  not  before  this  been 
carried  into  effect.  Before  he  sat  down, 
he  wished  to  inquire  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  what  had  become  of 
the  vessel,  the  Grotcler,  which  it  was 
proposed  should  be  employed  in  conveying 
labourers  to  the  West  Indies  ? 

Mr.  HAWES  said,  that  the  petition  in 
question  had  been  agreed  to  in  Jamaica 
before  the  measure  introduced  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  relief  of  the 
colonies  had  arrived  there,  and  consequent- 
ly much  of  its  prayer  had  been  already 
accomplished.  With  regard  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  emigration,  ^ere  was  no 
power  which  the  Goveri6ment  possessed 
which  had  not  been  exerted  for  that  pur- 
pose; and,  in  fact,  a  large  importation  of 
labour  had  taken  place.  The  subject 
was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  expense. 
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and  carried  out  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
prove  most  conducive  to  the  object  which 
he  had  in  view,  viz.,  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try. The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Shrewsbury  had  expatiated  at  some  length 
upon  the  time  which  this  discussion  had 
wasted,  whilst  there  were  other  matters  of 
infinitely  greater  importance  yet  remaining 
to  be  discussed ;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  himself  contributed,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  that  waste,  for  he  had  addressed 
the  House  no  less  than  three  times  on  this 
question.  In  spite  of  what  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  said,  it  was  his  intention  to  fall 
in  with  the  views  of  the  Government  by 
withdrawing  his  Motion. 

Mb.  BANKES  did  not  rise  to  object  to 
the  course  the  hon.  Baronet  wished  to  pur- 
sue; but  his  last  remark  gave  a  new  com- 
plexion to  the  matter,  and  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult to  allow  the  Motion  to  be  withdrawn. 
By  whom  had  this  been  made  a  party 
question  ?  He,  for  one,  was  suprised  at 
being  accused  of  having  made  this  a  party 
question  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland; 
but  he  objected  to  these  Motions  brought 
forward  by  the  friends  of  the  Government 
without  any  intention  of  pressing  them. 
The  very  next  Motion  related  to  waste 
lands  in  Ireland.  Was  this  to  be  a  sham 
Motion  also  ?  These  Motions  were  inter- 
posed by  the  friends  of  the  Government; 
and  if  those  who  supported  them  were  to 
be  accused  of  making  them  party  ques- 
tions, it  would  be  the  way,  not  of  making 
Ireland  a  laughing-stock,  but  of  insulting 
her,  and  of  showing  that  her  interests 
were  neglected  by  those  who  must  appear 
to  the  public  as  false  friends. 

Mr.  POULETT  SCROPB  assured  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  he  had 
entertained  no  intention  of  putting  off  his 
Motion  relative  to  waste  lands,  if  he  could 
have  obtained  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  discussion;  but,  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  it  was  not  likely  he  could  obtain 
that  attention,  and  he  must  put  off  his  Mo- 
tion on  account  of  the  hour  of  the  night, 
and  not  because  it  was  a  sham  Motion. 

Mr.  HUDSON  complained  of  the  im- 
putations which  had  been  cast  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  upon  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Op- 
position) side  of  the  House,  who  were  quite 
as  honourable  as  the  hon.  Baronet  himself. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  the  inquiry 
was  a  very  proper  one  to  be  instituted,  and 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  acted  unwisely 
in  asking  for  its  withdrawal.  The  reasons 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se* 
crctary  for  IreUnd  for  not  callmg  before 


the  Conmiittee  the  men  proposed  to  be 
examined,  appeared  to  him  to  be  perfectly 
idle. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  22;    Noes 
73:  Majority  51. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Arkwright,  G. 
Bailey,  J.  Jun. 
Bankes,  G. 
Bentlnok,  Lord  G. 
Beretford,  Maj. 
Borthwiok,  P. 
Briflco,  M. 
Disraeli,  B. 
Farnham,  E.  B. 
Finch,  G. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forbes,  W. 
Frewen,  C.  H. 


(jore,  M. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hudson,  G. 
Knightley,  Sir  C. 
Manners,  Lord  C.  S. 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Peohell,  Capt. 
Stuart,  J. 

TILLIBa. 

Barron,  Sir  H.  W. 
Blaokstone,  W.  S. 


List  of  Ae  "Noes, 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Hughes,  W.  B. 

Aldam,  W.  Hume,  J. 

Armstrong,  Sir  A.  Jenis,  Sir  J. 

Baine,  W.  Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 

Barkly,  H.  Leader,  J.  T. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T.  Mackensie,  W.  F. 

Bellow,  R.  M.  M'Carthj,  A. 

Berkeley,  hon.  C.  Maitland,  T. 

Bowring,  Br.  Masterman,  J. 

Brotherton,  J.  Mitcalfe,  H. 

Browne,  R.  D.  Monahan,  J.  H. 

Browne,  hon.  W.  Morris,  D. 

BuUer,  £.  Newry,  Viset. 

Butler,  P.  S.  Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 

Cayley,  £.  S.  O'Conor  Don 

Clayton,  R.  R.  Parker,  J. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E.  Perfect,  R. 

Courtenay,  Lord  Philips,  M. 

Dennistoun,  J.  Rawdon,  CoL 

Duncan,  G.  Rice,  E.  R. 

Duncombe,  T.  Romilly,  J. 

Ellis,  W.  Scrope,  G.  P. 

Escott,  B.  Somerrille,  Sir  W.  M. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A.  Spooner,  R. 

Fox,  C.  R.  Stnitt,  rt.  hon.  E. 

French,  F.  Thomely,  T. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M.  Trelawny,  J.  S. 

Gisbome,  T.  Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R. 
Granger,  T.  C.              •    Wakloy,  T. 

Grey.  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Ward,  H.  G. 

HamUton,  Lord  C.  Watson,  W.  H. 

Harcourt,  G.  G.  Wodehouse,  E. 

Hawos,  B.  Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

Heathcoat,  J.  Wood,  Col.  T. 
Hobhouso.  rt.  hon.  Sir  J.    Wyse,  T. 
Hope,  Sir  J.  ncLLBBs. 

Hope.  G.  W.  Hill,  Lord  Bl 

Howard,  Sir  R.  Tufhell,  H. 

BRITISn  WEST  INDIA  POSSESSIONS. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  petition  from  Jamaica, 
signed  hy  4,000  persons,  praying  for  free 
trade  for  that  colony,  and  for  an  additional 
supply  of  lahour,  as  requisite  for  the  proa- 

rity  of  that  island.  Since  the  petition 
ad  been  presented  some  parts  dT  tlie 
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prayer  had  been  granted,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  Goyernment  would  soon  comply 
vith  the  rest.  The  great  object  which 
the  petitioners  sought  was,  that  the  colo- 
nies should  be  supplied  with  abundance  of 
labour;  and  he  conceived  that  there  was 
no  more  effectual  mode  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  slave  trade  than  by  removing  those 
temptations  which  induced  men  to  carry 
on  that  traffic.  The  slave  trade  was  like 
smuggling.  Let  the  temptation  to  intro- 
duce contraband  goods  be  once  taken  away, 
and  the  necessity  for  maintaining  a  pre- 
ventive service  would  altogether  cease.  To 
restrain  smuggling  upon  ti^e  coasts  of  Eng- 
land we  kept  a  force  of  sixty  or  seventy 
cruisers,  and  we  incurred  an  expense  of 
800,0002.  a  year ;  yet  tons  of  tobacco  were 
unlawfully  imported.  The  only  way  to  put 
down  smuggling  was  to  reduce  import  du- 
ties; the  only  mode  of  abolishing  the  slave 
trade  would  be  to  supply  our  colonies  with 
abundance  of  free  labour.  It  cost  the 
country  1,000,0002.  sterling  per  annum 
to  repress  the  slave  trade,  and  after  all  the 
object  was  not  accomplished.  From  a 
return  laid  before  Parliament,  it  appeared 
that  the  number  of  ships  of  war  of  all 
classes  employed  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  was  fifty-six,  mounting  886 
guns,  and  manned  by  9,289  men.  In  that 
force  the  mortality  and  casualties  were  well 
known  to  be  great.  It  was  stated,  and  he 
believed  that  the  statement  rested  upon 
very  just  grounds,  that  the  colonists  could 
not  much  longer  continue  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  if  restriction  were  continued  upon 
their  obtaining  labour  from  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  as,  while  labour  from  its  scar- 
city was  becoming  dear  in  the  colonies, 
the  slave  population  of  the  countries  with 
which  those  colonies  were  called  on  to  com- 
pete was  daily  increasing  by  means  of  the 
slave  trade.  The  views  of  this  important 
subject  which  he  was  thus  endeavouring  to 
press  upon  the  House  were  entertained,  not 
only  by  the  colonists,  but  he  was  enabled 
to  state  that  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  had 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  entreating  the 
adoption  of  new  measures.  If  the  million 
now  expended  in  attempting  to  repress  the 
slave  trade  could  be  saved,  the  advantage 
was  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked;  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  Government  and  the 
country  would  see  the  necessity  of  losing 
no  more  time,  and  that  they  would  at  once 
agree  in  adopting  the  only  measures  calcu- 
lated to  put  down  the  slave  trade.  The 
redemption  of  slaves  was  a  practice  which 


had  received  the  sanction  of  the  most  emi- 
nent philanthropists,  and  he  thought  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection  to  allowing 
colonists  to  proceed  to  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
there  to  procure  slaves,  and  the  moment 
they  reached  the  shores  of  a  British  colony, 
set  them  free,  and  employ  them  as  free 
labourers.  The  petitioners  prayed,  and  he 
hoped  the  House  would  favourably  consi- 
der their  prayer,  that  all  restrictions  upon 
the  transit  and  use  of  British  produce 
should  be  removed,  and  that  all  restrictions 
upon  the  free  introduction  of  labour  should 
also  be  removed.  The  grievance  which 
formed  the  subject  of  this  complaint  was  a 
great  grievance,  and  one  in  the  removal  of 
which  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
were  deeply  interested.  All  the  colonies 
joined  in  praying  for  its  removal.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  concluded  by  moving — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  all 
restrictions  in  the  use  and  transit  of  the  prodnoe 
of  the  British  West  India  Possessions  should  bo 
removed,  and  all  impediments  to  the  free  intro- 
duction of  labourers  into  those  Possessions,  should 
also  be  disoontined." 

Mr.  BARKLY  believed  every  one  in 
the  colonies  was  agreed  on  the  question  of 
free  trade,  that  if  it  were  applied  in  the 
relations  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colonies,  it  ought  to  be  fairly  applied, 
and  all  the  productions  of  the  colonies 
ought  to  be  freely  received.  That,  hither- 
to, had  not  been  the  case,  as  evidenced 
more  especially  in  the  articles  of  rum  and 
molasses.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the 
second  prayer  of  the  petition — relative  to 
the  employment  of  free  labour  in  the  colo- 
nies— should  be  complied  with.  Long  as 
this  question  had  been  talked  of,  he  was 
surprised  that  it  had  not  before  this  been 
carried  into  effect.  Before  he  sat  down, 
he  wished  to  inquire  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies,  what  had  become  of 
the  vessel,  the  Growler,  which  it  was 
proposed  should  be  employed  in  conveying 
labourers  to  the  West  Indies  ? 

Mr.  ha  WES  said,  that  the  petition  in 
question  had  been  agreed  to  in  Jamaica 
before  the  measure  introduced  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  relief  of  the 
colonies  had  arrived  there,  and  consequent- 
ly much  of  its  prayer  had  been  already 
accomplished.  With  regard  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  emigration,  ^ere  was  no 
power  which  the  Goverfiment  possessed 
which  had  not  been  exerted  for  that  pur- 
pose; and,  in  fact,  a  large  importation  of 
labour  had  taken  place.  The  subject 
was  one  of  great  difficulty  and  expense, 
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and  therefore  what  had  been  done  mnst  be 
treated  as  an  experiment  only;  bat  a  large 
Bupplj  of  labonr  had  been  given  hj  the 
measures  of  Lord  Stanley  when  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Office;  and  altogether 
from  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  slavery 
there  had  been  imported  into  Jamaica 
8,000  labourers,  into  British  Guiana 
33,000.  and  into  Trinidad  17,000  odd; 
the  total  number  imported  being  upwards 
of  60,000  labourers.  With  regard  to 
the  vessels  between  the  Kroo  coast  and 
that  of  Africa,  alluded  to  by  the  hen. 
Member  opposite,  some  delay  had  oc- 
curred; but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
informing  him  that  a  vessel  would  soon 
be  ready  to  proceed  to  that  destination. 
He  was  not  sanguine  in  expecting  much 
good  from  that  expedition,  nor  did  he  he- 
lieve  that  by  the  importation  of  labour  at 
all  they  could  do  anything  but  improve  the 
condition  of  the  colonies  by  lowering  the 
rate  of  wages  there.  He  did  not  entertain 
the  least  idea  that  any  amount  of  labour 
which  could  possibly  be  procured,  would  in 
the  least  degree  lead  to  a  termination  of 
the  slave  trade.  With  regard  to  sugar, 
the  petition  prayed  that  it  might  be  ad- 
mitted  into  distilleries  and  breweries — a 
prayer  which  had  been  already  granted 
under  some  restrictions,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  state  of  the  revenue;  and  with  re- 
gard to  duties,  though  they  might  be  higher 
than  was  pleasing  to  the  hon.  Member, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  considerable 
benefit  to  the  producers  of  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses in  the  colonies,  must  result  from  the 
measures  which  had  been  adopted.  He 
would  give  no  opinion  at  all  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Navigation  Laws,  because  that 
subject  was  before  a  Committee  of  that 
House  at  the  present  time.  He  perhaps 
felt  disposed  to  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
opposite,  that  the  principles  of  free  trade 
had  not  been  sufficiently  carried  out;  but 
powers  had  been  given  last  Session  to  the 
colonics  to  act  upon  those  principles;  and 
whilst  they  had  continued  to  the  grower  of 
sugar  in  the  colonies  a  certain  amount  of 
protection,  it  had  been  considerably  re- 
duced, and  other  restrictions  upon  the  trade 
had  been  removed.  The  prayer  of  the  pe- 
titioners, therefore,  upon  all  its  points  had 
already  been  anticipated  to  a  very  great 
extent;  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that, 
judging  by  the  recent  accounts,  the  gene- 
ral trade  of  our  colonies  was  materially 
extending  and  improving,  and  that  great 
amelioration  was  taking  place  in  their  so- 
cial and  domestic  condition.      He    was 


therefore  not  without  hope  that  the  severe 
struggles  of  our  colonies,  through  a  fierce 
competition,  would,  by  the  increased  ap- 
plication of  science  and  the  improvement 
of  agriculture,  which  it  must  occasion,  re- 
sult in  the  advantage  of  the  colonies  them- 
selves. He  hoped,  therefore,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  wonld  not  press  his  Motion. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  he  would  not 
divide  the  House  upon  his  Motion;  hot  he 
considered  that  he  had  received  no  satis- 
factory answer  as  to  the  redemption  and 
importation  of  African  slaves. 

Sir  T.  D.  ACLAND  said,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  exportation  of  slaves  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  was  so  great,  that  he  had 
been  credibly  informed  that  a  legitimate 
trade  was  superseding  the  unlawful  traffic 
in  slaves. 

Motion  negatived. 

SEDUCTION  AND  PROSTITUTION. 

Mr.  SPOONER  moved  for  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  Bill  for  the  more  effectual  sup- 
pression of  trading  in  Seduction  and  Pros- 
titution, and  for  the  better  protection  of 
females.  In  compliance  with  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G. 
Grey),  his  present  measure  was  principally 
directed  towards  two  objects.  In  the  first 
place,  any  person  trading  in  seduction 
would  be  liable  to  be  indicted,  and  might 
be  subjected  to  imprisonment.  He  pro- 
posed, in  the  next  place,  that  if  any  brothel 
keeper  should  be  convicted  of  keeping  a 
brothel,  it  should  be  within  the  discretion 
of  the  court  to  make  void  any  term  ho 
might  have  in  the  house.  No  one  could 
reasonably  object  to  such  provisions;  and 
he  would  now  simply  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill. 

Mr.  HUME  objected  to  the  Motion. 
Too  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  had 
already  been  taken  up  with  that  subject 
during  the  Session.  He  believed  that  in 
mooting  the  subject,  the  hon.  Member  had 
done  much  injury  by  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  people  towards  it,  when  many  might 
otherwise  never  have  heard  of  it.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  much  to  answer  for  in 
this  respect,  for  every  discussion  on  this 
subject  was  injurious.  He  was  sorry  thai 
the  Government  should  allow  this  Bill  to 
be  brought  in  —  a  Bill  in  which  the  term 
"  trading  "  in  seduction  had  not  been  de- 
fined by  the  hon.  Member;  he  did  not  know 
how  to  define  it;  and,  be  would  add,  that 
the  Bill  tended  to  excite  diwussion  aft«r 
discussion,  and  increased  the  evil  which  it 
proposed  to  suppress.    Ho  regretted  thai 
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an  Hon.  Member,  like  tlie  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham,  should  bring  before  the  House 
his  experience  in  such  matters.  [Laugh- 
ter.] Yes !  the  hon.  Member  could  not 
have  grown  grey  without  being  acquainted 
with  those  matters;  and  although  the  hon. 
Member's  experience  might  induce  him  to 
come  forward  in  such  a  cause,  he  could 
not  agree  in  the  opinion  that  such  discus- 
sioDS  were  not  injurious.  Let  his  hon. 
Friend,  if  he  wished  to  put  an  end  to  vice, 
set  the  example  himsefit — let  him  form  a 
league  for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  its 
reward;  and  let  him,  by  his  own  example, 
do  that  which  would  not  be  effected  by  le- 
gislation. He  would  oppose  the  Motion; 
and  it  was  his  intention  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  it. 

Sir  G.  grey  had  yesterday  explained 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  objected  to 
the  Bill  previously  introduced  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  with  reference  to 
this  subject,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  ac- 
quiesced in  the  justice  of  his  objections.  He 
had  stated,  however,  that  he  was  prepared 
to  agree  to  a  Bill  limited  to  one  object, 
which,  he  believed,  this  Bill  was  intended 
to  effect.  He  did  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
that  object;  the  existing  law  was,  as  he 
had  before  stated,  defective  in  some  points; 
and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  would  not  persevere 
in  his  opposition. 

Mr.  HUME  was  not  present  when  the 
discussion  on  this  subject  took  place  yes- 
terday; but  ho  could  be  no  party  to  the 
concern,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  divide 
the  House. 

The  House  divided:  —  Ayes  57;  Noes 
11:  Majority  46. 


List  of 

Adand,  Sir  T.  D. 
Aglionby,  H.  A. 
Armstrong,  Sir  A. 
Bailey,  J.  Jun. 
Bankes,  G. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Bennet,  P. 
Bcntink,  Lord  G. 
Beresford,  Maj. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Oowper,  hon.  Vf.  F. 
Dodd,  G. 
ElUa,  W. 
Famham,  E.  B. 
Finch,  O. 
Forbes,  W. 
Frewon,  C.  H. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gisbomc,  T. 
Greene,  T. 


the  Ates. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Halford,  Sir  H. 
Hawes,  B. 
Ileathcoat,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  M. 
Hobhouse  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Hudson,  G, 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Mackenzie,  W.  F. 
McCarthy,  A. 
Maitland,  T. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Mildmay,  H.  St.  J. 
Monahan,  J.  H. 
Morpeth,  Visct. 
Morris,  D. 
Newry,  Visct. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Parker,  J. 


Perfect,  R.  Tuihell,  H. 

Rashleigh,  W.  Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  R. 

RomiUy,  J.  Wakley,  T. 

RutherfUrd,  rt.  hon.  A.  Ward,  H.  G. 

Scrope,  G.  P.  Wodohouse,  E. 

Somerville,  Sir  W.  M.  Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H.  tsllxba. 

Tan^red,  H.  W.  Spooner,  R. 

Thomely,  T.  Borthwick,  P. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


Bowring,  Dr. 
Duncombe,  T. 
Escott,  B. 
Leader,  J.  T. 
Napier,  Sir  0. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 

Leave  given. 


Talbot,  0.  R.  M. 
Trelawny,  J.  S. 
Waddington,  H.  S. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 

TBLLEBS, 

Hume,  J. 
Berkeley,  hon.  0. 


REGISTRATION  OF  MEDICAL  PRACTI- 
TIONERS. 

Mb.  wakley  rose  to  move — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire  into  the  Registration  of  legally  qualified 
Practitioners  in  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  and  into 
the  Laws  and  Charters  relating  to  the  practice  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; and  to  report  the  Evidence,  with  their 
opinion  thereon,  to  tho  House." 

At  tbat  late  bonr  he  would  not  detain  the 
House  hy  entering  into  the  subject  beyond 
stating  that  the  qualified  members  of  the 
profession  were  desirous  that  a  law  should 
be  passed  which  might  enable  them  to  be 
distinguished  from  quacks  and  imposters. 
There  were  at  present  so  many  laws  in  ex- 
istence with  reference  to  the  profession, 
and  so  many  powers  were  exercised  by  the 
various  colleges,  that  it  was  most  desirable 
that  a  law  should  be  enacted  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  registering  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioners;  but  the  subject  was  involved 
in  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  had  not  been 
found  possible  to  lay  down  any  rule  or 
plan  which  should  govern  the  House  with 
reference  to  any  enactment.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  suggested — and  he  believed  the 
suggestion  met  the  concurrence  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers — that  tho  governing 
bodies  connected  with  the  profession  should 
be  brought  together  before  a  Committee  of 
that  House;  that  they  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  views,  and  of 
stating  their  objections  to  the  plan  of  re- 
gistration which  had  been  proposed;  and 
it  was  exceedingly  desirable,  both  for  the 
profession  and  for  the  public,  that  some 
measure,  founded  upon  the  information  ob- 
tained by  the  Committee,  should  be  adopt- 
ed. He  believed  that  the  inquiry  would 
occupy  but  a  very  short  time ;  for  the  cor- 
porations and'  the  medical    practitioners 
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generally  had  already  formed  their  opin- 
ions on  the  subject:  they  would  merely 
have  to  state  those  opinions  before  the 
Committee;  and  he  hoped  that,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  opinions  thus  expressed,  some 
well-devised  measure  might  be  adopted 
which  would  be  satisfactory  alike  to  -the 
profession  and  the  public.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber concluded  by  making  his  Motion. 

Sir  G.  grey  observed,  that,  although 
he  did  not  think  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged  against  many  parts  of  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  ought  to 

Erevail,  he  was  convinced,  if  that  measure 
ad  been  pressed,  satisfactory  legislation 
on  the  subject  during  the  present  Session 
would  have  been  hopeless.  He  considered 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  taking  the 
more  judicious  course  in  asking  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee,  before  whom 
the  various  conflicting  opinions  which  ex- 
isted on  this  question  might  be  expressed  ; 
and  ho  believed  that  such  an  inquiry  would 
tend  to  lead  to  satisfactory  results.  He 
was  willing  to  accede  to  the  Motion,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbiiry  would  not  proceed  with  his 
Bill  until  idfter  the  Committee  had  made 
their  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HOSIERY  MANUFACTURE  BILL. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for 
resuming  the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the 
Second  Reading  of  this  Bill, 

Sir  H.  UALFORD  stated,  that  he 
would  not  press  the  Bill  at  that  late  hour 
of  the  evening  (12  o*c1ock);  but  he  thought 
the  House  would  agree  with  him  that  a 
full  consideration  of  the  subject  to  which  it 
referred  could  not  be  evaded. 

Mr.  W.  ELLIS  observed,  that  this  Bill 
had  tKSCasioncd  great  Excitement  in  the 
counties  of  Leicester  and  Nottingham, 
where  tho  price  of  food  was  very  high, 
and  trade  was  in  a  roost  depressed  con- 
dition. If  the  House  should  determine  to 
send  the  Bill  before  a  Committee,  its  adop- 
tion or  rejection  would  probably  not  bo  de- 
cided upon  until  the  meeting  of  a  new 
Parliament,  and  the  manufacturers  would, 
in  the  meantime,  be  kept  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense. He  considered  that  this  was  a 
most  unfortunate  time  for  the  proposal  of 
such  a  measure,  when  there  was  great 
probability  that  the  hosiery  trade  in  this 
country  might  bo  still  further  depressed  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  manufactures. 
Ue  gave  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 


brought  in  the  Bill  the  fullest  credit  for 
humane  and  disinterested  motives;  but  he 
was  convinced  that  if  the  Bill  were  kept 
hanging  over  the  trade,  it  would  have  a 
most  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  interests 
of  the  operatives.  Ho  hoped,  therefore, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  consent  to 
abandon  the  measure. 

Sir  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE  concurred  in 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester  (Mr.  W.  Ellis).  He  had  received 
a  petition  signed  by  all  the  master  hosiera 
of  Nottingham  against  this  Bill ;  and  the 
more  he  had  looked  into  the  subject,  the 
more  he  was  convinced  that  the  mode  of 
legislation  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  would  involve  him  in  difficul- 
ties of  which  he  had  little  idea,  and  would 
be  injurious  to  the  very  parties  whom  he 
intended  to  benefit.  He  would  mention 
one  fact  of  importance.  There  were  40,000 
frames  employed  in  this  trade  in  the  Uiree 
counties,  10,000  of  which  were  indepen- 
dent frames ;  and  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  operation  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  confis- 
cate the  whole  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the 
property  embarked  in  them.  There  was 
one  parish  about  three  miles  from  the  town 
of  Nottingham,  in  which  there  were  1,700 
of  these  frames;  and  there  was  not  a  single 
person  connected  with  those  frames  who 
would  not  be  utterly  destitute  to-morrow  if 
the  Bill  passed.  He  had  spoken  to  several 
parties,  who  were  inclined  to  allow  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  go  into  Committee  with  his 
Bill,  though  they  were  not  disposed  to 
support  a  single  clause  of  it  in  Committee; 
all  they  wished  being  inquiry.  They 
thought  that  there  was  a  sort  of  case  made 
out  as  to  the  distress  of  these  operatives, 
and  they  wished  to  sec  any  way  in  which 
that  distress  could  possibly  be  alleviated. 
But  the  Bill  of  tho  hon.  Gentleman  was 
really  a  Bill  to  raise  wages  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament. The  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
would  confess  that. 

Sir  U.  HALFORD  :  No  ;  iU  object  is 
to  prevent  them  from  being  unfairly 
lowered. 

Sir  J.  HOBHOUSE  :  Did  not  that 
amount  to  the  same  thing  ?  The  Bill  was, 
in  reality,  a  Bill  to  ndse  wages,  and  thai 
was  a  principle  which  was  not  supported  in 
these  days. 

Mb.  FACKE  was  surprised  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  should  have  entered 
into  any  argument  on  this  Bill,  when  il 
was  postponed  to  a  future  day.  Ue  did 
not  think  that  the  Bill  would  lie  injurious 
to  the  operatives,  which  was  framed  in  ae- 
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oordance  with  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner appointed  in  lo44. 

Mb.  T.  buncombe  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  J.  HohhouBe) 
might  have  presented  petitions  against  the 
Bill  from  the  manufacturers  of  Notting- 
ham, and  perhaps  from  Leicester  also.  He 
had  likewise  presented  petitions  signed  hy 
several  thousands  of  operatives,  who  had 
great  reason  to  complain  of  those  very 
hosiery  manufacturers,  in  whose  hehalf  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  presented  peti- 
tions. This  was  a  question,  the  discussion  of 
whicli  could  not  be  avoided,  though  it  might 
be  very  convenient  to  endeavour  to  get  rid 
of  it  by  throwing  the  Bill  over  till  another 
Parliament.  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  go  on  with  his  Bill,  and  that 
it  would  be  submitted  to  a  Committee  up 
stairs.  He  did  approve  of*  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill;  but  the  details  were 
subjects  for  consideration  in  Committee, 
and  he  would  be  ready  to  prove,  when  the 
discussion  came  on,  that  the  labour  and 
wages  of  the  working  classes  were  confis- 
cated, and  that  they  were  subject  to  gross 
robbery.  He  believed  that  it  was  impos- 
sible that  their  condition  could  be  worse 
than  it  was  at  present,  and  he  was  in- 
formed that  500  of  the  framework-knitters 
were  now  in  the  workhouse  at  Hinckley. 
There  was  not  a  more  ill-used  class 
than  the  framework-knitters  in  the  three 
counties. 

Adjourned  debate  farther  adjourned  till 
the  9th  of  June. 

SEDUCTION  AND  PROSTITUTION. 

Mr.  SFOONER  brought  up  his  Bill  for 
the  suppression  of  trading  in  Prostitution, 
and  moved  that  it  be  read  a  first  time. 

Mr.  craven  BERKELEY  objected 
to  the  Motion. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  17  ;  Noes  4 : 
Majority  13. 

List  of  the  Aye%. 

Bcntinck,  Lord  G.  Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Brotherton,  J.  Monahan,  J.  U. 

ColviUe,  G.  R.  Morpeth,  Visct. 

Dodd,  G.  Parker,  J. 

Forbes,  W.  Stanton,  W.  H. 

Greene,  T.  Vjrvyan,  Sir  R. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.        Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

HaWOS,  B.  TXLLEB8. 

Hudson,  G.  Spooner,  R. 

Masterman,  J.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

ElCOtt,  B.  TBLLKR8. 

Pechell,  Capt.  Buncombe,  T. 

Sibthorp,  Col.  Berkeley,  hon.  0« 

Talbot,  0.  R.  M. 


There  not  being  forty  Members  pre- 
sent, the  House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore One  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  May  14,  1847. 

MiNUTU.]  Public  Bills.— 1*  Serrioe  of  Hdn  (Soot]ind)t 
Poor  Rellaf  Superviiion  (Ireland);  County  BuUdingt; 
Poor  RemoTftl  (England  and  Sootland). 

PiTiTiojrs  Prbbbntbo.  From  Liverpool,  complaining  of 
the  Vast  Influx  of  Irish  Paupers  into  that  Town. — From 
Leeds  and  several  other  places,  in  favour  of  the  Factories 
Bill.— From  the  Barish  of  Burt,  in  Ireland,  agidnst  any 
Clause  being  inserted  hi  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Bill  which 
would  throw  the  Respomitrtiity  of  Supporting  the  Poor 
on  the  Occupying  Tenant — From  Tiverton,  for  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law  of  Settlement. — From  the  Ipswich 
Auxiliary  Anti 'Slavery  Society,  against  the  present  Method 
of  hiring  Labourers  for  the  Colonies,  as  tending  to  per- 
petuate a  Modified  System  of  Slavery. — From  Wrang- 
ford,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Poor  Removal  Act—  From 
Congregation  of  the  Episcopal  Ch^icl,  Charlotte  Street, 
Pimlioo,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Act — From  Guardians  of  the  North  Dublin  Unfooi 
praying  that  the  Assessments  tor  the  Relief  of  the  Poor 
may  be  charged  on  the  Unions  at  large. — From  Sheffield, 
for  the  Enactment  of  Sanitory  Regulationa. 

POOR  RELIEF  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  receiving  the  Re- 
port of  the  Amendments  read. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
he  had  te  state  te  their  Lordships,  that 
when  they  had  in  Committee  on  this  BDl, 
after  considerable  deliberation,  determined 
upon  the  general  expediency  of  fixing  a 
limit  te  the  duratipn  of  the  Bill,  to  effect 
which  alterations  were  to  be  adopted  in 
various  parts  of  the  Bill,  as  should  oe  sug- 
gested by  the  mover,  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne)  had  declared,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  take  the  House  by  surprise,  that 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  power  of  taking 
any  course  he  might  think  proper  on  a 
subsequent  stage  of  the  Bill.    Their  Lord- 
ships having  now  come  to  the  proper  stage, 
it  was  his  duty  to  state  to  them,  that,  re- 
taining the  opinion  he  had  expressed  in  the 
Committee,  he  must  now  propose  to  strike 
out  of  the  Bill  all  expressions  which  were 
intended  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  BQl  and  to 
give  it  a  temporary  character.    In  making 
this  proposal,  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  arguments 
which  had  been  deduced  in  favour  of  the 
one  course  or  the  other.     The  arguments, 
indeed,  on  either  side,  would  be  found  to 
lie  in  a  very  narrow  compass.     It  was  al- 
leged by  noble  Lords  who  were  desirous  of 
fixing  a  limit  to  the  Bill,  that  it  was  a  new 
measure,  and  that  it  was  in  a  great  degree 
experimental.     He  concurred  in  all  those 
opinions;  but  he  had  stated  in  the  Com- 
mittee, and  he  repeated  now,  that,  while 
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he  admitted  the  experimeotal  character  of 
anything  so  new  and  so  difficult,  still  he 
objected  to  any  fixing  of  a  limit  which 
would  bind  the  discretion  of  Government 
and  of  the  Parliament  as  to  the  precise  pe- 
riod when  the  question  should  be  recon- 
sidered.    For  these  very  reasons,  because 
he  did  consider  the  importance  of  the  Bill 
-pbecause  they  were  not  able  to  appreciate 
exactly  the  difficulties  which  they  might 
hare  to  encounter  —  because  of  the  length 
of  time  which  might  be  required  to  con- 
sider those  difficulties;  he  had  to  state  to 
their  Lordships,  if  they  meant  to  give  a 
fair  trial  to  this  measure — if  they  did  not 
wish  to  overturn  it,  or  to  invite  opposition 
and   difficulties  —  they  would  reserve  to 
themselves  the  power  of  reconsidering  the 
Bill  at  any  time,  and  at  any  period,  with  the 
Tiew  of  effecting  any  improvement  in  its 
composition  which  might  suggest  itself. 
Ho  thought  that,  consistently  with  reserv- 
ing to  themselves  that  full  power,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  see  the  inconvenience  of 
compelling,  at  a  particular  and  fixed  pe- 
riod, the  reconsideration.     When  he  saw 
among  noble  Lords  who  were  anxious  to 
^j.  the  period,  that  they  were  very  long  be- 
fore they  could  agree  among  themselves  as 
to  the  exact  period  to  be  determined  on — 
when  he  saw  that  some  wished  for  a  year, 
some  a  year  and  a  half,  some  three  years, 
and  that  some  preferred  five  years,  he  saw 
in  these  various  opinions  full  proof  that  it 
could  not  be  confidently  anticipated  when 
the  reconsideration  ought  to  take  place, 
and  that  the  time  fixed  might  be  the  very 
period  when  it  was  most  desirable  not  to 
enter  upon  the  subject.     If  the  Bill  were 
to  be  brought  into  action  in  Ireland  with 
any  prospect  of  success,  it  must  be  in  the 
confident  expectation  that,  in  principle  at 
least,  it  was  to  be  a  permanent  measure; 
otherwise  they  would    see  a  disposition 
openly  to  resist  it,  or,  if  not  to  resist,  at 
any  rate  to  thwart  it,  and  to  render  it  in- 
effective.    If  the  Bill  were  to  operate  as 
their  Lordships  intended,  and  as  the  House 
of  Commons  meant  when  they  passed  it,  it 
must  be  as  a  permanent  measure,  subject 
to  revision,  as  all  such  measures  were;  but 
they  ought  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  —  it 
ought  to  have  a  fair  trial;  and  the  Legisla- 
ture ought  to  choose  the  time  for  its  re- 
consideration.    Upon  these  grounds,  with- 
out going  further  into  the  arguments,  he 
would  move  that  their  Lordships  disagree 
to  the  Amendments  giving  a  temporary 
character  to  the  measure.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess then  moved,  in  the  l0t  Clausei  to 


disagree  to  the  Amendment  made  by  the 
Committee  inserting  the  words  ''  during  a 
time  to  be  hereinafter  limited." 

Lord  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  re- 
tained the  opinion  he  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  making  this  measure 
not  permanent,   but  temporary;    and  he 
must  say,  with  the  greatest  possible  re- 
spect for  the  noble  Marquess,  if  he  had  not 
heard  him  say  that  he  was  about  to  move 
the  omission  of  the  words  in  the  clause,  he 
protested  he  should  have  thought  his  noble 
Friend  had  been  arguing  in  favour  of  the 
course  the  Committee  had  taken.     The 
Amendment  was  to  limit  the  time  when 
they  would  exercise  their  discretion;  but 
it  did  not  follow  that  they  would  at  the 
end  of  the  period  fixed  so  exercise  it,  be- 
cause in  the  meantime  it  might  be  found 
expedient  to  protract  the  period  for  some 
years  longer.     The  noble  Marquess  ad- 
mitted that  they  were  going  to  make  an 
experiment,  which  was  full  of  hazard,  and 
one  encompassed  about  with  peril.     Now, 
when  it  was  admitted  to  be  an  experiment 
hazardous  and  perilous  in  its  nature,  could 
there  be  any  objection  to  their  Lordships 
binding  themselves,  in  the   face  of  the 
country,   to  reconsider  it,  at  all  events, 
within  a  certain  period  ?   And  for  what  ? 
To  ascertain  whether  the  trial  fortified  the 
conclusions  of  some  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure, or  impeached  the  strength  of  the  rea- 
sons of  others  against  the  measure.   Could 
any  man's  imagination  picture  anything 
more  proper?   By  making  the  Bill  tem- 
porary, it  would  be  imperative  on  their 
Lordships  to  reconsider  it.     But  then  he 
was  told  that  it  was  not  giving  the  mea- 
sure fair  play.     He  was  unable  to  under- 
stand that  favourite  phrase  as  applied  to  a 
measure  of  this  description.     If  it  were 
enacted  for  two  years,  it  would  be  law  for 
that  time;  and  if  it  were  found  capable  of 
being  executed  for  twenty  years,  no  doubt 
it  would  continue  law  for  twenty  years; 
but  he  did  not  believe  it  could  be  executed 
for  twenty  months;  others  thought,  not  at 
all.     Could  there  be  any  objection  to  its 
being  limited  in  duration,  that  it  might  be 
known  whether  it  was  capable  of  being  exe- 
cuted or  no  ?    The  Poor  Law  of  1834  was 
temporary  as  to  the  appointment  of  the 
Commissioners;    and  did  any  one    then 
charge  the  promoters  of  that  clause  with 
a  want  of  fair  play  ?  The  noble  Marquess 
had  said,  that  giving  this  measure  a  limited 
duration  would  make  the  people  of  Ireland 
indifferent  to  its  being  properly  carried  into 
effect;  his  (Lord  Brougham's)  opinion,  on 
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the  contrary,  was,  that  the  Irish  were 
much  more  likely  to  acquiesce  in  and  put 
up  with  the  difficulties  of  the  law,  when 
they  knew  there  was  to  he  a  limit  to  its 
duration. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  ohserved,  that  if 
this  had  heen  the  Amendment  which  the 
nohle  Earl  hehind  him  (the  Earl  of  Wick- 
low)  had  given  notice  of  moving — that  the 
whole  Bill  should  he  in  force  for  three  or 
five  years  and  no  longer,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  it  would  have  heen  a  perfectly  re- 
gular and  Parliamentary  course;  hut  what 
was  the  Amendment  of  his  nohle  Friend 
(Lord  Monteagle)  ?  He,  in  the  same  Bill, 
enacted  that  one  clause  should  he  per- 
petual, and  another  temporary*  Their 
Lordships  would  he  astonished  when  he 
pointed  out  a  few  of  the  incongruities  and 
ahsurdities  which  would  result  from  such 
an  Amendment.  The  material  enactment 
of  this  Bill  was  for  extending  the  provi- 
sions of  the  original  Poor  Law  in  Ireland. 
Clause  1  enabled  the  g^rdians  to  grant 
relief  to  the  lame  and  impotent  out  of  the 
workhouse;  Clause  2  gave  power  to  the 
guardians  (under  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners) to  grant  relief,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  two  months,  out  of  the  work- 
house, even  to  the  able-bodied;  then  an- 
other Clause  allowed  the  relieving  officer 
to  give  provisional  relief  before  the  guar- 
dians had  been  consulted;  and  there  was  a 
fourth  Clause,  allowing  medical  relief  and 
medicine  to  be  given  out  of  the  workhouse. 
These  were  the  four  extensions  of  the  ori- 
ginal Irish  Relief  Bill,  and  these  four 
modes  of  relief  were  by  separate  clauses 
made  temporary;  but  how  did  the  rest  of 
the  Bill,  the  permanent  clauses,  corre- 
spond with  these  temporary  enactments  ? 
Clauses  1  and  2  were  both  made  temporary; 
but  Clause  3  was  a  permanent  clause, 
which  raiacted  that  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners should  from  time  to  time,  as  they 
thought  fit,  determine  the  manner  in  which 
applications  should  be  made  for  all  relief  to 
be  given  under  the  Act,  and  also  the  man- 
ner in  which  inquiry  should  be  made  into 
the  circumstances  of  th^  applicants,  and 
the  kind  of  relief  which  should  be  afforded 
out  of  the  workhouse. 

LoBD  STANLEY :  Under  this  Act. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  :  Out  of  the  work- 
house !  This  clause  was  universal,  and  the 
words  were,  "  out  of  the  workhouse." 
What  miserable,  piebald  legislation  was 
this !  The  Commissioners'  power  to  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  out-door  relief 
was  to  be  giveoi  was  by  this  clauM  made 


permanent,  while  by  other  clauses  out-door 
relief,  as  far  as  regarded  the  able-bodied, 
was  to  be  temporary,  and  also  as  far  as  re- 
garded the  provisional  relief  by  the  reliev- 
ing officer.  So  also  with  regard  to  medical 
assistance  and  the  supplying  of  medicine. 
Then  go  to  the  10th  Clause:  the  marginal 
abstract  was  in  these  words — **  Hovr  cost 
of  out-door  relief  shall  be  charged."  This 
was  a  permanent  clause;  therefore  the 
Commissioners  would  have  the  power  of 
providing  for  the  cost  of  out-door  relief 
after  the  year  1850,  although  all  out-door 
relief  was  to  cease  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1850.  In  short,  there  were  contained 
in  the  Bill  several  clauses  most  pointedly 
and  elaborately  describing  what  was  to  be 
done  by  the  Commissioners  after  the  sub- 
stratum of  their  power  was  utterly  gone. 
He  did  trust  that  llieir  Lordships,  without 
any  prejudice  to  the  Amendment  which  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  was  about 
to  propose,  would  without  hesitation  reject 
the  Amendment  which  his  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Monteagle)  had  introduced  into  the 
Bill  in  Committee. 

Lord  MONTEAQLE  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would,  in  fairness,  allow  him  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  Amendment  which 
he  had  proposed,  and  the  intention  with 
which  he  proposed  it.  In  the  first  place, 
however,  he  would  set  his  noble  Friend 
right  with  respect  to  a  matter  c^  fact.  His 
noble  Friend  made  a  mistake  when  he 
stated  that  medical  out-door  relief  was,  by 
the  Amendment,  made  temporary.  The 
fact  was  not  so.  That  relief  was  made 
permanent  by  the  Bill,  and  he  (Lord  Mont- 
eagle) left  it  so;  and  his  reason  was  this 
— he  had  always  drawn  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  that  relief  which  could 
be  given,  not  only  consistently  with  chari- 
table feeling,  but  with  sound  principle  and 
wisdom;  a  relief  which  did  not  tend  to  in- 
crease the  evil,  but  to  diminish  it.  He 
had  always  distinguished  that  description 
of  relief  from  that  r^ef  to  the  able-bodied, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  aggravated  rather 
than  alleviated  the  condition  of  the  people. 
The  Act  provided,  that  during  the  period 
of  three  years  out-door  relief  should  be 
given,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Com- 
missioners; and  the  clause  providing  for 
this  was  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  clause  to  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  referred.  But  that  clause  only  pro- 
vided, that  during  the  time  out-door  relief 
was  to  be  given,  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners shodid  have  the  power  of  control- 
ling and  eanying  it  intQ  effect.    This  was 
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the  whole  of  the  inconsistoncj  which  had 
heen  discovered  hj  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord;  and,  with  respect  to  the  other  pro- 
visions, the  objections  would  be  found  to  be 
precisely  of  a  similar  character.  On  a 
former  occasion,  when  his  noble  and  learn- 
ed Friend,  with  the  same  amount  of  indig- 
nation, denounced  very  strongly  all  the 
numberless  anomalies  into  which  he  said  he 
(Lord  Monteaglc)  had  fallen,  he  took  the 
liberty  to  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  fact,  that  they  had  already  many  pre- 
cedents in  the  legislation  of  this  empire 
where  parts  of  Acts  were  made  temporary, 
and  parts  perpetual.  He  alluded,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  and  showed  that  that  Act,  being  tem- 
porary in  its  duration,  contained  clauses 
which  were  of  a  permanent  character.  In 
fact,  the 'whole  of  the  usury  laws  of  the 
country  were  modified  by  one  clause  in 
that  Act.  The  East  India  Charter  Act 
had  also  a  clause  in  it  that  was  perpetual, 
though  a  measure  of  a  temporary  nature; 
and  many  other  instances  might  be  given, 
to  show  that  what  he  had  done  on  this  oc- 
casion was,  in  point  of  fact,  no  novelty 
among  persons  dealing  with  the  work  of 
legislation.  The  noble  Lord  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  had  stated  that  his 
Amendment  limiting  the  operation  of  the 
Bill  as  to  time,  would  endanger  the  work- 
ing of  the  whole  Bill.  Kow,  he  believed 
they  could  not  take  a  step  more  calculated 
to  defeat  the  object  of  the  Bill  than  to  le- 
gislate permanently.  There  was  not  one 
among  their  Lordships  who  had  expressed 
perfect  confidence  in  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  except  the  noble  Ean  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  who  had  said-,  that  if  the 
principle  of  out-door  relief  was  once  enact- 
ed, they  would  never  have  it  in  their  power 
to  get  quit  of  it  again.  With  the  excepr 
tion  of  that  noble  Earl,  not  one  of  their 
Lordships  had  expressed  confidence  in  the 
principle  of  out-door  relief;  and  he,  there- 
foi*o,  called  upon  their  Lordships  to  act  up 
to  their  convictions,  and  to  deal  with  the 
country  justly  and  rightly.  If  they  be- 
lieved that  the  Bill  contained  within  it  the 
principles  of  permanence,  and  that  it  would 
be  successful  as  regarded  the  object  con- 
templated, then  they  would  act  rightly  in 
giving  it  their  support;  but  if  they  did  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  so — ^if  they  were 
groping  in  the  dark,  and  regarded  this  as 
merely  the  trial  of  an  experiment — then  he 
called  upon  them  to  look  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  which  the  Bill  referred  to,  and 
not  to  legislate  permanently — to  have  a  due 


regard  to  their  own  characters,  and  not  fix 
down  for  ever  upon  Ireland  a  measure  in 
which  they  had  no  confidence,  and  which 
propounded  an  experiment  which  he  would 
designate  as  frightful.  He  was  not  wedded 
to  his  own  particular  proposal.  Whether 
the  period  was  for  three  or  five  years,  was 
to  him  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  mo- 
ment; and  if  the  proposition  of  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  was  adopted 
by  the  House,  he  should  feel  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied. In  considering  the  importance  of 
this  measure,  they  now  had  to  look  to  the 
probable  state  of  Ireland  for  several  years 
to  come.  No  man  could  believe— even 
supposing  the  most  sanguine  anticipations 
of  agriculturists  were  to  be  realized — that 
the  next  year  would  be  anything  but  a  year 
of  great  sufiering  and  difficulty  in  Ireland. 
Not  even  for  three  years  did  he  believe 
that  Ireland  could  expect  to  be  extricated 
from  her  difficulties.  If  so,  then  this  Bill 
would  be  applied  just  at  a  time  when  they 
would  have  the  sympathies  of  the  whole 
country  in  its  favour — ^when  all  parties 
would  be  most  interested  in  its  success.  It 
had  been  said,  that  his  object  in  proposing 
this  Amendment  was  to  defeat  the  Bill  it- 
self; but  it  was  no  such  thing;  his  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  insure  to  their  Lordships  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  the  reconsi- 
deration of  the  Bill  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
There  were  two  living  witnesses  to  whom 
he  wished  to  appeal  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
risk  their  Lordships  were  about  to  run  in 
the  present  experiment.  The  first  Poor 
Law  for  Ireland,  which  was  introduced 
upon  the  ground  of  there  being  no  provi- 
sion for  out-door  relief,  was  opposed  by  no 
one  more  strongly  than  the  noble  Lord 
near  him  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde). 
That  noble  Lord  had  opposed  the  Bill 
from  the  first;  and,  in  1843,  after  he  had 
experienced  its  working,  he  declared  that 
all  the  evils  that  had  been  anticipated  re- 
lative to  the  measure  had  been  realised, 
and  that  the  expenses  were  so  great  thai 
it  was  impossible  for  that  unfortunate 
country  to  bear  them.  He  would  also  call 
another  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  St.  (Ger- 
mans) as  a  witness  to  the  danger  of  this 
measure,  and  would  quote  his  testimony, 
given  at  a  time  when  he  was  to  a  certain 
extent  responsible  for  the  government  of 
Ireland.  The  noble  Earl  said  he  could  not 
concur  in  a  proposition  for  out-door  relief, 
as  he  believed  it  would  be  "  evil  in  its  con- 
sequences, and  ultimately  destroy  the  pro- 
perty of  the  country."  On  the  subject  of 
out-door  relief*  the  noUe  Marqaesa  (the 
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Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  had  stated,  that 
such  a  system  would  be  a  "  confiscation  of 
property  which  no  man  would  have  the 
hardihood  to  propose."  Now  they  had  the 
same  system  which  they  were  formerly 
told  no  man  would  have  the  hardihood  to 
propose,  and  which  would  amount  to  con- 
fiscation of  property,  proposed  to  their 
Lordships,  and  supported  by  the  noble 
Marquess.  He  would  ask  their  Lordships 
not  to  forget  the  principles  on  which  all 

'  sound  legislation  should  proceed  ;  and, 
while  they  were  making  an  experiment, 
the  dangers  of  which  they  admitted,  to 
pause  before  they  fixed  that  experiment  on 
the  principle  laid  down  in  this  Bill.  It 
had  been  said  by  another  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Campbell),  that  many  of  their 
Lordships  did  not  know  for  what  they  were 
voting  when  the  question  was  formerly  be- 
fore them;  but  he  believed,  that  if  ever  a 
subject  was  calmly  and  dispassionately 
discussed,  it  was  this  subject  when  last 
brought  under  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships. He  asked  them  to  support  now  the 
vote  then  given.  He  was  aware  that  there 
were  circumstances  connected  with  that 
House  that  would  give  an  advantage  in 
the  vote  over  the  proceedings  which  had 
taken  place  in  Committee;  but  still  he  had 
that  confidence  in  their  Lordships  which 
led  him  to  believe  that  they  would  main- 
tain the  ground  they  formerly  occupied. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
was  surprised  to  hear  a  noble  and  learned 
Lord  talk  about  reconsidering  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  when  it  must  be  evident  to 
every  one  that  the  object  of  the  Amend- 
ment was  precisely  that  they  should  not 
consider  the  main  principle  of  the  Bill. 
The  Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl  behind 
him  (the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  applied  to  the 
whole  Bill ;  but  that  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Monteagle)  practically  left  out  all 
the  parts  of  the  Bill  in  which  the  main 
principle  was  involved  ;   so  that  all  who 

^  voted  for  the  Amendment  voted  against 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  was  out-door 
relief.  He  had  already  admitted  that  no 
one  had  been  more  opposed  than  he  had 
been  to  the  introduction  of  the  present 
poor-law  system  for  Ireland;  and  if  he  was 
again  placed  in  the  same  circumstances, 
he  would  again  oppose  it  on  the  same 
grounds.  He  had  then  advocated  the  al- 
ternative which  had  then  been  open  to  the 
Legislature,  and  he  had  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  that  other  system  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Commission  of  1836, 
and  which,  had  it  been  carried  out  on  a 
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large  scale,  would  have  conferred  incalcu- 
lable benefits  on  Ireland.  But  a  part  of 
that  very  system  would  have  been  out- 
door relief.  Noble  Lords  might  doubt  if 
suchNvas  the  fact;  but  this  in  reality  would 
have  been  the  case.  He  had  contended 
that  the  object  of  the  Legislature  should 
have  been,  not  to  apply  the  workhouse 
test,  but  to  relieve  immediately  all  the  im- 
potent poor.  This  was  the  principle  which 
had  been  laid  down  by  the  Commissioners; 
for  this  he  had  contended  then,  and  for 
this  he  contended  now.  His  noble  Friend 
spoke  of  a  fearful  experiment,  and  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  they  had  no  con- 
fidence in  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  He 
(the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  begged  to 
say,  that  he  had  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  Bill,  provided  only  the  people  of  Ire- 
land chose  to  execute  it  in  conformity  with 
its  principle.  If,  however,  they  passed  it 
with  the  declaration  that  it  was  but  a  tem- 
porary law,  passed  to  meet  a  passing  emer- 
gency— if  they  spoke,  not  in  reference  to 
the  destitution  and  pauperism  of  Ireland, 
but  to  the  necessity  of  employing  the  poor; 
and  if  they  entertained  the  opinion  that 
this  calamity  under  which  the  country  now 
sufiered,  and  its  consequences,  would  in  a 
short  time  disappear,  then,  he  verily  be- 
lieved, they  might  by  means  of  this  BiU 
inflict  suffering  and  injury  tenfold  greater 
than  that  which  they  sought  to  remedy 
and  remove.  If,  again,  they  passed  the 
Bill,  so  that,  after  a  short  time  had 
elapsed,  it  would  appear  only  as  maintain- 
ing the  workhouse  test  and  doing  nothing 
for  the  able-bodied  poor — giving  relief 
merely  to  such  paupers  in  extreme  cases, 
then  they  would  be  entitled  to  prophesy  a 
fearful  experiment.  There  was  no  shut- 
ting their  eyes  to  the  facts  which  stared 
them  in  the  face;  and  there  was  no  avoid- 
ing the  question,  how  are  the  great  masses 
of  the  poor  supported  at  this  moment? 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Bill  was  an 
experiment ;  but  it  was  an  experiment 
which  they  were  bound  to  make;  and  they 
would  make  it  with  the  greatest  possibility 
of  success  if  they  induced  the  Irish  people 
to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  obtain  for 
the  principle  on  which  it  had  been  framed 
a  sound  establishment  in  the  country;  and 
it  was  for  this  reason  he  deemed  it  the 
safest  course  to  pass  the  Bill  as  a  perma- 
nent measure. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  conceived 
that  the  sole  question  now  for  their  con- 
sideration was,  not  whether  the  Bill  should 
be  divided,  and  portions  of  its  clauses  made 
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temporary,  while  others  were  made  per- 
petual in  their  operation,  but  whether  the 
measure  which  they  now  discussed  should 
pass  entire  as  a  temporary  or  as  a  perma- 
nent measure?  His  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde)  had  stated  that 
the  guardians  would  not  be  enabled  to 
work  such  a  Bill  effectually  if  they  had  to 
deal  with  it  as  a  temporary  measure.  He 
(the  Earl  of  Wicklow),  on  the  contrary, 
was  of  opinion,  that  tho  very  best  mode  in 
which  they  would  ensure  such  a  measure 
being  effectually  carried  out,  would  be  by 
first  attaching  to  it  a  temporary  character. 
He  was  induced*  to  form  this  conclusion, 
not  only  by  reference  tp  the  motiyes  which 
would  actuate  the  guardians,  but  by  refer- 
ence to  a  much  more  important  power,  whose 
influence  they  would  have  to  consider — ^if 
the  Commissioners  had  to  undertake  the 
superintendence  of  this  Bill  for  three  years, 
their  attention  would  be  infinitely  better 
directed  to  it,  and  their  exertions  would  be 
infinitely  greater,  than  if  they  looked  upon 
it  as  a  permanent  enactment.  He,  how- 
ever, admitted  that  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est expectation  that  ultimately  they  would 
not  have  a  Bill  of  this  nature.  He  would 
go  further.  He  would  admit — so  far  as 
his  own  knowledge  of  particular  localities 
and  general  experience  enabled  him  to  esti- 
mate the  circumstances  correctly — that  he 
saw  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  evil  result 
from  the  operation  of  such  a  measure. 
When,  however,  he  perceived  those  who 
introduced  the  Bill — both  the  First  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown  and  his  noble  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Council — expressing  the 
most  serious  doubts  of  its  working  in  some 
parts  of  the  country;  when  he  heard  those 
most  friendly  to  it  confessing  that  they 
looked  upon  it  as  a  fearful  experiment, 
surrounded  by  rocks  and  shoals  and  quick- 
sands; he  could  not  avoid  arriving  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  their  bounden  duty 
to  limit  the  period  for  which  such  a  Bill 
Was  passed,  and  to  take  those  precautions 
which  ensured  them  from  possible  danger 
and  probable  difficulties.  He  had  put  a 
notice  on  the  Paper  to  limit  its  operation 
to  three  years;  and  he  had  done  so  solely 
with  tho  view  of  insuring  a  revision  of  the 
measure  by  Parliament  within  a  certain 
time.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  making 
,  the  measure  at  once  permanent  would  not 
preclude  Parliament  from  revising  the  mea- 
sure; but  he  wished  to  make  this  a  matter 
of  certainty.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
their  Lordships  would  decide  in  favour  of 
this  being  a  temporary  measure.     If  they 


should  do  so,  he  should  feel  it  his  daty, 
when  they  came  to  the  last  clause,  to 
move  thikt  the  whole  Bill  be  temporary  for 
the  period  of  three  years. 

The  Earl  of  RIPON  had  given  the 
subject  the  deepest  consideration;  and| 
after  duly  weighing  the  circumstances  of 
Ireland  and  the  means  which  they  pos- 
sessed of  ameliorating  the  national  disas- 
ter, he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  not  be  expedient  to  agree  to  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  his  noble  Friendi 
that  the  Bill  should  not  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  Lordships  as  a  permanent 
measure.  He  therefore  could  not  under- 
take to  vote  for  the  Amendment.  The 
object  was  to  limit  the  operation  of  those 
clauses  which,  because  containing  the  main 
principle,  were  essential  to  the  success  of 
those  other  parts  of  the  Bill  which  would 
be  permitted  to  pass  permanently;  it  was 
the  principle  of  out-door  relief  which  would 
now  have  to  be  tested,  and  he  could  not 
see  the  policy  of  making  such  a  r(3Striction 
as  that  now  recommended.  He  would, 
however,  confess,  that,  as  he  had  originally 
opposed  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
out-door  relief,  it  was  with  Very  consider- 
able reluctance  he  now  consented  to  give 
his  vote  in  favour  of  this  measure.  He 
saw,  however,  that  in  Parliament  and  out 
of  Parliament — in  the  reports  of  Commis- 
sioners, and  in  other  documents — ^the  opin- 
ion was  gaining  ground  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  the  introduction  of  this  princi- 
ple into  a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland;  and  as  he 
could  not  deem  himself  an  authority  on 
such  a  subject,  being  indifferently  acquaint- 
ed with  Ireland,  he  supposed  he  ought  to 
bow  to  the  dictum  so  generally  pronounced. 
If  he  could  discover  in  the  state  of  Ire- 
land any  resemblance  to  the  state  of  Eng- 
land, he  should  no  longer  have  any  hesita- 
tion in  admitting  that  the  principle  of  out- 
door relief  should  now  be  applied  to  the 
one  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  it 
had  been  applied  in  the  other  country.  He 
believed  the  principle  to  be  sound,  and, 
when  applied  to  England,  safe;  but  he 
saw  no  such  similarity  in  the  circumstances 
of  Ireland  as  would  warrant  him  in  con- 
cluding that  it  would  be  a  principle  upon 
which  they  might  rely  for  the  good  work- 
ing of  a  Poor  Law  in  that  country.  When 
he  spoke  of  the  condition  of  a  country,  he 
meant  the  social  condition,  and  he  took 
into  account  also  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  noble  Earl  then  proceeded  to 
quote  from  the  reports  of  various  commis- 
sions, to  show  that,  as  compared  with  the 
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nnmbel*  of  acres,  tbe  numb^  of  agriculta- 
ral  Iftbourerfi  in  Ireland  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  in  England;  and  then  proceed- 
^  to  ask,  how  was  it  possible  they  could 
see  that  resemblance  between  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  peo|)le  which  alone  would 
justify  them  ih  legislating  on  one  principle 
fbr  the  poverty  of  each  ?  The  situation  of 
the  two  countries  was  obtiously  directly 
different,  and  therefore  that  Which  was 
right  for  one  might  not  necessarily  be 
right  for  the  other.  The  labouring  classes 
in  Ireland  were,  during  thirteen  weeks  in 
the  year,  in  a  condition  of  permanent  want, 
not  from  any  fault  of  their  own,  but  be- 
cause there  was  no  work  for  them  to  be 
had;  and  there  was,  consequently,  good 
reason  to  doubt  if  the  law  which  had  ope- 
rated BO  beneficially  in  England,  might  not 
be  attended  with  a  contrary  result  in  the 
sister  kingdom.  The  noble  Earl  con- 
eluded  by  stating,  that  the  restrictions  of 
the  Bill  appeared  to  him  likely  to  pre- 
rent  abuses;  that  he  could  not  see  any 
other  way  of  relieving  the  immense  mass 
of  poverty  they  had  to  deal  with;  and  he 
should  therefore  give  his  support  to  the 
BiU. 

The  Eaiil  of  RODEN  said^  the  question 
for  their  Lordships  to  consider  was  simply 
whether  the  Bill  should  be  temporary  or 
permanent.  He  confessed,  when  he  first 
heard  this  measure  mooted,  in  the  public 
prints  and  elsewhere,  he  viewed  the  system 
of  out-door  relief  with  great  alarm;  but, 
imder  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary; and  he  assured  their  Lordships, 
however  much  he  might  be  opposed  to  it, 
yet,  seeing  the  anxiety  the  Government 
had  on  the  subject,  proved  by  the  other 
measures  of  relief  they  had  introduced,  he 
should,  if  the  Bill  were  agreed  to,  give 
every  assistance  to  carrying  it  into  effect. 
But  it  was  most  important  that  the  mea- 
sure should  be  temporary,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  minds  of  that  portion  of  the  community 
which  would  have  to  carry  out  the  mea- 
sure ih  Ireland;  if  the  Bill  were  passed, 
as  a  permanent  one,  it  would  terrify  and 
disgust  those  classes,  and  would  not  pro- 
duce the  effect  desired.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  there  should  be  a  time  fixed 
when  the  Government,  in  whatever  hands 
it  might  be,  should  be  compelled  to  recon- 
sider this  hazardous  measure,  and  give  it 
their  full  attention.  He  cared  not  what 
time  they  might  fix,  whether  one  year  or 
two  ;  he  only  wished  them  to  admit  the 
principle  that  the  measure  should  be  tem- 


porary, and  subject  to  further  intestiga^ 
tion  and  improvetnent. 

Earl  PITZ  WILLI  AM  entirely  agreed 
with  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Ripen) 
that  the  difference  beti^^en  England  and 
Ireland  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible 
to  reason  from  one  country  to  the  dther  ; 
and  therefbre  he  would  venture  td  infuse 
into  the  minds  of  their  Lordships  some  fur- 
ther doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
measure.  When  they  looked  at  its  origin 
and  history,  the  various  proceedings  that 
had  taken  place  upon  it,  the  opinioils  ex- 
pressed and  the  arguments  advanced  with 
regard  to  it,  and  the  appeals  made  to  va- 
rious quarters  ^a  its  behalf,  they  could  not 
doubt  it  was  an  English  measure  for(;ed 
upon  Parliament  atid  upon  Ireland  by  th& 
opinions  of  persons  who  had  not,  like  the 
noble  Earl,  the  modesty  to  acknowledge 
they  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  and  of  persons  who  were  not  well 
fitted  to  legislate  for  it.  The  measure 
was  introduced  to  the  Legislature,  and  de- 
scribed to  it  as  a  measure  of  great  danger, 
one  to  be  looked  on  with  apprehension; 
Would  it  not  be  imagined  that  those  who 
thus  described  it  would  allege  this  as  a 
reason  why  it  should  be  temporary  ?  But 
his  noble  Friend  had,  for  the  first  time, 
that  evening,  stated  the  very  danger  of  the 
measure  as  one  of  the  arguments  why  it 
ought  to  be  made  permanent.  The  noble 
Earl  had  spoken  of  the  immense  mass  of 
poverty  they  had  to  deal  with.  The  mea- 
sure would  not  relieve  that  mass  of  desti- 
tution. The  proposers  of  the  existing 
Poor  Law  supposed  it  would  give  that  re- 
lief, and  it  had  utterly  failed.  Would  the 
present  Bill  be  more  likely  to  succeed  ?  If 
he  were  quite  sure  the  restrictive  clauses 
would  be  thoroughly  effectual,  he  should 
have  infinitely  less  objection  to  the  Bill. 
However  disinclined  the  Irishman  was  at 
present  to  receive  parochial  relief  accor- 
ding to  the  English  understanding  of  the 
term,  and  however  efficacious  the  limita- 
tion of  relief  might  be  in  other  respects, 
the  measure  would  still  reconcile  the  Irish- 
man to  receiving  parochial  relief;  that 
was  one  of  his  great  objections  to  the  Bill; 
every  manly  and  propeny  feeling  would  be 
eradicated  from  the  mind  of  the  people, 
and  ere  long  they  would  be  as  willing  to 
depend  on  the  parochial  rates  as  the  pau- 
pers in  any  county  of  England.  As  to  the 
communities  among  which  the  support  of 
the  poor  was  to  be  divided,  no  one  would 
deny  that  the  burden  ought  to  be  distri- 
buted as  equally  as  possible  over  all  parts 
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of  the  country.  They  were  well  aware  of 
the  inequality  with  which  the  rating  wae 
already  beginning  to  press  upon  Ireland; 
this  was  another  reason  why  the  measure 
should  be  temporary;  they  ought  to  keep 
the  power  of  revising  it  in  their  own  hands. 
For  these  reasons  he  must  support  the 
clause  limiting  the  period  of  the  operation 
of  the  Bill 

Eabl  forte SCUE  said,  he  must  en- 
ter  his  protest  against  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Earl,  that  the  measure  was  a  piece 
of  English  legislation  forced  on  Ireland, 
against  the  opinion  of  everybody  possessing 
any  knowledge  of  that  country,  or  con- 
nected by  property  with  it.  He  entirely 
dissented  from  that  assertion.  He  was  not 
insensible  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  would  have  to  be  met;  but  those  diffi- 
culties would  be  increased  tenfold  if  the 
Bill  were  made  temporary.  At  present 
great  disinclination  to  receive  the  measure 
existed  on  the  part  of  those  whose  co-opera- 
tion was  essential  to  its  success;  but  let  it 
be  understood  that  it  was  a  temporary  mea- 
sure, and  it  would  be  vain  to  look  for  aid  in 
that  quarter.  Another  circumstance  ought 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  dealing 
with  this  question — a  Bill  was  at  present 
before  their  Lordships  which  empowered 
the  Qovemment  to  grant  loans  to  the  Irish 
landlords,  which  were  not  to  be  repaid  un- 
til the  end  of  22  years.  Now  it  was  not 
probable  that  the  people  of  England  would 
be  content  to  lend  money  to  the  Irish  land- 
lords on  these  terms  if  their  Lordships 
should  limit  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Re- 
lief Bill  to  three  years. 

The  Archbishop  of  DUBLIN  said,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  a  noble 
Earl  had  referred  to  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  to 
which  his  (the  Archbishop  of  Dublin's) 
name  was  affixed.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  enter  into  any  lengthened  explanation  of 
that  report.  It  was  a  short  document; 
and  any  noble  Lord  who  might  think  it 
worthy  of  consideration  could,  by  reading 
it,  see  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  made  it.  He  would  now 
only  say,  with  reference  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  Earl,  that  his  opinion,  and 
he  believed  he  might  say  the  opinions  of 
his  brother  Commissioners,  as  expressed  in 
the  report,  remained  unchanged.  They 
were  not  inclined  to  shrink  from  or  retract 
the  opinions  which  they  had  expressed. 
They  saw  such  a  difference  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  two  countries  as  would  make 
the  workhouse  test  much  less  efficacious 


in  Ireland  than  in  England.  The 
ence  between  the  two  countries  rendered 
the  giving  of  out-door  relief  a  much  more 
haziuidous  experiment  in  Ireland  than  it 
was  in  England;  and  after  full  and  careful 
consideration,  he  and  his  Colleagues  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  desirable 
to  establish  such  a  system  in  Ireland.  No- 
thing which  had  since  passed  had  changed 
his  opinion  on  that  point.  With  respect 
to  the  present  measure,  he  maintained 
the  opinion,  in  common  with  many  noble 
Lords  who  supported,  as  well  as  those  who 
opposed,  it,  that  it  was  a  very  haxardous 
experiment.  He  imputed  no  blame  to 
those  who  had  brought  the  measure  for- 
ward. They  had  before  them  only  a  choice 
of  evils;  but,  looking  upon  it  as  an  experi- 
ment, he  wished  it  to  be  treated  and  con- 
sidered as  an  experiment.  He  had  always, 
in  his  own  mind,  drawn  a  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  relief  to  the  impotent, 
aged,  and  infirm,  and  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied;  and  he  wished  that  distinction  to 
be  strongly  marked,  by  giving  to  those 
parts  of  the  Bill  which  related  to  relief  to 
the  able-bodied  a  temporary  character.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  wisdom  prescribed 
such  a  course  when  they  were  about  to  in- 
troduce a  novel,  and,  as  almost  every  one 
admitted,  an  hazardous  experiment.  In 
common  pariance  it  might  be  said  that  he 
was  hostile  to  the  Bill;  but  if  by  that  ex- 
pression it  was  meant  that  he  entertiuned 
a  wish  that  it  should  break  down  and  fail 
in  working,  he  utterly  disclaimed  being  ac- 
tuated by  any  such  motive.  He  was  hos- 
tile to  the  measure  only  in  the  sense  in 
whioh  many  persons  who  supported  it  were 
hostile  to  it — ^he  deemed  it  to  be  a  hasard- 
ous  experiment.  Without  troubling  their 
Lordships  with  the  grounds  on  which  his 
conclusion  was  founded,  he  would  content 
himself  with  declaring  his  opinion  that  the 
measure  would  be  more  likely  to  have  a 
fair  chance  of  being  carried  into  beneficial 
operation  if  it  bore  a  temporary  character. 
It  might  be  said  that  Parliament  could  re- 
peal the  measure  if  it  should  be  found  to 
work  prejudicially;  but  he  did  not  wish  to 
leave  toe  question  in  that  state;  he  wanted 
their  Lordships  to  have  the  power  of  deal- 
ing with  it  at  the  end  of  three  Tears,  un- 
fettered by  what  might  be  resolved  upon 
in  another  place.  He  was  very  reluctant 
to  proclaim  to  the  Irish  people  the  principle 
that  the  property  of  Ireland  was  made 
over  to  them  in  perpetuity.  If  the  Bill 
—  its  operation  being  limited  to  three 
years— should  be  found  to  work  weU*  and 
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produce  beneficial  reeults,  without  demo- 
ralising the  people,  it  could  be  renewed 
for  a  further  period,  or  in  perpetuity. 
By  taking  that  course  their  Lordships 
would  avoid  creating  expectations  which 
it  would  bo  impossible  to  realize,  and 
hazardous  to  disappoint.  It  had  been 
said,  that  if  this  feill  should  pass  as  a 
temporary  measure,  the  ratepayers  would 
deal  recklessly  with  the  expenditure  in 
order  to  bring  the  law  into  disrepute,  and 
to  prevent  its  re-enactment;  but  he  could 
not  conceive  that  even  such  persons  as 
the  Irish  landlords  were,  would  act  so  ab- 
surdly as  that;  for  that,  in  fact,  would  be 
tantamount  to  imposing  a  fine  upon  them- 
selves. It  was  desirable  that  their  Lord- 
ships should  consider  the  manner  in  which 
the  measure  would  affect  that  excellent 
body  of  men,  the  clergymen  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland.  If  he  were  asked 
what  class  in  Ireland  had  been  most  con- 
spicuous in  relieving  the  distress  which 
afflicted  the  people  of  that  country,  he 
would  reply,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Their 
Lordships  might  think  that  he  spoke  with 
partiality  of  the  order  which  he  belonged 
to;  but  in  support  of  his  statement  he  ap- 
pealed to  facts  which  were  notorious.  The 
clergy  of  the  Church  had  made  the  greatest 
sacrifices  to  administer  to  the  relief  of  their 
distressed  brethren,  of  all  persuasions, 
under  the  present  affliction.  In  spite  of 
some  ill-judged  efforts  which  had  been 
made  to  induce  the  clergy  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  occasion  to  make  proselytes, 
by  tendering  bread  to  the  starving  on  con- 
dition of  their  listening  to  religious  in- 
struction opposed  to  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience,  tney  had  disregarded  all  such 
influence,  and  nobly  discharged  their  duty 
by  administering  to  the  wants  of  their  suf- 
fering brethren  of  all  persuasions.  Few 
were  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
clergy  had  suffered,  for  they  had  not  ob- 
truded themselves  on  the  public  notice. 
He  knew  it  to  be  a  fact  that,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  clergy  had  deprived  them- 
selves, not  only  of  luxuries  and  comforts, 
but  almost  of  every  necessary  of  life,  in 
order  to  relieve  their  suffering  countrymen 
— and  that,  too,  in  districts  where  nineteen 
out  of  twenty  of  the  population  were  Ro- 
man Catholics.  It  was  not  his  wish  to 
raise  an  invidious  comparison  between  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood,  for  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  latter,  whatever  their  dis- 
position might  be»  had  no  endowments,  but 


depended  for  their  means  upon  the  contri* 
butions  of  their  flocks.  The  clergy  of  the 
Church  formed  a  class  most  important  to 
the  working  of  such  a  measure  as  that 
under  their  Lordships'  consideration:  and 
yet  upon  that  class,  impoverished  by  their 
charitable  efforts,  the  measure  pressed  with 
undue  severity.  In  speaking  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  he 
could  not  restrain  himself  from  making  one 
observation  in  reference  to  an  individual 
well  known  to  all  their  Lordships — a  noble- 
man who  had  made  the  best,  the  truest 
interests  of  that  Church  his  peculiar  care, 
as  far  as  had  come  under  his  supervision 
— ^he  meant  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant. 
He  hardly  knew  whether,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, that  nobleman  was  Lord  Lieutenant; 
but  in  the  immediate  danger  in  which  they 
were  placed  of  having  him  removed  from 
them,  he  (the  Archbishop  of  Dublin)  could 
not  forbear  from  adding  his  humble  testi- 
mony to  the  great,  most  assiduous,  and 
constant  care  with  which  the  noble  Lord 
had  regarded  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  As 
long  as  that  noble  Lord  had  been  able  to 
give  his  feeble  and  partial  attention  to  the 
business  brought  before  him  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  he  had  taken  particular  care  as 
to  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical  preferment, 
and  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  good 
conduct  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Ireland. 
He  had  had  interviews  with  that  noble 
Lord  chiefly  on  matters  connected  with  the 
Irish  Church  and  education;  and  he  could 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  very  great  ser- 
vices which  that  noble  Lord  had  all  along 
rendered  to  Ireland  upon  all  points  which 
had  come  within  his  knowledge.  He  felt 
himself  bound  to  express  his  gratitude,  not 
only  to  that  noble  Lord  himself,  but  also  to 
Her  Majesty's  advisers,  who,  well  knowing 
the  character  of  the  noble  Lord,  had  ap- 
pointed him  to  so  important  a  situation  at 
BO  critical  a  period  for  Ireland.  That  se- 
lection did  them  the  highest  honour;  and 
in  the  presence  of  some  noble  Lords 
who  had  held  the  same  exalted  office, 
and  in  the  presence  of  many  others  who, 
like  himself,  had  had  experience  of  many 
Lord  Lieutenants,  he  must  bear  his  tes- 
timony to  the  merits  of  the  present 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who  was  second  to  none 
he  had  ever  known  for  the  display  of  the 
most  important  and  valuable  qualities 
under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  diffi- 
culty, which  required  the  exercise  of  those 
great  and  good  qualities  to  a  larger  extent, 
in  the  few  months  he  had  ruled  over  Ire^ 
land,  than  in  ordinary  times  would  have 
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been  called  for  in  the  course  of  years.  It 
would  make  the  period  of  his  administra- 
tion long  remembered  in  Ireland;  and 
when  it  terminated,  and  he  feared  the 
time  was  not  far  distant,  it  would  be  looked 
back  upon  by  the  Irish  people  with  lasting 
gratitude. 

The  Mabquess  of  CONYNGHAM  wish- 
ed, on  behalf  of  thp  people  of  Ireland,  to 
express  the  thanks  which  he  sincerely  felt 
for  the  liberality  and  munificent  generosity 
which  this  country  had  displayed  towards 
the  Irish  sufferers.  With  respect  to  the 
measure  then  before  their  Lordships,  he 
did  not  participate  in  the  fears  expressed 
by  many  noble  Lords  as  to  the  effects  it 
would  produce;  he  believed,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  were  very  much  exagger- 
ated. He  could  not  think  so  ill  of  his  own 
countrymen  as  to  suppose  that  if  fair  la- 
bour were  offered  to  them  they  would  pre- 
fer a  workhouse  instead  of  availing  them- 
selves of  that  employment.  He  thought 
that  the  laws  of  this  country  and  those  of 
Ireland  ought  to  be  assimilated  as  closely 
as  possible;  and  it  was  because  he  con- 
sidered this  measure  to  have  that  tendency, 
that  he  supported  it.  It  would,  at  any 
rate,  have  the  effect  of  Telieving  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  of  much  of  the  odium  and 
abuse  which  had  hitherto  been  heaped  upon 
them  for  not  doing  their  duty  to  their 
tenantry;  and  though  he  did  not  regard  it 
as  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  of  Ireland, 
yet  he  considered  it  as  a  great  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

On  the  Question  whether  to  agree  to 
the  said  Amendment  of  the  Committee : 
—  Content  42;  Not-Content  54:  Ma- 
jority 12. 
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Campbell 
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Cottenham 
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Chichester 

Foley 

Clarendon 

Hastings 

Clanwilliam 

Montfort 
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Straflford 

Ducie 

Sudeley 

Fortescue 
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Granville 

Kinnaird 

Grey 

Manners 

Galloway 

Kenyon 
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Mostyn 
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Tarborough 
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Morley 
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Viscount  Combermere 

Earl  of  Rosebery 

Earl  OharleTiUe 

Bishop  of  Durham 

Earl  Orford 

Lord  Portman 

Viscount  Lake 

Earl  of  Denbigh 

Marquess  of  Ailsa 

Lord  Bcauvale 

Earl  of  Erne 

Lord  Vivian 

Earl  of  Orkney 

Earl  of  Ilehester 

Marquess  of  Exeter 

Earl  Spencer 

Earl  of  Munstcr 

Viscount  Clifden 

Earl  of  Bradford 

Lord  Dinorben 

Marquess  of  Abereom 

Iiord  Dacrc 

Earl  of  Sheffield 

Lord  Walningham 

Bishop  of  Exeter 

Bishop  of  Chester 

Duke  of  Newcastle 

Marquess  of  Ueadfi»rt 

Earl  of  Limerick 

Earl  Venilam 

Lord  Sondes 

Ix>rd  Glenelg 

Viscount  Bercsford 

Blarquess  of  Anglesey 

Lord  1)0  risle 

Lord  Crewe 

Marqueits  of  Ely 

Earl  of  Leicester 

Lord  Ashburtou 

Earl  Minto 

Earl  I Wlu wan- 

Earl  Fitzhardingo 

Earl  Dighy 

Bishop  of  Salisbury 

Earl  of  Eldon 

Earl  Camperdown                                    i 

Duke  of  Manchester 

Marq.  ofWiDcheeter 

Lord  Wynford 

Lord  Lilford 

Earl  of  Cardigan 

Duke  of  Norfolk 

Earl  of  Tonkorville 

Earl  Comwallis                                        i 

Lord  Saltown 

Earl  of  Fingall 

Lord    Willooghby 

Bishop  of  London 

D*£veiby 

I 

Earl  of  Wilton 

Duke  of  Roxburgh                                ' 

Duke  of  Beaulort 

Lord  Langdalo 

Earl  Nelson 

Earl  of  Effingham 

Earl  of  SomerB 

Ix>rd  Lytttcton 

Viaconnt  CaBCOT^anr 

Biabop  of  RoeheBler 
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MarqueM  of  Ailesbury 
iEarl  of  Warwick 
Earl  of  Longford 
Lord  Brougham 
Lord  Middleton 
Lord  Faversham 
Viscount  Strangford 
Buke  of  Cleveland 
Earl  of  Haddington 
Lord  Gage 
Earl  of  Kinnoul 
Earl  of  Egmont 
Duke  of  Montrose 


Earl  of  EUesmcro 
Bishop  of  Oxford 
Bishop  of  St.  David's 
Earl  Graven 
Earl  of  Sefton 
Duke  of  Buccleuch 
Lord  Gardner 
Bishop  of  Ripon 
Earl  Powis 
Lord  Churchill 
Earl  Howe 
Viscount  Falkland 
Marq.  of  Westminster 


Resolved  in  the  negative;  and  the  words 
were  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  CLANOABTY :  I  feel, 
my  Lords,  that  in  proposing  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  I  gave  notice,  I  must  do  so 
under  considerahle  disadvantage,  after  the 
protracted  dehate  that  has  just  terminated. 
I  shall  only  preface  the  few  ohservations 
with  which  I  shall  trouble  your  Lordships, 
by  assuring  you  that  the  modification  I 
beg  to  propose  of  the  first  two  clauses  of 
(he  Bill  would  not  in  any  degree  diminish 
its  efficiency  as  a  measure  of  relief  for  the 
destitute:  hut  is,  on  the  contrary,  designed 
to  render  the  Bill  as  efficacious  as  possible, 
as  a  measure  to  promote  the  moral  and 
social  improvement  of  the  population.  The 
principle  has  been  affirmed  that  out-door 
relief  shall  be  engrafted  upon  the  Irish 
Poor  Law.  I  call  upon  your  Lordships  to 
make  the  enactment  such  that  it  may  tend 
to  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  be  free 
from  the  evil  consequences  I  shall  point 
out  as  likely  to  arise  from  the  operation  of 
the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands. 
The  object  of  the  Amendment  is  to  make 
the  principle  of  the  existing  Poor  Law, 
viz.  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  within  the 
workhouse,  as  far  as  possible  the  rule,  and 
out-door  relief  the  exception.  I  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity  that  may  arise  occasion- 
ally, and  in  the  present  year  has  arisen,  of 
providing  relief  without  the  walls  of  the 
workhouse ;  and  for  such  emergencies  the 
Amendment  I  propose  more  amply  pro- 
vides than  does  the  Bill;  for  the  very  pos- 
sible occurrence  of  the  workhouse  becoming 
unfit  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  from 
other  causes  than  fever  or  infectious  dis- 
ease, is  quite  overlooked  in  the  Bill ;  and 
two  months,  which  is  the  term  beyond 
which  it  is  proposed  that  out-door  relief 
shall  not  be  authorized  at  any  one  time, 
appears  to  me  quite  too  short  a  period  to 
contemplate  as  likely  to  cover  the  duration 
of  a  season  of  want.  I,  therefore,  suggest 
in  the  Amendment,  that  the  authority  for 
any  order  warranting  the  distribution  of 
food  oi)t  of  the  workhouse,  should  be  good 


for  six  months,  unless  sooner  revoked;  and 
that  every  order  authorizing  this  excep- 
tional mode  of  relief  should  set  forth  the 
special  grounds  that  called  for  it.  It  is 
necessary,  if  you  attempt  to  put  down  the 
practice  of  mendicancy,  that  legal  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute  in  the  contingency  of  its  being 
impossible  to  receive  them  into  the  work- 
house. The  practice  of  out-door  relief 
thus  limited,  would  not  be  liable  to  abuse, 
and  would  meet  the  necessities  of  any 
emergency  that  might  arise.  I  trust  your 
Lordships  will  no^  go  further  in  applying 
the  principle  of  out-door  relief  to  Ireland 
than  the  necessity  of  the  case  clearly  war- 
rants. It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
a  practice  attended  with  much  danger,  and 
subject  to  the  greatest  abuses,  unless,  as 
in  this  country,  guarded  by  the  most  care- 
ful system  of  parochial  supervision,  and 
that  jealous  watchfulness  upon  the  part  of 
the  ratepayer  which  arises  from  the  stimu- 
lus of  his  own  interest,  and  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  the  power  to  protect  him- 
self, which  in  Ireland  unfortunately  he 
would  not  have.  If  out-door  relief  were 
with  any  justice  to  be  viewed  as  a  boon  to 
the  large  pauper  population  of  Ireland,  or 
if  the  workhouse  involved  hardship,  or  se- 
verity, or  failed  of  producing  benefit,  beyond 
the  supply  of  their  physical  wants,  to  the 
paupers,  I  freely  admit  that  a  regard 
merely  to  the  interests  of  property,  and 
the  apprehensions  of  ratepayers,  might  not 
alone  justify  opposition  to  the  new  and 
discretionary  powers  proposed  by  the  -first 
Clause  of  the  Bill  to  be  given  to  the  boards 
of  guardians.  But  I  think  I  can  show 
your  Lordships,  that  such  a  change  would 
not  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor  or  of 
the  community ;  and  that  the  workhouse 
has  been  found,  and  may  be  rendered  still 
more  so,  productive  of  moral  good  to  the 
pauper  inmates ;  and  I  therefore  contend, 
and  would  most  anxiously  urge  it  upon  the 
House,  that  the  wants  of  the  destitute 
claiming  relief  under  this  law,  should  con- 
tinue, as  at  present,  to  be  relieved  in  the 
workhouse,  and  always  considered  with 
the  aid  of  the  workhouse  test,  so  long  as 
the  accommodation  within  the  walls  enables 
the  guardians  to  apply  it.  Those  who 
have  seen  out-door  relief  administered 
among  the  rural  population  of  England, 
may  have  seen  much  to  gratify,  nothing  to 
offend,  the  eye,  or  make  one  desire  that  the 
workhouse  system  were  carried  furth^ 
than  it  is  in  a  country  where  things  are  so 
well  ordered  and  controlled.     The  drcum- 
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stances  of  Ireland,  however,  are  very  dif- 
ferent. I  rather  think  that  no  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  wretched  and  unim- 
proyed  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life,  would  wish  that  it  should  remain  un- 
changed. There  are  not  in  England  the 
hahits  to  he  corrected  which  there  are  in 
Ireland.  The  cottage  does  not  here  pre- 
sent the  rude  and  comfortless  appearance, 
the  squalid  and  unwholesome  reality,  of  the 
Irish  cahin.  It  is,  however,  to  the  rising 
generation  that  you  must  chiefly  look  for 
any  effectual  and  lasting  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  Here,  again  the 
case  of  England  contrasts  with  that  of 
Ireland.  The  poorest  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration in  this  country  are  accustomed  to 
see  prevailing  hahits  of  order,  thrift,  and 
industry;  and  the  very  example  trains  and 
fits  them  for  useful  exertion.  Not  so  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  With 
excellent  qualities  of  heart  and  capabilities 
of  instruction,  they  are,  like  the  soil  on 
which  they  live,  a  raw  material  of  great 
but  unimproved  value,  and  for  want  of  mo- 
tives ana  incitements,  undesirous  of  im- 
provement. Schools  there  are,  but  the  pa- 
rent, himself  ignorant,  unambitious,  and 
improvident,  cares  not  to  see  the  condition 
of  his  child  different  from  his  own ;  and 
thus  from  one  generation  to  another,  the 
last  only  differing  from  the  previous  one  in 
the  gpreater  amount  and  more  hopeless  cir- 
cumstances^of  wretchedness  it  exhibits,  the 
mass  of  pauperism  has  j^ne  on  increasing, 
and  sucn  will  continue  to  be  the  case, 
though  with  somewhat  of  aggravation, 
from  the  mere  substitution  of  relief  given 
at  the  cabin  by  the  hands  of  the  relieving 
officers,  in  lieu  of  the  charity  demanded 
from  an  almsgiving  public.  My  Lords,  I 
think  the  Poor  Law,  as  now  administered 
strictly  upon  the  workhouse  principle,  is 
calculated  to  correct,  or  greatly  to  assist 
in  correcting,  this  state  of  things.  The 
workhouse  schools  at  the  present  time 
afford  education  to  upwards  of  50,000  des- 
titute children,  who,  but  for  this  institu- 
tion, would  grow  up  and  remain  for  life 
burdens  upon  the  public,  instead  of  be- 
coming, as  with  proper  care  they  may 
become,  useful  and  helpful  members  of  so- 
ciety. The  testimony  of  the  most  compe- 
tent witnesses  has  been  heme  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  workhouse  schools ;  and  my 
noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord  Monteagle) 
has  shown  your  Lordships  how  they  may 
be  further  improved,  at  tne  same  time  that 
you  enlarge  the  extent  of  workhouse  ac- 


commodation. There  is,  however,  a  col- 
lateral advantage  arising  from  them,  which 
is  well  deserving  of  consideration,  that 
being  in  general  better  superintended  and 
more  efficiently  supported  than  the  paro- 
chial schools,  and  being  pretty  evenly 
distributed  over  the  country,  Uiey  are 
calculated  to  produce  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion in  those  institutions  most  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  education,  on  which 
any  real  or  permanent  improvement  of 
the  country  must  mainly  depend.  I  de- 
precate any  step  that  may  check  this  use- 
ful operation  of  the  existing  Poor  Law;  yet 
such  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  would 
be  the  effect  of  making  it  optional  with 
boards  of  guardians  to  relieve  in  or  out  of 
the  workhouse.  Let  me  remind  your 
Lordships  of  what  I  stated  on  a  former 
evening,  that  relief  can  in  each  individual 
case  be  more  cheaply  given  out  of  than  in 
the  workhouse,  and  that  the  poor  in  gene- 
ral will  accept  the  minimum  that  they  can 
obtain  in  their  cabins,  in  preference  to  en- 
tering the  workhouse.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  should  the  boards  of  guardians 
adopt  the  principle  of  ^ring  out-door  relief 
in  ihe  case  of  the  ag^  and  permanently 
disabled,  they  will  be  still  more  disposed  to 
do  so  in  the  case  of  children,  and  refuse 
longer  to  receive  them  into  the  workhouse, 
leaving  them  to  take  their  chance  of  being 
educated  in  the  parochial  schoob,  support- 
ed at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  thua 
saving  to  the  unions  the  entire  expense  of 
the  staff  of  school  teachers,  their  salariea* 
rations,  and  school  requisites.  Again, 
with  respect  to  the  adults,  the  aged,  the 
widow,  the  cripple,  and  the  blind,  much 
cannot  be  done  certainly  to  mend  their 
condition;  but  it  is  due  by  the  existing 
system  of  workhouse  management  to  ob- 
serve that  they  are  cared  for  in  a  manner 
that  is  most  satisfactory.  This  subject 
was  much  investigated  before  your  Lord- 
ships' Committee  last  year,  and  the  seve- 
ral witnesses  examined  bore  out  my  own 
observation  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
regulations  and  discipline  of  these  estab- 
lishments upon  the  health,  comfort,  and 
character  of  those  obieets  of  charity  in 
whose  favour  the  workhouses  were  prima- 
rilv  instituted.  Well  fed,  clothed,  and 
lodged,  with  medical  aid  at  hand  in  sick- 
ness, and  the  comfort,  at  all  times,  of  snch 
religions  instruction  as  they  wish  for,  by 
degrees  thev  come  to  prefer  the  habits  of 
order  and  cleanliness  that  were  at  first  dis- 
tasteful. I  have  no  heeitatioD,  speaking 
from  my  own  obsenratioiis,  in  saying  thai  a 
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great  moral  adyantage  is  felt  eren  bj  tliis 
class  of  the  destitute  from  the  institution 
of  the  workhouse.  There  is,  undoubtedly, 
a  reluctance  to  enter  it;  but  this  proceeds 
from  a  feeling  that  your  Lordships  should 
cherish  rather  than  abate — a  laudable  feel- 
ing of  pride  that  may  be  made  productive 
of  much  good — that  may  be  the  foundation 
of  habits  of  self-reliance.  I  would  strongly 
urge  upon  your  Lordships  that  a  distinction 
should  be  maintained  between  poor  persons 
dependent  upon  their  own  resources  or  in- 
dustry, and  those  who  are  dependents  upon 
poor-law  relief;  this  is  done  at  present  by 
administering  all  legal  relief  in  the  work- 
house. If  it  be  administered  at  the  cabin, 
or  elsewhere  out  of  the  workhouse,  by  the 
relieving  officer,  the  recipient  of  it  may  be 
placed  upon  an  equal  or  even  a  better 
footing,  than  the  poor  person  or  family 
that  shares  in  the  hard-earned  wages  of 
industry.  There  will  be  then  nothing  to 
encourage  to  independent  exertion — every- 
thing to  promote  fraud,  idleness,  and  im- 
providence. Such,  my  Lords,  will  be  the 
moral  effect  upon  the  population  of  Ireland, 
arising  from  the  operation  of  the  first 
clause  of  this  Bill,  in  the  very  probable 
event  of  the  boards  of  guardians  adopting 
the  practice  of  giving  out-door  instead  of 
workhouse  relief.  Then  what  will  be  the 
prospect  of  the  ratepayers,  when  relieving 
officers  come  to  be  appointed  in  the  seve- 
ral electoral  divisions  ?  I  will  suppose 
that  the  very  best  man  that  can  be  found 
is  in  each  case  selected  to  fill  the  office — 
that  he  is  chosen  under  no  improper  influ- 
ences— that  he  is  most  desirous  faithfully 
to  discharge  the  duties  for  which  he  is  paid; 
but  what  check  will  there  or  can  there  be 
upon  him  ?  The  causes  that  will  combine 
to  coerce  him  to  admit  to  relief,  will  be  such 
as  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  contend 
against.  You  have,  from  the  most  unsus- 
picious sources,  evidence  of  the  abuses 
which,  under  the  operation  of  the  Labour- 
rate  Act,  arose  from  the  power  of  obtain- 
ing pecuniary  relief  from  public  resources. 
Is  it  reasonable,  my  Lords,  to  think  that 
one  unprotected  officer  will  be  able  to  pre- 
vent abuses  that  committees  of  magistrates, 
clergy,  and  the  most  active  agents  of  pro- 
perty, aided  by  Government  officers  were 
unable  to  check  ?  To  the  relieving  officer 
will  practically  be  confided  the  duty,  with- 
out the  power,  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  ratepayer.  He  will  be  the  sole  judge 
of  the  urgency  of  the  cases  that  will  be 
brought  before  him.  Did  you  ever,  my 
Lords,  receive  a  petition  from  Ireland  that 


did  not  eloquently  describe  a  case  of  ur- 
gency ?  Too  many  such  unhappily  do 
exist,  and  they  are  likely  to  be  found  in 
still  greater  numbers  in  Ireland  in  every 
class  of  society.  Urgent  distress  may  in- 
deed be  said  to  be  universal  in  that  country, 
the  casto  differing  only  in  degree.  But  how 
will  the  relieving  officer  discriminate,  how 
withstand  the  combination  of  circumstances 
that  will  compel  him  to  admit  apparently 
helpless  families  to  relief?  The  priest's 
dues,  the  middleman's  rent  of  the  cabin 
and  quarter  acre,  the  repeal  rent,  the  in- 
terest of  the  apothecary  or  medical  attend- 
ant to  be  appointed  under  the  5th  section 
of  the  Bill,  the  powerful  appeal  of  the  ap- 
plicant, and  the  natural  disposition  to  com- 
ply with  the  seeming  requirements  of  cha- 
rity— ^these  are  so  many  inducements,  that, 
separately,  or  together,  will  generally  com- 
bine witli  the  officer's  own  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  to  produce,  in  the  dispensation 
of  out-door  relief,  an  almost  indefinite  lavish, 
and  most  demoralising  expenditure  of  the 
rates  raised  from  and  only  paid  by  the  in- 
dustrious. Such  an  Act  cannot  work  well; 
nothing  but  a  perfect  assimilation  of  the 
law  to  that  of  England  could  afford  the 
remotest  hope  of  any  effectual  check 
against  abuses.  I  deprecate,  my  Lords, 
the  necessity  for  making  any  such  change; 
and  I  lately  stated  the  grounds  upon  which 
I  objected  to  it.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley)  who  proposed  it,  did  so  expressly 
upon  the  ground  that  "  the  English  Poor 
Law  giving  relief  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  Engli^  safeguard" — that  safeguaid 
he  has  found  that  he  cannot  apply.  I  call 
upon  him,  therefore,  and  those  who  agreed 
with  him,  to  consent  to  a  modification  of 
the  Bill,  which  would  render  that  safeguard 
unnecessary.  I  do  not  ask  your  Lordships, 
nt)r  do  I  wish,  that  the  Bill  should  be  in- 
complete as  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute — the  contrary  is  my  desire.  The 
Amendment  I  propose  is  brought  forward 
with  no  selfish,  no  party,  no  class  view. 
My  sole  object  is  the  practicability  of  what 
may  be  of  service  to  my  country;  and  I 
pray  that  your  Lordships'  deliberations 
may  tend  to  the  same  result.  I  beg  in 
conclusion  to  move  to— 

"  Leave  out  fit>m  '  Ireland'  in  the  sixth  line  of 
the  first  claose  to  the  end  of  the  second  clause,  and 
substitute  the  following  for  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out : — '  And  whereas,  firom  the  insuffiei- 
ency  of  room  or  other  cause,  the  said  guardians 
of  the  poor  may  sometimes  bo  unable  to  afford  re- 
lief within  the  workhouses  to  all  who  are  proper 
objects  to  be  so  relieved,  be  it  enacted  hj  the 
Queen's  Most  Excellent  Migesty,  bj  and  with  the 
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adnoefiiid  eonseni  of  the  Ijords  spirituftl  and  t^ro*  i 
poral,  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that 
if  at  any  time  it  shall  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  that  by  reason 
of  the  want  of  room  in  the  workhouse  of  any 
union,  or  in  such  additional  workhouse  or  work- 
houses as  may  have  been  or  may  be  provided  for 
the  reception  and  maintenance  of  the  poor  of  such 
union,  adequate  relief  cannot  be  afforded  therein, 
or  that  the  workhouse  or  workhouses  of  any  union, 
by  reason  of  fever  or  infectious  disease,  is  or  are 
unfit  for  tho  reception  of  poor  persons,  or  that  by 
reason  of  the  dilapidated,  damaged  state  of  such 
workhouse  or  workhouses,  suitable  accommodation 
cannot  be  aflbrded  therein  for  the  destitute  poor, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners  from 
time  to  time  by  order  under  their  seal  to  authorize 
and  empower  the  guardians  of  such  union,  for  any 
time  not  exceeding  six  months  from  the  date  of 
such  order  to  administer  relief  out  of  the  work- 
house to  such  destitute  poor  persons  applying  for 
relief  ^  cannot  be  received  and  maintained  in  it ; 
and  on  receipt,  by  the  guardians  of  any  union,  of 
any  such  order,  they  shall  make  provision  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute  poor  persons  of  said  union 
accordingly,  for  such  time  as  shall  be  specified  in 
said  order  ;  provided  that  all  relief  given  out  of 
the  workhouse,  under  the  authority  of  any  such 
order,  shall  be  given  in  food  only,  save  as  herein- 
after provided  in  any  case  of  sudden  or  urgent  ne- 
cessity ;  provided  also,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  Commissioners  to  revoke  such  order,  at 
any  time  within  the  period  for  which  tho  same 
may  have  been  issued,  or  to  renew  the  same  from 
time  to  time,  so  as  to  extend  the  period  of  its 
operation  as  tho  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  be 
specified  in  such  order,  may  require/  " 

Earl  GREY  said,  the  substantial  dif- 
ference between  the  Amendment  and  tho 
principle  of  the  Bill  as  it  at  present  stood 
was,  that  the  noble  Earl  would  prevent  any 
relief  to  the  aged  and  sick  poor  being  given 
out  of  the  workhouse,  so  long  as  the  work- 
house was  available ;  and  he  (Earl  Grej) 
thought  this  limitation  should  be  confined, 
as  in  tho  Bill,  to  the  able-bodied  poor.  He 
wished,  therefore,  that  tho  House  would 
not  agree  to  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  put,  and  negatived. 

Several  Amendments  were  made  conse- 

Juent  on  the  Amendment  introduced  bj 
lOrd  Monteagle  having  been  struck  out. 
The  Eaul  of  LUCAN  then  moved  the 
following  clause: — 

"  And  b«  it  unacted,  Tlint  for  tho  purpose  of 
chars^ing  tho  expense  of  relief  to  any  clwtoral 
division,  no  person  shall,  after  the  pawing  of  this 
Act,  be  deemed  to  have  been  resident  in  such 
electoral  division,  unless,  during  tho  three  years 
before  his  admission  into  the  workhouse,  or  hisi 
reoeiving  any  relief  whatever,  he  luw  oooupiod 
■ome  tenement  within  such  division  for  thirty 
calendar  months ;  or,  if  he  have  not  so  ooonpiod 
some  tenement,  have  usually  slept  within  sueh 
division  for  the  period  of  thirty  calendar  months.*' 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  was 
undorstood  to  aMcnt  to  the  claosei  on  the 


words  ''  for  the  purpose  of  charging  the 
expense  of  relief  to  any  electoral  division" 
being  struck  out. 

A  conversation  then  took  place,  in  which 
Lord  MoNTBAGLE,  the  Earl  of  St.  Gebmajts, 
Lord  Cahpbeix,  and  Lord  Staklet  took 
part,  and  the  clause  was  ultimately  agreed 
to. 

LoBD  STANLEY  again  moved  the 
clause  which  he  had  brought  forward  in 
Committee,  but  subsequently  withdrew, 
respecting  the  non-deduction  of  rates  from 
rent  due  to  landlords. 

Clause  negatived. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  then  moved  the 

following  clause : — 

"  And  whereas  the  payment  out  of  the  poor's 
rate  of  rents  due,  or  whioh  may  at  any  time  here- 
after beeome  due,  from  destitute  persons  receiving 
relief  under  this  Act,  or  the  herem-first  before  ro« 
eited  Act,  or  the  payment  of  wages  or  in  aid  of 
wages  to  sueh  persons  out  of  any  monies  whieh 
may  be  advanced,  raised,  or  expended  under  any 
Act  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland, 
is  an  abuse  whioh  should  be  prohibited  by  law 
and  punished  ;  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  to  any  board  of  guardians,  or  reliev- 
ing officers,  or  any  persons  on  their  behalf,  to  pay 
to  any  destitute  person  reoeiving  relief  under  this 
or  the  herein-before-recited  Act  any  sum,  or  to 
pay  for  the  account  or  advantage  of  such  person, 
any  sum,  out  of  monies  advanced  or  levied  for  the 
relief  of  the  destitute,  in  satisfaction  of  any  rent 
lor  which  destitute  persons  are  or  may  be  Uabl«, 
or  in  aid  of  the  wages  of  labour  whioh  such  desti- 
tute person  is  receiving  or  entitled  to  receive:  and 
that  if  on  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  any  uni(»n, 
it  shall  bo  proved  to  the  mtisfiiction  of  the  audi- 
tors, that  any  relief  shall  have  been  ^ven  oon- 
trary  to  this  enactment,  any  sum  charged  for  sueh 
relief  shall  be  struck  out  and  disallowed  from  the 
said  accounts,  in  the  manner  as  in  now  prondisl 
in  respect  to  any  other  payment  ma<le  rontrarj*  to 
law :  provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contAin- 
ed  shall  prevent  the  relieving  officer  from  giving 
provisional  relief  in  cases  of  urgent  nece.<^»ity  in 
lodging,  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  guardians, 
in  the  manner  herein-before  provitled/* 

Earl  GREY,  while  he  admitted  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the 
clause,  thought  it  would  be  impoi^^ible  to 
carry  it  out  in  practice.  To  attempt  it 
would  be  carrying  legislation  beyond  its 
proper  limits;  and  he  thought  it  was  a 
matter  which  should  be  left  wholly  to  the 
discretion  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  who 
would  no  doubt  take  care  to  guard  against 
abuses  of  the  description  referred  to,  which 
formerly  prevailed  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
England.  He  must  therefore  oppose  tlie 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Clause  withdrawn. 

Ilouse  adjourned. 
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HOUSE    OF   COMMONS, 
Fnday,  May  U,  1847. 

M1NOTB8.3    PuBuc  Bills.  —  99  British  American  Land 
Company;  Van  Dianen'i  LAnd  Company. 
»       Reported, — Turnpike  Roads  (Ireland);  Lunatic  Asylums 
(Ireland). 
S*  and  passed : — Towns  Improvement  Clauses. 

PxTiTiows  Pbisintbd.  By  Mr.  Barkly,  from  Proprietors, 
Planters,  Merchants,  and  others,  interested  in  the  Colony 
of  British  Guiana,  respecting  Drainage. — By  Mr.  Heath- 
coat,  txam  the  TiTcrton  Temperenoe  Sodtty,  against  the 
Use  of  Grain  in  Breweries  and  Distilleries.— By  Lord 
Rendlesham,  from  Kirton  (SuSblk),  in  favour  of  the 
Rating  of  Tenements  (No.  2)  Bill.— By  Mr.  E.  Denison 
and  other  hon.  Members,  Arom  saveral  places,,  in  favour 
of  the  Agricultural  Tenant-Right  BilL— By  Mr.  Macaulay, 
from  John  Quail,  M.D.,  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London,  for  Settlement  of  the  Claims  of 
the  British  Auxiliaries  ( Portugal).— By  several  hon.  Mem- 
bers, from*  a  great  many  places,  for  R^ulating  the  Quali- 
fication of  Chemists  and  Druggists.— By  Mr.  Spooner, 
ftora  Birmingham,  for  Consideration  of  the  Currency.— 
By  Mr.  Bagot,  from  several  places,  against,  and  by  Mr. 
Brown,  from  Catholics  of  Little  Crosby,  for  Alteration 
of,  the  proposed  Plan  of  Education. — By  Mr.  Barclay  and 
other  hon.  Members,  ttom  several  places,  in  favour  of 
the  Health  of  Towns  Bill.— By  Mr.  E.  Gllice,  ftom  Mana^ 
gen  of  the  Burgh  of  Kilmeny,  and  ftom  the  Provost, 
Magistrates,  and  Council  of  the  City  of  St  Andrews,  in 
fhvour  of  the  HeriUble  Securities  for  Debt  (Scotland) ; 
Burgage  Tenure  (Scotland);  Transference  of  Land  (Soot- 
land);  Service  of  Heirs  (Scotland);  and  Crown  Charters 
(Scotland)  Bills. — By  several  hon.  Members,  Arom  a  great 
many  places,  in  favour  of  the  Medical  Registration  and 
Medical  Law  Amendment  Bill. — By  Sir  J.  Hanmer  and 

•  other  hon.  Members,  from  numerous  places,  against  the 
Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.— By  Sir  B.  Hall,  f^om 
Officers  connected  with  the  Administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws  in  England  and  Wales,  for  a  Superannuation  Fund. 
— By  Mr.  P.  Scrope,  from  Owners  of  Pauper  Houses  in 
the  Borough  of  Cork,  for  Alteration  of  the  Poor  Relief 

'  (Ireland)  Bill. — ^By  Mr.  U.  Drummond,  from  Noblemen, 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  Commissioners  of  Supply,  of 
the  County  of  Perth,  for  Exempting  Scotland  from  the 
Railways  Bill. — By  Mr.  E.  Ellice,  fh>m  Members  of  the 
Kirk  Session  of  Anstruther  Wester,  against  the  Regis- 
tering Births,  &c.  (Scotland);  and  the  Marriage  (Scot- 
land) Bills.— By  Lord  Rendlesham,  from  Kirton  (Suffolk), 
for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Settiement. 

RESTRICTIONS  UPON  RAILWAY 
SPECULATION. 

Mk.  nUMB  rose  to  move  the  followiDg 

ReBolution : — 

"  That  in  every  Bill  to  enable  a  Railroad  Com- 
pany which,  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament,  is 
now  anthorizcd  to  construct,  purchase,  or  take  on 
lease  any  Line  or  Lines  of  Railroad  to  raise  addi- 
tional capital  by  shares,  loan,  or  mortgage,  for  the 
completion  or  extension  of  such  Lino  or  Lines  of 
Railroads,  or  fi)r  the  purchase,  or  talking  on  lease, 
or  amalgamation  with  any  other  Railroad  or  Ca- 
nal, a  Clause  shall  be  introduced,  providing  that 
the  Company  shall  not  raise  such  capital  until  it 
has  realized  the  whole  of  the  capital  which  by  ex- 
isting Acts  it  is  authorized  to  raise,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  is  sufficient  for  the  completion  of  the 
works,  or  for  other  ol^ects  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment." 

This  Motion  he  proposed  with  a  view  to 
putting  an  end  to  the  practices  commonly 
adopted  hj  railway  companies,  who,  hav- 
ing obtained  power  to  raise  capital,  what- 


ever the  amount  might  be,  ought  not  to  be 
at  liberty  to  apply  for  a  second  credit  to 
raise  additional  money  until  the  first  credit 
was  exhausted.  He  wished  to  compel  every 
railway  company  to  call  up  the  whole  of  its 
first  credit  before  it  attempted  to  raise  adr 
ditional  capital  by  other  means.  Specula* 
tion  in  railways  was  now  extending  itself 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  place  in  danger  all 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  He  could 
not  have  believed,  indeed,  that  railway 
speculation  could  have  been  carried  out  in 
so  reckless  a  manner  as  it  had  been.  There 
was  no  correct  account  of  the  amount  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament  to  be  raised  within 
the  last  two  years.  A  return,  however, 
made  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
gave  an  account  of  the  capital  stock  au- 
thorized to  be  raised  during  that  period; 
and,  although  the  aggregate  of  this  amount 
was  enormous,  yet  he  found  that  the  Lon-r 
don  and  North  Western,  the  Manchester 
and  Leeds,  the  Midland,  the  Manchester 
and  Bolton,  the  North  Wales,  and  several 
other  railways,  made  no  return,  and  their 
names  did  not  appear  in  the  tables  before 
him.  Within  the  last  two  years  the  ag- 
gregate amount  authorized  by  Parlia- 
ment to  be  raised  as  capital  stock  was 
124,586,0542.  The  total  amount  actually 
paid  up  was  28,320,0232.,  and  the  amount 
left  to  be  paid  was  96,266,0312.  The 
amount  authorized  to  be  borrowed  under 
these  Acts  was  40,305,0932.  It  was  im« 
possible  to  say  what  amount  would  he  laid 
out  in  railways  this  year  and  next  under 
the  Acts  passed;  but  an  estimate  had  been 
made  by  an  intelligent  man,  who  said  that 
all  the  capital  sanctioned  under  the  Acts 
passed  during  the  last  two  Sessions  ought 
to  be  laid  out  by  the  end  of  1849  or  the 
middle  of  1850.  The  expenditure  on  ac- 
count of  railways  could  not  be  much  less 
than  the  immense  amount  of  1,250,0002. 
per  week.  A  return,  No.  168,  of  the  pre- 
sent Session,  signed  by  Frederick  Bruce, 
Secretary  to  the  Railway  Commission, 
placed  the  amount  of  capital  proposed  to 
be  raised  by  Railway  Bills  introduced  dur- 
ing the  present  Session  at  82,553,150/., 
which  with  41,000,0002.  authorized  to  be 
borrowed,  made  a  total  of  123,867,2592. 
proposed  to  be  expended  on  railways  by 
Bills  brought  in  during  the  present  Session. 
This  sum,  added  to  the  164,000,0002.  au- 
thorized to  be  raised  and  borrowed  by  the 
Bills  of  the  last  two  Sessions,  made  an  ag- 
gregate sum  which  it  was  frightful  to  look 
at.  No  doubt  a  good  many  of  the  Bills 
lodged  with  the  Railway  Board  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  present  Session  had  since 
heen  thrown  out.  But  still,  looking  at  the 
immense  amount  which  remained,  the  dan- 
ger which  threatened  the  manufacturing 
interest,  and  the  reckless  manner  in  which 
the  money  was  proposed  to  be  raised,  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  country  would  be 
able,  if  these  railways  were  constructed,  to 
borrow  money  to  carry  on  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  commerce.  A  large 
portion  of  the  capital  of  this  country  was 
based  on  credit,  which  had  been  so  shaken, 
that  it  would  be  almost  an  act  of  self-pre- 
senration  to  put  an  end  to  any  further  ad- 
vances on  account  of  railways.  It  was,  at 
any  rate,  the  duty  of  the  House  to  put  as 
strong  a  check  upon  this  expenditure  as 
possible.  If  they  allowed  it  to  proceed,  it 
would  endanger  the  credit  of  the  Exche- 
quer itself,  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer could  not  flatter  himself  that  the 
returns  for  the  next  Octobor  and  December 
quarters  would  be  equal  to  those  of  the 
last  two  quarters,  and  then  his  right  hon. 
Friend  would  be  compelled  to  have  re- 
course to  extraordinary  means.  It  was  not 
right  for  the  Government  to  depend  upon 
any  bank  for  money  wherewith  to  pay  the 
public  dividends.  At  this  moment  they 
were  liable  to  have  an  expenditure  of  about 
300,000,000^  during  the  present  year  on 
account  of  railways — an  amount  perfectly 
terrific.  The  country  was  now  placed  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  in  consequence 
of  the  famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  abstrac- 
tion of  capital  to  the  amount  of  10,000,0002. 
for  food.  Taken  in  connexion  with  the 
high  price  of  com,  he  did  not  believe  that 
all  the  accumulated  power  of  the  country 
would  be  able,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to 
realise  capital  to  warrant  so  large  an  in- 
vestment as  he  had  mentioned.  It  would 
have  been  better  if  the  House  had  inter- 
fered last  year;  but  it  waa  bound  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  country 
to  lose  no  time  in  averting  the  evil.  It 
was  said  that  gold  was  returning  to  this 
country;  but  the  House  could  not  calculate 
that  any  large  amount  would  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  this  country.  The  irregu- 
larities committed  by  the  directors  of  many 
railways  deserved  notice.  He  had  in  his 
hand  a  Liverpool  share  list,  dated  May  6, 
from  which  might  be  seen  the  complicated 
manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  railways 
were  kept  by  the  creation  of  various  kinds 
of  shares.  Many  of  the  railways  had  from 
six  to  twelve  different  descriptions  of  shares, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  understand 
what  ought  to  be  intelligible  to  every  one. 


He,  from  practice,  could  look  into  accounts 
as  well  as  most  of  his  neighbours;  but  he 
confessed  that  the  railways  quite  beat 
him.  If  a  railway  were  estimated  to  cost 
1,000,000?.,  and  half  the  sum  were  paid 
up,  the  company  had  liberty  to  borrow 
one-third  of  the  amount,  or  33  per  cent, 
wherewith  to  complete  it.  If  they  were 
desirous  to  extend  their  line,  and  they 
wanted  another  million  for  that  purpose, 
he  was  anxious  that  the  company  should 
be  compelled  to  call  up  the  balance  of  the 
first  million  before  they  proceeded  to  raise 
money  for  the  second  undertaking.  In  the 
same  manner  he  proposed  that  no  company 
should  be  allowea  to  lease  or  sell  any  other 
line  until  the  whole  capital  should  be  sub- 
scribed and  one-half  paid  up.  The  South 
Eastern  Company,  besides  their  first  ca- 
pital and  their  bond  debt  of  one-third,  had 
four  supplementary  capitals,  numbered  in 
the  share  lists  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  Each 
capital  was  represented  by  shares  of  vary- 
ing amounts,  so  that  No.  1  was  a  share  of 
32/.,  which,  when  paid  up,  would  reckon 
as  a  SOL  share;  No.  2  was  a  share  of 
3'il,  6t.  Sd.,  to  be  reckoned  aa  SOL;  No.  3 
was  n  share  of  30^,  to  be  reckoned  as  50/. ; 
and  No.  4  was  a  15/.  share,  to  form  a  half 
50/.  share  when  paid  up.  On  No.  1 ,  20/.  was 
paid;  on  No.  2,  12/.;  on  No.  3,  15/.;  and, 
on  No.  4,  5/.  was  paid  up.  The  London 
and  North  Western  had  also  three  or  four 
capitals  of  a  supplementary  description, 
and  the  London  and  South  Western  had 
two  or  three ;  but  these  latter  were  now 
called  up.  Why  should  Parliament  allow 
all  this  complication  of  shares  and  capitals 
to  take  place?  Why  did  not  the  com- 
panies, before  they  called  a  second  loan, 
pay  up  all  the  first  ?  In  the  share  list  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  he  fonnd  that  the 
London  and  North  Western  Railway  had 
ten  different  descriptions  of  capitals,  and 
the  Midland  no  less  than  twelve.  In  a 
report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Railway 
Buls,  they  stated  with  regard  to  the  South 
Eastern  Company,  that,  by  twenty  Acts  of 
Parliament  passed  since  1836,  that  com- 
pany received  power  to  nuse  a  capital  of 
6,415,033/.,  and  to  borrow  2,218,710/., 
making  finally  a  capital  stock  of  8,633,743/. 
The  South  Eastern  Company  applied  for 
eight  additional  Bills  in  tne  present  Ses- 
sion, which,  if  passed,  wonU  give  them 
power  to  raise  additional  capital  to  the 
extent  of  3,025,750/.,  and  to  borrow 
1,007,810/.  Before  this  power  was  given, 
why  shoold  not  the  balaiioe  apoa  their 
fonner  aharea  be  ealled  op!    The  bor* 
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rowing  transactionB  of  thiB  company  had 
amounted  to  2,014,177?. ;  of  which 
l,348,844if.  had  heen  obtained  on  mort- 
gage, and  665,3332.  on  loan  notes.  For 
the  capital  required  for  six  of  the  Bills, 
viz.,  1,990,0002.,  subscription  contracts  to 
the  amount  of  three-fourths  of  the  different 
sums,  each  signed  by  eight  directors,  had 
been  deposited,  each  director  haring  thus 
signed  to  the  amount  of  about  186,0002. 
Now,  Parliament  clearly  intended  to  have 
the  security  of  bond  fide  men ;  but  it  was 
clearly  understood  that  these  directors  had 
only  signed  on  behalf  of  the  company,  and 
this  was  a  manifest  evasion  of  the  rules 
of  the  House.  What  Parliament  wanted 
was,  not  paper  men,  but  bullion  men.  The 
deposit  of  10  per  cent,  which  the  House 
required,  had,  it  appeared,  been  paid  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  company;  and  the  di- 
rectors were  not  to  be  called  upon  for  the 
sums  for  which  they  appeared  as  liable 
under  their  contract  deeds.  The  report 
of  the  Railway  Commissioners  stated  that 
the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr 
Railway  had,  in  a  similar  manner,  evaded 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature.  They 
were  authorized  to  raise  1,916,5002.  of 
capital,  and  to  borrow  638,0662.  They 
had  issued  86,557  shares  of  502.,  402., 
122.,  102.,  and  252.,  by  which  means 
1,222,4872.  had  been  already  raised,  and 
there  remained  1,332,0622.  to  be  raised. 
The  company  had  borrowed  622,3652.  upon 
loan,  and  they  had  paid  off  in  part  304,2902. 
Under  the  Act  9  and  10  Victoria,  the  Kil- 
marnock and  Troon  Railway  was  leased  to 
the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Kilmarnock,  and 
Ayr  Railway  Company  for  999  years;  and 
the  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  Rail- 
way Company,  and  the  Glasgow  and  Bel- 
fast Union  Railway  Company,  were  also 
incorporated  with  the  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  Company.  The 
Glasgow  and  Ayr  Company  had  subscribed 
96,9292.  to  the  Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and 
Carlisle  Railway,  4,9112.  to  the  Paisley 
and  Renfrew  Railway,  and  7,9002.  to  the 
Paisley,  Barrhead,  and  Hurlet  Railway; 
and  the  subscription  contracts  deposited 
by  the  former  company,  in  compliance  with 
the  Standing  Orders  of  that  House,  for 
seven  of  the  Bills  promoted  by  that  com- 
pany, had  been  signed  by  ten  directors  and 
one  officer  of  the  company  for  2,300,0002. 
in  sums  varying  from  30,0002.  to  267,0002. 
The  whole  subscription  of  the  company 
was  only  1,500,0002.,  and  yet  here  were 
eleven  persons  subscribing  2,300,0002.  in 
sums  of  from  30.0002.  to  260,0002.    Now, 


although  his  countrymen  were  said  to  have 
some  brass  about  them,  this  exceeded  all 
he  had  ever  heard  of  them.  The  Glasgow, 
Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  Railway  Company 
was  incorporated  in  1836,  and  was  au- 
thorized to  raise  a  capital  of  1,300,0002., 
and  to  borrow  433,0002.,  making  together 
1,733,0002.  The  subscription  capital  was 
created  by  the  issue  of  52,000  shares  of 
252.  each,  upon  which  a  call  of  51.  a  share 
hkd  been  made,  and  243,0002.  received, 
17,0002.  remaining  to  be  paid  on  the  calls. 
The  subscription  contracts  for  three  of  the 
Bills  promoted  by  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle 
Company  had  been  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
company  by  eight  directors  and  the  secre- 
tary;  the  directors  having  each  signed  for 
174,0002.,  and  the  secretary  for  168,0002. 
The  paid-up  capital  of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley, 
.Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  Company,  amounted 
at  present  to  1,222,4872.;  that  of  the 
Glasgow,  Dumfries,  and  Carlisle  Company, 
243,0002.;  making  together  the  sum  of 
1,465,4872.  The  amount  proposed  to  be 
raised  by  capital  and  loans  under  the  Bills 
of  this  Session  was,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
of  these  companies,  3,532,5002.,  and  in 
that  of  the  other,  2,866,6002.;  being  to- 
gether, 6,399,1002.;  and  the  only  guaran- 
tee offered  for  this  large  increase  of  capital 
was  the  subscription  of  the  directors  to  the 
contract  deed  on  behalf  of  the  company. 
He  was  sorry  to  find  that  the  nefarious 
proceedings — for  he  could  apply  no  other 
term  to  them— -of  these  companies  had 
been  assisted  by  some  of  the  chartered 
banks  of  Scotland.  When  that  House 
required  a  deposit  of  10  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  the  subscription  contract  from 
all  English  and  Scotch  railways,  it  was 
thought  by  some  persons  that  it  was  very 
hard  upon  the  Scotch  people  to  compel 
them  to  send  their  deposits  to  London; 
and  it  was  therefore  enacted,  that  in  Scot- 
land the  deposits  should  be  paid  into  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  or  into  any  chartered 
bank,  in  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Remem- 
brancer. The  Commissioners  observed, 
that  it  had  been  stated  that  the  Parliamen- 
tary deposits  had  not,  in  these  cases,  been 
paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the  companies,  but 
that  they  had  been  paid  by  the  directors 
themselves;  and  on  inquiry  they  found 
thalr-- 

"  The  funds  out  of  which  the  deposit  was  made 
were  raised  by  the  individual  subscribers,  and  were 
advanced  on  their  personal  responsibility  by  the 
National  Bank,  to  whom  they  granted  bills  for 
the  amount." 

This,  then,  it  appeared,  was  the  mode  in 
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which  the  puhlic  were  deceived.  On  this 
fiuhject  the  CommissionerB  made  the  fol- 
lowing remark : — 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  state  of  the 
facts  in  this  case,  it  has  occurred  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, in  considering  the  transaction,  that  there 
is  some  reason  to  fear  that,  under  the  present 
practice  in  Scotland,  means  might,  in  some  cases, 
be  found  of  evading  the  Standing  Order  which 
requires  a  deposit  to  be  made  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  the  subscription  contract." 

Since  this  opinion  was  given  hy  the  Com- 
missionerSy  it  had  been  stated  as  a  fact 
that  the  chartered  hanks  had,  in  some 
cases,  transferred  the  amount  required  to 
the  name  of  the  Queen's  Remembrancer, 
on  the  payment  of  a  per  centage.  The 
Commissioners  stated  that  in  England  the 
money  was  required  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  in  the  name  of  the 
Accountant  General  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery; and  he  (Mr.  Hume)  did  not  think 
his  hon.  Friend  near  him  (Mr.  Pattison) 
would  sanction  a  receipt  being  given  for 
money  by  that  Bank  unless  it  had  actually 
been  paid.  [Mr.  Pattison  :  Certainly  not.] 
The  Commissioners  further  stated — 

"  In  Scotland  it  is  required  to  be  deposited 
With  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  may  be  paid  in- 
to any  chartered  bank  in  the  name  of  the  Queen's 
Remembrancer.  At  the  end  of  the  Session,  on 
the  production  of  a  certificate,  either  that  the  Bill 
has  been  passed,  or  that  it  has  been  rejected,  the 
money  is  to  be  returned  to  the  depositors.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  .that  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  usually  require  either  the  actual  payment 
of  the  money,  or  the  deposit  of  an  equivalent  60- 
Yemmcnt  security,  as  allowed  by  the  Act.  But, 
supposing  that  the  directors  of  one  of  the  char< 
tercd  banks  in  Scotland — on  the  application  of 
the  promoters  of  a  railway,  and  on  the  payment 
of  a  commission  and  the  deposit  of  a  bill,  or  other- 
wise— consent  to  place  the  required  sum  to  the 
credit  of  such  promoters  in  their  books,  and  then 
to  transfer  it  to  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Remom- 
branber  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  it  is  evident 
by  this  means  the  object  of  the  Standing  Order 
would  be  evaded,  as  no  money  would  be  required 
to  be  raised.  In  fact,  the  whole  transaction  would 
be  merely  nominal,  as  the  Bank  would,  from  the 
first,  have  reason  to  be  perfectly  secure  that  the 
money  could  never  be  called  for,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Session  they  would  return  the  Bill  and  close 
the  account." 

There  were  some  other  matters  connected 
with  these  companies  to  which  he  might 
think  it  his  duty  on  some  future  occasion 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  but  he 
would  not  enter  into  them  at  present. 
Here  they  had  two  companies,  figuring 
not  very  creditably,  from  the  mode  in 
which  they  had  attempted  to  evade  the 
rules  of  that  House;  and  he  thought  no 
one  would  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Scotland,  which  had  en- 
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ahled  them  to  effect  that  evasion.  But  he 
would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  another  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Railways  with  regard  to  several  projected 
railways  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund's.  This  case,  he  thotight,  was 
stronger  than  the  one  he  had  just  mention-^ 
ed,  and  the  facts  were  these  :  the  Ipswich 
and  Bury  St.  Edmund's  Railway  Company 
sought  to  obtain  six  Bills,  by  which  they 
proposed  to  obtain  power  to  increase  their 
capital  to  2,150,000^,  and  to  horrow 
716,664/.;  making  their  total  capital  up- 
wards of  2,800,000^  Now,  he  would  ask 
the  House  to  consider  in  what  condition 
that  company  was  to  apply  for  these  six 
Bills?  By  the  Acts  of  1845  and  1846 
the  company  was  authorized  to  raise 
950,000^..  and  to  borrow  316,666J.;  mak- 
ing  together  1,266,6662.  The  share  cA- 
pital  had  heen  created  hy  the  issue  of 
16,000  shares  of  251,  each,  under  the  Act 
of  1845;  and  hy  the  issue  of  22,000  shares 
of  the  same  value  under  the  Act  of  last 
Session.  On  those  first  issued,  calls  to  the' 
extent  of  14i.  per  share,  or  for  224,0001., 
had  heen  made,  and  204,305^  received; 
and  on  the  shares  last  issued,  51,  per  share, 
or  110,000^,  had  heen  called  for,  and 
91,7002.  had  heen  received.  The  whole  ca- 
pital called  up,  therefore,  was  334,0002. 
No  money  had  been  borrowed  under  the 
Act  of  1846.  The  power  of  borrowing  had 
been  exercised  under  the  Act  of  1845. 
The  company  had  at  present  power  to 
call  up  616,0002.  on  the  shares,  and  to 
borrow  183,3332.  The  subscription  con- 
tracts for  these  Bills,  deposited  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Standing  Orders,  had 
no  signatures  attached  except  those  of 
thirteen  directors  of  the  company.  The 
amount  of  those  suhscription  contracts  was 
1,612,5002.,  so  that  each  director  had  on 
an  average  signed  for  124,0002. 


"  It  is  admitted/*  observed  the  Commissioners, 
**  that  those  directors  have  not  signed  on  their  own 
account,  but  only  on  behalf  of  the  company,  and 
with  a  distinct  understanding  among  themselves 
that  they  are  never  to  be  called  upon  for  any  por- 
tion of  their  subscriptions,  and  that  the  proposed 
new  works  are  not  to  proceed  imless  the  funds  can  * 
be  procured  from  other  sources.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  deposits  required  by  the  Standing  Orders* 
were  paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  company." 

The  Commissioners  then  went  on  to  say — 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  they  seek  powers 
from  Parliament  in  the  present  Session  to  raise 
an  additional  capital  of  2,150,000/.,  and  loans 
to  the  amount  of  716,600/.;  making  together 
2,866,664^,  a  sum  little  short  often  times  the 
amount  of  capital  which  the  shareholders  have 
at  present  contributed  towards  the  hitherto  in- 
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uemplete  undertaking  authorized  hj  their  former 
Acts." 

Now,  he  (Mr.  Hume)  would  ask  the  House 
whether  such  a  state  of  things  as  this  ought 
to  he  permitted  to  exist  ?  He  would  he 
extremely  sorry  if  any  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  on  this  suhject  should  sub- 
ject any  honest  railway  companies,  which 
had  real  capital,  to  inconyenience;  but  he 
considered  that  any  measure  taken  by  the 
House  must  be  general  in  order  to  be  ef- 
fectiye.  The  Commissioners,  alluding  to 
the  application  of  the  company  for  powers 
to  raise  an  additional  capital  of  2,150,000^., 
obseryed,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  re- 
port— 


"  In  addition  to  the  important  considerations 
regarding  the  interests  of  the  public  which  are 
suggested  hj  such  a  proposal,  the  interests  of  the 
present  creditors  of  the  company  appear  to  be 
yery  materially  concerned  in  it.  They  haye  lent 
their  money  under  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, on  the  security  of  a  comparatively  limited 
undertaking:  but  by  the  present  proposal  they 
evidently  would  find  that  security  inyolved  with 
undertakings  of  a  much  more  extensiye  charac- 
ter, which,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  con- 
templated by  them  at  the  time  when  they  lent 
their  money  on  the  credit  of  the  original  works." 

He  might  adduce  other  examples  of  the 
same  kind,  but  he  thought  those  which  he 
had  mentioned  would  at  least  induce  the 
House  to  pause  before  they  passed  any 
other  Railway  Bills.  This  step  might 
seem  harsh  towards  some  companies;  but 
it  appeared  to  him  most  important  that 
some  measure  should  be  taken  to  check 
the  system  he  had  referred  to.  He  thought, 
under  the  melancholy  circumstances  in 
which  Ireland  was  now  placed,  and  con- 
sidering also  the  high  price  of  food  in  this 
country,  and  the  difficulty  manufacturers 
experienced  in  carrying  on  the  manufac- 
tures which  employed  yast  numbers  of  the 
people,  that  utter  ruin  must  ensue  if  they 
allowed  men  to  indulge  in  these  wild  specu- 
lations after  the  statements  made  by  the 
Commissioners.  He  could  scarcely  have 
belieyed  that  such  transactions  as  he  had 
detailed  could  haye  been  carried  on  so 
openly  as  they  had  been.  He  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  those  transactions,  but  he  strongly  con- 
demned the  system ;  he  considered  Parlia- 
ment most  blameable  for  permitting  its 
existence;  and  if  they  allowed  its  contin- 
uance they  would  be  responsible  for  the 
consequences.  He  considered  that  the 
proposition  he  was  submitting  to  the  House 
was  so  fair  and  moderate,  that  no  serious 
objection  could  be  raised  to  it.     The  hon. 
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Gentleman  concluded  by  moying  his  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  J.  A.  SMITH  rose  to  second  the 
resolution,  and  said:  Sir,  I  think  the 
House  is  under  great  obligation  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  drawing  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  the 
hon.  Gentleman  through  that  long  cata- 
logue of  errors,  of  mistakes,  or  of  miscon- 
duct, which  he  has  charged  against  sundry 
railway  coftipanies;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  hon.  Member  has  shown  that 
there  is  a  state  of  things  existing  with  re- 
gard to  railway  legislation  at  present  which 
demands  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
House.  I  think,  also,  that  if  the  state- 
ments of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
are  correct,  he  has  not  gone  far  enough  in 
his  Motion;  and,  without  intending  to  raise 
that  question  which  has  so  lately  and  so 
justly  received  the  attention  of  the  House, 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  existing  monetary 
distress,  I  think  no  one  will  deny  that  a 
strain  upon  the  capital  of  the  country,  oc- 
easioned  by  the  necessary  payments  upon 
railroads,  must  form  a  most  important 
subject  for  consideration  at  the  present 
moment.  I  therefore  hope  that  the  reso- 
lution proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  may  elicit  from  the  House  and 
from  the  Govemment  some  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  proceeding  with  the  Rail- 
way Bills  now  before  Parliament.  It  does 
not  appear  necessary  with  this  yiew  that  I 
should  go  into  the  question  of  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  railways  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  has  adverted,  or  of 
that  misconduct  which  the  hon.  Member 
has,  or  rather  the  Commissioners  of  Rail- 
ways have,  charged  against  some  of  them. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  amount  of  capital  still  to  be  paid  in 
respect  to  railways,  under  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  during  the  last  Session,  ex- 
ceeds 96,000,000/.,  and  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent Session,  powers  haye  been  asked  by 
Bills  before  Parliament  to  raise  capital  the 
amount  of  which  exceeds  47,000,000/. 
[An  Hon.  Member:  82,000,000/.]  WeD, 
82,000,000/.;  I  thought  it  had  been 
47,000,000/.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  with  the  vast  calls  necessarily 
made  upon  us  for  the  supply  of  food  for 
the  popidation,  and  with  the  uncertainty 
which  must  attend  the  future,  it  is  most 
seriously  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
House  and  the  Government  whether  it  is 
not  now  time  to  stop.  No  person,  I  hope, 
will  charge  me  with  being  unfavourable  to 
railways,  or  with  being  insensible  to  the 
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vast  social  benefits  accruing  from  them. 
Still  less  am  I  unaware  of  the  vast  saving 
thej  produce  in  the  commercial  transac- 
tions of  the  country.  Nothing  is  further 
from  my  intention  in  anything  I  may  state 
than  placing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  reasonable,  rational,  and  proper  pro- 
gress of  the  railway  system.  But  I  con- 
scientiously fear  that  the  capital  of  this 
country,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
cannot  bear  any  such  extreme  and  exces- 
sive strain  as  that  to  which  it  is  now  ex- 
posed; and  I  do  most  earnestly  hope  that, 
without  perhaps  extending  to  all  railway 
projects  an  entire  stoppage  this  year — 
making,  I  mean,  such  exceptions  as  the 
public  wants  and  requirements  in  certain 
cases  may  justify — ^yet,  I  repeat,  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  House  will  consider 
whether,  with  the  reservation  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  Railway  Bills  now  before  Parlia- 
liament  ought  not  to  be  suspended  for  this 
Session.  I  do  not  think  I  should  be  justi- 
fied in  saying  more  on  the  present  occa- 
sion; but  I  hope  that  the  few  words  which 
I  have  spoken  will  answer  the  "purpose — 
the  only  purpose — I  have  in  view,  which  is 
to  draw  from  other  hon.  Members  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, and  to  induce  also  the  Govenment  to 
state  what  their  feelings,  opinions,  and  in- 
tentions are,  on  a  point  which  concerns 
not  only  the  welfare  of  the  public  at  large, 
but  the  real  and  well-considered  interests 
of  the  railways  themselves. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  was  always  con- 
sistent in  the  course  which  he  had  taken 
with  regard  to  railways,  and  would  there- 
fore support  the  Motion.  He  was  quite 
aware  of  the  nefarious  transactions  which 
had  been  carried  on  by  railways;  and  he 
would  ask  why  it  was  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Montrose  had  not  come  forward 
earlier  and  joined  him  in  his  efforts  to  re- 
strain the  tide  of  railway  corruption  ?  He 
had  always  foretold  what  would  happen — 
but  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  let  them  at- 
tempt at  all  events  to  render  the  system 
fair  and  aboveboard. 

Mr.  HUDSON  was  not  about  to  follow 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose through  all  the  details  which  he  had 
offered  to  the  House  on  the  effect  of  rail- 
ways upon  the  currency  of  this  country. 
During  the  course  of  the  evening  there 
would  be  a  more  fitting  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  that  question.  StiU,  he 
was  anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
Motion  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
House.     During  the  speech  of  the  hon. 


Gentleman  opposite,  he  certiunly  had  sat 
under  some  fear  and  trembling,  that,  con- 
sidering the  large  amount  of  capital,  and 
the  great  extent  of  railway  mileage,  en- 
trusted to  his  (Mr.  Hudson's)  care,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  might  have  pointed  out 
some  extensive  errors  and  faults  in  his 
system  of  management.  He  had,  how- 
ever, been  relieved  to  find  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  was  attempted.  He  would,  then, 
simply  address  himself  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure.  The  object  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  Motion  was  to  stop  the 
outlay  of  capital  upon  railroads —  [Mr. 
Hume  :  No,  no  !]  Or  to  put  some  limita- 
tion upon  it.  [Several  Mekbebs  :  No, 
no  !]  That,  surely,  was  the  object  of  the 
seconder  of  the  Motion. 

Mb.  J.  A.  SMITH  explained,  that  he 
had  not  said  one  word  as  regarded  the  out- 
lay on  railways  now  established,  or  em- 
powered by  law  to  be  constructed.  His 
observations  had  reference  to  the  expedi- 
ency or  inexpediency  of  granting  at  the 
present  moment  fresh  powers  by  law  for 
the  raising  of  capital  for  that  purpose. 

Mb.  HUDSON  :  Or,  in  other  words, 
to  allow  those  districts  which  had  obtained 
railway  communication  to  continue  to  en- 
joy a  monopoly,  and  to  doom  those  districts 
which  were  now  ready  with  their  money 
for  the  construction  of  railways,  to  remain 
under  the  disadvantages  which  now  pressed 
upon  them  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
those  means  of  communication.  That  waa 
the  object  of  the  Motion.  The  money  of 
the  railways  was  expended  on  the  labour 
and  the  property  of  the  country;  and  if 
Parliament  were  to  interfere  in  the  mat- 
ter, it  ought  in  consistency  to  carry  out 
the  principle.  Might  it  not  just  as  well 
interfere  in  other  branches  of  industry, 
and  say,  "  You  shan't  construct  a  certain 
number  of  houses  in  London — you  shall 
not  embark  your  capital  in  new  iron  works, 
collieries,  pr  other  similar  undertakings?" 
Why,  by  pursuing  such  a  course,  they 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try altogether,  and  throw  multitudes  now 
enjoying  a  comfortable  competency  into  a 
state  of  hopeless  poverty  and  distress.  Qe 
contended  that  the  people  of  this  country 
had  a  right  to  dispose  of  their  capital  as 
they  pleased.  He  might  lay  out  his  in 
one  way — his  neighbour  might  dispose  of 
his  in  another.  But  what  was  the  result 
of  employing  capital  on  railroads  ?  Why, 
the  fact  was,  that  the  railroads  of  the 
country  employed  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  the  manufacturing  districta 
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did.  From  a  retam  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  it  appeared  that  there  were  upwards 
of  50,000  men  employed  upon  the  lines 
over  which  he  had  the  honour  to  preside — 
50,000  men  receiYing  good  wages.  If 
hon.  Memhers  meant  to  say  that  money 
should  not  he  applied  in  that  way,  let  them 
declare  so  hy  a  direct  vote;  hut  let  them 
not  hy  a  side-wind,  like  the  present  Mo- 
tion, endeavour  to  ohstruct  the  flow  of  ca- 
pital in  respect  to  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways. He  thought  that  the  proposed  re- 
solution was  open  16  many  grave  and 
serious  ohjections,  though  it  would  not 
affect  any  company  with  which  he  was 
connected.  In  reference  to  different  classes 
of  shares,  he  stated  that  in  the  course  of 
operations  those  different  classes  were  ne- 
cessarily called  into  existence,  and  were 
afterwards  consolidated  into  stock;  and  he 
thought  that  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
keeping  an  account  of  that  kind.  The 
hon.  Memher  for  Montrose  had  made  some 
strong  ohservations  on  the  course  which 
certain  railway  companies  had  pursued; 
and  he  (Mr.  Hudson)  confessed  that  he 
had  seen  wi^h  some  alarm  the  mode  of 
proceeding  adopted  hy  some  incipient  com- 
panies with  no  funds.  But  that  was  the 
fault  of  Parliament  in  enabling  those  com- 
panies so  to  act.  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  railway  system,  and  Parliament  had 
perfect  power  to  check  such  proceedings. 
He  had  seen  Committees  passing  Bills 
which  perfectly  astonished  him;  hut  he 
might  have  been  told,  for  any  remonstrance 
which  he  might  have  made,  that  he  was 
an  interested  party — that  he  was  connect- 
ed with  other  lines— and  that  it  was  his 
interest  to  prevent  competition.  But,  there 
was  a  higher  interest  than  a  merely  personal 
one,  and  he  trusted  that  he  had  kept  that 
in  view — ^namely,  the  desire  to  placo  those 
undertakings  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  to 
induce  people  to  invest  money  in  this  coun- 
try rather  than  in  any  foreign  schemes. 
The  fault  was,  that  Parliament  had  not 
properly  looked  to  the  financial  condition 
of  the  different  parties  applying  to  them. 
He  thought  the  proposed  resolution  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  consideration  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  adopted  or  not;  and 
at  a  future  period  he  trusted  to  be  able  to 
convince  the  House  that  the  employment 
resulting  from  the  railway  system  enabled 
people  to  live  better.  It  then  became  a 
serious  consideration  whether  or  not  they 
would  stop  legitimate  undertakings.  Con- 
sider what  an  amount  of  saving  had  been 
effected  by  the  railway  system  in  favour  of 
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the  manufacturers,  the  poor,  the  farmers, 
and  all  classes  of  society.  Railways  could 
not  be  constructed  unless  money  were  col- 
lected for  the  purpose;  and  why  should 
this  money  be  deposited  in  banks,  rather 
than  expended  in  useful  undertakings?  If 
there  had  not  been  railways,  the  money  of 
the  people  might  have  been  expended  in 
wild  schemes,  or  invested  in  some  profitless 
South  American  bonds,  instead  of  being 
expended  in  this  country;  the  amount  laid 
out  on  railways  during  the  last  two  years 
being  40,000,000?.  The  monetary  diffi- 
culty of  the  country  was  not  owing  to  the 
railway  system,  but  to  bad  harvests;  and 
if  there  had  been  good  harvests  for  the 
last  two  years,  he  believed  that  there 
would  be  now  no  monetary  difficulty. 

Lord  HARRY  VANE  explained  that 
neither  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  nor 
the  honourable  seconder  of  the  Motion  had 
objected  to  continuing  the  operations  on 
railroads  already  constructed ;  neither  did 
they  wish  to  put  any  barriers  in  the  way 
of  the  legitimate  flow  of  capital  towards 
railroad  enterprise.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Sunderland  admitted  that  he  wished  to  see 
none  but  legitimate  undertakings  receive 
the  sanction  of  Parliament;  and  it  was  with 
this  view  also  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  had  proposed  his  resolution.  For 
his  own  part,  he  did  think  that  some  re- 
straint over  and  above  those  already  ap- 
plied, was  necessary.  The  amount  of  cap- 
ital proposed  this  year  to  be  raised  by  se- 
veral of  these  railway  companies  was  of  a 
most  startling  kind.  With  respect  to  the 
tribunals  to  which  the  Bills  were  submitted, 
he  thought  it  impossible  that  any  one  of 
the  various  Committees  should  be  able  to  de- 
cide on  the  question  of  capital,  inasmuch  as 
these  different  proposed  lines  were  placed 
in  different  groups.  These  Committees 
might  be  left  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
different  schemes,  and  the  question  of  cap- 
ital might  be  referred  to  •  a  Speci&l  Com- 
mittee, to  report  whether  the  undertakings 
were  within  the  intentions  of  Parliament. 
The  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether 
Parliament  would  allow  companies  without 
any  direct  funds,  by  means  of  their  direc- 
tors, to  sign  for  large  sums  to  be  raised 
nobody  knew  how,  in  order  to  get  posses- 
sion of  certain  districts  of  country.  Some 
such  regulation  as  that  now  proposed  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  financial  state 
of  the  country ;  but  perhaps  this  regulation 
would  hardly  be  sufficient.  It  was  a  most 
objectionable  thing  that  the  House  sanc- 
tioned, when  it  allowed  interest  to  be  paiil 
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upon  calls.  It  might  be  impossible  to 
alter  the  system  with  respect  to  schemes 
already  passed;  but  with  respect  to  all  now 
before  Parliament  it  would  be  highly  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  declared,  that  the 
parties  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  in- 
terest on  the  calls  proposed  to  be  made. 
That  would  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  inter- 
posing. 

Mr.  ELLICB  felt  that  the  statement 
just  made  by  the  noble  Lord,  corroborated 
all  that  he  had  endeavoured  hitherto  to 
impress  upon  the  House.  This  great  ques- 
tion of  the  construction  of  railways,  and  the 
investment  of  enormous  capital  in  them, 
had  been  abandoned  by  the  authority  which 
ought  to  have  controlled  it — the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country — ^and  thrown  loose 
upon  the  discretion  of  Committees  consist- 
ing of  a  few  Members  of  the  House,  differ- 
ing in  opinion  with  respect  to  the  principles 
upon  which  they  should  make  their  report. 
All  the  subjects  now  under  discussion  were 
considered  by  the  Committee  of  which  he 
was  chairman  last  year;  but  they  felt  it 
quite  impossible — a  Committee  of  ^ye — to 
aecide  upon  important  auestions  involving 
interests  which  affected  large  classes  of 
the  people.  The  Committee  reported  dis- 
tinctly to  the  House,  however,  the  facts 
which  had  come  before  them;  facts  per- 
fectly astounding;  transactions  which  he 
could  not  individually  have  sanctioned;  and 
the  Committee  reported  their  recommenda- 
tion that  some  general  rules  and  principles 
should  be  adopted  for  the  guidance  of 
Committees,  which  recommendation  re- 
mained a  dead  letter  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House,  and  was  utterly  neglected  by 
the  late  Administration,  and  he  was  afraid 
he  must  add  by  the  present.  He  took 
especial  pains,  when  that  report  was  laid 
on  the  Table,  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the  then 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Sir 
G.  Clerk)  to  the  subject,  by  sending  him  a 
copy  of  the  report,  and  expressing  to  him 
an  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  laid  on 
the  Table,  and  the  Bills  to  which  it  related 
read  a  third  time,  without  some  opinion 
being  expressed  by  the  Government  upon 
the  matter;  but  no  notice  whatever  was 
taken  of  that  communication,  and  no  opin- 
ion was  expressed  upon  the  report.  After 
the  accession  of  the  present  Government, 
the  attention  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  under  that  Government,  was 
called  by  him  to  these  Bills,  which  had 
then  gone  up  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  but 
he  believed  a  communication  was  received 


from  the  Chairman  of  Committees  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  the  effect  that  the  BiUs 
had  then  passed  so  far  that  it  was  too  late 
to  interfere.  Surely,  however,  there  were 
sufficient  grounds  laid  in  that  report  for 
some  general  recommendation  to  have  beett 
given  to  Parliament  upon  the  subject  this 
year.  The  report  stated  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  any  Committee  to  come  to  A 
decision  upon  questions  affecting  capital, 
and  affecting  the  manner  of  raising  money 
under  these  Bills,  which  questions  might 
be  decided  by  a  different  Committee  in 
another  way.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
Session  he  thought  it  his  duty,  seeing  thai 
the  system  begun  in  the  last  and  preceding 
Sessions  was  about  to  be  persevered  in,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  sub- 
ject again;  and  as  it  was  impossible,  sd 
various  as  well  as  contradictory  were  the 
details  of  the  different  Bills  introduced,  to 
know  exactly  those  details,  he  prevailed 
on  the  House  to  arrange  that  every  such 
Bin  should  be  referred  to  the  Railway 
Commissioners,  in  order  that  a  report 
should  be  laid  before  each  Committee, 
containing  an  account  of  all  the  monetary 
concerns  of  any  company  applying  for  other 
powers,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  grant- 
ing those  powers,  but  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  powers  formerly  granted 
had  been  exercised  by  them.  It  had  been 
said  that  impediments  had  been  thrown  in 
the  way  of  the  progress  of  these  BiUs,  by 
the  Railway  Commissioners  not  preparing 
their  reports  with  sufficient  expedition.  He 
(Mr.  Ellice)  could  perfectly  understand  the 
difficulties  which  must  have  been  in  the 
way  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  in  the  ex- 
amination of  such  intricate  subjects,  and 
had  understood  from  him  that  while  the 
companies  complained  that  impediments 
had  been  thrown  in  their  way,  those  im- 
pcdinionts  had  been  entirely  and  always 
owing  to  their  own  fault;  that  they  had 
been  backward  in  many  instances  in  send- 
ing in  their  reports  at  all,  and  that  many 
of  the  reports  had  been  found  deficient 
upon  inspection,  and  the  Board  had  been 
obliged  to  send  them  back  for  correction ; 
and,  at  last,  when  the  Commissioners  were 
able  to  make  their  reports,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  in  almost  every  case  there 
were  certidn  transactions,  which  not  only 
justified  the  House  in  remitting  this  sub- 
ject to  them  for  examination,  but  which 
absolutely  required  the  Government  to  in- 
terpose, by  laying  down  some  general 
principle  upon  whieh  the  monetary  cou^ 
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eems  of  these  eompanies  ehoiild  be  regu- 
lated. As  yet,  howeyer,  the  House  had 
seen  no  such  regulation.  There  was  one 
subject  which »  whaterer  course  might  be 
taken  with  respect  to  other  points,  it  was 
impossible  to  enforce  too  strongly  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House.  In  almost 
every  one  of  these  cases — ^he  believed,  in- 
deed)  the  exception  was  where  an  attempt 
had  been  made  bond  fide  to  comply  with 
the  Standing  Orders  with  respect  to  capi- 
tal— the  general  rule  had  been  for  the 
parties  applying  in  this  Session  for  exten- 
sions of  their  existing  powers,  or  for  powers 
to  construct  new  railroads,  to  evade  openly 
the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  capital.  Scarcely  in  any  case 
had  a  subscription  contract,  signed  by  the 
parties,  and  binding  them  and  their  heirs 
and  executors,  according  to  the  Standing 
Orders,  been  submitted  to  a  Committee. 
Now,  whatever  course  might  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  Railroad  Bills  now  before 
the  House,  whether  those  resolutions  of 
the  hon.  Member  were  to  be  carried,  or 
whether  the  Government  desired  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  reflecting  upon  what 
passed  in  the  House  that  night — ^and  it 
was  a  subject  requiring  reflection  before 
any  determination  was  taken — at  all  events, 
one  decision  ought  to  be  come  to  by  the 
House,  that  the  spirit  and  intention  of  that 
Standing  Order  should  not  be  evaded,  and 
that  no  Bill  should  pass  the  House  in  fu- 
ture where  there  was  not  a  subscription 
contract  signed  bond  fide  by  shareholders 
having  paid  a  deposit,  binding  their  heirs 
and  assigns  to  fulfil  that  contract;  and 
that  the  House  would  no  longer  submit  to 
directors  nominally  signing  contracts,  and 
taking  money  out  of  funds  appropriated  to 
other  purposes,  fictitiously  to  create  a  de- 
posit for  the  purpose  of  new  Bills.  The 
case  to  which  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume) 
called  the  attention  of  the  House,  with 
respect  to  the  Scotch  banks,  had  escapea 
his  (Mr.  Ellice's)  attention ;  but  anything 
so  disgraceful  or  so  monstrous  he  should 
have  thought  could  not  have  been  resorted 
to.  With  regard  to  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Hud- 
son), he  entirely  agreed  in  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  these  stupendous  undertakings 
to  the  country,  and  had  never  expressed 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  them;  there 
was  no  encouragement  which  he  was  not 
willing  to  give  them,  consistent  with  com- 
mon prudence,  and  with  the  principles  upon 
which  such  undertakings  could  alone  pro- 
ceed with  eecHrity<    And  the  hon.  Gentle- 


man who  seconded  this  Motion  must  not 
be  misrepresented ;  he  did  not  propose  to 
take  any  measure  which  should  «top  the 
progress  of  the  works  on  any  railway;  and 
if  it  should  so  happen,  unfortunately,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  indiscretion  of  an^ 
companies  and  of  excess  of  speculation, 
their  means  should  fall  short,  and  parties 
should  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  that 
must  not  be  attributed  to  anything  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Member.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  asked  why  we  should 
obstruct  or  endeavour  to  regulate  the  ap- 
plication of  capital  to  this  pursuit  any  more 
than  to  others ;  and,  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple, he  quite  agreed  with  him,  and  indeed 
was  an  advocate  for  entire  free  trade,  which 
he  feared  was  more  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was.  But  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  his  Friends  came  to  Parliament 
for  incorporation  and  for  great  powers  to 
borrow  money;  and  an  individual  could  not 
come  to  Parliament  to  borrow  money  upon 
limited  responsibility — that  was  given  as  a 
great  act  of  favour,  and  an  especial  indul- 
gence to  these  companies ;  and  it  was 
rightly  given,  in  the  first  instance,  to  en- 
courage these  undertakings  in  the  outset ; 
but  it  was  a  very  diflerent  question  when 
the  railroad  undertaking  had  succeeded, 
and  when  it  was  no  longer  doubtful  whe- 
ther it  would  be  a  profitable  investment 
for  capital,  whether  Parliament  should  be 
so  liberal  in  giving  powers  to  these  corpo- 
rations to  borrow  money.  He  had  been 
of  opinion — and  he  was  not  sure  whether 
he  did  not  mention  it  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  last  year — ^that  the  proper  check 
then  would  have  been,  while  allowing  these 
companies  to  raise  as  much  capital  as  they 
liked,  to  catry  into  operation  their  great 
undertakings,  to  put  a  limitation  upon  their 
power  to  borrow  money;  and  certainly  a 
stop  should  be  put  to  the  practice,  most 
injurious  both  to  the  subscribers  and  the 
public,  of  giving  them  power  to  pay  in- 
terest out  of  capital.  If  those  two  restrict 
tions  had  been  made  last  year — if  tha 
power  of  borrowing  money  had  been  with- 
held, and  the  power  of  paying  interest  out 
of  capital,  before  profit  had  been  derived 
from  the  undertaking,  a  stop  might  have 
been  put  to  nearly  all  that  was  an  abuse  in 
this  system.  The  time  had  now  arrived 
when  the  necessity  of  the  case  compelled 
the  interference  of  the  House;  ana  that 
interference  should  take  place  as  much  as 
possible  with  the  consent  of  the  great  rail- 
road interests  themselves.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  had  admitted  that  ho 
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liad  arriyed  at  a  conviction  that  we  could 
not  go  on  with  the  sjBtem  as  at  present 
pursued.  [Mr.  Hudson  :  I  spoke  only  of 
the  abuses  of  it.]  A  raihroad  system  pro- 
perly conducted  must  be  aUowed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  advantageous  undertakings 
ever  beffun  in  this  country;  the  only  quarrel 
was  with  its  abuses.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman admitted  there  were  such.  The 
Government  must  be  aware  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  let  this  great  affair  loose 
upon  Cfommittees  without  some  regulation 
to  guide  them;  and  the  time  was  probably 
not  far  distant  when  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  would  thank  the  Govern- 
ment for  interfering.  What  he  (Mr.  EUice) 
should  recommend  would  be,  that  this  de- 
bate should  be  adjourned,  to  give  time  for 
consideration  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued. The  companies  themselves  were 
understood  to  be  quite  of  opinion  that 
something  should  be  done  with  respect  to 
the  progress  of  the  Bills  this  Session;  and, 
after  communication  with  the  Government, 
some  settlement  of  the  question  might 
surely  be  arrived  at,  which  mieht  give 
security  to  the  shareholders  and  to  the 
creditors  of  railways,  that,  going  on  at  the 
present  rate,  would  require  such  security, 
and  which  might  also  give  some  assurance 
to  the  public  that  these  transactions  would 
no  longer  be  permitted  so  to  interfere  with 
the  monetary  condition  of  the  country,  as 
at  all  events  to  aggravate  its  difficulties  at 
such  times  as  the  present. 

Mr.  R.  HODGSON  considered  that  it 
would  bo  very  unjust  if  Parliament  by  a 
resolution  at  this  period  of  the  Session 
were  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  Bills 
which  had  complied  with  the  Standing 
Orders.  Let  the  House,  if  it  pleased,  com- 
municate its  sentiments  to  the  various  Com- 
mittees, and  induce  them  to  throw  out  the 
Bills  one  by  one  upon  their  merits,  if  they 
could,  but  not  put  a  wholesale  stop  to  them 
without  investigation.  He  should  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  the  ex- 
pediency of  withdrawing  the  resolution. 
The  impression  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in 
regard  to  railway  companies  was  not  con- 
sistent with  fact ;  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
Glasgow  and  Ayr  Company,  of  which  he 
(Mr.  Hodgson)  was  himself  a  shareholder. 
The  whole  amount  which  that  company  was 
allowed  to  raise  was  1,375,000^ ;  out  of 
which  1 ,250,000^.  had  been  paid.  Did  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose  mean  to  say 
that,  a  small  balance  yet  remaining  unpaid, 
that  company  should  be  precluded  from 
applying  to  Parliament  for  power  to  extend 


its  operations  by  the  construction  of  branch 
lines  ? 

Mb.  mangles  thought  it  wodd  be 
well  to  refer  the  question  involved  in  the 
Motion  to  the  consideration  of  a  Committee 
before  adopting  any  decided  step  regarding 
it.  The  object  of  every  Member  of  that 
House  must  be  to  remove  abuse,  without 
interposing  any  check  to  legitimate  enter- 
prise. He  thought  there  was  some  misun- 
derstanding in  the  House  with  respect  to 
the  position  of  railway  companies.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  South  Durham 
had  spoken  of  the  difficulties  which  such 
companies  had  to  contend  with;  but  he 
was  not  aware  that,  generally  speaking, 
there  were  any  peculiar  difficulties  in  exist- 
ence. The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  of  the 
South  Western  Railway  Company,  and  he 
was  glad  to  see  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
pany (Mr.  Chaplm)  present  in  the  House. 
That  Gentleman  was  much  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  affairs  of  the  South  Western 
Company  than  he  was ;  but  this  he  could 
say,  that,  so  far  as  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
that  company  were  concerned,  they  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  ablest  financial  men 
that  he  was  acquainted  with.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Coventry,  in  recommending 
that  a  limitation  should  be  placed  on  the 
power  to  borrow  money  hitherto  accorded 
to  railway  companies,  had  looked  at  the 
question  in  all  its  bearings.-  He  must  know 
that  as  regarded  financial  matters  there 
were  two  classes  quite  distinct  from  each 
other.  There  were  the  capitalists  who  be* 
came  shareholders,  and  who  ran  all  the 
risks  of  the  undertaking;  and  there  were 
those  who  ran  no  risk,  but  who  invested 
their  money  because  they  received  from 
railway  companies  a  higher  interest  than 
they  could  otherwise  realize.  He  would 
ask  what  right  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Coventry  or  the  House  had  to  interfere 
"with  the  free  action  of  the  parties  possessed 
of  capital,  and  who  laid  it  out  at  interest 
with  railway  companies  ?  Had  the  House 
heard  any  compl«nt  from  those  parties  of 
having  been  overreached  or  defrauded? 
He  trusted  the  House  would  pause  and 
consider  well  before  adopting  any  such  re- 
solution as  that  now  proposed? 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  hegged,  as  one  of  the 
culprits  arraigned  on  the  present  occasion, 
to  express  his  conviction  that  their  position, 
were  it  more  intimately  known,  ought  to 
secure  for  them  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  hon.  Gentlemen,  rather  than  expose 
them,  to  a  vote  of  censure.     There  was 
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notliing,  indeed,  whicH  he  could  desire 
more  heartily  than  that  hon.  Members 
should  have  a  twelremonth's  "  spell*'  of 
dutj  as  chairmen  of  boards  of  railway  di- 
rectors. Those  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment were  in  a  position  which  "  patient 
merit"  could  scarcely  bear.  With  regard 
to  the  South  Western,  they  had  at  the 
outset  to  raise  their  capital  at  a  very  largo 
discount,  and  they  did  not  feel  themselves 
justified  in  launching  forth  into  new 
schemes  like  other  more  prosperous  com- 
panies. When  the  hon.  Member  for  Guild- 
ford invited  them  to  form  a  branch  line, 
they  resolved  to  wait  a  year ;  but  a  sepa- 
rate company  started  the  Richmond  Rail- 
way, which  they  then  purchased.  The  at- 
mospheric line  projected  to  Epsom  was 
started  under  noble  auspices,  under  the 
auspices  of  Earl  Grey.  And  what  had 
been  the  result  ?  The  papers  were  at  this 
moment  teeming  with  advertisements  that 
it  was  now  to  be  opened  with  locomotives. 
The  company  with  which  he  was  connected 
had  from  the  commencement  always  evinced 
a  desire  to  execute  a  line  towardsExeter;  but 
Lord  Dalhousie's  Railway  Board  thought, 
after  due  investigation,  that  the  route  might 
be  dispensed  with.  In  consequence  of  iheir 
report,  the  company  withdrew  their  appli- 
cation, and  resolved  to  delay  till  greater 
necessity  for  the  line  should  be  shown. 
What  was  the  result?  The  inhabitants 
filled  the  place  of  the  company,  came  for- 
ward with  subscriptions,  and  commenced  a 
project  which  the  company  would  have  had 
to  take  off  the  hands  of  its  projectors. 
Again,  with  regard  to  a  line  from  Rich- 
mond to  Windsor,  though  they  had  been 
charged  with  going  too  fast,  what  was  the 
real  state  of  the  case  ?  Last  year  an  at- 
mospheric scheme  was  started,  and  also 
another  scheme ;  and  though  both  fell  to 
the  ground,  it  would  be  seen  how  circum- 
stances tended  to  force  a  company  into  ap- 
plications which,  if  left  to  itself,  it  would 
be  disposed  to  delay.  The  South  West- 
em  company  had  waited  patiently,  but 
were  driven  into  the  adoption  of  the  line. 
There  were  many  difficulties  which  railway 
companies  had  to  encounter,  for  which, 
not  the  Government,  but  the  Legislature 
might  be  blamed.  Schemes  and  plans 
were  produced,  and  the  companies  never 
from  one  day  to  another  knew  to  what  they 
might  be  subjected.  There  was  one  sub- 
ject on  which  they  did  agree,  and  that  was 
in  hailing  the  prospect  of  grouse  shooting; 
when  hon.  Gentlemen  left  their  Committee- 
rooms  and  railway  directon  saw  their  backs 


the  latter  had  some  hope  of  repose.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Chichester  (Mr.  J.  A. 
Smith)  said  he  had  not  been  concerned  in 
railways ;  but  it  might  be  asked,  whether 
he  had  taken  part  in  the  late  loan  ?  The 
Railways  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Derby 
(Mr.  Strutt)  had  not  yet  been  disposed  of ; 
but  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  House 
should  come  to  a  satisfactory  understanding 
as  to  what  should  be  done  with  regard  to 
the  Bills  proposed  this  Session;  for  the 
want  of  some  definite  arrangement  on  the 
subject  only  weakened  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  railway  enterprise  at  a  time 
when  public  credit  was  so  much  shaken. 
In  conclusion  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  un- 
derstood to  state  that  the  effect  of  such  a 
Motion  as  the  present,  if  adopted,  might 
be  to  jeopardize  the  whole  railway  interest; 
but  he  had  no  confidence  while  that  House 
was  sitting  that  measures  having  such  a 
tendency  would  not  be  adopted. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  cannot  think  it 
would  be  wise  in  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose to  press  his  resolution  in  the  present 
instance.  It  certainly  appears  to  me  upon 
any  consideration  I  can  give  to  that  resolu- 
tion, and  so  far  as  I  can  see  the  effects  of 
it,  that  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  the 
House  to  come  to  a  generid  resolution,  ex- 
pressed in  strict  terms,  when  the  practical 
effects  of  such  a  measure  cannot  be  before 
the  House,  and  must  in  many  instances  be 
very  iuconvenient.  I  mean,  inconvenient 
to  the  public  at  large.  I  take  a  case  which 
was  put  by  an  hon.  Member.  There  may 
be  a  branch  line  about  to  be  made,  and  yet 
the  main  line  may  not  be  in  such  a  state 
of  completion  as,  having  regard  to  all  its 
expenditure,  to  be  entitled  to  make  that 
branch.  Is  it  requisite  that  the  operations 
in  regard  to  the  branch  line  should  be  sus- 
pended until  the  whole  expenditure  on  the 
main  line  has  been  exhausted,  and  that 
the  power  of  making  that  branch  line 
should  be  given  only  to  another  indepen- 
dent company  ?  I  own  I  think  that  there 
might  be  practical  inconveniences — that 
whatever  its  advantages  the  resolution  has 
counterbalancing  disadvantages — that  it 
will  not  meet  those  very  evils  which  have 
been  pointed  out  with  so  much  force  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  himself.  It  might  be 
expedient  that  the  House  should  come  to 
some  further  resolution,  especially  after 
what  has  been  stated  by  the  non.  Member 
for  Sunderland;  yet,  I  do  hope  we  shall 
not  fall  into  error,  that  from  being  too  lax 
in  givmg  our  sanction  to  railway  specula- 
tion we  shall  suddenly  take  an  opposite 
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line;  endeavouring  to  check  a  most  ad- 
vantageous and  wholesome  application  of 
the  capital  of  the  country.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  hon.  Memher  for  Coventry  (Mr. 
Ellice)  if  he  says  that  a  considerable  time 
ago  the  House  ought  to  have  required 
measures  to  be  taken  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  late  Government  ought  to  have  in- 
terposed and  placed  a  greater  control  over 
railway  enterprise.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  a  speculation  which  requires  the 
sanction  of  this  House,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  subject  of  debate  and  dis- 
cussion in  Committee  ;  but  the  application 
of  the  capital  of  this  country,  the  disposal 
of  the  surplus  property  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, is  a  matter  entirely  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  this  House,  and  might  take  place 
quite  independently  of  any  resolution  of 
this  House.  I  remember  the  time,  and  it 
is  not  a  great  while  ago,  when  I  heard 
bankers  complaining  that  they  had  a  great 
quantity  of  money  lying  on  their  hands, 
for  which  they  could  not  get  two  per  cent. 
I  remember  also  a  further  time,  when  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  money  sent  to  South 
America,  when  large  sun^s  were  invested 
in  the  State  stock  of  those  not  very  honest 
and  not  very  stable  republics;  that  at 
other  times  great  sums  of  money  were  in- 
vested in  schemes  for  the  improvement  of 
certain  harbours,  canals,  and  various  other 
public  works  in  North  America;  and  that, 
in  some  cases,  our  debtors  in  North  Ame- 
rica were  not  more  prompt  in  answering  the 
expectations  of  those  who  lent  them  money 
than  in  the  South.  If  we  had  in  the  be- 
ginning interfered,  and  said  we  should  put 
a  check  and  a  control  upon  railway  enter- 
prise, the  consequence  would  have  been, 
not  that  we  should  have  prevented  impro- 
vident speculation,  but  that  improvident 
speculation  would  have  taken  another  di- 
rection; and  that  some  such  wild  and  use- 
less adventures  as  had  been  entered  into 
in  former  times  would  have  been  entered 
into  again — everybody  lamenting  that  such 
improvident  speculation  should  take  place, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  would  have  gone 
on  without  the  sanction  of  this  House  being 
required.  I  do  not  agree  in  thinking  that 
it  should  be  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
because  a  party  comes  before  Parliament 
seeking  its  sanction  to  some  enterprise, 
therefore  Parliament  should  put  a  certain 
check  upon  the  enterprise  of  that  party. 
1  think  that  that  should  be  regulated  by 
eertiun  rules  and  regulations — ^for  instance, 
no  one  will  deny  that  in  the  case  of  a  rail- 
ipray  bemg  proposed  between  Manchester 


and  Liverpool,  and  it  was  evident  tha^ 
there  was  sufficient  capital  to  execute  it — 
no  one  would  deny  Uiat  such  a  railway 
should  be  made.  There  were  other  cases 
of  less  obvious  importance,  but  still  they 
might  be  such  as  to  show  that  a  railway 
ought  to  be  made.  But  still  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  you  may  say 
that  the  capital  of  this  country  having 
been  applied  by  Act  of  Parliament  tD  a 
great  amount  to  certain  railway  specula- 
tions, you  are  of  opinion  that  certain  other 
railway  speculations  should  not  be  entered 
into,  because  the  result  would  be  that  those 
speculations  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
persons  who  undertook  them — that  they 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without 
causing  very  great  distress  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  probably  would  never  be  car- 
ried into  effect  at  all.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  course  of  argument  should  be 
listened  to  with  great  caution — that  while 
you  obviously  cannot  put  a  stop  to  other 
speculations,  it  is  only  with  great  doubt 
and  caution  you  should  listen  to  this  ar- 
gument for  interfering  with  railway  specu- 
lations. But  oases  have  been  put  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  and  others  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Hudson),  both  agreeing  in  the  general 
statement,  where  this  House  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  by  their  laxity,  have 
connived  in  some  instances  at  the  vio- 
lation of  the  band  fide  intentions  of  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  two  Houses — cases 
where  in  order  to  insure  that  only  specula- 
tions of  a  bond  fde  character  should  be 
entered  into,  and  that  by  persons  who  had 
capital  to  carry  them  into  effect,  certain 
conditions  had  been  laid  down — which  con- 
ditions had  frequently  been  evaded — that 
where  10  per  cent  has  been  required  to  be 
lodged  in  the  Bank  before  applying  to 
Parliament,  there  had  not  been  1  per  cent 
so  lodged.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  mentioned  a  case  where  several 
millions  had  been  engaged  to  be  employed 
in  a  particular  railway  without  the  prospect 
of  the  parties  having  capital  to  the  extent 
of  so  many  thousands.  Other  cases  had 
been  mentioned  where  a  guarantee  had 
been  given  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 
certain  railways  which  had  been  under- 
taken ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  could 
not  have  paid  5s,  per  share.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  it  is  fit  that  Parliament  should 
be  more  strict  and  more  careful  than 
hitherto  to  put  a  check  to  such  abuses. 
How  that  can  most  effectually  be  done,  I 
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do  not  wish  to  give  any  opinion  at  ihe  pre- 
sent moment.  I  think  it,  however,  a  matter 
which  deserves  the  utmost  consideration. 
It  is  sufficiently  ohvious,  from  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  that  the  mere  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  of  five  Mem* 
hers  of  this  House  is  not  a  sufficient  secu- 
rity. It  may  he  th^t  each  Comi^ittee 
sitting  independently  may  feel  that  the 
responsibility  does  not  rest  with  them,  but 
on  Parliament;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  Pai-liament  may  consider  that  they 
need  not  trouble  themselves  on  the  subject, 
as  the  Committee  had  no  doubt  considered 
the  matter ;  and  that,  therefore,  between 
the  two  no  proper  investigation  may  be 
made.  It  is  right,  tberefore,  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  see  that  we  have 
greater  security  against  abuses  than  we  at 
present  possess.  I  shall  end  by  saying, 
that  I  hope  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume) 
will  not  press  his  resolution.  I  do  see 
very  considerable  objections  to  it.  I  do 
not  say  that,  after  the  consideration  of 
another  day  or  ti^o,  I  might  not  give  my 
consent  to  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands. 
It  may  bp  proper  that,  either  by  means  of 
inquiry  by  a  Committee,  or  by  a  resolution, 
we  should  take  some  further  security  for 
the  proper  regulation  of  railway  entprprise; 
but  I  would  say,  that  when  we  take  further 
security  for  the  proper  regulation  of  rail- 
way enterprise,  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  in 
the  direction  of  checking  the  appUcation  of 
capital  to  railways.  For  my  oifn  part,  I 
believe  that  they  are  very  advantageous  to 
the  country — that  their  advantages  are  so 
great  that  we  do  not  know  at  present  what 
their  ultimate  end  may  be.  They  are  very 
likely  to  have  been  profitable  to  those  who 
have  undertaken  them,  if,  as  the  right 
hon.  (jentleman  has  stated ,  a  capital  of 
80,000,0002.  has  produced  a  return  of 
nearly  9,000,0001.  a  year;  but  it  is  not 
with  a  view  of  checking  this  kind  of  enter- 
prise, which  I  think  highly  beneficial  to 
the  country,  and  in  which  the  individuals 
engaged  in  them  may  likewise  gain  a  fair 
and  profitable  reward  for  their  exertions — 
it  is  not  with  that  view,  but  with  the  view 
which  was  indicated  by  the  right  hon. 
Qentlemaa  the  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr. 
Ellice),  namely,  of  cutting  off  and  pruning 
the  abuses — of  checking  the  inroad  of  a 
spirit  of  wild  speculation  which  always 
attaches  itself  to  schemes  of  conunercial 
enterprise — ^it  is  with  that  view,  and  not 
with  the  view  of  cheeking  enterprise  itself, 
that  I  am  disposed  to  enter  into  any  re- 
gulations on  the  subject. 


Mb.  W.  R.  COLLETT  was  gla4  to  hear 
the  recommendation  of  the  noble  liord  that 
the  resolution  should  not  be  pressed — the 
more  so  because  it  was  not  necessary  at 
the  present  time.  It  appeared  there  were 
few  new  projects  on  foot  this  year  in  Eng- 
land, still  less  in  Scotland,  and  none  at  bJI 
in  Ireland.  The  House  had  interfered 
with  this  question  a  little  too  frequently, 
and  there  was  no  knowing  from  one  year 
to  another  w^hat  they  were  going  to  do 
about  railways.  Last  year  they  had  de- 
cided tbe  narrow  gauge  should  not  extend 
beyond  a  certain  degree  southwards ;  but 
now  this  decision  was  evaded  with  impu- 
nity. He  hoped  they  would  hear  no  more 
of  the  threatened  Railway  Bill.  The  coun- 
try had  its  hands  quite  full  enough  of  rail- 
ways at  present — the  banks  were  sick  of 
them.  He  hoped  the  House  would  look 
with  great  caution  before  they  encouraged 
more  railways,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
trusted  the  resolution  then  before  them 
would  not  be  pressed. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCE  said,  that  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  omitted 
one  reason  why  they  should  not  consent  to 
this  resolution,  and  that  was,  that  its 
mover,  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
and  its  seconder,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Chichester,  both  concurred  in  expressing 
great  doubts  whether  the  resolution  was 
intelligible,  ^e  entirely  concurred  with 
them  that  it  was  totally  unintelligible.  He 
did  not  refer  to  the  latter  portion,  which 
said  that  no  railway  company  shall  sell  the 
line  of  any  other  railway  company.  He 
did  not  know  that  any  company  could  pro- 
pose to  sell  the  line  of  another  company* 
His  remark  referred  to  the  main  resolution 
itself.  He  understood  that  many  other  in- 
dividuals did  not  understand  the  exact  pur- 
port of  that  resolution;  and  he  confessed, 
for  one,  that  it  was  not  intelligible  to  him. 
But  he  gathered  from  it  that,  for  example, 
the  line  to  Gal  way  could  not  have  been 
made  unless  the  entire  capital  originally 
subscribed  for  the  Midland  and  Great  West- 
em  (Ireland)  Railway  had  been  paid  up. 
The  hon.  Member  had  said  something  in 
his  speech  to  the  effect  that  no  railway 
company  should  be  permitted  to  enter  upon 
a  second  credit  until  the  first  was  exhaust- 
ed. That  was  certainly  a  singular  com- 
mercial proposition;  for  if  a  company  had 
exhausted  its  credit,  it  would,  he  feared» 
find  some  difficulty  in  embarking  in  a  fresh 
loan;  and  it  was,  therefore,  somewhat  un- 
necessary to  provide  for  cases  of  this  kind. 
The  South  Western  Railway  also  would 
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fierer  have  been  completed  if  that  resolu- 
tion had  formerly  been  enforced.  He  ap- 
prehended that  that  company  got  into 
great  difficulties;  and  if  they  had  lyot  had 
the  power  of  raising  new  shares,  they  could 
never  have  proceeded  with  the  works. 
When  his  noble  Friend  spoke  of  spectda- 
tions  in  North  American  and  Mexican 
mines,  he  might  also  have  remembered  the 
remarkable  speculation  of  the  Greek  loan, 
in  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  he 
believed,  had  some  shares.  He  thought  it 
far  better  that  they  should  leave  specula- 
tion to  take  its  own  course  in  this  country 
in  the  construction  of  railway  works,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  communication  at 
home,  than  in  throwing  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  such  schemes,  and  encouraging 
English  capital  to  embark  either  in  Greek 
loans  or  Spanish  loans,  in  which  he  had 
reason  to  know  this  country  had  lost 
70,000,000^.  within  twenty-five  years. 
It  was  sometimes  charged  against  him 
that  he  was  a  monopolist;  but  he  thought 
the  parties  who  introduced  this  Motion 
were  monopolists.  He  was  for  free 
trade  at  home;  there  was  something  like 
class  interest  lurking  here.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Chichester  did  not  like  to 
see  the  scrip  for  the  new  loan  depreciated. 
[Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  :  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  loan  in  any  shape  whatever.]  He 
confessed  that  he,  for  one,  considered  that 
this  inroad  upon  the  free  employment  of 
capital  invested  in  railways,  had,  in  point 
of  fact,  in  it  a  great  deid  of  the  spirit  of 
monopoly;  he  considered  that  the  resolu- 
tions would  be  exceedingly  mischievons  if 
they  should  in  any  way  have  the  effect  of 
checking  speculations  in  railways,  and 
sending  capital  abroad.  He  believed 
that  a  large  quantity  of  English  capital 
had  lately  been  embarked  in  the  Pans 
and  Rouen  Railway;  that  though  20  per 
cent  was  required  to  be  paid  up,  the 
capital  had  been  subscribed  fifteen  times 
over,  in  fifteen  different  companies,  and 
that  one  half  the  constituency  of  each  com- 
pany consisted  of  English  capitalists.  He 
thought  it  far  better  that  English  capital 
should  be  employed  at  home,  than  that  it 
should  be  embarked  in  French  or  any  other 
foreign  railways.  He  felt  certain,  that  if 
they  insisted  upon  imposing  restrictions 
upon  the  outlay  of  English  capital,  the 
effect  would  not  be  to  prevent  people  from 
speculating  who  had  money  to  lend;  for, 
so  long  as  the  interest  of  money  was  at  no 
more  than  3  per  cent,  which  it  was  in  Au- 
gust last,  they  might  depend  upon  it  that 


people  would  not  be  content  with  the  3  per 
cent  Consols,  but  would  seek  to  employ  it 
where  they  would  meet  with  a  greater  re- 
turn. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  thought  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  would  do  well  to  take  the  advice 
which  had  been  given  him  to  postpone  the 
discussion.  At  the  same  time  he  thought 
the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  was 
likely  to  produce  some  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  those  who  were  interested 
in  railways.  From  all  parts  of  the  House 
there  had  been  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion,  not  only  as  to  the  advantages  of 
railroads  to  this  country,  and  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  investing  capital  at  home  in 
place  of  abroad,  but  there  was  also  a  gene- 
ral concurrence  of  opinion  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  railroad  legiriation,  there 
were  several  abuses  to  which  they  ought 
to  apply  a  remedy.  The  principal  blame 
of  these  did  not  so  much  rest  on  railway 
directors  as  on  Parliamentary  Committees. 
Looking,  then,  at  the  question  in  the  seve- 
ral aspects  which  it  presented,  he  was  sure 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  generally  would  agree 
with  him  when  he  said  that  the  House 
ought  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  subject, 
with  the  view  of  devising  some  plan  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  which  had  furnish- 
ed matter  of  complunt.  It  was  true* 
that  much  consideration  had  already 
been  bestowed  upon  the  subject;  but  it 
was  equally  true  that  no  practical  good 
had  yet  resulted.  Although  he  thought 
it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  go 
to  the  fidl  extent  that  some  persons  re- 
commended, yet  he  could  by  no  means 
omit  to  notice  the  attempts  fiequently 
made  by  many  parties  to  evade  the  Stand- 
ing Orders.  There  were  two  points  before 
the  House — one  relating  to  the  evasion  of 
the  Standing  Orders,  the  other  to  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  railway  legislation;  and 
he  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
the  manner  in  which  some  Committees 
had  passed  Railway  BiUs  was  exceedingly 
lax,  especially  when  they  so  passed  them 
in  opposition  to  the  reports  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners.  At  the  same  time,  he  did 
not  think  it  at  all  desirable  that  the  Motion 
of  his  hon*  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose should  be  altogether  abandoned;  he 
did  not  desire  to  see  it  put  an  end  to;  he 
merely  hoped  that  it  would  be  postponed 
for  some  time.  It  must  be  regarded  as 
most  laudable,  though  at  this  moment  il 
would,  perhaps,  not  be  expedient  to  press 
it.    He,  for  one^  wooU  be  quite  wiliing  at 
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a  future  time  to  consider  the  proposition 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  made.  In 
the  mean^e,  he  thought  it  would  he  very 
advantageous  if  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Government ;  and  the  Government 
would,  no  douht,  he  perfectly  willing  to 
lend  its  aid  in  carrying  into  effect  any 
plan  which  afforded  the  prospect  of  reme- 
dying the  evils  that  had  given  rise  to  the 
just  and  natural  complaints  that  the  House 
had  just  heard.  He  thought  it  might  he 
advantageous  to  appoint  a  small  Commit- 
tee, and  refer  the  whole  question  to  their 
consideration.  The  resolutions  which  the 
hon.  Memher  for  Montrose  moved  might 
also  he  referred  to  such  a  Committee;  hut 
whether  they  adopted  that  course  or  any 
other,  he  recommended  that  the  present 
discussion  he  postponed,  either  hy  adjourn- 
ing the  dehate  or  withdrawing  the  resolu- 
tions, for  a  time. 

Mr.  HENLEY  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  Committees  up  stairs  on  the  suhject  of 
those  Scotch  railways  to  which  allusion 
had  heen  made.  The  evasions  of  the 
Standing  Orders  had  heen  allowed  hy  the 
examiners,  and  not  hy  the  Committees; 
and  the  latter  were  quite  justified  in  sup- 
posing, when  those  Bills  came  hefore  them, 
that  all  the  provisions  of  the  Standing 
Orders  had  heen  duly  complied  with,  or 
that  they  would  have  received  a  report 
to  the  contrary  effect  from  the  exami- 
ners. 

Mr.  MORRISON  ohserved,  it  was  quite 
manifest  that  for  some  time  past  there  had 
heen  in  this  country  very  large  sums  with- 
drawn from  the  purposes  to  which  capital 
was  ordinarily  devoted,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  various  railway  schemes 
which  within  the  last  few  years  had  heen 
projected.  The  sum  of  28,000,000?.  was 
required  for  railways,  to  he  drawn  from 
the  floating  capital  of  the  country.  The 
last  two  yeara  had  heen  years  of  husiness 
and  saving;  hut  the  present  was  one  of  the 
least  prosperous  which  had  occurred  for  a 
considerahle  period.  It  was  quite  absurd 
to  talk  of  their  being  able  to  construct 
one-half  of  the  Hnes  for  which  Bills  had 
heen  obtained  from  the  House.  Whe- 
ther they  passed  Bills  to  the  extent  of 
500,000,000?.  or  50.000,000?.,  was  now 
of  no  consequence.  Vast  sums  of  money 
had  already  been  sunk,  and  the  float- 
ing capital  of  the  country  had  therefore 
been  very  greatly  diminished.  Unhappily, 
also,  that  capital  yet  remained  unprofit- 
able; and  at  the  very  time  when  that  great 


amount  of  capital  was  withdrawn  from  the 
customary  uses  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
a  sudden  and  severe  demand  came  upon 
the  country  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland;  and  he  feared  it  would  soon  be 
necessary  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  re- 
lieve the  people  of  England.  No  rational 
man  doubted  that  the  great  extent  of  rail- 
ways projected  could  never  be  executed. 
The  thing  was  impossible,  and  at  the  same 
time  absurd.  Half  the  lines  for  which 
Bills  had  been  passed  could  never  be  con- 
structed. The  House  had  chosen  to  con- 
fer certain  privileges  on  certain  railway 
companies,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
employment  of  capital  in  those  lines  of- 
fered a  larger  amount  of  profit  than  the 
employment  of  the  same  capital  in  any 
other  way;  and  if  the  parties  engaged  in 
railway  schemes  offered  a  greater  interest 
than  other  speculators  were  willing  to  pay, 
it  was  obvious  that  money  must  rise  in  the 
market  to  a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  and 
then  how  were  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  to  go  on?  The  interest  of  the 
money  employed  as  capital  constituted  the 
chief  costs  of  manufactured  articles — all 
small  manufacturers  carried  on  business  by 
means  of  borrowed  capital.  He  conceived 
that  was  a  state  of  things  which  would 
soon  demand  from  Parliament  very  de- 
cisive remedial  measures;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  a  remedy  could  only  be  found 
in  preventing  too  great  an  increase  in  the 
sums  paid  for  the  use  of  capital;  it  would, 
therefore,  he  thought,  be  highly  expedient 
to  place  such  restrictions  on  future  rail- 
ways as  would,  by  diminishing  their  pro- 
fits, deprive  them  of  all  motive  to  pay 
large  premiums  for  the  use  of  capital.  He 
rejoiced  that  the  present  Motion  had  been 
made;  for  he  believed  that  the  discussion 
would  produce  much  good. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  had,  on 
a  former  occasion,  urged  the  necessity  of 
placing  restrictions  upon  future  railway 
companies;  and  every  one  knew  that  of 
late  the  demand  for  supplies  of  capital  had 
become  more  pressing  than  ever.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  Government  were  now 
about  to  take  a  course  which  he  much  re- 
gretted that  they  had  not  long  ago  adopt- 
ed, and  that  was,  to  exercise  an  eflicient 
superintendence  over  railway  legislation. 
For  the  present,  however,  he  thought  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  could  not 
do  better  than  to  withdraw  his  resolutions; 
at  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  those  resolutions  gave 
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rise,  would  proye  advantageous  to  the 
House  and  the  country. 

Mr.  NBWDEGATE  was  not  in  the 
least  disposed  to  deny  that  the  amount  of 
money  inyested  in  railways  was  enormously 
large,  hut  he  rose  to  protest  against  the 
doctrine  propounded  hy  the  hon.  Member 
for  Inverness  (Mr.  Morrison).  He  thought 
it  monstrous  for  any  Gentleman  to  declare 
that  the  House  ought  so  to  cripple  the 
profits,  the  transactions,  and  the  move- 
ments of  existing  as  well  as  future  com- 
panies as  to  drive  the  capital  into  other 
channels.  He  thought  that  would  he  a 
n^ost  monstrous  proposition  from  any  one  ; 
hut  for  the  hon.  Member,  who  professed 
himself  to  he  a  free-trader,  to  assert  such 
a  principle  as  that  was  beyond  everything 
be  had  ever  heard.  He  thought  no  honest 
free-trader  could  have  propounded  such  a 
doctrine. 

Mb.  MORRISON  explained  that  he  did 
not  refer  to  Bills  already  passed,  and  was 
surprised  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
have  supposed  that  he  could  have  intended 
his  remarks  to  apply  to  existing  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  NBWDEGATE  understood  the 
hon.  Member  to  say  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  so  much  capital  being  diverted 
from  the  manufactures  of  the  country  was 
for  the  Legislature  to  diminish  the  attrac- 
tions of  railways  by  preventing  them  from 
realizing  such  large  profits.  If  he  misre- 
presented what  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said,  he  begged  his  pardon;  but  he  protested 
most  strongly  against  the  principle  of  in- 
terfering with  the  national  investment  of 
capital. 

Mr.  MORRISON  again  explained.  He 
had  said  that  the  profits  on  railway  capital 
should  not  be  larger  than  on  capital  em- 
ployed in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  thought  the  loss  of 
20,000,000/.  by  the  failure  of  the  crops 
was  an  unavoidable  evil,  but  one  which  the 
resources  of  the  country  could  easily  have 
borne,  and  he  was  therefore  of  opinion  that 
tho  cause  of  the  present  distress  was  ex- 
travagant and  improvident  railway  specu- 
lations. The  fact  was,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  spent  by  the  labourers  in 
cxciseable  articles,  by  which  the  reveuqe 
was  benefited,  all  the  money  laid  out  in 
railways  was  sunk,  or  at  least  taken  from 
the  working  resources  of  the  country.  The 
whole  of  the  capital  was  sunk,  for  there 
was  nothing  available  but  the  dividend 
when  the  lino  was  finished.  What  was  the 
real  openitbu  of  this  loss  of  coital  ?  Why, 


that  the  manufacturer  was  obliged  to  de^ 
crease  his  imports  of  the  raw  materiaL 
When  a  manufacturer  was  giving  his  order 
for  the  raw  material  in  ordinary  times,  he 
reckoned  that  a  bill  of  a  certun  date 
would  be  available,  and  gave  his  orders 
accordingly;  but  now  he  said  to  himself^ 
**  We  have  had  the  dire  calamity  of  a 
failure  in  the  crops,  we  have  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  million  a  week  in  railways, 
and  this  will  make  it  difficult  to  obtain 
discounts;'*  and  instead  of  purchasing 
his  usual  quantity,  he  only  onlered  one 
half.  This  was  what  every  prudent  man 
WQuld  do ;  and  it  would  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  all  the  imports  of  the  raw 
material,  by  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
people  were  to  be  maintained,  and  the 
foreign  com  dealer  paid,  would  be  shorter 
than  was  ever  before  known.  So  muck 
alarmed  were  the  merchants  of  London 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  countiy,  that 
the  House  might  depend  no  more  wonld 
be  imported  than  they  were  certain  of 
having  cash  to  pay  for ;  and  the  only 
thing  left  next  year  to  send  in  payment  for 
the  raw  material  would  be  railway  scrip. 
Would  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Hudson)i  or  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  G.  Bentinck),  guarantee  that  the 
countries  from  which  they  had  to  look  for 
supplies  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  would 
take  railway  scrip  ?  If  they  could  not  do 
that,  he  could  not  see  how  the  raw  mate- 
rial or  supplies  of  food  could  be  procured. 

Mr.  STUART  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem-' 
her  for  Inverness  was  of  opinion  that  in  con- 
sequence of  railway  speculation  manufactur- 
ers with  a  small  or  borrowed  capital  must 
suffer,  and  that  that  state  of  things  ought 
to  be  correct ud.  The  mode  in  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  reduce  this  mis- 
chief— and  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  not  at  all  mis- 
taken in  what  he  stated — was  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  Legislature  —  to  bring 
down  the  profits  of  railways  to  a  certain 
leveL  Why,  what  was  the  ordinary  notion 
of  free  trade  ?  Uis  notion  was  that  every 
man  was  to  be  allowed  to  use  his  capital 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner ;  and 
that  that  capital  should  thus  find  its  way 
into  every  description  of  profitable  employ- 
ment. Why  then  did  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  was  a  free-trader,  wish  to  legisUte  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  cotton  maan- 
facturers  at  the  expense  of  the  railway*  } 
He  always  thought  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  votd  for  the  Com  Bill  did  so  with  a 
view  to  direct  the  empbymont  of  cental 
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in  Bucb  It  way  as  to  suit  themaelves ;  and 
BOW  the  hon.  Member  for  luvemess  dis- 
tinctly  proposed  legislatiTe  interference  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  capital  in  a  par^ 
ticnlar  way,  because  it  did  not  meet  the 
interests  of  the  cotton  manufacturers.  He 
could  not  see  the  consistency  of  this  with 
the  theory  of  free  trade,  neither  could  he 
agree  with  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bridport  that  the  employment  of 
capital  on  railways  did  no  more  than  pay 
the  wages  of  the  labourers,  and  fill  the 
ooffers  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
by  the  consumption  of  exciseable  articles. 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  he  thought  the 
wisest  course  would  be  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  tee  lawny  supported  the  views 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport,  that  all 
the  money  used  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads was  so  much  extracted  from  the 
general  capital  of  the  country,  and  sunk. 

Mb.  AINSWOBTH  expressed  the 
greatest  surprise  at  hearing  such  a  doc- 
trine. Pid  not  the  hon.  Members  for  Brid- 
port (ifr.  Mitchell)  and  Tayistock  (Mr. 
Trelawny)  say  that  the  money  laid  out  in 
railroads  employed  the  people  of  their  own 
country,  the  produce  of  their  own  country, 
and  the  capital  of  their  own  country  ?  In- 
deed, the  amount  of  indirect  employment, 
such  as  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines,  was  as 
great  as  that  of  constructing  the  roads  and 
locomotives.  He  trusted  no  impediments 
would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  capital 
being  laid  out  in  railways  on  a  fair  and 
just  principle. 

Mb.  HUME  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Members  for 
Bolton  (Mr.  Ainsworth)  and  of  Newark 
(Mr.  Stuart),  for  they  did  not  appear 
to  understand  the  question  at  all.  He  en- 
tirely agreed  with  the  hon.  Members  for 
Bridport  and  Tavistock.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  did  not  understand  what  free 
trade  was.  He,  as  a  free-trader,  objected 
to  privileges  being  given  to  any  class;  and 
if  he  could  show  that  one  single  railway  in 
this  country,  the  proprietors  of  which  had 
laid  out  4,000,000L  in  its  construction, 
and  who  put  into  their  pockets,  besides  10 
per  cent  interest  on  the  outlay,  bonuses  to 
the  amount  of  3,900,0002.,  he  thought  no 
one  would  doubt  that  the  railways  enjoyed 
privileges.  He  knew  that  raih-oads  were 
first  established  under  great  disadvantages; 
that  they  were  opposed  by  the  landowners, 
and  that  advances  of  capital  were  hard 
to  be  obtained ;  and  he  did  not  say  a 
word  ikgainst  a  proper  return  to  these  rail- 


ways. He  never  had  done  so,  and  on  that 
ground  he  complained  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lynn  perverting  his  argu- 
ment. The  noble  Lord  had  been  rather 
facetious  on  the  subject  of  credit ;  but  of 
course  as  the  noble  Lord  had  formerly  been 
otherwise  employed,  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  much  of  credit.  Thus  the 
noble  Lord  picked  out  a  word  in  the  reso^ 
lution  which  a  school-boy  would  see  was  a 
misprint.  He  believed  that  the  noble  Lord 
knew  nothing  of  the  question.  He  should 
not  take  the  advice  of  those  who  recom* 
mended  the  withdrawal  of  the  Motion, 
but  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Hudson),  who  wished  it  to  be  post- 
poned, as  the  great  interests  affected  by 
it  had  not  had  time  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. He  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  refuse  to  capital  its  fair  and  legi- 
timate use;  but  there  were  great  abuses  of 
the  powers  given  by  Parliament.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  admitted  that 
there  were  the  greatest  abuses.  Then  his 
hon.  Friend  the  gallant  Colonel  asked  why 
had  he  not  taken  means  to  stop  these 
abuses  before  ?  Nine  years  ago  he  had  at- 
tempted to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  subject,  and  to  prevent  dividends 
being  paid  out  of  capital;  and  on  the  as- 
surance that  Government  would  look  to  it, 
ha  had  let  the  matter  stand  over.  But 
Government  never  had  attended  to  it — and 
they  never  would  if  the  House  did  not  take 
it  up.  This  resolution  was  printed  last 
year,  and  submitted  to  the  House,  and  had 
now  been  printed  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  Railway  Board  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Session,  and 
therefore  he  was  not  to  blame  for  the  de- 
lay. All  he  wanted  was  to  stop  abuses, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  that 
discussion.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  made  a  speech 
which  convinced  him  that  nothing  would 
be  done  till  next  year.  }Ie  liked  the  speech 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  better, 
and  agreed  with  him  that  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  go  still  further  than  the  restric- 
tion mentioned  in  the  resolution.  He  con- 
cluded by  consenting  to  postpone  the  dis- 
cussion for  a  week. 

Debate  adjourned  until  Friday. 

DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
COURT  OF  ROME. 

Mb.  HORSMAN  rose  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion of  which  he  had  given  notice,  namely^ 
— Whether  it  were  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Govenunont  to  establish  djplo- 
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matic  relations  between  this  cottntrj  and 
the  Court  of  Rome  ?  He  thought  it  would 
be  highly  advantageous  that  this  country 
should  have  a  resident  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Rome,  with  relation  to  questions 
both  of  a  commercial  and  territorial  cha- 
racter. It  had  until  recently  been  doubted 
whether,  if  we  were  disposed  to  endeavour 
to  establish  a  more  friendly  footing  with 
that  Court,  such  a  measure  would  not  be 
objected  to  on  the  opposite  side.  But  a 
change  had  now  come  over  the  feelings  of 
the  Papacy,  and  the  recently  elected  Pope, 
having  adopted  the  maxim  that  the  inter- 
nal relations  of  his  State  should  be  regu- 
lated rather  by  political  than  by  religious 
feelings,  and  having  given  a  very  hospi- 
table reception  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Porte,  there  was  no  doubt  that  he  could 
not  feel  otherwise  than  honoured  at  re- 
ceiving at  his  Court  the  representative  of 
this  country.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  friendly  feelings  of  this  country  towards 
the  present  Pope,  whether  or  not  they  took 
any  steps  to  establish  relations  with  him 
on  a  more  friendly  footing,  such  as  became 
the  interests  and  character  of  this  country. 
Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  I  certainly  con- 
cur with  the  hon.  Member  in  all  that  he 
has  stated  of  the  liberal  policy  of  the  pre- 
sent Pope,  and  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
his  wish  to  see  more  formal  diplomatic  re- 
lations established  between  this  countnr 
and  the  State  of  Rome.  I  have  seen,  with 
very  great  pleasure,  the  course  which  the 
present  Pope  has  pursued;  and  I  think  it 
will  tend  much  to  increase  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  Italy.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  I  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  these  more  formal  relations 
should  be  established;  but  the  question  is 
one  both  of  law  and  of  policy :  in  point  of 
law  exceedingly  intricate;  and  in  point  of 
policy  likely  to  excite  considerable  discus- 
sion. The  law,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
leaves  a  difficulty;  there  are  expressions 
and  words  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
which  it  is  •difficult  to  give  a  log^l  interpre- 
tation. Therefore,  as  the  la#  at  present 
stands,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  te 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  send  a  Minister  ex- 
pressly with  credentials  to  Rome.  With 
respect  to  introducing  a  Bill  on  this  sub- 
ject to  make  the  law  more  clear,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  advisable,  at  the  end  of 
a  Session,  with  a  great  deal  of  other  busi- 
ness before  us,  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  so 
important  a  subject.  I  cannot  tell  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  we  intend  to  introduce  a 
Bill;  bat  it  is  a  subject  on  which  I  hope  we 


may  legislate  in  future;  and  I  do  think  it 
desirable  that  diplomatic  relations  should 
be  established  between  thia  country  and 
Rome. 

LOAN  DISCOUNT  BILL. 

On  the  Question  that  the  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  Chair,  for  the  House  to  go 
into  Committee  on  the  Loan  Discount 
BUI, 

The  Marquess  of  ORANBT  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  make  an  apology 
to  the  House,  for  venturing  to  address  it  on 
a  subject  of  so  much  difficulty.  As  it  was 
in  the  power  of  any  person  who  pMd  any 
attention  to  the  subject,  without  enter- 
ing into  the  chemical  properties  of  the 
soil,  to  say  such  and  such  a  soil  produces 
such  fruits,  and  such  another  soil  will  not; 
so  he  hoped  the  House  wonld  indulge  him,  if 
he  did  not  enter  into  the  intricacies  of  the 
subject,  but  contented  himself  by  reviewing 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  they  stood  befbre 
them,  and  their  financial  and  social  aspect. 
The  question  they  had  to  discuss  ought 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  They  ought  to  take  a  more 
extended  view,  look  calmly  at  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  and  consider  to  what 
extent  that  state  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  banking  law  of  1844.  It  had  been  ad- 
mitted upon  all  hands  that  great  distress 
existed  in  the  country,  and  that  a  great 
deficiency  in  the  circulating  medium  was 
generally  felt.  It  was  not  his  intention 
to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  House 
by  reading  extracts  from  communications 
which  he  had  received,  to  prove  the  extent 
and  alarming  nature  of  that  pressure;  but 
he  might  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the 
magnitude  and  extent  of  the  monetary  dis- 
organization was  painfully  attested  by  a 
letter  received  from  Mr.  Foster,  of  York. 
The  noble  Lord  read  extracts  from  the 
letter  in  ouestion,  and  also  an  extract 
from  the  Manehetter  Courier ^  detailing  the 
distress  which  the  manufacturing  districts 
laboured  under  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  money  market.  The  state  of 
trade  had  become  desperate;  and  in  Man- 
chester and  the  adjoining  district  of  Sal- 
ford  thousands  of  nands  were  but  partially 
employed  on  the  short-time  STstem,  and 
thousands  of  other  men  wholly  without 
work,  while  the  price  of  food  waa  rising, 
and  the  condition  of  the  people  was  becom- 
ing more  calamitous  every  oay.  He  should 
not  trouble  the  House  br  reading  further 
extracts,  as  it  was  admitted  on  aD  haiida 
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that  the  greatest  possible  distress  prevailed 
in  the  manufacturiDg  districts.  They  had 
been  told  that  the  Banking  Bill  of  1844 
was  to  saturate  the  country  with  gold; 
but  he  beliered  that  the  statement  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  saturating  the 
minds  of  hon.  Members,  that  the  Bill  had 
saved  them  from  great  distress.  But  what 
were  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  He  believed 
the  Bill  came  into  operation  on  the  7th  of 
September,  1844.  What  quantity  of  gold 
was  in  the  Bank  at  that  time  ?  In  the  is- 
sue department  there  was  coin  and  bullion 
to  the  amount  of  12,657,2082.;  silver, 
1,694,0872.;  and  coin  in  the  banking  de- 
partment, 857,7652.;  making  a  total  of 
15,209,0502.  But  what  was  the  quantity 
of  gold  in  the  Bank  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1847?  There  was  gold  coin  and  bul- 
lion amounting  to  7,120,0062.;  silver, 
1,429,1342. ;  gold  and  silvercoin,  664,7502. ; 
making  a  total  of  9,213,8902.,  so  that  in 
point  of  fact  there  were  6,000,0002.  less  of 

fold  in  the  Bank  of  England  in  the  year 
847,  than  there  was  previously  to  the 
passmg  of  the  Bank  Bill  of  1 844.  Was  it 
then  true,  or  not,  that  the  Banking  Bill  of 
1844  saturated  the  country  with  gold?  It 
had  been  said,  how  was  it  possible  to  fore- 
see what  was  likely  to  happen;  how  was  it 
possible  to  foresee  the  famine  in  Ireland, 
the  failure  of  the  cotton  crop,  or  the  inor- 
dinate speculation  in  railways?  But  he 
begged  to  say,  those  failures  and  that  spe- 
culation had  not  been  foreseen.  There 
was  the  memorial  from  all  the  eminent 
bankers  in  London  alluded  to  a  few  days 
ago  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbury 
(Mr.  Disraeli),  which  was  drawn  up  pre- 
viously to  the  passing  of  the  Act.  JNow, 
were  the  GenUemen  who  signed  that  me- 
morial men  of  no  note,  or  were  they  per- 
sons who  did  not  understand  the  question  ? 
He  knew  it  had  been  said,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  responsible  for  not  having 
paid  attention  to  that  document;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  memorial 
never  had  been  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House,  nor  never  had  been  fairly  before  it. 
It  might  have  been  accidentally  mentioned, 
but  it  never  was  before  the  House  in  a 
practical  shape.  But,  in  addition  to  that 
memorial,  was  there  nothing  in  their  legis- 
lation of  the  last  few  years  to  lead  them  to 
expect  what  was  likely  to  happen  ?  Were 
there  no  other  signs  in  the  sky  of  the 
tempest  that  was  to  be  dreaded?  What 
had  been  their  course  of  legislation  for  the 
last  few  years  ?  Had  they  not  by  their 
measures  of  1842  and  by  their  free-trade 


legislation,  induced  gold  to  be  taken  abroad 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  declared 
that  for  every  pound  in  gold  taken  abroad, 
not  only  would  they  not  allow  the  vacuum 
to  be  fOled  up  by  another  medium  of  cir- 
culation, but  they  declared  that  for  every 
pound  of  gold  they  would  take  away  its 
equivalent  in  Bank  paper.  This  showed 
that  it  was  quite  clear  the  pressure  must 
have  come  sooner  or  later.  He  knew  it 
was  said,  if  they  wished  to  get  back  their 
gold,  the  only  means  would  be  to  restrict 
the  issue,  and  to  make  money  dear  and 
commodities  cheap.  But  he  begged  the 
House  to  consider  the  distress  that  must 
intervene  before  that  could  be  carried  out. 
Let  them  remember  the  great  number  of 
mills  which  would  be  stopped,  the  number 
of  manufactories  that  might  be  closed,  the 
reduction  of  wages,  and  the  pauperism 
that  would  be  entailed  upon  the  country 
before  the  measures  could  come  into  ope- 
ration which  were  to  relieve  the  pressure. 
He  had  often  heard  the  popular  adage, 
"Before  you  get  better  you  must  get 
worse;*'  but  he  never  heard  of  a  doctor 
who  undertook  to  make  the  patient  worse 
in  order  that  he  might  get  better.  But 
how  did  they  propose  to  get  back  the  gold 
that  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country? 
The  only  means  for  effecting  that  object 
would  be  to  send  manufactures  abroad,  and 
get  gold  back  in  exchange.  But  then, 
what  manufactures  were  there  in  the  coun- 
try? They  had  been  told  they  could  not 
send  their  railway  stock — then  what  ma- 
nufactured stock  had  they?  He  feared 
they  had  hardly  any,  in  consequence  of  the 
working  of  short  time.  And  what  raw 
material  had  they  to  work  upon?  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
bales  of  cotton  in  the  markets  of  Liverpool, 
London,  and  Glasgow,  in  the  three  years 
of  1845,  1846,  and  1847.  There  were  in 
the  year  1845,  1,624,744  bales;  in  1846, 
1,556,804;  but  in  1847,  there  were  only 
1,320,944.  There  were  imported  from 
January  to  the  30th  of  April,  1845, 
727,684  bales;  in  1846,  510,750  bales; 
but  in  1847,  there  were  only  487,154  bales. 
The  deUveries  were  in  1845,  32,220 
bales;  in  1846,  31,040;  and  in  1847, 
there  were  only  20,273  bales.  He  would 
not  go  into  the  question  of  other  articles 
of  raw  materia],  from  which  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  country  were  to  be  produced; 
but  it  was  well  known  that  manufactured 
stocks  were  low,  and  therefore  it  was  he 
feared  they  would  have  to  wait  for  some 
time  before  the  desirable  effects  that  wero 
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RDtieipftted  could  be  retJised.  He  iru  bIm 
of  opinioQ  that  the  high  price  of  cotton 
wu  not  in  eonaequenee  of  Ae  rapenbnn- 
dance  of  monej,  hot  owing  to  the  ecarcitj 
of  cotton,  Thej  had  heea  told  that  one 
of  the  great  objecta  of  the  Bulk  Restric- 
tion Act  waa  to  prerent  the  coontTy  batihe 
from  iisniog  more  than  a  certain  quantity 
of  paper,  and  bo  to  gire  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land some  general  control  orer  the  isgne  of 
paper  throughout  the  conntrj ;  but  no 
sooner  was  that  doctrine  laid  down,  and 
the  public  mind  became  impressed  with  the 
necessitj  of  it,  than  they  found  that  when 
the  memorial  of  the  bankers  was  presented 
to  the  GoTemment  of  the  day,  the  answer 
then  made  was,  "  We  cannot  allow  the 
Bank  of  England  to  have  the  control  oTor 
the  issues."  Andwhjl  Because  it  was 
feared  the  Bank  might  avail  itself  of  the 
penntssion.  Then,  again,  they  heard  that 
another  great  object  of  the  Bank  Restric- 
tion Act  was  to  insure  the  convertibility  of 
notes  int«  gold.  This  was  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  currency;  but  no  sooner  were  their 
minds  filled  with  the  truth  of  the  principle 
than  they  hfeaid  that  a  sum  of  14,0OO,O00i. 
Wss  to  be  issued,  not  upon  the  security  of 

fold  or  Hilrer,  hnt  upon  Bank  securities. 
f  they  were  to  give  up  that  great  princi- 
ple, if  they  were  not  to  stand  by  that  prin- 
ciple, whv  did  they  they  not  give  to  the 
Bank  a  discretionary  power  to  relieve  the 
country  from  the  severe  pressure  and  dis- 
tress which  it  was  now  suffering.  What 
was  the  object  of  money  f  Was  It  not  to 
facilitate  the  interchange  of  commodities 
between  different  companies,  of  persons, 
and  individuals  ?  But  if  the  population 
increased,  and  manufactures  increased,  did 


stances  of  the  country  bo  what  tbey  might, 
that  tfaoy  could  not  alter  the  standard  of 
the  currency  f     Or,  supposing  the  popula- 
tion and  transactions  to  remain  the  same, 
the  circulating  medium  could  bo  diraioish* 
ed  without  causing  great  pressure  and  dis- 
tress.    In  concluding  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject, be  could  not  do  better  than  refer  to  a 
speech  made   by  a  noble  relative  •<!  liia 
(Lord  Horpeth)  in  the  autumn  of  last  yrnr 
at  Sheffield.     The  occasion  was  a  gf  '* 
one.     There   was   an   immense   moc 
and  the  extinguisher  was  to  be  put 
pleteir  on  the  Protection  party,     Ii: 
■peech  he  found  the  following  passagi- 
"  Now,  freling  how  mnoh  more  thfj  h»'- 
wnyncIonB,  and  done  «o  wrll,!  sm  quite  willii.. 

lake  tba  lajimttlOD  at  taj  Msiub  amr  woe, 


M  with  the  halp  of  a 

But  this  princi[de  is  much  more  ap^'oable 
to  your  own  Bank  of  England,  than  to  a«r 
commercial  relations  with  foreign  eountriac 
He  wonld  read  an  extract  fimn  a  speech 
of  ibe  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  fbr 
Tamworth,  who  alluding  to  a  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Uember  for  Lynn,  sud — 

"The  noble  Lard  had  wid  that  ifwe  g«t  t)w 
oom  of  Fr>no«  sod  the  timber  of  Pnuins,  the 
gntX  ooDiideratiaQ  was,  what  we  ibonld  get  tiam 
to  Uke  in  retnrn.  Whj,  rappoH  the;  took  ao- 
thing  in  return,  what  thould  ve  suSer  from  that  t 
Od  «hat  principle  do«i  the  noble  Lord  think  lb- 
reign  rommeree  iR  carried  on  f  When  we  hnj  ths 
brandies  of  France,  ttwj  are  not  ^ven  to  m — 
something  ia  given  in  exchange  lor  them.  Tho* 
ii  DO  mode  of  making  punshaiei  but  bj  giving  an 
equivalent  for  them.  Well,  but  jou  aav  we  ihall 
■ent  out  gold  for  them;  but  do  ;oa  lend  out  gold 
to  thete  covntrlei  now  f  1  hare  not  aeeii  anj  di- 
minutioD  la  the  gold  of  the  Bank  of  England  tkat 
eould  be  attributed  to  thii  eaiue.  If  tkire  haa 
been  a  decrease  in  sold,  it  haa  been  fnnn  our  in- 
ternal eoocemi,  I  bs'e  not  acen  that  anf  great 
quantities  of  it  have  gone  to  Pnitiia.  What  will 
aatoaish  j^ou  still  mora  perhaps  ia,  that  1  wkh  it 
had.  This  ooimtr;  woold  be  able  la  omnmaad  a 
•ufficieDt  quantitj  of  gold  if  it  were  reqgired  in 
the  Bteadf  and  legitimate  courae  of  trade.  When 
a  re^Iar  conimerco  ig  carried  ou,  there  can  be  no 
dnin  of  gold  ;  and  even  If  thej  take  nothing  bst 
gnld.  we  can  onlf  procure  that  bf  tnaamitlmg 
our  mannf^tures  for  thai  gold,  and  then  purchas- 
ing oom  and  timber  with  it.  I  should  not  be 
alarmed,  therefore,  if  there  should  be  an  eiporl 
of  gold  froat  thii  country,  knowing  that  we  ahall 
obtain  that  gold  bf  exehanging  our  mann&ctons 
(or  it.  No  snch  eiport  can  take  plaoe  as  will  ds- 
raoge  our  internal  attain,  or  derange  the  sUbilitf 
of  our  commerce," 

He  really  thought  that  the  fr««-tnde 
friends  of  the  right  boa.  Geotlemaa  had 
not  paid  that  attention  to  hnn,  which, 
from  the  attention  he  paid  to  them,  thej 
were  bound  to  do.  He  thoaght  they  should 
have  congratulated  the  right  hon.  Ueutle- 
man  on  the  way  his  wishee  had  been  ful- 
filled. But  no  expression  bad  yet  fallen 
from  any  Member  of  that  House,  showing 
any  sympathies  fur  the  feelings  of  the  right 
hon,  Uontloman.  It  had  been  said  that  it 
WM  unfair  to  refer  to  fne-lrade  meaaarM 
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defieienej  of  gold?  He  thought  he  could 
show  the  House  satisfactorilj  that  this  was 
not  the  case.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  re- 
turn of  the  imports  of  various  articles 
during  1845  and  1847;  and  he  found  that 
of  cotton,  docks,  cotton  manufactures  of 
Europe,  fancy  woods,  glass  hottles,  iron, 
brass,  lead,  leather,  glores,  linen,  silk 
manufactures,  brandy,  sugar,  taUow,  wool- 
len manufactures,  tin,  wood,  and  a  rariety 
of  other  articles,  breadstuffs  being  entirely 
excluded,  the  official  ralue  in  1847  ex- 
ceeded that  in  1845  by  4,333,792^.  The 
excess  in  glass  bottles  amounted  to  7,4732., 
although  the  House  had  been  told,  when 
the  duty  was  taken  off  glass,  that  we  should 
be  able  to  supply  the  world.  In  the  article 
of  sugar,  which  was  principally  slave-grown, 
the  excess  in  the  imports  of  1846  and 
1847  as  compared  with  1845,  was 
1,175,0432.  The  articles  he  had  enu- 
merated showed  to  what  extent  free 
trade  had  injured  our  own  artisans.  Cot- 
ton, glass  bottles,  iron  in  bars,  lead,  leather 
gloves,  linen,  the  silk  manufactures  of  Eu- 
rope, and  wooUen  manufactures,  were  the 
articles  which  interfered  more  particularly 
with  our  native  industry.  He  found  that 
the  excess  of  imports  in  those  articles 
during  1847,  as  compared  with  1845, 
amounted  to  857,5591.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  speaking  of  the  number  of  la- 
bourers employed  in  railways,  stated  that 
for  every  1 ,000,0002.  expended,  there  would 
be  45,000  employed;  and  that  for  every 
1,0002.  there  would  be  forty-five  labourers 
employed.  If,  therefore,  this  857,5592., 
which  had  been  taken  away  from  this  coun- 
try, in  order  to  buy  those  manufactures 
which  were  to  enter  into  competition  with 
the  productions  of  our  own 'countrymen,  had 
remained  in  the  country,  we  could  have 
employed  no  fewer  than  38,590  heads  of 
families.  Let  no  one  tell  him  that  the 
free-trade  measures  had  not  been  tried. 
They  had  been  tried,  and  they  had  not  only 
been  found  wanting,  but  it  was  found  that 
they  had  done  material  injury  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  His  noble  relative  had 
also  told  the  people  at  Sheffield  that  the 
sharp  cry  of  the  people,  under  the  pressure 
of  ftimine,  would  be  strong  enough  to 
sweep  away  every  obstacle;  and  that  in 
every  year,  in  every  season,  in  every  state 
of  the  weather,  the  ports  of  Britain  should 
be  open  for  the  admission  of  foreign  pro- 
duce, and  that  the  people  of  England 
should  open  their  mouths  wide  for  all  this, 
and  that  no  man  should  stay  it.    He  hoped 


that  if  the  people  of  England  opened  their 
mouths  then,  that  they  would  now  open 
their  eyed  as  wide.  He  feared  that  their 
breeches  pockets  had  been  rather  widely 
opened,  and  that  more  had  come  out  of 
their  pockets  than  had  gone  into  their 
mouths;  and  he  believed  that  they  were 
now  better  able  to  judge  of  the  fallacy  of 
the  free-trade  principle.  But  it  was  stated 
that  this  famine  was  not  confined  to  Eng- 
land— that  it  had  extendeditself  to  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  up  the  Rhine,  and  up 
the  Danube.  In  that  declaration  he  heard 
the  echoes  of  another  speech  made  by  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  and  than 
which  a  more  eloquent  speech  was  never 
delivered  in  that  House.  That  speech 
came  back  upon  his  (the  Marquess  of 
Granby's)  ears  like  ''  the  remembered  tone 
of  a  mute  lyre."  That  which  had  been 
now  stated  as  a  fact  was  then  predicted  as 
what  would  probably  arise.  In  quoting 
from  Mr.  Tooke's  prices,  he  said — 

"In  ordinarjr  circumstanoes  we  may  safely 
trust  to  a  regular  supply  from  abroad  ;  the  dis- 
couragement of  our  home  productions  may  not 
then  seriously  affoot  us;  hut  if  a  fiunine  arise,  then 
we  may  haye  hitter  cause  to  repeat  the  folly  o/ 
our  course,  and  may  find  that  the  encouragement 
we  gave  to  home  productions  hy  the  imposition  of 
restrictive  duties  was  absolutely  necessary.  The 
more  you  increase  your  dependence  on  foreign 
supply,  the  more  you  increase,  in  the  event  of  a 
general  pressure,  the  risk  of  a  monetary  derange^ 
ment." 

He  thought  the  House  ought  to  congratu- 
late itself  that  the  com  laws  were  not  re<^ 
pealed  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  for  if  they 
had  been,  it  was  his  confident  belief  that  in 
years  where  there  was  no  scarcity,  they 
would  have  put  out  of  cultivation  their  own 
soil;  and  we  would,  tmder  present  circum- 
stances, require  five  millions  of  quarters  of 
wheat  from  abroad  more  than  we  were 
now  importing.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
say  that,  in  years  like  the  present,  we 
could  prevent  great  scarcity  —  what  he 
meant  to  say  was,  that  more  com  would 
be  sown  in  our  own  country  under  a 
system  of  protection,  and  that  it  would 
be  our  own  fault  if  we  permitted  that 
com  to  leave  the  country  in  a  time  of 
scarcity.  We  should  then  have,  at  all 
events,  all  the  diminished  produce  if  we 
chose;  but  if  it  was  grown  abroad,  we 
might  not  be  able  to  obtain  any  portion  of 
it.  We  were  told,  again,  that  we  could 
not  judge  of  the  free-trade  measures  at 
the  present  time,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  being  general  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Europet  and  that  those  from  whom 
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line;  endenyouring  to  check  a  most  ad- 
yantageouB  and  wholesome  application  of 
the  capital  of  the  country.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  hon.  Memher  for  Coventry  (Mr. 
Ellice)  if  he  says  that  a  considerable  time 
ago  the  House  ought  to  have  required 
measures  to  be  taken  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  late  Government  ought  to  have  in- 
terposed and  placed  a  greater  control  over 
railway  enterprise.  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  a  speculation  which  requires  the 
sanction  of  this  House,  and  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  the  subject  of  debate  and  dis- 
cussion in  Committee  ;  but  the  application 
of  the  capital  of  this  country,  the  disposal 
of  the  surplus  property  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, is  a  matter  entirely  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  this  House,  and  might  take  place 
quite  independently  of  any  resolution  of 
this  House.  I  remember  the  time,  and  it 
is  not  a  great  while  ago,  when  I  heard 
bankers  complaining  that  they  had  a  great 
quantity  of  money  lying  on  their  hands, 
for  which  they  could  not  get  two  per  cent. 
I  remember  also  a  further  time,  when  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  money  sent  to  South 
America,  when  large  sums  were  invested 
in  the  State  stock  of  those  not  very  honest 
and  not  very  stable  republics;  that  at 
other  times  great  sums  of  money  were  in- 
vested in  schemes  for  the  improvement  of 
certain  harbours,  canals,  and  various  other 
public  works  in  North  Ame/ica;  and  that, 
m  some  cases,  our  debtors  in  North  Ame- 
rica were  not  more  prompt  in  answering  the 
expectations  of  those  who  lent  them  money 
than  in  the  South.  If  we  had  in  the  be- 
ginning interfered,  and  said  we  should  put 
a  check  and  a  control  upon  railway  enter- 
prise, the  consequence  would  have  been, 
not  that  we  should  have  prevented  impro- 
vident speculation,  but  that  improvident 
speculation  would  have  taken  another  di- 
rection; and  that  some  such  wild  and  use- 
less adventures  as  had  been  entered  into 
in  former  times  would  have  been  entered 
into  again — everybody  lamenting  that  such 
improvident  speculation  sbould  take  place, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  would  have  gone 
on  without  the  sanction  of  this  House  being 
required.  I  do  not  agree  in  thinking  that 
it  should  be  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
because  a  party  comes  before  Parliament 
seeking  its  sanction  to  some  enterprise, 
therefore  Parliament  should  put  a  certain 
check  upon  the  enterprise  of  that  party. 
I  think  that  that  should  be  regulated  by 
oertain  rules  and  regulations — for  instance, 
no  one  will  deny  that  in  the  case  of  a  rail- 
yfaj  being  proposed  between  Manchester 


and  Liverpool,  and  it  was  evident  that 
there  was  sufficient  capital  to  execute  it — 
no  one  would  deny  Uiat  such  a  railway 
should  be  made.  There  were  other  cases 
of  less  obvious  importance,  but  still  they 
might  be  such  as  to  show  that  a  railway 
ought  to  be  made.  But  still  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  you  may  say 
that  the  capital  of  this  country  having 
been  applied  by  Act  of  Parliament  td  a 
great  amount  to  certain  railway  specula- 
tions, you  are  of  opinion  that  certain  other 
railway  speculations  should  not  be  entered 
into,  because  the  result  would  be  that  those 
speculations  could  not  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
persons  who  undertook  them — that  they 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without 
causing  very  great  distress  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  probably  would  never  be  car- 
ried into  effect  at  all.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  course  of  argument  should  be 
listened  to  with  great  caution — that  while 
you  obviously  cannot  put  a  stop  to  other 
speculations,  it  is  only  with  great  doubt 
and  caution  you  should  listen  to  this  ar- 
gument for  interfering  with  railway  specu- 
lations. But  oases  have  been  put  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  and  others  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Hudson),  both  agreeing  in  the  general 
statement,  where  this  House  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  by  their  laxity,  have 
connived  in  some  instances  at  the  vio- 
lation of  the  bond  fide  intentions  of  tho 
Standing  Orders  of  the  two  Houses — cases 
where  in  order  to  insure  that  only  specula- 
tions of  a  h<md  fide  character  should  be 
entered  into,  and  that  by  persons  who  had 
capital  to  carry  them  into  effect,  certain 
conditions  had  been  laid  down-^which  con- 
ditions had  frequently  been  evaded — that 
where  10  per  cent  has  been  required  to  be 
lodged  in  the  Bank  before  applying  to 
Parliament,  there  had  not  been  l  per  cent 
so  lodged.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  mentioned  a  case  where  several 
millions  had  been  engaged  to  be  employed 
in  a  particular  railway  without  the  prospect 
of  the  parties  having  capital  to  the  extent 
of  so  many  thousands.  Other  cases  had 
been  mentioned  where  a  guarantee  had 
been  given  for  the  payment  of  interest  on 
certain  railways  which  had  been  under- 
taken ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  conld 
not  have  paid  5i.  per  share.  In  cases  of 
this  kind  it  is  fit  that  Parliament  should 
be  more  strict  and  more  careful  than 
hitherto  to  put  a  check  to  such  abuses. 
How  that  can  most  effectually  be  done,  I 
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do  not  wish  to  give  any  opinion  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  I  think  it,  however,  a  matter 
which  deserves  the  utmost  consideration. 
It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  experi* 
enoe  we  have  had  that  the  mere  appoint- 
ment of  a  Select  Committee  of  five  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  is  not  a  sufficient  secu- 
rity. It  may  be  that  each  Committee 
sittiqg  independently  may  feel  that  the 
responsibility  does  not  rest  with  them,  but 
on  Parliament;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  Fa^'liament  may  consider  that  they 
need  not  trouble  themselves  on  the  subject, 
as  the  Committee  had  no  doubt  considered 
the  matter ;  and  that,  therefore,  between 
th^  two  no  proper  investigation  may  be 
n^ade.  It  is  right,  therefore,  thcit  we 
should  endeavour  to  see  that  we  have 
greater  security  skgainst  abus^s  than  we  at 
present  possess.  I  shall  end  by  saying, 
that  I  hope  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume) 
will  not  press  his  resolution.  I  do  see 
very  considerable  objections  to  it.  I  do 
not  say  that,  after  the  consideration  of 
another  day  or  tWo,  I  might  not  give  my 
consent  to  the  resolution  as  it  now  stands. 
It  may  be  proper  that,  either  by  means  of 
inquiry  by  a  Committee,  or  by  a  resolution, 
we  should  take  some  j^rther  security  for 
the  proper  regulation  of  railway  enterprise; 
but  I  would  say,  that  when  we  take  further 
security  for  the  proper  regulation  of  rail- 
way enterprise,  it  ought  not  to  be  taken  in 
the  direction  of  checking  the  appUcation  of 
capital  to  railways.  For  my  own  part,  I 
believe  that  they  are  very  advantageous  to 
the  country — that  their  advantages  are  so 
great  that  we  do  not  know  at  present  what 
their  ultimate  end  may  be.  They  are  very 
likely  to  have  ]ieen  profitable  to  those  who 
have  undertaken  them,  if,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  stated,  a  capital  of 
80,000,0002.  has  produced  a  return  of 
nearly  9,000,000Z.  a  year;  but  it  is  not 
with  a  view  of  checking  this  kind  of  enter- 
prise, whiph  I  think  highly  beneficial  to 
the  country,  and  in  which  the  individuals 
engaged  in  them  may  likewise  gain  a  fair 
and  profitable  reward  for  their  exertions — 
it  is  not  with  that  view,  but  with  the  view 
which  was  indicated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Coventry  (Mr. 
Ellioe),  namely,  of  cutting  off  and  pruning 
the  abuses — of  checking  the  inroad  of  a 
spirit  of  wild  speculation  which  always 
fkttaohes  itself  to  schemes  of  commercial 
enterprise — ^it  is  with  that  view,  and  not 
with  the  view  of  cheeking  enterprise  itself, 
that  I  am  disposed  to  enter  into  any  re- 
gulations on  the  subject. 


Mb.  W.  R.  COLLETT  was  gla4  to  hear 
the  recommendation  of  the  noble  Lord  that 
the  resolution  should  not  be  pressed — ^the 
more  so  because  it  was  not  necessary  at 
the  present  time.  It  appeared  there  were 
few  new  projects  on  foot  this  year  in  Eng* 
land,  still  less  in  Scotland,  and  none  at  all 
in  Ireland.  The  House  had  interfered 
with  this  question  a  little  too  frequently, 
and  there  was  no  knowing  from  one  year 
to  another  what  they  were  going  to  do 
about  railways.  Last  year  they  had  de- 
cided the  narrow  gauge  should  not  extend 
beyond  a  certain  degree  southwards ;  but 
now  this  decision  was  evaded  with  impu- 
nity. He  hoped  they  would  hear  no  more 
of  the  threatened  I^ailway  Bill.  The  coun- 
try had  its  hands  quite  full  enpugh  of  rail- 
ways at  present — the  banks  were  sick  of 
them.  He  hoped  the  House  would  look 
with  great  caution  before  they  encouraged 
more  railways,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
trusted  the  resolution  then  before  them 
would  not  be  pressed. 

LoBD  G.  BENTIITCK  said,  that  his 
noble  Friend  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  omitted 
one  reason  why  they  should  not  consent  to 
this  resolution,  and  that  was,  that  its 
mover,  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose, 
and  its  seconder,  the  hon.  Member  for 
Chichester,  both  concurred  in  expressi|ig 
great  doubts  whether  the  resolution  was 
intelligible.  He  entirely  concurred  with 
them  that  it  was  totally  unintelligible.  He 
did  not  refer  to  the  latter  portion,  which 
said  that  no  railway  company  shall  sell  the 
line  of  any  other  railway  company.  He 
did  not  know  that  any  company  could  pro- 
pose to  sell  the  line  of  another  company. 
His  remark  referred  to  the  main  resolution 
itself.  He  understood  that  many  other  in- 
dividuals did  not  understand  the  exact  pur- 
port of  that  resolution;  and  he  ppnfessed, 
for  one,  that  it  was  not  intelligible  to  bim. 
But  he  gathered  from  it  that,  for  example, 
the  line  to  Gal  way  could  not  have  been 
made  unless  the  entire  capital  originally 
subscribed  for  the  Midland  and  Great  West- 
em  (Ireland)  Railway  had  been  paid  up. 
The  hon.  Member  had  said  something  m 
his  speech  to  the  efiect  th^t  no  railway 
company  should  be  permitted  to  enter  upon 
a  second  credit  until  the  first  was  exhaust- 
ed. That  was  certainly  a  singular  com-r 
mercial  proposition;  for  if  a  company  had 
exhausted  its  credit,  it  would,  he  feared» 
find  some  difficulty  in  embarking  in  a  fresh 
loan;  and  it  was,  therefore,  somewhat  un- 
necessary to  provide  for  cases  of  this  kind. 
The  Suuth  Western  Railway  also  would 
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oeyer  hare  been  completed  if  that  resolu- 
tion had  formerly  been  enforced.  He  ap- 
prehended that  that  company  got  into 
great  difficulties;  and  if  they  had  j\pt  had 
the  power  of  raising  new  shares,  they  could 
never  have  proceeded  with  the  works. 
When  his  noble  Friend  spoke  of  specula- 
tions in  North  American  and  Mexican 
mines,  he  might  also  have  remembered  the 
semarkable  speculation  of  the  Greek  loan, 
in  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose,  he 
believed,  had  some  shares.  He  thought  it 
far  better  that  they  should  leave  specula- 
tion to  take  its  own  course  in  this  country 
in  the  construction  of  railway  works,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  communication  at 
home,  than  in  throwing  obstructions  in 
the  way  of  such  schemes,  and  encouraging 
English  capital  to  embark  either  in  Greek 
loans  or  Spanish  loans,  in  which  he  had 
reason  to  Know  this  country  had  lost 
70,000,000Z.  within  twenty-five  years. 
It  was  sometimes  charged  against  him 
that  he  was  a  monopolist;  but  he  thought 
the  parties  who  introduced  this  Motion 
were  monopolists.  He  was  for  free 
trade  at  home;  there  was  something  like 
class  interest  lurking  here.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Chichester  did  not  like  to 
see  the  scrip  for  the  new  loan  depreciated. 
[Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  :  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  loan  in  any  shape  whatever.]  He 
confessed  that  he,  for  one,  considered  that 
this  inroad  upon  the  free  employment  of 
capital  invested  in  railways,  had,  in  point 
of  fact,  in  it  a  great  ded  of  the  spirit  of 
monopoly;  he  considered  that  the  resolu- 
tions wotdd  bo  exceedingly  mischievous  if 
they  should  in  any  way  have  the  effect  of 
checking  speculations  in  railways,  and 
sending  capital  abroad.  He  believed 
that  a  large  quantity  of  English  capital 
had  lately  been  embarked  in  the  Paris 
and  Rouen  Railway;  that  though  20  per 
cent  was  required  to  be  paid  up,  the 
capital  had  been  subscribed  fifteen  times 
over,  in  fifteen  different  companies,  and 
that  one  half  the  constituency  of  each  com- 
pany consisted  of  English  capitalists.  He 
thought  it  far  better  that  English  capital 
BhoQid  be  employed  at  home,  than  that  it 
should  be  embarked  in  French  or  any  other 
foreign  railways.  He  felt  certain,  that  if 
they  insisted  upon  imposing  restrictions 
upon  the  outlay  of  English  capital,  the 
effect  would  not  be  to  prevent  people  from 
speculating  who  had  money  to  lend;  for, 
80  long  as  the  interest  of  money  was  at  no 
more  than  3  per  cent,  which  it  was  in  Au- 
gust last,  they  might  depend  upon  it  that 


people  would  not  be  content  with  the  3  per 
cent  Consols,  but  would  seek  to  employ  it 
where  they  would  meet  with  a  greater  re- 
turn. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  thought  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  would  do  well  to  take  the  advice 
which  had  been  given  him  to  postpone  the 
discussion.  At  the  same  time  he  thought 
the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  was 
likely  to  produce  some  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  to  those  who  were  interested 
in  railways.  From  all  parts  of  the  House 
there  had  been  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion,  not  only  as  to  the  advantages  of 
railroads  to  this  country,  and  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  investing  capital  at  home  in 
place  of  abroad,  but  there  was  also  a  gene- 
ral  concurrence  of  opinion  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  railroad  legnlatlon,  there 
were  several  abuses  to  which  they  ought 
to  apply  a  remedy.  The  principal  blame 
of  these  did  not  so  much  rest  on  railway 
directors  as  on  Parliamentary  Committees. 
Looking,  then,  at  the  question  in  the  seve- 
ral aspects  which  it  presented,  he  was  sure 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  generally  would  agree 
with  him  when  he  said  that  the  House 
ought  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  subject, 
with  the  view  of  devising  some  plan  to 
obviate  the  difficulties  which  had  furnish- 
ed matter  of  complaint.  It  was  true, 
that  much  consideration  had  already 
been  bestowed  upon  the  subject ;  but  it 
was  equally  true  that  no  practical  good 
had  yet  resulted.  Although  he  thought 
it  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  to  go 
to  the  full  extent  that  some  persons  re- 
commended, yet  he  could  by  no  means 
omit  to  notice  the  attempts  frequently 
made  by  many  parties  to  evade  the  Stand- 
ing Orders.  There  were  two  points  before 
the  House— one  relating  to  the  evasion  of 
the  Standing  Orders,  the  other  to  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  railway  legislation;  and 
he  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that 
the  manner  in  which  some  Committees 
had  passed  Railway  Bills  was  exceedingly 
lax,  especially  when  they  so  passed  them 
in  opposition  to  the  reports  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners.  At  the  same  time,  ho  did 
not  think  it  at  all  desirable  that  the  Motion 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Mon- 
trose should  be  altogether  abandoned;  ho 
did  not  desire  to  see  it  put  an  end  to;  he 
merely  hoped  that  it  would  be  postponed 
for  some  time.  It  must  be  regarded  aa 
most  laudable,  though  at  this  moment  it 
would,  perhaps,  not  be  expedient  to  press 
it.     He,  for  one,  would  be  quite  wilUog  at 
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a  future  time  to  consider  the  proposition 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  made.  In 
the  meantime,  he  thought  it  would  he  very 
advantAgeous  if  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
communicate  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Government ;  and  the  Government 
would,  no  douht,  he  perfectlj  willing  to 
lend  its  aid  in  carrying  into  effect  any 
plan  which  afforded  the  prospect  of  reme- 
dying the  evils  that  had  given  rise  to  the 
just  and  natural  complaints  that  the  House 
ad  just  heard.  He  thought  it  might  he 
advantageous  to  appoint  a  small  Commit- 
tee, and  refer  the  whole  question  to  their 
consideration.  The  resolutions  which  the 
hon.  Memher  for  Montrose  moved  might 
also  he  referred  to  such  a  Committee;  hut 
whether  they  adopted  that  course  or  any 
other,  he  recommended  that  the  present 
discussion  he  postponed,  either  hy  adjourn- 
ing the  dehate  or  withdrawing  the  resolu* 
tions,  for  a  time. 

Mr.  HENLET  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  Committees  up  stairs  on  the  suhject  of 
those  Scotch  railways  to  which  allusion 
had  heen  made.  The  evasions  of  the 
Standing  Orders  had  heen  allowed  by  the 
examiners,  and  not  by  the  Committees; 
and  the  latter  were  quite  justified  in  sup- 
posing, when  those  Bills  came  before  them, 
that  all  the  provisions  of  the  Standing 
Orders  had  been  duly  complied  with,  or 
that  they  would  have  received  a  report 
to  the  contrary  effect  from  the  exami- 
ners. 

Mr.  MORRISON  observed,  it  was  quite 
manifest  that  for  some  time  past  there  had 
been  in  this  country  very  large  sums  with- 
drawn from  the  purposes  to  which  capital 
was  ordinarily  devoted,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  various  railway  schemes 
which  within  the  last  few  years  had  been 
projected.  The  sum  of  28,000,0002.  was 
required  for  railways,  to  be  drawn  from 
the  floating  capital  of  the  country.  The 
last  two  years  had  been  years  of  business 
and  saving;  but  the  present  was  one  of  the 
least  prosperous  which  had  occurred  for  a 
considerable  period.  It  was  quite  absurd 
to  talk  of  their  being  able  to  construct 
one-half  of  the  lines  for  which  Bills  had 
been  obtained  from  the  House.  Whe- 
ther they  passed  Bills  to  the  extent  of 
500,000,0002.  or  50,000,0002.,  was  now 
of  no  consequence.  Vast  sums  of  money 
had  already  been  sunk,  and  the  float- 
ing c&pital  of  the  country  had  therefore 
been  very  greatly  diminished.  Unhappily, 
also,  that  capital  yet  remained  unprofit- 
able; and  at  the  very  time  when  that  great 


amount  of  capital  was  withdrawn  from  the 
customary  uses  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
a  sudden  and  severe  demand  came  upon 
the  country  to  provide  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland;  and  he  feared  it  would  soon  be 
necessary  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  re- 
lieve the  people  of  England.  No  rational 
man  doubted  that  the  great  extent  of  rail- 
ways projected  could  never  be  executed. 
The  thing  was  impossible,  and  at  the  same 
time  absurd.  Half  the  lines  for  which 
Bills  had  been  passed  could  never  be  con- 
structed. The  House  had  chosen  to  con- 
fer certain  privileges  on  certain  railway 
companies,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
employment  of  capital  in  those  lines  of- 
fered a  larger  amount  of  profit  than  the 
employment  of  the  same  capital  in  any 
other  way;  and  if  the  parties  engaged  in 
railway  schemes  offered  a  greater  interest 
than  other  speculators  were  willing  to  pay, 
it  was  obvious  that  money  must  rise  in  the 
market  to  a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  and 
then  how  were  the  manufacturers  of  the 
country  to  go  on  ?  The  interest  of  the 
money  employed  as  capital  constituted  the 
chief  costs  of  manufactured  articles — all 
small  manufacturers  carried  on  business  by 
means  of  borrowed  capital.  He  conceived 
that  was  a  state  of  things  which  would 
soon  demand  from  Pariiament  very  de- 
cisive  remedial  measures;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  a  remedy  could  only  be  found 
in  preventing  too  great  an  increase  in  the 
sums  paid  for  the  use  of  capital;  it  would, 
therefore,  he  thought,  be  highly  expedient 
to  place  such  restrictions  on  future  rail- 
ways as  would,  by  diminishing  their  pro- 
fits, deprive  them  of  all  motive  to  pay 
large  premiums  for  the  use  of  capital.  He 
rejoiced  that  the  present  Motion  had  been 
made;  for  he  believed  that  the  discussion 
would  produce  much  good. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  observed,  that  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth  had,  on 
a  former  occasion,  urged  the  necessity  of 
placing  restrictions  upon  future  railway 
companies;  and  every  one  knew  that  of 
late  the  demand  for  supplies  of  capital  had 
become  more  pressing  than  ever.  He  un- 
derstood that  the  Government  were  now 
about  to  take  a  course  which  he  much  re- 
gretted that  they  had  not  long  ago  adopt- 
ed, and  that  was,  to  exercise  an  eflicient 
superintendence  over  railway  legislation. 
For  the  present,  however,  he  thought  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  could  not 
do  better  than  to  withdraw  his  resolutions; 
at  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  those  resolutions  gave 
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riie,  vonld  praro  advantageouB  to  the 
House  and  the  country. 

Mb.  NEWDEOATE  w&b  do(  in  the 
leaat  dUposed  to  den;  that  the  amount  of 
laonej  iarested  in  railwaya  was  eaatmouelj 
large,  but  he  rose  to  protest  agaiast  the 
doctrine  propounded  by  the  hon,  Member 
for  laverneu  (Hr.  Uomaon).  He  thought 
it  monstrous  for  any  Gentleman  to  declare 
that  the  House  ought  so  to  cripple  the 
profits,  the  transactions,  and  the  move- 
ments of  eiUtlag  as  w^  as  future  com- 
panies as  to  drive  the  capital  into  other 
cbaonels.  Uo  thought  tbat  would  he  a 
most  monstrous  proposition  from  any  one  ; 
but  for  the  hon.  Member,  who  professed 
hiinself  to  be  a  free-trader,  to  assert  sucb 
a  principle  as  that  was  beyoud  eveirthing 
he  had  ever  heard.  He  thought  do  honest 
free-trader  could  hare  propounded  such  a 
doctrine. 

Mk.  MORRISON  explained  that  he  did 
pot  refer  to  Bilis  already  passed,  and  was 
surprised  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
hare  supposed  that  he  could  have  intended 
his  remarks   to    apply    to  existing  com- 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  understood  the 
hon.  Member  to  say  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  so  much  capital  being  diverted 
from  the  manufactures  of  the  country  was 
for  the  Legislature  to  diminish  the  attrae- 
tions  of  i-^irayB  by  preventing  them  from 
'  realiiing  such  large  profits.  If  he  miare- 
presented  what  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said,be  begged  his  pardonj  but  ho  protested 
most  strongly  against  the  principle  of  in- 
terfering with  the  national  iuvestment  of 
capital. 

Mb.  MORRISON  again  explained.  Ho 
bad  said  that  the  profits  on  railway  capital 
should  not  be  larger  than  on  capital  em- 
ployed in  any  other  way- 

Mtu  MITCHELL  thought  the  loii  of 
20,000,0001.  by  the  fikiluro  of  the  crops 
was  an  unavoidable  evil,  but  one  which  the 
resources  of  the  country  could  easily  have 
borne,  and  he  was  therefore  of  opinion  that 
the  cause  of  the  present  distress  was  ex- 
travagant and  improvident  railway  specu- 
lations. The  fact  was,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  spent  by  the  labourers  in 
oKciaeable  articles,  by  which  the  revenue 
was  benefited,  all  the  money  laid  out  in 
railway*  was  sunk,  or  at  least  taken  from 
the  working  reaources  of  the  country.  The 
whole  of  the  capital  was  sunk,  for  there 
was  nothing  available  but  the  dividend 
when  the  line  was  finished.  What  was  the 
rMlopentionofthulosB  of  capiul  ^  Why, 


that  the  manofaotDrer  was  obliged  to  de-. 


crease  his  imports  of  the  raw  material. 
When  a  manufacturer  was  giving  his  order 
for  the  raw  material  in  ordinary  times,  he 
reckoned  that  a  bill  of  a  certain  data 
would  be  available,  and  gave  his  orders 
accordingly;  but  now  be  said  to  himself, 
"We  have  had  the  dire  calamity  of  a 
failure  in  the  crops,  we  have  the  eipcndi- 
ture  of  a  million  a  week  in  railways, 
and  tbia  will  make  it  difficult  to  obtain 
discounts;"  and  instead  of  purchasing 
his  usual  quantitj,  he  only  ordered  one 
half.  Tbia  was  what  every  prudent  man 
wQuld  do  ;  and  it  would  bo  found  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  all  the  imports  of  the  raw 
material,  h;  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
people  were  to  be  mointaiaed,  and  the 
foreign  com  dealer  paid,  would  be  shorter 
than  was  ever  before  known.  So  maoli 
alarmed  were  the  merchanbi  of  Londcm 
and  the  manufacturers  of  tbe  country,  that 
the  House  might  depend  no  more  would 
he  imported  than  they  were  cartun  of 
having  cash  to  pay  for ;  and  the  only 
thing  left  next  year  to  send  in  pajTmeot  for 
the  raw  material  would  be  railway  acrip. 
Would  the  hon.  Member  far  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Hudson),  or  the  noble  Lord  oppoaita 
(Lord  G.  Bentinck),  guarantee  that  the 
countries  from  which  Uey  bad  to  look  for 
suppUes  of  the  necessaries  of  Ufe,  would 
take  railway  scrip  ?  If  they  could  not  do 
that,  he  could  not  see  how  the  raw  mata- 
rial  or  supplies  of  food  could  be  procured. 

Ub.  STUART  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem-' 
her  for  Inverness  was  of  opinion  that  in  con- 
sequence of  railway  speoulatiaa  manufactur- 
ers with  a  small  or  Dorrowed  capital  must 
suffer,  and  that  tbat  state  of  things  ought 
to  be  correctL'd.  The  mode  in  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  reduce  this  mis- 
chief— and  the  bon.  Member  for  Warwick- 
shira  (Mr.  Newdegate)  was  not  at  all  mia- 
taken  in  what  he  stated — was  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  Legislature  —  to  bring 
down  the  profits  of  railways  to  a  certain 
leveL  Why,  what  was  the  ordinary  notion 
of  free  trade  ?  Uis  notion  was  that  ever; 
man  was  to  be  allowed  to  use  his  capital 
in  the  most  advantageens  manner ;  and 
that  that  capital  shouU  thus  find  its  way 
into  every  description  of  profitable  eniploy- 
mont.  Why  then  did  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  was  a  free-trader,  wish  to  legislate  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facturers at  the  expense  of  the  railway*  ? 
He  always  thought  that  huo.  Uentlenon 
who  voted  for  the  Cunt  Bill  did  so  with  a 
tIvw  1  ,  il.jout  the  omployment  of  ujiital 
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in  such  »  vay  as  to  suit  themselves ;  and 
BOW  the  hon.  Memher  for  luverneas  dis- 
tinctly proposed  legisUtive  interference  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  capital  in  a  par^ 
ticular  way,  because  it  did  not  meet  the 
interests  of  the  cotton  manufacturers.  He 
could  not  see  the  consistency  of  this  with 
the  theory  of  free  tracle,  neither  could  he 
agree  with  the  argument  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bridport  that  the  employment  of 
capital  on  railways  did  no  more  than  pay 
the  wages  of  the  labourers,  and  fill  the 
coffers  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
by  the  consumption  of  exciseable  articles. 
With  regard  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose,  he  thought  the 
wisest  course  would  be  to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  TEELAWNY  supported  the  views 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bridport,  that  all 
the  money  used  in  the  construction  of  rail- 
roads was  so  much  extracted  from  the 
general  capital  of  the  country,  and  sunk. 

Mb.  AINSWORTH  expressed  the 
greatest  surprise  at  hearing  such  a  doc- 
trine. Did  not  the  hon.  Members  for  Brid- 
port (Mr.  Mitchell)  and  Tavistock  (Mr. 
Trelawny)  say  that  the  money  laid  out  in 
railroads  employed  the  people  of  their  own 
country,  the  produce  of  their  own  country, 
and  the  capital  of  their  own  country  ?  In- 
deed, the  amount  of  indirect  employment, 
such  as  in  the  coal  and  iron  mines,  was  as 
great  as  that  of  constructing  tho  roads  and 
locomotives.  He  trusted  no  impediments 
would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  capital 
being  laid  out  in  railways  on  a  fair  and 
just  principle. 

Mb.  HUME  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
the  speeches  of  the  hon.  Members  for 
Bolton  (Mr.  Ainsworth)  and  of  Newark 
(Mr.  Stuart),  for  they  did  not  appear 
to  understand  the  question  at  all.  He  en- 
tirely agreed  with  the  hon»  Members  for 
Bridport  and  Tavistock.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  did  not  understand  what  free 
trade  was.  He,  as  a  free-trader,  objected 
to  privileges  being  given  to  any  class;  and 
if  he  could  show  that  one  single  railway  in 
this  country,  the  proprietors  of  which  had 
laid  out  4,000,000^.  in  its  construction, 
and  who  put  into  their  pockets,  besides  10 
per  cent  interest  on  the  outlay,  bonuses  to 
the  amount  of  3,900,0007. ,  he  thought  no 
one  would  doubt  that  the  railways  enjoyed 
privileges.  He  knew  that  railroads  were 
first  established  under  great  disadvantages; 
that  they  were  exposed  by  the  landowners, 
and  that  advances  of  capital  were  hard 
to  be  obtained ;  and  he  did  not  say  a 
vord  against  a  proper  return  to  these  ri^il- 


ways.  He  never  had  done  so,  and  on  that 
ground  he  complained  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Lynn  perverting  his  argu- 
ment. The  noble  Lord  had  been  rather 
facetious  on  the  subject  of  credit ;  but  of 
course  as  the  noble  Lord  had  formerly  been 
otherwise  employed,  he  could  not  be  ex< 
pected  to  know  much  of  credit.  Thus  the 
noble  Lord  picked  out  a  word  in  the  reso- 
lution which  a  school-boy  would  see  was  a 
misprint.  He  believed  that  the  noble  Lord 
knew  nothing  of  the  question.  He  should 
not  take  the  advice  of  those  who  recom^ 
mended  the  withdrawal  of  the  Motion, 
but  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland 
(Mr.  Hudson),  who  wished  it  to  be  post- 
poned, as  the  great  interests  affected  by 
it  had  not  had  time  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion. He  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  refuse  to  capital  its  fair  and  legi- 
timate use;  but  there  were  great  abuses  of 
the  powers  given  by  Parliament.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  admitted  that 
there  were  the  greatest  abuses.  Then  his 
hon.  Friend  the  gallant  Colonel  asked  why 
bad  he  not  taken  means  to  stop  these 
abuses  before  ?  Nine  years  ago  he  had  at- 
tempted to  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
on  the  subject,  and  to  prevent  dividends 
being  paid  out  of  capital;  and  on  the  as- 
surance that  Government  would  look  to  it, 
ha  had  let  the  matter  stand  over.  But 
Government  never  had  attended  to  it — and 
they  never  would  if  the  House  did  not  take 
it  up.  This  resolution  was  printed  last 
year,  and  submitted  to  the  House,  and  had 
now  been  printed  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  of  the  Railway  Board  from  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Session,  and 
therefore  he  was  not  to  blame  for  the  de- 
lay. All  he  wanted  was  to  stop  abuses, 
and  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  that 
discussion.  Tho  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  made  a  speech 
which  convinced  him  that  nothing  would 
be  done  till  next  year.  He  liked  the  speech 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  better, 
and  agreed  with  him  that  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  go  still  further  than  the  restric- 
tion mentioned  in  the  resolution.  He  con- 
cluded by  consenting  to  postpone  the  dis- 
cussion for  a  week. 

Debate  adjourned  until  Friday. 

DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH  THE 
COURT  OF  ROME. 

Mb.  HORSMAN  rose  to  ask  the  ques* 
tion  of  which  he  had  given  notice^  namely^ 
— ^Whether  it  were  the  intention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Govemmont  to  establish  diplo- 
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in  tbat  part  of  the  country.     There  is 
no   analogy  between   that  case  and  the 
present;   we  are  now  protected  from  the 
danger  which  arose  in  1825.      The  hon. 
Member  for   Huntingdon  has  borne  the 
most  decisive  testimony  to  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  Act  of  1844  on  the  country 
circulation;   and   he   attributes  to  it  the 
safety  from  much  over  speculation  to  which 
in  the  last  two  years  we  probably  should 
have  been  exposed  but  for  its  operation. 
The  present  drain  is  not  an  internal  drain 
from  discredit  of  the  paper,  but  entirely 
for  foreign  export;  and  this  can  only  be 
met  by  actually  sending  gold  out  of  the 
country.      I   need  not  repeat,   that   the 
risks  we  have  run  in  former  years,  and 
the  experience  of  the  United  States,  abun- 
dantly prove,  that  unless  a  drain  of  gold 
for  foreign  export  is  accompanied  by  a  con- 
traction of  the  paper  circulation,  there  is  no 
security  for  the  convertibility  of  the  paper. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  apparent 
defect  in  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1844,  in 
this  respect,  is  owing  to  a  misconception  of 
the  effect  which  it  was  professed  that  its 
provisions  would  accomplish.  No  little  con- 
fusion has  occurred  in  the  minds  of  many 
Qentlemen,  from  the  difficulty  of  separat- 
ing the  two  departments  of  the  Bank  from 
one  another  in   considering  this  subject. 
I  expressed  my  regret  in  1844,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  the  other  night,  almost 
concurred  in  this  view,  that  the  function 
of  issuing  notes  had  not  been  entirely  se- 
parated from  the  Bi^nk  of  England.      1 
admit  that,  at  the  time,  there  were  strong 
practical  objections  to  doing  so;  but  I  am 
afraid  that  so  long  as  the  two  departments 
of  issue  and  banking  remain  within  the 
walls  of  the  same  establishment.  Gentle- 
men will  not,  even  in  their   own   minds, 
make  that  complete  separation  which   in 
fact  exists  between  the  issuing  functions 
of  the    Bank,  and  what  is   properly  its 
pure  banking  business.      If  the  issue  of 
notes  was  made  by  the  Mint,  or  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  this  confusion  would 
be  avoided;  and  it  would  be  seen  that  the 
notes  issued  by  such  a  department,    and 
which  would  be  returned   as   circulation, 
would  increase  or  diminish  with  the   in- 
crease or  diminution  of  bullion  in  that  de- 
partment.    All  that  the  Act  of  1844  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  in  this  respect,  was  to 
make  the  paper  vary  as  a  purely  metallic 
circulation  would  do;  and  if  all  that  has 
taken  place  in  1846-7  might,  and  in  the 
same  circumstances  probably  would,  have 
taken  place  with  a  ptirely  metallic  circula- 


tion, then  the  Act  of  1844  has,  during 
that  period,  accomplished  all  that  could  be 
expected  of  it.      Now,  the  same  circum- 
stances which  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  might  equally  have  oc- 
curred with  a  purely  metallic  circulation ; 
with  a  free  Mint,  to  which  everybody  might 
carry  bullion  to  be  coined,  and  when  every- 
body might  melt    or    export    the    coin. 
What,  in  such  circumstances,  determines 
the  amount  of  coin  ?     It  is  the  amount  of 
capital  which,  in   the   shape   of  precious 
metals,  each  individual,  or  rather  the  ag- 
gregate of  individuals,  chooses  to  divert 
from  profitable   employment  in  trade,  in 
order  to  have  it  in  the  shape  of  coin,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  their  ordinai-y 
transactions.     Now,  it  is  evident  that  in 
1845  and  1846  there  was  a  larger  amount 
of  bullion  in  this   country  than  was   re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  for  an 
immense  quantity  was  accumulated  in  the 
cellars  of  the  Bank  of  England,  having 
been  carried  to  the  Bank,  and  exchanged 
for    bank    notes.       The    same    quantity 
would,  under  a  purely  metallic  currency, 
have  been   carried    to    the    Mint  to  be 
coined.      I    do    not    mean   to   say  that 
this  would  have   been   so  to  quite    the 
same  extent,  for  the  facility  of  demand- 
ing paper  for  gold  and  gold  for  paper  is 
greater  than  that  of  coining  gold  and  melt- 
ing coin;  but,  nevertheless,  this  would,  to 
something  like  the  same  extent,  have  been 
the   effect   of  the   great   influx   of  gold. 
There  would,  then,  have  been  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  coin  struck  at  the  Mint, 
under  these  circumstances,  as  there  actu- 
ally was  under  existing  circumstances  of 
bank  notes  demanded  of  the  Bank  in  ex- 
change for  gold.     What  then  would  havo 
become  of  this  quantity  of  coin  ?      The 
quantity  of  the  notes  obtained  by  carrying 
gold   to    the   Bank  was  larger  than  was 
required,  in  point  of  fact,  by  the  wants  of 
the  public  for  their  ordinary  purposes.     It 
is  equally  evident,  then,  that  there  would 
have  been,    in   this   case,   more   coin  in 
existence    than    was    required     for    the 
purposes  of  circulation;  and  it  must  there- 
fore, according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of 
carrying  on  business,  have  accumulated  in 
the  tills  of  bankers,  probably  to  a  largo 
amount  in  that  of  the  largest  establishment 
of  the  kind;  that  is,  the  Bank  of  England. 
No  doubt  it  would  not  have  been  made  evi- 
dent to  the  eyes  of  the  public  in  the  same 
way,  for  there  might  have  been  no  returns 
of  bankers'  reserves;  but  I  think  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that  such 
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would  bave  been  the  course  of  things.  It 
is  equally  evident,  that  if  such  had  been 
the  case,  the  drain  since  August  might 
have  been  met  by  a  diminution  of  the  gold 
in  the  reserves  of  the  bankers,  and  that  the 
quantity  which  was  passing  from  hand  to 
hand  with  the  public  (which  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  notes  with  the  public)  might 
have  remained  undiminished  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Everything,  therefore,  which 
for  the  last  eight  months  has  taken  place 
under  the  Act  of  1844  might  equally  have 
taken  place  under  a  purely  metallic  circu- 
lation; and  it  is  therefore  beyond  dispute 
that  the  Act  of  1844  has  not  failed  in  ac- 
complishing that  which  in  this  lespect  it 
was  calculated  and  intended  to  effect,  that 
is,  to  make  the  paper  circulation  vary  as  a 
metallic  currency  would  do.  But  this  was 
always  stated  with  other  matters  to  be  a 
secondary  object  of  the  Act — the  main  and 
primary  object  of  which  was  to  maintain 
at  all  times  the  practical  convertibility  of 
the  bank  notQ,  and  the  complete  identity 
of  the  pound  in  paper  or  in  coin,  with  the 
standard  pound  of  123  grains  of  standard 
gold.  The  noble  Lord  has  fallen  into  an 
extraordinary  mistake  as  to  the  meaning 
of  convertibility.  He  seems  to  think  that 
there  is  no  convertibility  so  long  as 
14,000,000?.  of  notes  are  issued  on  security. 
But  this  is  not  what  convertibility  means. 
The  meaning  of  the  convertibility  of  the 
paper  circulation  is,  that  at  all  times  we 
should  be  able  to  obtain  a  sovereign  for  a 
note.  It  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  con- 
vertibility to  mean  that,  whatever  amount 
of  notes  there  are,  there  should  be  the 
same  amount  of  gold.  In  that  case  there 
wonld  be  little  or  no  advantage  in  a  paper 
circulation.  But  by  means  of  the  Act  of 
1844,  grafted  on  that  of  1819,  we  have  an 
indefeasible  security  for  the  practical  con- 
vertibility of  paper  into  a  coin  of  a  certain 
standard,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
standard  as  invariable  as  the  nature  of 
things  will  admit.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham, 
when  he  tells  us  what  his  pound  is,  how 
he  proposes  to  keep  it  invariable  in  value. 
Every  witness  examined  in  1840  and  1841, 
whatever  view  they  took  of  the  currency, 
attributed  the  utmost  importance  to  doing 
this,  even  though  they  failed  in  showing 
how  it  was  to  be  effected.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Warwickshire,  however,  differed  in 
one  respect  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham.  The  latter  declined  de- 
fining the  pound.  The  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  told  us  what  a  pound  was; 


he  said  a  pound  was  "  a  certain  definite 
quantity  of  gold,"  but  he  differed  as  to 
the  amount  of  gold  at  which  the  stand- 
ard pound  ought  to  have  been  fixed.  I 
know  what  is  meant  by  this  standard, 
but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  is 
the  meaning  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Spooner).  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Warwickshire  has 

fiven  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Act  of 
819  established  the  standard;  he  agreed 
that  it  was  right  to  have  established  a 
pound  of  a  given  definite  quantity  of  pre- 
cious metal  ;  but  he  would  have  had 
this  quantity  less  than  was  fixed  by 
the  Act  of  that  year.  The  Act  of  1819 
established  that  there  should  be  123 
grains  of  gold  in  the  pound.  The  houi 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  would 
not  have  had  so  many.  But  the  Ad 
of  1819  did  not  create  the  standard. 
It  only  established  by  law  what  had  been 
established  in  fact  two  years  before.  The 
faith  of  Parliament  was  pledged  to  restore 
the  old  standard  at  the  peace;  and  in  point 
of  fact,  in  1817,  two  years  before,  the 
old  standard  was  practically  restored. 
The  Bank  of  England,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  would  find,  had  paid, 
in  the  year  1817,  according  to  the  old 
standard.  Mr.  Tooke,  a  high  authority 
on  these  subjects,  stated  that  the  Bank 
might  have  bought  gold  at  31.  17*.  lOJi. 
for  the  ounce,  and  that  it  was  only  the 
price  they  fixed  that  kept  it  above  that 
amount;  and  they  paid,  in  that  year,  a 
considerable  amount  of  gold  for  their  notes* 
To  have  established  in  1819  that  the 
standard  should  be  100,  or  any  less  num- 
ber than  123  grains  of  gold  to  the  pound, 
as  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire,  would  have  been  no  cure 
whatever,  no  remedy,  and  no  safeguard 
against  the  present  state  of  things  and  the 
pressure  caused  by  a  drain  of  gold  for  ex- 
port in  exchange  for  the  commodities  of 
other  countries.  The  hon.  Member  took 
for  granted  that  a  pound  would  always  be 
a  pound;  and  if  the  standard  had  been 
fixed  at  100  grains  instead  of  123  grains, 
he  supposed  that,  as  a  coin  representing  a 
pound  s  worth,  the  pound,  containing  this 
smaller  quantity  of  gold,  would  still  serve 
all  commercial  purposes.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  the  merchants  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  were  a  great  deal  too 
acute  to  take  a  pound,  whatever  might  be 
its  value  as  bullion,  for  a  pound  of  the  old 
standard;  and  I  apprehend,  that  in  ex- 
change for  their  commodities,  cotton,  or 
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corn,  or  whatever  else  they  might  be,  they 
would  always  demand,  when  they  trafficked 
for  a  pound,  that  Buch  a  coin  should  he  of 
the  standard  of  123  grains.  They  would 
require  preciaetj  as  much  gold  in  exchange 
for  a  bale  of  cottou  as  they  do  now,  whe- 
ther it  was  called  the  same  number  of 
pounds  as  now  or  not.  Then,  if  my  bon. 
Friend  admits  this,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  same  quantity  of  gold 
will  go  out  of  the  country,  whatever  the 
pound  is  called.  Supposing,  to  make  the 
matter  more  simple,  that  a  half  sovereign 
were  called  a  pound;  instead  of  7,000,000 
pounds  which  had  gone  now — 7,000,000 
times  123  grains,  or  14,000,000  pounds, 
according  to  the  altered  denomination, 
would  have  gone^-or,  in  other  words,  pre- 
cisely the  same  number  of  grains  or  weight 
of  gold  would  have  gone  out  of  the  country. 
And  therefore,  realty,  when  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man argues  that  it  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  prevent  that  drain  of  gold  under 
which  we  have  been  suffeiing,  merely  by 
calling  another  quantity  of  gold,  some 
quantity  less  than  123  groins,  a  pound, 
be  is  substituting  shadow  for  substance, 
and  imagining  that  by  varying  a  name  he 
can  alter  the  reality.  Gold  is  of  no  value 
as  coin  in  the  exchange  of  commodities 
with  foreign  nations.  Its  only  value  in 
that  respect  is  as  an  article  of  trade,  and 
its  value,  therefore,  in  our  trade  with  Ame- 
rica must  be  estimated  not  as  a  coin  but 
as  a  commodity.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  if  a  less  quantity  of  gold  had 
been  put  into  a  pound  in  1819,  debtors 
in  that  year  would  have  paid  their  debts 
with  much  more  facility.  That  would 
be  the  case  so  far  as  concerned  all  debts 
contracted  previous  to  1819;  but  there 
would  be  no  difference  as  to  debts  con- 
tracted subsequently,  if  the  standard  re- 
mained the  same,  for  they  would  be  mea- 
sured both  at  the  time  when  they  were 
contracted,  and  when  they  were  paid,  by 
the  same  standard,  If  now  the  standard 
was  to  be  altered,  and  if  a  debt  contracted 
when  a  pound  was  valued  at  123  grains 
was  to  he  paid  when  a  pound  had  decreased 
in  value  and  represented  only  100  gruos, 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  wc  ehoultl  be 
doing  neither  more  nor  less  thnii  choji' 
ing  our  creditors.  1  havu  gnni-,  I 
afnid,  into  this  question  at  much  ^i 
length  than  I  had  inteadedi  l>ut  it 
subject  in  which  I  have  alwavs  tnUcii 
greatest  interest,  and  on  which  I  ili.' 
it  very  important  that  the  objcti.'"  I'l  '■ 
attained    by    the    Acts    'i'  'i^rto    jiuas" 


for  regulating  the  enrreney  of  the  coontiT 
should  not  be  misunderstood.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  enrreney  are  indeed  the  subject 
which  bon.  Gentlemen,  who  entered  into 
this  debate,  principally  intended  to  bring 
into  question  in  the  present  discnssion,  and 
1  have  attempted  to  express  my  own  views 
on  the  different  points  which  have  been 
raised.  I  will  now  advert  shortly  to  tho 
present  state  of  the  coontry,  and  the 
causes  which,  in  my  opinion,  contribute  to 
produce  that  state,  which  no  one  more  sin- 
cerely laments  than  myself.  Dissatisfaction 
has  been  expressed  that  I  have  not  before 
adverted  more  particularly  to  these  circnm- 
stances;  but  hitherto  I  have  not  thought 
that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  at  any  length 
into  this  subject.  1  have  already  stated 
most  distinctly  that  I  do  not  think  the 
pressure  which  pervades  the  country  ge- 
nerally is  of  a  character  for  which  any- 
thing can  be  done  by  the  Government. 
I  have  adverted  to  the  pressore  on  the 
money  market;  I  have  pointed  out  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
difficulty;  and  I  have  stated,  at  the  some 
time,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  what 
are  the  measures  which  would  be  introduced 
with  a  view. to  alleviating  that  pressure. 
I  have  since  shown  that  those  measures 
have  been  attended,  in  a  great  degree, 
with  the  beneficial  effect  which  had  been 
anticipated  from  them;  but  I  have  always 
declared  that  the  general  pressure  which  ex- 
tends over  the  country  is  one  beyond  th« 
means  of  a  Government  to  alleviate;  and 
I  have  invariably  expressed  an  opinion  that 
any  legislation,  professing  to  interfere  in 
such  circumstances,  is  empirical  and  un- 
safe. The  Government  has  not  been  pre- 
pared to  grant  the  only  assistance  which 
they  have  been  pressed  to  give ;  for, 
although  suggestions  were  made  by  various 
parties  in  many  shapes,  they  all  came  to 
this  when  the  proposals  were  fairly  sifted — 
that  Government  should  repeal  or  relax  the 
Act  of  1844.  That  is  the  only  practical 
course  which  has  been  urged  on  the  Govern- 
ment; and  I  have  stated  from  the  first,  as  1 
stale  now,  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  take 
such  ft  step.  I  find,  however,  that,  not  in 
(hi»  lUmsL-  but  >'1  "H.',  Covenimcnt  hss 

I'f'ca  ncciiHrd  i)t'  .'  dcvijiion  and  want 
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tbe  next  occasion  on  which  I  had  to  ex- 
press an  opinion,  most  clearly  declared 
that  the  Government  was  not  prepared  to 
adopt  the  measure  then  urged.  And  I 
certainly  should  he  surprised  if  any  Gentle- 
man, with  whom  I  haye  had  interviews  on 
this  subject,  should  say  that  he  had  left 
me  under  the  impression  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  about  to  repeal  or  to  relax  the 
Banking  Act.  My  conviction  is,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  the  general  pressure  was 
not  caused  by  that  Act,  and  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  Act  would  not  in  any  degree 
tend  to  afford  relief  under  present  cir- 
cumstances. Now,  the  question  has  been 
raised  and  has  been  gone  into  by  several 
hon.  Gentlemen,  as  •  to  the .  causes  of  the 
present  distress  of  the  country;  and  I  will, 
therefore,  briefly  lay  before  the  House  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  have  come  as  re- 
gards this  most  important  point.  I.  en- 
tirely concur  with  the  noble  Lord,  that  one 
of  these  causes  is  to  be  found  in  the  pre- 
sent high,  price  of  one  staple  article  of 
manufacture,  viz.,  cotton;  and  that. this 
high  price  of  cotton .  is  the  result,  not  so 
much  of  the  abundance  of  money,  as  of 
the  deficient  supply  of  the  article.  The 
noble  Lord  has  stated  truly  that  this  high 
price  has  entailed ,  great  suffering  on  our 
manufacturing  population,  inasmuch  as  the 
master  manufacturers  have  been  under  the 
necessity  of  diminishing  the  number  of  hands 
ordinarily  employed  by  them;  -but  certainly 
the  remedy  recommended  by  the  noble 
Lord  for  the  mischief  is  the  strangest 
that  I  ever  heard.  The  remedy  suggested 
is  that  the  laws  regulating  currency  should 
be  relaxed;  and  this  is  urged,  though  it  is 
acknowledged  the  price  of  all  articles  would 
be  raised  by  doing  so.  Such  a  course 
could  only  be  succeeded  by  a  rise  in  gene- 
ral prices;  and  thus  the  noble  Lord  would 
pursue  a  policy  which  would  inevitably  de- 
feat his  own  object,  by  causing  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  cotton  from  this  cause,  beyond 
that  which  it  already  bears,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  effect  which  this  would  inevitably 
have  in  raising  the  price  of  com  and  food. 
Another  cause — and  this  is  more  general 
in  its  operation — the  absorption  of  capital 
in  railway  enterprises,  has  been  frequently 
dwelt  upon.  I  have  stated  before,  that  the 
want  of  capital  which  is  now  experienced, 
to  carry  on  ordinary  concerns,  arises  in 
some  measure  from  parties  having  money 
locked  up  in  railway  shares;  that  is  to  say, 
in  a  description  of  security  which  the 
holders  cannot  realize  at  the  moment 
when  they  most  need  the  money.     Let 


not  the  House  understand  me  as  saying 
anything  against  railways;  I  merely  call 
attention  to  this  fact ;  and  it  is ,  unde- 
niable, that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
capital  locked  up  in  securities  which  can- 
not, be  realized  when  a  pressure  in  the 
money  market  renders  it  desirable  to  have 
money  at  hand;  that,  ou  such  occasions, 
such  capital  cannot  be  made  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  owners  in  their  com- 
mercial or  manufacturing  business,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  so  locked  up.  The  best 
proof  of  the  want  of  capital  is  the  high  rate 
of  interest.  Some  hon.  Gentlemen  have 
remarked  that  the  high  rate  of  interest 
is  a  complete  proof  of  a  deficiency  in  the 
circulation.  This  is  one  of  those  mis- 
takes which  I  should  not  have  expected  to 
be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  perfectly  notorious  that 
a  high  rate  of  interest  often  exists  when  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  notes  in  circulation,  and 
a  low  rate  of  interest  when  the  circulation 
is  limited.  If  the  history  of  the  circula- 
tion were  traced  for  the  last  few  years,  it 
would  be  found  that  a  high  rate  of  interest 
nearly  as  often  coexisted  with  a  low  amount 
of  circulation,  as  a  low  rate  of  interest  with 
an  extended  amount  of  circulation.  But 
the  prevalence  of.  a  high  rate  of  interest 
does  prove  that  there  is  not  ready  and 
available  at  the  time,  for  the  purposes  of 
those  who  need  it,  the  capital  which  they 
want  to  borrow;  and  they  are  therefore 
willing  to  pay  a  high .  rate  for  the  use  of 
it :  such .  has  been  the  case  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year.  If  there  is,  ns  I 
believe  to  be  the  case  at  present,  a  defi- 
ciency of  capital  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  mer- 
chants for  carrying  on  their  trade,  and  of 
the  manufacturers  for  the  production  of 
their  goods,  and  also  for  meeting  the  calls 
on  railroad  shares,  from  too  much  of  the 
floating  capital  of  the  country  having  been 
already  invested  in  those  undertakings,  or 
advanced  on  railroad  debentures,  the  House 
may  be  assured  that  the  deficiency  will 
not  be  supplied  by  an  issue  either  of  51. 
notes  or  of  11,  notes.  They  constitute 
circulation,  not  capital.  It  is  capital,  and 
not  circulation,  which  is  required,  and  ca- 
pital is  not  created  merely  by  an  issue  of 
paper.  The  main  and  prominent  cause  of 
the  pressure,  however,  is  the  want  of  food. 
That  is  an  indisputable  fact;  and  when  it 
is  considered  what  quantities  of  food  have 
been  imported  in  tne  course  of  the  last 
twelve  months,  to  say  that  the  pressure  is 
not  properly  attributable  to  such  a  cause. 
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does  seem  the  most  extraordinary  delusion 
under  which  a  noble  Lord  or  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman could  labour.  The  noble  Lord 
talked  of  the  importation  of  foreign  clocks 
and  other  articles  which  form  a  compa- 
ratively insignificant  part  of  the  trade  of 
the  country,  and  kept  in  the  background 
the  immense  importations  of  food.  The 
loss  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland  has  been  estimated  at  16,000,000^. ; 
but  that  is  far  below  the  mark;  for,  be- 
sides the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  that 
country,  there  has  been  a  considerable  de- 
ficiency in  the  crops  of  barley  and  oats. 
Nor  was  the  failure  of  the  crops  confined 
to  Ireland;  potatoes  have  failed  to  a  great 
extent  in  England  and  Scotland.  So  have 
the  oat,  barley,  and  bean  crops;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  the  produce  even  of  the  wheat 
crop,  when  thrashed  out,  has  not  equalled 
the  expectations  which  were  entertained 
at  the  time  of  harvest ;  and  the  deficiency 
of  the  other  ordinary  articles  of  food  must 
have  caused  a  larger  consumption  than  usual 
of  wheat.  The  quantity  of  corn,  therefore, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  import  into  this 
kingdom,  could  not  but  be  very  consider- 
able. The  quantity  actually  imported  does 
exceed  all  the  calculations  made  by  the 
most  sanguine.  But  it  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  not  only  have  large  quantities 
of  grain  been  imported,  but  the  prices  have 
been  very  considerably  enhanced  by  the 
competition  of  other  countries.  France, 
Portugal,  Prussia,  the  German  States  on 
the  Rhine,  are  all  competitors  for  supplies 
of  grain  for  food.  Though  in  most  cases 
this  country  has  been  first  in  the  market, 
and  has  obtained  by  far  the  largest  sup- 
plies, yet  it  must  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
largeness  of  those   supplies.     Then   the 

?uestion  arises,  how  is  the  price  to  be  paid? 
t  is  for  a  time  paid  in  gold.  But  it  must 
ultimately  be  paid  in  goods,  as  even  the 
hon.  Member  for  Huntingdon  admits — in 
the  manufactured  produce  of  the  country; 
because  every  country  must  pay  for  what 
it  obtains  with  its  own  produce.  There 
has  been  hitherto  payment,  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  in  gold;  but  there  are 
favourable  signs  as  to  the  prospect  of  de- 
mand for  our  goods,  and  I  hope  that  the 
period  of  paying  in  our  own  manufactures, 
instead  or  in  gold,  is  at  hand.  The  ex- 
changes are  turning  in  favour  of  this  coun- 
try. Every  packet  from  America  brings 
accounts  of  improved  quotations.  By  the 
last  packet,  inteUigence  has  been  received 
that  the  exchange  had  risen  from  106|  to 
107.     At  this  rate  it  is  not  worth  while  to 


send  gold  to  America.  Sooner  or  later, 
I  repeat,  payment  must  be  made  for  the 
supplies  of  grain  received  in  this  country 
in  its  own  manufactures.  If  that  which 
is  the  commencement  of  the  real  payment 
is  postponed,  matters  will  only  be  made 
worse.  The  sooner  the  real  payment  be- 
gins the  better;  for  then  the  pressure  on 
our  own  resources  will  be  lessened.  It 
is  stated  that  there  are  no  large  stocks  of 
goods  in  this  country.  So  much  the  bet- 
ter for  the  men  who  are  employed  in  ma- 
nufacturing goods.  If  large  orders,  as  I 
am  informed,  are  arriving  from  America, 
the  time  may  not  be  so  distant  when  the 
aspect  of  matters  will  be  changed.  The 
noble  Lord  talked  of  the  men  working 
short  time.  I  hope  this  will  not  long  be 
the  case,  and  that  employment  will  become 
more  general.  I  shall  indeed  be  sorry, 
if  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  passes  into  a  law,  that  the 
power  of  producing  goods  should  be  dimi- 
nished precisely  at  the  time  when  it  is 
most  desirable  to  increase  our  means  of 
payment  in  manufactured  articles.  Al- 
though, however,  there  are  these  symp- 
toms of  improvement,  I  should  not  think 
myself  justified  If  I  said  that  I  did  not  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  have  hard  times  to  go 
through.  I  should  feel  myself  as  little 
justified  in  encouraging  sanguine  hopes  as 
in  exciting  gloomy  anticipations.  It  is 
impossible  that  so  great  a  visitation  as  has 
overtaken  the  country  can  occur  with* 
out  bringing  privation  upon  all.  I  have 
not  so  little  confidence  in  the  energy  and 
stubborn  perseverance  of  Englishmen  as  to 
apprehend  that  they  will  be  subdued  and 
overborne.  It  is  our  duty  to  bear  with 
resignation  the  visitation  which  has  been 
infiicted  on  us.  We  must  do  our  utmost  to 
alleviate  the  distress  of  those  who  are  most 
exposed  to  suffering;  and  above  all,  we 
must  beware  of  doing  anything  which  might 
endanger  the  prospect  of  a  certain  supply 
of  food.  The  noble  Lord  indicated  an 
opinion  that  we  ought  to  prevent  our  com 
from  being  exported.  So  fatal  a  mistake  as 
that  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  grain 
could  not  be  committed.  So  long  as  those 
who  send  corn  to  this  country  are  allowed 
freely  to  export  it,  England  will  be  the 
dep6t  of  cofn  for  the  whole  Continent;  and 
grain  will  be  exported  from  it,  or  not, 
according  to  the  state  of  prices  in  different 
countries.  But  this  great  advantage  we 
gain  to  ourselves  by  this  conduct,  that  we 
ensure  the  possession  of  the  supplies  in  our 
warehouses,  at  our  own  door,  and  c^n  araO 
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ourselves  of  them  to  a  certainty  on  paying 
the  price  which  can  he  ohtained  in  the 
general  market.     If  any  prohihition  is  im- 
posed  upon  exports   of  grain,  corn   will 
go  elsewhere;  it  will  not  he  accumulated 
here,  and  we  should  lose  the  advantage  of 
having  it  in  the  country  to  meet  our  wants 
when  necessary.     Other  expedients  have 
heen  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
relief  in  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
to  which,  however,  I  will  not  refer  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night.     The  one  great  ex- 
pedient at  which  hon.    Gentlemen   have 
pointed  in  this  dehate,  is  the  alteration 
of  the  currency.     I  helieve  that  we  could 
do  nothing  so  unfortunate  as  to  take  a  step 
which  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  aggra- 
vate the   pressure  on  all  classes  of  the 
community.     If  we  were  to  hegin  tam- 
pering with  the  currency,  we  should  add  to 
the  causes  of  pressure  already  existing  an 
element  of  uncertainty  which  would  affect 
all  mercantile   arrangements,   and  which 
would  produce   the   still  worse   effect  of 
raising  the  price  of  food   and  of  other 
articles  of  consumption.     If  we  were  hy 
such  a  measure  to  alter  the  value  of  every 
article  in  the  United  Kingdom,  disturh  the 
prices  of  goods  and  the  wages  of  labour, 
and   derange   commercial  transactions  of 
every  sort  and  kind  from  one  end  of  the 
Country  to  the  other;  if  we  voluntarily  and 
deliberately  add  this  element  of  confusion 
and  distraction  to  all  that  press  upon  us 
already,  we   should  voluntarily  and  deli- 
berately increase  an  amount  of  distress  and 
of  difficulty  already  existing,  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  calculate  the  magnitude,  and 
which  it  may  require  all  our  patience  to 
bear,  and  all  our  exertions  even  to  mitigate. 
Mb.  HENLEY  thought  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  followed  the  example  and  act- 
ed on  the  tactics  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
on  that  side  of  the  House.     He  had  led 
them  away  from  the  main  question,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech, 
and  had  brought  into  the  discussion  the 
value  of  the  standard  of  1819,  and  the 
question  of  tampering  with  the  currency — 
a  plan  that  had  been  too  successfully  em- 
ployed in  every  discussion  of  this  kind;  m 
the  same  way,  fishermen  muddled  the  wa- 
ter, that  the  fish  might  not  see  what  they 
were  doing.     He  did  not  understand  any 
alteration  of  the  currency  except  paying 
15^.  in  the  pound  instead  of  20s.     If  it 
came  to  that,  they  had  better  do  it  openly; 
but  it  had  not  come  to  that,  and  he  felt  no 
wish  of  the  sort.     He  must  say,  that  on 
this  occasion  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as 


well  as  other  hon.  Gentlemen,  had  singu- 
larly evaded  the  one  question  the  country 
wanted  to  have  solved.  Everybody  ad- 
mitted there  was  a  great  demand  for  mo- 
ney in  consequence  of  the  construction  of 
railroads  and  the  high  price  of  food.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  had  ex- 
pressly stated  the  failure  of  the  supply  of 
food  as  the  great  cause  of  the  pressure; 
though  he  was  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  have  attributed  it  to  other 
causes,  the  noble  Lord  only  named  other 
causes  as  being  added  to  the  great  one, 
and  aggravating  the  pressure.  But  men 
were  asking  themselves  this — with  trade 
admitted  to  be  in  a  healthy  state,  with  no 
speculative  purchases,  with  the  prices  of 
food  natural — for,  though  high,  they  were 
raised  by  tho  scarcity  of  produce — why 
was  it,  with  9,000,000?.  of  gold  in  the 
Bank,  business  was  strangled,  and  could 
not  move?  That  was  the  question  every 
one  was  asking,  and  no  one  who  had  yet 
spoken  had  attempted  to  answer  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  a  former  occasion 
said  the  Bill  of  1844  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it;  he  denied  having  ever  said  any- 
thing against  the  Bank;  but  in  his  speech 
that  night  he  had  nearly  repeated  his  for- 
mer staiement.  Then  he  wished  the  House 
not  to  confound  the  banking  department  of 
the  Bank  of  England  with  the  issue  de- 
partment; he  wished  they  were  separated^ 
and  then  there  would  be  no  confusion  about 
them.  He  (Mr.  Henley)  thought  there 
was  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  other  hon.  Gentlemen. 
The  real  question  was,  had  the  fixing  a 
certain  limit  to  the  notes  the  Bank  of 
England  might  issue  on  securities,  proved 
satisfactory  to  the  trading  interests  of  the 
country?  They  had  introduced  into  this 
debate  every  subject  that  could  lead  the 
mind  away  from  the  question,  the  con- 
vertibility of  notes,  the  taking  gold  to 
the  Mint,  and  having  it  coined  into  sove- 
reigns, which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter:  the  question  was,  what  ought  to 
be  the  issue  on  securities  ?  It  was  said, 
the  Bill  had  secured  a  convertible  paper 
currency  —  on  what  principle  ?  The 
most  solvent  party  in  the  State  issued 
14,000,000?.  on  securities;  but  they  allow- 
ed the  country  banks  to  issue  8,000,000Z. 
on  nothing.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
spoke  of  the  run  for  gold  in  1825;  but 
that  run  was  not  on  the  Bank  of  England; 
it  was  on  the  country  banks:  that  run  was 
not  stopped  by  sovereigns;  it  was  stopped 
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by  Bank  of  Es^and  notes.  [The  Chak- 
CELLOR  of  the  Exchequer:  That  is  just 
what  I  said  half  an  hour  ago.]  No;  if  he 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  he 
said  the  object  of  the  Bill  of  1844  was  to 
make  notes  convertible  into  gold,  and  that 
by  that  Bill  they  had  escaped  the  run  of 
1825;  but,  he  repeated,  that  run  was  not 
upon  the  Bank  of  England  at  all :  it  was 
on  the  country  banks,  because  the  public 
had  no  confidence  in  their  notes;  but  they 
were  perfectly  justified  as  soon  as  they 
got  Bank  of  England  notes  for  them.  A 
large  portion  of  the  commencement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  was  occu- 
pied, not  with  a  defence  of  the  Bill,  but  a 
defence  of  himself;  he  said  he  had  been 
censured  for  issuing  deficiency  bills,  and  he 
went  at  great  length  into  the  history  of  the 
transaction.  He  did  not  think  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  more  to  blame  than  all  other 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer;  they  were 
generally  out  at  elbows  by  quarter-day ;  it 
was  "  a  way  they  had,"  and  he  would  say 
no  more  on  the  subject.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  not,  in  a  delicate 
and  insinuating  manner,  censure  the  Bank 
for  not  foreseeing  what  nobody  foresaw. 
In  March  and  February  nobody  suspected 
a  pressure.  Those  capitalists  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
loan,  and  who  were  quite  as  well  informed 
on  money  matters  as  the  Bank  of  England, 
did  not  foresee  it,  or  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  never  have  got  it  at  the  rate 
he  paid  for  it.  He  would  not  have  been 
so  unwise  as  to  reject  the  discount  clauses, 
and  now  have  to  come  down  and  ask  for 
them.  Another  subject  which  had  been 
introduced  into  the  debate,  as  a  sort  of 
puzzle,  was  the  question  of  circulation. 
What  was  wanted  by  the  country  was — if 
he  might  use  the  phrase — a  sort  of  small 
change.  For  what  was  the  circulation  of 
the  countrv  ?  It  was  not  the  19,000.000 
or  20,000,000  of  bank  notes;  it  was  the 
countless  millions  of  bills.  These  repre- 
sented the  capital  and  property  of  the 
country;  the  bank  notes  were  merely  that 
portion  of  it  which  enabled  men  to  ex- 
change the  other  masses  of  capital.  The 
question  with  him,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  was  not  whether  the  Bill  of 
1844  should  be  repealed  wholesale.  He 
believed  that  the  evidence  had  fully  esta- 
blished that  the  issues  of  the  country 
banks  wanted  regulation.  Now,  that  was 
part  of  the  Bill  of  1844.  Men  might  dif- 
fer whether  these  issues  were  regulated 
with  the  degree  of  stringency  which  was 


desFrable.  For  his  part,  he  thought  that 
a  kind  of  bribe  had  been  offered  to  the 
existing  country  banks  to  hold-  their 
tongues,  by  giving  them  a  monopoly  for 
ten  years.  He  put  it  to  the  House,  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  in  such  a  matter  as 
bank  notes  that  they  could  take  the  hard 
and  defined  limit  of  1 4,000,0002. ,  and  say 
that  that  should  be  the  exact  quantity 
which  the  varying  circumstances  of  the 
country  neither  more  nor  less  should 
want?  When  it  was  admitted  that  in 
some  cases  100,0002.  more  might  save  the 
country,  would  they  say  they  would  always 
adhere  to  it?  Suppose  it  should  please 
God  to  inflict  another  bad  harvest  upon  us, 
was  the  Government  prepared  to  maintain 
this  Bill  in  aU  its  stnngency  ?  With  onr 
granaries  completely  empty — with  no  pros- 
pect of  com  for  us — so  far  as  we  knew — 
abroad,  the  right  hon.  Baronet  looked  for- 
ward to  terrible  times  if  it  should  please 
God  not  to  give  us  a  good  harvest.  Were 
the  merchants  and  people  of  this  country 
to  be  told  that  under  no  such  circum- 
stances would  the  Bill  be  relaxed?  No 
human  being  could  predicate  what  the 
harvest  might  be  either  here  or  abroad. 
This  question  must  be  answered  —  were 
the  Government  to  reserve  the  power  in 
their  hands  to  relax  the  Bill  if  they  should 
see  cause,  or  were  they  prepared  to  stand 
by  it  under  all  circumstances  ?  It  had 
been  stated  by  merchants  in  that  House, 
that  at  that  very  moment  their  orders  for 
com  were  suspended  because  they  could 
not  negotiate  their  bills.  The  question 
was  one  from  which  they  could  not  escape. 
The  Government  must  be  prepared  to  look 
it  fairly  in  the  face.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  were  anxious  to  pay  20«.  in  the  pound. 
He  recorded  his  vote  in  1844,  that  it  was 
an  unwise  thing  to  attempt  to  fix  a  definite 
limit  to  that  which  could  not  be  closely 
defined.  It  was  his  firm  and  deliberate 
opinion,  that  if  a  second  bad  harvest  should 
occur,  they  would  be  forced  to  break  through 
this  Bill ;  and  if  they  looked  back  to  for- 
mer experience,  they  would  find  that  it 
often  happened  that  a  bad  harvest  did  not 
come  singly;  on  the  contrary,  it  frequently 
happened  that  there  were  two  or  three  bad 
harvests  consecutively.  He  prayed  to  God 
it  might  not  be  so  at  the  present  time:  bat 
they  were  never  sure  of  what  might  hap- 
pen. With  variotts  degrees  of  intensity 
they  had  quarrelled  with  the  discretion  of 
the  Bank.  They  said  that  the  Bank  was 
not  to  be  trasted,  and  that  it  was  neece- 
sary  to  place  its  iaanes  of  paper  in  such  a 
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position  that  it  could  not  abuse  it,  and  that 
the  ensuring  of  the  convertibility  of  bank 
notes  was  the  great  reason  for  bringing 
forward  the  measure  of  1844.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Huntingdon  (Mr.  T.  Baring), 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tam worth  (Sir 
R.  Peel),  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Clithe- 
roe  (Mr.  Cardwell),  had  all  spoken  of  the 
discretion  of  the  Bank.  It  seemed  now 
that  to  render  the  measure  tolerable  they 
were  to  rely  on  the  discretion  of  the  Bank. 
He  did  not  say  they  should  not  speak  of 
that  body;  but  if  the  trade  of  the  country 
was  to  be  made  to  depend  upon  a  judi- 
cious exercise  of  its  discretion,  was  it  wise 
or  prudent  to  fetter  the  directors  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  run  the  risk  of  their  strang- 
ling the  trade  of  the  country?  These 
Tiews  were  not  new  to  him.  He  felt  them 
very  strongly  in  1844,  and  he  felt  them 
strongly  still.  The  vast  amount  of  autho- 
rity which  was  brought  to  bear  in  support 
of  the  measure  of  1844,  and  the  almost 
unanimous  assent  of  the  House  to  it,  car- 
ried it  to  the  country  with  a  great  measure 
of  favour.  He  did  not  think,  however, 
that  the  evidence  of  the  Committee  had 
justified  that  Bill.  He  admitted  that  that 
evidence  had  fully  established  the  fact, 
that  the  issues  of  the  country  banks  re- 
quired to  be  placed  under  control ;  but  the 
propriety  of  limiting  the  circulation  of  the 
bank  of  England  in  the  manner  which  that 
measure  had  done,  was  a  very  different 
question.  He,  for  one,  had  always  doubted 
the  wisdom  of  it;  and  he  hoped  another 
bad  harvest  would  not  give  them  another 
proof  of  its  bad  effects. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee :  to  be  re- 
ported. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  Twelve 
o'clock. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Saturday,  May  15,  1847. 

y iirirrBai]  Public  Bilia— I®  Hanlng  Fiihery  (SeoUind). 
Beported, — ^Loan  Dboount. 

3*  Bod  Tpund ;— Turn^B  RoBdt  (IrdBud);  LuoBtie  Asy- 
lums (IrdBnd). 

Pbtitiomb  Prbbbntid.  By  Mr.  SheridBn,  ftom  Owners 
Bnd  Ooeupiersof  Land  fn  the  County  ot  Donet,  in  CsTOur 
of  the  Agricultural  Tenant-Right  Bill.— By  Mr.  Ark- 
wright  and  other  hon.  Membefs,  tnm  several  plaees,  for 
Regulating  the  QuaUfieation  of  Chemists  and  Druggbts. 
— By  Mr.  P.  Howard,  ftom  Carlisle,  against,  and  hy  Mr. 
Sheridan,  ftom  nano>Forte  Makers  of  London,  in  favour 
of,  tha  Health  of  Towns  BUL— By  Mr.  Hawes,  ftom  a 
great  many  plaees,  in  favour  of  the  Medieal  Rci^tntioo 
and  Medioal  Law  Amendment  BiU. 
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HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  May  17,  1847. 

Mnrirrss.]    Pimuc  Biua— S*  Uuggen's  College  Ineorpo> 

ratiooi  Faelorics. 
8*  and  passed; — Landed  Property  (Irdand). 

PBTirioNB  Pribbmtbo.  From  Factory  Workers  of  Mau- 
diester  and  several  other  plaees,  in  Ikvour  of  the  Fac- 
tories Billt  and  ftom  Dundee  and  Glasgow,  against  the 
same.— From  Ckmfert  and  Kilmaeduagh,  eomplaining  of 
eertatai  Provisions  in  the  Poor  ReUcf  (Ireland)  BilL— 
From  Staines  and  several  other  places,  for  the  Adoption 
of  Measures  for  the  Suppression  of  Seduction  and  Pros- 
titution. 


PUBLIC  GRANARIES. 

The  Earl  of  WINCHILSEA,  pursuant 
to  notice,  rose  to  bring  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing public  granaries.  He  had  every 
reason  to  suppose,  from  the  information  he 
had  received,  that  if  the  coming  harvest 
were  late,  the  quantity  of  com  now  in  the 
country  would  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  people  in  the  meantime.  •  In  the  year 
1835,  he  remembered  that  the  price  of  wheat 
was  as  low  as  35«.  a  quarter;  and  if  public 

franaries  had  been  established  at  that  time, 
,000,000  of  quarters  might  have  been 
bought  for  3,500,0002.,  and  a  sufficient 
stock  might  always  have  been  kept  on 
hand.  What  he  wished,  then,  to  advocate 
was  this — that  there  should  be  national 
granaries  in  the  hands  and  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government,  and  that  as  long 
as  the  agricultural  interests  or  the  com 
trade  should  supply  the  best  quality  of 
wheat  at  a  reasonable  price,  those  grana- 
ries should  be  kept  closed;  but  that  if  the 
time  should  arrive  when,  from  any  danger 
of  the  crops  at  home,  or  unfair  speculation, 
the  corn  traders  should  withhold  a  supply 
at  a  price  at  which  the  great  body  of  the 
labouring  classes  could  afford  to  buy,  then 
the  doors  should  be  opened,  and  the  price 
of  corn  kept  as  level  and  low  as  possible. 
We  could  not  rely  upon  the  harvest:  it 
depended  upon  the  will  and  bounty  of  a 
superior  Power,  and  no  foresight  could 
assure  us  of  an  adequate  supply.  If,  then, 
with  our  existing  scarcity  of  corn,  we  al- 
lowed the  stock  we  now  possessed  to  be 
poured  out  to  the  assistance  of  our  foreign 
neighbours  (and  he  understood  that  within 
the  last  few  days  the  French  Government 
had  bought  in  this  country  flour  and  wheat  to 
a  great  extent),  considering  the  dense  mass 
of  our  population  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  and  in  the  metropolis,  a  frightful 
state  of  things  must  be  the  consequence. 
He  did  not  intend,  however,  to  conclude 
with  any  Motion  on  the  subject,  but  would 
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"be  satisfied  with  having  called  the  attention 
of  the  Government  to  it. 

Earl  GREY  hoped  that  his  noble  Friend 
would  not  think  he  was  in  any  degree 
wanting  in  respect  to  hira  if  he  said  that 
the  subject  to  which  his  noble  Friend  had 
referred^  was  too  large  and  important  to  be 
disposed  of  bj  any  incidental  discussion, 
opeiiing  as  it  did  the  whole  question  of 
free  trade  and  various  other  matters;  and 
that,  as  important  business  stpod  for  that 
evening,  he  was  afraid  it  could  not  then  be 
discussed  with  advantage.  He  would, 
therefore,  abstain  from  making  any  re- 
mark upon  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
Friend;  not  because  he  agreed  with  him,  or 
because  he 'differed  from  him,  but  because 
he  looked  with  great  anxiety  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  thought  that  the  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  discussed  when  more  at- 
tention could  be  given  to  it. 

FACTORY  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  ELLESMERE  said:  In 
rising  to  discharge  the  duty  I  have  under- 
taken of  moving  the  Second  Reading  of 
the  Bill  now  before  your  Lordships  for 
limiting  the  Hours  of  Labour  in  Factories, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  waste  your  Lordships' 
time  with  any  prefatory  matter  of  a  per- 
sonal nature.  I  must,  however,  take  per- 
mission frankly  and  briefly  to  express  my 
regret  that  a  subject  which  has  of  late 
years  excited  so  much  interest  and  discus- 
sion elsewhere,  but  which  has  little  occu- 
Eied  the  direct  attention  of  your  Lordships 
ere,  should  not  have  the  advantage  of 
being  introduced  to  it  by  some  voice  more 
familiar  to  your  Lordships*  ears,  and  by 
some  authority  to  which  your  Lordships  are 
more  accustomed  to  defer.  My  apology  to 
your  Lordships  and  myself  consists  in  the 
circumstance,  that  having  having  taken, 
in  the  discussions  which  the  subject  has 
undergone  in  another  place,  a  part  which, 
however  humble  and  occasional,  was  not 
inconsistent  with  the  task  I  have  now  un- 
dertaken, I  have  been  invited  to  its  per- 
formance by  a  numerous  body  of  those 
who  are  directly  interested  in  ^e  fate  of 
this  measure,  and  who  earnestly  desire  its 
success.  I  must  also  state,  that  I  am  act- 
ing at  the  earnest  desire  of  a  noble  Friend 
of  mine,  of  whom  I  may  say,  as  was  said 
of  certain  great  men  whose  images  were 
missed  in  the  procession  of  the  Roman 
triumph,  that,  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, his  absence  from  either  House  of  Par- 
liament makes  him  even  more  conspicuous- 


ly present  to  the  mind  than  if  he  was  pre- 
sent in  either.  His  labours  on  this  subject, 
from  their  earnest  sincerity  and  singular 
perseverance,  as  well  as  from  substantial 
sacrifices  which  have  attended  them,  at 
least  entitle  him,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
readiest  acq^uiescence  in  his  wishes,  and  to 
the  largest  measure  of  co-operation  and 
support  in  his  views  which  the  opinions 
and  abilities  of  any  friend  of  his  enable 
you  to  afford.  My  Lords,  I  have  spoken 
of  the  subject  of  this  BUI  as  one  wbich» 
comparatively  speaking,  has  occupied  little 
of  your  Lordships*  time  and  attention.  I 
have,  nevertheless,  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  I  am  not  under  the  difficulty  of 
recommending  to  your  Lordships  the  adop- 
tion of  any  new  principle  of  legislation, 
and  still  less  of  any  origination  in  this 
House  of  any  proposition  whatever.  My 
Lords,  the  measures  now  proposed  for  your 
acceptance  have  originated  in  far  different 
quarters  than  in  the  mind  of  one  so  little 
entitled  to  your  Lordships*  attention  as 
myself.  They  have  originated  in  the 
crowded  receptacles  of  human  labour — ^they 
have  been  elaborated  in  the  factory  and 
the  alley,  amid  the  whirl  of  machinery, 
and  in  those  long  rows  of  lodging  houses 
which  grow  up  around  the  giant  chimneys 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  This  BUI 
has  its  root  in  the  stem  experience  of  the 
husband  and  the  father.  From  this  hum- 
ble, but,  I  am  sure  in  your  Lordships* 
view,  not  contemptible  seed,  the  idea  has 
mounted  upwards  in  the  shape  of  such  pe- 
titions as  those  which  have  encumbered 
your  Lordships'  Table.  Men  of  higher 
education — ^men  whose  lives  are  one  pro- 
fessional and  praetieal  exercise  of  pfaumn- 
thropy,  have  assisted  the  progress  of  the 
measure  to  the  ears  of  the  LegislaUire  by 
their  sanction  and  their  advocacy;  madieal 
men  in  every  branch  of  practice,  clergy- 
men of  every  religious  persuasion.  Spring- 
ing from  such  a  source,  founded  on  such  a 
basis  of  feeling  and  opinion,  it  has  made 
its  way  through  much  difficulty  against 
powerful  opposition,  till  it  has  obtained  the 
sanction  of  an  influential  portion  of  the 
Cabinet,  of  a  conclusive  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  so  supported  and 
recommended,  has  reached  the  Table  of 
your  Lordships*  House.  I  stale  these 
things,  my  Lords,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  any  one  of  your  Lordships  to  ab* 
dicate  yoor  privilege  of  free  diseossion  or 
of  deliberate  judgment.  Latest  and  least 
of  the  accessions  to  your  Lordships*  House, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  signaliie  my  first  en- 
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deavour  at  addressing  jour  Lordships  by 
proposing  an j  surrender  of  your  indepen- 
dence,  any  infraction  of  your   privileges. 
Considering,  however,  the  nature  of  the 
question  at  issue — considering  that  in  the 
majorities  which  have  sanctioned  this  mea- 
sure  elsewhere — considering   that   every 
debateable  point  has  been  argued  elsewhere 
by  men  who  have  stood  on  their  own  weary 
feet  at  the  mule,  and  pieced  the  thread 
with  their  own  hands,  and  who,  by  the 
strong  exercise  of  that  strong  intelligence 
which  appears  to  me  an  indigenous  plant 
of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England, 
by  their  perseverance  in  honest  industry, 
have  raised  themselves  to  the  House  of 
Commons — I  ask  you  this  at  least — I  ask 
you  to  receive  this  Bill  with  something  of 
that  primd  facie  deference  with  which, 
some  months  ago,  I  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  have  received 
some  measure  of  equity  law  perchance, 
which  had  come  down  to  that  House,  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  ordeal  of  those  legal 
minds  which  adorn  and  instruct,  and  in  such 
measures  greatly  govern  your  Lordships* 
deliberations.     My  Lords,  the  principle  of 
this  Bill  has  been  impugned,  as  involving 
legislative  interference  with  the  rights  of 
capital  and  labour.     I  might  slur  over  this 
objection  on  the  ground  of  repeated  prece- 
dent.    In  the  House  of  Commons  I  would 
do  so ;  but  addressing  your  Lordships,  who 
have  been  less  engaged  with  the  subject, 
I  think  it  more  respectful  briefly  to  attempt 
my  own  vindication  on  this  head.     I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  presume  out  of  their 
own  ignorance  or  idleness  to  cast  reflec- 
tions on  the  acute  and  laborious  men  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  science  of 
political  economy,  nor  am  I  a  sceptic  as  to 
the  general  validity  of  the  main  tenets  of 
that  school,  nor  an  impugner  of  the  truths 
which  it  professes  to  have  demonstrated. 
I  am  prepared,  however,  if  necessary,  to 
contend  that  I  am  advocating  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy  at  all.     I  do  not  wish  to  enter  at 
length  on  such  debateable  ground,  but  I 
would  much  rather  refer  your  Lordships  to 
an  argument  which  you  will  find  in  the 
debates,  delivered  by  a  noble  Earl  now  on 
the  Ministerial  bench,  who  drew  tbe  just 
distinction  between  restrictions  on  labour 
and  capital  devised  to  increase  wealth,  and 
those  intended  for   other    purposes  —  to 
guard   against  want  and  physical  evils. 
My  Lords,  I  dislike  a  meddling  Govern- 
ment.    I  believe,  with  him,  that  for  the 
creation  of  the  greatest  producible  wealth 


in  any  given  community,  and  therefore  for 
the  widest  diffusion  of  that  material  well- 
being  which  attends  the  production  of 
wealth,  the  policy  of  abstinence  from  legis- 
lative meddling  is  the  surest  policy;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  any  one 
who  departs  from  that  policy  to  assign  dis- 
tinct grounds  for  his  justification.  The 
master  manufacturer  and  the  operative 
have  both  a  right,  I  admit  it,  to  say  to  me, 
**  you  are  interfering  with  my  free  action, 
you  are  selecting  mine  from  a  crowd  of 
other  occupations,  to  make  it  the  subject 
of  experimental  legislation.  I  claim  an 
explanation.  I  demand  an  exceptional 
reason  for  your  conduct."  My  Lords,  I 
find  that  justification,  as  most  of  your 
Lordships  will  anticipate,  in  the  inherent, 
inalienable  tendencies  of  that  agent  which 
Watt^  forced  into  the  service  of  man,  as 
applied  to  the  four  great  branches  of  our 
textile  industry  which  come  under  the  pro* 
visions  of  this  Bill :  I  mean  the  tendency, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  attract  to  its  minis- 
tration the  labour  of  those  whom  in  respect 
of  age  or  sex,  or  both,  nature  never  in* 
tended  for  hard  and  continuous  labour) 
and,  next,  in  its  tendency  to  make  thai 
labour  continuous,  and  unceasing,  and  pro- 
tracted, to  a  limit  of  physical  and  mental 
endurance,  which,  in  my  opinion,  no  Chris- 
tian Legislature  can  see  its  subjects  ap- 
proach without  acknowledging  the  duty  of 
interfering — if  it  can  interfere — ^for  their 
relief  and  protection.  It  is  on  this  ground, 
my  Lords,  that,  finding  as  I  do  with  regard 
to  these  branches  of  industry,  the  me.ans 
and  opportunity  of  interference,  I  claim 
the  right  to  exercise  them.  I  say,  my 
Lords,  finding  the  means  and  opportunity, 
for  this  also  is  an  essential  element  of 
practical  interference,  and  is  my  reply  to 
an  argument,  which,  though  often  used, 
is,  I  think,  singularly  inconclusive — to  a 
course  of  reasoning  very  commonly  adopted 
towards  any  man  who  is  hunting  down  a 
particular  grievance,  and  which  endeavours 
to  divert  his  attention  by  pointing  out  fifty 
other  objects  in  pursuit.  My  Lords,  there 
is  doubtless  enough  of  abuse  and  misery 
and  oppression  in  the  world  to  make  a 
sentimental  or  flighty  philanthropist  fold 
his  arms  in  despair.  My  Lords,  I  invite 
your  Lordships  to  interfere  with  these  large 
collective  aggregations  of  labour,  because 
theory  and  experience  tell  me  you  can  do 
so  with  effect — because  they  are  open  to 
inspection,  and  capable  of  control — because 
you  can  do  much  to  prevent  abuse,  and,  if 
the  hard  necessity  arise,  to  punish  it.     I 
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am  aware  that  this  very  feature  of  the  case 
has  been  alleged  as  a  reason  for  non-inter- 
ference ;  it  has  been  said  that  the  factory 
system  is  the  very  department  of  our  in- 
dustry in  which  abuse  and  oppression  are 
most  discoverable,  and  can  least  escape  de- 
tection. We  have  been  repeatedly  told 
that  we  take  an  unphilosophical  view  of 
the  effects  of  the  use  of  machinery;  that  it 
is  the  great  diminisher  of  the  sum  of  men- 
tal and  physical  labour,  the  fertile  source 
of  leisure  and  contentment;  and  that  we 
should  be  cautious  how  we  meddle  with  its 
operations.  I  admit  these  facts;  but  I 
demand  your  Lordships'  attention  to  some 
further  facts  connected  with  the  employ- 
ment of  that  fixed  and  expansive  capital, 
into  the  scope  and  effect  of  which  it  be- 
comes a  duty  from  which,  as  a  legislator, 
I  cannot  shrink  from  inquiring.  There  is, 
in  my  opinion,  no  grander  result  of  human 
intelligence  than  a  large  cotton  mill ;  but 
I  say  this  of  it,  that  from  the  moment  its 
engine  is  started,  raised  by  the  capital  and 
governed  by  the  will  of  the  acute  and  en- 
terprising individual  who  sits  in  its  office, 
it  becomes  the  direct  interest  of  that  pre- 
siding genius  that  its  motions  should  be  as 
unceasing  and  continuous  as  human  con- 
trivance can  make  them — that  there  is  no 
part  of  that  vast  system  of  wheels  and 
levers  which  can  rest  without  loss,  or,  in 
the  ordinary  and  average  course  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  pursue  its  motions  with- 
out gain .  The  human  labour  attached  hand 
and  foot  to  that  system,  for  the  most  part, 
admits  not  of  relays. .  What  is  the  natural, 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  ?  Whv, 
that  which  has  resulted — that  with  whicn, 
step  by  step,  gradually,  cautiously,  effec- 
tually, and  successfully,  you  have  been 
endeavouring  for  thirty  years  to  moderate 
and  curtail,  in  wise  defiance  of  the  stated 
principles  of  political  economy.  That  the 
strong  impulse  of  gain  is  placed  in  direct 
and  dangerous  antagonism  with  the  claims 
of  humanity — that  it  almost  invariably  pre- 
vails in  the  struggle,  as  for  a  time  it  was 
left,  and  if  left  to  itself,  unchecked  and 
imcontrolled,  it  reduces  a  part  of  your 
population  to  the  condition  of  slavery,  un- 
mitigated by  that  interest  in  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  party  which  does  operate 
on  the  slave-owner  of  Carolina.  My  Lords, 
such  things  have  been;  to  prevent  them  you 
have  repeatedly  interferea,  and  your  exer- 
tions have  not  been  in  vain.  Now,  my  Lords, 
does  the  same  reason  hold  good  with  other 
departments  of  human  industry  in  which 
machinery  of  human  contrirance  ia  less  con- 


cerned? I  say  machinery  of  human  con- 
trivance, for  I  hold  that,  in  some  sense,  the 
earth  itself  is  a  machine— that  the  clod  of 
the  valley  in  which  you  drop  the  germ  of 
future  vegetation  is  as  much  a  machine  as 
that  in  which  you  deposit  your  portions  of 
raw  cotton.  In  another  place,  my  Lords, 
I  took  the  liberty  of  telling  the  lords  of 
the  soil,  that  in  this  point  of  view  I  con- 
sidered them  as  monster  manufacturers; 
and  I  re-assert  that  opinion  here.  Your 
Lordships,  in  the  management  of  heredi- 
tary estates  which  have  descended  to  you 
from  the  Conquest,  are  connected  with 
machinery  as  well  as  Mr.  Greg;  but,  my 
Lords,  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
machinery  of  God*s  contrivance  and  that 
of  his  creatures.  The  earth  will  work 
alone,  in  the  silence  of  night,  under  the 
stars  of  heaven,  unlit  by  your  gas,  unfed 
by  your  fires,  admitting  at  intervals,  which 
nature  indicates,  the  regulated  assistance 
of  man,  taking  him  into  partnership,  but 
with  no  direct  tendencies  to  make  him  its 
slave.  Such,  my  Lords,  are  the  considera- 
tions which  have  induced  me  to  overcome 
the  repugnance  I  individually  entertain  to 
meddling  with  concerns  which,  from  their 
magnitude  and  complexity,  I  dread  to  ap- 
proach. If  they  act  upon  your  Lordships* 
minds,  as  they  have  acted  upon  mine,  as 
they  have  already,  in  repeated  instances* 
acted  upon  the  Legislature  at  large,  the 
question  of  principle  is  disposed  of,  and  we 
enter  upon  the  more  delicate  and  practical 
consideration  of  the  degree  to  which  we 
shall  extend  our  interference.  My  Lords, 
after  long  discussion,  after  repeated  con- 
sideration, the  House  of  Commons  has  de- 
cided, so  far  as  that  branch  of  the  Legisla- 
ture can  decide,  that  the  labour  of  women 
and  young  persons  under  18  years  of  age 
shall  be  limited  to  ten  hours  of  work,  ex- 
clusive of  the  two  which  are  necessary  for 
refreshment.  I  am  bound  to  state,  though 
no  one  of  your  Lordships  can  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  from  the  necessary  inter- 
mixture of  the  hands  of  different  ages  and 
sexes  in  the  operations  of  the  manufacture, 
this  provision  will  include  in  its  indirect 
operation  those  whom  it  does  not  directly 
affect.  Adult  man  is  not  affected  directly 
by  it;  but  I  can  by  no  means  avail  myself 
of  that  circumstance  in  arguing  as  to  the 
real  effect  of  the  measure;  well  knowing 
this,  the  adult  population  of  the  maoufae- 
turing  districts  so  far  from  shrinking  from 
the  consequences,  is  to  an  enoonoas  extent 
interested  in  its  acceptation  by  your  Lord- 
ships.   I  believe  thai  an  overwhelmiDg  ma* 
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joritj  of  it  IB  at  this  moment  trembling  with 
expectation,  perhaps  with  just  apprehen- 
sion, that  the  cause  they  support  may 
suffer  prejudice  from  my  own  incapacity 
as  an  advocate.  I  do  not  state  this  as  an 
argument  to  your  Lordships — I  admit  it — 
but  as  a  subordinate  consideration  to  my- 
self. I  think  it  an  unquestionable  colla- 
teral advantage  that  its  acceptance  will 
realize  hopes  which  have  been  entertained 
and  fostered  since  the  attempt  of  the  late 
Sir  R.  Peel,  in  1815,  whose  measure, 
which  was  on  the  verge  of  completion,  was 
nearly  a  fac- simile  of  the  present.  I  think 
it  a  vast  advantage  that  it  will  put  a  close 
to  a  peaceful  and  orderly,  but  an  intense 
and  peculiar  a^tation;  but  I  do  not  state 
this  as  a  reason  for  influencing  your  Lord- 
ships* better  judgments.  I  think  a  Bill, 
suppoi'ted  by  such  majorities  in  the  House 
of  Commons  entitled  to  much  respect;  but 
I  am  not  here  to  register  the  decisions  of 
that  House,  or  to  induce  your  Lordships 
to  do  so.  I  accept  this  measure  because 
we  And,  after  some  hesitation — after  lis- 
tening much,  and  thinking  much,  and 
speaking  a  little,  I  think  it  a  beneficial 
bargain,  by  which  the  parties  to  be  affect- 
ed will  obtain  certain  advantages  of  incal- 
culable importance  to  them,  at  a  risk  of 
certain  sacrifices  which  it  is  not  possible 
precisely  to  calculate,  but  which  will  leave 
at  the  least  the  balance  of  advantage 
largely  in  favour  of  those  who  have  to 
ma^e  them.  Two  main  objections  have 
been  taken  to  the  measure,  two  principal 
and  inevitable  consequences  have  been 
held  out  as  certain  to  ensue.  It  is  said 
that,  by  striking  off  a  twelfth  from  the 
time  during  which,  when  employment  is 
rife,  you  are  at  present  able  to  labour, 
you  will  either  diminish  wages  or  cause 
defeat  from  foreign  competition.  I  am 
not  bound  throughout  to  argue  with  those 
who  predict  both  these  consequences,  be- 
cause I  think  the  one  consequence  lost  in 
connexion  with  the  other.  For  the  first  of 
these  consequences  I  have  always  advised 
those  with  whom  I  had  been  in  communi- 
cation to  be  prepared,  and  I  have  certainly 
always  received  the  advice  that,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability,  they  had  counted  the 
cost  and  were  prepared  on  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  their  families  to  encounter  it. 
I  am  not  fond  of  prophesying  in  matters  of 
this  description;  but  if  on  the  one  hand  I 
am  not  prepared  to  risk  my  reputation  for 
accuracy  on  a  calculation  of  the  exact 
effect  upon  wages,  on  the  other,  I  ask 
any  man  to  favour  me  with  a  calculation 
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of  the  amount  of  actual  domestic  economy 
which  may  be  effected  by  the  mother  of 
three  children  who  returns  to  her  home 
two  hours  sooner  than  at  present.  I 
cannot  calculate  this,  because  I  cannot 
sew — I  cannot  darn  —  I  cannot  wash — 
and  I  cannot  cook — still  less  can  I  calcu- 
late the  evanescent  quantities,  the  social 
effects  of  leisure  and  repose  to  the  mind,  or 
lay  down  in  advance  statistical  results  on 
bodily  health  or  longevity.  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  average  sum  total 
of  these  elements,  if  they  could  be  calcu- 
lated, would  show  a  set-off  to  any  probable 
diminution  of  money  wages,  which  will  one 
day  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  co- 
operated in  passing  this  measure.  On  this 
subject  I  must  also  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  another  circumstance — ^the 
deductions  are  made,  when  the  article  is 
brought  in  by  the  operative,  for  waste  and 
spoil.  My  Lords,  from  such  information 
as  I  can  obtain,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
nine-tenths  of  that  spoiled  will  arise  in  the 
last  weary  hours  of  the  operative's  present 
average  toil.  I  have  never  met  with  any 
man  of  any  class,  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject, who  has  not  laid  much  stress  on  this 
circumstance.  I  pass,  my  Lords,  to  the 
question  of  foreign  competition.  I  do  not 
profess  to  receive  with  indifference,  from 
men  for  whose  station,  acquirements,  and 
abilities  I  have  profound  respect,  their 
ideas  on  this  subject;  but  I  am  consoled  by 
the  reflection  that  no  step  has  been  taken 
in  this  matter  which  has  not  been  preceded 
by  similar  warnings  of  ruin,  and  similar 
threats  of  emigration  by  them,  which  I 
doubt  not  have  assailed  many  of  your 
Lordships  as  they  have  assailed  me.  And 
yet,  my  Lords,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper 
which  shows  that  England  has  yet  held  her 
own  against  the  competition  of  the  world, 
and  wluch  leads  me  to  think  that  if  she  is 
allowed  to  suffer  decay.  It  will  originate 
rather  in  a  diminished  supply  of  the  raw 
material  than  in  any  legislation  which,  'for 
the  sake  of  the  highest  interests  of  huma- 
nity, we  may  have  consented  to  adopt.  My 
Lords,  I  must  say  that  the  language  of 
some  of  these  parties  has  varied  very  much 
with  circumstances,  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  I  am  addressing  many  now  who 
retain,  through  evil  report  and  good,  the 
opinions  which  they  have  uniformly  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  restrictions  on  the  free 
importation  of  com;  but  I  doubt  whether 
the  sternest  adherent  to  that  system  would 
not  admit  that,  whilst  those  restrictions 
existed,  the  case  of  the  master  manufac- 
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tnrer,  u  on  opponent  to  this  Bill,  did  not 
present  a  di^ultj  in  the  way  of  limiting 
the  hours  of  labour.  My  Lords,  I  speak 
for  myself  at  least,  and  say  I  had  no  ocea- 
siou  to  broach  what  was  then  nrged  by  the 
millowner.  From  what  I  hate  lately  heard, 
I  can  hardly  believe  that  the  old  com  law 
and  the  duty  on  raw  cotton  are  not  still  on 
the  Statute-book.  I  look  for  them  there  in 
Tsin ;  but  I  also  listen  in  Tain  for  a  repe- 
tition of  language  which  was  used  at  the 
period  when  a  struggle  was  going  on  for 
their  removal.  Then  the  grievance  and 
the  eril  of  long  hours  were  admitted; 
then  the  factory  delegates  were  told,  it  i» 
true,  that  overwork  is  decreasing  your 
stature,  but  do  not  agitate  for  the  im- 
mediate alteration  of  those  laws.  Join  us 
in  agitating  to  remove  the  real  obstacle  to 
that  meaaure,  and  that  removed  yon  shall 
gain  your  object  at  least  with  our  consent, 
if  not  with  that  active  oo-operation  which 
might  be  too  much  to  expect.  My  Lords, 
such  was  the  nature  of  the  language— and 
I  have  proofs  of  it — used  by  some  Gentle- 
men, wno,  doubtless  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  in  the  ardour  of  pursuit  of  a  great 
political  object,  thought  and  intended  what 
they  said,  but  who  now  discover  that  free 
trade  and  relief  from  duty  is  no  guarantee 
against  the  danger,  and  is  not  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a  palliative  of  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition.  My  Lords,  I  believe  that 
from  a  concoorse  of  circumstances  pecuhar 
to  the  character  of  this  nation,  England  is 
in  a  condition  to  set  an  example  to  the 
world  in  this  matter,  as  she  has  done  in 
others ;  that  she  is  able  to  do  right  and 
fear  not;  and,  more  than  this,  that  her  ex- 
ample will  he  followed,  and  that  foreign 
statesmen  who  may  not  be  disposed  '-  '-' 
low  it  will  be  pressed  by  that  influence  oi 
public  feeling  and  opinion  which  is  acting 
upon  ourselves.  If  I  look  to  Prussia,  I 
see  the  evidence  already  on  record  in  the 
acts  of  her  Qovemment;  and  I  find  that 
the  proceedings  of  that  Government  were 
directly  founded  on  that  ciample  of  Eng- 
land which  I  trust  will  still  prevail.  I 
know  nothing  in  the  character  of  the 
French  nation  which  induces  me  to  sup- 
pose that  public  feeling  will  be  far  behind 
our  own  in  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. I  have  in  my  hand  at  this  moment 
Boroe  reason  to  think  that  French  states- 
men are  directing  their  attention  to  what 
is  passing  in  England,  and  are  looking  on 
in  a  spirit  of  approbation.  It  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Ashley  by  Btnn  Chtriaa 
Dupin: — 


■'P»ri.,Mir3,  1847. 

M7  Lord — Can  I  inquire  from  jaaz  kmdncu 

to  know  wbeCher  the  third  reading  of  tlie  Ten 

Uonn  Bill  ahall  soon  take  place,  and  wheth^  thti 

■hall  likely  pau  into  the  Bonis  of  Loids 

before  the  end  of  thii  Seuion  1 

I  have  now  to  write  a  report  for  a  new  law 

relating  to  the  protection  of  children  in  oar  &o- 

I  hare  perused  anew  all  r'*'"'  beaerolent 

exertloDi  in  bvanr  of  children,  and  I  shall  be 

happy  to  preunt  them  to  the  esteem  and  admila- 

jountrjnwn. 

toy  Lord,  with  the  higheit  oonaider- 
aCion,  your  moJSt  ohedicnt  servant, 

"  Babok  Charlis  Dupix, 
"  Pair  de  France. 
"  To  Lord  Aihlej." 

What  has  been  hitherto  that  answer  to  all 
who  in  the  various  other  countries  of  the 
world  have  been  disposed  to  check  the 
evil  of  excessive  toil  ?  Why,  that  no  step 
could  be  taken  in  advance  while  England 
maintained  her  ground.  With  respect  to 
Spain,  I  have  a  statistical  account  of  ita 
cotton  manufacture : — 

"  The  total  number  of  ■leam-engiuei  in  all 
Spain  is  86;  average  power  of  each,  16.49 
hoFBea  1  aggregate  power,  l,il8  horses.  Total 
number  of  water-wheels,  31  ;  aggregate  power  at 
water-vheeU,  383  horsoe  ;  average  power  of  each 
wheel,    m.SB    boraes.      Total   number   of  mill* 

2  horsei ; 
hcTKi.      Total   number  of  ootten-milli  in    all 
Spain.   114;   total  numbar  of  cotton   ipindlea, 
4S8,T00  ;   average  number  of  windlea  in  each 
mill.   3,394.       Two   hundred  and  eiity  daji  of 
twelve  working  hours  in  a  year ;  avenge  mirnben, 
IB'i ;    each  spindle  produoes  on  an  average  three 
onneeiofNo.  IB's  per  day  of  twelve  hoon. 
Annual  Produoe. 
466.700x8xS60S3M4e.)>aU>.  yan. 
Add  10  percent  watte      3.394,913 

Total  39.134,03T1b.  raw  cotton 
imported. 
The  real  quantity  of  nw  cotton  imported  into 
Spain  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  Aceerd- 
ing  to  a  Govcmmeut  account,  in  the  three  yean 
eiiiliiig  1840  the  average  quantity  imported  wa* 
13,rO.'t,'.':<:Mb.:  wbilit  according  lo  the  •t«l''nicnt* 
of  thi>  CnL-iInnian  manuraclurcn.  the  quantity  im- 
portnl  in  1841  wa*  li*. 400,407  lb.  Aecording 
to  the  Sguree  above  given,  tbe  quaatlty  lia- 
ported  in  1840  wai  36.I34.03Tlb.  1  am  oonft- 
dcnt  I  am  not  far  off  the  true  quantity.  1  look 
every  pain«,  and  employed  pcrsoni  on  whom  I 
could  rely  to  naiiit  me.  in  aacertaiolng  the  number 
of  mills,  the  numbar  of  «pindle»,  power  of  engines, 
Ak.;  and  with  tbcas  data,  aHuming  the  flnenaM 
of  the  average  quality  to  be  Ko.  18,  it  la  impoe- 
liblc  to  be  far  wrong.  The  number  of  working 
dayi  in  the  year  do*"!  not  eiceed  MO.  Every 
iaint't  day  in  the  Roman  calendar  ii  rtrietly  oh- 
icrved  ai  t/Uita,  or  holiday.  All  the  milli  an 
closed:  but  the  handi  receiving  weekly  waf««  ara 
paid  1'.  :  t'  .ji  .!  u  -  .  I  'tie  week.tkoufh  it 
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othdr  ^ovntHdft  i  that  is,  that  while  they  do  not 
work  more  than  an  average  of  five  days  per  week, 
they  are  paid  for  six,  at  a  rate  at  least  20  per 
cent  higher  than  in  Lancashire.  I  do  not  know 
if  this  explains  the  turbulent  character  of  the  Ca- 
talonians,  I  think  not ;  certain  it  is,  they  are  a 
spirited  dare-devil  set.  At  all  evmts,  it  is  better 
to  have  a  weU«fed  easy-to-do  class  of  poor,  though 
noisy  and  insolent,  tluui  the  want  and  aqualor  often 
seen  in  Salford.  The  master  spinners  are  in  a  bril- 
liant position.  Ready  sales  and  very  large  profits. 
The  manu&cture  is  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  ere 
long  Spain  will  count  as  many  spindles  as  France. 
There  never  was  a  greater  error  than  to  suppose 
a  want  of  energy  in  Spanish  manufacturers,  or 
anything  approaching  to  listless  indolence  in  the 
workpeople.  I  am  most  anxious  to  point  out  to 
your  Lordship  that  notwithstanding  the  mills  do 
not  woik  more  than  five  days,  or  sixty  hours  per 
week,  wages  tn%<nfAin  the  highest  maximum,  and 
masters  make  large  profits  whilst  competing  with 
smugglers.  Cotton  mills  in  France  profess  to 
work  seventy-two  hours  per  week — ^that  is,  when 
on  full  time.  Taking  the  time  really  worked  for 
the  last  four  years,  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
average  would  be  much  below  sixty  hours  per 
week.  The  condition  of  the  workpeople  there  is 
engaging  the  anxious  consideration  of  all  in  au- 
thority. A  great  and  speedy  amelioration  must 
be  attempted,  and  will  be  carried  out,  or  a  feSrfiil 
convulsion  must  come,  and  will  not  tarry.  Mill 
hands  do  not  possess  a  very  long-suffering  pa- 
tience. The  utmost  discontent  prevails  amongst 
them.  They  have  heard  of  oUr  fi%e-trade  revolu- 
tion, and  now  understand  it  rightly,  as  intended 
to  benefit  the  poor.  The  Ten  Hours  Bill  will  not 
have  passed  the  Lords  a  week  before  it  will  be 
known  firom  one  end  of  France  to  the  other — be- 
fore it  will  be  discussed  in  all  the  mills  and  work- 
shops throughout  the  country — before  a  million 
of  imprecations,  '  Notre  tacre  Oouuetnement,  nam 
ds  Dteu,  ft ' — ^will  have  partly  expressed  the  pent- 
up  feeling  which  cannot  much  longer  be  kept  un- 
der control.  With  respect  to  the  Ten  Hours  Bill, 
1  fbel  no  doubt  about  it  now.  It  must  do  good. 
Nor  can  I  see  any  probability  of  inconvenience  or 
loss  to  masters  arising  fivm  such  a  law.  It  is 
n<Hisense  to  suppose  it  can  lessen  our  ability  to 
undersell  in  foreign  markets  ;  and  as  to  the  im- 
policy of  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  labour, 
such  a  doctrine  leads  at  once  to  brutal  slavery, 
and  every  species  of  bodily  prostitution.  We  all 
buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  so  does  the  manu- 
fiicturer ;  he  gets  as  much  as  possible  out  of  his 
workpeople  at  the  lowest  cost.  It  is  the  same  in 
all  countries ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fiict,  every- 
where and  at  all  times  the  same — ^the  more  hours 
men  work  in  any  staple  branch  of  manufactures, 
the  less  they  receive  in  the  form  of  wages." 

Mj  Lords,  these,  and  such  as  these,  are 
considerations  which  divest  me  of  anj  se- 
rious apprehension  for  the  results  of  the 
measure  I  propose — ^which  inspire  in  mj 
mind  a  strong  hope  that  its  adrantages 
will  not  he  purchased  at  the  price  which 
some  predict.  It  is  said  sometimes  that, 
after  all,  these  advantages  will  he  small 
— that  we  oyerrate  the  opportunities  which 
a  reduction  to  ten  hours  will  afford  to  the 
Artisan;  and  it  would  almost  appear  as  if 


some  supposed  that  his  time  may  be  aa 
profitahlj  employed  in  an  honest  and  re- 
spectable occupation  as  it  will  be  when  at 
his  own  command.  There  may,  there  pro- 
bably will,  be  cases  in  which  these  hours 
may  be  misspent;  the  factory  may  be  ei- 
changed  for  the  ginshop.  I  am  not  of 
opinion  that  the  hours  so  torn  horn  the 
mill  and  the  loom  will  be  sufficient  to  raise 
materially  the  standard  of  education  or 
mental  culture.  I  shall  speedily  witness 
such  results;  but  I  am  not  caring  to  in- 
quire where  or  how  the  man,  woman,  or 
child  who  has  worked  hard  for  ten  hours 
employs  the  remainder.  I  do  not  think* 
on  the  average,  that  the  population  of  Man- 
chester is  the  least  disqualified  for  exer- 
cising its  own  judgment,  and  ft^owing  its 
own  tastes,  in  this  particular,  or  in  the 
least  requires  any  meddling  supervision  of 
mine.  My  Lords,  in  the  course  I  havd 
taken,  in  accepting  the  conduct  of  this 
Bill,  I  have  undertaken  a  given  responsi- 
bility for  its  eventual  consequences.  Should 
it  prosper  to  the  extent  of  my  hopes  and 
expectations,  and  should  I  live  to  see  that 
result,  I  reserve  to  myself,  as  my  sole  but 
all-sufficient  reward,  the  gratification  of 
that  spectacle.  Popularity  I  have  not 
sotight,  and  utterly  disdain.  If  that  re- 
ward should  eventually  fall  due,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  intelligence  and  justice 
of  the  people  should  not  plaise  that  saddle 
on  the  right  horse.  It  will  be  due,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  my  noble  Friend;  it  will 
be  due  to  the  master  manufacturer,  who 
has  not  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  by 
circumstances  which  would  insure  his  own 
interests,  in  securing,  as  I  believe,  com- 
pleted contracts  with  others.  It  will  be 
due  to  those  who  have  worked  through 
the  long  hours  of  this  Bill  in  the  work- 
shop of  the  Legislature,  and  not  to  the 
labourer  of  the  eleventh  hour,  who  now 
beg  your  Lordships'  pardon  fbr  so  long 
trespassing  on  your  Lordships*  attention. 
The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  FEVERSHAM  seconded  the  Mo« 
tion.  He  thought  that  the  present  mea- 
sure was  one  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  moral  and  social  welfare  of  the  opera- 
tive classes  employed  in  the  manufactures 
in  this  kingdom,  and,  if  carried,  would  en- 
hance the  national  honour  and  character. 
The  people  deserved  this  measure.  They 
had  for  many  years  besought  Parliament 
to  grant  them  a  Ten  Hours  Bill;  and  he 
thought  that  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  agitated  the  question  entitled  them  to 
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the  most  favourable  consideration  of  the 
Legislature.  They  had  sought  to  obtain  it 
by  the  most  peaceable  means;  they  had 
never  had  rebourse  to  violent  agitations,  to 
BtrikeSy  or  combinations  agaiilst  their  em- 
ployers. They  never  had  committed  a 
breach  of  the  peace  at  any  of  the  great 
meetings  held  upon  this  question;  but  their 
conduct  had  always  been  characterized  by 
regularity,  and  by  manifestations  of  loyalty. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  only  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  those  loyal,  peaceable,  and  indus- 
trious men  to  pass  this  Bill.  The  question 
of  wages  had  been  discussed  at  the  public 
meetings  over  and  over  again.  At  the 
meetings  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Scotland  the 
question  was  invariably  submitted  to  the 
working  people — "Were  they  or  were 
they  not  prepared  to  submit  to  a  reduction 
of  wages,  in  case  that  should  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  passing  of  this  measure?" 
and  their  answer  always  was,  "  Rather 
than  lose  the  benefit  we  anticipate  will 
result  from  this  Bill,  we  are  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  a  reduction  of  wages."  It  appeared 
to  him  that  one  great  advantage  of  this 
measure  would  be,  more  constant  employ- 
ment, and  a  more  regular  rate  of  wages, 
without  those  fluctuations  which  attended 
the  present  system;  and  he  thought  that 
in  an  average  of  years  there  would  not  be 
any  diminution  in  the  amount  of  wages. 
Whenever  thia  subject  had  been  brought 
forward  in  Parliament,  it  had  always  been 
prophesied  that  it  would  ruin  the  manufac- 
turers; but  in  no  instance  had  these  pre- 
dictions been  verified.  Would  so  -large  a 
number  of  master  manufacturers  have  sup- 
ported the  measure,  if  it  had  been  of  so 
ruinous  a  character  ?  Who  was  the  indi- 
vidual that  brought  the  Bill  into  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  ?  It  was  the  Mem- 
ber for  Oldham,  who  had  spent  a  long  life 
in  conducting  a  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment, and  who  had  reared  up  his  sons 
in  the  same  occupation;  and  it  was  sup- 
ported by  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  the 
principal  muter  manufacturers.  From  the 
practical  knowledge  which  such  men  as 
these  possessed,  they  entertained  no  appre- 
hension that  this  Bill  would  inflict  any  in- 
jury upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  coun- 
try, with  respect  to  the  argument  that 
legislation  upon  this  subject  would  ruin 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  he  would 
remind  their  Lordships  of  what  had  been 
already  done  in  relation  to  it,  and  of  the 
effects  which  had  .been  produced  thereby. 
With  respect  to  legislation  on  this  subject, 
in  1802  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  intro- 


duced a  Bill  for  limiting  the  number  of 
hours  during  which  chUdren  of  certain 
ages  should  work  at  certain  employments. 
In  1815,  another  Bill  was  brought  in,  hav- 
ing a  more  general  application;  but  the 
matter  was  then  refen^  to  a  Committee, 
which  took  evidence  upon  it;  and  amongst 
others,  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself 
bore  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  such 
limitation.  The  Bill  did  not  succeed  in 
that  year;  but  in  1819  a  Bill  was  car- 
ried, regulating  the  hours  of  labour  for 
children  from  12  to  16  years  of  age.  In 
1825,  another  Bill  was  introduced;  and  in 
1831,  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  introduced  a  BiU 
limiting  the  hours  of  labour  to  ten  for  chil- 
dren under  18.  Another  Committee  was 
then  appointed.  Practical  men  of  various 
classes  were  examined  before  that  Com- 
mittee; and  a  gpreat  number  of  medical 
men  of  the  highest  reputation  bore  their 
testimony  to  the  serious  consequences  re- 
sulting from  the  absence  of  the  limitation 
then  proposed.  Subsequently  a  Motion 
was  made  for  a  Commission  to  collect  fur- 
ther evidence;  and  that  Commission  hav- 
ing issued,  and  the  evidence  having  been 
taken,  the  report  of  three  Conunissioners 
confirmed  these  statements  in  every  re- 
spect. The  result  of  all  these  inquiries 
was,  that  Lord  Althoip  introduced  a  Bill, 
by  which  the  system  of  relays  was  estab- 
lished; and  in  1844  Sir  J.  Graham  brought 
in  another  Bill  to  reduce  the  hours  of  la- 
bour from  nine  to  eight  with  regard  to 
children  below  the  age  of  13.  So  the 
question  went  on  from  1819  to  1844,  the 
result  beine,  that  the  hours  of  factory  la- 
bour had  been  greatly  ameliorated.  He 
would  now  show  their  Lordships  what  had 
been  the  result  as  affecting  the  cotton 
trade  and  the  manufactures  of  this  conn- 
try.  [The  noble  Lord  read  accounts  of 
the  consumption  of  cotton  wool  in  our 
manufactories  between  1819  and  1845, 
namely,  that  in  1819  the  consumption  was 
39,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1844,  492,000.000 
lbs. ;  while,  in  1845,  it  amounted  to 
532,000,000  lbs.  —  an  increase  between 
those  years  of  400  per  cent.]  All  expe- 
rience, therefore,  was  in  favour  of  the  mea- 
sure, even  with  reference  to  its  effects 
upon  our  manufactures.  '  But  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  long  hours  of  labour,  in  re- 
stricting the  means  of  instructing  the  la- 
bouring classess.  demanded  the  serious 
consideration  of  their  Lordships;  for  it  was 
impossible  that  that  could  be  in  a  satis* 
factory  condition  unless  the  boors  of  la- 
bour were  reduced ;   and  it  was   certain 
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that  the  effect  of  the  present  daration  was 
to  induce  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  the 
Sabbath.  He  hoped,  therefore,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  most  important 
ease,  that  their  Lordships  would  not  refuse 
their  consent  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill.  He  was  not  aware  what  course  would 
be  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Qoyemment 
upon  the  subject  in  that  House;  but  he 
would  fain  hope  that  they  would  be  imani- 
mous  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  In  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  had  most  ho- 
nourably redeemed  the  pledge  he  gave  to 
his  constituents  in  the  city  of  London  in 
the  autumn  of  last  year,  when,  addressing 
them,  he  told  them  that  one  of  the  most 
important  subjects  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  take  into  th^ir  consider- 
ation, was  the  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment of  the  people,  with  the  view  of  rais- 
ing their  condition  and  character.  This 
Bill  was,  indeed,  only  a  part,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  an  unimportant  or  insignifi- 
cant  part,  of  the  great  question.  The 
noble  Lord  had,  however,  redeemed  the 
pledge  he  gave  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment; for,  although  he  was  in  favour 
of  an  Eleven  Hours  Bill,  yet,  after  he 
found  that  there  was  a  large  majority  in 
favour  of  a  Ten  Hours  Bill,  rather  than 
that  the  measure  should  be  rejected,  he 
gave  his  vote  in  favour  of  the  third  read- 
ing of  this  Bill.  Measures  had  been  passed 
by  Parliament  which  had  benefited  the 
master  manufacturers;  the  duty  on  wool 
had  been  repealed;  the  com  law  had  been 
repealed;  and  it  had  been  held  out  to  the 
working  classes  that,  after  the  com  law 
had  been  repealed,  they  should  have  this 
measure.  [The  Earl  of  Radnor  was  not 
aware  of  any  such  understanding.]  There 
might  not  have  been  a  positive  pledge,  but 
there  was  a  general  understanding  upon 
the  subject.  With  respect  to  the  principles 
of  political  economy  which  this  measure 
was  supposed  to  contravene,  there  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  considered  the 
principles  of  humanity,  of  justice,  and  of 
the  Christian  religion;  and  he  trasted  that 
the  cordial,  zealous,  and,  he  hoped,  unani- 
mous support  of  their  Lordships,  would  be 
given  to  a  Bill  which  would  confer  a  great 
benefit  and  boon  upon  the  working  classes. 
Lord  BROUGEiAM  said,  he  was  sorry 
to  interrupt  the  unanimity  of  the  House, 
but  he,  for  one — and  he  hoped  he  should 
not  be  the  only  one — ^looked  at  this  measure 
with  great  alarm.  The  more  he  had  con- 
sidered this  measure  since  it  was  first  pro- 


pounded some  two  years  ago,  and  especially 
latterly,  since  it  was  accepted  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  the  more  alarm  he 
had  felt.  He  was  happy  to  see  present  so 
large  a  number  of  Uie  occupants  of  the 
Episcopal  Bench,  for  he  had  no  manner  of 
doubt  tiiat  they  had  been  induced  to  attend 
from  the  discussions  which  they  had  read 
on  this  subject,  and  &om  the  tendency 
which  it  had  been  represented  to  have  to 
promote  the  comforts  of  the  working  and 
more  unfortunate  classes  of  the  community, 
and  from  its  connexion  thereby  with  a 
cause  ever  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  and 
which  was  placed  under  their  superinten- 
dence— the  moral  and  religious  concerns  of 
the  people.  He  should,  however,  do  his 
endeavour,  by  Divine  assistance,  to  lay 
before  them  such  views  of  this  question  in 
its  relation  to  the  real  good  of  the  working 
classes — ^in  relation  to  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious interests  of  those  classes — ^in  relation 
to  the  only  chance  they  ever  could  have  of 
improving  themselves  in  temporal  matters, 
and  of  carrying  on  with  that  an  improve- 
ment also  in  their  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition— he  should  endeavour,  by  addressing 
himself  mainly  and  principally  to  those  con- 
siderations, to  show  the  right  reverend 
Prelates  that  this  Bill  was  not  such  a 
measure  as  they  ought  to  support ;  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  regarded  it  as 
enough  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  this  question  was  bound  up  in 
the  interests  of  the  working  classes.  It 
was  not  on  account  of  the  capitalists  or  the 
commercial  classes  of  the  country,  nor  of 
the  upper  classes  of  the  commimity,  that 
he  viewed  this  question  with  anxiety,  and 
this  measure  with  alarm ;  but  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  and  working  people  of 
the  country — those  who  had  no  capital, 
who  drove  no  trade,  either  domestic  or  fo- 
reign— those  whose  only  wealth  was  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  and  who  gained  their 
only  profit  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow — 
that  he  opposed  this  measure ;  and  it  was 
his  deep  and  conscientious  belief — a  be- 
lief strengthened  by  his  experience  ever 
since  he  entered  public  life,  or  was  able  to 
reason  on  such  subjects — ^that  the  interests 
of  this  large  class,  above  all  other  interests, 
required  that  no  interference  should  be  suf- 
fered, or  by  any  power  in  the  State  at- 
tempted, with  the  free  employment  of  that 
which  was  their  only  wealth,  their  only 
capital,  and  their  only  means  of  subsistence 
— the  labour  and  honest  industry  of  their 
hands.  It  might  be  objected  to  him,  that  he 
was  about  to  enter  into  the  conaideration 
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of  this  qaeatlon  on  tba  almoit  forbidden 
ground  of  politieal  econoai; ;  but  tbere  was 
no  connoiioQ  between  the  question  and  tbe 
doctrioeB  of  politioaJ  philosopbj,  except 
this,  that  if  these  doctrines  were  sound  and 
were  founded  on  plain  common  sense,  and 
were  the  result  of  every  day's  experience, 
then  every  part  of  the  proposal  mode  in 
this  Bill  was  an  outrage  on  that  common 
sense,  and  an  ostentatious  neglect  of  the 
lessons  taught  by  that  eiperienoe.  To  re- 
lieve himself,  however,  from  the  odium 
whicti  might  attach  to  him  on  this  ground, 
he  would  aSk  if  it  required  a  person  to  be 
a  political  economist  to  be  able  to  aay 
that,  if  a  man  hitherto  had  been  allowed 
to  work  12  hours,  but  was  now  prevented 
by  law  from  working  more  than  10  hours, 
he  was  not  likely  to  do  the  same  amount 
of  work  and  have  the  same  amount  of 
wages  as  before  ?  This  was  not  political 
economy — it  was  judging  of  the  matter  by 
the  doctrines  of  plain  common  sense;  and 
tlie  result  was  the  same  whether  they  tried 
it  in  goods — say  cottuu-twist — or  in  time. 
If  a  man  for  spinning  twelve  ells  of  ootton- 
twist  got  6s.,  was  it  not  clear  that  forfive- 
siiths  of  that  amount  he  would  only  get 
5s.  ?  It  was  admitted  on  all  hands—and 
his  noble  Friend  who  commenced  the  de- 
bate admitted  it  frankly,  because  tbere 
oould  not  be  a  doubt  of  it— that  there  must 
he  a  reduction  of  wages  if  the  operative 
classes  were  not  allowed  to  work  the  same 
number  of  hours.  Ilaring  relieved  himself 
from  the  odium  connootod  with  this  point, 
he  would  observe  that  this  was  a  question 
which  ought  to  impose  upon  their  Lordships 
great  caution,  prudence,  and  oircumspeo- 
tion,  as  one  affecting  large  and  important 
interests.  Our  exports  amounted,  one 
year  with  another,  to  somewhat  about 
50,000,0001. ;  and  how  much  of  this  con- 
sisted of  the  produce  of  each  of  the  four 
great  departments  of  industry  affcctod  by 
the  Bill — the  cotton,  the  silk,  the  flax, 
and  the  woollen  manufactures  f  Nol  less 
than  from  37,OOO.OOOi.  to  38,000,0OOi. 
This  was  a  marvellously  grave  subject  in 
legislation  for  any  man  to  volunteer  him- 
sdf  upon.  It  was  one  that  ought  to  be  ap- 
preached  with  the  greatest  possible  calm- 
ness and  circumspection,  because  it  was 
surrounded  with  interests  of  so  enormona 
a  magnitude  that  a  false  step  t"'  '  ■  " 
duoe  consequences  which  herea' 
be  found  impossible  to  grap; 
because  a  step  once  taken  cou 
traoed.  A  man  moat  have 
idenoe  in  hii  own  powers  wh 
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vast  measure,  which  toudiae,  no 
doubt,  37,000,0001.  of  your  trade— olinort 
the  whole,  indeed,  of  your  foreign  trade ; 
but  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  my  theory 
that  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  you  mar 
safely  move  in  the  direction  1  propose. 
Hen  could  see  very  oleariy  what  was  past — 
they  could  see  less  clearly  what  was  beside 
them — but  there  was  one  direction  in  whiok 
they  oonld  not  penetrate  at  all,  and  that 
was  the  direction  of  the  fature.  It,  there- 
fore, behoved  a  man  to  gather  all  the  wis- 
dom he  could  by  looking  at  the  eiperienee 
of  the  past,  and  to  fortify  himself  by  all  he 
oould  leam  by  looking  around  him  in  the 
present,  before  ho  set  his  foot  forward  in 
that  dark  and  hidden  region  of  the  future 
into  which  mortal  eye  could  not  penetrate. 
He  (Lord  Brougham)  was  not,  however, 
one  of  those  who  said  that  on  no  account 
and  in  no  circumstances  should  labour  be 
interfered  with  so  as  to  give  protection  to 
parties  who,  from  their  naturally  belpleea 
condition,  required  it ;  and  he  might  be 
permitted  to  observe  that  he  did  not  objeet 
to  limit  the  labour  of  very  young  children. 
But  even  here  there  were  difBcnlties;  and  as 
to  children  under  thirteen,  what  bad  been 
the  effect  of  our  legislative  limitation  J  In 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland,  numbering 
between  two  and  three  miUicms  of  people, 
no  child  under  thirteen  was  allowed  to  be 
employed  in  factories.  What  had  become 
of  those  children  f  He  grieved  to  say, 
contemporaneous  with  their  exoluuou  fnm 
the  factories,  meeting  aftor  meeting  had 
been  held  in  a  great  and  important  city — 
he  meant  Glasgow — which  showed  tney 
were  there  overwhelmed  with  a  nutnereus 
body  of  destituto  children,  many  of  theo 
orphans ;  those  unhappy  children  were  in 
a  stato  of  destitution,  accompanied,  aa  that 
condition  ever  would  be,  with  moral  and 
religious  degradation,  which  made  those 
interested  in  their  wdfsre  look  back  with 
deep  regret  upon  the  times  when  there 
was  unn>slriot«d  employment  for  them  in 
the  factories.  There  was,  however,  one 
point  in  which  Parliament  hod  done  well, 
and  that  was  in  the  estabUihmeDt  of  a 
narrow  inspection  upon  the  proceedings  at 
millowners.  He  spoke  on  this  subjeet 
without  an~  — '~''ice  in  favour  of  niU- 
owners ;  '  ~'y  known  more  than 

half  a  di  his  Ufe,  highly  eo- 
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ihere  existed  peouliar  oircumstanees  which 
required  a  remedy.  He  had  seen  romances 
describing  them,  which  at  one  time  he 
thought  might  be  fairly  accused  of  exag- 
geration; but  on  inquiry  he  found  that  the 
ticture  had  not  been  drawn  in  colours  too 
orrid.  The  only  difference  was,  that 
there  was  exaggeration  in  the  picture,  pro- 
duced by  the  poetical  license  being  resorted 
to  of  combining  on  one  canvas  all  the  varied 
features  of  the  evil  as  spread  over  a  great 
number  of  localities,  but  that  each  feature 
of  which  the  picture- was  composed  really 
did  exist.  It  was,  therefore,  right  that  a 
remedy  should  have  then  been  applied;  and 
he  now  believed  the  factories  were  so  im« 
proved  in  themselves,  and  so  well  looked 
after,  that  no  harm  whatever  resulted  from 
the^  system  ;  but  it  was  the  greatest  of  all 
fallacies  to  say,  that  because  at  one  time 
we  interfered  to  a  limited  extent  in  one 
particular  direction,  and  that  we  were 
oompelled  to  interfere,  therefore,  when 
the  mischief  had  been  removed,  we  had  a 
right  at  all  future  times  to  interfere  in  any 
direction,  and  to  any  possible  extent,  when 
there  was  no  ease  of  abuse,  when  there 
was  no  crying  enormity  calling  for  inter- 
ference in  the  same  way.  This  desire  for 
interference  had  given  rise  to  every  sort  of 
absurd  legislation ;  and  he  would  ask  what 
was  the  nature  of  this  measure  ?  It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  call  the  Bill  a  Bill  for 
diminishing  the  number  of  hours  labour  of 
boys,  girls,  and  women  only.  The  fact 
was  the  Bill  was  nothing  like  what  it  pro* 
fessed  to  be.  It  stopped  all  labour  at  every 
mill  employed  in  the  four  great  staple  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country  for  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day.  It  professed  to  stop  the 
labour  of  adult  women,  but  not  that  of  the 
men ;  but  it  did,  nevertheless,  stop  the  la- 
bour of  adult  men  above  ten  hours,  just  as 
much  as  if  they  were  included  in  the  Bill, 
because  it  was  impossible  they  could  work 
unless  the  labour  of  the  others  were  con- 
tinued— ^in  short,  the  Bill  was  just  as  much 
a  Bill  prohibiting  any  person  of  any  age, 
and  of  mther  se  J,  to  work  beyond  ten  hours 
a  day,  as  if  it  contained  an  expressly  pro- 
hibitive clause  to  this  effect.  211,000 
adult  women,  above  twenty,  were  employ- 
ed in  factories,  and  35,000  under  twenty. 
All  these  were  to  be  taken  under  the 
stepmother  protection  of  the  Legislature. 
It  was  not  contended  that  the  mills  could 
go  on  without  their  labour ;  but  as  they 
were  prohibited  from  working  beyond  ten 
hours,  the  adult  men  who  depended  upon 
them  would  not  be  able  to  labour  more 


than  ten  hours  ;  to  say,  therefore,  that 
the  Bill  prevented  only  women  and  young 
children  from  working  more  than  ten 
hours,  was  just  as  correct  as  if  he  were 
to  prohibit  a  servant  of  his  from  going  to 
Bamet,  or  to  the  north  of  London,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  say,  **  Oh,  I 
do  not  prohibit  him  from  going  to  York ;  I 
only  say  he  shall  not  go  ten  miles  north  of 
London. ' '  Why,  if  he  were  prevented  from 
going  the  first  ten  miles,  how  was  he  to 
get  to  York?  Just  so,  if  young  people 
were  to  be  prevented  from  working  in  the 
manufactures  of  cotton,  flax,  silk,  or  wool- 
len, by  which  upwards  of  1,000,000  of 
working  people  were  supported,  such  a 
measure  would  have  the  effect  of  likewise 
preventing  the  adults  being  employed. 
Another  point  of  great  importance  was 
that  the  limitation  of  labour  to  ten  hours 
per  day  was  a  limitation  of  it  to  five  days 
per  week.  This,  indeed,  was  not  only  the 
tendency,  but  the  avowed  object,  of  the 
Bill;  and  he  would  ask  what  would  be  the 
consequences  to  those  who,  according  to 
his  noble*  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Ellesmere), 
professed  themselves  willing  to  adopt  this 
somewhat  extravagant  step?  The  first 
consequence  would  be  a  diminution  of  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  tirade;  for  how  could  the 
same  quantity  of  goods  continue  to  be  ma- 
nufactured, unless  means  were  disoov^ed 
for  making  the  whole  amount  of  labour  to 
be  distributed  over  five-sixths  of  the  time  ? 
That  was  to  say,  six  and  a  half  millions  of 
our  exports,  besides  a  similar  proportion 
for  the  home  consumption,  in  these  great 
branches,  would  be  cut  off  and  swept  away 
by  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  It  was  enough 
if  it  was  shown  that  our  whole  manufac- 
tures would  be  diminished  one-sixth,  to 
conclude  that  the  people  who  would  most 
suffer  would  be  the  workpeople.  How  would 
they  suffer?  At  once  he  replied  by  a  di- 
minution in  their  wages,  of  which  there 
would  be  an  absolute  necessity,  without 
the  possibility  of  an  escape.  An  example 
of  this  might  be  shown  in  the  case  of  a  ma- 
nufacturer who  employed  1,600  workmen 
in  two  mills,  driven  by  two  steam  engines. 
One  of  the  engines  stopped  for  necessary 
repairs  for  one  hour  in  the  week,  and  he 
was  told  the  wages  of  those  800  sensibly 
felt  the  reduction  which  it  caused.  A  half- 
penny or  a  penny  per  day  was  the  merest 
trifle  to  any  of  their  Lordships;  but  the 
effect  of  sudden  and  temporary  stoppages 
upon  the  factory  operatives,  entailing  sneh 
a  loss,  was  really  one  of  the  most  painful 
parts  of  the  subject.      The  earnings  of 
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these  poor  persons  were  always  at  the 
lowest  possible  point  at  which  human  na- 
ture could  be  sustained.     That  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  general  com- 
petition to  which  manufacturers  were  sub- 
jected; and  the  labourers  were  necessarily 
close  cut  to  the  quick,  as  it  were,  by  every 
little  stoppage  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected.     But  what  were  their  Lordships 
going  to  do   now  to  the   factory  he  had 
mentioned?     They   were   going,    not   to 
stop   one  of  the  steam  engines  for   one 
hour  in  the  week,  but  they  were  to  stop 
both  the  steam  endues  for  twelve  hours  in 
the  week.  They  were  going  to  prevent  the 
people  from  working  more  than  ^re  days 
in  the  week  at  twelve  hours  a  day,  or  six 
days  at  ten  hours  a  day — ^it  signified  not 
which — and  the  consequence  might  be  con- 
ceived, when,  according  to  the  statement 
of  a  respectable'  manufacturer,  the  stop- 
page of  half  his  steam  power  for  one  hour 
in  the  week  was  sensibly  felt  by  his  la- 
bourers as  depriving  them  of  some  of  their 
wages,  and  consequently  of  some,  not  of 
their  comforts,  but  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.     Now,  however,  their  Lordships  were 
to  interfere  to  twenty-four  times  the  extent 
of  the  picture  which  he  had  been  drawing. 
Then  the  millowner  would  be  all  the  worse 
off  for  this;  they  took  away  one-sixth  of 
the  master's  profits;  and  in  fact — and  this 
was  the  worst  part  of  the  whole  story — a 
great  deal  more.     It  was  accepted  as  a 
fact,  that  working  a  mill  ten  hours  a  day, 
that  was,  ^ve  days  in  the  week,  was  just 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  estab- 
lishment, the  wages  of  the  workmen,  and 
the  cost  of  the  goods  manufactured.     The 
entire  profit  made  by  working  a  mill  was 
consequently  derived    in    the    other  two 
hours,  or  in  the  sixth  day,  and  the  whole 
of  his  profit  they  would,  by  this  enactment, 
completely  sweep  away.      If  there  were 
any  doubt  about  this,  let  inquiry  be  made; 
it  had  not  been  denied  elsewhere,  and  it 
was  assumed  on  all  occasions  to  be  a  cor- 
rect calculation.     Would  they  not  pause 
before  they  ran  the  risk  of  doing  this  ?    If 
the  profits   of  the   masters   disappeared, 
what  became  of  the  men?  The  master  would 
not  go  on  working  without  a  profit,  and 
so  the  men  would  be  disbanded,  the  mill 
would  be  stopped,  and,  seeing  the  mischief 
caused,  they  would  be  compelled  to  retrace 
the  step  they  were  now  about  to  take,  as 
soon  as  ever  they  recovered  from  the  hu- 
manity fever  under  which,  for  some  years 
past,  we  had  been  severely  suffering.  ''Oh, 
but/'   said  his  noble  Friend,   "  there  is 


no  difficulty  at  all.     The  mills  are  already 
only  working  six  hours  a  day."     Was  it 
possible  that  his  noble  Friend,  coming  from 
a  part  of  the  country  where  the  people  were 
famed  for  their  sagacity,  should  not  dis- 
cover the  inference  which  was  to  be  drawn 
from  such  an  argument  so  made  use  of  ? 
In  other  words  it  amounted  to  this.     The 
people  were  half  ruined — ^they  were  strug- 
gling for  existence  —  the  manufacturers 
were  turning  off  50,000  men  in  Manches- 
ter, and  25,000  men  in  Nottingham,   in 
consequence  of  being  utterly  unable  to 
give  them  employment.     The  distress  and 
misery  thus  produced  were  excessive.  And 
in  such  a  state  of  things  what  was  the 
remedy  proposed  ?     His  noble  Friend  pro- 
posed what  the  sailors  called  to  belay  it — 
to  keep  it  as  it  was,  to  prevent  them  ftt>m 
recovering,  and  to  leave  the  people  per- 
manently in  the  desperate  condition  into 
which  they  had  been  plunged.     His  noble 
Friend's  argument  was  just  this :  we  are 
in  a  state  of  temporary  distress;  we  can- 
not work  full  time,  and  when  the  distress 
of  the  moment  passes  away,  we  shall  be 
as  badly  off  under  the  pressure  of  the  law 
as  we  are  now  under  the  pressure  of  the 
famine.     His  noble  Friend  had  alluded 
to  the  question  of  competition,  and  had 
plumed  himself  on  using  a  new  defini- 
tion of  that  state  of  trade,  in  calling  it 
"  barter."     It  was  barter  between  us  and 
our  customer;   but  then  there  was  another 
party  tempting  the  same  customer,  and 
this  was  the  foreign  competitor,   whose 
operations  we  were  bound  to  consider  be- 
fore we  interfered  with  our  existing  means 
of  carrying  on  the  competition.     His  noble 
Friend  who  first  addressed  their  Lordships 
had  passed  over  this  argument  by  express- 
ing a  sanguine  hope  that  the  foreign  com- 
petitor would  soon  follow  our  example.  He 
(Lord  Brougham)  very  much  doubted  if 
their  Lordships  would  live  to  witness  this 
result.     He,  too,  entertained  a  sanguine 
hope  that  sound  principles  would   make 
progress  among  other  nations  with  all  the 
more  speed  if  wo  first  led  the  way  and  gave 
to  such  principles  a  practical  development; 
but  he  questioned  if  our  neighbours  the 
French,  whom  he  highly  respected;  the 
Belgians,  the  Dutch,  or  even  the  Ameri- 
cans— whom,  once  also,  he  had  highly  re- 
spected, and  whom  he  should  again  re- 
spect, if  his  good  opinion  offered  any  in- 
ducement to  that  people,  when  they  ceased 
to  guide  their  actions  by  the  detestable  doc- 
trine,  that  all  America  belonged  to  the 
United  States,  and  that,   therefore,  the 
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United  States  were  privileged  to  make  war 
and  carry  rapine  into  the  territories  of  other 
nations,  and  when  they  also  discontinued 
making  use  of  that  singular  invention  of 
modem  times,  repudiation — ^but  he  doubt- 
ed very  much  if  these  competitors  would 
make  any  great  haste  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple we  were  about  to  set  them.  Were  the 
principle  sound,  they  might  pursue  the 
sapie  path;  but,  in  the  first  place,  'they 
would  see  that  the  principle  upon  which 
we  had  based  our  legislation  was  altoge- 
ther unsound.  Let  him  remind  their  Lord- 
ships of  the  e£Pect  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade.  How  many  years  passed  be- 
fore we  were  imitated  ?  Even  to  this  day 
the  Governments  of  some  European  coun- 
tries had  not  even  stepped  in  the  direction 
in  which  we  had  proceeded.  It  was  said 
there  might  be  a  little  national  feeling  on 
that  question ;  he  did  not  deny  it ;  but 
would  there  be  no  national  feeling  here  ? 
What  temptation  were  we  not  holding 
out  to  French  commerce,  and  what  reason 
were  we  not  giving  the  French  manufac- 
turers for  continuing  to  work  twelve  hours, 
and,  it  might  be,  for  increasing  the  orcU- 
nary  time  to  fourteen  hours?  We  beat 
them  now  in  every  market,  though  we  had 
dearer  labour  and  dearer  living.  How  ? 
By  the  amount  of  our  capital,  by  the  per- 
fection of  our  skill,  and  by  the  exquisite 
machinery  we  employed  to  drive  our  trade 
by  that  skill,  and  to  make  that  capital  pro- 
duce its  gains.  But  if  we  now  reduced 
the  labouring  power  of  the  country — if 
we  sacrificed  one-sixth  part  of  the  great 
staple  branches  of  manufacture  —  if  we 
threw  out  of  employment  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  men,  did  not  their  Lordships  think 
these  foreign  competitors  would  be  strong- 
ly tempted  to  say,  "  Oh !  now  we  see  the 
means  of  beating  the  English;  we  begin 
to  see  how  we  can  rival  them;  we  will 
keep  our  law  as  it  is,  and  their  law 
will  enable  us  to  undersell  them  in  every 
market  in  the  world  ?  "  That,  indeed, 
was  a  likely  and  a  probable  result;  and 
there  was  little  reason  to  think  our  exam- 
ple, our  fatal  example,  would  ever  be  fol- 
lowed. Their  Lordships  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  the  workman  would  suffer  if  the 
means  of  the  manufacturer  were  reduced. 
Some  years  ago  Parliament  passed  a  law 
permitting  the  workmen  to  combine  for  the 
prosecution  of  their  common  interest;  but 
let  this  enactment  now  before  the  House 
operate,  and  the  employed  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  employer,  and  would  no  longer 
be  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  his  fel- 


low-labourers— ^the  competition  now  was 
for  work  not  for  workmen.  The  manufac- 
turer must  of  necessity  maintain  his  pre- 
sent rate  of  profits,  for  they  were  already 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  in 
consequence  of  the  competition  with  which 
he  had  to  contend^-or  give  up  business 
altogether.  Capital,  in  the  long  run, 
would  overpower  the  labourer;  the  person 
who  had  the  capital  would  defeat  the  la- 
bourer, and  would  throw  the  whole  loss  of 
one-sixth  upon  the  wages  of  the  men  whom 
he  employed.  That  he  must  do  for  the 
reasons  which  he  (Lord  Brougham)  had 
given;  if  he  did  not  in  some  way  replace 
the  loss  of  two  hours  he  was  enforced  to  en- 
dure, he  would  be  a  ruined  man.  If  any 
one  was  romantic  enough  to  suppose  that 
the  millowner  who  last  year  cleared  5,000Z. 
would  thisyear  content  himself  with  2,500^, 
merely  for  the  abstract  benefit  of  the  la- 
bourer— ^if  any  one  was  so  romantic  as  to 
entertain  such  a  notion,  he  was  sure  it  was 
not  his  noble  Friend  who  came  from  York- 
shire, at  all  events,  or  any  noble  Lord  who 
was  acquainted  with  Lancashire,  or  the 
other  manufacturing  districts.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  depriving  these  poor  people 
of  28.  a  week  of  their  labour,  would,  as  he 
said  before,  cut  them  to  the  quick.  Those 
who  were  already  reduced  to  the  most 
scanty  subsistence  could  not  afford  to  lose 
one-sixth  of  their  means  of  support;  and 
even  granting  that  they  would  never  want 
employment — and  on  that  they  had  no 
right  to  calculate — still  they  left  them  in  a 
condition  of  permanent  poverty.  The  next 
consideration  was,  what  effect  would  this 
have  upon  the  moral  condition  of  these 
poor  people  ?  He  believed  there  was  not  a 
more  sound  principle,  he  did  not  say  of  po- 
litical economy  but  of  social  philosophy, 
than  this,  that  poverty  was  the  root  of 
many  evils — ^that  distress,  that  uncertainty 
of  possessing  the  common  necessaries  of 
life — ^that  the  fear  of  want  continually  haunt- 
ing the  mind— was  just  as  injurious  to  the 
mental  organization  as  it  was  to  the  physi- 
cal health  of  a  man.  To  deprive  a  man 
having  6,0002.  a  year  of  1,0002.  would  be 
doing  him  little  harm;  it  would  not  at  all 
interfere  with  his  comforts,  and  little  with 
his  luxuries;  but  to  take  away  fi-om  the 
labourer  the  sum  which  such  an  enactment 
as  this  would  take  away,  would  be  to  cut 
into,  not  his  comforts,  but  the  necessaries 
of  his  existence.  There  was  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  whatever  tended  to  relieve 
the  mind  from  g^jeat  anxiety,  and  operated 
to  keep  a  person  in  tolerably  comfortable 
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tfireamsiauoeB,  was  the  parent  of  right 
feelings  and  the  parent  of  sonnd  princi- 
ples. And  if  we  now,  all  of  a  sudden, 
exposed  our  labouring  population  to  the 
chance  of  porerty,  and  all  the  cares  and 
anxieties  bj  which  povertj  was  accom- 
panied, we  must  be  prepared  for  the  con- 
sequences which  this  would  have  upon  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people.  Let  noble 
Lords,  again,  take  another  view  of  the  sub- 
ject. ThiB  Bill  dealt  with  factories;  57  per 
cent  of  the  labour  of  the  country  was  fac- 
tory labour;  the  remaining  43  per  cent  was 
not  composed  of  factory  worknien,  and  these 
workmen  the  Bill  professed  not  to  touch. 
But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  measure,  pro- 
fessing to  leave  them  alone,  would  inter- 
fere with  them,  and  would  touch  them  most 
vitally.  It  would  drive  those  workmen, 
those  vrith  whom  the  Bill  did  directly  deal, 
and  who  would  be  prevented  by  the  Bill 
from  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  from 
their  occupation.  If  they  restricted  the 
opportunities  of  the  factory  workman,  and 
prevented  him  making  the  utmost  possible 
profit  of  his  industry,  energy,  and  skill, 
then,  naturally,  he  would  go  out  of  the 
factory  and  become  one  of  those  labourers 
with  whom  legislation  did  not  meddle,  and 
who,  did  it  so  please  them,  could  work  six- 
teen hours  in  the  day.  Precisely,  there- 
fore, in  the  self-same  proportion  in  which 
the  measure  lowered  the  wages  of  those 
employed  in  the  manufactures,  would  the 
factory  operatives  be  driven  into  those 
branches  of  trade  upon  the  operations  of 
which  no  visible  restriction  was  to  be 
placed.  This  was  a  legislative  premium 
given  to  those  branches  of  trade  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  manufacturer.  It  would  be- 
nefit the  masters  by  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  hands;  but  of  course  it  would  lower 
the  wages  in  those  trades  not  touched 
by  the  Bill.  There  was,  however,  one  ar- 
gument urged  by  his  noble  Friend  which 
seemed  most  plausible.  His  noble  Friend 
said,  that  the  loss  of  the  two  hours 
would  be  amply  compensated  in  the  in- 
creased production  to  be  speedily  ensured 
by  the  introduction  of  more  perfect  ma- 
chinery. Ood  forbid  that  anything  should 
be  done  to  oramp  mechanical  genius,  or  to 
limit  inventive  power;  but  still  he  oould 
not  help  feeling  that  every  increase  of  the 
powers  of  machinery  displaced  so  much  la- 
bour. Would  they,  then,  take  legislative 
means  to  increase  the  power  of  machinery, 
and  to  displace  labour  to  the  extent  of  which 
he  had  spoken  ?  And  this  would  be  the 
oontequenoe,  undoabtedly,  of  the  meaanre. 


What  was  ihe  mannfactarer  to  do  ?  He 
could  only  labour  ten  hours  to  produce  the 
article  for  which  twelve  hours  had  before 
been  required;  and  nothing  was  left  him 
but  to  make  machinery  do  the  work  upon 
which  otherwise  human  hands  would  have 
been  engaged  within  the  time  permitted 
by  the  law.  This  was  a  riew  of  the  case 
which  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
should  be  carefully  examined.  He  had 
never  put  the  matter  to  a  woriunan,  or 
to  a  deputation  from  workmen,  in  this 
light  without  staggering  them,  and  witfaont 
inducing  them  to  pause;  it  was  a  view 
which  had  been  carefully  kept  out  of  sight, 
and  which  had  never  been  relbrred  to  by 
those  who  had  carried  on  an  agitation  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.  The  men  were  struck 
with  the  argument;  and,  on  consideration, 
they  always  admitted  that  they  were  better 
where  they  were.  And  the  cause  which 
would  call  for  improved  machinery  would 
also  have  its  effect  upon  the  labourer;  he 
would  have  to  work  all  the  harder  for  hav- 
ing to  work  shorter  time;  and  thus,  what- 
ever physical  benefit  he  might  have  de- 
rived under  other  circumstances  would  be 
counterbalanced  and  rendered  nugatory. 
He  now  came  to  a  point  which  had  been 
made  prominent  in  the  discussion  of  this 
question.  No  person  undervalued  less  than 
he  did  the  importance  and  the  good  of  edn- 
oation ;  he  had,  ere  now,  made  many  efforts 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  people; 
and  he  would  be  the  last  man  in  this  world 
to  oppose  himself  to  any  measure  oalon- 
lated  to  advance  that  cause.  But  if  this 
Bill  was  framed  to  afford  the  opportuni^ 
of  moral  instruction  and  education  to  adults, 
it  did  not  go  far  enough;  and  this  the  con- 
sistent advocates  of  short-time  legislation 
had  acknowledged  when  they  demanded  » 
restriction  to  eight  hours.  Some  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  regardless  of  this  ob- 
jection, had  offered  to  split  the  difference 
between  ten  and  twelve  hours,  and  to 
make  it  an  Eleven  Hours  Bill.  OtherB» 
with  still  more  refinement,  made  known 
that  they  would  agree  to  a  Bill  for 
eleven  and  a  half  hours;  and  one  or  two 
persons  had  spoken  of  eleven  and  a  quar- 
ter hours,  and  had  recommended  this  idee 
in  a  way  perhaps  that  did  not  greatly  en- 
hance the  general  respect  for  their  abUities 
or  their  wisdom.  If,  however,  moral  in- 
struction was  their  purpose,  and  they  de- 
cided upon  violating  every  rule,  and  in- 
fringing on  every  right  ci  the  labourer* 
then,  in  OodV  name,  let  them  go  aboet  it 
in  Boeh  a  way  as  to  attam  tlMir  ebfeet. 
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Bid  anj  one  think  that  by  taking  two 
hours  from  the  twelve,  they  enabled  the 
labourer  to  improre  his  moral  condition  ? 
On  the  contrary,  they  would  allow  him  to 
work  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  provided 
only  that  he  worked  no  more  than  ^y-nine 
hours  in  the  week,  and  remained  idle  on 
one  day.  What  would  be  the  consequence  ? 
The  workpeople  would  not  have  time  to  read 
during  the  week;  but  then  it  was  said  there 
was  the  Saturday.  Oh !  profound  ignorance 
of  the  factory  man,  of  the  fieustory  nature 
and  disposition !  It  was  supposed  that  when 
you  allowed  them  to  work  for  twelve  hours 
a  day  for  five  days  of  the  week,  and  gave 
them  a  whole  holiday  on  Saturday,  they 
would  say,  not  **  We  have  lost  a  day,'' 
with  the  Roman  Emperor,  but  "  We  have 
lost  five  days — ^let  us  make  up  for  it,  let 
us  eschew  the  beer-shop ;  let  us  look  on 
the  public-house  as  if  it  were  not ;  let  us 
go  to  our  homes;  let  us  seek  the  pastor  to 
commune  with  him ;  let  us  send  for  the 
moral  preacher  and  speak  with  him ;  let 
us  send  right  and  left  to  societies  and  me- 
chanics' institutes,  and  the  apprentices' 
libraries  for  books ;  let  us  take  advantage 
of  the  various  institutions  for  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge — ^we  have  only  this 
one  day,  to-morrow  is  Sunday,  we  cannot 
do  it  then ;  let  us  devote  this  day  to  our 
moral  improvement."  But  then,  unhap- 
pily, these  people  would  be  mulcted  of  their 
wages  all  the  while ;  and  with  some  that 
fact  was  a  reason  for  thinking  they  would 
refrain  from  going  to  the  public-house. 
But  every  one  knew  that  the  pressure  of 
want  and  necessity  induced  men  to  indulge 
in  intoxicating  drinks ;  and  it  had  been 
proved  that  classes  of  men  suffering  great 
necessity  and  privation  indulged  in  opium 
eating.  In  Nottingham,  Yorkshire,  and 
Lancashire,  this  practice  was  so  common, 
that  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
about  selling  a  preparation  of  opium.  [  *  *  No, 
no!"]  Depriving  the  workmen  of  2<.  of 
their  wages  would  not  prevent  them  from 
indulging  in  intoxication  and  intemperance. 
He  therefore  could  not  help  feeling  that 
there  would  have  been  more  sense  in  an 
Eight  Hours  Bill,  than  one  for  ten  hours; 
the  former  oould  not  have  been  a  greater 
offence  against  all  principle  and  expediency, 
and  there  would  have  been  some  little 
chanee  of  its  doing  some  little  good ;  for, 
supposing  the  men  worked  the  ten  hours 
every  day,  and  did  not  take  the  Saturday 
as  a  day  of  leisure,  every  one  knew  a  man 
after  tea  hours'  toil  was  too  much  ^tigued 
to  think  of  anything  hut  rest  and  xdax- 


ation;  and,  above  all,  he  was  most  in  want 
of  **  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  b^lmy 
sleep."  He  had  been  trying  to  educate 
the  peasantry  for  these  forty  years;  and  bis 
constant  competitor  and  antagonist,  by 
which  he  had  always  been  defeated,  was — 
sleep !  The  labourer  always  thought  that 
sleep  was  the  best  relief  both  for  body  and 
mind  after  a  day's  labour.  Mr.  R.  Oastler, 
who  with  some  peculiarities  was  one  of  the 
best  and  kindest  men  living,  and  whose  per- 
severance in  this  question  was  worthy  of  a 
better  cause,  did  not  approve  of  an  Eight 
Hour  Bill;  it  was  too  much,  too  hazardous, 
it  would  take  off  one-third  of  the  wages  of 
the  people  and  of  the  capital  of  the  manu- 
fsuiturer  at  one  blow  ;  but  striking  off  one- 
sixdi  of  the  wages  was  only  one-half  less 
hazardous  I  Now,  he  believed  there  was 
very  great  delusion  at  the  bottom  of  this 
question ;  he  believed  the  workpeople  did 
not  see  it.  Unhappily,  he  knew  pains  had 
been  taken  to  mislead  them.  They  had 
been  blinded  by  very  positive  statements 
and  assertions  that  there  could  be  no  dimi- 
nution of  wages,  or  a  very  partial  one. 
Did  the  agitator  go  to  them  saying — <*  I 
warn  you  that,  in  agreeing  to  this,  you  do 
it  with  the  peril  that  wages  will  be  dimin- 
ished one  sixth?"  and  did  the  generous 
workman,  the  noble  spinner,  or  the  ro- 
mantic weaver  say,  **  Be  it  so;  we  are 
anxious  for  our  moral  improvement,  and 
have  no  objection  to  lose  that  one  sixth 
of  our  earnings  ?"  No;  they  did  not  say 
that:  that  the  agitator  kept  in  the  dark  ; 
they  might  not  possibly  object  to  lose  l^d, 
or  2d.  of  their  wages,  but  they  did  not  say 
they  were  ready  to  have  2«.  taken  from 
them.  If  they  were  so  anxious  for  moral 
improvement  as  to  be  content  to  lose  that 
amount,  they  were  very  different  from  the 
800  men  who,  in  one  case  he  had  mentioned 
already,  were  tremblingly  alive  and  ner- 
vously anxious  as  to  the  loss  of  Id.  or  2d. 
If  the  loss  were  fairly  explained  to  them, 
if  they  were  fairly  told  it  would  be  no  less 
than  one-sixth  of  their  earnings,  he  had  no 
doubt  they  would  retract  their  opinion. 
He  knew  the  preter-pluperfect  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood  was  a  difficult  and  perilous 
tense  to  speak  in  ;  it  was  most  difficult  to 
say  what  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
have  happened,  if  oertain  circumstances 
had  happened  that  never  happened.  But 
he  ventured  to  use  this  perilous  tense  now 
because  he  spoke  ¥rith  tiie  knowledge  of 
a  fact.  There  existed  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  no  more  respectable  man  than 
Mr.  Aetuoyd;  he  was  a  groat  manufacturer^ 
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a  irealtby  capiulist,  and  a  more  hamane 
master,  or  one  more  attentive  to  the  wants 
of  his  numerous  workmen,  he  had  never 
known  or  heard  of.  He  had  four  mills, 
employing  numerous  people ;  he  heard  of 
the  anxiety  among  some  of  the  men  for 
short  time,  and  agreed  if  the  men  resolved 
on  it,  to  hegin  working  short  time  on  a 
fixed  day;  the  largest  mill  was  against 
short  time,  so  was  the  second  ;  the  other 
two  were  in  favour  of  it.  It  was  tried, 
hut  not  at  the  same  wages;  and  the 
moment  the  men  discovered  that,  short 
time  was  given  up  hy  all  the  men.  He 
therefore  ventured  to  speak  in  this  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  tense,  or  rather  in  a 
safer  and  easier  one;  for  on  experience  of 
the  past  he  assumed  what  would  happen  if 
the  plan  should  he  adopted.  He  had  some 
other  facts  of  the  same  sort  with  which  he 
would  not  trouhle  the  House.  He  thought, 
therefore,  the  authority  of  the  workmen 
themselves  was  slender  on  the  present  oc- 
casion ;  leaving  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment out  of  the  question,  setting  aside  the 
difference  of  opinion,  and  taking  it  entirely 
on  its  own  merits,  if  all  the  workmen  with 
one  voice  were  for  it,  he  was  hound  as  a 
lawgiver,  he  was  hound  as  a  statesman,  to 
consider,  not  what  they  wished,  not  what 
they  said  they  would  have,  not  what  the 
agitators  had  got  them  to  say  they  would 
have,  hut  what  was  good  for  them,  what 
was  for  their  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  the 
community;  and  what  they  themselves 
would  finally  and  deliberately  wish  and 
approve.  But  then  he  was  told  there  was 
another  authority  on  the  question;  it  was 
said  the  House  of  Commons  had  sent  up  this 
Bill  supported  by  a  very  large  majority. 
Yet  it  was  the  very  same  House  of  Com- 
mons— for  there  had  been  no  general  elec- 
tion— that  formerly  rejected  the  measure 
by  a  large  majority.  On  the  2nd  of 
March,  1844,  there  was  a  majority  of 
three,  the  numbers  being  186  to  183, 
against  the  Twelve  Hours  Clause.  It 
would  naturally  be  supposed  there  would 
have  been  the  same  majority  against  the 
Ten  Hours  Clause;  he  was  sorry  to  say 
this  was  not  the  case;  on  the  next  division 
there  were  181  in  favour  of  a  Ten  Hours 
Clause,  and  188  against  it.  Thus  the 
House  of  Commons  would  neither  have  a 
Twelve  Hours  nor  a  Ten  Hours  Bill. 
The  eleven  hours  party  had  not  then 
come  into  existence.  What  in  the 
name  of  fortune  would  they  have  ?  On 
the  13th  of  May  in  the  same  year, 
the  Bill  WIS  brought  forward  again  as 


precisely  the  same  meaaue ;  he  it  re* 
collected  some  understanding  appeared  to 
have  been  come  to  in  the  interval  between 
the  twelve  hour  and  the  ten  hour  parties, 
and  the  numbers  upon  the  division  were 
then  297  to  159,  rejecting  the  Bill  entirely 
by  a  clear  working  majority  of  138.  Three 
short  years  only  had  then  elapsed  since 
the  same  House  of  Commons  from  which 
the  Bill  had  now  come,  had  rejected  it  by 
the  enormous  majority  of  138.  Thmi 
came  the  year  1846,  in  the  month  of  May 
of  which  year  a  change  seemed  to  have 
come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream,  for 
the  Bill  was  again  rejected;  but  by  a  ma- 
jority of  only  10.  The  clear  working 
majority  of  138  had  dwindled  down  to 
what,  for  distinction  sake,  they  might  call 
the  Whig  majority  of  10.  When  he  saw 
a  phenomenon,  he  liked  to  trace  it  to  ita 
cause.  What  was  the  cause  of  this  sod- 
den change?  The  same  cruelty,  the  same 
hardships,  the  same  want  of  instruction  ex- 
isted in  1844  as  in  1846;  but  it  did  hap- 
pen that  in  the  interval  the  com  laws  had 
been  repealed.  It  happened  in  the  course 
of  the  severe  contest  which  preceded  that 
repeal  that  the  landed  men  were  ranged 
against  the  cotton  and  wool  men;  the  re- 
peal was  supported  chiefly  by  the  cotton 
men,  and  the  spinners  and  millowners  were 
constantly  abused  by  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy. The  manufacturers  having  beaten 
the  land  on  the  com  question,  the  land 
said,  *'  We  will  retaliate  a  little  on  mills;" 
and  it  did  so  happen  that,  in  connexion 
with  this  quarrel  between  the  land  and  the 
mills,  the  majority  came  down  from  138 
to  10.  This  year  there  had  been  a  con- 
tinuation of  dbe  same  events,  of  the  same 
conversions;  the  movement  downward  had 
been  accelerated,  and  the  Bill  came  up 
to  their  Lordships  now  backed  by  a  large 
majority  in  its  favour,  though  two  years 
only  had  elapsed  since  an  equally  large 
majority  was  against  it,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  remained  pre* 
cisely  the  same.  He  begged  pardon  of 
their  Lordships  for  saying  the  cirenmstan- 
ces  were  the  same;  circumstances  were  in- 
finitely stronger  against  the  Bill  now  than 
ever  they  were  before.  What  time  had 
these  men  taken  to  change  the  opinion 
they  had  when  the  Bill  would  have  done 
comparatively  little  mischief,  and  eonvert 
the  numerous  votes  they  gave  against  it  to 
an  immense  majority  in  its  fisvour?  Wheo 
men  were  being  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  thousands  and  scores  of  thoasaDda— 
when  Provideiiee  had  afflicted  them  with  m 
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Bcarcity  in  England,  and  an  actual  famine 
in  Ireland' — ^wben  in  erery  point  of  the  com- 
pass to  which  they  could  turn  their  eyes, 
abroad  and  at  home,  there  were  thick 
storms  gathering,  and  the  heavens  lower- 
ing about  them  all  around — this  was  the 
time  the  House  of  Commons  had  chosen  to 
retrace  its  steps  and  alter  its  rotes,  from  a 
majority  of  nearly  150  agaiost  the  measure 
to  one  of  more  than  100  for  it.  This  was 
the  crisis,  of  all  conceivable  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  when  a  prudent,  con- 
scientious regard  for  the  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  best  interests  of  the  country — 
above  all  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
working  people — ^made  it  an  imperative 
duty  that  they  should  show  the  utmost  re- 
luctance to  change  their  coomiercial  policy. 
While  they  were  menaced  with  dangers 
like  these,  when  the  poor  rates  of 
6,000,000{.  a  year  were  likely  to  increase 
to  one-half  more — when  Ireland  was  suffer- 
ing and  bleeding  from  every  pore— when 
they  were  obliged  to  send  over  supplies  of 
food  and  money  to  prevent  the  death  of 
hunger  from  thinning  the  land — ^when  the 
public  peace  was  disturbed — when  in  one 
county,  within  the  last  three  days,  two  hun- 
dred special  constables  had  been  sworn  in, 
and  the  yeomanry  called  out,  to  quell  food 
riots — this,  it  seemed,  was  the  time  we  were 
called  on,  without  experience,  upon  specu- 
lation, on  assertion,  on  assumption,  upon 
fantasy,  to  pass  a  measure  which  must 
affect  every  working  man  in  the  country  in 
the  four  great  branches  of  its  manufacture. 
The  promoters  of  the  measure  now  before 
their  Lordships  desired  to  see  it  enacted  at 
the  moment  when,  of  all  others,  such  a 
change  seemed  to  his  mind  the  least  desir- 
able. Most  men  must  admit  that  if  such 
an  alteration  were  at  all  to  be  effected,  it 
ought  not  to  be  brought  about  when  the 
people  of  this  land  were  in  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  distress.  Then,  in  God's  name, 
why  not  wait  for  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  tranquillity?  Do  not  fly  in  the  face  of 
Providence  by  such  an  experiment  as  that 
which  it  was  proposed  to  try  through  the 
present  measure.  If  they  had  no  con- 
sideration for  its  direct  effect  upon  the  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country,  let  them  at 
least  consider  for  a  moment  its  probable 
operation  upon  the  landed  interest.  Let 
it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the 
present  was  not  as  much  the  case  of  the 
landlords  as  it  was  the  case  of  the  manu- 
facturers. Nothing  could  injure  the  one 
without  deeply  affecting  the  other.  That 
great  merchant  and  banker,  Mr^  Child, 


well  said  that  land  and  trade  were  so  knit 
together  that  together  they  must  wax  and 
wane ;  nor  could  any  ill  happen  to  trade 
but  land  must  suffer,  nor  any  ill  to  land 
without  trade  feeling  it.  With  respect 
to  the  speeches  which  their  Lordships  had 
already  heard  upon  the  Bill  then  before 
them,  he  was  bound  in  justice  to  both 
the  noble  Lords  to  render  them  his  un- 
feigned thanks  for  the  tone  in  which  they 
had  addressed  the  House.  He  was  bound 
in  justice  to  them  to  say  that  he  never  had 
heard  speeches  uttered  in  a  manner  more 
cautious  and  measured;  he  never  in  his 
life  witnessed  a  more  admirable  shunning 
of  every  invidious  topic ;  there  had  not 
been  one  unfair  or  unjust  allusion  to  the 
manufacturing  classes  ;  on  the  contrary, 
every  portion  of  the  subject  had  been  dis- 
cussed with  kindness  and  courtesy,  and 
therefore  the  remarks  which  he  made  were 
not  for  them  or  any  of  their  Lordships, 
but  for  less  wise  men.  He  would  ask  die 
supporters  of  the  Bill  then  before  the 
House,  did  they,  or  did  any  man  in  the  coun- 
try, doubt  that  its  effect  must  be  to  throw  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  who  worked 
in  factories  upon  the  poor  s  rates  ?  And 
who  paid  the  poor's  rates  ?  Did  not  that 
burden  in  a  great  degree  fall  upon  the 
land  ?  That  the  poor's  rates  must  be  aug- 
mented by  the  proposed  change,  and  that 
the  landed  interest  must  therefore  heavily 
suffer,  appeared  to  him  propositions  almost 
self-evident.  He  would  say  to  the  authors 
and  supporters  of  this  measure,  don't  be 
led  away  by  any  notions  of  benevolence : 
benevolence  to  be  practically  useful  must 
work  good — benevolence  to  be  a  fit  prin- 
ciple of  action  for  statesmen  and  legislators 
must  be  combined  with  beneficence ;  and 
before  they  hazarded  an  experiment  so  bold, 
so  extensive,  so  unlike  anything  that  they 
had  previously  tried,  they  ought  to  con- 
sider most  carefully  how  far  they  were 
likely  to  injure  the  classes  whose  advan- 
tage they  so  earnestly  sought  to  promote. 
Moreover,  if  they  interfered  with  one  class 
of  labourers,  they  ought  to  interpose  in 
favour  of  all,  those  who  worked  out  as  well 
as  those  who  worked  within  doors ;  and 
there  were  none  whose  case  was  more  de- 
serving of  conuuiseration  than  the  agricul- 
tural labourer.  He  doubted  not  that  their 
feelings  of  benevolence  had  been  most 
strongly  excited  by  the  exaggerated  ac- 
counts which  had  reached  them  respecting 
the  unheard-of,  the  deplorable  privations 
which  those  classes  were  supposed  to 
endure.    From  every  quarter  they  were 
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told  of  the  hard  toil  wbich  tbey  undenrent 
—  of  their  comfortless  abodes  —  of  their 
brief  rest  and  continued  hunger — ^that  the 
system  by  which  they  were  goremed  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  be  otherwise 
than  hardworked,  hard  fed,  and  poorly 
lodged — ^that  they  were,  therefore,  natu- 
rally prone  to  grasp  at  the  least  chance  of 
improrement.  Hence  the  Legislature  was 
called  upon  not  to  form  its  judgments  upon 
any  principles  of  sound  reasoning,  but  to 
listen  to  the  feelings  which  such  state- 
ments were  calculated  to  arouse.  The 
House,  therefore,  grasped  at  what  was  of- 
fered, without  carefully  weighing  what  was 
its  probAble  result.  No  man  cotdd  be  more 
alive  than  he  to  the  sufferings  which  the 
factory  labourer  endured.  He  felt  as  deeply 
as  the  most  clamorous  advocates  of  the 
measure  how  important  it  was  that  their 
interests  should  be  well  and  carefully  con- 
sidered— he  felt  the  deepest  commiseration 
with  the  working  classes.  He  knew  the 
hunger  they  suffered — the  toil  they  under- 
went; he  knew  the  abodes  in  which  they 
lived ;  and  all  their  miseries  met  his  sym- 
pathy and  wrung  his  heart.  But  his  sym- 
pathies were  not  confined  to  those  who 
worked  within  doors;  they  reached,  with- 
out distinction,  the  men  who  worked  abroad 
in  the  fields,  as  well  as  those  who  toiled  in 
factories.  The  fatigue  and  misery  that  might 
be  seen  in  the  peasant's  cottage,  quite  equal- 
led, if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  wretchedness 
they  were  told  the  factory  labourer  alone 
endured.  The  peasant  rose  to  his  hard  toil 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning;  ho  snatch- 
ed a  hasty  morsel,  which  deserved  not  to 
be  called  a  meal ;  and  during  one  brief 
half-hour  he  escaped  from  the  scorching 
sun  or  the  pitiless  rain  to  cat  what  no 
other  man  would  consider  a  dinner.  Animal 
food  ho  rarely  tasted;  and  at  the  latest 
hour  he  returned  to  his  squalid  home, 
drenched  cither  with  rain,  or  with  per- 
spiration. He  was  bound  to  earn  his 
scanty  morsel,  not  only  with  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  but  by  the  most  intense 
exertion  of  his  whole  muscular  power — 
without  the  support  of  sufficient  food — 
without  the  comfort  of  even  a  change  of 
raiment;  and,  excepting  in  the  northern 
counties,  he  was  obliged  to  struggle  through 
half  the  year,  ever  wet  and  ever  chiUcd 
because  without  the  comfort  of  fuel. 
Hence  his  wretched  clothes,  and  bis  still 
more  wretched  bed,  were  scarce  ever  dry. 
The  peasantry  of  England  never  knew  half 
the  comforts  that  were  to  be  found  in  the 
factory.  Hence  the  peasant,  who  began  his 


course  as  an  agricultural  labourer  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  grew  old  before 
his  time.  Yes,  he  took  it  upon  himself  t« 
say,  that  such  men  scarcely  ever  reached 
the  natural  term  of  human  existence.  But 
if  it  became  so  necessary  to  legislate  thus 
stringently,  and  against  all  principle,  for 
the  men  who  toiled  in  cotton  fitetories,  why 
did  the  Bill  stop  there?  Why  was  not 
provision  made  for  those  whose  lives  were 
shortened  by  working  amongst  filings  of 
steel,  and  those  workers  in  brass  who  since 
the  time  of  Tubal-cain  had  been  victims 
to  their  occupation  ?  Sir  Samuel  RoraiUy* 
than  whom  a  more  humane  man  never  ex« 
isted,  could  never  be  brought  to  support 
even  the  moderate  measure  introduced  by 
the  late  SirR.  Peel  in  the  year  1809;  and 
why  ?  That  most  excellent  and  benevolent 
man  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  Beware  how 
you  endeavour  to  find  a  substitute  for  pa- 
rental feeling,  lest  parental  feeling  should 
resent  the  interference,  and,  becoming  less 
pure,  should  seek  to  render  nugatory  that 
which  was  attempted  to  be  nut  in  place  of 
those  affections,  without  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  preserve  the  frame  of  society.** 
And  this  was  said  even  against  the  mode- 
rate interference  of  protecting  very  young 
children  from  the  avarice  of  their  parents. 
What  would  the  same  benevolent  and 
wise  man  have  said  of  a  Bill  to  confine 
all  labour  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
compulsorily  within  given  limits?  He 
could  not  conclude  without  apologizing  to 
their  Lordships  for  having  occupied  so 
much  of  their  attention ;  and,  though  it 
would  be  easy  for  him  to  address  to  the 
House  many  more  arguments  against  the 
measure  then  before  them,  he  hoped  he 
had  laid  sufficient  grounds  to  induce  them 
favourably  to  receive  that  which  he  in- 
tended to  move  as  an  Amendment,  namely, 
that  the  Bill  then  before  them  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  that  no 
one  could  be  more  sensible  than  he  was  of 
the  great  disadvantage  under  which  he 
addressed  the  House  when  he  rose  to  speak 
immediately  after  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down.  He  was  the 
more  especially  affected  by  that  considera- 
tion, when  he  remembered  how  deeply  the 
noble  Lord  had  studied  the  question  which 
the  present  Bill  brought  under  discussion 
— how  often  he  had  considered  its  bearings, 
and  how  strongly  he  had  permitted  his 
feelings  to  be  excited  by  circumstances 
connected  with  that  subject.  Reflections 
of  that  kind,  therefore,  led  him  (the  Bishop 
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of  London]  to  be  most  nnwilling  to  address 
their  Loraships  at  a  moment  like  the  pre- 
sent; but  he  could  not  shrink  from  the 
imperative  duty  imposed  on  him  then  to 
stand  up  in  his  place,  and  declare  his  cor- 
dial assent  to  the  Bill  befdre  the  House.  He 
conceived  that  the  working  classes  would 
have  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the 
Measure  which  the  House  was  now  about 
to  pass.  Their  Lordships  had  heard  many 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  measure,  but 
he  could  not  help  reminding  them  tbat  it 
was  one  which  enlisted  in  its  favour  the 
holiest  sympathies  of  our  nature;  while 
the  arguments  against  the  Bill  were  for 
the  most  part  theoretical,  and  drawn  from 
principles  which  required  to  be  modified 
by  various  practical  considerations.  For 
surely  the  measure  now  before  their  Lord- 
ships was  not  one  to  be  judged  by  the 
purely  abstract  principles  of  philosophy  or 
science,  however  true  they  might  be  in 
themselves ;  it  should  be  looked  at  in 
connexion  with  the  numberless  anomalies 
resulting  from  the  highly  artificial  state  of 
society  in  which  we  live,  and  it  should  be 
judged  of  by  the  preponderance  of  good  or 
evil  that  was  likely  to  result  from  it.  If 
all  men  were  instructed  in,  and  prepared 
to  obey,  the  theoretical  rules  of  political 
science,  then  those  abstract  theories  might 
be  carried  out ;  but  whilst  they  saw  around 
them  such  a  state  of  things  as  at  present 
existed — ^whilst  they  were  dealing  with 
misery,  with  ignorance,  with  wretchedness, 
and  vice — they,  as  legislators,  should  be 
influenced  by  charitable  considerations  to- 
wards those  who  had  not  as  yet  been 
emancipated  from  that  species  of  slavery — 
they  should  bend  and  modify  that  rigid 
rule  of  theory  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
the  case.  It  might  be  perfectly  true  as  a 
general  proposition  that  the  competition 
for  labour  ought  not  to  fettered  with  any 
restrictions  whatever;  but  he  would  repeat, 
that  the  assistance  which  abstract  principles 
gave  to  practical  legislation  was  a  species 
of  aid  which  had  its  limits.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  said  that  PaHlament 
ought  not  to  legislate  upon  subjects  which 
did  not  come  properly  within  their  scope ; 
and  he  called  upon  the  House  to  refrain 
from  such  a  course  of  legislation  as  would 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  labour 
mWket,  which  in  a  nation  of  great  com- 
mercial enterprise  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with.  But  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  telling  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  that 
Government  best  answered  the  purposes 
of  ita  institution  when  it  came  nearest  to 


paternal  rule ;  and  when  parents  neglected 
parental  duty,  the  Government  was  bound 
to  assume  those  functions  which  the  na- 
tural guardians  of  youth  abandoned  or 
perverted.  And,  therefore,  he  thought 
that  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
the  Legislature  was  to  interfere  so  as  to 
prevent  excessive  irijury  from  accruing  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  which 
was  least  able  to  protect  inself ;  and  that 
where  one  portion  of  the  subjects  were 
ignorant  and  powerless,  the  law  might  in- 
terfere to  prevent  injury  from  being  in- 
flicted upon  a  large  class  of  those  who 
might  be  otherwise  left  unprotected.  He 
codd  not  help  remarking  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  speech  which  the  House 
had  just  heard,  the  question  had  been  dealt 
with  as  one  which  solely  concerned  the 
adult  population.  But  he  thought  that  a 
great  part  of  the  question  concerned  that 
very  numerous  and  unprotected  class — the 
children  who  were  employed  in  factories; 
and  it  was  with  reference  to  them  particu- 
larly that  he  wished  to  ask  for  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  the  observations  he  had 
to  offer.  The  factory  workmen,  acting 
under  the  constraint  of  that  necessity 
which  was  produced  by  the  peculiar  state 
of  the  labour  market  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  seemed  to  regard  their  children 
as  mere  instruments  for  making  money; 
and  here  again  he  thought  the  parental 
functions  of  the  State  came  into  play,  and 
ought  to  interpose  to  relieve  those  children 
from  that  necessity.  If  the  cupidity  of 
their  employers  or  the  ignorance  of  their 
parents  compelled  them  to  extend  their 
labour  far  beyond  those  limits  of  exertion 
which  their  bodily  constitution  was  suited 
for,  and,  therefore,  he  might  say  beyond 
that  point  which  their  benevolent  Creator 
designed  for  them,  he  thought  it  became 
the  sacred  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  in- 
terfere and  afford  them  that  protection 
which  their  natural  guardians  were  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  give  them.  If  they 
desired  that  the  evil  should  not  be  per- 
petuated or  aggravated,  and  that  some 
chance  should  be  given  to  the  rising  gene- 
ration of  growing  up  in  habits  of  religion 
and  morality,  their  Lordships  must  inter- 
pose to  save  them  from  their  ceaseless 
round  of  exhausting  toil,  and  leave  them 
more  time  for  improvement.  Their  ihtel* 
lectua^  faculties  were  contracted  by  the 
monotonous  and  wearisome  labour  to  which 
they  were  subjected ;  and  that  formed  no 
unimportant  consideration  in  the  question 
then  befot^  their  Lordships,    The  agricul* 
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tural  labourer,  notwithstanding  the  eloquent 
description  of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
of  the  effect  which  the  toil  of  that  labourer 
produced  on  his  health  and  spirits,  was  in 
a  much  more  favourable  condition  for  car- 
rying out  the  great  object  of  his  being 
than  the  factory  workman.  His  work  was 
carried  on  in  the  open  field,  where  he  was 
inhaling  pure  air  and  saw  the  pure  light  of 
heaven;  and  at  any  moment  he  might  sus- 
pend his  toil,  for  a  brief  interval,  to  pre- 
vent the  exhaustion  of  his  strength  and 
spirits.  It  was  not  so  with  the  factory 
workman.  The  mill  must  move  on  with 
unceasing  motion  for  the  appointed  num- 
ber of  hours,  to  complete  the  proper  quan- 
tity of  work;  and  it  admitted  of  no  in- 
termission in  the  labour  of  those  children 
who  were  deputed  to  carry  on  and  watch 
its  ceaseless  process.  Now  that  impri- 
sonment, as  it  were,  of  a  large  class  of 
our  fellow-creatures  was  a  case  in  which 
the  Legislature  ought  to  interfere,  unless 
the  evils  which  were  wrought  by  it  could 
be  shown  to  be  less  than  those  which  would 
be  produced  by  their  interference.  The 
evils,  however,  of  the  present  system  were 
BO  great,  that  they  could  hardly  be  contem- 

Slated  by  any  humane  man  without  shud- 
ering.  The  debility  of  frame,  the  shat- 
tered strength,*  the  exhausted  spirit,  the 
early  death,  were  various  and  lamentable 
evils  ;  but  they  were  not  the  worst.  Be- 
fore, however,  he  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  latter  point,  he  would 
advert  to  the  mortality  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.  It  was  proved  that  the  exhaust- 
less  process  of  factory  labour  did  tend  to 
shorten  life  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
It  might  be  argued,  that  the  diminished 
average  of  human  life  in  those  districts 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  unhealthy  condi- 
tion of  large  towns;  but  that  was  com- 
pletely refuted  by  certain  facts  which  had 
been  ascertained.  It  appeared  from  a 
statement  which  had  been  made  by  a 
most  able  and  benevolent  individual,  Mr. 
Fletcher,  a  medical  man,  who  had  made  a 
close  investigation  of  this  subject,  that  the 
average  duration  of  life  of  the  factory 
operative  was  somewhat  less  than  one-half 
that  of  other  operatives  in  the  same  dis- 
tricts. He  would  now  advert  to  what  he 
considered  as  the  worst  consequences  of  the 

S resent  system,  namely,  that  it  entirely 
isqualified  the  children  from  receiving  the 
benefits  of  education  after  a  certain  age, 
when  perhaps  it  was  not  going  too  far  to 
say  education  was  more  important  to  them 
than  before.    He  would  admit,  that,  up  to 


the  age  of  13  years,  those  children  were 
comparatively  well  provided  for,  as  the 
hours  of  labour  up  to  that  age  were  limited 
to  six  hours;  but  the  moment  they  at- 
tained that  age  their  work  was  doubled, 
and  they  very  soon  lost  all  they  had  learned 
before,  because,  after  twelve  hours  of  ex- 
hausting labour,  they  had  no  spirit  or 
strength  left  to  attend  school  or  to  profit 
by  it.  Their  Lordships  must  also  consider 
that  in  addition  to  those  twelve  hours  for 
which  they  were  obliged  to  work  in  the 
factory,  two  more  were  reckoned  in  going 
to  and  from  the  mills,  and  in  the  necessary 
cleansing  and  refreshment;  so  that,  even 
if  this  Bill  passed,  and  the  hours  of  labour 
were  restricted  to  ten  hours,  there  would 
be  still  twelve  hours  of  the  day  no  portion 
of  which  could  be  devoted  to  school  for  the 
purpose  of  deriving  sound  and  wholesome 
instruction.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  no  wonder  that  the  clergy  and  medi- 
cal men  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
were  all  but  unanimous  in  favour  of  this 
Bill,  which  they  believed  would  at  least 
diminish,  if  not  altogether  cure,  the  evils 
that  existed.  But  the  Bill  was  also  sup- 
ported by  a  large  portion  of  those  whose 
mterests  would  be  most  deeply  affected 
by  it,  not  merely  by  factory  workmen, 
but  by  many  of  the  great  millowners,  who, 
according  to  the  opinions  of  the  opponents 
of  the  measure,  would  be  great  losers  by 
it.  It  was  said  that  they  would  lose  one- 
sixth  of  the  factory  labour  of  the  country, 
and  to  that  extent  our  manufactures  would 
bo  destroyed.  But,  on  the  otiier  side,  ho 
placed  the  great  gain  the  measure  would 
produce  to  morality  and  humanity.  He 
confessed  himself  quite  incompetent  to 
judge  of  the  ultimate  bearing  of  the  measure 
on  the  commerce  of  the  country ;  but  he 
was  very  much  encouraged  when  he  looked 
back  and  saw  what  had  resulted  from  the 
steps  they  had  already  taken  in  the  same 
path  of  humane  legislation.  They  were 
told  when  the  Twelve  Hours  Bill  was  in- 
troduced, that  the  same  evils  would  result 
from  it  as  were  now  predicted  of  this  mea- 
sure; but  what  had  been  the  result  of  that 
Bill  ?  He  was  going  to  say  that  it  was  in 
a  precisely  opposite  direction  to  what  had 
been  predicted.  It  appeared  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  very  intelligent  person 
who  was  one  of  the  most  strenuous  oppo- 
nents of  that  Bill,  that  the  following  effect 
had  been  produced  on  the  wages  of  Uie  fac- 
tory labourer  by  the  successive  steps  taken 
by  the  Legislature.  In  1813  the  wages 
of  women  in  factories  were  8«.  id,  a  week, 
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in  1833  they  were  8s.  lOd,,  aud  in  the 
mean  time  the  price  of  food  hod  hecome 
much  lower;  bo  that  the  change  was  all  in 
favour  of  the  workpeople.  His  nohle  and 
learned  Friend  had  said  that  in  ten  hours 
it  would  he  impossihle  to  produce  as  great 
a  quantity  of  cotton  manufactures  as  in 
twdve  hours.  He  admitted  that  with  the 
same  means  only  it  would  he  so;  hut  his 
nohle  and  learned  Friend  had  himself 
taken  off  much  of  the  effect  of  his  own 
argument  hy  speaking  of  the  improvement 
that  might  he  made  in  machinery,  wherehy 
lahour  might  ho  diminished.  And  again, 
his  nohle  and  learned  Friend  spoke  of  its 
heing  a  certain  effect  of  this  JBill  that  it 
would  drive  from  the  mills  a  very  con- 
siderahle  numher  of  those  who  were  now 
employed,  hut  who  would  no  longer  stay 
there  when  they  found  that  hetter  wages 
might  he  ohtained  in  other  parts  of  the 
country;  hut  if  that  were  so,  and  any  con- 
siderahle  emigration  from  the  manufactur- 
ing districts  or  mills  did  take  place,  the 
consequence  would  he  that  there  would  re- 
main a  smaller  numher  of  workmen,  and 
wages  would  rise  in  proportion.  He  must 
be  permitted  to  think,  when  his  nohle  and 
learned  Friend  spoke  of  the  delusions  that 
had  been  practised  upon  the  factory  work- 
people in  this  matter,  especially  from  the 
experience  he  had  had  whilst  he  was  con- 
nected with  that  part  of  the  country  which 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, that  those  workpeople  were  a  very 
intelligent  aud  sagacious  body  of  men, 
alive  to  their  own  interests,  and  not  so 
easily  deceived  as  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  supposed;  and  when  he  found  so 
large  a  number  of  those  persons  pressing 
their  Lordships,  with  great  earnestness, 
by  petitions,  to  pass  this  Bill,  and  say- 
ing that  they  believed  it  would  confer 
upon  them  the  greatest  possible  boon,  even 
if  it  should  be  wrong,  he  could  not  think 
it  would  be  injurious  to  them  to  the 
extent  which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
supposed;  whilst  they  would  have,  at 
least,  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  the 
best  in  their  judgment,  by  listening  to 
the  importunate  prayers  preferred  to  them. 
He  could  not  suppose  that  if  the  mill- 
owners  had  had  any  suspicion  that  this 
measure  would  be  so  productive  of  ruin  to 
themselves  as  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
represented,  any  of  them  would  have  advo- 
cated it;  nor  would  he  believe  that  if  they 
had  entertained  any  reasonable  suspicion 
that  it  would  not  only  injure  themselves, 
but  also  that  class  who  had  been  instni- 
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mental  in  producing  their  wealth,  they 
would  have  supported  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  that  they  had  the  best 
interests  of  their  workpeople  at  heart. 
He  was  ready  to  admit  that  all  legislative 
interference  was  an  evil,  and  could  only  be 
justified  so  far  as  it  prevented  an  evil  of  a 
greater  kind ;  but  the  evils  which  were 
now  sought  to  be  remedied  were  of  the 
most  serious  kind;  they  were  nothing  less 
than  the  physical  deterioration  and  moral 
degradation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  most 
helpless  classes  of  the  community.  Un- 
less there  were  some  improvement  in  the 
moral  condition  of  those  classes,  the  coun- 
try would  be  thrown  into  a  situation  of  the 
greatest  danger;  but  that  necessary  moral 
and  religious  reformation  never  could  be 
wrought  unless  they  allowed  the  younger 
portion  of  those  classes  to  bestow  a  larger 
part  of  their  time  on  self-improvement  and 
learning  that  which  would  be  useful  to 
them  in  their  future  life.  With  respect  to 
the  concluding  argument  of  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  for  inducing  their  Lord- 
ships to  pause  before  they  passed  this  Bill, 
that  the  present  was  an  unfavourable  mo- 
ment for  making  this  experiment,  he  (the 
Bishop  of  London)  considered  that  no  time 
could  be  more  favourable.  If  the  factory 
workpeople  were  not  fully  employed,  tad 
mills  were  doing  no  more  than  ten  hours' 
work  a-day,  what  evil  could  axjse — what 
chance  was  there  of  exciting  any  angry  feeU 
ing  if  they  restricted  them  by  law  to  that 
period  of  labour  which,  practically,  they 
were  limited  to  at  the  present  time  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  he  saw  great  danger  in  turn- 
ing a  deaf  ear  to  the  petitions  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  their  fellow-creatures,  of  that 
class  too  who  were  unhappily  too  often  not 
restrained  by  motives  which  were  the  result' 
of  general  religious  instruction  and  moral 
education  from  giving  vent  to  their  feelings, 
and  endeavouring  to  accomplish  their  ends 
by  the  most  unlawful  and  dangerous  means. 
He  could  conceive  nothing  more  calculated 
to  disquiet  the  mind  of  the  manufacturing 
population,  and  make  them  unwilling  to 
bear  with  patience  and  submission  those 
privations  which  they  were  suffering  at 
that  moment,  and  which  he  feared  they 
must  be  prepared  to  suffer  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent still,  than  the  absence  of  a  ready  ac- 
quiescence on  the  part  of  their*  Lordships 
to  those  earnest  petitions  which  had  been 
so  long  sent  up  to  their  Lordships'  House, 
praying  for  a  more  enlarged  relaxation  of 
the  incessant  and  wearisome  toil  of  the 
factory  labourer?,  which  was  injurious  and 
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burtfuly  not  oulj  to  them,  but  to  their 
children,  who  were  to  form  the  future 
manufacturing  population  of  this  country. 
For  these  reasons,  he  should  give  his 
most  cordial  assent  to  this  Bill. 

The  DuKB  of  RICHMOND  said,  that, 
though  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  had 
stated  that  the  operatives  were  not  in  fa- 
vour of  this  Bill,  no  less  than  295,000 
had  petitioned  for  it;  and  he  believed  there 
were  not  a  dozen  who  had  petitioned 
against  it.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
declared  also  that  an  agricultural  labourer 
of  45  was  not  so  strong  as  one  of  their 
Lordships  at  70;  but  he  could  produce  la- 
bourers in  Sussex,  of  the  age  of  45,  who 
would  carry  every  one  of  their  Lordships 
out  of  that  House;  and  when  it  was  said 
that  they  laboured  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  eight  at  night  during  narvest, 
he  must  ask  why  they  did  so  ?  Because 
it  was  task- work;  and,  so  far  from  going 
home  to  meals,  the  agricultural  labourer 
sat  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  hedge,  and 
ate  his  meat  and  drank  good  beer;  and 
would  drink  more  of  it  if  the  malt  tax 
were  repealed.  Then  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Lord  said,  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
had  no  change  of  clothes.  Why,  where 
had  the  noble  Lord  been  living  ?  Had  he 
evy  been  within  an  agricultural  labourer's 
cottage  ?  He  very  much  doubted  it.  He 
wished  that  they  were  better  off;  but  i^ 
they  were  badly  off,  was  that  any  reason 
why  they  should  allow  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  other  labourers  to  be  destroyed  ? 
The  right  rev.  Prelate  had  so  ably  stated 
the  reasons  for  this  Bill,  that  he  would  not 
enter  into  any  details;  but  he  trusted  their 
Lordships  would  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
prayers  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  oper- 
atives. No  one  in  the  country  disliked 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  more  than  he 
did;  but  he  knew  the  value  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  going  toge- 
ther; one  great  cause  of  his  opposing  free 
trade  was,  that  it  would  limit  manufactures, 
and  get  rid  of  the  home  market;  and, 
while  he  disliked  the  League,  he  had  a 
great  respect  and  regard  for  the  intelligent 
manufacturers  and  operatives  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON  wished 
shortly  to  state  the  reasons  which  would  | 
induce  him  to  support  the  Amendment  of  | 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend.     He  should 
have  been  glad  if  ho  could  have  concurred 
in  the  opinions  which  were  expressed  with  \ 
so  much  eloouence  by  the  noble  Earl,  and 
by  his  noble  Friend  who  moved  the  second 


reading  of  the  Bill — if  he  could  have  sup- 
ported the  BiU  on  the  ground  on  which  his 
noble  Friend  supported  it,  and  have  con- 
curred in  his  opinions,  and  given  him  his 
support,  that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
labouring  classes.  But,  on  fully  consider- 
ing the  subject,  and  looking  to  the  best 
interests  of  these  classes,  he  found  him- 
self called  upon  tp  support  the  Amendment 
of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend;  for  he 
believed  that  this  measure  was  much  more 
calculated  to  be  hurtful  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  intended,  than  to  be  of  anj 
advantage  to  them;  and  he  was  satisfied 
that  if  it  passed,  it  would  inflict  great  evils 
on  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
tories, by  taking  froia  them  one-sixth  of 
their  labour :  for  the  operation  qf  this  Bill 
would  extend  much  farther  than  his  noble 
Friend  intended.  It  would  extend  not  only 
to  young  children,  who  were  entitled  to 
protection,  but  to  full-grown  men  and  wo- 
men, who  were  as  well  able  as  any  of  their 
Lordships  to  judge  what  was  for  their  own 
interest;  and  if  they  chose  to  work  for  any 
number  of  hours  they  pleased,  he  did  not 
see  what  business  the  Legislature  had  to 
interfere.  He  was  as  anxious  as  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  to  promote  the  social  interesta 
an4  religious  improvement  of  the  class  of 
people  to  which  he  referred;  but  he  did  not 
oelieve  that  this  object  would  be  obtained 
by  depriving  the  working  man  of  on^ 
sixth  of  the  means  (and  they  were  not 
superabundant  at  any  season)  of  support* 
ing  his  family.  This  would  be  inerita- 
ble  if  the  distribution  of  the  produce  of 
labour  was  to  bear  the  same  proportion 
which  it  did  at  present.  It  was  perfectly 
clear  that  in  the  present  times  of  competi- 
tion the  profits  of  the  manufacturer  were 
not  so  great  that  they  would  bear  reduc- 
tion. If  they  limited  the  number  of  hours 
during  which  the  machinery  might  work» 
they  must,  as  a  consequence,  limit  the 
quantity  of  produce.  This  appeared  to 
him  to  be  inevitable.  In  going  into  the 
subject,  he  would,  in  the  first  instance, 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
was  the  existing  law  and  practice  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  ana  what  was  the 
state  of  things  in  former  years.  The  rea- 
sons which  were  urged  in  former  years  for 
legislative  interference  with  the  factoriee 
no  longer  existed.  AH  those  abuses  to 
which  so  many  allusions  had  been  made, 
had  been  got  rid  of.  They  no  longer 
heard  of  the  cruelty  of  the  masters,  and  o( 
their  compelling  children  to  work  sixteen 
hours  a  day.    Many  improvements  had 
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hee^  m^de  tbrouglt  the  ii)8tramenta)ity  of 
the  present  law.  ^h^  e^^jsting  lav  pro- 
yided  that  childrei^  under  13  years  of  age 
should  work  only  sis  hours  a  day,  and  that 
they  should  attend  schpol  for  at  lea^t  two 
hours  a  day.  Young  per9o^s  and  women 
were  iiot  allowed  to  work  for  more  than 
sizty-mne  hours  a  week.  There  was  also 
a  very  important  proyision,  that  no  time 
should  he  made  up  for  tipie  lost  hy  acci- 
dents to  the  machinery.  At  present,  the 
sixty-nine  hours  were  thus  distributed, 
namely^  tweWe  hours  for  five  days  in  the 
yreek,  aud  nine  hours  on  Saturday.  The 
stoppages  to  the  machinery  iu  consequence 
of  accidents  reduced  the  actual  work  to  about 
eleven  hours.  Affaio,  the  workpeople  were 
employed  in  comfortable  places,  and  not  in 
such  &thy  places  as  had  peen  described  by 
the  right  rev.  Prelate.  The  >irorkroQm9 
were  airy  and  well-yentilated  buildings, 
and  were  much  more  healthy  than  tho^e 
devoted  to  other  descriptions  of  employ- 
ment. He  believed  this  to  be  a  fair  and 
unezaggerated  sta^e  of  the  case*  By  the 
Bill,  however,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce 
the  hours  of  labour  from  sixty-nine  to  fifty- 
nine,  while  holidays  and  other  deductions, 
such  as  the  stoppage  of  the  machinery 
through  accidents,  were  to  remain  af  tbey 
were.  The  consequence  of  this  would  be 
the  redi|ction  of  the  period  of  labour  for 
five  days  ip  the  veek  iropi  twelye  hours  to 
ten,  aud  nine  hours  on  Saturday.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  state  of  things  wou^d  be  to 
strike  off  oae-sixth  of  the  fertile  produce  of 
the  couQtry,  for  the  produce  would  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  period  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  machinery'  Of  course  this  di- 
minished proportion  of  produce  would  strike 
off  one-sixth  of  the  wages  of  the  operatives. 
His  noble  Friend  who  had  moved  the  se- 
CQn4  reading  of  the  BiU,  did  not  ^rgue  that 
this  would  be  the  ca^e.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  wages  formed  but  a  small 
component  part  of  the  cost  of  an  article 
produced;  that  there  was  the  charge  for 
the  raw  material;  then  came  the  capital 
ot  the  manufacturer  sunk  in  tjie  mill  ma- 
chinery; and  lastly  came  the  wages  of  the 
labourers.  The  diminished  production  which 
would  ensue  from  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour  from  twelve  hours  to  ten,  would 
undoubtedly  increase  the  price  of  the  ma- 
nufactured article.  As  had  been  justly  ob- 
served by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend,  the 
same  number  of  mills  would  not  produce 
the  same  quantity  of  manufactured  goods 
as  were  now  produced.  Fresh  mills  must, 
therefore,  be  built;   those  who  were  wise 


men  would  bnild  them  abroad,  apd  short- 
sighted men  would  build  them  at  honqe. 
We  should  have  one-sixth  of  our  manufac- 
turing population  n)ore  than  ^e  had  at 
present  dependent  for  employipent  and 
wages  upon  the  production  of  a  diminished 
quantity  of  manufactures;  and  he,  for  pne, 
could  not  look  without  ^larm  at  such  a 
state  of  things.  He  had  no  doubt  th^ii 
there  was  an  honest  belief  that  the  incre^'Se 
of  price  in  the  manufactured  article  would 

i permanently  compensate  the  manufacturer 
or  the  diminished  axpount  of  production  { 
but  he  believed  this  tq  be  an  efreneou^ 
view  of  the  case.  If>  however,  it  werp 
true  that  this  increase  of  price  would  be 
permanent,  wo^d  it  not  ))e  tantamount  tq 
imposing  on  every  labourer  in  the  country 
a  higher  price  for  his  qlothinff,  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  those  whq  worKed  less  and 
\fere  paid  more  than  others  in  a  similar 
f f^nk  of  life  ?  Such,  then,  being  the  airect 
consequences  of  tlfis  measnre,  he  would  a^k 
their  Lordships  to  look  also  to  the  indirect 
consequepces  which  would  flo^  from  it.  I4 
the  first  place,  there  would  be  lesp  co^,  oil* 
tallow,  leather,  s^i  ^our,  all  of  ?rhlcli 
were  used  to  a  great  extent  in  manufac- 
ture^, consumi^d  than  there  used  to  be. 
There  would  also  be  less  flfi^,  sil)^»  irqolIen» 
indigo,  madder,  and  other  dyes  u^ed;  an4 
there  would  be  less  shippii^g  employed^ 
4-11  the  trading  interests  m  the  country 
would  suffer  in  pr(^ortipn  from  this  appar 
rently  humane  measure  for  limiting  the 
hours  of  labour.  I^hep,  again,  their  Lord- 
ships must  remember  that  hand-loom  in- 
4uBtry  competed  in  certain  districts  irith 
the  power-loom  even  now,  when  the  power- 
loom  ifSLd  working  sixty-nine  hours  pe^: 
week;  and  when  the  power-loom  came  to 
work  fifty-pine  hours  only  per  week,  the 
hand-loom  weavers  would  beat  the  powe^- 
loom,  and  the  manufacturers  must  come  to 
Parliament  and  ask  that  the  hours  of  labour 
of  the  hand-loom  weavers  should  be  restrict- 
ed also.  Such  were  some  of  the  indirect  ef- 
fects of  this  measure,  althougb  they  were 
of  little  importance  when  viewe4  with  re- 
ference to  foreign  competition.  If  we  were 
the  only  manqfacturers  iu  the  world,  and 
possessed  a  monopoly,  we  should  be  enabled 
to  lay  a  tax  on  everybody  by  reducing  the 
hours  of  labour.  But  so  far  were  we  from 
having  a  monopoly,  that  we  had  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  competing  with  our  numer- 
ous and  formidable  rivals  in  the  principal 
markets  of  the  world.  Our  principal  mono- 
poly formerly  consisted  of  machinery,  but 
the  exportation  of  that  was  now  permittedi 
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for  our  best  workmen  were  seduced  from  us 
by  the  high  wages  which  were  offered  them 
from  abroad;  aud  bj  permitting  the  exporta- 
tion, we  had  now  converted  an  inevitable 
loss  into  a  certain  gain.  The  consequence, 
however,  was,  that  every  manufacturer  of 
machinery  in  Lancashire  was  busied  with 
foreign  orders,  and  all  our  improvements 
iu  machinery  were  immediately  sent  to 
Belgium,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States.     At  present   Russia  im- 

Eorted  15,000,000 lbs.  of  cotton  yarn;  but 
kst  year  she  imported  a  large  quantity  of 
raw  cotton;  and  we  should  ere  long  lose 
her  market.  Switzerland  now  consumed 
50,000  bales  of  cotton,  and  all  but  the 
finest  numbers  of  our  yams  were  excluded 
by  her  own  cheaper  productions.  France 
now  spim  350,000  bales  of  cotton ;  and 
America,  which  was  our  most  formidable 
competitor,  having  cheaper  cotton  and  un- 
limited water  power,  completely  beat  us  in 
low  and  stout  cottons,  and  not  only  supplied 
her  own  consumption,  but  exported  to 
China,  Canada,  and  New  Brunswick.  The 
present  consumption  of  America  was 
450,000  bales  of  raw  cotton.  It  should  be 
remembered  also,  that  all  the  continental 
nations,  as  well  as  the  United  States,  work- 
ed longer  hours  even  than  we  did  now,  and 
that  this  Bill  would  affect  our  staple  ar- 
ticle of  manufacture,  which  formed  four- 
fifths  of  our  exports.  He  asked,  then, 
whether  this  was  a  matter  which  should  be 
lightly  or  inconsiderately  dealt  with,  and 
against  the  wishes  of  those  whose  capi- 
tid  gave  employment  to  the  operative 
classes?  Was  this,  too,  a  moment  for 
trying  a  rash  experiment,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  the  same  as  if  one-sixth 
of  the  mills  in  England  were  burnt  to 
the  ground.  He  entirely  agreed  with 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  in  thinking 
that  the  operatives,  whose  wishes  the 
House  was  bound  to  considt,  did  not  desire 
this  Bill  with  its  consequences,  and  that 
they  did  not  apprehend  that  they  would 
get  only  ten  hours*  wages  for  ten  hours' 
work.  This  was  proved  by  the  fact,  which 
was  worth  all  the  declamation  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  none  of  them  had  asked  their 
masters  for  ten  hours'  work  and  ten  hours' 
wages.  The  master  who  worked  short 
time,  and  therefore  gave  short  wages, 
found  his  hands  leave  him.  He  considered 
that  all  these  attempts  at  interference  with 
labour  and  capital  were  unfounded  and  mis- 
chievous. Why  should  they  apply  this 
principle  solely  to  factory  labour,  and  why  i 
not  carry  it  into  every  branch  of  industry 


where  labour  was  employed  ?  Were  their 
Lordships  prepared  to  carry  this  law  into 
every  workshop  and  cpunting-house  in  the 
country  ?  Were  they  prepared  to  assent 
to  a  Bill  compelling  their  Lordships  to  give 
up  one-sixth  of  the  time  of  their  domestic 
servants,  because  Parliament  thought  that 
they  ought  to  have  more  time  for  intellec- 
tual improvement  ?  He  would  ask  the 
noble  Duke  on  the  opposite  side  whether 
he  was  prepared  to  pass  such  a  law  for 
agricultural  labourers  ? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  was  under- 
stood  to  observe,  that  half  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  died  from  excess  of  la- 
bour. 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON  said,  that 
his  noble  Friend  had  not  answered  his 
question,  whether  he  would  like  to  have  a 
law  which  would  make  it  penal  to  em- 
ploy labourers  in  harvest  time  more 
than  nine  hours  a  day,  and  only  eight 
on  a  Saturday  ?  He  should  like  to 
know  what  the  tenant  farmer  would  say 
if  a  law  were  passed  that  he  should  not 
employ  a  labourer  to  work  when  he  pleas- 
ed, and  as  long  as  he  thought  proper.  He 
would  beg  their  Lordships  to  remember 
that  oscillations  in  trade  must  occur,  and 
that  periods  must  arrive  when  the  opera- 
tives would  be  obliged  to  work  short  time 
against  their  will ;  and  he  would  ask  whe- 
ther it  was  humane  or  justifiable  to  say 
that  the  operatives  should  not  earn  wages 
in  times  of  prosperity  which  would  enable 
them  to  make  some  provisions  for  disas- 
trous periods.  In  the  order  of  nature  bet- 
ter seasons  than  the  present  would  arrive* 
and  with  them  would  come  large  demands 
for  our  manufactures  from  abroad ;  but  if 
this  law  was  to  limit  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction, and  increase  prices,  it  would  de- 
prive our  manufacturers  of  all  means  of  re- 
covering from  periods  of  depression.  The 
effect  of  the  Bill  was  to  put  an  income  tax 
on  the  poor  factory  operatives,  not  of  3 
per  cent,  but  of  15  per  cent,  with  this 
difference,  that  a  deduction  to  that  extent 
from  his  comforts  was  more  injurious  to 
him  than  a  similar  deduction  from  a  rich 
man's  income.  He  fully  believed  that  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  Parliament  to  rege- 
late capital  and  laboor  would  fail,  and  for 
these  reasons  he  must  give  hia  vote  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  BiU. 

The  BiRHOP  of  OXFORD  felt  that  he 
owed  an  apology  to  their  Lordships  for 
rising  to  address  them  at  so  late  an  hour; 
but  he  had  a  pressing  desire  in  his  own 
mind   to  make  some    observations  upon 
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what  had  fallen  from  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  who  had  moved  the  Amendment, 
and  also  from  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just 
sat  down;  and  he  should  therefore  state 
very  briefly  the  simple  ground  on  which  he 
desired  to  give  his  vote  in  favour  of  the 
Motion  of  Uie  noble  Earl.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  opposition  to  this  Bill  was 
grounded  to  a  very  remarkable  degree 
upon  a  number  of  unproved  assertions.  It 
had  been  taken  for  granted,  in  the  first 
place,  that  they  would  be  running  a  great 
risk  of  driving  the  British  manufactures 
abroad;  in  the  next  place  that  they  were 
about  to  pass  a  law  to  which  -the  factory 
labourers  were  themselves  unwilling  to  as- 
sent; while,  in  the  third  place,  they  were 
going  to  force  upon  the  master  manufac- 
turers a  measure  which  would  deprive  them 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  labour  to  carry 
on  their  mills  with  profit.  Now,  what  was 
the  fact?  So  far  from  the  factory  labour- 
ers being  unwilling  to  accept  tbis  Bill, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  very  body  had 
petitioned  their  Lordships  to  pass  it;  and 
the  same  fact  might  be  asserted  of  the 
master  manufacturers.  The  noble  Earl 
had  supposed  the  case  of  a  Minister  im- 
posing an  income  tax  upon  their  Lordships 
to  increase  their  knowledge  and  improve 
their  morals;  but  was  that  case  a  parallel 
to  the  present?  Was  it  like  the  case  of 
answering  the  prayer  both  of  the  workmen 
and  of  the  master  manufacturers,  who 
alike  called  upon  their  Lordships  to  shelter 
them  from  the  covetous  desires  of  a  few, 
and  whose  endeavours  were  unavailing 
without  the  agency  of  their  Lordships  to 
introduce  this  great  national  good?  The 
noble  Earl  had  argued,  that  the  wages  of 
the  labourer  would  fall  one-sixth  in  conse- 
quence of  the  time  of  labour  being  re- 
duced one-sixth.  But  the  question  was 
not,  what  was  the  portion  of  time  deducted 
in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  but  what 
was  the  amount  of  prohibition  from  labour 
for  the  year  round?  He  considered  it  to 
be  only  a  prohibition  against  uncertain  la- 
bour, and  that,  taking  the  period  of  the 
last  ten  years,  it  would  be  found,  though  at 
some  intervals  men  were  idle,  and  at  others 
they  were  overworked,  that  upon  the  ave- 
rage the  work  actually  performed  was  not 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  What  was 
the  result?  It  showed  that  there  existed 
a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  employ  large  bodies  of  men  extra 
hours  at  uncertain  periods,  to  meet  sudden 
demands,  instead  of  being  willing  to  share 
the  market  with  others  by  employing  men 


for  limited  hours,  thereby  keeping  up  a 
continued  stroke  of  work,  and  a  continued 
average  demand  of  labour.  But  was  it 
true  that  this  deduction  of  time  from  the 
labour  of  the  factory  would  amount  to  a 
loss  of  one-sixth,  as  stated  by  the  noble 
Earl?  It  was  a  matter  of  calculation. 
The  first  expense  in  a  factory  was  the  pur* 
chase  of  the  raw  material  in  the  country 
where  it  was  produced;  the  next  expense 
was  the  bringing  the  raw  material  to  this 
country;  then  there  was  the  interest  of 
the  money  vested  in  the  machinery;  then 
ho  had  to  pay  for  the  labour  in  manufac- 
turing it;  and  next,  the  expense  of  ex- 
porting the  goods  when  manufactured. 
Now,  the  manufacturer  reckoned  in  this 
way.  Supposing  that  upon  the  whole 
capital  laid  out  he  made  a  profit  of  24  per 
cent,  he  would  appropriate  it  thus: — 5  per 
cent  upon  his  money ;  6  per  cent  for  wear 
and  tear  of  machinery;  12  per  cent  for 
oil,  coal,  &c. ;  1  per  cent  for  gas  light — 
making  up  altogether  24  per  cent.  Now, 
it  was  only  upon  the  5  per  cent  item  that 
any  possible  increase  of  expense  CQuld  be 
occasioned  to  the  manufacturer  by  this 
Bill;  because  upon  all  the  other  items  of 
per  centage  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
diminution  of  expense,  which  would,  of 
course,  so  far  diminish  his  loss  upon  the  5 
per  cent  item,  that  was  to  say,  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  machinery  would  be  less,  the 
consumption  of  oil,  gas,  &C,,  would  be 
less;  so  that  the  actual  amount  of  loss  on 
the  interest  of  the  capital  was  not  to  be 
ascertained  merely  by  considering  the  de- 
duction from  the  hours  of  work.  This 
was  a  most  important  point  in  considering 
this  question.  It  had  been  assumed  in 
argument  that  if  one-sixth  of  the  labour- 
er's work  were  taken  ofi^,  one-sixth  of  his 
pay  must  also  be  deducted;  and  the  noble 
Earl  had  stated  that  the  workpeople  had 
been  altogether  deceived  upon  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  they  had  been  made  to  be- 
lieve that  they  would  be  paid  just  the  same 
amount  of  wages  which  they  now  received, 
although  they  worked  less  time.  Now  he 
(the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  had  himself  address- 
ed the  labourers  upon  this  very .  subject, 
and  had  urged  the  argument  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  himself  advanced;  and 
what  was  the  answer  which  the  people 
gave  him?  "Why,**  said  they,  "that  is 
the  argument  of  my  Lord  Brougham;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  it.*'  He  (the  Bishop 
of  Oxford)  did  not  say  that  thei'e  was  no- 
thing in  the  noble  and  learned  Lord's  ar- 
gument; but,  at  all  events,  it  showed  that 
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there  Iras  nbtliing  so  rerj  new  in  the  pro- 
position. However,  to  return 'to  the  work- 
mg  men's  answer: — "  That,"  said  they, 
"  was  Lord  Brougham's  argument ;  we 
have  gone  thoroughly  into  it,  and  we  hare 
Come  to  this  conclusioni  that  our  wages 
will  prohahly  sink  on&-twelfth  hy  the  re- 
duction of  one-sixtk  of  bur  work."  Reck- 
btiing  three  in  a  family,  earning  9^.  a 
week  each,  making  27s,  a  week  for  the 
whole  family,  this  amount  might  pos- 
sihly  he  reduced  hy  one-twelfth  by  this 
alteration.     This  reduction  they  were  pre- 

tared  to  stand  the  loss  of;  and  from  the 
ighest  motiteS — for  they  declared  that 
they  could  not  hear  to  see,  as  they  now 
saw,  a  young  fbmale,  who,  if  the  Legisla- 
ture willed  it,  might  grow  up  to  be  the 
healthy  mother  of  a  family,  wasted  in 
body  and  injured  in  morals  by  the  orer- 
working  system  that  obtained  for  them  a 
miserable  addition  of  one-twelfth  of  what 
they  otherwise  would  earn.  These  men 
accordingly  said,  that  so  far  from  acting 
blindly  and  in  the  dark,  they  rejoiced  to 
forego  the  one-twelfth.  But  the  great 
weight  of  the  noble  Earl's  argument  ap- 

£  eared  to  be  directed  to  a  point  on  which 
e  seemed  to  entertain  very  serious  fears 
^—namely,  that  this  measure  would  encou- 
rage foreign  manufactures,  and  disturb 
the  present  commercial  relations  of  the 
world.  The  noble  Earl  had  on  this  occa- 
sion somewhat  yielded  to  a  fear  of  foreign 
competition,  to  which,  in  former  days,  he 
was  so  magnanimously  a  stranger;  but  to 
him  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  it  seemed  that 
the  noble  Earl  had  greatly  misrepresented 
the  risk  that  would  be  run.  The  noble 
Earl  stated  that  37,000,000^  of  goods 
were  exported  annually;  and  he  argued 
that  this  measure  would  at  once,  perforce, 
inflict  a  loss  of  one-sixth  of  that  amount 
upon  the  trade  of  this  country.  The  no- 
ble Earl  went  further,  and  said,  that  the 
whole  gain  of  the  manufacturers  was  ob- 
tained in  the  last  two  hours  of  each  day's 
work,  and  that  if  those  two  hours  were  ta- 
kdn  away  the  consequence  would  be  that 
the  British  manufactures  would  be  driyen 
abroad.  That,  however,  was  no  new  ar- 
gument; but  it  was  altogether  untme.  Did 
their  Lordships  believe  that  all  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  manufacturers  of  this 
empire  was  made  up  of  a  small  fraction  of 
k  factory  labourers  day's  toil?  Could 
ihey  for  a  moment  conceive,  that  by  limit- 
ing the  labour  of  the  fkctory  worker  to 
ten  hours  a  day  instead  of  twelve,  they 
would  sweep  away  all  the  manufactures  of 


the  country,  and  drive  them  abroad?  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  humanity  of  the 
noble  Earl  was  leading  him  astray.  Let 
their  Lordships  retnember  what  those  two 
last  hours  were.  Let  them  place  them- 
selves for  a  mombnt  in  those  factories 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  described  as 
being  so  comfdHable  and  pure.  LH  them 
remember  that  he  Was  speaking  df  youii^ 
females  who  had  to  follow  the  rapid  mo- 
tions of  the  machinery  of  a  mill;  it  was  a 
disputed  point  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, whether  the  time  these  poor  females 
had  to  walk  in  the  foetid  atmosphere  bf 
those  mills  was  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty- 
seven  miles  a  day.  Let  their  Lordships 
remember  this,  and  remember  also  the 
fixedness  of  the  attention  which  waS  tie- 
cessary  for  these  young  women  to  maintain 
when  walking  in  the  midst  of  a  factory, 
where  danger  threatefaed  them  at  every 
turn,  and  where  a  single  instance  of  neg- 
ligence might  bb  attended  with  loss  of  life 
or  limb.  Let  their  Lordships  consider  all 
these  things,  and  then  let  them  say  whe- 
ther they  will  believe  that  the  last  two 
hours  of  that  easy  work  in  a  comfortable 
warm  room  was  the  basis  of  that  greatness 
of  which  the  British  inanufacturer  might 
so  justly  boast  ?  Could  their  Lordships 
believe  that  upon  the  last  two  hours*  labour 
of  that  trembling  hand,  tending  upon  that 
machinery,  after  long,  unceasing,  and 
heart-consuming  attention,  when  nature 
almost  refused  to  perform  her  functions — 
could  their  Lordships  believe  that  upon 
those  two  last  hours'  depended  all  the  pro- 
fits and  accumulations  of  the  manufactur- 
ers ?  He  believed  that  the  work  done  in 
those  two  last  hours  was  infinitely  inferior 
in  quality  to  that  which  was  done  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  day.  It  was  demand- 
ing work  when  nature  refused  the  power 
of  working.  So  far  from  this  measure 
being  a  speculation,  the  Messrs.  Marshall, 
of  Leeds,  had  reduced  their  time  of  labour 
voluntarily  to  eleven  hours  a  day.  Many 
other  firms  had  done  the  same.  He  had  a 
return  of  the  quantity  of  work  done  durinr 
five  weeks  when  the  miU  was  worked 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  also  of  the 
quantity  of  work  done  during  five  weeks 
when  the  mill  was  work<d  only  ten 
hours  a  day ;  and  it  appeared  that 
during  the  five  weeks,  at  ten  hours'  labour 
a  day,  the  master's  profits  slightly  eseeed- 
ed  the  profits  of  the  five  weeks  labour  at 
twelve  nours  k  day.  But  then  the  friends 
of  this  measure  were  told  that  they  were 
acting  rashly,  and  upon  the  dictates  of  aa 
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unmeaning  hnmanitj.>  But  this  measure 
was  no  new  experiment.  Why,  their  Lord- 
ships would  remetnber,  that  so  long  hack 
ds  1815,  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  father  of  the 
present  right  hon.  Baronet,  introduced  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  limitmg  the  hours 
of  labour;  and  it  was  that  Bill  which  form- 
ed the  fouhdatioh  of  the  present  measure. 
That  Bill  had  been  argued,  sifted,  and,  at 
length,  adopted,  from  a  growing  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  that  it 
was  a  sound  and  wholesome  measure. 
Every  master  manufacturer  was  at  first 
opposed  to  it ;  now  two-thirds  of  them 
were  for  it.  For  all  these  years  this  cause 
had  been  slowly  winning  its  Way  against 
the  greatest  6f  all  human  passions — the 
lore  of  gkin;  and  yet  their  Lordships  were 
now  told  not  to  act  suddenly;  not  to 
take  a  stfep  which  they  would  after- 
wards bitterly  and  hopelessly  lament. 
Many  attempts  had  been  already  made 
of  a  similar  kind.  Their  Lordships  would 
remember  the  Bill  passed  two  years  ago 
to  prevent  wbiheh  woi'klng  in  mines, 
fevery  argument  employed  at  the  present 
time  against  this  measure  had  been  used 
then.  They  were  told  when  the  Bill  to 
effect  that  improvement  was  brought  in, 
that  it  was  the  maddest  thing  in  the  World 
to  endeavour  to  settle  by  legislation  the 
connexion  between  labour  and  wages. 
They  were  told  that  the  persons  whose  la- 
bour was  to  be  affected  would  be  reduced 
to  starvation  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference; but  they  did  not  heed  these  anti- 
cipations— they  passed  the  measure,  and 
the  result  was,  that  more  work  was  done 
than  before,  and  in  a  better  manner,  while 
the  condition  of  the  women,  both  in  a  moral 
and  physical  sense,  had  been  greatly  ame- 
liorated; and,  in  fact,  all  the  good  which 
had  been  expected  from  the  measure  had 
been  produced.  The  principle  of  non-in- 
terference with  labour  had  been  given  up, 
in  fact,  when  it  was  agreed  that  twelve 
hours  was  to  be  a  limit,  and  when  the  labour 
of  children  was  regulated;  so  that  the  objec- 
tiofa  could  not  be  held  upon  that  principle. 
This  measuriB  formed  no  exception  to  the 
rules  of  political  economy.  If,  indeed, 
they  attempted  by  legislation  to  regulate 
the  wages  of  labour,  it  would  be  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  principles  of  political  economy; 
but  hf  this  measure  they  did  not  make  any 
Such  proposition — they  metely  said  it  was 
wrong  tb  create  wealth  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  health  and  morals  of  a  portion  of  the 
people — that  wealth  so  obtained  was  unlaw- 
fully obtained — and  that  any  nation  Which 


sanctioned  such  a  mode  of  obtaining  wealth 
could  not  prosper.  Such  a  statement  could 
not  be  said  to  be  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  political  economy;  and  it  might  as  well 
be  said  that  it  was  opposed  to  political  eco- 
nomy to  abstain  from  working  on  Sundays. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  more 
profitable  to  work  seven  days  than  six;  but 
would  it  be  right  to  do  so  ?  The  folly  of 
legislatibn  was  needless  interference — the 
wisdoin  of  legislation  was  necessary  inter- 
ference where  it  was  demanded  by  the  mo- 
ral and  physical  condition  of  the  people. 
They  did  not  say  to  a  man  that  he  would 
bb  allowed  to  build  a  house  in  any  manner 
he  pleased,  even  on  his  private  property, 
without  regard  tb  the  interests  and  rights 
of  society.  No;  but  they  said  that  he 
should  not  interfere  with  the  rational 
liberty  of  others,  and  that  he  should  not 
build  an  unsdfe  house,  or  one  which  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  public.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Legislature  to  do  as  it  was 
proposed  to  do  by  this  Bill,  nAmely,  to 
protect  those  who  could  not  safely  protect 
themselves.  From  what  were  they  to 
protect  them  ?  From  being  forced  to 
work  to  such  an  extent  thai  the  interests 
of  society  would  be  sacrificed  by  that  la- 
bour. He  did  not  speak  of  the  danger  of 
allowing  people  to  remain  with  sorrowing 
and  saddening  hearts  under  sufferings 
which  they  had  borne  with  such  exem- 
plary patience,  and  thus  driving  them  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  He 
did  not  speak  of  that  danger,  although 
he  believed  ther^  was  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous than  for  the  representatives  of  a 
great  people  to  leave  one  of  their  justest 
desires  unsatisfied,  and  to  put  off  the  re- 
medy with  cold  negation  or  needless  de- 
lay. The  employers  of  labour  had  it  in 
their  power  to  remove  the  objections 
which  now  exist;  but  if  the  Legislature 
did  not  interfere  in  this  case,  how  could 
the  people  proceed  to  obtain  a  remedy  ? 
Only  by  combination.  Were  their  Lord- 
ships then  to  ^how  to  the  people  that 
their  only  mode  of  obtaining  redress  was 
by  combination  amongst  themselves  ?  He 
had  spoken  to  them  upon  this  subject, 
and  they  told^him  that  in  the  combina- 
tions which  had  been  entered  into  on  the 
subject  of  adult  labour,  great  difficulty 
was  found  in  preventing  unlawful  pro- 
ceedings from  being  mixed  up  with  tneir 
undertakings,  and  that  formed  a  great  ob- 
jection to  any  combination  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  the  evil  of  the  present 
hours.     If  they  were  driven  to  combina- 
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tion  for  redress,  it  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  productive  of  one  of  the  greatest  dan- 
gers which  could  exist.  He  besought  their 
Lordships,  therefore,  not  to  deprive  them 
of  this  relief — ^he  besought  them  not  to  re- 
fuse them  redress  from  any  fear  that  it 
would  diminish  our  manufacturing  produc- 
tiveness, or  drive  our  manufacturers  to  fo- 
reign countries.  What  gave  us  this  great 
and  magnificent  superiority  in  manufac- 
tures which  we  possessed  ?  In  the  first 
place,  the  security  of  all  property  which  is 
invested  in  manufactures  in  England,  and 
next  the  wonderful  industry,  power,  and 
patience  of  the  persons  who  work  our  ma- 
chinery. See,  then,  what  we  were  dobg. 
If  we  were  bringing  up  in  our  manufac- 
turing districts  a  vast  population  who 
were  altogether  strangers  to  the  highest 
motives  of  moral  conduct,  it  was  surely 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  security  of 
this  great  nation;  and  so  far  as  regarded 
the  maintenance  of  our  manufactures,  no- 
thing was  so  likely  to  drive  our  manufac- 
turers abroad  as  to  feel  that  in  this  coun- 
try they  were  not  safe  from  the  violence  of 
an  untaught  and  ungovernable  populace. 
He  besought  their  Lordships  to  consider 
that  by  doing  anything  which  tended  to 
the  physical  deterioration  of  the  people, 
they  were  diminishing  the  strength  of 
the  right  arm  of  the  country.  Let  them 
think  as  they  might,  this  world  was  go- 
verned on  moral  principles,  and  retribution 
would  surely  come.  They  might  depend 
upon  it  that  what  was  politically  wrong 
could  not  be  politically  expedient — ^there 
could  be  no  trifling  widi  moral  principles; 
and  in  the  long  run  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  by  some  of  those  numerous 
channels  which  regulate  productive  labour, 
the  Government  would  discover  that  if 
they  neglected  the  people's  welfare  to 
make  the  nation  rich,  they  would  make 
the  nation  poor  in  debasing  the  people. 

LoBD  WHARNCLIFFE,  who  was  very 
imperfectly  heard,  said,  their  Lordships 
were  not  now  to  debate  the  principle  of 
interference  with  labour;  that  had  been  in- 
troduced so  long  ago  as  1801  ;  and  in 
1815,  m  1819,  and  again  in  1844.  that 
question  had  been  raised  and  decided.  The 
state  of  society  required  such  interference 
in  particular  cases;  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  some  portions  of  the  labouring 
population  were  compelled  to  sell  their  la- 
bour, exempted  them  from  the  ordinary 
rule.  It  was  a  mockery  to  talk  of  the 
freedom  of  the  labourer;  there  was,  in  fact, 
no  free-labour  market.     After  all  the  dis- 


cussion which  this  subject  had  undergone, 
what  had  been  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  public  mind  ?  Why,  ihe  result  had 
been  most  favourable  to  this  measure;  for 
to  the  number  of  petitions  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  there  had  been  178,000  signatures, 
and  only  about  1,000  against  it.  He  con- 
tended, that  by  requiring  females  to  be  at 
work  for  fourteen  hours,  including  the  two 
hours  for  meals,  they  were  exacting  more 
labour  from  them  than  was  taken  from  the 
men  employed  in  almost  any  other  depart- 
ment of  industry  in  the  country.  He  be- 
lieved that  among  a  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  there  was  a  growing 
conviction  that  some  interference  was  ne- 
cessary to  protect  the  moral  and  religious 
interests  of  the  working  people;  and  he 
hoped,  therefore,  that  their  Lordshipa 
would  consent  to  the  passing  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  ST.  DAVID'S  felt  it  his 
duty  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  question, 
though  he  did  so  with  reluctance,  because 
what  he  did  say  might  have  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  impression  their  Lordships  had 
received  from  the  most  eloquent  and  ef- 
fective address  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
who  had  already  delivered  his  sentiments. 
Nevertheless,  the  subject  was  one  of  siiclt 
great  importance,  that  he  craved  their  in- 
dulgence for  a  few  minutes,  while  he  gave 
the  reasons  which,  notwithstanding  all  that 
had  been  said  on  the  opposite  side,  would 
induce  him  to  vote  for  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Earl.  He  agreed  with  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Brougham),  that 
the  physical  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
working  classes  were  the  most  essential  of 
all  considerations,  and  ought  to  be  espe- 
cially attended  to  by  thdr  Lordships,  be- 
cause they  were  the  basis  of  every  other 
benefit  which  could  be  conferred  upon  themy 
and  were  necessary  to  their  receiving  other 
and  higher  degrees  of  improvement.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  however,  had  fail- 
ed to  prove  that  the  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labour  proposed  in  the  Bill,  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  physical  comfort  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  cases  in  which  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  interfere 
for  the  protection  of  the  labouring  pordons 
of  their  subjects;  and  he  thought  that  this 
was  clearly  one  of  the  cases  in  which  such 
interference  was  justified.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion on  which  they  could  not  plead  want  of 
information;  for  the  Legislature  had  the 
fullest  means  of  obtuning  all  the  informa- 
tion that  was  requisite  to  form  a  judgment. 
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He  agreed  with  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  that  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy were  the  principles  of  common  sense; 
and  he  should  like  to  know  in  what  parti- 
cular the  proposed  measure,  if  enacted, 
would  infringe  on  the  principles  either  of 
political  economy  or  common  sense.  In- 
stead of  that  —  instead  of  being  a  con- 
straint upon  the  rights  of  freedom,  he  ap- 
pealed to  past  experience  whether  or  not 
m  too  many  instances  the  employers  in  this 
country  had  not  abused  the  powers  they 
possessed;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  the 
present  Bill  being  an  interference  with  la- 
bour, it  would  constitute  a  wholesome  re- 
straint against  the  abuse  of  power — it  was 
substituting  a  system  of  restraint  for  a 
pernicious  system  of  coercion.  There  was, 
he  belieyed,  no  yiew  of  the  subject  taken 
up  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  which 
had  not  been  present  to  the  minds  of  the 
working  men  of  this  country.  They  had 
fully  considered  the  question — they  had  the 
means  of  forming  an  enlightened  judgment 
on  that  question  ;  and  in  the  conclusion 
they  had  come  to,  he  believed  they  were 
more  likely  to  be  right  than  those  with 
whom  they  differed,. as  no  other  persons, 
whatever  might  be  their  station,  could  have 
the  same  advantage  in  fully  considering  the 
subject.  They  had  been  told  that  the  most 
disastrous  consequences  were  likely  to  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  this  measure;  and 
much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  injury  it 
would  create  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  working  men,  and  the  reduction  of 
wages  which  would  be  occasioned.  But 
the  working  men  themselves  did  not  enter- 
tain these  opinions  ;  and  they  expressed 
their  belief  that  the  statements  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject were  greatly  exaggerated.  He  found 
then,  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  were  ob- 
jections to  the  Bill,  denied  by  those  who 
knew  best  their  real  force — the  working 
men  themselves;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  the  interests  and  well-being  of 
the  working  classes,  the  necessity  of  sup- 
porting which  was  acknowledged  and  ad- 
mitted by  all.  He  entreated  their  Lord- 
ships, then,  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
idea  that^f  they  adopted  this  measure,  they 
were  making  a  penlous  experiment.  He 
maintained  that  the  peril  was  all  on  that 
side  on  which  the  evil  was  now  manifest, 
and  that,  by  adopting  the  present  measure, 
they  were  taking  the  safest  and  wisest  course 
— and  that  which,  to  all  appearance,  was 
calculated  to  give  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
greatest  numl^r  of  their  fellow  creatures. 


Lord  ASHBURTON  considered,  that, 
in  a  case  in  which  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity and  benevolence  were  deeply  in- 
volved, it  was  but  natural  that  the  right 
rev.  Bench  should  be  interested  in  it;  but 
they  ought  to  make  it  clear  that  the  cause 
they  espoused  was  one  of  humanity;  and 
their  Lordships  were  bound  to  consider 
whether,  in  carrying  out  that  principle  of 
humanity,  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
would  survive  the  operation.  The  great 
objection  which  he  entertained  to  now 
giving  his  vote  in  favour  of  this  measure, 
was  founded  on  the  fact  that  they  were 
proceeding  to  legislate  with  but  imperfect 
information.  He  denied  that,  generally, 
the  operatives  would  be  found  to  be  in  sup- 
port of  the  Bill;  and,  even  granting  that 
such  was  the  case,  he  doubted  if  the  ope- 
rative was  not  guided  too  much  by  his 
wishes  and  hopes,  and  too  little  by  his 
judgment.  The  master  manufacturer  was 
in  a  position  to  discern  with  far  greater 
clearness  the  probable  effects  of  such  a 
restriction  upon  labour  both  upon  himself 
and  upon  those  he  employed;  and,  while 
he  reminded  their  Lordships  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  millowners  were  opposed  to 
the  Bill,  he  admitted  that  the  number  of 
those  who  had  declared  an  opinion  in  its 
favour  offered  a  strong  reason  why  those 
practically  unfamiliar  with  the  question 
should  90W  lean  to  the  side  of  that  which 
was  supposed  to  be  humanity.  If  he  had 
seen  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  their 
Lordships  to  reconsider  the  subject  in 
Committee,  and  then  agree  to  an  Eleven 
Hours  Bill,  he  should  have  voted  for  the 
second  reading  on  this  occasion;  but,  as 
there  was  no  ground  for  such  a  supposi- 
tion, he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  support 
the  Amendment  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend. 

On  question,  that  "  now  "  stand  part 
of  the  Motion,  House  divided: — Contents 
53;  Not-Contents  11:  Majority  for  the 
second  readbg  42. 

List  of  the  Not-Contents. 

Cottenham,  Lord  Chan-    Radnor 
oellor.  LORDS. 

XABU.  Aflhbnrton 

Auckland  Beaumont 

Burlington  Brougham 

Clarendon  Monteagle  of  Brandon 

Lonsdale  Wrottesley 

Bill  read  2». 
House  adjourned. 
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H.OUSB    OF    COMMONS. 
Monday,  May  17,  1847. 

MlNDTBB,]  PiTiTioMS  Prsbkictso.  By  CtpUlll  Dttff. 
ftomWiltUm  LoDgmoi«,DlttiUer,  MUtoOt  KdUi,  (Banff- 
shire), rmpeain§  the  System  of  Boodinf  Spiriti.— By 
Mr.  Banket,  ft-om  InbabitanU  of  Afljpuddle  (Donetihire)* 
lef petting  the  Poor  Law. 

RAILWAY  COMMISSIONERS'  REPORTS. 

On  tbfe  Motion  of  Mtt.  PITZROY,  the 
Resolution  of  April  32nd  was  read  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  Resolved^lhAt  all  Railway  felUfl  in  the  pre- 
sent Session  be  referred  to  the  Railway  Comdiis- 
■loners,  for  their  Report  to  this  Honse  upon  the 
following  points  previously  to  a  decision  on  the 
Preamble  of  any  Bill  by  the  Committee  thereon." 

Mr.  FITZROY  then  moved— 

**  That  the  said  Resolution  be  suspended  for  the 
remainder  of  the  Session.'' 

He  made  this  Motion  on  the  ground  of  the 
delaj  in  the  prodaction  df  the  Commis- 
dioners'  Reports,  and  the  comparative  in- 
utility of  those  documents. 

Mr.  STRUTT  said,  that  it  was  not 
possible  that  the  reports  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners  could  be  more  ably  or  ex- 

tedttiouftly  made  out;  no  expense  or  trou- 
le  was  spared,  and  their  authority  was 
very  great,  and  he  could  not  think  that 
they  were  valueless.  They  had  prevented 
a  great  many  evils  from  occurring,  and, 
especially,  they  had  prevented  railwav  com- 
panies from  increasing  their  capital  to  an 
unlimited  amount. 

Mr.  SHAW  had  no  desire  to  disparage 
the  exertions  of  the  Railway  Commission- 
ers, or  the  importance  of  their  reports  on 
the  Railway  Bills  in  progress;  all  he  sought 
was,  that  the  Committees  on  those  Bills 
should  not  be  delayed  as  they  had  been. 
He  should  be  afraid  to  name  the  sums  that 
he  understood  had  been  expended  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interruption  of  the  sittings 
of  the  Railway  Committees  upstairs  in  pur- 
suance of  the  resolution  of  the  House,  that 
Committees  should  not  proceed  to  a  deci- 
sion on  the  preamble,  until  the  reports  of 
the  Railway  Commissioners  had  been  pre- 
sented; but  he  believed  the  expense  of  the 
delay  to  the  several  parties  writing  for 
those  reports  had  already  exceeded  many 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  That  could  not 
be  allowed  to  continue;  and  what  he  would 
suggest  was,  that  either  the  Committees 
should  not  sit  until  the  reports  were  ready, 
or  that  the  resolution  should  be  modified 
so  as  only  to  require  that  the  Bills  should 
not  be  read  a  third  time  until  the  reports 
wore  before  the  House.  The  present  prac- 


tice led  to  the  absurdity,  that  although  the 
decisions  could  not  be  formally,  yet  they  were 
virtually  made,  and  communicated  to  the 
parties,  as  had  been  the  case  in  a  Commit- 
tee of  which  he  was  then  chairman;  other- 
wise the  expense  that  would  have  been 
caused  to  thd  parties  would  have  been 
enormous. 

Mr.  ELLICE  said,  that  no  person  la- 
mented more  than  he  did  the  difficulty 
Which  had  been  experienced  in  carrying 
out  the  resolutions  which  he  had  ventured 
to  propose;  and  he  must  again  say,  in  his 
own  defence,  that  this  matter  of  difficulty 
should  not  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  hands  of  any  individual  Meniber  of  that 
House.  What  had  fallen  from  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Railway  Board  fully  bore  out  his  original 
statement,  in  which  he  had  recommended 
the  House  to  come  to  this  decision.  He 
#ould  not  repeat  what  his  right  hon.  Friend 
had  said;  but  there  were  in  many  of  the 
Billd  which  had  been  prepared  during  the 
present  Session,  so  many  conflicting  propo- 
sitions with  respect  to  the  powers  for  rais- 
ing capital  and  foi-  raising  loans,  and  for 
amalgamating  and  uniting  companies,  and 
many  of  which  had  been  so  preposterous, 
that  upon  the  first  attempt  at  examination 
before  the  board,  the  parties  themselves  had 
been  ashamed  of  their  own  propositions, 
and  had  withdrawn  them.  Many  of  them, 
quite  contrary  to  all  principle,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  Standing  Orders  of  the  House, 
had  gone  before  different  Committees  of 
the  House  to  ask  for  powers  which  they 
knew  could  not  be  granted.  lie  certainly 
thought  it  was  not  fit  this  state  of  things 
should  continue,  and  something  ought  to 
have  been  done  to  effect  an  Amendment. 
The  whole  question  of  railways  was  one 
which  Parliament  ought  to  take  up,  in 
order  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evtb 
which  were  complained  of  in  the  debate  of 
last  Friday.  He  should  recommend  his 
hon.  Friend  to  put  up  with  the  present  in- 
convenience, in  order  to  have  an  inquiry 
taken  in  that  Committee  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  declared  was  necessary  for 
the  public  safety. 

Mr.  HUDSON  thought  there  was  great 
delay  in  the  production  of  the  Commission- 
ers' reports,  and  the  consequent  expense 
caused  to  parties  engaged  before  the  Rail- 
way Committees  was,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Shaw)  had  said,  enormous. 
He  supported  the  Motion. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  tot  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  that  it  was  aa  universally 
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kgreed  proposition  by  the  Bous^,  tliat  no 
Committees  should  come  to  a  decision  be- 
fore they  received  the  report  of  the  Rail- 
way Commissibners.  This  was  the  iinani- 
inous  opinion  of  the  House.  Nothing  had 
been  found  to  affect  the  character  of  the 
i-epbrts  of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  and 
yet  the  object  of  the  hon.  Member  was  to 
enable  Committees  to  coine  to  a  decision 
bn  the  preamble  of  the  Railway  fiills  be* 
fore  the  Committees  received  those  reports. 
&c  did  not  see  any  rbason  for  thb  altera- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUDSON  and  Mr.  W.  PATTEN 
supported  the  Motion. 

Mr.  bailey  said,  tne  resolution  was 
hot  only  an  inconvenience  to  the  Members 
of  that  House,  but  to  all  parties  who  came 
before  the  Committees;  and  it  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  F.  t.  BARING  trusted  that  the 
House  would  not  abandon  the  resolution 
which  it  had  passed  at  a  fonper  period  of 
the  Session.  The  object  of  that  resolution 
was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commit* 
tees  to  a  matter  of  very  great  importance, 
which  had  been  formerly  neglected — the 
amount  of  capital  raised  and  paid  up  by 
these  railway  companies.  It  was  true  there 
had  been  some  inconvenience  and  delay  re- 
sulting from  the  operation  of  this  resolu- 
tion; but  then  the  business  of  the  House  was 
to  make  good  and  perfect  laws.  If  every 
resolution  were  to  be  set  aside  on  the 
ground  of  delay,  the  House  would  find  that 
none  of  its  salutary  resolutions  would  be 
attended  to.  Besides,  the  fault  of  the  de- 
lay did  not  rest  with  the  Commissioners. 
In  fact,  it  had  been  stated  that  the  delay 
of  completing  some  of  the  reports  had 
arisen  from  some  of  the  companies  not 
having  sent  in  their  returns.  He  should 
most  certainly  oppose  the  Motion. 

Mr.  £.  ELLICE,  Jum.,  thought  that 
a  part  of  the  difficulty  might  be  obviated 
if  an  understanding  were  come  to  between 
the  chainnan  of  Select  Committees  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of  Rail- 
ways. 

Mr.  FITZROY  sidd,  that  the  feeling  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  his  Motion 
might  perhaps  be  got  over  if  he  inserted 
the  words  "Committees  noif  sitting."  His 
impression  was  that  hiA  Motion  was  neces- 
sary; and  as  he  h^ard  no  objection  to  it  to 
warrant  him  to  Withdraw  it,  he  Would  press 
it  to  a  division. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  70;  Noes 
102:  Majority,  32. 
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QUARANTINE. 

Dr.  BOWRING  wished  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  helow 
him,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  It  was  reported  that  a  consider- 
ahle  change  was  to  take  place,  or  had 
already  taken  place,  with  regard  to  the 
quarantine  laws.  He  wished,  therefore,  to 
know  if  any  new  regulations  were  contem- 
plated, and  what  they  were? 

Mr.  M.  GIBSON  said,  that  orders  had 
heen  given  that,  with  regard  to  vessels 
from  Egypt  and  Syria,  they  were  to  he 
put  under  the  same  regulations  as  were 
applicable  to  vessels  from  Turkey,  and 
they  wore  to  be  admitted  to  free  pratique 
provided  they  had  clean  hills  of  health,  and 
were  not  laden  with  susceptible  articles. 
There  were  further  regulations  under  con- 
sideration. 

SOLDIERS'  KNAPSACKS. 

Mr.  WAKLEY  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  at  War 
what  steps  had  been  taken  to  investigate 
the  merits  of  the  knapsack  and  girdle  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Bcrington,  according  to  the 
promise  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  remember  he  had  given  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  Army  estimates  last  Session? 

Mr.  F.  MAULE  recollected  that  the 
subject  had  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  when  the  Army 
estimates  were  brought  in  last  year;  but 
he  did  not  recollect  tliat  he  had  said  any- 
thing which  could  induce  the  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  to  suppose  that  he  would  subject  the 
knapsack  to  any  inquiry.  He  hiouielf, 
however,  had  since  that  debate  looked  at 
the  knapsack,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  he  did  not  think  it  deserved 


the  eneomiums  which  had  been  passed  upon 
it.  It  was  inconvenient,  inasmuch  as  be- 
fore you  could  get  anything  out  of  the 
bottom  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  con- 
tents on  the  ground;  it  was  complicated  in 
its  details;  it  was  thirteen  ounces  heavier 
than  the  knapsack  at  present  in  use,  and 
its  price  was  28^.,  the  price  of  the  present 
knapsack  being  only  I4s.,  which,  as  the 
soldier  paid  the  price  in  case  of  losing  hia 
knapsack,  was  to  him  a  matter  of  no  aligfat 
importance.  He  had  therefore  thought  it 
his  duty  not  to  recommend  the  use  of  Ber- 
ington's  knapsack. 

FOOD  RIOTS  (ENGLAND). 

Mr.  ESCOTT,  refening  to  the  accounts 
in  the  newspapers  that  large  bodies  of  peo- 
ple in  Exeter  and  Taunton  and  some  other 
towns  in  the  west  of  England  had  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  markets,  and  compelled  the 
dealers  in  provisions,  both  com  and  meat, 
to  sell  them  at  such  prices  as  those  bodies 
of  people  chose  to  fix,  begged  to  ask  the 
Home  Secretary  whether  those  accounts 
were  authentic,  whether  there  was  occasion 
for  that  alarm  which  certainly  prevailed 
throughout  the  western  parts  of  England, 
and  whether  there  was  any  information 
upon  the  subject  which  he  was  prepared, 
consistently  with  his  duty,  to  lay  before 
the  House? 

Sir  G.  GRET  had  received  communica- 
tions from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Corn- 
wall, and  from  the  civil  authorities  of 
Exeter,  giving  an  account  of  some  distur- 
bances which  had  occurred  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  at  Exeter  and  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  in  several  parts  of  the 
east  of  Cornwall,  alleged  to  be  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  prices  of  provisions; 
from  Taunton,  however,  he  (Sir  6.  Grey) 
had  received  no  official  representation  of 
any  such  disturbances,  although  he  had 
seen  statements  respecting  them  in  the 
newspapers  and  in  private  letters.  But  he 
was  happy  to  state,  that  in  conseqnenee  of 
the  prompt  and  judicious  measures  adopt- 
ed by  the  local  authorities,  order  had  been 
restored;  and  he  hoped  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  alarm  with  respect  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

DISTILLATION  FROM  GRAIN  AND  SUGAR. 

Mr.  H.  J.  BAILLIE  asked  whether 
the  Government  had  now  any  intention  of 
prohibiting  distillation  from  grain  in  oon- 
sequence  of  the  high  price  of  provisions? 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  entertained  very  great  doubt  wbe- 
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tber  any  considerable  advantage  would 
arise  from  adopting  such  a  measure;  and 
the  hon.  Member  must  see  that,  unless 
very  great  advantages  would  arise,  much 
inconvenience  could  not  but  result  from  put- 
ting a  violent  stop  at  once  to  a  large  branch 
of  commerce,  toothing  gave  so  great  a 
stimulus  to  illicit  distillation  as  putting  an 
end  to  the  legal  traffic.  In  Ireland,  at 
this  moment,  illicit  distillation  prevailed, 
where  it  certainly  might  have  been  suppos- 
ed that  the  wants  of  the  people  would 
have  prevented  it.  The  measure  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  Member  could  produce  very 
little  good  effect  just  now.  About  1,300,000 
quarters  were  used  in  distillation  in  the 
year,  but  1,000,000  of  them  had  been  al- 
ready used;  only  about  300,000  more 
would  be  used  before  the  harvest,  and 
100,000  of  these  had  been  already  prepar- 
ed; and,  therefore,  the  utmost  advantage 
that  would  be  derived  from  stopping  distil- 
lation from  grain  would  only  involve  about 
200,000  quarters,  which  had  probably  been 
already  bought  by  distillers,  and  which 
they  would  be  compelled  by  such  a  course 
to  sell.  Distillation  from  sugar  was  al- 
ready carried  on  in  Qlasgow  and  other 
parts  of  the  country;  and  notice  had  been 
given  by  some  large  distillers  in  the  me- 
tropolis, that  they  were  about  to  commence 
it  on  a  large  scale.  Any  obstacles  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  distillation  from  sugar 
would  be  removed,  and  he  believed  it 
would  be  carried  on  to  a  very  great 
extent,  and  would  have  a  very  con- 
siderable advantage  in  price.  Some  fur- 
ther reports  had  been  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Excise  upon  the  subject,  fully 
corroborating  the  report  lud  on  the  Table 
early  in  the  Session,  and  showing  the  very 
great  advantage  which  would  arise  from 
the  use  of  sugar. 

COLONIAL  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERN- 
MENTS. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  HUME, 

Mr.  ha  WES  stated,  that  a  measure 
was  in  contemplation — ^he  might  say  in 
preparation — with  a  view  to  give  the  bene- 
fits of  the  British  constitution  to  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  generally,  which  undoubt- 
edly would  comprehend  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  There  were  some  difficulties  with 
regard  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  arising 
from  the  relative  proportions  of  free  and 
convict  population;  but  the  subject  was 
under  consideration.  He  could  not  say 
that  a  measure  would  be  produced  so  late 
in  the  Session;  but  it  was  in  an  advanced 


stat«,  and  had  been  well  considered,  and 
would  assuredly  very  speedily,  either  in 
this  Session  or  the  next,  be  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  HUME  inquired  whether  that  mea- 
sure would  include  the  West  Indies  ? 

Mr.  ha  WES  was  not  prepared  to  give 
any  decided  answer  with  respect  to  the 
West  Indian  colonies;  but  several  of  them 
had  representative  institutions  already. 

THE  POOR  LAW  COMMISSIONERS. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  moved  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Poor  Laws  Administration  Bill. 

Mr.  FERRAND  rose  to  put  a  question 
of  which  he  had  given  notice.  It  would 
be  recollected  that  the  Andover  Union 
Committee  sat  for  four  months;  and  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  examined 
and  re-examined,  and  recalled  at  their  own 
request  to  contradict  any  evidence  brought 
to  bear  upon  their  characters  and  conduct. 
On  the  20th  of  August  last,  the  Commit- 
tee reported — 

"  That  the  conduct  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners had  heen  irregular  and  arbitrary,  not  in 
accordance  wito  the  statute  under  which  they  ex- 
ercised their  functions,  and  such  as  to  shake  pub- 
lic confidence  in  their  administration  of  the  hiw." 

The  public  then  expected  that  those  Gen- 
tlemen would  have  been  instantly  dismissed 
from  the  offices  they  held;  but  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Government?  On  the 
31st  of  August,  the  Home.  Secretary  sent 
them  a  letter  conveying  certain  instruc- 
tions; and  on  the  8th  of  September  they 
sent  him  their  private  defence.  That  de- 
fence had  been  since  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House;  and  on  the  5th  of  March  it 
was  ordered  to  be  printed.  He  had  it  then 
before  him;  and  he  declared  unhesitatingly 
that  it  contained  the  most  audacious  un- 
truths. ["  Oh,  oh  !"]  He  was  prepared 
to  prove  that,  if  any  hon.  Member  dis- 
puted his  assertion.  But  what  had  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  done?'  They 
had  published  that  defence  at  Her  Majes- 
ty's stationers',  and  emblazoned  it  with  the 
Royal  Arms.  Not  content  with  this,  they 
were  circulating  it  not  only  among  Mem-* 
bers  of  Parliament,  but  among  persons 
entirely  unconnected  with  either  House,  or 
with  any  of  the  public  offices;  a  copy  was 
sent,  for  instance,  to  a  tradesman  in  Ox- 
ford-street, with  the  Commissioners'  seal. 
He  begged  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whether  the  private  defence  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the  charges 
brought  against  them  before  the  Audover 
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Union  Committee  (entitled  Litters  ad- 
dressed by  the  Poor  Law  Comtnissumers 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  respecting  the 
Transaction  of  the  Business  of  the  Com- 
mission,^* &o*  emb^lliBhed  with  the  Bojal 
Arms,  and  **  printed  by  W,  Clowes  and 
Sons,  Stamford  Street,  for  Her  Majesty* s 
Stationery  Ofice,'*)  hfid  heen  printed  and 
circulated  with  the  sanction  of  I}er  Ma- 
jestj'^  (Jovernment  7  If  printed  and  cir- 
culated with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  whether  he  intended  the  ex- 
pense to  be  defrayed  put  of  the  public 
purse  ?  If  printed  and  circulated  ^t  the 
public  expense,  whether  he  would  lay  upon 
the  Table  qf  the  House  a  statement  qf  the 
expense  ?. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER did  not  fnean  tq  9ay  that  the  bon. 
Gentleman  was  out  of  order,  but  certainly 
it  was  inconvenient,  when  notice  of  putting 
a  simple  question  had  been  given,  to  go 
into  an  impeachment  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Poqr  Law  Commissioners,  asserting  that 
they  had  told  a  direct  falsehood  with  re- 
spect to  a  matter  not  quite  directly  con- 
nected with  the  question.  If  that  were 
the  hon.  Member  s  opinion,  he  would  be 
right  in  making  a  Motion  upon  the  subject; 
but  it  was  hardly  fair  to  introduce  such  a 
charge  under  the  guise  of  putting  a  ques- 
tion. In  answer  to  the  question  or  ques- 
tions put,  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) must  first  observe,  that  the  )ion. 
Member  was  wrong  in  speaking  of  this  as 
'*  a  private  defence.'*  The  Commissioners 
were  called  upon  by  the  Home  Secretary 
to  answer  certain  inquiries  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  them  on  certain  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law;  and  they  made  what  could  not  be 
called  a  private  defence,  for  it  wi^  a  public 
answer  to  a  public  requisition  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  of  State;  they  wrote 
certain  letters  which  had  since  been  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House.  It  was  true 
that  those  letters  had  since  been  published 
in  the  form  alluded  to,  and  circulated  by 
the  Commissioners;  and  it  was  true  that 
this  had  been  done  without  the  previous 
.sanction  of  the  Government.  But  it  had 
been  the  invariable  practice,  since  the 
Board  was  instituted,  to  publish  the  reports 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  with  very  great 
advantage,  in  a  more  convenient  form  than 
that  of  the  "  blue  book,*'  and  to  cirpulate 
them  throughout  the  country  iu  a  much 
more  readable  shape;  and  the  Commbsion- 
ers,  iu  accordance  with  what  had  been 
their  practice,  had  printed  in  the  same 


shape  the  correspondence  connected  with 
their  proceedings,  in  reply  tq  questions  put 
to  them  officially  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
With  regard  to  the  expense  of  the  publica- 
tion being  defrayed  out  of  the  public  purse, 
he  thought  it  ought  to  be  so  paid,  because 
they  ha4  only  acted  in  accordance  irith. 
their  previous  practice.  The  expense,  h« 
believed,  would  be  about  IQL  ;  but  ho 
should  be  perfectly  prepared  to  lay  an  es< 
timate  of  it  on  the  Table  if  the  hon«  Mem- 
l^er  vislied  fqr  it. 

TEMPORARY  RELIEF  (IRELAND). 

Mb.  p.  SCROPE  wished  to  ask  tho 
question  of  which  he  had  ffiven  notice-^ 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Se- 
cretary for  IrfJand  was  prepared  to  lay  b^ 
fore  the  House  any  statement  aa  to  tho 

{)rogress  of  the  system  of  relief  in  Ire- 
and  under  the  Temporary  Relief  Act? 
That  measure  passed  on  the  26th  of  Pe- 
bniary.  Three  months  had  since  eUpaea, 
and,  so  far  as  he  had  ascertained,  it  had 
no^  been  carried  into  effect  in  a  very  large 
nufnber  of  districts.  Accounts  were  con- 
tinually arriving  of  delay.  Tjie  Dublin 
Evening  rost  of  laat  Saturday  stated  that 
there  were  many  districts  in  which  nothing 
practical  had  been  done,  or,  what  was 
worse,  in  which  tricks  and  pretences  wera 
resorted  to  so  as  to  avoid  carrying  the  Act 
into  effect.  Prom  the  onion  of  Gantry  it 
was  stated,  upon  good  authority,  that  as 
yet  in  no  union,  electoral  division,  or  dis- 
trict in  the  great  county  of  Cork,  was  th« 
Act  in  operation;  though  it  was  said  that 
there  the  people  were  perishing  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  a  week;  13,000  persons  had 
consequently  been  swept  off  to  the  chorch- 
yard  since  the  Act  had  passed.  Soch 
was  the  statement  of  the  Cork  Southern 
Reporter,  which,  however,  remarked  thai 
it  was  hard  to  hold  the  Government  respon- 
sible; the  relief  committee  at  Bantry  had 
not  completed  its  preliminary  arrange- 
ments, though  these  were  begun  in  March 
last.  The  committee  consisted  of  twdve 
men.  In  the  previous  October  two  gentle- 
men had  completed  the  relief  list  in  six  or 
seven  days;  yet  the  same  task  had  not 
been  completed  by  the  entire  Bantry  com- 
mittee in  six  weeks.  That  statement 
seemed  to  bear  out  the  charge  of  blame- 
able,  wilful,  culpable  delay  against  the  re- 
lief committees  in  carrying  out  the  mea- 
sure in  that  district.  And  supposing  there 
was  culpable  delay,  what  was  the  conae- 
quence  ?  The  people  were  dytn^,  as  de- 
scribed, in  large  numbers.     He  oad  re- 
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ceWed  a  letter  from   a  gentleman,  who 
stated  that  in  Bantry  there  had  heen  two 
large  pits  dug  at  Lord  Berehayeu's  gates 
to  receive  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of 
starvation  ;  247  bodies  had  been  thrown 
into  one  without  a  coffin,  and  403  into  the 
other,  making  650  in  all.  Lord  Berehaven 
was  said  to  have  subscribed  only  20«.  per 
month  to  the  soup  kitchen,  and  that  sub- 
scription was  withdrawn  because  the  list  of 
subscriptions  was  published;  he  had  never 
been  seen  outside  his  demesne  for  a  month 
past,  and  no  employment  had  been  given 
by  him  to  the  people.    The  people  in  Ban- 
try  workhouse  were  described  as  in  a  state 
which  was  scarcely  credible.     The  report 
of  Qr.  Stephens,  who  had  been  appointed 
officially  to  examine  the  patients,  stated 
that  some  were  lying  in  their  own  excre- 
ment— that  people  labouring  under  fever  he 
found  lying  five  and  six  in  a  bed,  without 
one  to  help  them,  and  without  a  drop  of 
water  to  moisten  their  palates.     The  re- 
lief committee  in  the  district  of  Bantry 
having   pretended  to   sit  for  six  weeks 
without  completing  a  single  list,  not  one 
ration  of  food  had  been  distributed  among 
the  people.     On  the  10th  of  March,  sixty 
labourers  were  dismissed,  and  on  the  20th 
of  March,  six  hundred  more,  representing 
a  population  of  4,000  persons.    More  than 
two  months,  then,  had  elapsed,  and  no  re- 
lief had  been  afforded  by  the  relief  com- 
mittees, which  were  to  provide  a  substitute 
for  the  relief  given  by  the  Board  of  Works. 
If  culpable  delay  could  be  brought  home 
to  those  parties,  and  it  could  be  proved 
that  they  wilfully  withheld  the  relief  they 
were  bound  to  give,  he  could  not  otherwise 
characterize  their  conduct  than  as  chargeable 
with  wilful  murder.      They  had  the  law  to 
execute;  the  law  required  them  to  relieve 
the  destitute  in  the  mode  prescribed  by 
the  Government;  and  if  they  did  not  affonl 
relief  according  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  they  exposed  themselves  to  a  charge 
of  criminal  neglect  of  duty.     There  were 
accounts  of  food  riots  every  day;  in  five 
counties,  Clare,   Limerick,   Cork,   Mayo, 
and  Kilkenny,  there  had  been  repeatedly 
food  riots  within  the  last  three  months; 
and  if  there  was  such  negligence  as  that 
alleged  in  the  case  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, was  it  astonishing  that  the  people 
in  those  unions  should  try  to  help  them- 
selves, and  that  the  law  should  be  obliged 
to  interpose  for  the  purpose   of   putting 
down,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  bloodshed, 
such  attempts  as  those  unfortunate  people 
made  to  obtain  relief  for  their  families? 


The  danger 'arose  from  not  providing  the 
means  of  support  in  the  interval  between 
breaking  up  the  relief  works  and  open- 
ing the  soup  depdts  which  the  law  required. 
He  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  there  was  no  means  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  compel  those  of 
whom  he  compliuned  to  discharge  their 
duty,  or  to  appoint  paid  officers  to  pro- 
vide the  relief  the  committee  were  so  un- 
willing to  provide  ?  He  was  not  quite  sure 
but  the  Relief  Commissioners  had  power  to 
appoint  such  paid  officers. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  :  I  cannot  help 
repeating  an  observation  made  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, that  it  is  not  a  convenient  course  for 
an  hon.  Gentleman,  in  putting  a  question 
to  a  Member  of  the  Government,  to  make 
a  general  statement,  and  one  especially 
containing  charges  against  individuals. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  alluded  by  name 
to  a  noble  Lord.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  X 
have  been  in  personal  communication  with 
that  noble  Lord;  and  from  my  general 
knowledge  of  his  character,  I  should  be  very 
much  surprised  if  he  has  acted  with  the  in* 
humanity  with  which  he  has  been  charged. 
In  reply  tq  the  question  of  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  gave  notice,  I  can  only  state 
that  there  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Go- 
vernment the  Second  Report  of  the  Relief 
Commissioners  in  Dublin,  containing  very 
ample  information  as  to  the  workmg  of  the 
late  relief  measure.  That  report  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer;  it  will  be  ready  in  a 
very  few  days,  and  will  furnish  my  hon. 
Friend  with  the  fullest  information  upon 
all  the  points  to  which  he  has  adverted. 
In  the  meantime,  I  shall  only  say,  that 
whatever  obstacles  may  have  occurred  in 
bringing  the  new  relief  measures  into  ope- 
ration, they  have  arisen  from  no  want  of 
zeal,  ability,  and  energy  on  the  part  of  Sir 
J.  Burgoyne  and  his  colleagues,  who  are 
members  of  the  Relief  Board.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  they  have  laboured  with 
the  utmost  energy  and  ability  to  carry  into 
effect  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
and  the  Legislature.  They  have  had  to 
contend  with  great  obstacles  on  the  part 
of  relief  committees,  who — I  do  not  say 
universally,  but  in  many  instances — have 
shown  an  unwillingness  to  assist;  and  they 
have  also  been  impeded  by  a  very  great 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
accept  relief  in  the  form  now  provided,  in- 
stead of  the  wages  which  hitherto  they 
have  received.  Those  people  are  induced 
to  believe  that  by  resisting  the  new  system 
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of  relief,  sometimes  even  by  acts  of  vio- 
lence, thej  will  oblige  the  Government  to 
resort  to  the  old  system  of  roadmaking. 
I  trust  the  firm  mannec  in  which  the  Irish 
Government  is  checking  violence,  and  show- 
ing that  they  will  not  be  coerced  by  these 
ebullitions  of  popular  violence  to  resort  to 
a  system  which,  though  justifiable  as  a 
temporary  system,  would  not  be  justifiable 
as  a  permanent  system,  will  serve  to  dis- 
abuse those  people  of  the  delusion  under 
which  they  are  labouring;  that  a  better 
spirit  will  prevail,  and  the  measure  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  so  as  to  afford  relief  to  the 
really  destitute,  without  involving  the 
abuses  to  which  the  roadmaking  system 
was  exposed.  But,  as  the  roost  ample  in- 
formation will  be  contained  in  the  forth- 
coming report  of  the  Relief  Board  on  the 
whole  subject,  I  trust  my  hon.  Friend  will 
be  satisfied  with  my  referring  him  to  that 
report,  rather  than  going  into  any  matters 
of  detail  on  the  present  occasion! 

Mb.  SHAW  said,  he  rose  to  deprecate 
the  attacks  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud 
(Mr.  Poulett  Scrope)  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  making  upon  the  landlords  and 
gentry  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  the  at- 
tack he  had  made  that  night,  upon  no 
other  authority  than  that  of  anonymous 
publications  and  newspaper  paragraphs. 
Lord  Berehaven,  whom  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Poulett  Scrope)  in  total  ignorance  of 
facts,  and  in  the  absence  of  authentic  in- 
formation, accused  of  little  less  than  wilful 
murder,  because  he  was  among  those  whom 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Poulett  Scrope) 
chose  to  say  were  systematically  neglecting 
the  distressed  poor  in  their  neighbourhoods; 
Lord  Berehaven,  he  would  undertake  to 
assert,  was  a  man  of  as  humane  and  be- 
nevolent a  disposition  as  was  to  be  found 
in  any  country.  He  was  a  constant  resi- 
dent in  Ireland,  in  a  very  remote  district 
beyond  Bantry,  where  he  was  incessantly 
employed  in  improving  the  condition  and 
administering  to  the  wants  of  the  people. 
If,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  represented,  it 
was  attempted  by  relief  committees  to  ex- 
tort subscriptions  by  the  threat  of  publish- 
ing lists  of  names,  then  he  thought  Lord 
Berehaven,  or  any  other  gentleman,  evinc- 
ed a  proper  manliness  by  refusing  to  yield 
such  threats;  but  he  did  not  mean,  and  he 
was  sure  Lord  Berehaven  would  not  so  act, 
that  the  poor  should  be  losers  on  that  ac- 
count, but  that  only  each  person  should  be 
allowed  to  give  in  the  way  he  considered 
most  conducive  to  the  advantage  of  the 
poor.     It  was  very  easy  for  the  Hon.  Gen- 


tleman (Mr.  P.  Scrope)  to  talk  in  that 
House  of  administering  the  Temporary 
Relief  Act  in  Ireland;  but  in  practice  it 
was  extremely  difficult.  He  believed  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  relief  committees 
were  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
execute  the  Act;  but  he  had  frequent  eom- 
munications,  and  these  not  from  the  worst 
parts  of  Ireland,  representing  the  extreme 
difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with;  and 
the  people  were  not  only  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere)  had  stated, 
discontented  with  the  particular  relief  pro- 
vided by  the  Act,  but  Uie  applications  were 
so  numerous,  so  almost  universal  among 
the  labouring  and  poorer  classes  for  relief 
of  some  sort,  to  which  they  now  considered 
they  were  entitled  by  law,  that  you  must 
either  give  to  them  aU  indiscriminately,  or 
(as  members  of  the  relief  committees  wrote 
to  him)  have,  in  each  union,  on  an  average, 
about  25,000  cases  weekly  to  investigate. 
How,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Act 
was  to  be  administered,  he  was  unable  to 
conjecture.  The  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  P. 
Scrope)  had  disclaimed  that  night  any  in- 
tention to  use  his  position  as  a  Member 
of  that  House  for  the  purpose  of  maligning 
the  resident  landlords  and  gentry  of  Ire- 
land; but  the  hon.  Gentleman  must  permit 
him,  on  behalf  of  that  body,  to  say  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  abusing  his  privilege  as  a  Member 
of  that  House,  by  applying  language  there 
to  the  resident  gentry  of  Ireland  which  he 
would  not  venture  to  do  out  of  that  House. 
Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  thought  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  might  have  let  the  charge  pass  in 
silence.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity ought  to  have  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  this  sort  of  attack  was  exces- 
sively popular  iust  now  with  some  consti- 
tuencies; and  that  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stroud  found  his  popularity  on  the  wane, 
he  was  not  to  be  blamed  if  he  joined  in  the 
cry  of  **  mad  dog"  against  people  whom 
he  knew  very  little  about.  He  quite  agreed 
in  the  remarks  which  had  been  made  con- 
cerning the  ability  and  exertions  of  Sir 
J.  Burgoyne;  but  he  believed  that  his  (Mr. 
Osborne's)  anticipations  were  about  to  be 
realized,  and  that  the  Act  would  prove  a 
failure.  He  had  that  very  morning  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  poor-law  guardians 
of  Clonmel,  which  showed  that  it  bad 
broken  down,  and  stated  that  the  poor 
people  were  assembled  for  twdve  boors  to 
receive  relief,  and  that  all  did  not  get 
tickets,  though  they  stood  for  that  time 
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under  a  pouring  torrent  of  rain.  Tie  thought 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  would  vo- 
lunteer a  journey  into  Ireland,  and  act  as 
a  member  of  a  committee  at  a  soup- 
kitchen,  he  would  hesitate  when  he  came 
back  how  he  gave  his  opinions  as  to  the 
difficulties  of  working  the  measure,  or  car- 
rying the  law  into  effect. 

Sir  J.  WALSH  wished  to  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stroud  before  the  debate  came 
on,  if,  when  he  had  brought  forward  such 
charges  against  the  character  of  Lord 
Berehaven,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
giving  notice  to  the  noble  Lord,  in  order 
that  he  might  meet  them  ? 

Mr.  p.  SCROPE  said,  he  had  not  done 
so.  The  general  charge  had  been  made 
before,  and  no  names  were  given.  When 
general  charges  were  made  it  was  said, 
"Oh,  that  is  unfair  to  make  such  vague 
accusations;'*  and  when  names  were  given 
it  was  said,  "  You  should  not  mention 
names."  He  had,  however,  given  the 
noble  Lord  an  opportunity  of  rebutting 
those  charges;  and  he  (Mr.  Scrope)  was 
happy  he  had  done  so,  by  stating  them  in 
the  fairest  way  he  could  to  the  House  and 
the  public. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  observed, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think, 
whatever  charge  he  brought  forward,  if  he 
named  the  individual,  he  was  fully  justified. 
The  state  of  the  case  in  the  county  of  Clare 
was  this :  that  the  relief  committee  opened 
their  soup-kitchens,  made  out  lists,  and 
began  to  administer  relief;  but  the  people 
rushed  upon  the  soup-kitchens  and  broke 
the  boilers;  whoever  was  to  blame  for  this, 
it  was  certainly  not  the  committee.  He 
(Mr.  O'Brien)  could  confirm  what  had  been 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  that  there  did  exist  a  repugnance 
in  the  one  system  for  the  other.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Scrope)  thought  that 
the  system  of  unproductive  works  should 
go  on,  let  him  say  so  at  once ;  but  if  the 
hon.  Gentleman  objected  to  the  continu- 
ance of  that  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
blamed  the  relief  committees  when  they 
were  unable  to  administer  relief  because 
the  boilers  were  broken,  he  put  it  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  if  that  was  fair?  He 
wished  the  hon.  Member  would  turn  his 
attention  to  the  subject  practically,  instead 
of  theoretically;  that  he  would  go  over  to 
Ireland  and  see  the  working  of  the  system; 
or,  what  would  be  better,  purchase  an  estate 
in  Ireland,  and  then  he  would  be  better 
able  to  speak  upon  it. 

VOL.XCIT.    ST^^] 


DELEGATED  AUTHORITY. 

Mr.  FERRAND  rose  to  put  the  follow- 
ing questions: — By  what  authority  Par- 
liament is  invested  with  the  right  to  de- 
legate to  any  person,  or  body  of  persons, 
the  power  of  making  rules  and  orders 
which  shall  be  as  binding  and  authoritative 
upon  the  people  of  England  and  Wales 
as  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  If  Parliament 
is  not  thus  authorized,  by  what  statute  can 
the  people  of  England  and  Wales  be  forced 
to  obey  as  law  the  rules  and  orders  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  ?  If  there  be  no 
statute,  have  not  all  persons  committed  to 
prison  for  disobeying  the  rules  and  orders 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  been  il- 
legally deprived  of  their  liberty  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
would  answer  the  hon.  Gentleman  as  briefly 
as  possible.  With  respect  to  the  first 
question,  he  apprehended  that  Parlia- 
ment had  an  inherent  authority  to  dele- 
gate to  any  person  or  body  of  persons  the 
right  of  maKing  rules  and  orders  which 
should  be  as  binding  on  the  people  of  Eng- 
land as  an  Act  of  Parliament.  All  the 
rules  of  the  Courts  of  Law  were  founded  on 
this  principle;  and  the  Parliament  having 
given  to  the  Judges  the  power  to  make 
those  rules,  they  had,  in  consequence,  all 
the  force  and  effect  of  statutes.  All  the 
schemes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
were  founded  in  a  similar  way;  and  by  the 
powers  of  the  House  the  Commissioners 
could  issue  their  scheme,  as  it  was  called, 
which  should  have  the  force  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  If  it  were  necessary,  he 
could  give  numerous  examples  of  a  similar 
kind ;  but  he  conceived  that  these  were 
quite  enough  to  show  that  Parliament  had 
such  power.  With  respect  to  the  second 
question,  his  answer  was,  that  Parliament 
was  thus  authorized ;  and  that  the  people 
of  England  could  be  forced  to  obey  the 
rules  and  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners by  the  statute  which  expressly 
gives  them  that  power.  His  answer  to 
the  third  question  was,  that  because  there 
was  that  statute,  no  person  committed  to 
prison  for  disobeying  those  rules  and  orders 
had  been  illegally  deprived  of  liberty. 

DISMISSAL  OF  MR.  MOTT. 

Mr.  FERRAND  put  the  following  ques- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department: — '*  Whether  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Mott  to  the  office  of 
district  auditor  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  after  he  had 
been  dismissed  from  the  office  of  assistant 
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poor-law  commissioner  ?  Whether  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  allowed  him  to 
hold  the  office  of  district  auditor  at  the 
time  that  he  was  part  proprietor  of  the 
Hajdock  Lodge  Lunatic  Asylum,  or  after 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  declared,  in 
their  report  on  the  state  of  the  Haydock 
Lodge  Lunatic  Asylum,  that  Mr.  Mott  had 
failed  to  fulfil  a  positive  and  solemn  pledge 
which  he  had  given  to  the  justices  of  Lan- 
cashire ;  and  that  h^  appeared  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  trust,  and  became  most  neg- 
ligent and  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  his 
functions!  Whether  they  have  allowed 
him  to  hold  the  office  of  district  auditor  of 
Lancashire,  whilst  living  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  out  of  the  way  of  his  creditors;  after 
he  was  sfeiied  by  a  sheriffs  officer,  when  on 
his  road  to  audit  the  union  accounts;  dur- 
ing the  time  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Lancas- 
ter Castle;  and  after  a  public  advertisment 
appeared  in  17ie  Times  newspaper  warning 
the  public  tiot  to  pay  him  money  belonging 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Haydock  Lodge 
Lunatic  Asylum  ?  Whether  he  has  again 
abandoned  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and 
left  England,  although  holding  the  office 
of  district  auditor?** 

Sm  G.  GREY  :  I  shall  answer  the  hon. 
Gentleman  in  the  order  of  his  questiohs. 
With  respect  to  the  filnst  question,  I  may 
prethise,  that  though  the  matter  occurred 
before  I  held  the  office  I  now  occupy,  I 
havd  been  informed  that  it  was  not  the 
fact  that  Mi*.  Mott  was  dismissed  from 
the  office  of  assistant  poor-law  commis- 
sioner ;  but  that  he  ceased  to  hold  that 
office  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of 
the  numbel*  oi  assistant  commissioners. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Mott*8  election  as  dis- 
trict auditor,  the  circumstances  are  ex- 
plained in  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  (Sir  W.  Somerville)  by  the  roor 
Law  Commissioners,  in  consequence  of  a 
communication  sent  from  the  Home  Office 
immediately  after  the  discussion  which 
took  place  in  this  House  on  the  subject  at 
the  end  of  last  Session : — 

"  By  the  32nd  lection  of  7  and  8  Victoria, 
o.  101,  the  district  auditors  are  to  bo  elected  by 
the  chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  the  different 
unions  comprised  in  the  district.  No  disquali- 
fication which  would  attach  to  Mr.  Mott  is  laid 
down  in  the  Act.  The  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Mott's  election  were  as  follows : — On  the  4th  of 
September,  1845,  Mr.  Twisleton,  then  the  assist- 
ant commissioner  of  the  district,  issued  an  ad- 
vertisement invitinfc  condidates  for  the  auditor- 
ship  to  transmit  their  names  to  him.  Thirty- 
seven  persons  announced  themselves  as  candi- 
dates; a  printed  list  of  whom,  in  alphabetical 


order,  with  the  profession,  age,  and  residenoa 
of  each,  was  forWM^ed  to  each  of  the  electors. 
Mr.  Mott's  name  appeared  in  this  list  as  '  late 
Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  now  Superin> 
tendent  of  Haydock  Lodge  Asylum.'  The  position 
of  Mr.  Mott  was  therefore  made  known  to  the 
electors.  From  the  37  candidates,  two  were 
selected  as  having  received  the  largest  number  of 
votes.  These  were  Mr.  Gardiner,  CleriL  of  the 
Manchester  Union,  and  Mr.  Mott.  According  to 
the  provisions  of  the  order  of  the  Commissioners, 
these  two  names  were  again  forwarded  to  the 
chairmen  and  vice-chairmen  of  the  several  boards 
of  guardians,  when  the  numbers  were — for  Mr. 
Ganiiner,  10  ;  for  Mr.  Mott,  14.  Mr.  Mott,  there- 
fore, being  legally  qualified,  was  elected,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances,  by  the  ma-» 
jority  of  the  chairman  and  vice-chairmen  of  th4 
following  unions,  which  constitute  the  district, 
viz.  Altrincham,  Ashton-under-Line,  Bolton,  Bury, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith,  Chorlton,  Congleton,  Glossop, 
Haslingden,  Hayfleld,  Leigh,  Macclesfield,  Man- 
chester, Rochdale,  Salford,  and  Stockport.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  does  not  require,  in  express 
terms,  any  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers ;  and  with  regard  to  the  auditor,  at  well  as 
other  ofiicers,  their  power  of  sanction  is  a  conse- 
quence only  of  their  power  of  dismbsal  for  unfll- 
ness.  The  Commissioners  did  not  refose  to  sanc- 
tion Mr.  Mott's  appointment.  It  did  not  appear 
to  them  that  the  fiict  of  his  being  superintendent 
of  Haydock  Lodge  Asylum  constituted  such  an 
'  unfitness'  as  was  contemplated  1^  the  statute  at 
the  ground  of  dismissal,  and  consequent  di^uatifl* 
cation  for  ofike ;  and  unless  they  took  this  view 
and  were  prepkred  Ultimately  to  act  upon  it,  they 
could  not  venture  to  set  aside  the  decision  arrived 
at  by  the  electors  under  the  statute." 

With  respect  to  the  second  question,  I  can 
only  state  that  the  report  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  refers  is  not  quite  eor* 
recUy  quoted  in  his  question;  hut  sub- 
stantially that  report  does  aver,  that  Mr. 
Mott  had  proved  himself  unworthy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  him  at  Haydock  Lodge 
Lunatic  Asylum;  hut  the  Commissionen 
did  not  think  that  his  conduct  constituted 
such  unfitness  in  terms  of  the  statute  a« 
to  justify  them  in  dismissing  him  from  the 
office  of  auditor,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  by  the  chairman  and  Tice-chainnan 
of  the  union,  so  long  as  the  duties  of  it 
were  regularly  dischai*ged.  With  regard 
to  the  third  question,  I  am  informed  that 
the  Commissioners  have  received  no  official 
or  authentic  information  of  the  allegationa 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  respectmg  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Moy,  and  they  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  is  not  dischaiging  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  auditor  with  propriety. 
With  respect  to  the  fourth  question,  aa  to 
whether  Mr.  Mott  has  again  abandoned 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  and  left  Eng- 
land, I  have  to  state  that  the  Poor  Lav 
Commissioners  have  within  the  last  week 
or  ten  days  received  an  official  letter  irom 
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him*  dated  "  Manchester,  the  7th  of  May," 
connected  with  the  discharge  of  his  dtitj 
as  auditor,  atad  thlit  thej  heUere  him  to  he 
there  liow. 
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POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION  BILL. 

Ot^der  of  the  Pajr  read.  Motion  made 
for  the  Second  Reading  df  the  JPoor  Law 
Aqministration  Bill. 

Mr.  FBRRAND  rose,  pursuant -to  no- 
tice, to  move  that  the  Bill  he  read  a  se- 
cond time  that  ddy  siit  months,  fhe  hon. 
Memher  said:  I  have  to  thank  the  hon.  And 
learned  Gentleman  (the  Attorney  General) 
for  the  manly  and  straightforward  manner 
in  which  he  replied  to  mjr  question;  hut, 
however  high  an  opinion  I  may  have  df  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gfentlem&n's  legal  attain- 
ments, I  helieve  I  shall  he  ahle  to  hrihg 
hefore  the  House  fAr  higher  legal  authori- 
ties than  his  to  hear  out  the  positions  t  in- 
tend to  take.  I  mtist  say  I  was  never 
more  astonished  in  my  life  thaii  to  hear 
the  right  hoh.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  sajr»  that 
Mr.  Mdtt  was  not  dismissed  from  his  of- 
fice of  assistant  pdor-ltiw  coiijmissioneh 
Why,  Sit,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentlefaiaii 
^he  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  was  defending  himself  agJElihst 
certain  stiltdments  which  I  made,  ne  as- 
serted that  Mr.  Mott  tras  dismissed  froin 
his  office,  and  that  the  non.  dtid  learned 
Memher  fdt"  feoltott  (Dr.  Bowring)  kiiew 
the  reason  why.  t  leavd  the  two  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  settle  the  question  be- 
tween theih.  All  I  knoii^  is,  that  sbme- 
bddy  has  stated  that  which  IS  not  tru6.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  decide  which  of  them  it  is. 
I  may  only  say  that  I  have  no  doubt  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey)  fUlly 
believes  the  statement  he  has  maae  to  he 
trtie;  and,  therefore,  I  find  no  fault  with 
him  for  making  it.  I  now  proceed  to  the 
question  of  the  Poor  Law;  and  here  let  me 
remind  the  House,  that  at  the  end  of  last 
Session  of  Parliament  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  gave  a  distinct  pledge 
to  the  House  and  the  country,  that  when 
Parliament  should  again  meet,  a  Commit- 
tee should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  whole  proceedings  and 
conduct  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
[Sir  G.  Grey:  No.]  Most  distinctly  did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  make  this  state- 
ment to  the  House  at  the  time  when  the  An- 
dover  Union  report  was  laid  on  the  Table, 
and  in  reply  to  a^uestion  from  me.  [Sir  G. 
Gret  :  The  hon.  Gentleman  is  mistaken.] 


If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  denies  that 
this  is  the  case,  of  course  I  must  believe 
him.  I  can  only  say  that  he  was  reported 
to  have  said  so  in  all  the  public  papers,  and 
that  remarks  and  comments  were  made 
upon  it  at  the  time.  But  in  the  preseni 
Session  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Lord  o^ 
the  Treasury,  with  that  boldness  of  spirit 
for  which  he  is  conspicuous,  has  declared 
that  he  is  prepared  to  justify  tke  conduct 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  and  is,  I 
understand,  to  defend  the  New  Poor  Law 
itself.  If  that  is  the  case,  he  has  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  so  to-night.  I  do  trusi 
that  he  will  not  shrink  from  the  duty  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  perform,  and  that  he 
will  do  his  best  both  to  justify  the  conduci 
of  the  Poor  Laii^  Commissioners,  and  to 
prove  th&t  the  New  Poor  Law  has  yielded 
all  the  advantages  which  its  promoters  pro- 
mised should  flow  from  it,  and  bear  a  blessr 
ing  instead  of  a  curse  to  the  country.  I 
suspect  the  noble  Lord  will  find  it  a  AvA- 
cult  task  to  establish  either  of  those  points^ 
for  I  think  I  am  myself  prepared  to  prove 
to-night  that  this  law  has  faued  to  perforni 
what  its  promoters  promisea — that,  in  faci» 
it  has  been  a  total  failure,  and  that,  so  far 
from  their  having  been  ahle  to  carry  it  into 
effect,  it  has  crumhled  to  pieces.  The 
people  df  this  country  have  long  bobste^ 
that  they  were  never  called  upon  to  obey 
any  law  except  those  passed  by  the  three 
estates  of  the  ifealm.  But  for  thirteen  years 
the  poor  and  undefended  masses  of  the 
cduntry  have  heen  subject  to  the  nile  of 
three  irrespohsible  men^  who  have  had  the 
power  to  make  laws  and  enforce  them 
where  and  as  they  thought  proper,  withedt 
being  subject  to  any  control  either  by  Par- 
liament or  by  Government.  And  aftec  they 
have  been  acting  in  this  manner  fbr  thir- 
teen years,  a  Committee  of  this  Houii'^ 
having  sat  for  four  months  inquiring  into 
their  conduct  reported  that  towards  the 
assistant  commissioners  they  had  acted 
with  cruel  injustice,  and  that  their  pro- 
ceedings were  unjust,  arbitrary,  and  such 
as  to  shake  public  confidence  in  the  law. 
If  that  was  their  conduct  towards  men  who 
had  frietids  ih  this  House  to  defend  them 
with  talent  and  ability,  how  have  they 
acted  towards  the  poor  and  undefended  id 
the  secret  comers  of  the  land  ?  To-night 
it  is  my  intention  to  inform  the  House  on 
this  point,  and  in  doing  so  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  induce  the  House  to  believe  that  it 
is  high  time  to  repeal  this  law,  as  well  as 
to  dismiss  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
I  shall  first  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
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House  what  were  the  inteDtions  of  the 
original  concocters  of  this  law;  next,  what 
have  heen  the  results  of  its  operation ; 
thirdly,  I  shall  notice  the  remedy  now  pro- 
posed ;  I  shall  then  show  that  Parliament 
has  no  power  to  pass  such  a  law;  and,  lastly, 
that  the  poor  have  a  sacred,  legal,  and  in- 
alienable right  to  relief.  When  the  New 
Poor  Law  was  first  broached,  it  was  sup- 
ported by  men  who  were  determined  to  an- 
nihilate all  Poor  Laws  in  this  country,  to 
reduce  the  wages  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, and  to  punish  poverty  as  a  crime. 
The  noble  Lord  who  first  volunteered  his 
services  to  bring  this  measure  before  Par- 
liament was  Lord  Brougham;  but  before 
he  did  so  he  got  a  distinct  pledge  from  the 
leaders  of  both  political  parties,  that  who- 
ever should  be  in  power  no  opposition 
should  induce  them  to  repeal  the  New  Poor 
Law.  And  who  was  the  person  then  con- 
sulted, and  who  guided  the  parties  who 
drew  up  the  Bill  ?  It  was  a  man  whose 
name  was  odious  throughout  the  country — 
I  mean  Mr.  Malthus ;  and  Mr.  Malthus, 
who  was  Lord  Brougham's  guide,  as  well 
as  guide  to  the  Commissioners  who  drew 
up  the  dark  document  to  which  I  shall  pre- 
sently further  allude,  thus  expresses  him- 
self as  to  the  right  of  the  poor  to  relief: — 

"  A  man  who  is  bom  in  a  world  already  pos- 
sessed, if  he  cannot  get  subsistence  from  his  pa- 
rents, on  whom  he  has  a  just  demand,  and  if  the 
Booiety  do  not  want  his  labour,  has  no  claim  of 
right  to  the  smallest  portion  of  food,  and  in  fact 
has  no  business  to  be  where  he  is.  At  nature's 
mighty  feast  there  is  no  vacant  cover  for  him. 
She  tells  him  to  be  gone,  and  will  quickly  execute 
her  own  orders  if  he  do  not  work  upon  the  com- 
passion of  some  of  her  guests." 

He  also  says — 

"  I  have  reflected  much  on  the  subject  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  hope,  therefore,  that  I  shall  be 
excused  in  yenturing  to  suggest  a  mode  of  their 
gradual  abolition,  to  which  I  confess  that  at  pre- 
sent I  can  see  no  material  objection.  As  a  pre- 
vious step  even  to  any  considerable  alteration  in 
the  present  system,  which  would  contract  or  stop 
the  mcrease  of  the  relief  to  be  given,  it  appears 
to  me  that  we  are  bound,  in  justice  and  honour, 
formally  to  disclaim  the  right  of  the  poor  to  sup- 
port." 

Now  hear  what  Lord  Brougham  said  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Malthus  when  he  in  another  place 
moved  the  second  reading  of  the  New  Poor 
Law,  and  which  speech  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished— I  know  not  whether  at  the  expense 
of  Government,  but  at  somebody's  expense 
— and  circulated  it  throughout  the  coun- 
try:— 

"  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  population,  may 
I  step  aside  for  one  moment,  and  do  justice  to  a 
most  learned,  a  most  able,  a  most  virtuous  indi- 


vidual, whoso  name  has  been  mixed  up  with  more 
unwitting  deception,  and  also  with  more  wilful 
misrepresentation,  than  that  of  any  man  of  science 
in  this  Protestant  country,  and  in  these  enlight- 
ened and  liberal  times  ?  When  I  mention  talent, 
learning,  humanity,  the  strongest  sense  of  puMie 
duty,  the  most  amiable  feelings  in  private  lifo,  the 
tenderest  and  most  humane  disposition  which  ever 
man  was  adorned  with — when  I  speak  of  one,  the 
ornament  of  the  society  in  which  he  moves,  the 
delight  of  his  own  family,  and  not  less  the  admi- 
ration of  those  men  of  letters  and  of  science 
amongst  whom  he  shines  the  first  and  brightest — 
when  I  speak  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened, 
learned,  and  pious  ministers  whom  the  Church  of 
England  ever  numbered  amongst  her  sons,  I  am 
sure  every  one  will  apprehend  that  I  cannot  but 
refer  to  Mr.  Malthus.'* 

That  was  the  way  in  which  Lord  Brougham 
had  in  another  place  alluded  to  Mr.  Mal- 
thus, after  having  quoted  him  largely  in 
defence  of  his  opinion  on  the  New  Poor 
Law.  Well,  a  Commission  was  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
43rd  of  Elizabeth  throughout  the  coun- 
try; and  assistant  commissioners  were 
sent  into  various  parts  of  England  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence.  Of 
course,  the  evidence  so  obtained  was  all 
of  the  strongest  kind  against  the  old 
Poor  Law.  The  Commissioners  knew  the 
wishes  and  intentions  of  Government,  and 
acted  like  good  and  obedient  servants;  and 
upon  the  information  derived  from  those 
Commissioners,  and  from  the  writings  of 
Mr.  Malthus,  the  Commissioners  appointed 
in  London  to  receive  the  evidence  and  re- 
port upon  it  to  Government,  drew  up  what 
has  been  called  "  the  dark  document*' — a 
document  which,  although  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  may  smile  at  what  I  say 
— I  hesitate  not  to  describe  as  so  disgrace* 
ful,  so  scandalous,  nay,  so  wicked  in  its 
suggestions,  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  in  this  House,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  another  place,  thought  it  of  suf- 
ficient consequence  to  deny  its  existence: 
and  it  was  not  until  an  hon.  Friend  of 
mine  (Mr.  Walter),  who  now  lies,  I  regret 
to  say,  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  but  whose 
services  will  be  remembered  after  the  baro- 
netcy of  Ilogg  has  ceased  to  exist — I  say 
it  was  not  until  my  hon.  Friend  product 
that  document  in  this  House  that  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Sir  J.  Graham),  who  had  previously 
denied  its  existence,  said  that  he  had  acme 
faint  recollection  of  it.  It  is  my  duty  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House  what 
was  sugf^ested  in  that  dark  document.  The 
first  recommendation  was — 


**  The  ('onimisKionerK  shall  ^ve  power  to  _ 
ducc  allowances,  but  not  to  enlarge  them.'*   After 
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some  further  suffg^stioDs  :  — "  After  this  has 
been  acoomplishea,  orders  may  be  sent  forth,  di- 
recting that,  after  such  a  date,  all  out-door  relief 
should  be  given  partly  in  kind;  after  such  another 
period,  it  should  be  wholly  in  kind;  after  such 
another  period,  it  should  be  gradually  diminished 
in  quantity  until  that  mode  of  relief  was  exhaust- 
ed. From  the  first  relief  should  be  altered  in 
quality,  coarse  brown  bread  being  substituted  for 
white;  and,  concurrently  with  these  measures  as 
to  the  out-door  poor,  a  gradual  reduction  should 
be  made  in  the  diet  of  the  in-door  poor,  and  strict 
regulations  enforced." 

I  am  shocked  to  say  that  this  document 
had  the  signatures  of  two  bishops,  viz., 
the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  as  well  as  other  persons  high  in 
authority.  At  last  Lord  Althorp  intro- 
duced into  this  House  the  New  Poor  Law 
Bill,  and  he  gave  a  distinct  pledge  to  the 
House  that  some  of  the  most  cruel  provi- 
sions which  have  since  been  enforced  should 
never  be  enforced;  that,  in  fact,  they  did 
not  exist.  Upon  that  occasion  no  fewer 
than  5,519,596  people  petitioned  against 
the  Bill;  but  in  spite  of  these  petitions 
the  Bill  was  carried.  When  the  Bill  was 
before  the  other  House,  Lord  Brougham 
stated  that  the  ultimate  object  was  to  abo- 
lish all  Poor  Laws;  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
said  he  should  vote  for  it  with  the  convic- 
tion that  it  would  lead  to  no  Poor  Law  at 
all.  I  have  now  given  to  this  House  proofs 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  Bill  to  abolish  all  Poor 
Laws;  and,  having  done  so,  it  is  now  my 
duty  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the 
House  as  disgraceful  a  scheme  as  was  ever 
entered  into  by  employers  to  rob  the  em- 
ployed of  their  wages;  I  allude  to  a  corre- 
spondence which  took  place  between  cer- 
tain cotton  spinners  in  Lancashire  and 
Mr.  Chadwick,  one  of  the  parties  who  was 
employed  to  prepare  the  Bill,  and  which 
correspondence  took  place  in  1834  and 
1835.  But,  lest  the  Government  should 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  correspond- 
ence, and  say  that  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners regretted  after  it  had  taken  place 
the  sale  and  transportation  of  large  masses 
of  the  agricultural  population  who  were 
sent  down  to  the  manufacturing  districts,  1 
think  it  my  duty,  before  quoting  the  letters 
of  Messrs.  Ashworth  and  Greg,  to  read 
to  the  House  an  extract  from  a  report  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  themselves: — 

"  The  Commissioners  think  it  necessaiy  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  case  of  a  strike  of  workmen  for 
higher  wages  than  their  employers  are  willing  to 
give,  a  question  arises  whether  the  guardians 
would  bo  justified  in  refusing  or  discontinuing  re- 
lief when  the  men  might  obtain  employment,  if 
they  chose  to  accept  it,  at  wages  sufficient  to  fur- 


nish the  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  If,  therefore,  the  guardians  are  in 
a  situation  to  say  that  the  men  now  applying  for 
or  receiving  relief  may  obtain  work  within  their 
reach  at  wages  sufficient  for  their  maintenanoe 
and  that  of  their  families,  and  it  only  depends 
upon  themselves  to  accept  it,  they  are  justified  in 
refusing  relief  to  those  persons,  simply  because 
they  can  no  longer  be  considered  destitute  ?" 

That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  and  Messrs.  Ashworth 
and  Greg  wrote  to  them  and  suggested 
what  1  am  about  to  read  to  the  House: — 

"  The  suggestion  which  I  wish  particularly  to 
make  is,  that  in  the  New  (Poor  Law  Amendment) 
Bill,  the  greatest  possible  fiicility  should  be  af- 
forded to  fiimilies  of  this  description  (agricultural 
labourers),  who  should  be  willing  or  desirous  of 
removing  from  the  agricultural  counties,  where 
work  is  scarce,  to  the  manufacturing  districts, 
where  it  is  abundant.  I  am  most  anxious  that 
every  facility  be  given  to  the  removal  of  labourers 
from  one  county  to  another  according  to  the  de- 
mand for  labour;  this  would  have  a  tendency  to 
equalize  w^es,  as  well  as  prevent,  in  a  degree, 
some  of  the  turn-outs  which  have  been  of  late  so 
prevalent." 

As  soon  as  the  New  Poor  Law  was  enact- 
ed, the  Commissioners  employed  persons  as 
assistant  poor  law  commissioners,  whom 
they  sent  into  different  agricultural  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  agricultural  la- 
bourers to  leave  their  homes  under  the 
most  solemn  pledges  that  they  should  have 
the  highest  wages  which  could  be  given  in 
the  manufacturing  districts;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  more  easily  inducing  the  poor 
ignorant  men,  women,  and  children,  to  be- 
lieve the  tales  which  they  told  them,  they 
placarded  the  whole  agricultural  districts 
from  which  the  people  were  removed  with 
lists  of  wages  which  it  was  never  intended 
they  should  receive,  and  which  they  never 
did  receive.  But  one  of  the  blackest 
stains  on  the  New  Poor  Law  is  this — that 
Dr.  Kaye  was  employed  as  an  assistant 
poor-law  commissioner  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  agricultural  labourers  to  go  to  Man- 
chester and  the  manufacturing  districts 
— that  very  Dr.  Kaye  having,  within  three 
years  of  that  period,  published  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  **  Tke  Moral  and  Physical  Cimdi- 
Hon  of  the  Workina  Classes  employed  in  the 
Manufactures  of  Manchester,*  in  which  he 
states  what  1  will  read  to  the  House.  Re- 
collect, within  three  years  after  this  Dr. 
Kaye  had  written  his  description  of  the 
working  population  of  Manchester,  he  was 
employed  in  sending  to  that  very  town,  to  be 
absorbed  in  that  population,  the  poor  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  the  south,  who  had 
been  brought  up  iu  the  green  fields  and 
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ebadj  lanes,  al)out  whipb  I  was  taunted 
vith  "  babblipg  "  by  tbe  late  Fir^t  Lord 
of  tbe  Treasury — pending  tbem  ticketted 
and  labelled,  like  beasts  for  slaughter.  I 
Bee  tbat  an  hon.  and  learned  Friend  smiles 
at  tbe  idea  of  tbe  poor  people  being  ticketed 
like  beasts  for  slaugbter,  and  therefore  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  tell  bim  tbat  they 
were  so  ticketed;  thci  tickets  were  tied  to 
tbem,  and  they  were  embarked  in  boats, 
'  and  sent  hundreds  of  miles  from  home 
without  1^  person  to  guide  and  direct  them 
whither  to  go,  and  they  were  turned  adrift 
isx  the  streets  of  Manchester  at  dead  of 
night.  The  police  reports  of  that  town 
frequently  afterwards  gave  harrowing  ao- 
eeunts  or  tbe  lufferings  of  these  poor  agri- 
cultural  labourers.  The  House  shall  now 
hear  the  description  which  Dr.  Kaye  had 
giye^  of  the  working  population  of  Man- 
chester thr^«  years  previous  to  the  period 
to  which  I  am  referring.  ^ 

**  Interested  in  the  fiital  secret  of  subsisting  on 
what  is  barely  necessary  to  life,  the  labouring 
classes  (of  Manchester)  have  ceased  to  entertain 
a  laudable  pride  in  ftimishing  their  houses,  and  in 
opultiplyi^g  the  decent  comlwts  which  minister  to 
happiness.  He  peglects  the  comforts  and  delica- 
cies of  life.  He  lives  in  squalid  wretchedness,  on 
meagre  food,  and  expends  his  superfluous  gauis  in 
debauchery.  Domestic  economy  is  neglected, 
domestic  comforts  are  unknown.  A  meal  of  the 
coarsest  food  is  prepared  with  heedless  haste, 
i^nd  deyoured  with  equal  precipitation.  His  house 
is  ill  furnished,  uncleanly,  often  ill  ventilated, 
perhaps  damp.  His  food,  from  want  of  fore- 
thought and  domestic  economy,  is  meagre  and  un- 
nutritious.  He  is  debilitated  and  hypochondria- 
cs, and  falls  the  victim  of  dissipation." 

That  was  Dr.  Kaye*8  account  of  Man- 
obester,  published  three  years  before  he 
was  employed  as  a  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioner, in  sending  thousands  of  ignorant 
labourers  to  that  very  district  to  be  "  ab- 
sorbed," as  the  master  manufacturers  in 
their  oorrespondence  with  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  termed  it,  in  the  manufac- 
turing population  there,  and  by  that  means 
to  cause  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
wages  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
paying  to  their  workpeople.  Tons  of 
thousands  of  poor  lal>ourer8  wore  de- 
spatched from  the  agricultural  districts  to 
Manchester,  and  there  I  will  leave  them 
for  the  present.  It  will  now  be  my  duty 
to  refer    to   the  cruelty  inflicted  on  the 

X 'cultural  poor  of  the  south  of  Bngland, 
re  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  en- 
deavoured to  enforce  a  law  which  set  at  de- 
fiance the  laws  of  both  Ood  and  man.  In 
the  first  instance  the  law  was  put  in  force 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     Not  content 


with  calling  on  the  military  for  aid*  you 
despatched  the  metropolitan  police  to  va- 
rious p^rts  of  the  country,  and  armed  with 
cutlasses  they  assisted  in   enforcing  the 
law.     You  attempted  uniformity  of  prac- 
tice wherever  you  could.     You  produced 
an  in-door  labour  test,  and  you  refused  out- 
door relief.     You  sold  up  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  poor  of  England. 
When  the  poor  went   to  the   boards  of 
guardians   and  asked  for  that  to   which 
they  had  a  right  as  sacred  as  the  Monarch 
has  to  her  Crown,  the  Peer  to  his  palace, 
or  any  Member  of  this  House  to  the  coat 
which  he  wears  upon  his  back,  what  cruelty 
did  you  not  infiict  upon  them  ?  You  erected 
immense  buildings,  which  are  justlv  termed 
"  bastilles,"   the  windows   of  which  are 
placed  at  such  a  height  from  the  floors 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  inmatos  to  look 
through  them.  You  immured  them  in  cells, 
and  did  not  allow   them   to  leave  their 
prisons  even  to  go  to   a  place  of  public 
worship  on  Sunday.     Their  diet  taUe  was 
worse  than  that  of  felons  by  far  ;  it  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mott,  a  person  who  had 
made  a  large  fortune  by  farming  the  poor 
of  several  workhouses  in  London.    You 
compelled  them  to  wear  a  felon  *s  dress ; 
but  not  content  with  that,  you  branded  the 
dress  with  the  name  of  the  workhouse  in 
which  the  poor  were  confined,  on  the  back, 
on  the  breast,  on  the  knees,  and  on  the 
caps.     Whenever  they  left  the  workhousea 
they  went  in  those  dresses  in  order  that 
the  finger  of  scorn  might  be  pointed  at 
them;  but,  instead  of  that,  the  spectacle 
only  roused  feelings  of  indignation  in  the 
breasts  of  the  English  people.     You  broke 
up  households  ana  you  scattered  families; 
you  separated  husband  fW>m  wife,  and  you 
took  children — you  stole  them — from  their 
parents,   and  sent  them   thirty   or    forty 
miles  in  another  direction;  and  when  they 
happened  to  die,  the  parents  were  not  in- 
formed of  the  loss  which  they  had  sustained. 
Harrowing  details  have  occasionally  been 
given  to  tbe  public  by  the  press  of  the 
agony  which  the  poor  have  suffered  on  un- 
expectedly learning  that  some  dear  rela- 
tive had  expired  m  a  union  workhouse, 
perhaps  years  before.    Ay,  and  after  treat- 
mg  the  unhappy  poor  in  this  manner,  you 
have  cleared  the  union  workhouses  of  them 
and  sold   them  to   taskmasters.     I  have 
brought  several  cases  of  the  kmd  before 
the  House;  and  I  now  hold  in  my  hand  a 
application  made  by  a  manufacturer  to  an 
union  workhouse  for  men,   women,  and 
children.     It  is  moat  revolting  to  the  feel- 
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ings  of  human  nature  that  our  poor  and  un- 
protected fellow-subjects  in  this  country 
should  be  sold  like  beasts,  used  up  and 
worked  to  death  in  factories.  The  letter 
to  which  I  refer  is  from  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Walmalej  and  Brothers,  of  Marples,  near 
Stockport — for  I  will  giye  authority  for  all 
I  state — and  is  dated  the  3rd  of  March. 
1846.  The  letter  which  is  addreeised  to 
the  master  of  the  union  workhouse  at 
LlanfylUu,  Montgomeryshire,  is  couched  in 
the  fcdlowing  terms  : — 

**  It  is  proltable  there  may  be  in  your  union,  as 
we  have  found  there  are  in  othen,  parties  charge- 
able and  not  chargeable,  who  might  better  them- 
aelves  by  removal  to  the  manufacturing  districts. 
We  can  find  employment  in  our  cotton  mill  liere 
for  tenor  twenty  females  from  thirteen  to  eighteen, 
avd  a  lew  boys  turned  thirteen  years  of  age.  The 
averige  weekly  wages  of  females  is  from  Is^  to 
13«.,  and  hoys  from  5«.  to  9^.  6^.;  but  when  the 
boys  become  spinners  they  may  earn  from  92$.  to 
d8«.  per  week,  or  even  more,  the  work  being  paid 
fer  by  the  piece.  If  you  eaa  recommtoid  any 
9ueh  parties,  we  should  be  gh^d  if  you  would  fa- 
vour us  with  a  line,  stating  their  names  and  ages 
by  return,  when  one  of  our  firm  will  come  over. 
We  shall  take  charge  of  any  children  coming  with- 
out parents." 

The  Qouse  will  obsenre,  that  it  was  ar- 
rax^ed  that  "  one  of  the  firm  *'  should  go 
OTer  to  the  workhouse  in  order  to  examine 
the  unfortunate  inmates,  and  ascertain 
whether  they  were  sound  in  wind  and 
l|mb;  and  if  tney  proved  so  they  were  then 
to  be  handed  over  to  their  taskmasters. 
These  things  are  done  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners;  year  after 
year  such  transactions  have  taken  place, 
and  you,  the  Government,  know  it  and  have 
suffered  it.  Who,  J  ask,  are  the  pers^ms 
whom  you  have  appointed  as  masters  of 
union  workhouses  to  tyrannize  over  and 
persecute  the  poor?  Whenever  you  can 
obtain  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  Army 
— >*a  discharged  seedier — if  you  can  only 
get  an  ex-sergeant  of  dragoons,  artillery, 
or  engineers,  he  is  sure  to  be  preferred  by 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Those  arc 
the  men  who  have  been  appointed  to  op- 
press, to  persecute,  ay,  and  to  murder,  the 
poor.  I  use  that  word  advisedly;  for  since 
the  law  has  been  in  force,  many  juries  have 
imanimously  declared,  that  persons  oon- 
fincd  in  the  union  workhouses  have  died 
from  ill  treatment  and  want  of  food.  Now, 
in  the  next  place,  I  ask  you,  how  have 
yon  proceedea  to  carry  your  law  into  force 
out  of  the  union  workhouses  ?  The  unions 
are  thenaelves  so  large,  that  the  poor  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  travel  to  the  boards 
of  guardians.     Ten,   twenty,   and  thirty 
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miles  have  the  poor  to  travel  for  a  pittance 
of  sixpence  or  a  shilling,  and  in  some  in- 
stances they  spend  three  days  in  going  and 
returning.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
written  by  a  clergyman  in  Yorkshire,  giv- 
ing a  description  of  the  hardship  and  in- 
convenience to  which  the  poor  are  sub-> 
jected  in  consequence  of  the  large  size  of 
the  unions  in  that  county,  and  mentioning 
the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  was  obliged  to 
travel  twenty-four  miles  to  seek  relief  from 
the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Skipton 
Union.  I  once  saw  a  man  who  had  tra* 
veiled  twenty-four  miles  to  plead  his  cause 
before  a  board  of  guardians;  he  was  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  the  guardians  dismissed  him  with  6c^. 
What  has  been  your  medical  treatment  of 
the  poor  ?  You  remember  the  evidence 
given  before  the  CommittoQ  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  medical  treatment  of  the 
poor,  of  which  Lord  Ashley  was  chairman. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  in 
London  were  examined  before  that  Com- 
mittee, and  they  proved  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  would  sanction  no  higher 
scale  of  payment  to  medical  officers  than 
Zd,  or  4a.  per  case.  The  conseouence  ha^ 
been,  that  the  poor  have  died  for  want  of 
proper  medical  treatment.  I  have  now 
given  a  sketch  of  the  way  in  which  it  boa 
been  attempted  to  enforce  the  blood-stained 
law;  for  recollect  that,  at  Bradford,  the 
military  out  down  the  people  when  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  put  the  law  in  opera- 
tion. I  say,  therefore,  that  blood  has  oeen 
shed  in  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  law  which 
you  yourselves  now  declare  to  be  an  utter 
failure.  Before  I  proceed  to  show  what 
has  been  the  effect  of  the  New  Poor  Law 
upon  the  people,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  read 
to  the  House  the  solemn  pledges  which 
were  given  by  Lord  Brougham  at  the  time 
when  he  pleaded  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  His  Lordship  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing language  to  the  House  of  Peers : — 

"  I  say,  my  Lords,  you  not  only  may  hut  yon 
must  listen  to  these  recommendations,  when  you 
haye  the  hest  judges  in  matters  of  opinion,  and 
the  best  witnesses  to  the  matter  of  &ct,  aU  in  one 
yoice  representing  to  you  a  state  of  thing!  which 
has  made  industry  and  idleneaa,  honesty  and  kna- 
very, change  places  ;  and  which  exposes  the  pro- 
perty of  the  community — ^and  with  its  property, 
every  law,  every  institution,  every  Talnable  pos- 
session, every  precious  right — ^to  the  ravages  of 
that  remorseless  pestilence  before  whose  strides 
yoo,  the  guardians  of  the  social  happiness  of  those 
who  live  under  your  protection,  have  beheld  the 
peasantry  of  England  abased  to  a  depth  which  I 
am  at  once  afflicted  and  ashamed  to  contemplate, 
which  I  shudder  to  describe,  and  which  I  could 
not  bear  to  think  of,  did  1  not  know  that  the 
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same  hand  which  lays  it  bare  to  your  eyes,  and 
makes  its  naked  deformity  horrible  in  your  sight, 
will  be  enabled,  by  your  assistance,  to  apply  to  the 
foul  disease  a  safe  and  effectual  remedy  —  restor- 
ing to  industry  its  due  reward,  and  yisiting  idle- 
ness with  its  appropriate  punishment — reinstating 
property  in  security,  and  lifting  up  once  more, 
God  be  praised!  the  character  of  that  noble  Eng- 
lish peasantry  to  the  proud  eminence  where,  but 
for  the  Poor  Laws,  it  would  still  have  shone  un- 
tarnished— the  admiration  of  mankind  and  the 
glory  of  the  country  which  boasts  it  as  its  bright- 
est ornament ! " 

I  will  pfesentlj  show  how  the  New  Poor 
Law  has  elevated  the  character  of  the 
working  men,  how  it  has  restored  pros- 
perity to  them,  and  how  it  has  destroyed 
idleness  and  vice.  If  the  pledges  given  hy 
Lord  Brougham  upon  that  occasion  have 
not  heen  fulfilled,  then  I  say  that  for  thir- 
teen years  you  have  in  vain  oppressed, 
persecuted,  and  plundered  the  poor,  and 
that  the  new  law  has  been  a  greater  failure 
than  it  can  he  pretended  the  43rd  of  Eliza- 
beth ever  was.  If  you,  the  Government, 
are  prepared  to  take  on  yourselves  the 
responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners — ^if  you  are  prepared 
to  do  that,  you  are  braver  men  than 
I  gave  you  credit  for  being;  and  I  think 
that  before  I  have  done,  I  shall  be  able 
to  satisfy  the  House  that,  as  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  have  failed,  so  will 
the  four  Cabinet  Ministers  fail  to  admin- 
ister the  law  in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the 
country.  Before  I  proceed  further,  how^ 
ever,  let  me  refer  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
poor  **  emigrants,"  as  they  are  called,  who 
were  taken  from  the  agricultural  districts 
and  carried  to  Manchester  and  Yorkshire 
in  1835,  1836,  and  1837.  They  were 
promised  in  the  most  sacred  manner  that 
they  should  have  good  wages,  plenty  of 
food,  and  comfortable  homes ;  but  what 
was  their  condition  in  1840  and  1841  ? 
Why,  I  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  then 
and  present  Member  for  Manchester,  that 
the  poor  workpeople  of  that  town  were 
then  in  such  a  frightful  state  of  distress 
that  they  were  living  on  Id.  a  day,  and 
that  some  even  had  no  food  whatever;  that 
they  were  digging  up  the  carcases  of 
horses  which  had  been  buried,  an  j  devour- 
ing the  flesb.  The  bon.  Member  for  Bol- 
ton also  told  tales  of  the  distress  in  that 
town,  which  so  shocked  the  feelings  of  the 
House  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
attempted  to  deny  them  on  the  authority 
of  a  report  drawn  up  Mr.  Mott.  That 
report,  however,  turned  out  to  be  so  false 
that  the  Poor  Law  CommissioncrA,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  then  Sccrctnr}' 
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of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  were 
obliged  to  dismiss  Mr.  Mott  for  having 
drawn  it  up.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
move  for  a  return  of  the  poor  agricultural 
labourers  who  had  been  sent  into  the  north 
of  England  under  the  solemn  pledges  that 
they  should  be  sent  back  to  their  homes 
whenever  they  expressed  a  wish  to  return. 
What  was  the  return  made  to  my  Motion  ? 
The  poor-law  authorities  were  unable  to 
account  for  a  single  soul  of  those  whom 
they  had  kidnapped  and  sold  into  the  manu- 
facturing districts.  Let  us  now  see  what 
has  been  the  effect  on  the  comforts,  morals, 
and  habits  of  the  people  of  this  law,  which 
Lord  Brougham  pledged  himself  should 
raise  them  in  the  social  condition  and  re- 
store them  to  comfort  and  respectability. 
On  this  point  I  shall  quote  from  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  a  Member  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment and  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  new 
Poor  Law.  I  allude  to  Earl  Grey,  then 
Lord  Ho  wick,  who,  in  March,  1846,  spoke 
in  these  terms  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  people  of  Sunderland  : — 


"  The  borough  of  Sunderland  consisted  of 
three  parishes,  Sunderland,  Bishopwearmouth, 
and  Monkwearmouth.  The  first  of  these  parishes 
was  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  working  clasaes,  and 
the  rates  on  the  last  six  mouths  had  been  ISs.  in 
the  pound.  .  .  It  was  frightful  to  contemplate 
this  state  of  things.  In  1837,  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  relief  was  only  7,035/. ;  in  1642  it 
amounted  to  14,232/.  In  addition,  a  sum  of 
2,192/.,  and  also  from  800  to  1,000  tons  of  eoals, 
were  subsoribed  and  appropriated  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor.  In  illustration  of  the  actual  state  of 
the  country  he  would  refer  to  a  return  of  casual 
poor  relieved  at  Alnwick  in  different  years,  from 
which  it  appeared  that,  not  to  go  further  back 
than  the  year  1841,  itself  a  year  of  great  pres- 
sure, there  were  relieved  1,826  casual  poor  ;  in 
the  year  just  dosed  there  were  relieved  3,653 
casual  poor.  Having  then  taken  one  great  town 
and  one  agricultural  district,  he  thought,  from 
what  he  bad  stated  of  them,  that  be  was  justified 
in  concluding,  that  the  distress  which  the  expres- 
sion used  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  would  lead  one 
to  conclude  was  confined  to  the  manu&cturing 
districts,  was,  in  reality,  a  wide- spread  dis- 
tress. .  .  When  such  a  &lling-<yff  in  the  re» 
venue  took,  place,  caused,  as  it  could  only  be,  by 
the  forced  economy  that  was  the  oftpring  of  di»> 
tress,  they  might  judge  what  the  amount  of  that 
distress  must  be.  In  every  class  of  lilv  forced 
economy  was  painful.  .  .  What  must  it  be  to 
the  working  man  when  he  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render his  few  luxuries  one  alter  another — to  give 
up  his  tobacco,  his  sugar,  and  his  tea  or  coffee — 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  even  to  afford  his 
family  bread,  for  at  length  bread  became  a  luxury 
which  he  could  no  longer  afford,  and  a  coarser  kind 
must  be  substituted  f  But,  above  all,  what  must 
it  be  to  him  to  watch  his  wife  and  childrra  gra- 
dually felling  into  rags,  and  pining  in  wretcbcd- 
I  twHA  and  despair  ?  But  worst  of  all  were  the 
I  evrruding  anxieties  that  beset  him  as  he  saw  week 
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after  weok  and  day  after  day  passing  on,  and 
things  getting  worse  and  worse,  whilst  starvation 
appeared  to  be  staring  him  in  the  face !  It  was 
such  a  state  as  this  that  many  among  the  working 
classes  had  to  endure,  who,  a  little  time  ago,  were 
well  paid,  well  fed,  and  well  clad.  It  was  the  case 
of  many  of  those,  who,  but  a  little  time  ago, 
earned  more  than  enough  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families." 

I  must  also  road  to  the  House  a  statement 
made  by  Lord  Brougham  in  1843  : — 

"  He  entirely  concurred  in  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration expressed  by  his  noble  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  well  as  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  (Earl  Stanhope),  of  the  peaceful 
and  patient  conduct  of  the  working  classes  under 
the  grievous  infliction  they  had  lately  endured ; 
but  he  could  see  no  way,  unhappily — if  he  did,  his 
misery  would  bo  less — if  he  or  any  one  else  could 
see  a  way  out  of  those  difficulties  which  would 
restore  the  working  classes  to  their  former  state 
of  comfort.'* 

Why,  we  were  told  that  this  new  Poor 
Law  would  work  the'  regeneration  of  the 
people  of  this  country;  yet,  here  is  the  au- 
thor of  that  measure,  after  it  had  been 
nine  years  in  operation,  admitting  that  he 
can  see  no  way  of  relieving  the  poor  from 
their  distress.  Sir,  to  show  the  regular 
operation  of  the  law,  I  will  now  read  an 
extract  from  The  Times  of  the  18th  of 
February,  1843  :— 

"  The  distress  at  Stourbridge  b  stated  to  have 
become  so  alarming  that  numbers  are  subsisting 
on  turnips  alone.  From  a  field  belonging  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Parginter,  as  many  as  from  five  to  six 
tons  a  week  have  been  taken  for  several  weeks 
past ;  nor  does  he  think  it  expedient  to  attempt 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  peculation." — Worcester 
Journal. 

Here  was  a  case  where  the  poor  were  in 
such  a  starving  state  that  they  stole  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  tons  of  tnrnips  per  week, 
and  the  owner  was  so  struck  with  their 
sufferings  that  he  never  thought  fit  to  stop 
them.  That  is  one  instance  of  the  Btat« 
of  the  poor  under  this  law  in  the  year 
1843.  I  will  also  refer  to  the  proceedings 
at  the  Brentford  petty  sessions  in  the 
same  year,  where  several  magistrates  were 
present,  and  where  two  men  were  brought 
before  them  in  their  prison  dress,  and 
branded  in  the  manner  I  have  already  de- 
scribed. All  the  magistrates  present  spoke 
in  indignation  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
poor  were  treated  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners ;  and  one  of  them,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, observed  that,  "it  seemed  as  if 
the  country  were  returning  to  a  state  of 
feudal  tyranny.  He  was  glad  to  see  that 
the  Bench  were  unanimous  in  deprecating 
such  proceedings.''  I  hold  also  in  my 
hand  extracts  from  the  different  countv 
newspapers  in  1842  and  1843,  giving  ac- 


counts of  the  manner  in  which  numbers  of 
poor  men  had  been  sent  to  gaols  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  for  only  dis- 
obeying the  orders  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners. I  will  not  weary  the  House  by 
reading  them  all;  they  are  from  the  county 
papers  of  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Siyrey.  Yet  at  the  very  time  these 
things  were  occurring,  the  late  Govern- 
ment always  maintained  that  the  law 
worked  well.  They  were  always  ready  to 
screen  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  against 
public  inquiry  and  indignation;  and  the 
present  Government,  when  in  opposition, 
were  always  ready  to  support  them.  When- 
ever the  Commissioners  appeared  to  be 
hard  pressed,  the  noble  Lord  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  always  with  great 
chivalry  rose  and  defended  them;  and  when 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  late  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  (Sir  J.  Graham), 
was  beginning  to  be  rather  squeezable  on 
the  subject — when  he  seemed  disposed  to 
make  some  alterations  in  the  working  of 
the  law  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) was  always  ready  to  get  up  and  pro- 
test against  any  relaxation,  and  to  call  for 
uniformity  of  practice.  And  the  noble 
Lord  was  always  sure  to  be  cheered  by  his 
Whig  friends  when  he  did  so.  Why,  I  my- 
self, Sir,  have  seen  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  were  starved  to  death  under  this  law. 
I  have  attended  inquests  where  juries  have 
wished  to  return  verdicts  of  wilful  murder 
against  the  relieving  officer,  and  the  cor- 
oner approved  of  their  doing  so;  but  the 
relieving  officer  has  drawn  out  of  his  pocket 
instructions  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers, and  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  coroner, 
who,  on  perusing  those  instructions,  told 
the  jury  he  had  been  justified  in  acting  as 
he  had  done.  Well,  Sir,  I  come  to  the 
year  1844,  when  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners came  and  asked  for  further  powers, 
more  tyrannical  and  illegal  than  those 
which  they  had  enjoyed  before.  You  passed 
a  law  appointing  auditors.  What  was  their 
conduct  ?  Every  post  brings  me  letters  de- 
tailing the  arbitrary  conduct  of  these  au- 
ditors; and  I  cannot  do  better  than  men- 
tion to  the  House  one  case,  where  a  cor- 
respondence has  passed  between  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  guardians  of  the  Dudley 
Union,  the  auditors  having  commenced  an 
action  against  the  guardians  for  having 
treated  the  poor  to  beef  and  pudding  at 
Christmas.  I  have  moved  for  returns  re- 
lating to  the  proceedings  of  these  auditors, 
and  1  think  the  Hoube  will  agree  with  mo 
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that  auch  proceedings  aa  tbiQ  I  have  re- 
ferred to  are  disgraceful.     Yet  the  law 
wbich  allows  them  is  upheld.     I  now  come 
to  the  year  1845.     In  that  year  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  came  down  to  the 
House  and  made  the  appalling  statement, 
that  the  poor  in  the  Andover  Union  were 
80  starved  that  they  were  living  on  carrion, 
and  were  fighting  for  the  putrid  bones  they 
were  employed  to  grind.     And  now,   in 
1847,  where  are  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
aioners  ?   where  are  the  men   who  have 
been  guilty  of  these  acts  ?    You  aay  that 
they  are  to  be  dismissed  from  their  offices, 
but  you  are  still  prepared  to  defend  them 
and  to  justify  their  conduct.     Why  are  you 
so  prepared  to  defend  them  ?  Do  you  thmk 
them  innocent  ?    Can  you  deny  one  state- 
ment I  have  made  against  them  ?  Can  you 
suppose  that  the  public  indignation  would 
have  been  roused  against  them  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  unless 
they  were  guilty  of  the  offences  laid  to 
their  charge  ?   But  it  seems  that  not  only 
are  you  going  to  get  rid  of  your  Commis- 
sioners,  but   also   of  your  uniformity  of 
practice.      The  right  hon.   Baronet  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  has 
told  us  the  operation  of  the  Bill  must  vary 
with  the  different  circumstances  of  different 
parts  of  the  country.     But  do  you  expect 
the  feelings  of  the  masses  in  the  country 
to  vary  with  the  varying  circumstances  of 
the  law,  the  operation  of  which  you  thus 
propose  to  alter  ?    Do  you  expect  that  in 
one  part  of  the  country  there  shall  be  no 
natural  affection  between  parent  and  off- 
spring, or  between  husband  and   wife? 
Are  you  to  have  one  law  in  the  south, 
where  you  expect  the  people  will  submit, 
and  another  m  the  north,  where  perhaps 
you  are  afraid  that  the  people  will  rise  and 
resist  your  tyranny — your  attempts  to  se- 
parate husband  and  wife,  and  to  tear  pa- 
rents and  their  children  from  each  other? 
Why  not  define  the  law  at  once,  and  let 
the  people  know  what  you  mean  ?  Let  us 
know  exactly  what  is  to  be  the  difference 
between  the  old  law  and  the  new  one? 
Let  the  poor  know  at  once  what  cruelties 
are  to  be  practised  on  them  by  authority 
of  this  House,  in  place  of  those  heretofore 
adopted  by  an  irresponsible  body  of  men. 
Sir»  I  have  read  the  '*  defence**  of  these 
Commissioners,  fiUed  with  extracts  from 
the  evidence  before  the  Andover   Union 
Committee.     It  is  not  a  defence — it  is  an 
eX'parU  statement;  but  what,  after  all,  is 
their  boast  ?   Why,  that  they  have  saved 
1,000,000{.  a  year.    But  how  many  of 


the  poor  have  been  robbed  in  order  to 
save  that  1,000,000{.  a  year  ?  How  many 
have  been  robbed  of  their  just  legal  righta 
in  order  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to 
make  that  boast  ?  They  may  have  saved 
the  rates  in  the  south,  where  incendiarism 
still  biases  in  the  riekyards;  or  in  ike 
agricultural  districts,  where  they  sold  the 
people  to  the  manufacturers  to  bring  down 
wages;  or  where  they  have  driven  them 
into  gaols  to  escape  from  their  persecution. 
But  they  have  not  saved  them  in  the  north 
of  England,  as  this  petition  will  show : — 

"  Wakefield  Union.— The  following  ie  tlie  copy 
of  the  Petition  tent  to  the  Poor  Law  Commiation- 
en  from  tbe  Guardiane  of  this  Union : — 

**  To  the  Poor  Law  Commitsionen,  Sootenei 
House,  London. 

"  In  punoanee  of  a  reaolation  paseed  nnani- 
mously  (one  member  excepted)  at  the  WakeMd 
board  of  guardians,  on  Wednesday,  tbe  33nd  inst., 
'  That  the  working  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  in  the 
Wakefield  Union,  is  fraught  with  great  evil,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  tbe  said  nnion  should  be  dis- 
aolvod.* 

**  We,  thereibie,  whose  names  are  bereuadar 
subsoribed,  being  guardians  of  the  Wakefield 
Union,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  the 
alarming  inersase  hi  tbe  amount  of  poor  ratee  eo|- 
looted  in  the  several  townships  within  the  ssid 
union,  for  tbe  three  years  tending  last  Mmb,  aa 
compared  with  the  three  years  previoos  to  the 
commencement  of  the  union,  to  wit,  a  total  in- 
crease of  rate  of  10,306/!. 

"  Fully  conyinced,  from  the  above  cireum- 
stances,  not  only  that  the  New  Poor  Law  in  this 
neighbourhood  is  a  perfect  fiiilurp,  but  also  that 
the  ratepayers  are  fiJt  verging  to  pauperism,  with- 
out adding  one  extra  comfort  to  the  poor,  we  can- 
not do  otherwise  than  listen  to  the  imperatiTe  dic- 
tates of  our  own  eonscienoea,  aad  pray  most  eaiw 
nestly  that  tbe  Poor  Law  Conunissioaetf  will  bo 
pleased  to  dissolve  this  union,  and  allow  each 
township  to  have  the  management  of  ita  own 
poor."~irair^>M  Jottmo/,  Aug.  »«.  1843. 

I  have  also  accounts  of  the  expenditure  in 
different  districts  of  my  part  of  the  coun* 
try,  all  which  show  that  it  is  still  increas- 
ing. Now  what  is  the  price  you  have  had 
to  pay  for  the  enforcement  of  this  uncon- 
stitutional law  for  fourteen  years  ?  Tou 
have  had  a  reheUion  in  Wales  ;  an  out- 
break in  the  north  of  England ;  incendi- 
arism still  rife  in  the  south;  a  frightful  and 
increasing  system  of  child  murder ;  coro- 
ners' juries  charging  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners with  destroying  the  poor ;  in- 
crease of  rural  police;  10,000  armed  pen- 
sioners called  out;  gaols  enlarged  and  new 
ones  erected ;  sessiona  every  six  weeks  in- 
stead of  every  twelve  weeks ;  winter  aa- 
sises ;  the  statement  of  Judge  Coleridge, 
that  crime  is  rapidly  increasing  all  over 
the  country ;  oentnl  barracks  erected  at 
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Utrmingbam;  a  diaooQ tented  people;  peace 
only  ipaintaiaed  by  the  military;  and  po- 
verty and  distr«efts  greater  than  ever  before 
known  in  England.  These  are  a  few 
items  of  the  price  you  have  paid  for  the 
enforcement  of  your  law.  And  how  long 
do  you  suppose  the  country  will  submit  to 
this  state  of  things  9  You  may  suppose 
that  you  are  going,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  to  let  the  Poor  Law  and  the  Com- 
missioners down  easily ;  but  do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  people  of  this  country  are 
not  awake  enough  to  make  this  a  great 
question  at  the  next  general  election  ?  It 
is  true  that  the  Whigs  have  stood  firm  to 
their  declarations  at  the  last  election.  But 
what  was  the  conduct  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment and  their  supporters  ?  How  was  the 
•lection  for  Cambridge  carried  9  The  New 
Poor  Law  was  the  rallying  cry.  It  is  dis- 
graceful and  degrading  that  persons  should 
have  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
indignation  the  feelings  of  electors  and 
sen-electors,  only  that  they  might  come 
here  and  betray  them.  I  could  name  a 
borough  where  the  two  candidates  took  it 
by  turns  to  do  the  pathetic  on  the  New 
Poor  Law,  One  of  them  was  returned  to 
this  House,  and  he  certainly  has  given  a 
little  opposition  to  the  Poor  Law ;  but  the 
other  has  since  got  a  seat  for  another 
place,  and  he  has  actually  voted  for  the 
very  measure  which  I  myself  had  heard 
him  denounce  as  blasphemous.  Having 
now  stated  these  faults  of  the  system,  I 
leave  them,  with  a  challenge  to  you  to 
deny  them  if  you  can.  If  you  cannot  deny 
them,  then  you  admit  the  system  to  be  a 
complete  failure.  It  has  not  only  been 
that,  but  also  a  bitter  curse  to  the  country. 
And  now  what  is  your  remedy?  Why, 
you  propose  to  re-establish  the  same  cruel 
and  unconstitutional  system  under  another 
form.  Tou  give  all  the  powers  of  the 
Commission  to  four  Cabinet  Ministers  em- 
powered to  maintain  the  law  against  all  op- 
position. Is  the  right  hon.  Baronet  going 
to  sanction  the  same  system  of  tyranny 
that  was  carried  on  under  the  Commission* 
ers?  Is  he  going  to  tear  parent  from 
child — husband  from  wife?  Is  ho  going 
still  to  transport  the  natives  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts ?  What  right  would  he  have  to  do 
so  ?  The  poor  man's  right  to  relief  is  as 
sacred  as  the  right  hon.  Baronet^s  to  any 
property  he  possesses.  Is  he  prepared  to 
have  the  provisions  of  this  law  tried  on 
those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  himself? 
If  not,  what  right  has  he  to  inflict  on  the 


poor  man  that  which  he  would  not  bear 
nimself  ?  I  can  tell  him  that  the  poor  man 
loves  his  wife  as  well  as  he  loves  nis;  and 
degraded  must  that  Cabinet  Minister  be  who 
would  enforce  the  law  against  the  poor  man, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  is  poor  and 
is  unable  to  procure  protection.  By  Clause 
20,  it  appears.  Her  Majesty  may,  if  she 
pleases,  by  the  advice  of  Her  Privy  Coun- 
cil, disavow  the  acts  of  the  Board;  but  as 
those  who  would  have  to  advise  her  would 
constitute  the  Board,  it  is  not  likely  they 
woidd  give  her  such  advice.  I  have  now 
given  a  brief  sketch  of  the  powers  which 
the  Government  propose  to  take  under  this 
Bill;  and  from  this  tyranny  to  what  tribu- 
nal are  the  poor  to  appeal  ?  To  the  Go- 
vernment ?  Why,  they  will  be  their  op- 
Sressora,  To  this  House?  Why,  the 
rovemment  of  the  day  must  have  a  ma- 
jority behind  itf  back  in  this  House.  To 
whom,  then,  are  the  poor  to  appeal  against 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  four  Cabi- 
net Ministers?  You  will  say  they  may 
petition  the  Sovereign.  But  their  petition 
must  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  whose  conduct  they  are  com- 
plaining of.  I  do  not  say  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  me  would  do  it,  but 
we  know  that  the  last  Home  Secretary 
kept  back  a  memorial  addressed  to  Her 
Majesty.  I  will  tell  you  what  the  poor 
man  may  appeal  to — he  may  appeal  to 
the  eommon  law  of  England  and  to  the 
British  constitution.  And  although  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  has  given  ready  answers  to  the 
questions  I  have  put,  and  which  elicited 
frequent  cries  of  ••  Hear,  hear,"  from  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  prove  to  the  House 
that  this  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
the  Parliament  of  this  country,  have  no 
power  to  pass  this  Bill,  and  that  if  it  does 
pass,  it  is  null  and  void.  I  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(the  Attorney  General)  while  I  give  him 
my  authorities,  and  I  think  he  will  admit 
that  they  are  e<^ual  to  his  own.  I  will 
prove  from  the  most  eminent  authorities 
that  Parliament  has  no  power  to  delegate 
the  power  of  making  laws.  Locke  says — 

**  The  Legislature  is  empowered  only  to  make 
laws,  and  not  to  make  legislators.'* 

Justice  Blackstone  says— 

"  Whenever  the  legislative  and  exeoutive  pow 
ecs  are  found  together,  there  is  an  end  of  publio 
Uberty." 

Tou  have  both  legislative  and  executive 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
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missioners,  and,  according  to  Blackstone, 
there  is  therefore  an  end  of  puhlic  liberty. 
Lord  Coke  from  the  judgment  seat  de- 
clared— 

"  It  appears  in  our  books,  that  in  many  cases 
the  common  law  will  control  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  sometimes  adjudge  them  to  be  utterly  Toid  ; 
for  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  against  common 
right  and  reason,  or  repugnant  and  impossible  to 
be  performed,  the  common  law  will  control  it,  and 
a<yudge  it  void." 

It  is  clear  that  the  New  Poor  Law  is 
"  against  common  right  «and  reason.*' 
Magna  Charta,  the  charter  of  our  rights, 
asserts — 

**  We  will  not,  by  ourselves  or  others,  procure 
anything  whereby  any  of  these  concessions  or 
liberties  be  revoked  or  lessened,  and  if  any  such 
thing  be  obtained,  let  it  be  null  and  void." 

Lord  Eldon  declared,  a  short  time  before 

he  died,  to  a  friend  of  mine — 

"  It  is  an  unconstitutional  Bill,  but  it  is  sure 
to  pass  ;  for  now-a-days  they  will  pass  anything. 
There  is  no  authority  to  empower  the  Legislature 
to  pass  such  a  Bill,  nor,  when  passed,  any  con- 
stitutional power  to  enforce  it.  If  matters  have 
indeed  come  to  this,  a  national  convention  should 
be  called." 

Lord  Eldon  also  said,  when  addressing  a 

noble  Friend — 

"  It  is  the  most  infamous  law  that  ever  was 
enacted  in  a  Christian  country.  If  the  Parlia- 
ment will  not  do  its  duty,  the  people  must  do 
theirs.  Nothing  can  be  done  till  the  country  is 
ready  for  it,  which  it  soon  will  be." 

I  hold  in  mj  hand  a  statement  made  bj 
Lord  Wynford,  late  Loi*d  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  upon  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  New  Poor  Law  Bill  in  another 
place.     Lord  Wynford  said — 

"  Never  was  there  an  instance  in  either  ancient 
or  modern  times  when  such  a  power  as  this  was 
given  to  any  set  of  men.  Blackstono  himself  con- 
templated with  horror  the  power  that  was  given 
to  the  King  under  the  Mutiny  Act.  Ho  thought 
it  was  unconstitutional  that  His  Majesty  should 
have  the  power  of  making  laws,  deciding  upon 
laws,  and  rescinding  laws ;  and  yet  the  power 
which  Blnckntone  thought  unfit  to  bo  placed  in 
the  handn  even  of  tlic  King,  was  to  be  given  to 
these  Commissioners.  They  were  even  to  have 
the  power  of  delegating  that  power;  and  the  only 
restraint  by  which  they,  or  those  delegated  by 
them,  would  be  subject,  would  be  in  making  ge- 
neral regulations.  Thoir  general  regulations  would 
have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State  ; 
but  no  control  whatever  was  intended  to  be  exer- 
cised over  their  other  proceedings.  He  did  not 
think  that  even  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  him- 
self could  defend  delegating  such  enormous  powers 
as  these ;  but  even  if  he  should,  then  ho  must  say 
that  he  was  certainly  too  jealous  about  granting 
arbitrary  power  ever  to  permit  it.  except  in  a  ease 
of  absolute  necessity ;  but  no  such  necessity  has 
yet  been  made  out.  He  had  shown  that  it  would 
not  only  affect  property  generally,  but  that  it 
would  enable  the   Commissioners  to  determine 


whether  the  unfortunate  pauper  should  eat  his 
miserable  pittance  in  a  state  of  liberty  or  of  thral- 
dom. Whilst  in  the  workhouse,  they  oould  treat 
the  pauper  just  as  they  pleased,  and  in  them  was 
to  be  vested  the  power  to  say,  '  You  shall  have 
relief  or  you  shall  not.'  He  could  not  help  sayin|^ 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  contem- 
plate those  powers  without  alarm.  They  had  abol- 
ished negro  slavery  :  but  if  this  Bill  passed,  ho 
very  much  feared  that  a  short  time  only  would 
elapse  until  they  saw  the  condition  of  the  poor  of 
this  country  inftnitely  worse  than  that  of  the  serfr 
of  the  Continent,  or  the  villains  of  former  ages ; 
worse  even  than  that  of  the  West  Indies,  to  whom 
they  had  given  their  freedom." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice Wynford.  Lord  Abinger,  another 
Judge,  and  a  high  authority  in  this  coun- 
try, gave  a  similar  opinion  in  the  other 
House.  Are  these  authorities  not  suffi- 
cient ?  The  poor  have  been  reduced  to  an 
abject  state  of  misery  and  want;  they  can 
only  obtain  food  on  condition  of  being 
branded  with  a  felon's  dress.  Why,  Sir» 
the  working  population  of  this  country  to 
a  man  believe  that  no  Parliament  has  the 
right  to  pass  such  a  law  as  this;  and  they 
are  backed  by  the  high  authorities  I  have 
read,  and  which  will  have  great  weight 
with  the  people  of  this  country.  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  if  a  poor  man,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  under  the  unconstitu- 
tional powers  of  this  Bill,  were  to  carry 
his  case  before  the  twelve  Judges,  they 
would  declare,  notwithstanding  your  Act 
of  Parliament,  that  the  man  had  been  ille- 
gally imprisoned.  Having  given  these  high 
authorities,  let  the  House  listen  to  the 
opinions  of  a  working  man  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  then  they  will  see  that  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country  are  thinking 
deeply  upon  the  treatment  they  are  re- 
ceiving from  the  Government  and  from  the 
Parliament  of  this  country.  I  have  re- 
ceived this  letter  within  the  last  few  days 
from  a  working  man :-  ^ 

"  To  leave  Iler  Majesty's  poor  subjects  in  the 
hands  of  an  irresponsible  power,  is  but  cruel 
mockery.  It  has  been  the  boast  of  Great  Britain 
that  the  home  of  the  poor  man  was  his  castle — 
that  it  is  held  as  sacred  as  the  palace ;  such  were 
the  views  of  Lord  Chatham  in  his  day.  He  said, 
'  By  the  British  constitution  every  man*s  boose  is 
his  castle ;  it  may  be  a  straw-built  shed ;  evefr 
wind  of  heaven  may  whistle  round  it — all  the  ele- 
ments may  enter  it — but  the  King  cannot,  the 
King  dare  not.*  And  since  his  time  it  was  tb<» 
boast  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent 
(our  present  Sovereign's  &ther)  that  '  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  British  constitution  that  it  protects 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich — the  peasant  as  well 
as  the  prince :  whoever  has  the  temerity  to  Injurs 
either  the  person,  property,  or  ehamcter  of  tbe 
meanest  of  Ilis  Majesty's  subjects,  most  be  pre- 
pared to  grapple  with  (he  strength  of  the  em- 
pin?.'* 
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I  tell  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that  if 
thej  mean  to  bolster  up  the  present  Poor 
Law  under  another  name,  they  too  "  must 
be  prepared  to  ffrapple  with  the  strength 
of  the  empire.'  The  Poor  Law  deprived 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  of  office  at  the 
last  election,  and  it  will  deprive  them  of 
office  at  the  next  general  election.  For, 
although  they  may  try  to  blink  this  ques- 
tion, I  tell  them  every  man  in  the  country 
18  denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  and  declaring  that  your 
New  Poor  Law  is  an  utter  and  disgraceful 
failure.  I  have  now  shown  to  this  House 
that  you  have  no  power  to  pass  this  Bill, 
and  that  if  you  pass  it,  it  will  be  null  and 
void.  I  will  now  show  the  House  that  the 
poor  have  a  right  to  relief;  and  if  they 
have  a  right  to  relief,  I  ask  the  Govern- 
ment, who  will  have  to  enforce  this  law, 
by  what  right  they  will  refuse  relief  ex- 
cept upon  the  condition  of  these  parties 
degrading  themselves  ?  Why,  Sir,  until 
you  passed  this  New  Poor  Law,  the  poor 
were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  to  defend 
their  country.  They  are  now  compelled 
to  sacrifice  their  liberty  to  save  their  lives. 
To  prove  that  the  poor  have  a  right  to  re- 
lief, I  will  quote  John  Locke,  who  says — 

"  A  man  can  no  more  make  use  of  another's 
necessity  to  force  him  to  become  bis  rassal,  hj 
withholding  that  relief  which  God  requires  him  to 
afford  to  the  wants  of  his  brother,  than  he  that 
has  more  strength  can  seize  upon  a  weaker,  and 
with  a  dagger  at  his  throat,  offer  him  death  or 
slavery.  As  justice  gives  every  man  a  title  to 
the  product  of  his  honest  industry  and  the  fair 
acquisition  of  his  ancestors  descended  to  him ;  so 
charity,  gives  every  man  a  title  to  so  much  of  an- 
other's* plenty  as  will  keep  him  from  extreme 
want,  when  he  has  no  means  to  subsist  other- 


wise. 


ff 


You  do  "force"  the  poor  man  to  "be- 
come "your  vassal"  when  you  refuse  to 
admit  him  into  a  poor-law  union  except 
upon  degrading  conditions.  Archdeacon 
Paley  says  — 

"When  the  partition  of  property  is  rigidly 
maintained  against  the  claims  of  indigence  and 
distress,  it  is  maintained  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
tention of  those  who  made  it,  and  to  His  who  is 
the  supreme  proprietor  of  every  thing,  and  who 
has  filled  the  world  with  plofiteousness  for  the 
sustenance  and  comfort  of  nH  whom  he  sends  into 
it." 

I  might  quote  Puffendorf,  Grotius,  and 
Coke,  who  all  agree  on  this  point;  but 
hear  what  Blackstone  asserts  : — 


« 


The  law  not  only  regards  life  and  member 
and  protects  every  man  in  the  enjoyment  of  them, 
but  also  furnishes  him  with  everything  necessary 
for  their  support.  For  there  is  no  man  so  indi- 
gent or  wretched  but  he  may  demand  a  supply 
sufficient  for  all  tho  necessaries  of  life  from  the 


more  opulent  of  the  community,  by  means  of  tho 
several  statutes  enacted  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
— a  humane  provision,  dictated  by  the  principles 
of  society." 

Judge  Hale  said,  from  the  bench  — 

**  The  laws  of  this  kingdom  made  sufficient  pro- 
vision for  the  supply  of  persons  in  necessity,  by 
collections  for  the  poor,  and  by  the  powers  of  the 
civil  magistrates  ;  and  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  has 
reduced  charity  to  a  system,  and  interwoven  it 
with  our  very  constitution." 

These  are  high  authorities,  both  in  the 
House  and  out  of  it,  and  they  prove  that 
the  poor  have  a  right  to  relief.  I  will 
finish  my  authorities  by  an  extract  from 
Lord  Brougham,  who  himself  admitted,  in 
the  other  House,  that  the  poor  have  a  right 
to  relief.  On  the  second  reading  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  Lord  Brougham  said  — 

'*  I  grant  that  this  was  the  original  distribution 
of  the  tithe  (one-third  going  to  the  fiibric  of  the 
church,  one-third  to  the  parson,  and  one-third  to 
the  poor) ;  and  I  also  admit,  that  in  much  later 
times,  as  fiir  down  as  the  16th  of  Richard  II.,  this 
right  of  the  poor  was  recognised  by  Parliament ; 
for  in  that  year  an  Act  passed  which  in  terms  ad- 
mitted the  right  of  the  poor  to  sustentation  out  of 
this  fund.  I  admit,  too,  that  still  later,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  judges  of  tho  land  recog- 
nised the  same  right — and  that  other  cases  are  to 
be  found  decidedly  in  fiivour  of  the  principle— one 
of  the  judges  of  that  day  quaintly  observing,  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  parson  pascere  gregem 
verho,  exemplo,  eibo.  Indeed  your  Lordships  will 
find  both  the  Courts  and  Parliaments,  as  late  aa 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  recognising  the  cUima 
of  the  poor  against  the  parson,  grounded  upon  the 
same  principle." 

Now  you  have  it  here  distinctly  maintain- 
ed, even  by  Lord  Brougham,  that  the  poor 
have  a  right  to  relief;  and  if  so,  yon  have 
no  right  to  claim  any  act  of  vassalage  from 
them,  or  deprive  them  of  their  liberty  as 
the  price  of  giving  them  relief  when  they 
have  a  right  to  demand  it.  I  will  now  as- 
sert, that  if  you  refuse  the  poor  relief,  they 
have  a  right  to  take  it.  Will  the  Govern- 
ment dispute  that  point  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  is  silent. 
Am  I  to  understand  that  he  does  not  deny 
my  position?  [Sir  G.  Grey:  One  at  a 
time.]  But  there  are  four  of  you  going  to 
have  seats  in  the  new  Commission.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  that  you  will  be  se- 
verely questioned,  and  that  tho  debate  to- 
night is  only  a  slight  sketch  of  what  you 
will  have  to  experience.  To  show  you  that 
the  poor  are  justified  in  stealing,  if  not  re- 
lieved, I  will  remind  you  of  what  Lord 
Bacon,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  43rd  Eli- 
zabeth, says  : — 

"  The  law  chargeth  no  man  with  de&ult  where 
the  Act  is  compulsory.  Where  man's  nature 
cannot  overcome,  such  necessity  carricth  with  it  a 
privilege  in  itself.     Necessity  is  of  three  sorts  ; 
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necessity  of  conservation  of  life  ;  necessity  of  obe- 
dience ;  and  necessity  of  the  act  of  God,  or  a 
stronger.  First  of  conservation  of  life  ;  if  a  man 
steal  viands  to  satisfy  his  present  hunger,  his  is 
not  felony,  nor  larceny." 

Judge  Blackstone  gire  this  pdsstige  his 

high  atithoritj,  and  adds — 

"  This  cannot  now  happen  in  England,  where 
the  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  suffers  no  one  to  be  in 
a  state  of  destitution." 

I  will  now  give  jou  an  authority  which 

must  be  a  high  one  with  you,  the  Poor 

Law  Commiasioners   themseWes,   who  ib 

one  of  their  reports  affirm  that— >• 

"  To  punish  even  depredation^  apparently  con)- 
mitted  as  the  only  resource  against  want,  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  common  sentiments  of  man- 
kind." 

I  have  no  doubt  that  also  was  the  feeling 
of  the  gentleman  in  Worcesiershire,  who 
had  six  or  seven  tons  of  turnips  taken 
every  week  by  the  poor.  I  liave  now 
|)roTecl  my  positions,  and  I  hate  a  right  on 
the  part  of  the  Buffering  starving  poor  to 
require  some  explanation  from  the  60- 
remment,  whether  they  intend  to  carry 
out  the  Bill.  There  is  one  question  on 
w;hich  I  have  a  right  to  demand  a  distitict 
pledge.  Are  you  intending  to  enforce  the 
New  Poor  Law  upon  the  same  system  as  it 
has  been  adininistered  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  with  the  intention  of  proceeding  with 
it  until  you  have  abolished  the  Poor  Law 
altogether  ?  Or  are  you  prepared  to  revert 
to  the  powers  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  ? 
What  has  Ireland  become  from  the  want  of 
a  Poor  Law  ?  Why  you  have  been  obliged, 
as  a  last  resort,  to  pass  a  Poor  Law  to  save 
the  people  from  destitution;  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath,  who  has 
been  the  able  supporter  of  that  measure, 
has  told  you,  that,  to  save  Ireland,  you 
must  pass  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth.  Before 
many  years  are  passed,  you  will  have  to 
rest  upon  the  principles  of  that  Act  in 
England;  I  mean  the  principles  of  local 
self-government.  You  must  have  boards 
of  guardians  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
law;  but  if  they  refuse  to  act  under  the 
Commissioners — and  they  often  do  so  re- 
fuse— the  poor  are  left  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  relieving  officers  to  whom  the 
poor  are  no  more  than  the  dirt  they  tread 
upon.  No  doubt  during  this  discussion 
on  the  New  Poor  Law,  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers will  take  part  in  the  debate  who 
can  narrate  what  has  beei\  the  working 
of  the  New  Poor  Law  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  in  which  they  re^ 
side.  I  can't  refrain — as  I  see  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 


ment (Sir  J.  Qraham)  in  his  place — I  can't 
refrain  from  referring  to  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived within  the  last  few  days;  for  of  all 
the  accounts  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of 
poor-law  unions,  nothing  surpasses  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Longtdwn  Union,  of  which 
the  right  hoU.  Sir  J.  Graham,  of  Netherbj 
Hall,  is  the  president.  The  letter  is  writ- 
ten by  the  Rev.  John  Maughan,  who  date6 
from  "  Bewcastle  Rectory."  The  writer 
gives  a  long  account  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  screening 
parties  ^ho  had  robbed  the  ratepayers, 
and  In  preventing  inquiry.  Mr.  Maughan 
concludes  his  letter  by  saying  — 

"  The  above  &ct8  are  sufficient  to  show  iliai 
there  has  been  gross  mismanagement  of  the  Long- 
to#n  Union,  knd  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  themaeWes.  Otlier 
facts  might  be  mentioned  of  a  similar  nature,  and 
too  many  others  of  a  character  too  much  resem- 
bling the  atrocities  of  AndoTcr." 

That  is  the  description  of  the  LongtowB 
Union  by  the  rector  of  a  parish  in  that 
union.  No  wonder  that  Mr.  Parker  was 
screened — at  least  not  screened,  but  that 
an  attempt  was  made  at  the  Home  Office 
to  induce  him  to  destroy  his  report,  lesi 
The  Times  should  be  in  the  ribs  of  the  late 
Home  Secretary  for  the  next  six  months. 
No  wolider  such  things  should  be,  when 
the  late  Home  Secretary  had  in  his  own 
union  atrocities  as  bad  as  at  Andover.  I 
have  said,  that  the  private  defence  of  the 
Commissioners  contains  an  audacious  un- 
truth, and  I  will  prove  it.  I  recommend 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  late  Home  Se* 
cretary,  and  the  Government.  [The  bon. 
Metiiber  read  the  extract  from  the  pam- 
phlet, which  he  said  was  untrue.]  In  1842, 
two  reports  were  used  against  me  (the  hon. 
Member  continued)  in  this  House;  but  I 
will  not,  for  particular  reasons,  allude  to 
the  subject  further  than  to  state,  that  in  a 
report  which  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  J. 
Walsham,  the  most  harrowing  and  fright- 
ful details  were  given  of  the  state  of  the 
poorhouse  in  the  parish  in  which  I  reside. 
That  report  stated  that  forty-nine  inmates 
of  that  workhouse  slept  in,  I  think,  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  beds.  It  was  handed 
by  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  (Sir  J.  Graham)  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  late  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  (Sir  R.  Peel),  who  read  the 
harrowing  account  to  the  House.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  R.  Peel)  turned 
up  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  smote  his  breast, 
and  was  horror-stricken  at  the  poor  being 
thns  treated  under  my  authority,  u  he 
was  pleased  to  inttmate — ^for  he  pmated  to 
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me  at  tbat  time.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said,  '*  Yes,  and  within  a  mile 
and  a  quarter,  too,  of  his  (Mr.  Ferrand's) 
own  house."  They  were  delighted  at  the 
exposure;  t  was  crushed  for  a  season,  but 
I  oelieve  I  have  now  recovered.  Now 
what  was  the  state  of  that  poorhouse  on 
the  last  day  on  which  the  old  law  was  in 
operation?  It  contained  twelve  inmates; 
but  in  the  course  of  four  years,  under  the 
management  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers, the  number  of  inmates  increased  to 
forty-nine;  ahd  from  1838  until  1842, 
when  Sir  J.  Walsham  visited  the  wdrk- 
house,  I  believe  no  Poor  Law  Commis- 
fiiotier  had  ever  entered  it.  The  late  Prime 
Minister,  after  reading  the  report  I  have 
mentioned,  said,  "  It  is  high  time  for  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  interfere." 
The  House  shall  hear  how  they  did  inter- 
fere. That  report  was  got  up  against  me 
in  1842;  and  when  did  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  interfere  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  state  of  things  which  it  represented  as 
existing?  Not  until  May,  1846,  after  the 
lapse  of  four  years.  Could  anything  be 
more  disgraceful  than  this  ?  The  return  of 
the  assistant  commissioher  gives  a  flat  con- 
tradiction to  the  bold  asseruons,  the  auda- 
cious untruths,  which  I  have  read  from  the 
defence  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
But  what  does  thb  House  suppose  was  the 
cause  of  this  visit  to  the  poorhouse?  In 
May,  1846,  I  came  down  to  this  House 
and  asked  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel),  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  to  insist  upon  an  assist- 
ant poor-law  commissioner  being  sent  to 
Brugley  to  examine  the  state  of  the  poor- 
house. Let  me  state  to  the  House  the 
visits  which  had  been  paid  to  that  union 
by  the  Commissioners  during  the  few  years 
preceding.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1842, 
Mr.  Mott  attended  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  guardians;  on  the  17th  of  May, 
1843,  after  an  interval  of  teh  months,  Mr. 
Clements  attended;  twelve  months  after- 
wards, on  the  8th  of  May,  1844,  Mr. 
Clements  paid  the  board  another  visit;  and 
on  the  2nd  of  October,  1844,  the  same 
person  again  visited  them.  And  yet  we 
were  paying  these  men  some  1;200/.  or 
1,400*.  a  year  for  performing  their  duties ! 
The  union  was  not  again  visited  by  an  as- 
sistant Poor  Law  Commissioner  until  the 
21st  of  May,  1846,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year  stnd  a  half  from  the  previous  visit; 
and  then  that  Commissioner  was  sent  down 
at  my  request — at  the  request  of  the  man 
who  had  been  traduced  in  this  House  in  the 


most  scandalous  manner  by  persons  who 
Ought  to  have  been  ashamed  of  their  con* 
duct.  Upon  my  interference  and  at  my 
request  an  assistant  commissioner  was 
sent  down  to  rescue  the  poor  from  their 
sufferings;  and  what  do  non.  Gentlemen 
suppose  was  the  state  of  the  poorhouse? 
On  the  9th  of  June,  1842,  there  were  fifty- 
five  inmates;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1843, 
forty-threlB;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1844, 
fifty-seven;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845, 
forty-two;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1846, 
fifty-three;  and  bn  the  1st  of  January, 
1847,  Ibrty-foUr;  6o  that  during  two  years 
out  of  the  five,  there  was  a  larger  number 
of  inmates  in  the  union  poorhouse,  than  oh 
the  day  when  it  was  visited  by  Sir  J. 
Walsham,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. Thus,  theii,  I  give  a  flat  contra- 
diction to  the  audacious  statements  of  the 
Podr  Law  Commissioners  in  their  private 
defence;  and  I  could  point  out  many  other 
statements  in  that  defence  which  are  as  un< 
founded  and  as  untrue  as  that  which  I  have 
just  read.  This,  however,  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  whole  of  that  defence  with  false- 
hood, and  to  show  that  it  is  not  worth  the 
pa|)er  upon  which  it  was  written.  Before 
I  conclude  I  will  merely  ask  the  Govern- 
ment this  simple  question — do  you  not  be- 
lieve, if  you  were  to  attempt  to  enforce 
the  powers  of  this  new  Poor  Law  against 
the  aristocracy  or  the  middle  classes  of 
this  country,  that  you  would  produce  a 
rebellion  within  a  week  ?  There  cannot 
be  a  doubt  of  it.  Those  classes  of  the 
English  people  would  rise  as  one  man  to 
defend  themselves  against  such  tyranny 
and  oppression.  But  it  is  the  poor  alone 
who  are  thus  oppressed  and  persecuted;  it 
is  against  them  only  that  you  enforce  this 
harsh  find  cruel  law.  Let  me  ask  you  to 
choose  a  happier  course — to  become  the 
protectors  of  the  poor  instead  of  being 
their  oppressors ;  for  there  is  not  on 
the  face  of  God's  earth  a  more  loyal,  a 
more  peaceful,  a  more  obedient,  a  more 
grateful,  a  more  industrious  body  of  work- 
ing people  than  those  within  Old  England; 
and  what  they  have  done  to  merit  such 
treatment  as  this,  neither  I  nor  any  other 
man  in  this  country  can  understand  or  find 
Out.  They  have  borne  this  tyranny  for 
thirteen  years.  II«w  much  longer  do  you 
intend  them  to  submit  to  it?  Depend  upon 
it  the  day  of  reckoning  must  come. 
Amidst  all  their  sufferings  they  are  dis- 
contented from  the  knowledge  that  you 
have  shown  no  pity  for  them — that  you 
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have  deprived  them  of  what  God  and  the 
laws  of  their  country  hare  given  them  as 
a  sacred  and  a  legal  right;  and  jou  cannot 
now  appeal  to  them  with  the  generous  con- 
fidence JOU  would  have  felt  before  the  ac- 
cursed principles  of  Malthus  inoculated 
your  laws.  No;  you  have  no  right  to  ap- 
peal to  them  for  allegiance  if  you  refuse 
to  protect  them.  Protect  them  with  equal 
laws,  equal  rights,  and  equal  liberty,  and 
I  have  no  fear  for  the  peace  of  this  coun- 
try. Refuse  them  that  protection,  and  the 
day  must  come  when  you  will  have  reason 
to  regret  your  oppression.  I  best  leave  to 
move.  Sir,  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  roebuck  said :  Sir,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  should  be  paying  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  (Mr.  Ferrand) 
a  compliment  if  I  denounced  him  as  a  dan- 
gerous person;  but  as  an  idiot  may  set  fire 
to  a  haystack,  the  language  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  may  be  productive  of  very  mis- 
chievous consequences.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  talked  for  the  last  two  hours 
about  the  law,  about  inalienable  rights, 
about  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  about  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  new  Poor  Law,  and  about  a 
variety  of  other  things,  without  under- 
standing anything  of  we  subject.  He  is 
totally  ignorant  of  what  he  has  been  talk- 
ing about  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth.  He 
has  never  read  that  Act,  I  am  sure,  and  I 
am  here  to  prove  it.  Nothing  is  more 
easy  than  to  rant  about  that  which  you  do 
not  understand,  and  nothing  is  so  easy  as 
to  obtain  popularity  by  pretending  liber- 
ality with  respect  to  the  poor.  I  will  prove 
to  the  House  that  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth 
has  not  in  reality  been  departed  from,  and 
that  the  present  law — which  is  called  "  the 
New  Poor  Law** — ^has  been,  if  anything, 
a  reaction  towards  the  old  law,  the  43rd  of 
Elizabeth.  Now,  before  we  go  further,  let 
us  understand  under  what  circumstances  the 
43rd  of  Elizabeth  was  adopted.  That  Act 
was  the  result  of  the  consequences  which  fol- 
lowed from  the  putting  down  of  the  religi- 
ous houses  in  this  country.  The  convents 
and  monasteries  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
maintaining  a  certain  number  of  the  poor 
around  them,  furnishing  them  the  means 
of  support.  The  Reformation  came,  and 
the  religious  houses  were  put  down.  What 
was  the  consequence?  A  number  of 
"  sturdy  beggars,**  to  use  the  language  of 
the  Acts  of  Parliament,  wandered  about 
the  country,  and  had  to  be  provided  for. 
Now,  what  was  tho  object  of  the  Act  of 
the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  ?     I  have  here  the 


43rd  of  Elizabeth,  chap.  2,  and  I  think  it 
is  proper  that  the  world  at  large  should 
fairly  understand  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
We  hear  constant  appeals  about  inalienable 
rights  founded  upon  an  Act  of  Pariiament* 
and  an  hon.  Gentleman  gets  up  in  his 
place  in  this  House  and  says,  that  that 
which  an  Act  of  Parliament  has  created* 
an  Act  of  Parliament  cannot  undo;  and  he 
tells  the  Attorney  General,  "  I  will  prove 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  cannot  do  that 
which  you  have  attempted  to  do  by  your 
New  Poor  Law.'*  Now,  what  was  the  43rd 
of  Elizabeth  ?— 

"  That  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish,  with 
other  persons  mentioned  in  the  Act  to  be  called 
overseers  of  the  poor,  shall  take  orders  from  time 
to  time  by  and  with  the  consent  of  two  or  more 
such  justices  of  the  peace  for  setting  to  work 
the  children  of  all  such  above  parents,  as  shall  not 
by  the  said  ohnrehwardens  and  overseers  or  by  the 
greater  part  of  them,  be  thought  able  to  keep  and 
maintain  their  children,  and  also  for  setting  to 
work  all  such  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  and 
having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  use  an 
ordinary  and  daily  trade  to  get  their  liring  by.** 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  43rd 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  remainder  has  re- 
ference to  the  mode  of  taxation,  and  mat- 
ters not  concerning  the  poor.  After  the 
43rd  of  Elizabeth  was  adopted,  there  was  a 
great  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
law,  and  a  rate  was  imposed  by  means  of 
which  farmers  and  others  were  enabled  to 
employ  the  poor  by  deriving  certain  sums 
from  the  parishes  to  make  up  their  wages. 
To  meet  this  state  of  things  the  New  Poor 
Law  was  devised.  I  am  now  about  to 
maintain  the  rights  of  the  industrious  poor 
against  the  lazy  poor;  and  that  is  a  dis- 
tinction never  drawn  in  this  House.  Under 
the  old  law  the  lazy  poor  came  and  braved 
the  local  authorities  in  the  vestry;  I  have 
seen  them  march  into  the  vestry  and  say, 
"  You  shall  give  us  relief,  and  we  will  do 
no  work.'*  The  poor  farmers  were  fright- 
ened out  of  their  wits  by  these  men  ;  and 
why  ?  Because  they  knew  that  if  they 
refused  relief  to  these  persons,  their  stacks 
would  be  burnt  the  next  night,  and  their 
ploughs  would  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  their 
cattle  and  horses  maimed.  Indeed,  if  they 
refused  to  maintain,  not  the  industrious, 
but  the  idle  poor,  they  were  robbed  of  that 
which  was  the  result  of  their  own  industry. 
Now,  for  God's  sake,  let  the  country  and 
the  House  understand  what  was  done  un- 
der these  circumstances  by  Parliament. 
They  said,  **  The  local  authorities  are  to- 
tally unable  to  deal  with  these  difficulties; 
the  idle  poor  come  into  the  parish  ve»try 
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and  bravo  the  fanner,  and  what  can  he 
do?  Now,  let  us  unite  a  number  of  pa- 
rishes together;  let  us  put  the  authorities 
at  a  distance  from  these  men,  and  let  there 
be  a  central  authority  in  London,  to  whom 
an  appeal  may  be  made."  Let  me  point 
oat  the  advantages  of  this  arrangement, 
and  let  me  ask,  about  what  has  all  the 
riot  and  noise  with  reference  to  the  New 
Poor  Law  been  made  ?  Why,  about  the 
central  authority.  I  recollect  reading,  in 
my  youthful  days,  a  poem  called  The 
Country  Justice,  written,  I  think,  by  Dyer, 
which  contains  a  description  of  a  dispute 
between  contending  parishes  respecting 
the  settlement  of  a  poor  woman  with  child; 
and  the  poet  describes  tho  unfortunate 
woman  as  lying-in  in  the  cart  while  the 
parish  officials  were  disputing  as  to  where 
they  should  be  sent,  i  ou  allowed  these 
country  justices  to  administer  the  law  most 
inefficiently  without  complaint ;  but  the 
moment  three  men,  sitting  in  Somerset 
House,  were  appointed  to  control  its  ad- 
ministration, there  was  not  a  trading  poli- 
tician, however  feeble  his  intellect  or  how- 
ever low  his  capacity,  but  pointed  his  fore- 
finger at  the  three  tyrants  of  Somerset 
House.  But  this  system  concentrated  the 
responsibility;  it  provided  for  that  which 
had  all  along  been  wanted,  namely,  that 
there  should  be  an  appeal  from  the  local 
authorities  to  some  other  authority  amen- 
able to  this  House.  This  was  the  great 
benefit  of  the  new  law.  It  concentrated  re- 
sponsibility; it  marked  out  the  persons  who 
were  to  be  the  administrators  of  that  law  ; 
it  made  them  amenable  to  the  great  public 
opinion  of  this  country;  and  I  am  satisfied 
we  never  should  have  heard  of  the  evils  of 
the  New  Poor  Law  if  it  had  not  been  that 
three  Commissioners  were  appointed. 
They  have  been  curbed,  thwarted,  and  con- 
trolled; and  you  find  that  the  popularity 
hunters  by  whom  they  are  assailed  arc 
egged  on  by  the  justices  at  sessions,  who 
are  glad  to  see  those  who  succeeded  to  the 
exercise  of  many  of  their  functions  with 
regard  to  the  Poor  Law  thus  treated.  Let 
us  understand  what  the  Commissioners 
were  appointed  to  do.  I  am  about  to  speak 
of  what  they  have  done,  and  I  am  about 
to  show  that  what  they  have  done  has  been 
in  contravention  of  the  law  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  cry  out  of  doors — ^that  cry  of 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  has 
been  one  of  the  loudest  and  most  eloquent 
supporters.  The  fact  of  their  having  de- 
viated from  the  law  certainly  shows  that 
they  were  unfit  to  administer  it;  but  they 
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deviated  from  the  law  in  a  direction  pre- 
cisely contrary  to  that  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  supposes  they 
took.  The  law  is  this — that  a  man  who 
is  unable  to  maintain  himself  shall  be  main- 
tained by  the  State — that  a  poor  man, 
being  imable  to  maintain  himself  and  his 
family,  has,  under  the  law,  a  right  to  re- 
lief. Now  that  is  what  I  have  desired  for 
the  Irish  people;  it  is  that  which  I  have 
fought  for;  and  it  is  some  little  pride  for  me 
that  I  have  been  singular  in  this  House  in 
supporting  such  a  scheme,  and  that  I  have 
stood  almost  alone  in  debate  and  in  di- 
vision. ["No,  no!"]  Aye,  aye.  I  have 
maintained  for  the  Irish  people  a  right  to 
relief;  but  the  right  to  relief  does  not 
mean  that  they  shall  be  relieved  whether 
they  be  idle  or  industrious — it  does  not 
mean  that  the  idle  poor  man  shall  come  in 
before  the  industrious  poor  man  and  say, 
**  Give  me  relief ;  I'll  have  it;  I  care  not 
for  the  poor  labouring  man  who  works 
twelve  hours  a  day,  and  who  has  an  honest 
feeling  about  his  independence  ;  I  have  a 
right  to  relief  under  the  law,  and  I  will 
have  it."  That  is  the  notion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  notion  of  the  law,  and  it  is  not  the  notion 
of  common  sense.  The  notion  of  common 
sense  is  that  if  a  man,  under  the  pressure 
of  unfortunate  circumstances,  is  unable  to 
maintain  his  family,  he  shall  be  maintained 
by  the  State;  but  some  test  is  necessary, 
for  the  vagabond  may  say,  **  I  have  as 
much  right  to  relief  as  the  industrious  man; 
and  if  you  don't  give*  me  it,  look  out,  for 
you  shall  see  the  consequences."  Some 
test,  then,  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  idle  vagabond,  who 
demands  relief  without  any  industrious 
habits  or  any  wish  to  labour,  and  the 
honest  poor  man,  who  by  unfortunate  cir-. 
cumstances  is  reduced  to  such  a  position 
as  to  require  relief.  For  this  purpose  a 
poorhouse  is  established.  Now,  nothing  is 
more  easy  than  for  Gentlemen  to  talk  about 
the  poor  in  these  matters,  without  having 
the  slightest  wish  to  enable  the  poor  to 
decide  for  themselves;  for  I  undertake  to 
say  that,  vrith  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
persons  who  preach  about  the  Poor  Law 
are  always  opposed  to  giving  the  poor 
equal  political  rights.  These  canting 
hypocrites,  who  declaim  so  loudly  about 
the  poor,  will  refuse  to  give  them  the  right 
to  vote.  But  the  poor  know  their  real 
friends  from  those  pretended  friends  who, 
out  of  their  necessities,  would  carve  their 
own  way  to  fortune.    The  plan  established 
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bj  the  law  is,  that  the  man  wbo  comes  to 
the  poorhouse,  being  in  a  state  of  necessitj, 
and  willing  to  take  the  relief  offered  bj  the 
State,  should  have   that  telief  provided. 
And  now  I  come  to  the  question  of  the 
right  to  relief.     The  bon.   Member   for 
Knaresborough  talks  about  the  inalienable 
right  to  relief.     For  my  life,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand this  inalienable  right    to  relief 
which  he  speaks  of.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
talked  about  Pu^endorf,  but  I  will  stake 
vaj  life  be  has  never  read  Puffendorf.     ) 
wUl  be  bound  that  he  has  never  opened 
Yattel;  and  as  for  Grotius,  I  do  not  believe 
tha^  he  kn^ws  whether  Grotius  lived  in  the 
time  of  George  III.,  Charles  II.,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  or  the  Emperor  Adrian.     Any 
child  might  talk  of  Qrotius  or  of  Puffen- 
dorf, who8<9  names  he  might  have  heard, 
but  whose  works  he  never  read.     I  think 
very  little  of  the  authority  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  on  any  matter  of  learning,  and 
still  less  on  any  matter  of  common  sense. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  has 
talked  about  the  inalienable  right  to  relief, 
and  he  has  quoted  from  Coke  and  Black- 
stone,  into  whose  works  it  appears  he  has 
been  dipping.      Pippiiig  is  a  most  easy 
thing;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  he 
knows  which  of   the  two  preceded  the 
other;   and  I  may  here  mention,  that  I 
find  a  pamphlet,  written,  I  believe,  by  one 
of  those  who  pretend  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
poor,  speaking  about  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  the  consequent  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew.     [Some  hon. 
Member  here  observed,  that  it  was  written, 
perhaps,  by  a  Poor  Law  Commissioner.] 
If  it  were  the  work  of  a  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner, why  did  not  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  comment  on  it  then  ? 
No,  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner, but  of  one  of  those  gentlemen 
wbo  talk  about  the  Poor  Law,  and  do  not 
understand  it.     But  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  inalienable  right  to  relief  of  which 
the    hon.    Member    for    Knaresborough 
speaks  ?     Let  us  understand  it.     He  says 
that    the    43rd   of   Elisabeth   confirmed 
that  right.     Now,  the  43rd  of  Elisabeth  is 
an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  consequence 
of  a  necessity  by  the  Queen,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  of  that  day.     This  I  wiU  say, 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  creates  a 
right  on  the  part  of  certain  classes,  and 
imposes  an  obligation  on  certain  others,  is 
repealable  by  Parliament;  and,  if  it  had 
been  repealed,  the  repealing  Act  would 
have  been  law,  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  have  found  the  twelve  Judges  so 


thoroughly  fatuous  and  so  gone  beyond 
common  sense  as  to  have  determined  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  is  not  the  law  of  the 
land.     Were  I  to  find  a  Judge  doing  that, 
I  should  call  him  to  the  bar  of  this  House 
to  answer  for  his  conduct;  but  I  never  ii^ 
my  lifetime  found  one  of  the  Judges  adopt- 
ing the  language  of  the  bon.  Gentleman, 
We  may  have  heard  a  Judge  complaining 
of  the  slovenly  mode  in  whidi  Acts  of  Par^ 
liament  are  passed,  but  none  of  them  have 
ever  maintained  a  doctrine  so  contrary  to 
the  constitution  as  that  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  broached.    The  Judges  are 
appointed  to  administer  that  which   we 
and  the  other  portions  pf  the  Legislature 
determine  should  be  law;  and  if  oyer  one 
of  them  shall  be  so  audacious  as  to  say 
that  that  is  not  the  law,  I  would  bring  him 
to  the  bar  of  the  Hou^  to  answer  for  hif 
transgression.     What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  inalienable  right  to  relief  ?    What  the 
hon.    Member    for  Knaresborough    talks 
about  is  the  right  to  relief  under  the  43rd 
of  Elizabeth;  according  to  which  the  poor 
were  to  be  set  tp  work.     [Mr.  Waklbt  : 
Not  in  a  gaol.]     The  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  says — *'not  in  a  gaol.**     What 
does  he  mean  ?    Has  the  hon.  Gentleman 
ever  gone  into  a  poor  man's  cottage  ?  Doee 
he  ever  employ  and  pay  a  poor  man  ?     If 
BO,  he  must^  be  aware  that  the  cottage  of 
the  poor,  honest,  and  laborious  peasant  is, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  far  more  miserable 
habitation  than  that  which  the  beneficence 
of  thelawhas  provided  for  the  indigent  poor. 
In  the  cottage  there  is  no  medical  adviser 
— ^no  cleanliness — ^in  it  there  is  neither  that 
warmth  nor  shelter  which  the  law  has  pro- 
vided for  the  poor  in  the  po<Mrhouse.     I 
speak  on  this  subject  knowingly.     It  is 
my  habit  month  after  month,  week  aftw 
week,  and  day  after  day,  to  go  into  the 
habitations  of  my  poor  feUow-coontfTmen. 
I  employ  a  great  number  of  them.    I  know 
their  feelings  and  their  condition.    I  know 
this  also  (and  I  defy  any  one  to  tell  me  the 
contrary),  that  the  labouring  poor  at  thia 
moment  in  their  own  habitations  are  far 
worse  off  than  in  those  habitations  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  has  desig- 
nated as  bastiles  and  gaols.  [Mr.  Wakixt 
used  the  word  gaol  only.]     Well,  a  gaol  is 
a  place  where  a  man  is  put  for  an  offence. 
[Mr.  Fbbrasd  :  The  ofl&nce  of  the  poor  U 
their  poverty.]     Let  us  see  whether  thia 
is  the  case.     A  man  by  unfortunate  neeea- 
sity  is  poor,  and  unable  to  maintain  bin- 
self.     He  goes  lo  the   State  Excheqaer 
and  asks  reUef.    The  State  saya^"  We 
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cwmot  tell  wbetker  jou  iire  «b  honefi  man 
QX  not,  but  if  JOU  are  an  honest  poor  n^an» 
you  will  ms^l^e  no  objections  to  the  condi- 
tions on  which  relief  is  granted,  and  you 
will  ooQie  i^to  the  wqrlLhouse.'*  But  '*  oh!  *' 
8aj4  the  bon.  Gentleman — and  his  elo- 
quence here  is  most  affecting — **  the  poor 
n^an  h^is  a  wife  and  children,  and  there 
wpvdd  hp  ^  separation  of  the  husband  from 
his  wife  and  fi^mily,"  Well,  i«(  not  the 
soldier  separated  from  his  wife,  and  the 
sailor  also  ?  They  are  sent  to  the  farthest 
points  of  the  world,  while  the  wives  are  left 
behind,  and^we  never  see  any  one  get  up 
and  contend  that  the  soldier  and  the  sailor 
should  be  accompanied  by  their  wives  and 
families.  How  would  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  act,  supposing  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  ship,  and  the  crew  were  to  tell 
him  they  were  married,  and  they  wanted 
their  wives  and  families  along  with  them  ? 
Is  there  any  man  in  society,  under  all  the 
exigencies  of  life,  that  is  not  constantly 
separated  from  hie^  wife  and  f^'om  his  family? 
Even  in  this  House  there  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  sp  situated*  The  hon. 
Gentlemen  from  Ireland  do  not  brin^  their 
wives  with  them.  If  any  do,  they  are  very 
happy  men.  But  a  large  number  of  them 
do  not,  and  whoever  got  up  in  Parliament, 
and  exclaimed,  with  patriotic  furor,  "  For 
Ood*s  sake,  look  at  the  Irish  Members  de- 
prived of  every  domestic  happiness,  because 
they  do  not  bring  their  wives  along  with 
them."  Every  man,  then,  who  comes  to 
the  State  for  relief  is  bound  to  submit  tp 
the  regulations  of  the  S$ate;  and  when  any 
one  talks  of  an  inalienable  right  to  relief, 
I  reply  that  there  is  no  such  thing,  and 
that  the  poor  have  a  right  to  relief  by  an 
Act  pf  Parliament,  which  very  rationally 
says  that  no  man  shall  be  fed  by  the  State 
but  those  who  are  really  paupers,  and  that 
is  ascertained  by  means  of  the  workhouse 
test.  The  workhouse  test  is  very  unpopu- 
lar; and  although  this  is  the  last  year  of 
the  present  Parliament,  yet  I  wUl  now 
speak,  as  I  began,  in  favour  of  that  test. 
I  believe  that,  in  the  present  situation  of 
England,  the  workhouse  test  is  not  an  un- 
fair or  cruel  mode  of  ascertaining  and  se- 
parating the  really  industrious  and  unfor- 
tunate poor  who  require  relief,  from  the 
vagabonds  who  would  absorb  the  means 
intended  for  the  support  of  the  industrious 
poor.  If  any  one  can  show  me  a  better 
mode  of  distinguishing  between  these  two 
classes,  I  wiU  adopt  it  with  the  utmost 
alacrity;  but  until  you  show  me  a  better, 
I  am  compelled  to  take  this.    There  is. 


however,  a  distinction  which  I  ^ish  to 
draw,  which  I  haye  always  insisted  oq, 
and  Mrhich  I  hope  the  Legislature  wiU 
adppt  means  tp  establish.  I  object  to  th^ 
feeding  pf  the  idlp  and  the  vagabondi  be- 
cause thftt  constitutes  a  bad  example,  and 
leads  to  the  demoralisation  of  the  indus- 
trious population.  But  this  objection  does 
not  attach  to  the  n^^iAtenance  of  the  old 
and  the  infirm.  Ther^forp,  fhe  inon^ent 
you  have  ascertained  that  the  aged  and  in- 
firm are  unable  to  obtain  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, dp  not  apply  tp  theq^  any  test,  hut 
give  them  those  means  to  thp  utte^osf 
necessary  extent;  for,  by  so  doing,  you  are 
not  indulging  bad  habits,  nor  creating  a 
pemicions  exaniple.  This  will  not  in  a|\y 
way  militate  a^i^u^^t  the  industrious  hahit9 
of  the  poor,  but  nf  ill  a^  much  as  possible 
tend  to  conciliate  the  kind  feelings  and  good 
wishes  of  the  poor  towards  those  who  by 
pircumstanoes  are  placed  in  a  happier  situ- 
ation. If  this  distinction  were  established 
throughout  the  parishes  of  England,  I  think 
that  the  occupation  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  would  he  at  an  end.  He  could 
then  do  nothing  to  expite  the  poor,  fpr  the 
large  mass  of  them  are  industrious,  and  are 
anxious  that  the  nieans  which  should  be  ap-i 
plipd  to  the  support  of  the  industrions  pooip 
should  not  be  given  to  the  misbehaving  and 
undeserving.  Now  I  come  to  thp  Poo^r 
Law  Commissioners,  and  with  great  pain  I 
am  obliged  to  say  that  the  Poor  Law  Cornt 
missioners  have  not  carried  out  the  law. 
They  have  quailed  before  the  outcry  raised 
by  one  inflyential  journal — I  may  as  weU 
mention  it — The  Timet  newspaper.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough,  who  has 
talked  BO  loudly  to-night,  is  merely  but  a 
faint  echo — a  wiU-o-the  wisp — the  almost 
imperceptible  shadow  of  the  great  Timee 
newspaper.  He  is  one  of  the  persons  push- 
ed on  by  the  means  of  The  Times  news- 
paper, and  his  every  word,  every  blow  on 
the  red  box,  every  emphasis,  every  paren* 
thesis,  and  every  single  sentence  is  but  % 
bad  imitation  of  The  Time*  newspaper. 
The  Times  newspaper  is  written  by  a  man 
of  classical  attainments,  and  by  a  man  of 
knowledge,  and  herein  is  wonderfully  dif- 
ferent from  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough ;  his  knowledge  and  attainments 
distinguish  him  from  that  hon.  Member  as 
the  sun  may  be  distinguished  from  that 
gas  light.  The  Times  newspaper  is 
the  great  parent  of  all  this  opposition  to 
the  Poor  Law,  and  it  is  enabled  to  carry 
out  its  opposition  in  consequence  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  unfortunate  wavering  on 
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the  part  of  the  Poor  Law  Commisisioners. 
If  they  had  stood  steadily  to  their  duties — 
not  listening  to  outcry  from  one  side  or 
from  the  other,  hut  had  carried  out  what  I 
belieye  to  he  the  spirit  of  the  law,  they 
would  then  have  had  with  them  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  they 
would  have  prevented  The  Times  news- 
paper from  doing  what  I  know  it  has  done 
— overturned  the  Commission.  In  conse- 
quence of  The  Times  newspaper  constantly 
hammering  at  the  Commissioners,  and 
frightening  them,  they  deviated  from  the 
line  which  they  ought  to  have  maintained  ; 
— ^the  acute  authority  of  The  Times  news- 
paper took  advantage  of  their  hlunder,  and 
w^  are  now  unahle  to  defend  the  Commis- 
sioners, hecause  they  are  unahle  to  carry 
out  the  law.  This  is  my  ohjection  to  the 
Commissioners.  They  have  yielded  to  po- 
pular outcry;  and  the  mischief  is,  that  after 
a  good  law  was  passed,  you  got  inefficient 
persons  to  carry  it  into  execution.  If  you 
had  sternly  administered  the  law — I  use 
the  word  advis^Iy — ^you  would  have  made 
friends  of  the  poor,  hecause  the  law  is  one 
passed  for  the  industrious  poor  against  the 
idle  and  the  vagahond  poor;  and  the  idle 
and  vagabond  poor,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  hut  a  small  section  of  the  whole,  though 
a  noisy  section,  and  constantly  at  work. 
They,  however,  have  advocates  in  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knareshorough,  in  The  Times 
newspaper,  and  all  who  are  fond  of  popu- 
larity-hunting. What  is  the  inalienable 
right  to  relief  of  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knareshorough  talks?  The  43rd  of 
Elizabeth  justly  says,  that  those  receiving 
relief  shall  be  set  to  work.  [An  hon. 
Membeb:  Crushing  hones.]  There  are 
many  occupations  of  the  poor  which  are 
painful  to  go  through,  and  against  which, 
if  directed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
there  would  be  a  great  outcry.  There  is 
the  occupation  of  the  nightman ;  there  is 
the  occupation  of  the  typemaker.  He  does 
not  live  more  than  a  very  small  number  of 
years ;  but  type-founders  are  to  be  had — 
they  are  got  for  money.  No  man  is  ob- 
liged to  be  in  want  of  books,  and  yet  every 
book  that  he  gets,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  art,  goes  to  seal  the  doom  of  some 
working  man.  It  is  true  that  philosophy 
may  invent  a  mask  for  him  who  files  iron, 
to  prevent  its  affecting  his  lungs ;  but  does 
the  hon.  Member  for  Knareshorough  get 
up  and  say,  "  The  poor  of  this  country 
are  filing  iron,  by  which  their  lungs  arc 
destroyed?''  He  does  get  up  and  talk 
about  '*  devil's  dust ;"  I  never  knew  him 


talk  abont  this  dust.  The  type-founder 
has  no  such  protection,  and  to  this  hour  he 
is  the  suhject  of  disease.  Take  a  painter ; 
he  is  daily  subjected  to  the  destruction  of 
the  power  of  his  limbs.  Or  what  say  yon 
to  the  colliery  ?  Ton  will  tell  me  you  have 
relieved  the  women  and  children  from  work- 
ing there  ;  but  you  have  not  relieved  the 
men.  The  men  work  many  fathoms  nnder 
ground,  groping  their  vray  for  miles  along 
in  an  infected  atmosphere' ;  and  you  sit  in 
your  homes  round  your  cheerful  Christmas 
fire,  and  no  patriot  talks  about  that.  The 
^t  is,  this  is  all  misplaced  humanity,  to 
give  it  the  mildest  name.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  (Mr.  Wakley)  may  shake  his 
head ;  has  he  never  dissected  a  body  ? 
[The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  the  painful  uatnre  of  a 
surgeon's  duties,  and  then  continued.] 
Society  is  unfortunately  so  constituted  that 
this  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  humanity, 
though  it  may  be  that  some  are  more  for- 
tunate than  others,  and  labour  at  a  happier 
vocation.  But  if  you  cannot  show  me  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the  performance 
of  all  these  painful  dnties,  you  are  not  jus- 
tified in  getting  up  and  saying  that  it  is 
improper  to  employ  the  poor  in  this,  that, 
or  the  other.  I  will  agree  at  once  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  employing  in 
any  of  these  operations  the  poor  unfortu- 
nates who  are  obliged  to  ask  the  State  for 
subsistence.  But  why  ?  Because  society 
has  the  services  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  undertake  these  occupations.  But  then, 
mark  :  I  labour  all  my  life ;  bom  to  no- 
thing, I  earn  every  thing  ;  and  shall  it  be 
said  to  me,  "  You  are  bound  to  maintain 
the  vagabond  outside  your  gate,  who  will 
do  nothing?"  Who  has  a  right  to  come 
to  me  and  say,  "  Give  me  of  your  sub- 
stance, for  you  are  rich  ?"  I  say,  I  am 
not  rich  ;  everything  I  gain  is  my  own, 
won  either  by  my  hands  or  my  head,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  come  to  me  but  from 
necessity.  That  is  what  the  labouring 
man  has  a  right  to  say,  and  I  am  here 
standing  up  for  the  labouring  man  ;  I  want 
that  understood — it  shall  be  understood 
before  I  have  done.  The  labouring  man 
says — '*  I  work  ten  hours  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament,  I  have  got  a  wife  and 
children,  I  maintain  them  honestly,  I  live 
in  a  house  for  which  I  have  to  pay  poor* 
rate;  and  what  right  has  John  Thomas  to 
take  of  my  earnings  ?  That  John  Thomas 
there —he  won't  work  ;  I  know  him  wdl : 
I  have  known  him  from  his  childhood  ;  he 
ha4  been  in  the  workhouse  twenty  times;  he 
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won't  work."     Does  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsburj  say  that  that  is   an  uncommon 
case?  No;  he  knows  it  is  not.     Well,  but 
then  how  am  1  to  know  that  the  applicant 
is  John  Thomas,  the  idle  vagabond,  and  not 
John  Smith,  the  honest  labourer  ?  Set  him 
to  work,  says  an  hon.  Member,  and  out 
comes  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  to  prove  it?  To 
work  at  what  ?    Beating  hemp.     Where  ? 
In  a  shed.     Oh,  but  this  is  "  a  bastile  ?" 
Why,  what  is  a  poorhouse  ?  A  well  built, 
well  ventilated,  well  warmed,  well  cleaned 
habitation,  out  of  which  a  man  may  walk 
at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and  you  cannot 
stop  him.     And  are  we  to  have  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough,  with  all  his 
vulgar  rhetoric  and  misquoting  Lord  Cha- 
tham, talking  about  a  place  with  all  the 
winds  of  heaven  blowing  round  it?    God 
help  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Dorchester 
(Sir  J.  Graham)  too;   what  a  stream  of 
turbid  and  muddy  rhetoric  was  poured  upon 
him !  But  the  hon.  Member  must  not  come 
down  and  talk  to  us  about  poor  wretches 
beating  hemp    under  a   miserable    shed 
which  he  would  not  put  his  cattle  in;  the 
poor  are  not  in  a  shed,  but  in  a  beautifully 
built  house.     The  last  I  passed  this  mor- 
ning, about  five  o'clock,  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  New  Forest,  looking  out  upon 
its  beautiful  scenery  on  the  one  side,  and 
almost  to  the  Solent  on  the  other.     *'  Oh, 
but,"  says  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury, 
"  that  is  a  gaol."     A  gaol !  how  so  ?  You 
do  not  keep  the  people  in.     "Oh,  but  they 
are  in  a  prison  dress."     Why,  you  are 
obliged  to  dress  them,  to  give  them  warm 
clothing,  and  it  is  more  economical  that  it 
should  be  after  one  fashion;  and  really  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  assured  of  having  all 
my  life  such  comfortable  clothing — a  good 
coat,  good  trowsers,  a  clean  shirt,  clean 
stockings,  honest  good  shoes,  and  a  felt 
hat.     At  all  events,  that  is  much  better 
than  many  an  honest  man  has  out  of  the 
workhouse.     1  give  away  clothes  that  I 
call  worn  out,  and  they  are  accepted  with 
grateful  thanks;  but  when  the  State  offers 
a  man  a  thoroughly  good  dress,  up  jumps 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  and  says, 
"  Holloa,  here  is  a  prison  dress!'*  Was 
there  ever  such  an  unhappy  statement  put 
forth  for  any  unfortunate  people — unfor- 
tunate  indeed — most   miserable   in   their 
wretched  friends  ?  The  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  cries    "Hear!"     I  believe  the 
description  is  an  honest  one;  let  him  an- 
swer it.     Let  him  prove  that  the  dress,  the 
economical  dress,  warm  and  comfortable, 
which  is  given  to  the  poor  in  tho  work- 


houses of  this  country,  because  it  happens 
to  be  a  uniform,  is  a  prisoner's  dress.    But 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  will  not  (if  I 
may  use  a  commercial  phrase)  indorse  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough. 
He  talked  about  the  prison  dress;  a  prison 
dress,  because  it  happens  to  be  brown,  or 
grey,  and  is  uniform.    Suppose  it  was  red, 
and  unifonn ;  would  that  be  a  prison  dress  ? 
Oh,  but  it  is  the  colour !  Can  anything  be 
so  thoroughly  wretched  and  paltry  and  mi- 
serable as  to  make  this  turn  upon  the  co- 
lour of  a  coat  ?    If  it  be  red,  it  is  an  ho* 
nourable  uniform,  belonging  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's troops,  and  linked  with  glory  and 
renown;  but  if  it  happens  to  be  grey,  with 
a  brown  felt  hat,  instead  of  a  black  one 
with  a  feather  in  it,  then  it  is  a  prison 
dress !   When  these  things  are  but  stated 
fairly  and  honestly,  they  are  in  reality  an 
answer  to  all  the  rhodomontade  statement-s 
of  such  Gentlemen  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough,  with  whom  I  do  not  class 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury.     But  now, 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  labouring  poor 
of  this  country  ?  That  is  what  the  question 
comes  to.     I  am  not  about  to  assume  any 
patriotic  air,  or  to  lay  claim  to  all  the  vir* 
tues  of  humanity;  but  I  will  say,  that  with 
the  labouring  and  honest  poor  of  this  coun- 
try I  sympathize  as  deeply  as  any  man  in 
this  House;  and  I  am  prepared,  by  any 
system  of  legislation  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  will  propose,  to  main- 
tain them  in  their  industrious  habits.     I 
have  met  working  men  with  this  argument 
— men  that  I  could  hold  up  as  an  example 
to  the  hon.  Member — men  that  are  very 
acute  and  logical,  not  given  to  vulgar  rhe- 
toric, and,  above  all,  extremely  careful  in 
their  statements;  I  have  said,  "  You  ob- 
ject to  the  New  Poor  Law;  bring  forward 
your  own  plan."     Now,   I  challenge  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough  to  bring 
forward  his  plan,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  his.     Let  us  have  no  more  criti- 
cism; do  not  be  pullers  down;  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  destructiveness— do 
show  your  ability  now  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.    What  would  I  give  for  an  Act  of 
Parliament  propounded  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough  ?   Conceive  such  a 
production !  I  dare  say  the  hon.  Member 
has  some  spice  of  kindly  feeling  in  his  na- 
ture.    I  have  no  doubt,  upon  an  extraor- 
dinary occasion,  he  would  even  go  so  far  as 
to  do  me  a  good  turn.     He  would  give  me 
inexpressible  delight — and  that  is  what  he 
does  not  often  do  when  he  speaks — ^if  he 
would  oulv  concoct  an  Act  of  Parliament 
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for  tbe  poor.  I  think  I  could  pretty  soon 
rout  him  and  bis  Act  of  Parliament.  Or, 
if  he  likes,  let  him  go  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbttry.  But  really  it  goes  beyond  a 
joke,  for  1  find  evierybody  ready  to  criti- 
cise, and  nobody  ready  to  say  what  ought 
to  be  done.  The  other  night  tbe  hon. 
Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  0.  Buller)  de- 
scribed the  Poor  Law  Committee,  and  told 
QB  that  every  body  on  it  was  finding  fault 
with  tbe  law  as  it  exists;  but  when,  by 
one  of  those  strange  ft'eaks  of  fortune  which 
are  employed  to  damp  men's  audacity,  they 
were  set  to  work  to  legislate,  there  was 
such  a  farrago  of  contradictory  plans,  such 
a  hurly-burly  of  confusion,  as  passed  even 
his  capacity  to  describe.  And  there  sits 
the  hon.  Member  for  Evesham,  who  says 
that  the  law  of  settlement  is  no  part  of  the 
Poor  Law:  that  is  a  speciuien  of  the  way  in 
which  some  persons  will  "rush  in.*'  It 
was  ill  the  Settlement  Committee,  where 
all  parties  said  that  the  law  of  last  year 
was  bad,  and  when  they  were  asked  for  a 
remedy  they  all  went  together  by  the  ears, 
unable  to  determine  anything.  We  are 
now  about  to  legislate  for  the  poor  of  this 
country;  and  I,  who  am  not  accustomed  to 
flatter  the  House,  will  say,  that  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  the  sincere  wish  of  all  parties 
here  to  do  by  the  poor  that  which  is  just 
and  for  their  interest.  It  is  most  easy  to 
affirm  that  the  poor  have  ceased  to  have 
any  regard  for  our  opinions;  but  if  that 
were  put  into  a  proposition,  I  should  say  it 
was  untrue  and  unfair,  both  to  this  House 
and  to  the  people  themselves.  My  belief 
is,  that  we  really  desire  to  do  that  which 
is  for  the  good  of  the  people;  but  we 
differ  about  the  means.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Knaresborottgh,  indeed,  through- 
out his  harangue,  indulged  in  one  con- 
stant tirade  against  this  House,  against 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  against  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Dorchester,  against 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tamworth, 
against  everybody  that  had  been  in  power 
— Lord  Brougham  among  the  rest  (but  I 
strongly  suspeel  he  knows  very  little  of 
Lord  Brougham) — and  taunted  them  all 
with  utter  disregard  to  the  people,  and  as- 
sumed, forsooth,  that  he  represented  the 
people.  First  of  all,  I  suppose  he  means 
to  say  that  he  represents  their  intelligence; 
but  that  I  denr.  Then,  that  he  represents 
iheir  feelinff ;  but  that  also  I  am  compelled 
to  deny.  I  am  certain,  that  if  you  took 
the  tense  of  the  people,  you  would  find 
they  go  along  with  us  in  our  view  of  the 
case.    And  he  cannot  twit  me  with  ever 


shrinking  from  meeting  with  the  people;  I 
nbver  feared  to  stand  befbre  thetn;  and  in- 
variably I  have  maintained  the  doctrines 
I  am  maintaining  in  this  House;  I  am 
convinced  that  the  rational  part  of  the  po- 
pulation agree  with  me,  and  the  rational 
part  of  the  labouring  population.  If  yon 
depart  from  the  principle  of  the  present 
law,  you  will  no  longer  stand  as  you  now 
do,  the  lords  of  the  hupian  kind,  setting  an 
example  worthy  to  be  followed.  I  can 
conceive  nothing  so  detrimental  to  the 
whole  character  of  the  English  people  as 
carrying  out  the  wretched  philosophy  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough,  which 
requires  relief  to  be  given  without  asking 
whether  a  necessity  for  it  exists.  Instead 
of  an  honest,  upright,  dignified  population 
— for  the  poor  man  is  dignified  in  his  call-  * 
ing — ^instead  of  such  A  population  winning 
their  way  by  honest  tndtistry,  add  fulfilling 
all  their  duties,  you  will  have  a  craving, 
subservient,  subjected  population;  a  miser- 
able race  of  crouching  slaves,  instead  of 
upright  and  honest  freemen.  Because  I 
believe  it  to  be  our  first  duty  to  preserve 
this  character  of  the  people,  I  ask  you  to 
maintain  in  its  integrity  this  great  measure 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  giving  with  an 
unsparing  hand  when  dire  necessity  de- 
mands relief,  but  not  giving  to  the  unde- 
serving poor  that  which  was  intended  for 
the  labouring  population.  I  wish  to  say 
only  one  word  respecting  the  Commission. 
I  say  it  with  great  pain.  I  do  not  shrink 
from  the  principle  of  the  law;  but  I  do 
say  the  Gentlemen  who  have  hitherto  car- 
ried out  this  law  have  not  had  that  stead- 
fastness of  mind  requisite  for  administering 
so  great  and  necessary  a  measure.  I  do, 
therefore,  beseech  the  noble  Loid  to  let  no 
personal  feeling  interfere  in  a  matter  which 
affects  the  welfare  of  all  the  labouring  po- 
pulation of  this  great  country,  but  to  give 
us  a  Commission  that  is  above  aQ  sus- 
picion. 

Mr.  BANKES  could  not  but  think  it 
remarkable  that  while  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  professed  to  set  so  little 
store  upon  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough,  because  deserving  of 
little  weight,  he  had  nevertheless  occupied 
so  much  time  in  animadvertlag  upon  it. 
Nor  had  the  hon.  and  learned  Qentlemaa 
been  at  all  felicitons  in  his  obsenrationB; 
certainly  he  was  not  originid  in  the  taunt 
he  threw  out  when  he  invited  the  boa. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  to  bring  tn  a 
Bill.  That  was  but  a  repetition  of  the 
taunt  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
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riian  himself  received  from  the  Prime  Min- 
ister a  few  evenings  since — a  taunt,  by  the 
way,  much  more  feeble  in  the  repetition 
than  when  delivered  from  the  Treasury 
bench.  He  must  remind  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  that  if  he  meant  to  sup- 
port the  Bill  as  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  observations  he  had  made  on  the 
Commissioners  and  their  conduct  should 
have  led  hitn  to  precisely  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, for  the  Ministers  did  Hot  disap- 
prove of  the  conduct  of  the  Commission- 
ers. They  especially  told  the  House  that 
they  would  enter  into  ho  undertaking  that 
the  preseht  Commissioners  should  not  be 
Appointed  td  the  posts  of  honour  created 
bv  this  Bill.  The  subject  redly  before  the 
House  Was  not  the  provisions  of  the  Poor 
Law.  The  question  they  had  to  consider 
was  not  whether  they  wer6  to  new-model 
the  Act  of  1844,  but  whether,  in  recon- 
structing that  part  of  which  related  to 
central  control,  they  shbuld  retain  substan- 
tially the  Same  system  and  the  same  men. 
But  the  Commissioners  were  t6  be  installed 
in  highei*  dignity  and  honour  than  ever. 
They  were  to  be  declared  competent  to 
hold  seats  in  that  House.  To  such  a  pro- 
position there  were  constitutional  objec- 
tions; and  there  Were  other  acts  of  the 
Government  with  which  it  might  be  viewed 
in  connexion.  The  noble  Lbrd  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  had  spoken  of  the 
overwhelming  pressure  of  business  upon 
public  men.  He  did  the  noble  Lord  the 
justice  to  believe  that,  overwhelmed  as  he 
was  with  business,  he  had  not  had  time  to 
read  over  the  Bills  which  had  been  intro- 
duced under  his  sanction  by  different  Mem- 
bers of  his  Government;  for  it  would  be 
matter  for  surprise,  indeed,  if  it  should 
happen  that,  with  the  knowledge  of  one  so 
distmguished  for  his  adherence  to  consti- 
tutiond  principles,  two,  three,  or  four  Bills 
had  been  brought  in  which  created  so  m&ny 
new  pieces  of  patronage.  It  was  the 
fashion  among  hon.  Members  to  get  up 
speeches  upon  topics  which  promised  to  be 
popular,  such  as  the  sanitary  condition  of 
towns,  or  prison  discipline.  All  joined  in 
applause  of  the  introauctory  speech,  which 
throughout  the  country  was  hailed  as  giv- 
ing birth  to  a  new  era.  But  the  Health 
of  Towns  Bill  turned  out  to  b)e  a  new  crea- 
tion of  Commissioners  and  subordinates, 
and  an  invasion  of  private  rights  to  such 
An  extent  that  London  rebelled,  and  the 
noble  Lord  did  not  dare  to  dine  with  his 
constituents  till  he  was  able  to  assure  them 
that  they  would  be  exempted  from  its  ope- 


ration. Marylebone  joined  in  the  outcry; 
and  then  the  Bill  was  so  framed  that  it  ex- 
pressly excluded  London,  and,  by  implica- 
tion^ the  metropolitan  districts.  Under 
the  Prisons  Bill  commissioners  and  Inspee- 
tors  were  to  be  apt)oitited,  superseding 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  thought  guar- 
dians to  be  trusted  with  the  management 
df  g&ols.  In  Swift's  Advice  to  iSensanU^ 
there  wAs  a  maxim  which  ran  somewhat  in 
these  terms: — **  Take  care  each  of  you  itt 
your  own  department  td  make  provision  td 
expend  exactly  the  whole  of  your  mus- 
ter's income,  fbr  that  is  what  Will  do 
hinl  the  greatest  credit,  aud  show  your 
respect  for  his  credit."  And  Sd  in 
the  present  instance.  Bvery  one  whd 
drew  up  A  Bill,  made  places  for  oomtnis- 
sioners  And  inspectors  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  sum  at  the  disposal  df  the  noble 
Lord.  One  placeman,  say  the  Railway 
Commissioner,  might  have  esisaped  liotioe. 
But  here  were  two  other  Commissioners 
provided  for ;  and  the  very  men  who  had 
already  been  so  grbatly  condemned  might 
be  appointed.  Nay,  sdme  checks  which 
previously  existed  on  their  conduct  were  to 
be  taken  away.  They  did  not  require 
to  keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings  ;  the 
Commissioners  had  never  kept  any,  though 
bound  to  do  so ;  but  that  which  the  old 
Commissioners  had  neglected  to  do,  the 
new  Commissioners  were  to  be  exempted 
horn  doing.  Was  this  new  Whig  plan  in- 
tended as  an  absolution  of  the  Commission- 
ers ?  The  Frst  Minister  of  the  Crown  had 
said  he  did  not  think  there  was  anything 
in  the  conduct  of  those  persons  to  prevent 
them  from  holding  office  in  the  new  Com- 
mission, Which  was  subjected  in  a  smaller 
degree  to  check,  and  invested  in  ah  ex- 
tended degnee  with  powers,  while  the  sta- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  was  im^oved, 
beln^  rendered  admissible  to  that  nouse. 
He  nad  always  thought  it  ddsirable  to 
have,  in  regard  to  the  j^oor,  a  representa- 
tive connected  with  the  Home  Office. 
Before  adding  two  pUcemen  to  the  House, 
the  propriety  of  leaving  out  two  Lords  of 
tbe  Treasury  or  Admiralty,  dr  a  clerk  of 
the  Ordnance,  Atad  isome  other  {Viafttidbary, 
might  be  suggested  as  a  question  for  con- 
sideration. Something  almost  like  a  trap 
seemed  to  be  lAid  for  the  House;  by  swal- 
lowing such  A  "proposition  they  would  be 
sent  with  a  very  ill  ^ce  to  theik*  consti- 
tuents. The  Commissioners  had  the  power 
to  create  laws.  The  Attorney  General  had 
stated  that  this  power  was  not  entirely 
anomalous,  because  it  was  possessed  by 
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courts  of  law.  But  the  other  example — 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission — ^was  rather 
unhappy;  it  did  not  follow  that  because  the 
House  had  made  one  unfortunate  experi- 
ment, they  ought  to  make  another.  If  the 
Commissioners  were  to  have  seats  in  Par- 
liament, why  should  they  not  make  their 
laws  there  instead  of  making  them  in  their 
private  chambers?  One  object  of  their 
being  admitted  to  Parliament,  h^  under* 
stood,  was,  that  they  should  from  time  to 
time  propose  those  laws  which  might  be 
recommended;  as  in  the  instances  of  the 
Railway  Commissioner.  The  best  circular 
letter  was  an  Act  of  Parliament.  After 
ten  or  twelve  years*  experience,  it  was  time 
to  say  what  rules  and  regulations  ought  to 
be  retained  or  abrogated ;  but  if  new  ex- 
periments were  to  be  made,  they  ought  to 
be  discussed  in  that  House,  and  not  at  a 
private  board.  Would  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment inform  the  House  why,  at  that 
late  period  of  the  Session,  they  were  called 
upon  to  consider  this  proposition  ?  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bath  had  made  merry  with  the 
Committee  sitting  in  the  other  House,  and 
not  altogether  without  reason  ;  but  the  in- 
conclusive result  of  such  an  inquiry  he  had 
always  anticipated.  He  could  not  consent 
to  the  second  reading  of  ihe  Bill,  unless 
assured  that  it  wotdd  be  freed  from  those 
objections  to  which  he  had  alluded.  As 
to  the  details,  there  was  much  room  for 
amendment ;  but  the  Bill  could  not  be  al- 
lowed to  pass  its  present  stage  unless  the 
Government  announced  their  intention  of 
making  alterations  in  those  points  which 
affected  the  vital  principle.  As  to  the 
Poor  Law,  he  had.  always  thought  it  very 
unfortunate  that  it  was  taken  up  as  a  new 
measure.  Additions  were  made  to  the  old 
law;  but  the  originator  of  the  new  law  was 
neither  Chadwiok  nor  Senior:  the  real 
author  was  no  other  than  Sir  Matthew 
Hale.  He  had  the  original  treatise  in 
which  Sir  Matthew  Hale  recommended  it 
to  the  public  in  his  own  beautiful  language. 
But,  though  it  was  chalked  out,  the  Whig 
party,  it  was  said,  had  an  unhappy  mode 
of  managing  matters ;  and  hence  they 
spoiled  the  plan.  The  Commission  was  an 
addition  of  the  Whigs,  and  not  of  Sir  M. 
Hale*s ;  and  there  were  other  additions 
equally  pernicious.  But  all  its  beneficial 
parts,  all  the  portions  which  gave  rights 
to  the  poor,  were  propositions  of  Sir  M. 
Hale's.  There  was,  he  (Mr.  Bankcs)  be- 
lieved, very  little  difference  in  tliat  House 
as  to  the  mode  in  which   the  Poor  Law 


ought  to  be  carried  out;  but  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bath  seemed  to  admit  that  the  cen- 
tral control  was  not  a  happy  one.    He  could 
not  think  that  this  country  would  ever  ap- 
prove of  conferring  on  people  the  power  of 
making  rules  such  as  that  which  had  been 
exercised  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 
The  Commissioners  had  few  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  the  real  sentiments  of  the 
country.     He  had  been  struck  in  Commit- 
tees with  their  ignorance  of  the  feelings  of 
the  people.     In  reading  Mr.  Chad  wick's 
evidence,  he  was  led  to  contemplate,  as  he 
did  with  great  alarm,  the  probability  that 
it  was  to  Mr.  Chadwick*s  system  that  the 
Government  were  looking.     That  system 
was  to  abolish  all  local  authority  whatso- 
ever.    Mr.  Chadwick  thought  it  unneces- 
sary to  have  meetings  of  guardians  oftener 
than  once  a  month.     Yet,  'one  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  New  Poor  Law  was  said  to 
be,  that  it  would  bring  different  classes  to- 
gether.    The  further  progress  of  this  cen* 
tral  control  must  be  viewed  with  great 
alarm ;  even  while  the  necessity  was  ad- 
mitted of  some  central  power  ready  to  in- 
terfere when  there  was  occasion,  but  inter- 
fering as  little  as  possible.    The  Poor  Law 
would  never  work  beneficially  or  attain  po- 
pularity till  that  principle  was  secured.  Ha 
had  that  day  presented  a  petition,  complain- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  certain  district  audit- 
ors. Instructions  had  been  issued  requiring 
them  to  audit  the  accounts  twice  in  the 
year;    but    the  fact  was  they  had  not 
audited  them  at  all.  He  had  also  presented 
a  petition  the  other  day  concerning  a  re- 
lieving officer  who  was  said  to  have  em- 
bezzled certain  funds,  but  which  allegation 
had  never  been  attended  to.    This  showed 
that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  were 
either  not  acquainted  with  the  working  of 
the  Act,  or  were  unable  to  carry  it  into 
operation.     If  the  Government  attempted 
in  the  present  Bill  to  supersede  those  who 
had  local  knowledge  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  they  would  render  the  measure 
deservedly  an  unpopular  one.  The  present 
Act  had  become  unpopular,  he  concurred 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  in  thinking, 
mainly  from  the  unfortunate  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners.     It   was  a   matter  well 
worthy  of  d^ep  consideration  what  change 
should  be  introduced ;  but  before  he  voted 
for  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  he  must 
see  a  better  prospect  of  amendment  than 
anything  he  found  there.     He  was  truly 
anxious  for  a  change,  because  he  found 
tb"*  •"  ♦''^  country  confidence  w«*  -i—i— 
i'  ^t  Acty  and  it  wr 
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quisite  that  some  change  Bhould  be  made. 
The  reason  of  the  change  now  proposed, 
however,  had  never  been  given  by  the  Go- 
vernment ;  for  they  denied  that  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  conduct  of  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  he  defied  them  to  show  that 
there  was  any  other  reason  for  the  change, 
except  it  were  to  give  seats  in  Parliament 
to  two  additional  officers  of  their  appoint- 
ment. If  they  introduced  the  amendments 
he  had  suggested,  however,  he  believed 
that  the  Poor  Law  would  work  well,  and  be 
no  longer  unpopular.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, although  not  agreeing  in  many  of 
the  points  which  had  been  brought  before 
the  House  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough,  he  still  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
vote  with  him  in  opposing  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill. 

Sir  G.  GRET  :    I  confess  that  after 
hearing  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman   who  has  just  addressed   the 
House,  differing  as  it  did  in  all  its  parts 
from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough,  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
hear  him  conclude  by  saying  that  he  should 
vote  with  that  hon.  Member.     The  speech 
of  the  hon.   and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
Bankes),  as  well  as  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath,  has  disposed 
of  80  many  of  the  objections  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  moved  the  rejection  of  this 
Bill,  that  it  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  re- 
plying to  them.    I  shall  only  notice,  there- 
fore, a  small  portion  of  his  speech.     The 
whole  speech  of    the  hon.   Member  for 
Knaresborough  was  directed  against  the 
amended   Poor  Law  of  1834,  which  he 
described   as  a  complete  departure  from 
the  original  Poor  Law  of  the  43rd  Eliza- 
beth, and  as  a  new  and  tyrannical  law. 
He  asserted  that  the  object  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  measure  was  to  get  rid 
of  Poor  Laws  altogether.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber told  us  (though  where  he  got  his  in- 
formation I  do  not  know)  that  it  was  the 
result  of  a  compact  between  the  leaders  of 
the  two  political  parties  in  this  House,  that 
whoever  should  be  in  power  the  New  Poor 
Law  should  never  be  disturbed;  and  main- 
tained that  it  was  a  law  which  was  unfit 
to  be  on  the  Statute-book.     With  respect 
to  the  principle  or  details  of  the  present 
Bill,  he  never  once  adverted  to  them;  but, 
on  the  principle  of  opposition  to  the  exist- 
ing law,  he  was  opposed  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  this  Bill.     The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  said,  and  said  truly,  that 
no  alteration  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of 
1 834  was  proposed  in  the  Bill  before  the 


House;  and,  if  there  had,  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  opposed  it,  because  he  told  us 
that  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  con- 
tained no  new  principle,  but  was  merely 
an  adaptation  of  the  old  law  to  altered 
circumstances;  and,  that  so  far  from 
having  been  concocted  by  a  party  of  mo- 
dem political  economists,  who  were  de- 
termined to  abolish  Poor  Laws  altogether, 
it  was  the  same  as  the  scheme  proposed 
by  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  I  have  therefore  the 
support  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
to  the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1834.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough,  I  must 
say,  entirely  misrepresented  the  intentions 
of  the  authors  of  this  Bill.  He  has  quoted 
large  extracts  to  show  that  their  object 
was  to  abolish  all  Poor  Laws;  but  if  he 
had  read  the  speeches  throughout  he  would 
have  found  that  the  responsible  advisers  of 
the  Crown  disavowed  the  intentions  which 
have  been  imputed  to  them.  For  instance. 
Lord  Althorp,  in  introducing  the  Poor  Law 
BUI  of  1834— 

"  Begged  that  he  Bhould  not  he  understood  as 
expressing  his  disapprobation  of  a  well-regulated 
system  of  Poor  Laws.  So  hr  from  that  being 
the  case,  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  well-regulated 
system  of  Poor  Laws  would  be  productive  of  great 
benefit  to  the  country.  He  was  aware  that  he 
was  now  expressing  an  opinion  contrary  to  the 
more  strict  principles  of  political  economy." 

After  describing  the  principles  of  political 
economy,  Lord  Althorp  went  on  to  say — 

"  Such  was  the  doctrine  of  political  economy. 
But  as  long  as  we  were  accessible,  not  only  to 
the  feelings  of  religion,  but  to  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity,  we  must  be  convinced  that  the  support  of 
those  who  were  really  helpless,  and  really  unablo 
to  proTide  for  themselves,  was  not  only  justifiable, 
but  a  sacred  duty  imposed  on  those  who  had  the 
ability  to  assist  the  distressed.  It  was,  therefore, 
to  the  abases  of  the  system  of  Poor  Laws;  not  to 
the  system  itsel^it  was  to  the  bad  administra- 
tion of  those  laws,  not  to  their  principle— that  he 
objected." 

Such  was  the  language  of  Lord  Althorp, 
in  moving  the  Bill  of  1834.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Fer- 
rand),  will  not  again  assert  that  it  was  the 
design  of  the  authors  of  that  Bill  to  de- 
prive the  poor  of  the  right  to  relief  under 
a  good  system  of  Poor  Laws.  Their  real 
design  was  that  which  they  avowed,  and 
which  I  believe  they  have  in  a  great  mea- 
sure accomplished,  namely,  to  cure  -the 
abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  prior  to  1834; 
abuses  which  have  been  truly  described  as 
not  more  injurious  to  property  itself  than  to 
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the  real  interests  of  the  poor,  which  the  law 
was  intended  to  promote.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  also  stated  that  the  Act  of 
1834  had  heen  productive  of  innumerahle 
evils.  He  said,  that  before  the  House 
passed  that  law  the  poor  of  this  country 
were  a  lojal,  obedient,  peaceful  and  well- 
conditioned  body  of  people;  that  there  was 
no  want,  no  riots,  as  in  1835 — ^no  rick- 
burnings,  no  agricultural  labourers  with 
8^.  a  week;  and,  but  for  that  law,  there 
would  have  been  none  of  the  working 
classes  now  suffering  the  punishment  of 
transportation  for  those  riotous  proceed- 
ings which  it  was  found  necessary  to  put 
down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  has  been  accused  of  igno- 
rance in  the  course  of  this  debate;  and  1 
must  say  that,  judging  from  his  speech, 
he  does  seem  to  have  taken  a  very  cursory 
and  superficial  view  of  the  subject,  and 
that  his  reading  seems  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  ephemeral  pam- 
phlets of  the  day;  and  that  he  has  not,  in 
fact,  fully  looked  back  to  the  real  state  of 
the  law  on  which  he  professed  to  speak. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  spoken  of  the 
multiplication  of  gaols  and  gaol  deliveries 
as  the  effects  of  the  law  of  183  d.  1 
thought  it  was  admitted  that  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  gaols  and  the  increased  num- 
ber of  gaol  deliveries  were  two  manifest 
improvements,  and  that  every  one  rejoiced 
that  attention  had  been  called  to  those 
subjects.  Surely  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 
not  say  that,  because,  by  the  enlargement 
and  improvement  of  our  prisons,  they  have 
been  made  more  healthy  and  better  adapted 
to  an  efficient  system  of  penal  discipline, 
and  by  the  increase  of  gaol  deliveries  jus- 
tice is  more  speedily  administered,  any 
subject  of  complaint  exists,  or  any  injury 
is  done  to  the  poor.  But  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  pull  down  our  prisons,  as 
well  as  repeal  the  Poor  Law,  and  believes 
that  by  restoring  the  old  Poor  Law  he 
would  empty  the  gaols  and  produce  a  hap- 
py and  contented  people.  Now,  I  need 
not  refer  to'  the  state  of  things  which  took 
place  under  the  old  Poor  Law;  they  must 
•till  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  subject  can  doubt  that  the  effect  was 
to  confound  the  industrious  and  the  idle, 
to  pauperize  and  demoralise  the  people, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  da- 
nendence.  The  object  of  the  Bill  of 
i834  was  to  correct  these  evils.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Bankes),  haa  truly  stated,  that  we  have 


not  now  to  consider  whether  the  law  of 
1834  should  be  repealed.  To  the  repeal 
of  that  Bill  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  himself  object.  He  began  by 
saying,  that  he  did  think  that  a  central 
authority  was  essential;  but  1  do  not  ex- 
actly understand  what  the  nature  of  that 
control  is  which  he  considers  essential.  In 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House,  I  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment felt  that  the  reasons  which  in  1834 
led  Government  to  propose  to  Parliament 
to  establish  a  body  with  a  central  power, 
remain  in  full  force.  But  the  hon.  Gentle-  • 
man  opposite  (Mr.  Bankes)  says  that  he  ob- 
jects to  vesting  such  powers  in  Commission- 
ers, and  that  whatever  alterations  br  regu- 
lations they  may  wish  to  propose  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law,  dhould  have 
the  sanction  of  Parliament.  Now,  I  wish, 
to  know  whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  really 
means  that  the  Commissioners  should  be 
obliged  in  every  instance  where  they  may 
find  it  necessary,  to  adapt  the  general 
regulations  under  the  Poor  Law  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  particular  loca- 
lities? we  shall  be  obliced  to  introduce  a 
Bill  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Or  does  the 
hon.  Gentleman  ask  for  absolute  uniformi- 
ty ?  In  introducing  this  Bill,  I  said  that 
there  should  be  a  central  control;  and  on 
that  point  the  hon.  Gentleman  concurred 
with  me.  Now,  I  thought  that  the  great 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  this  central 
control  was,  that  the  persons  in  whom 
that  control  would  be  vested,  would  have 
discretionary  powers  to  enable  them,  in 
cases  which  might  arise  from  time  to  time, 
to  alter  the  general  rules,  in  order  to  suit 
the  exigencies  of  particular  localities.  The 
hon.  Gentleman,  on  the  other  hand,  thinka 
that  whenever  any  suspension  or  limitation 
of  the  general  rules  is  required,  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  should  come  down  to  Parlia- 
ment and  propose  a  Bill  applicable  to  some 
particular  union  or  a  variety  of  unions.  I 
nope  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  will,  when 
he  has  some  further  opportunity,  or  that 
some  hon.  Gentleman  who  concurs  in  his 
opinion,  will  inform  the  House  by  what 
means,  or  by  what  machinery,  he  proposes 
to  effect  his  plan.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman 
told  us  that  his  great  opposition  to  this 
Bill  is  founded  upon  the  amount  of  new 
patronage  which  it  will  create;  and  al- 
though he  professed  a  desire  to  confine 
himself  to  the  subject,  his  patriotism  led 
him  to  speak  of  the  Sanitary  Bill  and  the 
r>^ — -  i>jU^  Ijq^Jj  which  measures  he  de* 
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the  power  of  thie  Crown  by  creating  new 
patronage.  NdW,  I  wish  to  know  how  this 
Bill  will  create  any  new  patronage  ?  It 
does  iiot  proj)ose  to  give  employment  to 
any  more  Commissioners  than  are  at  pre- 
seiit  actually  employed  under  the  Govern- 
ment; and,  m  fact,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
yiew,  the  expense  of  those  Commissioners 
will  be  less  under  this  Bill  than  they  are 
at  present.  The  hoh.  Gentlenian  talked  a 
good  deal  about  the  Sanitary  Bill;  but  t 
will,  at  present,  refrain  from  replying  to 
his  arguments  on  that  Bill,  because  that 
question  is  not  bow  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  I  will,  however,  ask  whe- 
ther the  hon.  Gentleman  wishes  the  people 
to  continue  in  filth  and  fever,  rather  than 
see  some  new  officers  appointed  who  \vill 
superintend  measures  essential  for  pro- 
moting the  health  of  towns  ?  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  also  spoken  of  the  Prisons 
Bill,  and  the  number  of  Inspectorships  to 
be  created  under  it;  but  he  is  not  aware 
that  there  will  be  a  substitute  of  one  officer 
for  atiother,  and  that  the  proposed  Commis- 
ftioher  will  take  the  place  of  a  superinten- 
deut  of  convicts,  whose  office  was  prospec- 
tively abolished  by  an  Act  of  last  year. 
The  hdu.  Gentleman  said  that  he  thought 
the  Constitution  was  !n  danger,  in  conse- 
quence of  ,the  proposal  of  this  Bill  to  have 
two  placemen  in  the  House;  but  I  will  re- 
mind the  hon.  Gentleman  that,  within  the 
last  few  years,  five  or  six  placemen  have 
been  excluded  from  Parliament,  so  that 
the  contemplated  increase  of  placemen  in 
the  House  cannot  be  quite  so  dangerous 
to  the  Constitution  as  he  imagined.  Not 
many  years  ago  there  was  one  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  struck  off  the  list,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant General  of  the  Ordnance.  The  office 
of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  now  combined 
those  offices  formerly  held  by  three  distinct 
indviduals — namely,  the  Paymaster  Gene- 
ral of  the  Navy,  the  Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance.  The 
office  of  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  Court  has 
also  been  abolished.  I  want,  then,  to  see  how 
f^r  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  agrees 
with  me.  He  agrees  with  me  in  supporting 
the  Act  of  1834;  he  agrees  with  me  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  central  authority;  he 
also  agrees  with  me  that  that  central  au- 
thority ought  to  be  represented  in  this 
House.  I  am  perfectly  astonished  that  the 
hon.  aud  learned  Gentleman  does  not  sup- 

Sort  the  Bill,  in  place  of  joining  with  the 
on.  Member  for  Knaresborough  in  oppos- 
ing it.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man says  that  the  central  authority  should 


not  have  the  power  of  making  laws.  The 
hon.  and  learnt  Gentleman  has  alluded  to 
the  Prisons  Act,  which  gives  a  distinct 
power  to  the  visiting  justices  of  making 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  prisons,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Now,  this  power, 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Rnaresborough 
has  denounced  as  monstrous  and  uncon- 
stitutional, which  he  has  pledged  all  his 
legal  acumen  and  knowledge  to  prove — 
this  power  was  possessed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  &ankes),  as  one 
of  the  visiting  justices  of  Dorchester  gaol, 
and  was  exercised  by  him  on  every  occa- 
sion, when  the  prison  regulations  were 
under  the  consideration  of  the  justices, 
[Mr.  Bankes  here  intimated  his  dissent.  1 
The  hon.  Member  shakes  his  head;  but 
I  assure  him  that  such  is  the  case.  I 
maintain  that  Parliament  has  the  power 
to  delegate  its  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  making  rules  and  regulations,  and 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  dispense  with  such 
a  power  without  a  code  of  such  stringent 
rules  as  would  render  it  utterly  impossible 
to  carry  the  law  into  eflTect.  With  refer- 
ence to  giving  seats  in  Parliament  to  the 
President  and  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
proposed  Board, '  I  can  only  repeat  what  I 
stated  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  when 
the  Act  of  1834  was  passed,  His  Majesty's 
Government  felt  that  the  persons  to  be 
entrusted  with  discretionary  power  to  carry 
this  Act  into  effect  should  be  kept  aloof 
from  all  party  conflicts  and  popular  in- 
fluence. I  stated,  however,  that  expe- 
rience had  proved  the  inconvenience  of  this 
arrangement,  and  that  the  removal  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  from  the  in- 
fluence of  popular  opinion  had  a  bad  effect 
upon  them,  as  well  as  interfered  with  that 
direct  responsible  discretion  which  in  the 
case  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  was 
found  so  beneficial.  1  also  stated  that  I 
felt  strongly  that  the  law  suffered  from  not 
having  a  member  of  the  Board  in  Parlia- 
ment ready  and  able  to  answer  any  charges 
with  respect  to  its  maladministration,  and 
to  give,  if  not  a  satisfactory,  at  least  a 
full  explanation  of  all  their  proceedings. 
The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  often 
suffered  much  from  not  being  able  person- 
ally to  vindicate  their  conduct  in  rarlia- 
ment;  and  therefore  it  is  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  proposed  that 
there  should  be  an  immediate  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  this  House  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  to  administer  the  law.    The 
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hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  has  made 
many  objections  to  the  measure;  but  what 
does  he  propose  to  substitute  for  it  ?  He 
has  omitted  to  define  what  kind  of  super- 
intendence it  is  which  he  would  consider 
more  satisfactory  than  the  system  proposed 
by  the  Bill.  As  he  admits  the  principle, 
however,  his  objection  is  surely  one  rather 
for  the  Committee  than  the  second  read- 
ing. There  remains  only  one  objection — 
that  this  Bill  is  introduced  so  late  in  the 
Session.  But  it  is  really  no  very  common 
thing  to  hear  the  17th  of  May  spoken  of 
as  being  so  late  in  the  Session;  and  if  the 
hon.  Member  will  cohsider  how  the  last 
three  months  have  been  occupied — espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  measures  relat- 
ing to  Irelend — I  think  he  will  see  how 
impossible  it  would  have  been  to  introduce 
the  measure  sooner  with  any  chance  of 
getting  forward.  But  at  the  close  of  his 
speech  the  hon.  Member  forgot  his  objec- 
tion about  the  lateness  of  the  Session,  for 
he  called  on  us  to  withdraw  this  Bill,  and 
said  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  to  in- 
troduce a  new  one ;  so  that  the  hon. 
Member  is  not  really  of  opinion  that  it  is 
too  late.  I  would  beg  to  remind  him  also, 
that  within  two  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
Session,  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  stated  fully  what  the  new 
measure  was  intended  to  be,  so  that  there 
has  been  ample  time  to  consider  its  prin- 
ciple. With  respect  to  what  has  been  said 
as  to  the  Andover  Committee,  it  does  not 
Appear  to  mo  that  the  present  is  the  proper 
time  to  go  into  that  subject;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  find  in  the  report  of  that  Com- 
mittee one  word  of  objection  to  the  principle 
of  the  measure  of  1834,  nor  do  I  find  any- 
thing there  to  justify  what  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knarcsborough  has  said  of  it.  In  conclu- 
sion, 1  have  only  to  state  my  acquiescence 
in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath,  that  there 
is  on  the  part  both  of  the  Government  and 
this  House  a  wish  to  act  with  fairness  and 
equity  towards  the  poor,  and  a  desire  to 
promote  that  which  is  likely  to  be  most 
conducive  to  their  interests — an  object 
which  I  think  would  be  best  attained  by, 
an  adherence  to  the  measure  of  1834.  1 
must,  add,  with  reference  to  the  Govern- 
ment pledging  itself  to  exclude  from  office, 
under  the  Bills,  certain  individuals,  such  a 
course  would  be  highly  improper,  and  one 
which  no  Government  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence  of  the  House  would  ever  think  of 
taking. 
CoLONCt  SIBTIIORP  joined  iu  the  op- 


position of  his  hon.  Friends  to  this  Bill,  as 
he  considered  a  change  in  name  of  the 
persons  concerned  did  not  also  constitute  a 
change  in  the  character  of  the  former  Bill; 
and  instead  of  being  a  boon  to  the  working 
classes,  he  believed  it  would  only  be  the 
perpetuation  of  an  injury  to  them.  The 
new  Bill  was  one  for  the  purpose  of  crea- 
ting patronage;  and  it  added  to  the  public 
expenditure,  though  both  patronage  and 
expense  had  been  denied.  There  was  to 
be  an  individual  called  a  President;  but 
there  was  no  hint  as  to  the  amount  of 
salary  he  was  to  have.  Then  there  were 
to  be  inspectors;  but  neither  the  number 
nor  the  cost  was  stated :  but  he  supposed 
that  would  be  as  the  Government  pleased, 
both  as  to  pay  and  to  number.  He  pro- 
tested against  a  Bill  which  gave  a  power 
of  centndization,  and  placed  its  working 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  had  no  local 
knowledge  of  the  situation,  wants,  or  char- 
acter of  the  poor  in  the  different  districts. 
The  relief  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  authorities,  who  had  the 
best  means  of  knowing  the  deserving  and 
the  undeserving.  The  poor  would  have 
greater  confidence  in  seeking  relief,  and 
those  who  supplied  the  funds  for  that  re- 
lief would  be  better  satisfied.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Knarcsborough — a  Gentleman 
who,  without  flattery,  he  believed  had  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  feelings  and  con- 
dition of  the  poor  than  any  other  Member 
of  that  House — thought  it  his  duty  to  di- 
vide on  the  question,  he  should  vote  with 
him.  This  was  a  Bill  got  up  at  the  last 
moment  of  the  Session — one  of  those  ad 
captandum  measures,  such  as  the  Health 
of  Towns  Bill — for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  say, 
**  See  what  a  humane  Government  we  are; 
see  how  anxious  we  are  to  help  the  poor.*' 
He  did  not  believe  sympathy  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  was  the  object  of  the 
Government  in  introducing  this  Bill.  **  Con- 
science makes  cowards  of  us  all,*'  it  was 
true;  but  there  were  times  when  conscience 
fell  asleep,  and  he  thought  most  often  on 
the  Treasury  benches.  On  these  grounds 
he  doubted  the  honesty  of  the  Government, 
and  thought  the  Bill  was  pumped  up  to 
create  patronage,  and  to  satisfy  the  long- 
ing expectancy  of  some  of  their  friends. 
He  opposed  the  Bill  because  it  created  new 
Commissioners;  and  he  bated  the  very 
name  of  Commissioners,  unless  they  work- 
ed without  pay;  and  because  it  was  brought 
in  so  late;  for  it  was  late,  notwithstanding 
the  remark d  of  the  Home  Secretary,  in  the 
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Session.  The  GoTernment  were  anxious 
to  bring  in  Bills  at  the  end  of  a  Session, 
in  order  that  when  hon.  Members  were 
tired  out,  they  might  be  smuggled  in  with- 
out opposition.  It  was  a  mere  farce,  and 
he  would  not  support  such  a  nroceeding. 
It  was  his  intention  to  vote  for  tbe  Amend- 
ment proposed  'by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough. 
Debate  adjourned. 

SEDUCTION  AND  PROSTITUTION. 

Mr.  SPOONER  moved  that  the  Seduc- 
tion and  Prostitution  Suppression  Bill  be 
read  a  first  time. 

Mb.  C.  BERKELEY  moved  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  suggested  that 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Spooner)  would  at- 
tain his  object  by  introducing  a  clause  in 
the  Health  of  Towns  Bill. 

House  divided  on  the  question  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn : — Ayes  7;  Noes 
60 :  Majority  53. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Arkwright,  G. 
Eacott,  B. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Mostyn,  hon.  £.  M.  L. 
Pechell,  Capt. 


Sibthorp,  Col. 
WiUUmi,  W. 

nLLIBS. 

Berkeley,  C. 
Dancombe,  T. 


Litt  of  the  "Soza. 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D.  Hope,  Sir  J. 

Arundel    and    Surrey,  Ingestre,  Visct. 

Earl  of  IngUs,  Sir  R.  H. 

Banket,  6.  Jolliffe,  Sir  W.  6.  H. 

Blaokstone,  W.  S.  Lincoln,  Earl  of 

Bodkin,  W.  H.  Lockhart,  A.  £. 

Borthwick,  P.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Brotherton,  J.  M'Neill,  D. 

Brace,  C.  L.  C.  Mangles,  R.  D. 

Buller,  C.  Masterman,  J. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Craig,  W.  G.  Milnea,  R.  M. 

Cripps,  W.  Mitchell,  T.  A. 

Dickinson,  F.  H.  Mure,  Col. 

Drummond,  H.  II.  Newdegate,  C.  N. 

Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B.  Oswald,  A. 

Duncan,  G.  Palmerston,  Visct. 

Dundas,  Adm.  Rashleigh,  W. 

Evans,  W.  Rice,  E.  R. 

Finob,  G.  Russell,  Lord  J. 

Floyer,  J.  Rutherfurd,  A. 

Forbes,  W.  Sheridan,  R.  B. 

Frewen,  C.  II.  Smollett.  A. 

GiU.  T.  Somernlle,  Sir  W.  M.» 

Gladstone,  Capt.  Spooner,  R. 

Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J.  Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 

Greene,  T.  Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Trotter,  J. 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R.  Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Hallyburton,  Ld.  J.  F.G.  tellkbs. 

Ilawes,  B.  Neville,  R. 

Henley,  J.  W.  Parker,  J. 

Question  again  put. 


{  M  AY  1 7  }  Progtitutian.  1 01 8 

Mr.  DUNCOMBE  moved  that  the  de- 
bate be  adjourned. 

The  House  again  divided: — Ayes  7; 
Noes  58:  Majority  51. 

List  of  the  Ates. 

Arkwright,  G.  Sibthorp,  Col. 

Escott,  B.  Williams,  W. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col.  txlzjebs. 

Mostyn,  hon.  £.  M.  L.  Berkeley,  C. 

Peohell,  Capt.  Duncombe,  T. 

LUt  of  the  Noes. 

Acland,  Sir  T.  D.  Ingestre,  Visct. 

Arundel    and    Surrey,  Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 

Earl  of  JolUffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 

Bankes,  G.  Lincoln,  Earl  of 

Blackstone,  W.  S.  Lockhart,  W. 

Bodkin,  W.  H.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

Brotherton,  J.  M'Neill,  D. 

Bruce,  C.  L.  C.  Mangles,  R.  D. 

Buller,  C.  Masterman,  J. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 

Craig,  W.  G.  Milnes,  R.  M. 

Cripps,  W.  Mitchell,  T.  A. 

Dickinson,  F.  H.  Mure,  Col. 

Drummond,  H.  H.  Neville,  R. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B.    Newdegate,  C.  N. 

Duncan,  G.  Oswald,  A. 

Dundas,  Adm.  Palmerston,  Visot. 

Evans,  W.  Parker,  J. 

Finch,  G.  Rashleigh,  W. 

Floyer,  J.  Russell,  Lord  J. 

Forbes,  W.  Rutherfurd,  A. 

Frewen,  0.  H.  Sheridan,  R.  B. 

GUI,  T.  Smollett,  A. 

Gladstone,  Capt.  Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 

Greene,  T.  Sutton,  hon.  H.  M. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R.  Trotter,  J. 
Hallyburton,  Ld.  J.  F.G.    Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Ilawes,  B.  tsllkbs. 

Henley,  J.  W.  Borthwick,  P. 

Hope,  Sir  J.  Spooner,  R. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  recommended  the 
hon.  Member  to  leave  this  measure  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  and  moved  that 
it  be  read  a  first  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  if  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen did  not  object  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  they  ought  to  wait  for  Committee 
to  test  its  details.  He  had  heard  no  ob- 
jection to  its  principle;  therefore  he  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  these  repeated  ad- 
journments were  moved. 

Sir  G.  GREY  recommended  that  the 
Bill  should  be  read  a  first  time,  as  this  was 
not  even  the  time  for  testing  its  prin- 
ciple. 

Mr.  C.  BERKELEY  said,  he  should  at 
that  hour  of  the  night  oppose  the  Motion, 
and  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  FORBES  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  persist  in  his  opposition  to  the 
first  reading  of  the  Bill.  Government 
had  consented  to  its  introduction,  and  the 
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feeling  of  the  country  was  in  fiiTOar  of  it. 
He  trusted  that  out  of  common  courtesy  to 
the  hon.  Memher  for  Birmingham,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Berkeley)  would  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

The  House  again  divided  on  the  question 
of  adjournment: — Ayes  6;  Noes  51 :  Ma- 
jority 45. 

List  of  the  Ates. 

Williams,  If- 


TELLBB8. 

Berkeley,  G. 
Duncombe,  T. 


Escott,  B. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Mostyn,  hon.  £.  M.  L. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Sibthorp,  Col. 

List  of  the  Noes. 

Aoland,  Sir  T.  D.  Hope,  Sir  J. 

Arundel  and  Surrey,  Ingertre,  Viwt. 

Earl  of  Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 

Bankes.  G.  JolliflFe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 

Blackstone,  W.  S.  Lincoln,  Earl  of 

Bodkin.  W.  H.  Lockhart,  A.  E. 

Borthwick,  P.  Mackenzie,  W.  F. 

BuUer.  0.  M*NeiU,  D. 

Craig,  W.  G.  Mangles,  R.  D. 

Cripps,  W.  Masterman,  J. 

Dickinson,  F.  H.  Milnea,  R.  M. 

Drummond,  H.  H.  Neville,  R. 

Duckworth.  Sir  J.  T.  B.  Newdcgate,  C.  N. 

Duncan.  G.  Oswald,  A. 

Dundas,  Adn^.  Palmerston.  Visc^. 

Evans,  W.  Parker,  J. 

Finch,  G.  Rashleigh,  W. 

Floyer,  J.  Rutherfurd,  A. 

Forbes,  W.  Sheridan,  R.  B. 

Frewen,  C.  H.  Smollett,  A. 

Gill,  T.  Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 

Gladstone,  Capt.  Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 

Greene,  T.  Trotter,  J. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Wortley,  bpn.  J.  S. 
Grosvenor.  Lord  R. 

Hally  burton,  Ld.  J.  F.6.  tkluss. 

Hawes,  B.  Brotherton,  J. 

Henley,  J.  W.  Spooner,  R. 

Finally  the  debate  wap  adjourned  till 
Friday. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  to  Two 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 

Tuesday,  May  IS,  1847. 

MlKUTKS.]       POBLIC    BfLLS.  —  1*    TOWIM    IlPptOfquSBt 

ClAUMt;   Lunatic  Aiylomt  (Ireland)!  Turnpike  Roads 
(Ireland). 

S*  County  BuHdiofit  Dtalnafe  oC  Laada. 

3»  and  i»aMed:— Poor  Relief  (Ireland). 
PBTirroNS  pRKaKNTSD.  By  Lord  Brougham,  ftom  Vae> 
dCiAeid,  In  bvour  of  the  f  aeCoriea  Bill;  and  Brom  umnl 
DiMcntlnf  Congregations  in  London,  against  tha  pn>- 
poecd  OoTcmment  Plan  of  EduoatiiiB.— By  the  Earl  of 
WidUow.  from  Ouardlani  of  the  Londonderry  Unioo, 
that  the  Poor  Rcmoral  (England  and  Scotland)  BUI  may, 
wlUi  esrtain  ModifleaUow,  be  extended  to  Inland. 

THE  ARMY  SERVICE  BILL. 
On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  re- 
commitDsent  of  the  Bill  being  read, 


Eabl  6RET  mpyed,  ''  Thai  the  Honte 
do  now  resolve  itself  into  such  CommiW 
tee." 

The  Habqdess  of  LONDONPERBT 
said,  he  hoped  he  might  he  penuitt^  to 
occupy  a  small  portion  of  their  Lordships' 
time  on  this  most  important  mUitary  mea- 
sure;  and  he  craved  with,  confidence  their 
indulgent  permission,  because  the  noble 
Earl  who  introduced  the  measure  had  done 
him  the  honour  in  his  unavoidable  absence 
to  animadvert  upon  and  answer  some  pointa 
in  his  former  address;  and  although  he 
was  sensible  of  that  noble  Earl's  condeseoa- 
sion,  yet  he  thought  the  speech  of  a  n<^ 
ble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  CaixLigan)  on  the 
same  evening,  and  who  was  present  on  the 
Ifkst  occasion,  would  have  been  far  higher 
game  for  the  noble  Lord  to  have  grappled 
with,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  far  better 
speech  than  his,  and  the  noble  Lord's  an- 
tagonist would  haye  been  before  him.  How- 
ever, as  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  de- 
served every  respect  on  his  part,  and  aa 
still  further  a  most  unexpected,  and  he 
must  candidly  say  rather  complicated, 
speech  of  his  illustrious  friend  the  noUa 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  had  been 
delivered  in  that  House  since  he  presumed 
to  raise  his  voice  against  this  Bill,  he  now 
ventured  to  address  their  Lordships.  The 
noble  Earl  had  said,  that  he  (the  Marquess 
of  Londonderry)  considered  the  BlU  aa 
apart  from  the  measures  adopted  in  former 
years,  whereas  it  was  the  continuation  of  a 
course  of  policy  long  pursued.  He  cer- 
tainly to  that  pleaded  guilty,  and  admitted 
that  he  had  argued  the  Bill  on  the  limited 
service  alone.  He  did  not  refer  to  or  go 
into  all  the  improvements  of  our  militant 
interior  details  for  twenty-five  years,  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  no  more  to  do  with 
than  the  child  unborn.  But  he  denied  that 
he  had  asserted  it  was  great  presumption 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who  had 
not  seen  any  service,  and  as  civilians,  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  improvement  of  the 
Army.  But  he  did  say,  that  in  their  altera- 
tions they  should  be  fortified  by,  and 
should  have  received,  the  advice  of  general 
officers  of  high  service,  rank,  and  talent  in 
the  Army.  For  that  reason  he  had  moved, 
as  Mr.  Yorke  did  in  1806,  for  the  opinions 
of  such  general  officers.  The  noble  Earl 
was  certainly  right  in  stating  that  the  Go- 
vernment could  command  such;  but  if  he 
had  received  them,  and  they  were  favour- 
able to  bis  plan,  would  he  not  have  pro- 
duced them?  The  noble  EarU  however, 
gave  hb  answer  to  hit  own  obtenratioBSt 
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for  would  lie  deny  that  if  he  had  not  at  the 
last  squeezed  out  the  military  opinion  and 
Tote  at  least  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
he  would  never  have  carried  his  Bill  ?  And 
did  not  their  Lordships  (as  the  country 
and  Army  he  was  sure  would  admit)  agree 
with  him  that  without  that  great  profes- 
sional vote,  which  greatly  neutralized  every 
other  military  opinion,  the  Bill  would  have 
heen  lo^t  ?  The  drift  of  his  (the  Uarquess 
of  Londonderry's)  argument,  according  to 
the  nohle  EarVs  opinion,  was,  that  there 
should  he  no  interference  with  the  present 
system,  hut  to  let  well  alone,  at  least  as  to 
the  introduction  of  limited  service;  hut  un- 
douhtedly  he  did  not  mean  to  disapprove  of 
any  wise  regulations  and  improvements  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  the 
Grovernment  might  think  proper  to  recom- 
mend. But  he  wanted  the  sentiments  of 
the  Army  authorities  on  these  monstrous 
innovations.  He  desired  to  have  the  opin- 
ions of  our  illustrious  field-marshals,  the 
heads  of  the  Army,  and  general  officers; 
knowing  that  if  the  Army  was  consulted,  the 
very  large  majority,  ay  nine-tenths,  would 
he  against  this  new  plan.  The  nohle  Lord, 
then,  with  much  eloquence,  seemed  to  have 
admitted  the  prowess  of  qur  arms  under 
our  invincihle  leader,  and  then  he  launched 
into  a  most  eloquent  harangue  as  to  the 
deeds  of  his  predecessors  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  and  told  them  of  regi- 
mental savings-hanks — the  change  as  to 
corporal  punishment — the  powers  of  gene- 
ral courts-martial  restricted — imprisonment 
substituted  for  the  lash — comforts  for  the 
soldier's  condition  in  barracks — health  of 
troops  on  their  colonic  service,  and  si|p- 
ply  of  provisions — great  encouragement 
for  ffood  soldiers  under  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert 8  Bin  of  1843 — regimental  schools, 
4cc.  The  practical  effects  of  all  these  im- 
provements the  nohle  Earl  most  forcibly 
and  most  eloquently  enumerated.  But  what 
had  they  to  do  with  the  actual  measure  of 
limited  service,  which  had  been  tried  over 
and  over  again,  and  had  always  failed  ? 
and  the  noble  Lord  did  not,  in  all  this 
beautiful  statement,  touch  the  question  be- 
fore the  House.  It  really  was  like  a 
quack  doctor,  who  was  called  in  by  chance, 
and  gave  a  little  white  powder,  and  then 
launched  into  all  the  benefits  of  the  re- 
medy, and  took  credit  for  the  scientific 
system  of  years  previously  pursued  by  the 
regularly  bred  faculty.  The  noble  Earl  then 
entered  into  some  not  very  complimentary 
observations  to  commanding  officers  of  re- 
giments, on  which,  Offering  with  him  in 


toto,  he  w^s  not  inclined  to  say  all  he 
thought.  He  stated  that  the  indirect  ef- 
fect of  the  ten  years*  enlistment  system  on 
the  commanding  officers  would  be  higl^ly 
beneficial;  for,  when  they  knew,  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  the  soldier  had  the  power, 
if  he  thought  fit,  to  leave  his  regiment, 
they  would  study  much  more  than  they 
now  did  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  spl- 
diers,  and  endeavour  to  make  them  more 
happy  in  their  ranks.  With  grei^t  respect 
to  the  noble  Earl,  he  would  tell  him,  as  an 
old  compfianding  officer,  that  he  never  was 
more  mistaken  in  his  life,  both  as  to  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  majority  of 
commanding  officers  of  Her  Majesty's 
Army.  Then,  concluding  his  speech,  the 
noble  Lord  called  on  their  Lordships  to 
adopt  the  Limited  Service  Bill,  without 
saymg  one  single  word  as  to  its  effects  on 
the  discipline,  or  the  feelings,  the  jealot;- 
sies,  the  injustice,  between  the  old  soldiers 
and  the  new,  which  it  entailed  on  the 
Army.  Be  now  came  to  a  much  more  ex- 
traordinary matter,  and  attended  by  more 
important  consequences,  than  the  nobl^ 
Earl's  able  and  long  oration  to  their  Lord- 
ships. Had  his  noble  and  ill]istrious  Friend 
given  his  opinion,  or  rather  intimated  his 
vote,  at  an  early  stage,  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  his  great  devotion  and  re- 
spect for  his  illustrious  Commander  would 
have  enforced  his  silence.  With  the  great- 
est possible  attention  he  had  read  over  and 
over  (igain  that  speech,  and  he  could  only 
say,  as  an  old  soldier,  th^t  he  cordially 
embraced  what  he  understood  to  be  the 
sentiments  of  the  speech;  hut  he  deplored 
the  vote.  To  presume  to  characterize  that 
speech  was  not  his  province.  He  must 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  and  the  able  leader  of  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition.  But  he  thought  he 
could  confidently  assert,  that  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  could  not  be  very  well  satis- 
fied with  the  speech,  though  he  might  hug 
himself  most  lovingly  as  to  the  vote;  while 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Londonderry),  on  his 
part,  deplored  the  vote,  and  was  satisfied 
that  the  Army  should  construe  the  opinions 
in  that  now  celebrated  speech  as  they, 
thought  proper.  He  might,  however,  now 
be  permitted  to  observe  upon  the  construc- 
tion of  that  speech,  and  that  of  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  at  War,  both  advocating 
this  same  Bill  now  before  their  Lordships. 
He  thought  the  Secretary  at  War  followed 
up  his  opinions  by  saying — "  What  an  ex- 
cellent rural  force  these  men  of  ten  years 
would  make  hereafter,  by  acting  when  they 
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received  their  reserved  pensions,  if  neces- 
sary, behind  walls  and  houses."  Possibly 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  thinking  of 
a  French  invasion,  and  conveying  these  his 
new  experimental  levies  hereafter  over  the 
border.  But  to  return  to  the  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill — his  objections  to  it 
were  in  a  few  words,  and  so  strong  in  his 
mind,  that  no  Amendment,  he  thought, 
could  avert  the  evil.  It  was  injurious  to 
discipline.  They  placed  two  men  along- 
side each  other  in  the  same  rank  and  ser- 
vice in  a  totally  different  position.  The 
old  men  might  be  termed  the  Sepoys  of 
the  Army;  the  limited  men  the  experi- 
mental levies.  There  was  evident  preju- 
dice to  the  old  soldier.  There  was  a  mere 
chance  or  surmise  if  by  re-enlbtment  after 
ten  years  they  would  get  the  old  soldiers 
to  remain  or  not.  They  might  lose  a  large 
number  of  them  at  a  moment  the  Army's 
service  might  be  most  required.  They 
gave  to  the  new  soldier  a  right  of  db- 
charge  when  he  had  voluntanly  enlisted 
under  the  present  Mutiny  Act,  which 
should  alone  be  held  and  exercised  by  the 
commanding  officer  and  Commander-in- 
Chief.  As  to  arguing  dissatisfaction  of 
the  men  and  desertions  from  the  unlimited 
service,  it  was  clear  from  returns  on  the 
Table  they  did  not  exist.  In  seven  years 
there  were  only  2,000  for  limited  service, 
and  in  the  same  period  22,000  unlimited. 
Much  more  might  be  said.  It  was  under- 
stood that  in  the  event  of  the  Duke's  sup- 
port, there  would  be  an  increase  of  pen- 
sions to  the  present  Army;  but  he  yet 
feared  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
no  intention  whatever  of  raising  the  pen- 
sions. It  had  been  argued  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  measure  that  they  would  ob- 
tain a  better  description  of  men.  Where 
were  they  to  come  from  ?  Did  they  want 
them  morally  or  physically  better  ?  Look 
at  the  Household  Brigade,  the  finest  troops 
in  Europe.  Compare  those  men  with  any 
others,  where  would  bo  found  a  better  de- 
scription ?  This  idea,  therefore,  was  a  per- 
fect fallacy.  He  could  not  help,  however, 
remarking,  that  even  in  this  measure  the 
noble  Duke  admitted,  that  though  he  was 
willing  to  give  it  a  trial,  yet  that  it  was  an 
experiment.  They  knew,  as  a  matter  of 
history  now,  that  they  had  been  and  were 
blessed  with  a  Government  of  *'  all  the  ta- 
lents." He  thought  that  they  were  now 
about  to  be  again  blessed  with  one  of  "  all 
the  experiments."  They  had  experiments 
in  Iri»h  Poor  Laws,  in  finance,  in  railways, 
and,  last  and  wont  of  all,  in  Army  ser- 


rices — ^worst,  because  it  was  an  old  experi- 
ment that  had  over  und  over  again  failed. 
But,  if  this  measure  was  to  be  carried,  he 
could  not  help  bitterly  lamenting,  and 
all  the  Army,  who  opposed  the  measure, 
would  deplore,  that  it  had  been  so  unfairly 
treated,  and  so  strangely,  if  not  cunningly, 
carried.  In  the  House  of  Commons  it  was 
always  introduced  very  late  in  the  evening, 
if  not  towards  the  morning;  at  no  time 
were  there  more  than  140  Members  in  the 
House,  and  they  were  mostly  Government 
placemen,  and  the  division  was  not  above 
forty  or  fifty  strong.  The  Bill  was  then 
sent  up  to  their  Lordships;  and  he  could 
not  but  with  all  due  respect  remark,  that 
in  spite  of  the  noble  Duke's  vote  assisting 
the  Government,  the  Bill  was  carried  at 
the  second  reading  by  a  very  small  ma* 
jority;  constituted  of  the  votes  of  a  certain 
light  political  section,  who  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Government,  although  not 
one  of  them  was  pleased,  any  more  than 
their  great  political  head,  to  give  the  House 
anv  reasons  which,  he  owned,  he  had  ex- 
pected  from  it;  and  also  by  the  aid  of  cer- 
tain prelates — the  right  rev.  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  the  right  rev.  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  the  right  rev.  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury;  and,  he  lamented  personally  to 
add,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Duriiam.  To  these 
rev.  personages  then,  and  to  the  section 
he  had  adverted  to,  let  it  be  observed,  the 
Army  owed  this  revolution.  He  hoped  the 
right  rev.  Prelates  would  even  now  give 
them  the  opinion  of  their  military  friends 
whom  they  met  after  their  vote  upon  this 
measure;  for  it  was  quite  cleat  they  must 
have  been  advised  and  directed  by  them,  as 
he  was  sure  none  of  the  right  rev.  Bench 
would  stand  up  in  their  places  and  admit 
they  knew  anything,  or  ever  did  know  any- 
thing, of  a  soldier,  of  his  discipline  in 
camp,  quarters,  or  in  the  field,  or  of  his 
feelings  as  to  the  service  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  The  noble  Marquess  concluded 
by  moving  to  leave  out  **  now,"  and  in- 
sert **  this  day  six  months." 

The  Earl  of  CARDIGAN  confessed 
that  it  was  very  painful  to  him  to  offer 
any  opposition  to  a  Bill  connected  with  the 
Army  which  had  received  the  support  of 
the  noble  Duke;  and  he  would  have  felt 
greater  pain  were  it  not  that  he  recollected 
the  very  qualified  support  which  the  noble 
Duke  gave  to  it  in  his  speech.  One  of 
the  avowed  objects  was  to  enlist  into  the 
Army  a  superior  class  of  recruits,  and  yet 
the  noble  Duke  did  not  consider  that  sneh 
would  be  its  result;  whibt  the  other  ohjeet 
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was  to  make  the  Army  more  popular;  but, 
considering  the  recent  increase  in  the 
Armj,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
ranks  were  filled,  their  Lordships  would 
not  suppose  that  the  Armj  as  it  existed 
was  an  unpopular  force.  It  must  he  re- 
membered that  the  British  Army,  unlike 
other  armies,  was  dispersed  all  over  the 
world,  and  he  could  not  see  how  the  Bill 
could  be  carried  out  when  the  term  of  ser- 
vice expired;  certainly,  it  could  not  be 
accomplished  without  great  expense,  and 
certainly  not  without  great  inconvenience. 
When  the  Bill  was  in  force,  the  changes  in 
colonies  must  be  more  frequent  than  at 
present ;  this  would  involve  great  expense, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  con- 
sider whether  such  an  expenditure  was 
proper  or  necessary.  Was  the  battalion  to 
which  the  men  belonged  to  lose  its  term  of 
colonial  service?  If  so,  it  would  create 
the  greatest  possible  confusion ;  and  if  their 
places  were  to  be  filled  by  draughts  from 
other  regiments,  it  would  destroy  the  esprit 
de  corps.  With  regard  to  the  pensions, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  addition  of  2d. 
to  the  6d,  would  be  considered  a  boon  to 
the  Army ;  and  if  the  Government  were 
anxious  to  make  the  Army  still  more  po- 
pular than  at  present,  they  would  give  fair 
rewanls  for  services,  and  enable  the  soldiers 
to  settle  down  afterwards.  He  thought  it 
desirable  to  tie  the  men  down  to  good  con- 
duct by  the  interest  they  felt  in  their  pen- 
sions. But  if  they  dispersed  a  discontented 
military  body  over  the  country,  they  would 
find  it  formidable  for  mischief,  and  an  as- 
semblage formed  from  them  would  be  more 
difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  ordmary  po- 
pulation. He  thought  that  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  proposed  plan,  without  its 
manifold  disadvantages,  might  have  been 
attained  by  effecting  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  soldier.  At  all  events,  if 
a  limit  were  resolved  upon,  he  thought  the 
first  period  should  be  longer,  say  fourteen 
years,  and  the  second  shorter,  say  seven 
years.  At  the  end  of  the  first  period  the 
soldier  would  have  arrived  at  a  time  of  life 
which  admirably  adapted  him  for  pursuing 
his  profession  ;  and  were  good  encourage- 
ment ofiered,  his  belief  was  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  soldier  would  re-enlist. 
As  to  the  officers,  the  great  majority  were 
opposed  to  the  Bill — ^he  believed  that,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  officers  looked  upon 
it  as  a  dangerous  and  visionary  measure. 
He  did  not  presume  to  think  that  his  opin- 
ion would  have  the  slightest  weight  with 
their  Lordships.     He  was  well  aware  that 
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as  a  military  man  he  had  not  seen  much 
active  serrice ;  and,  after  a  period  of  thirty 
years  of  peace,  few  officers,  comparatively 
speaking,  could  bring  the  experience  which 
was  gained  in  a  time  of  war  to  bear  upon 
such  a  question.  But  let  the  weight  be 
what  it  might  which  was  attached  to  his 
opinions,  they  were  the  honest  opinions  of 
a  Member  of  their  Lordships'  House,  and 
of  one  who  had  sincerely  at  heart  the  wel- 
fare of  that  profession  to  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  belong. 

Earl  GREY  said,  that  as  he  did  not 
understand  that  the  noble  Marquess  or  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  addressed  their  Lord- 
ships in  opposition  to  the  Bill,  intended  to 
oppose  it  in  a  substantive  manner,  he  would 
not  occupy  time  in  repeating  arguments  in 
reply  wluch  had  already  been  addressed  to 
their  Lordships.  Instead,  therefore,  of  re- 
peating any  argument  which  had  been  pre- 
viously used,  he  would  mention  one  fact 
which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  since 
the  measure  had  been  discussed.  There 
was  now  serving  a  ^lant  officer,  who,  in 
consequence  of  his  good  conduct  as  a  pri- 
vate and  a  non-commissioned  officer,  had 
received  a  commission  without  purchase; 
and  his  opinion  having  been  asked  of  the 
proposed  measure,  his  answer  was,  "  All 
that  I  can  say  is,  I  have  been  all  my  life 
in  the  Army,  but  I  never  enlisted  for  life  ; 
I  was  a  seven  years'  man." 

VISGOUNT  COMBERMERE  said,  that 
this  was  only  a  solitary  instance  out  of 
82,000  ;  and  he  disapproved  of  the  Bill. 

Amendment  withdrawn. 

House  in  Committee. 

On  Clause  1  being  read. 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  twelve  years*  serrice  be 
substituted  for  ten  years  in  the  infantry, 
and  fourteen  years  for  twelve  in  the  cavalry, 
artillery,  or  other  ordnance  corps.  It  might 
appear  a  small  matter  to  propose  an  in- 
crease of  two  years  to  the  period  of  service; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  last  two  years  of  a  twelve 
years'  serrice  were  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  the  whole  period.  In  making  this 
proposition,  he  disclaimed  on  his  part,  and 
he  thought  he  might  do  so  on  the  part  of 
the  officers  of  the  military  profession  gene- 
rally, being  actuated  by  any  party  spirit 
whatever.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  hav- 
ing been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  by  their  Lordships,  all  he  now 
sought  was  to  make  the  measure  as  little 
mischievous  as  possible.  He  entreated 
their  Lordships,    that  while  passing  this 
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Bill  they  would  not  depme  the  country  of 
the  services  of  the  old  soldier,  whose  conti- 
nuance in  the  Army  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  its  very  existence. 

Earl  (jREY  observed,  that  those  noble 
Lords  who  did  him  the  honour  to  listen  to 
the  speech  he  delivered  on  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  would  recollect 
that  he  declared  it  to  be  his  wish  that  such 
a  system  should  be  introduced  into  the 
Army  as  should  make  the  being  discharged 
from  the  service  considered  not  as  a  reward, 
but  as  a  punishment.  That  was  the  main 
object  and  scope  of  the  whole  Bill.  He 
wished  it  to  be  considered  a  reward  of  merit 
to  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  Army,  ra- 
ther than  a  punishment  to  be  retained  in 
it.  This  principle,  he  conceived,  applied  to 
the  Amendment  now  proposed  by  the  noble 
Earl.  When  a  man  had  served  for  a  period 
of  ten  years,  and  had  not  proved  to  be  a 
good  soldier,  it  was  perfectly  just  that  the 
commanding  officer  should  have  it  in  his 
power  to  say  to  such  a  man — "  I  will  not 
allow  you  to  continue  with  us.  The  bar- 
gain was  for  ten  years.  It  is  at  an  end ; 
you  may  go  and  seek  a  livelihood  some- 
where else."  This  to  a  man  who  had  only 
served  ten  years,  while  it  was  just,  would 
not  be  severe,  because  it  might  be  faiHy 
presumed  that  he  would  then  be  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  capable  of  getting  a  live- 
lihood in  some  other  occupation.  But  it 
would  be  a  very  different  thing  if  the  pe- 
riod of  service  were  to  be  prolonged,  and 
the  man  were  to  be  retained  in  the  Anny 
to  a  time  of  life  when  he  would  not  be  qua- 
lified to  provide  for  himself  in  any  other 
pursuit.  If  they  were  to  adopt  this  mea- 
sure at  all,  he  did  not  see  any  advantage 
that  was  to  be  derived  from  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Eari.  If  they  were  to 
try  the  experiment  of  limited  enlistment, 
let  them  try  it  fairly,  as  he  believed  it  would 
be  under  this  measure. 

Viscount  COMBERMERE  was  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Amendment.  At  the  end  of 
ten  years  a  man  might  be  turned  adrift 
without  good  reason ;  and,  if  he  had  a  wife 
and  children,  they  would  be  looked  upon  as 
an  encumbrance.  What  would  become  of 
a  man  in  such  circumstances  as  that,  with- 
out a  pension,  and,  in  all  probability,  with- 
out any  means  of  supporting  himself? 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  said:  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Earl,  because  on  a  former  occa- 
sion I  stated  my  reasons  for  thinking  that 
your  Lordships  might  safely  adopt  the 
principles  of  this  Bill,  and  that  there  is 


every  reason  to  believe  that  you  will  retain 
the  old  soldiers  in  the  Army  under  the  Bill 
as  it  stands.  I  stated  my  reasons  on  that 
occasion,  and  I  only  revert  to  them  now  to 
state  that  they  have  not  been  at  all  ahakaa 
by  what  has  passed  during  this  debate. 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  advantages  hdd 
out  to  soldiers  by  the  warrants  iaaned  bj 
Her  Majesty  and  the  late  Sovereign,  whick 
ensured  good  conduct  as  far  as  it  can  ba 
ensured  by  law,  and  which  give  to  the  sol- 
diers that  which  is  best  for  them — thm 
habits  of  good  conduct — ^more  e^peciallj 
by  the  warrant  recently  issued,  securing  to 
a  man  at  the  end  of  his  twenty  or  twenty- 
one  years'  service,  together  with  the  good- 
service  money  which  he  may  have  received 
during  the  twenty  or  twenty-one  years,  a 
pension  amounting  altogether  to  1#.  a  daj 
— ^that  these  advantages  do  give  us  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  serviees  of  the 
old  soldiers  will  be  retained  with  their  re- 
giments ;  and  that  being  the  case,  I  think 
that  that  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  retain 
will  be  retained  for  Her  Majesty's  servioe. 
I  sincerely  wish  that  this  new  state  of 
things  in  the  Army  may  enable  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  officers  in  com- 
mand to  make  a  discharge  hdm.  the  Armj 
considered  a  punishment.  That  is  a  moat 
desirable  object — and  this  feeling  does 
exist  in  two  or  three  regiments.  It  exista, 
I  believe,  in  the  troops  which  are  imme- 
diately about  Her  Majesty's  person.  I 
wish  to  see  the  same  object  attained  in  all 
parts  of  the  eervice ;  and  the  system  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill  does,  I  think,  give  a 
prospect  that  it  may  be  attained.  Then 
the  noble  Earl  comes  and  says  that  it  nwj 
be  attained  by  twelve  years  aa  well  aa  ten; 
and  another  noble  Lord,  a  noble  Friend  of 
mine,  has  another  curiosity  of  his  own — bj 
which  he  thinks  the  same  object  may  ba 
attained.  My  Lords,  there  may  be  manj 
modes  by  which  it  may  be  aooompliahed; 
but  this  is  the  mode  proposed  by  Her  M^ 
jesty's  Government,  and  adopted  by  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  and  thereJore  I 
recommend  your  Lordships  to  adhere  to  tlia 
mode  proposed  in  the  BUI  now  before  yon. 
I  do  not  think  the  noble  Lord  haa  mado 
out  any  case  for  his  proposition;  I  b^  your 
Lordships  to  keep  that  object  ateadilj  in 
your  view,  the  object  of  retaining  the  old 
soldiers  in  your  service  during  the  whalo 
time  that  they  are  capable  of  rendering  aefw 
rice,  that  is,  until  they  are  forty  years  of 
age,  and  my  opinion  is  that  that  may  be 
attained  aa  well  with  ten  as  twelvo  yean. 
Make  dismissal  a  serious  ponishment,  and 
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in  the  meantime  retain  the  Bervioea  of  the 
014  9Qldier9  a4  long  as  you  «an.  I  confess 
that  I  do  not  understand  exactly  the  m^an- 
^ng  of  the  noble  Earl  when  he  speakfl  of 
the  object  tP  be  attained  bj  allowing  com- 
manding officers  to  get  rid  of  bad  soldiers  at 
the  end  of  their  term  of  service;  for  thej 
maj  be  got  rid  of  as  easily  at  ten  as  at 
twelve  jears.  But,  my  liordst  I  do  not 
want  to  get  rid  of  th^  services  of  any  men; 
and  my  opinion  is  for  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  6o« 
vemment,  believing  that  in  the  allowance 
for  good  service,  and  in  the  pensiqn  of  1$, 
per  day,  the  great  object  which  I  have 
stated  will  be  attained.  There  is  only  one 
other  point  to  which  I  will  refer  relating  to 
the  question  at  large,  I  mean  the  difficulty 
and  inconvenience  of  providing  for  the  re- 
lief of  troops  under  the  Bill  as  it  stands; 
but  I  entreat  your  Lordships  to  remember, 
throughout  the  consideration  of  this  ques- 
tion, that  the  law  of  this  country  has  in- 
variably enahled  the  Government  to  raise 
men  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one 
years'  service;  it  has  always  been  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  order  an  en- 
listment for  any  period;  and  tbe  person 
filling  the  office  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  hold  must  have  obeyed  the  order.  Now, 
as  to  the  inconvenience  and  difficulty  at- 
tending the  relief  of  troops,  the  Govern- 
ment is  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  bound  to 
provide  for  the  removal  of  all,  and  for  the 
relief  of  troops  at  the  proper  period.  In 
respect  to  climate,  the  noble  Marquess  ap- 
pears to  have  forgotten  that  every  regi- 
ment serving  abroad  has  a  depdt  of  men 
in  this  country,  to  fiU  up  the  places  of 
those  who  are  serving  abroad;  and  it  wUl, 
of  course,  be  the  business  of  the  officers  to 
take  care  that  men  are  sent  out  regularly 
to  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  the 
regiments  abroad.  Such  an  arrangement 
will  undoubtedly  entail  expense,  and  the 
expense  must  be  incurred;  but  if  the  ser- 
vice derives  advantage  from  the  system, 
for  that  expense  the  country  will,  in  my 
opinion,  be  amply  compensated.  I  see  no 
reason,  my  Lords,  for  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  noble  Earl.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  principles  upon  which  the 
Bill  rests  have  been  at  all  shaken  by  this 
night's  discussion;  and  I  cannot,  therefore, 
recommend  your  Lordships  to  adopt  the 
Amendment. 

Lord  STANLEY:  I  have  not  the  pre- 
sumption to  enter  into  discussion  upon 
these  points  with  the  noble  and  gallant 
Bttke;  but  he  will  forgive  me  for  saying. 


that  to  a  certain  extent  I  think  he  has  mis- 
understood the  objept  and  inteution  of  the 
noble  Earl  who  proposed  the  Amendment» 
and  that  he  has  ulso,'  in  some  degree*  mis 
apprehended  the  effect  and  principle  of  the 
Bill  as  it  stands.  The  noble  Duke  has 
stated  truly,  that  if  this  Bill  had  not  been 
introduced)  it  would  be  competent  for  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  introduce,  by 
their  own  authority,  the  provisions  of  thia 
Bill;  and  that,  my  Lords,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  I  say  that  we  need  not  and 
ought  not  to  be  called  npon  to  interfere 
with  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  a  mat- 
ter for  which  the  ordinary  powers  of 
the  Executive  Government  are  sufficient. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  in  the  l^ast  alarmed 
by  the  announcement  which  the  nobb 
Earl  opposite  has  thought  proper  to  mak^, 
that  on  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment  qt 
the  noble  Earl  he  should  not  feel  it  his 
duty  to  proceed  further  with  the  measure; 
and  it  is  not  an  announcement  which  wiU, 
I  think,  alarm  the  military  portion  of  those 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address.  But 
when  the  noble  Duke  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  Bill  must  be  better  than  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  because  it  is  now  compe- 
tent to  the  Government  to  order  the  Corn- 
mander-in-Ghief  to  give  directions  lor  an 
enlistment  for  even  a  more  limited  period 
than  the  Bill  proposes,  I  beg  to  remind 
your  Lordships  that  that  power  of  the 
Executive  Government  is  not  taken  away 
by  this  Bill.  This  Bill  does  not  prevent 
the  enlistment  for  a  shorter,  but  it  does 
prevent  the  enlistment  for  a  longer,  period 
than  ten  years:  it  deprives  the  Govern- 
ment  of  the  power  of  enlisting  for  fourteen 
or  twenty-one  years;  but  it  does  not  de- 
prive the  Government  of  the  power  of 
doing  tiiat  which  the  noble  and  gallant 
Duke  would,  I  believe,  condemn  in  com- 
mon with  every  officer  in  the  service  and 
every  Member  of  this  House,  of  ordering 
an  enlistment  for  a  period  shorter  than  ten 
years.  It  takes  away  the  power  of  extend- 
ing the  enlistment,  but  it  leaves  the  Go- 
vernment as  competent  to  order  an  enlist- 
ment for  seven  years  as  they  were  previous 
to  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  The  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  this  question  would,  I 
think,  be  greatly  simplified,  if  we  could  be 
sure  that  we  were  all  aiming  at  the  same 
object.  Now,  my  object  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  noble  and  gallant  Duke,  and  of 
the  noble  Lords  connected  with  the  Army, 
who  have  opposed  the  Bill.  We  wish  to 
retain  the  old  soldiers  in  the  Army  at  the 
expiration  of  their  first  period  of  service  | 
2L2 
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but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  object  of 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  is  the  same.  I 
rather  incline  to  think  that  he  is  not  so 
anxious  to  secure  that  object  as  he  is  to 
cany  into  effect  his  own  farourite  project 
of  veteran  battalions,  and  to  induce  the 
old  soldiers  to  quit  their  regiments  for  the 

Purpose  of  entering  the  Teteran  battalions. 
[j  noble  and  gallant  Friend  has  also  mis- 
understood, if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so, 
what  my  noble   Friend   said   about  the 
power  of  the  officers  to  get  rid  of  bad  men 
m  the  Army.     What  my  noble  Friend  said 
was,  that  he  would  not  oppose  the  princi- 
ple of  limited  enlistment,  because  it  had 
this  redeeming  quality,  that  in  a  given  pe- 
riod of  time,  whether  ten  or  twelve  years, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  it  would 
give  the  commanding  officer  the  power  to 
get  rid  of  bad  men.    But  my  noble  Friend 
advanced  that  argument,  not  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  period   should  be    ten 
years  or  twelve  years,  but  as  a  ground 
upon  which  he  modified  his  objection  to  a 
period  of  limited  enlistment,  by  stating 
that  among  the  disadvantages  to  which 
this  principle  was  liable,  it  had  this  redeem- 
ing advantage,  that  it  would  enable  the 
commanding  officer  at  the  expiration  of 
his  period  of  service  to  get  rid  of  a  bad 
man.     But,  my  Lords,  the  single  question 
before  you  is  this — ^you  may  retain  the  old 
soldiers  under  a  system  of  ten  years'  en- 
listment: is  it  less  likely  or  is  it  more  likely 
that  you  will  retain  them  under  a  system 
of  twelve?  The  noble  Earl  opposite  talks  of 
the  great  hardship  we  shall  inflict  upon  a 
man  by  throwing  him  out  of  the  service  at 
the  expiration  of  a  period  when  he  has  be- 
come unfitted  for  anything  else ;  and  he 
says,  see  what  an  advantage  you  will  give 
to  a  man  by  enabling  him  to  return  to  civil 
life  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  so 
that  he  will  be   able  to  turn   himself  to 
other  pursuits.     Now,  my  Lords,  the  whole 
difference  that  there  is  between  the  clause 
and  the  Amendment  is  a  difference  of  two 
years — the  difference  between  a  man  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  the  same  man 
at  the  age  of  thirty.     But  the  real  ques- 
tion after  all  is,  when  is  the  soldier  the 
most  likely  to  re-enlist?     I  do  not  say 
that  there  will  be  any  very  g^reat  difference 
between  the  two  periods;  but  I  do  say  that 
the  difference  will  in  all  probability  be  in 
favour  of  the  first  period  being  twelve 
years,  and  the  second  being  nine  ;  rather 
than  that  the  first  period  should  be  ten 
years,  and  the  second  eleven.     And  for 
this  simple  reason,  that  at  the  expiration 


of  ten  years  a  soldier  fe^  he  has  not  got 
half  through  the  period  of  the  lengthened 
service,  he  thinks  that  he  shall  probably 
get  tired  of  it  before  it  is  concluded*  and, 
therefore,  that  he  had  better  take  the  op- 
portunity to  leave  the  service  while  he  can 
get  it.  Whereas,  a  man  that  has  served 
S>r  twelve  years  will  feel  that  he  has  served 
through  more  than  half  the  period  which 
entitled  him  to  the  retiring  pension  ;  and 
that  he  has  a  comparatively  short  period 
to  serve  for  his  second.  I  hope  that  the 
noble  Earl,  after  what  passed  here  the 
other  night,  and  after  what  has  passed  in 
the  other  House,  will  not  persevere  in  his 
announcement,  that  upon  the  period  we 
now  fix  for  the  first  period  of  service  will 
depend  the  soldier's  penuon.  The  soldier 
is  equally  entitled  to  that  pension  by  a 
service  of  twenty-one  years,  whether  that 
service  has  been  served  in  periods  of  twelve 
and  nine  years,  or  in  periods  of  ten  and 
eleven.  If  the  noble  Earl  should  perse- 
vere in  that,  I  must  say  that  the  Army 
and  the  country  will  have  a  right  to  regatd 
this  decision  as  founded  not  upon  principle, 
but  upon  political,  if  not  persona],  feeling. 
I  trust,  that  whatever  may  be  your  Lord* 
ships'  decision,  the  soldier's  pension  will 
not  be  made  to  depend  upon  it.  If  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Eari  of  Lucan)  persists  in 
his  Motion,  I  shall  certainly  vote  for  it, 
though  I  am  far  from  undervaluing  the 
opinion  which  has  been  expressed  by  the 
noble  and  gallant  Duke,  that  under  the 
present  Bill  you  may  expect  the  re-enUst- 
ment  of  old  soldiers;  but  looking  to  this — 
and  this  point  was  not  touched  by  the  noble 
and  gallant  Duke  at  all — ^that  if  you  can 
reckon  on  their  re-enlistment  for  a  period 
of  eleven  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  you  may 
with  much  more  confidence  and  certainty 
reckon  on  their  re-enlistment  for  nine  at 
ihe  end  of  twelve  years. 

The  Committee  then  divided  on  the 
Amendment : — Contents  38  :  Non-Con- 
tents  30  ;  Majority  8. 
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Earl  of  Yarborough 
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Lord  Colbomo 
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Lord  Lilford 
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Lord  DE  ROS  then  moved  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  notice  :•— 


"That  any  soldier,  at  any  period  within  one 
year  previous  to  the  completion  of  the  term 
of  limited  service  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
first  engaged,  or,  in  the  case  of  every  regiment 
under  orders  for  service,  other  than  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  within  two  years  previous  to 
such  completion,  being  approved  as  a  fit  person, 
^.,  may  (at  any  time)  be  re-engaged  for  the  fur- 
ther term  of  six  years  and  seven  years  ;  and  in 
like  manner,  within  the  like  period,  previous  to 
the  completion  of  such  second  engagement,  for  a 
further  term  of  five  years,  whether  in  infimtry, 
cavalry,  or  ordnance  corps  ;  such  further  term  or 
terms  to  date  from  the  expiration  of  the  first  or 
second  period  of  service,  as  the  case  may  be." 

The  nohle  Lord  made  a  few  ohservations 
in  support  of  his  Amendment,  which  were 
inaudible. 

Earl  GREY  observed,  in  reference  to 
this  Amendment,  that  it  appeared  to  him 
there  would  be  some  advantage  in  not 
confining  too  closely  the  period  within 
which  a  soldier  might  re-enlist  in  the  Armj. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  pressed 
upon  him  that  there  would  be  considerable 
danger  and  much  inconvenience  in  extendi 
ing  this  period  in  the  manner  now  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord.  If,  therefore, 
he  (Lord  De  Ros)  would  limit  the  period 
to  six  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
service,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  an 
Amendment  of  this  description. 

Lord  DE  ROS  was  understood  to  as- 
sent to  this  proposition. 

Lord  STANLEY  approved  of  the  limi- 
tation, and  suggested  to  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Grey)  the  importance,  in  this  case, 
of  making  some  distinction  between  regi- 
ments on  home  and  regiments  on  foreign 
service.  If  men  belonging  to  a  regiment 
ordered  on  foreign  service  sailed  at  a  time 
which  was  within  one  year  of  the  period 
when  according  to  the  terms  of  their  enlist- 
ment they  could  claim  their  discharge,  the 
result  would  be  great  expense  to  the  coun- 
try, and  great  mischief  to  the  particular 
regiment,  and  he  therefore  put  it  to  the 
noble  Earl  for  his  consideration,  if  it  would 
not  be  advisable  that  power  should  be  given 
to  re-enlist  the  men  in  such  a  position  pre- 
vious to  their  sailing.  The  principle  of 
re-enlistment  would  not  be  interfered  with 
by  such  an  arrangement;  and  in  this  way, 
it  was  indisputable,  they  might  avoid  the 
chance  of  losing  the  service  of  men  in  a 
foreign  station.  He  suggested,  as  the 
noble  Earl  was  determined  not  to  extend 
the  period  for  men  in  regiments  on  home 
service  beyond  six  months,  that  in  case  of 
regiments  ordered  abroad  the  period  should 
be  twelve  months,  and  that  power  be 
granted  to  rc-eulist  those  soldiers  whose 
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term  of  service  would  expire  within  one  or 
two  years. 

Earl  GREY  would  have  no  objection  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  the  noble 
Lord.  He  thought,  however,  that  tho 
better  way  of  obtaining  the  desired  end 
would  be  to  nanl'e  Bo  particular  number  of 
months,  and  to  leave  to  soldiers  under 
orders  for  foreign  service  the  power  to  con- 
tract a  new  engagement. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

On  the  Clause  as  amended  being  put, 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  mov- 
ed an  Amendment.  As  the  Bill  stood, 
soldiers  out  of  England  could  only  be  re- 
enlisted  by  the  same  persons  who  had 
power  to  enlist  men  under  the  Mutiny  Act; 
that  Act  prohibited  general  bfficers  and 
i'egimental  officers  from  enlisting  meii; 
but  abroad  there  would  be  many  occasions 
when  no  qualified  civilian  could  be  found, 
br  when  it  might  be  extremely  inconve- 
nient to  interpose  a  civilian  between  the 
soldiers  and  the  officers,  particularly  in 
India.  It  would  be  better  to  adopt  the 
words  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  adding,  any  per- 
son "  duly  appointed  by  Her  Majesty,  by 
any  warrant  signed  by  the  Secretary  at 
War,"  to  attest  and  enlist  soldiers  for  Her 
Majesty's  service. 

Earl  GREY  had  no  objection  to  the 
Amendment,  which  was  inserted,  and 

The  Clause  was  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  4  being  proposed, 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  pro- 

posed  to  insert  after  the  4th  Clause  the 

following  proviso^ : — 

"  Provided  fiirtber,  and  be  it  enncted,  that  if, 
at  the  expiration  of  Buoh  first  or  second  term  of 
limited  lervice,  or  of  suoh  term  of  prolonged  ter- 
Tice,  any  soldier  entitled  to  his  discharge,  being 
on  any  foreign  station,  shall  not  be  willing  to  re- 
engage or  to  continue  in  Her  Majesty's  service, 
or  in  the  servioe  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  in  which  he 
may  be  serving  shall,  as  in  the  case  of  soldiers  in- 
valided, take  the  usual  measures,  with  all  conve> 
nient  despatch,  for  the  conveyance  of  such  soldier 
to  England,  and  on  the  arrival  of  such  soldier  in 
England  he  shall  be  finally  disohaiY^d :  provided 
always,  that  during  such  time  as  may  eUtpse  be- 
tween the  expiration  of  such  terms  of  service 
as  aforesaid,  and  his  final  discharge  in  England, 
such  soldier  shall  remain  subject  to  all  the  provi- 
sions of  any  Act  which  may  be  then  in  force  for 
Sunishing  mutiny  and  desertion,  as  fiUIy  as  he  may 
ave  been  subject  thereto  before  the  expiration  of 
such  terms  of  service. 

*'  Provided  also,  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
any  such  first  or  second  term  of  limited  service,  or 
of  such  term  of  prolonged  servioe,  any  soldier  b«- 
ing  in  any  of  Uer  Majesty's  colonies  shall  claim 
his  discharge,  and  shall  signify  to  the  governor  of 
such  colony,  through  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  regiment  in  which  he  may  be  serving,  his  de- 


sire to  remain  in  such  colony,  it  shall  be  lawibl 
for  such  governor,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  with  UiS 
Consent  of  such  commanding  officer,  to  permit  nieh 
soldier  to  remain  therein;  and  thereupon  such  sol- 
dier shall  be  finally  discharged,  and  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  claim  to  be  conveyed  to  England  at 
the  public  charge  at  any  future  period." 

He  said,  his  object  was  to  take  the  time 
necessary  for  bringing  home  the  soldier 
from  a  foreign  station  not  ont  (yf  his  period 
of  enlistment;  but  after  that  period  had 
expired,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
man  under  military  discipline.  In  the 
West  Indies  and  the  Mediterranean  stA- 
tions  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  send- 
ing the  man  home  at  any  time;  but  it  was 
by  no  means  so  with  regard  to  Australia* 
and  more  particularly  the  East  Indies,  and 
also  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  case  of  re^- 
ments  quartered  in  Canada.  In  order  to 
insure  a  favourable  passage,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  soldier  should  not  leave  India 
before  the  15th  of  November,  or  after  the 
15th  of  March.  He  would  thus  be  sent 
from  the  distant  stations  so  as  to  arrive  in 
Calcutta  by  February,  and  reach  Eng- 
land in  July,  though  his  time  of  service 
might  not  expire  until  the  April  following. 
In  the  case  of  Canada,  also,  there  were 
certain  periods  of  the  year  when  the  men 
could  not  be  sent  home,  and  he  thought 
that  in  all  these  cases  it  was  better  that 
the  loss  of  time  should  fall  on  the  men  than 
on  the  Government. 

Earl  GREY  said,  according  td  the  term 
of  his  enlistment,  Ja  man  would  be  dis- 
charged the  day  it  terminated,  at  the 
place  where  his  regiment  happened  to  be 
at  the  time;  and  being  so  discharged,  he 
would  of  course  be  conveyed  home  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  men  discharged  as 
unfit  for  service.  Soldiers  engaged  for 
ten  years,  must  serve  those  ten  years 
where  they  were  wanted,  and  would 
continue  to  do  duty  with  their  regiment 
till  the  day  of  their  discharge;  if  thJey  ac- 
cepted it,  they  would  be  conveyed  home, 
unless  they  preferred  settling  in  the  coun- 
try, which  m  some  of  the  colonies  might 
be  the  case.  In  those  instances  no  incon- 
venience would  arise.  But  a  great  ineon- 
venience  would  be  created  by  fixing  by  law 
a  matter  that  should  be  regulated  from 
time  to  timie  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  service;  if  they  gave  a  right  to  the  man 
to  be  conveyed  home  by  the  first  conve- 
nient opportunity,  they  left  it  to  the  man 
to  judge  when  that  opportunity  occurred: 
this  mliiht  irive  rise  to  inconvenient  dif- 
fer Id  him  and  his  officer.  It 
w<  to  let  the  law  v' 
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wm;  he  belioTed  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
rertiment  of  this  eodntry  to  the  soldier 
i^outd  dlwajrs  he  faii*  and  satisfactorj. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
tiis  ohject  and  that  of  the  nohle  Earl  were 
the  same.  The  nohle  Earl  wished  to  re- 
tain the  men  till  the  end  of  their  term  of 
service,  and  admitted  they  were  to  he  sent 
home  at  the  public  charge.  But  the  noble 
Earl  confounded  the  position  of  the  soldier 
who  would  be  sent  home  undbr  this  Bill, 
with  that  of  a  soldier  sent  home  under  the 
present  law.  At  present  .the  inan  never 
ceased  to  he  a  soldier,  and  remained  sub- 
ject to  martial  law.  A  soldier  discharged 
in  India  becahib  immediately  a  free  man ; 
they  could  not  prevent  him  from  settling 
as  a  colonist,  or  even  taking  foreign  ser- 
Tiee.  The  noble  Earl  did  not  know  the 
danger  of  this  in  India;  thb  colonization  of 
India  would  be  its  separdtibn;  could  thej 
set  free  200  or  300  soldier3  in  the  city  of 
Benares  without  danger  ?  The  noble  Earl 
risked  the  ereation  of  insurrection :  he  did 
pot  kno#  the  country  for  which  he  legis- 
lated; he  entreated  him  to  reconsider  the 
subject  maturely.  He  agreed  that  the 
time  occupied  by  a  man's  return  ought  not 
to  be  taken  out  of  his  term  of  service;  but 
he  wished  to  give  him  a  right  by  law  to 
that  which  he  was  sure  no  Government 
would  refuse;  above  all,  he  wished  the  no- 
ble Eiirl  to  consider  the  dangers  that  might 
arise  from  the  colonization  of  India,  from 
the  insults  that  might  be  offei-ed  by  the 
soldiers  to  the  religion  and  prejudices  of 
the  natives  df  the  country. 

Earl  GREY  said,  the  number  of  sol- 
diers discharged  in  India  was  exceedingly 
small.  As  he  already  stated  that  evening, 
it  was  not  for  all  the  colonies  quite  one  per 
cent,  and  it  was  still  less  in  India  than 
elsewhere.  The  noble  Earl  must  be  well 
Aware,  thai  in  India  soldiers  entitled  to 
their  discharge  were  all  anxious  to  volun- 
teer into  other  regiments,  or  into  the  East 
India  Company's  fbrces,  to  such  an  extent, 
th&t  ver^  serious  complaints  had  ever  been 
made  by  the  East  India  Company  at  the 
large  number  of  non-effective  men  that 
were  thus  allowed  td  remaih  in  the  service. 
He  thought  the  provisions  tinder  the  Bill 
as  it  stood  were  suAcient,  and  that  it  would 
he  exceedingly  dangerous  to  keep  men  un- 
der military  law  indefinitely,  and  at  the 
same  time  give  them  a  legal  right  of  judg- 
ing what  would  be  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity of  sending  them  home. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
the  nohle  Earl  quite  mistook  the  condition 


of  soldiers  in  India,  if  he  supposed  that  all 
were  equally  desirous  of  remaining  there. 
The  old  Indian  soldier  certltinly  was  in  ge- 
neral anxious  to  remain;  but  it  was  dif- 
ferent with  the  man  who  was  but  a  short 
time  in  India,  and  was  unaccustomed  to 
the  climate.  It  did  not  follow,  because  a 
man  was  ten  years  in  the  Army,  that  he 
might  be  more  than  half  a  year  in  India; 
and  it  should  be  home  (n  mind,  that  when 
this  measure  was  in  full  operation,  the 
number  of  men  entitled  to  their  discharge 
annually  in  India  would  be  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  of  the  entire  Army  in  the  country-. 
The  number  of  men  trho  would  have  to  be 
marched  down  from  the  lipper  provinces 
every  year  to  be  sent  home,  Irould  not  he 
less  than  700  or  800;  and  he  would  leAve 
it  to  their  Lordships  to  judge  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  body  passing  through 
the  country,  and  no  longer  subject  to  mili^- 
tary  control. 

Eabl  GRET  thought  the  Absolute  pro- 
vision of  the  Act,  by  which  the  men  might 
be  detained  two  years  above  the  terpa, 
would  enable  them  to  obviate  any  incon- 
venience. He  hoped  the  noble  Earl  wonld 
not  press  his  Amendment. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lottn  COMBtlB- 
MERE  in  support  of  the  Amendment. 

Lord  STANLEY  thought,  on  a  auestion 
of  such  importance  he  was  justified  in  ap- 
pealing to  the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of 
the  Army,  who  was  so  well  ac4naiDted  with 
India,  for  his  opinion  upon  it.  The  object 
of  all  parties  was  the  same.  The  question 
which  thus  had  been  brought  under  the 
notice  of  their  Lotdships  amounted  to  this: 
were  the  troops  which  from  time  to  time 
might  be  discharged  in  India,  and  in  simi- 
lar possessions  of  the  British  Crown,  were 
they  to  be  discharged,  and  At  the  moment 
of  their  discharge  were  they  to  be  releAsed 
from  all  military  discipline  or  rbstraiht  ? 
It  appeared  to  him  that,  according  to  thb 
Bill  as  it  stood,  they  would  not  remain 
under  military  authority  up  to  the  time  of 
their  landing  in  this  country;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  would  be  set  free  from  all  such 
restraints.  He  Conceived,  that  until  the 
discharged  soldier  could  actually  be  landed 
in  England,  he  ought  to  be  continued  on 
the  strength  of  the  Army,  and  he  ought  to 
receive  pay  and  subsistence  till  he  reached 
this  country.  The  question  before  the 
House  was  one  mo^t  important  in  its  prin- 
ciple, and  most  important,  also,  in  its  pro- 
bable consequences — so  important  that  he 
begged  the  attention  of  the  noble  Duke  to 
the  subject;  and  he  begged,  in  addition  to 
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what  he  had  ab-eady  said,  to  ask  the  noble 
Duke  if  he  thought  it  would  be  safe  to 
send  soldiers  home,  and  place  them  on 
board  ship,  without  placing  them  under  any 
military  authority  or  control?  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  noble  and  gallant 
Duke  had  already  given  his  sanction  to 
this  part  of  the  Bill;  but  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  believe  this  till  he  heard  it 
from  the  noble  Duke  himself. 

Earl  GREY  said,  before  the  noble 
Duke  answered  the  question,  he  wished  to 
make  a  single  remark.  The  question  put 
by  the  noble  Lord  was  not  one  that  was 
likely  to  arise  in  practice,  because  it  should 
be  recollected  that  by  the  4th  Clause  it  was 
provided  that  the  commanding  officer  could 
direct  the  service  of  the  soldier  to  be  pro- 
longed, after  the  term  should  expire,  to  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years,  which  was 
quite  long  enough  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  the  men  sent  home. 

The  Duke  of  WELLINGTON  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconve- 
nient to  discharge  soldiers  in  India,  and 
not  leave  them  under  the  control  of  military 
commanders.  He  conceived  it  would  be 
most  necessary  that  they  should  remain 
under  the  control  of  their  usual  comman- 
ders until  they  reached  their  proper  port 
of  embarkation;  and,  above  alt  things,  he 
deprecated  soldiers  being  sent  home  on 
board  ship  without  being  kept,  and  con- 
tinued under  the  direction  and  control  of 
their  usual  commanders,  or,  at  least,  under 
some  military  discipline.  No  doubt,  the 
men  when  they  quitted  the  Army  ought  to 
be  sent  home;  but  there  would  be  great 
inconvenience  in  their  being  set  free  from 
military  restraint  until  they  reached  this 
country. 

The  CUuse  was  understood  to  be  post- 
poned. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to,  as  were 
the  schedule  and  the  preamble  of  the 
BiU. 

House  resumed. 


The  folUymng  Protest  was  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House  against  the  Army 
IService  Bill : — 

DlSSKVTIBICT — 

1.  Because  sti  attempt  to   introduce  limited 
aerrioe  was  flrtt  proposed  in  1718.    The  system, 
or  plan,  lasted  two  years,  and  was  abandoned 
from  its  total  failure.    It  was  tried,  however, 
again  in  1775,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
iTAT,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  its  operati'^ 
the  American  war.     In  later  periods- 
It  was  rc8orti*d  to  in  another  form  < 
limited  serrico ;  but  signally  and  coi 


appointed  the  expectations  that  were  fetmed  of 
the  measure  to  obtain  more  reomits  and  a  better 
class  of  men  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula  much  inconvenience  and  disorder  might 
have  arisen  but  ibr  the  foresight  and  preeaotioa 
of  the  Great  Commander — the  limited  mrrioB 
men  being  then  his  best  troops,  who  had  served 
seven  or  eight  years,  and  who  had  a  right  to  their 
discharge;  and  had  not  very  large  bounties  been 
given  they  might  have  been  lost  to  the  Army, 
and  their  loss  would  have  been  most  &tal. 

2.  Because  whilst  it  is  most  desirable  to  adopt 
erery  possible  measure  for  improving  the  com- 
forts, and  the  social  and  the  moral  conditions  of 
our  soldiers,  it  is  highly  injudicious  and  inexpe- 
dient to  attempt  experiments  (which  are  aTowed 
as  such),  and  which  experiments  may  tend  to  shake 
the  good  feelings  now  existing,  and  the  diaeipUne 
hitherto  prevaHing  in  the  British  Army,  which 
never  at  any  moment  in  history  stood  higher  for 
its  warlike  achievements  and  admirable  con- 
duct. 

8.  Because  while  it  is  admitted  from  the 
very  highest  authority  that  the  old  soldiers  of  the 
British  Army  give  to  it  all  its  perfection  and 
matchless  excellence,  it  is  nmnifest  that  the  pre- 
sent Army  Service  Bill  presents  a  risk,  and  dfrra 
an  occasion,  of  losing  the  very  men,  who,  after 
their  service  of  ten  years,  beoome  the  most  tbIo- 
able,  and  who  still  may  be  in  the  prime  of  life— 
from  thirty  to  forty — for  all  purposes  of  hard 
fatigue  and  militaiy  service.  It  is  therefore 
highly  impolitic  to  hasard  this  experiment,  and 
&r  moTQ  judicious  to  retain  the  present  rsgnla- 
tions,  which  allow  all  soldiers,  under  a  most  libe- 
ral plan,  and  with  good  characters,  to  receive 
their  discharge  by  the  recommendation  of  their 
ofBoers  and  the  decision  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chiof. 

4.  Because,  as  has  been  dearly  and  vnaa* 
swerably  shown,  great  inconvenience  must  result 
to  our  colonial  service  from  the  plan  now  pro- 
posed ;  and  especially  in  the  minntin  of  erery  re- 
gimental arrangement.  If  men  had  six  or  eight 
months  to  serve,  and  were  ordered  oat  to  India, 
that  circumstance  might  occasion  a  degree  of  dia- 
content  among  them.  The  Army  in  the  East,  as 
has  been  ably  shown,  presents  many  further  ob- 
structions to  the  eligibility  of  this  measure;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  when  it  shall  be  in  full  opem- 
tion,  and  one-tenth  annually  of  73,000  men  (ovr 
average  force  serving  in  the  colonies)  shall  be  en- 
titled to  discharge,  and  must  be  brought  home,  to 
make  frequent  relieft  of  corpe,  at  great  difleulty 
and  inconvenience. 

*'  Finally,  because  the  Government  mnat  either 
have  a  most  extraordinary  oonlMeDoe  in  them- 
selves, or  expect  an  unlimited  conftdenee  from 
others,  if  they  imagine  that  a  measure  of  such 
magnitude,  sanctioning  changes  so  hatardous  and 
on  such  frncifiil  theories,  and,  above  all,  againai 
the  opinions  of  nine-tenths  of  the  British  Anny, 
can  be  carried  into  effect  without  stronger  and 
more  cogent  reasons  than  have  hitherto  been  ad- 
vanced by  them  for  these  new  experiments  nnder 
their  Army  Service  Bill  in  the  British  Army. 

Vakb  LonDonsasT. 
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not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  raising  any  ob- 
jection to  proceeding  with  the  Bill  at  the 
stage  to  which  it  had  now  attained;  bnt  he 
begged  to  draw  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  effect  which  this  measure  was  likely 
to  have  on  the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  in  Ireland.  He  be- 
lieved, that  not  merely  their  interest  but 
their  actual  existence  must  depend  on  the 
alteration  of  this  Bill.  He  would  beg  to 
state  to  their  Lordships  the  substance  of  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  a  clergy- 
man of  the  diocese  of  Lismore,  who  had 
been  for  thirty  years  the  incumbent  of  a 
parish  in  which  the  tithe  rent-charge  was 
194Z.  a  year.  That  income  was  payable 
half-yearly,  in  May  and  November;  and  it 
was  stated  in  the  letter  that  the  poor-rate 
in  the  electoral  division  under  the  tempo- 
rary Act  was  lOf.  lOd,  for  the  half  year. 
The  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
rev.  gentleman  would,  if  such  a  rate  was 
continued,  be  left  without  a  single  farthing 
of  income  to  pay  his  curate,  or  for  the  sup- 
port of  his  family.  He  believed  that  that 
was  not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  hardship 
to  which  clergymen  would  be  subjected. 
But  their  Lordships  could  not  imagine  what 
would  be  the  operation  of  the  Bill  unless 
they  ascertained  the  actual  amount  of 
charge  upon  each  electoral  division.  He 
believed  the  operation  of  the  measure 
would  be  such  as  their  Lordships  had  no 
idea  of.  He  thought  it  would  be  found  to 
include  everything  that  was  most  objec- 
tionable in  the  endowment  of  the  Irish 
clergy,  together  with  everything  that  was 
objectionable  in  the  voluntary  system. 
Not  that  he  would  have  it  supposed  that  he 
objected  to  the  principle  of  endowment  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  He  wished 
their  Lordships  had  the  wisdom  to  endow 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland.  It 
was  a  measure  most  needed,  and  it  was  one 
which  they  must  pass  at  last.  The  next 
point  to  which  he  would  call  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  was  the  necessity  that  they 
should  see  the  consequences  of  the  Bill 
before  them,  as  well  as  of  the  temporary 
measure  of  relief,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
elective  franchise  in  Ireland.  They  should 
recollect,  that  the  fact  of  receiving  relief 
disfranchised  the  recipient.  By  the  words 
of  an  Act  still  in  force,  it  was  declared 
that  relief  given  to  a  militiaman  should  not 
disfranchise  him,  provided  he  at  the  time 
was  engaged  in  actual  service,  thereby 
conveying  the  inference,  or  rather  more 
than  an  inference,  that  if  ho  had  not  been 
in  actual  service  at  the  time  of  receiving 


relief  he  would  have  been  disfranchised. 
By  the  Reform  Act,  also,  it  was  provided 
that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to  register 
as  a  voter  who  should  have  received  relief 
at  any  time  during  the  twelve  months 
preceding  registration.  In  considering 
that  question,  it  should  not  be  said  that  it 
was  an  interference  with  the  privileges  of 
the  other  House.  He  knew  that  it  was; 
but  in  a  matter  like  that,  where  the  over- 
looking of  the  effects  might  cause  the  dis- 
franchisement of  the  great  body  of  electors 
in  Ireland,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  looked  to.  He  had  given  notice  that 
he  would  call  the  attention  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Ministers  to  the  question;  and  he 
wished,  through  the  medium  of  the  pub- 
licity which  the  proceedings  of  that  House 
received,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  to  it.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter which  ought  to  be  considered  at  once 
and  decided  on,  especially  on  the  eve  of 
a  general  election.  The  third  point  to 
which  he  would  direct  their  Lordships'  at- 
tention was  the  fact  that  he  did  not  think 
they  had  sufficiently  considered  the  effects 
of  the  Bill  upon  the  general  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country.  They  would 
legalize  by  it  the  collection  of  large  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  disperse  without  the  active  aid  of 
the  constabulary.  They  should  recollect 
that  large  bodies  of  distressed  people  as- 
sembled together  were  very  indiscriminate 
in  the  object  of  their  anger,  and  that  the 
very  persons  who  had  been  the  instru- 
ments of  relief,  and  the  channels  through 
which  the  munificence  of  Parliament  had 
flowed  to  the  Irish  poor,  had  been,  in 
many  instances,  objects  of  attack  and  ill 
usage.  They  should  remember  that  in  all 
cases  of  famine  and  riots  arising  from  dis- 
tress, in  every  part  of  the  world,  those 
riotings  had  led,  not  to  the  seizure  merely 
of  food  for  the  suffering  and  destitute,  but 
to  the  actual  destruction  of  those  provisions 
which  had  been  stored  for  their  necessities, 
through  the  infuriated  ignorance  of  the 
sufferers  themselves.  The  most  undivi- 
ded and  unenviable  responsibility  of  the 
measure,  as  it  stood,  rested  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty's advisers.  Had  the  Amendments 
proposed  in  that  House  been  adopted  and 
allowed  to  remain  a  part  of  the  Bill,  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  much  better; 
but  in  that  case,  if  it  had  failed  in  its  ope- 
ration, the  blame  would  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  Lords,  and  not  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Babl  of  WICKLOW,  if  he  could 
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landlord  ooold  deduct  from  tho  titha 
rent-cbargo  no  more  than  the  2Qi.,  tli»t 
being  the  whole  rent-charge  the  landlord 
would  actually  remaiil  liable  for,  and  be 
out  of  pocket  the  remabing  5*.  or  20«. 
as  the  rate  happened  to  be  25t.  or  40c. 
the  pouod.  So  that  there  waa  the  sd- 
□tage  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  that 
they  wOnld  receive  nothiog,  whilst  the 
landlord  would  recbire  bothlng  and  be 
minus  5i,  additional.  In  the  present  hopo- 
lesa,  helpless  condition  of  Ireland,  the 
clergy  had  nothing  to  complain  of.  With 
reganl  to  the  electoral  franchise,  whatcTcr 
might  be  the  result,  and  whether  the  whole 
of  the  Irish  constituencies  were,  aa  hii 
noble,  Friend  anticipated,  to  be  diafraa- 
cbiaed  or  not  by  the  operation  of  thia  mea- 
sure, be  hoped  to  heaT«i  their  !« rdahip« 
would  noTor  adopt  the  principle  of  having 
a  pauper  conatituency. 

Qarl  GR£Y  aaid,  that  that  was  th« 
third  time  on  which  the  Bill  had  been  dia- 
cussed ;  he  would,  therefore,  not  go  into 
any  of  the  questions  which  had  been  raiawl 
regarding  it,  further  than  to  proteat  against 
the  aseertion  of  the  noble  Earl  oppoaite; 
that  any  meaanre  bad  been  bron^t  into 
that  Honae  with  the  object  of  relie*ing 
English  towns  at  the  expense  of  Ire- 
land. Looking  at  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land only,  and  not  looking  to  the  state 
of  any  place  in  England,  he  was  connheed 
of  the  necessity  of  the  measure.  The 
pn^eition  had  been  made  for  Ireland  only, 
and  the  necessity  for  somcUiing  of  the 
kind  was  so  preasing  that  they  should  not 
shrink  from  its  adoption.  He  would  not  go 
into  the  other  queationa  that  had  beeil 
raiaed.  As  to  the  complaints  of  the  dei^. 


believe  the  operation  of  the  Bill  would  have 
the  same  elEect  as  that  produced  by  the 
Temporary  ReUef  Act,  would  think  it  one 
of  the  most  grievous  calamities  that  had 
ever  happened,  to  the  country.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  Amendments  which  be 
had  proposed  had  not  been  adopted;  but  he 
believed  there  were  sufficient  safeguards  in 
^e  Bill  already  to  prevent  those  minoua 
effects  to  the  clergy  which  hia  noble  Friend 
near  him  apprehended. 

The  Earl  of  LUCAN  made  a  few  ob- 
servations which  were  inaudible. 

The  Eabl  of  CLANCARTY  said,  there 
waa  thia  difference  between  the. temporary 
and  the  permanent  measure,  that  by  the 
Temporary  Relief  Act  relief  was  given  in 
food  only,  whereas  by  the  permanent  Act 
relief  was  to  be  given  out  of  the  workhouse 
in  money  as  well  as  food.  There  was,  be- 
sides, under  the  temporary  Act,  a  very 
Valuable  aid  given  to  private  benevolence, 
for  those  Bums  subscribed  by  voluntary 
contribution,  and  forwarded  to  the  relief 
committees,  were  met  by  equal  sums  con- 
tributed from  the  national  resources.  Un- 
der the  permanent  Act,  no  such  assistance 
would  be  given,  so  that  noble  Lords  need 
not  be  so  sanguine  as  to  its  operation.  He 
had  been  greatly  surprised  to  find,  by  a 
Bill  which  had  been  introduced  into  their 
Lordships'  House,  that  a  power  of  re- 
moving Irish  paupers  waa  to  he  given  to 
England  and  Scotland,  whilst  no  such 
power  of  removing  English  or  Scotch 
paupers  was  to  be  given  to  Ireland.  The 
measure  appeared  to  be  one  calculated  for 
the  relief  of  English  towns,  not  of  Irish 
distress. 

LoBD  BEAUMONT  believed  that  the 
whole  complaint  made  by  the  Irish  clergy 
regarding  the  operation  of  the  Bill  upon 
their  interests  waa,  that  they  were  to  be 
rated  upon  the  gross  amount  of  their  in- 
comes, and  not  upon  the  net  amount.  If 
tiiat  were  the  case — and  he  did  not  think 
thoy  were  under  any  other  peculiar  disad- 
vantage— their  position  would  be  this :  if 
the  whole  amount  of  the  poor-rates  for  the 
year  were  20(.  in  the  pouod,  the  clergy 
would  receive  just  nothing  for  themselves, 
the  whole  amoont  of  their  rent-charge 
being  absorbed ;  but  if  the  rates  should 
amoont  to,  say  25t.  in  the  pound,  during 

the  whole  course  of  the  year,  »' ' 

man  would  be  no  worse  off.  B 
the  landlord  ?  The  tenant  1 
to  deduct  one-half  the  pounda 
from  his  rent,  he  would  do  sc 
exceeded  40i.  in  th«  {K)Un< 


they  would  point  rather  to  the  neceasitv  for 
an  amendment  in  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act,  than  to  any  alteration  in  the  Bill  he- 
fore  their  Lordships.  And  aa  to  the  qnea- 
tion  of  the  franchise,  he  quite  agreed  with 
his  noble  Friend  behmd  him  in  ttiitiyiny 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  insanity  to  entt 
a  pauper  constituency.  The  other  matter* 
he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  enter  into. 
After  the  Bill  had  been  read  a  third  time, 
the  Amendments  might  be  disenseed  in 
their  proper  order;  and  he  therefore  tnwt- 
ed  their  Loidships  would  allow  the  third 
reading  t-  '  '       '  ■je. 

The  ■  HEADFORT  Mid. 

'hat  h  the  Bill  be  perva- 

nt,  hat  some  meaaw" 

^be  '  i  in  the  m^ 

''■  'woanie  he 

''  Vea  place 
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a  temporary  taieadure  would  be  compara- 
tively QselesB.  He  deprecated  the  depen- 
dence on  England  which  had  hitherto  taken 
place ;  but  he  felt  that  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  was  owing  to  England  for  the 
exertions  which  this  country  had  made  for 
the  relief  of  Ireland.  Even  the  repealer 
could  hardly,  after  what  had  taken  place, 
use  the  term  "  Saxon  "  as  a  word  of  re- 
proach. He  hoped  ail  sects  and  classes 
would  unite  to  carry  out  this  measure  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  Ireland  was 
determined  for  the  future  to  rely  upon  her- 
self for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  ^ple  of  that  country. 

Earl  FiTZWtLLIAM  could  not  agree 
with  the  anticipations  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess as  to  the  effect  of  this  Bill;  for  he 
was  cbnyinced  that  its  operation  would  be 
most  disastrous  to  Ireland.  Hardly  two 
noble  Lords,  whether  connected  altogether 
with  Ireland,  or  with  that  country  and 
England,  had  expressed  Similar  opinions  as 
to  the  probable  results  of  this  measure. 
He  did  not  agree  with  the  opinion  that 
the  responsibility  of  this  Bill  was  entirely 
to  rest  upon  Government;  but  he  felt  that 
great  responsibility  rested  on  them  for  not 
having  attended  to  the  doubts  of  those 
connected  with  Ireland,  and  also  with  hav- 
ing listened  with  too  willing  an  ear  to  the 
representations  made  to  them  elsewhere 
by  the  suggeston  of  such  a  measure;  al- 
though he  admitted  they  had  introduced 
some  improvements  into  it  in  that  House 
which  manifested  some  feeling  of  the  dan- 
ger they  feared  the  country  might  be  ex- 
posed to.  He  told  the  Government,  that 
House,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
Ireland  could  not  be  rescued  from  the 
abyss  into  which  she  had  fallen,  without 
the  continued  aid  and  assistance  of  Eng- 
land. He  did  not  stand  there  to  defend 
all  the  landlords  of  Ireland;  for  he  felt 
that  some  had  neglected  the  management 
of  their  estates,  and  had  allowed  the  pre- 
sent disastrous  state  of  things  to  grow  up; 
but  many  of  them  had  done  much  to  im» 
prove  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  was 
true,  according  to  the  Act  of  Elisabeth, 
that  not  the  land  alone  should  be  charge- 
able with  the  support  of  the  poor»  but  all 
property;  therefore,  he  regretted  that  such 
a  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  landed  gen- 
try of  Ireland  should  be  so  prominently 
put  forward;  but  he  believed  this  was  done 
to  such  an  extent,  as  it  was  flattering  to 
the  gentry  of  England.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  this  Act  could  not  be  carried 
out  for  a  twelvemonth;  but  if  a  new  Par- 


liament assembled  before  Christmas,  it 
would  have  to  make  most  serious  altera- 
tions in  it,  if  not  to  repeal  it. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRIC ARDE  felt 
how  painful  it  was  to  differ  from  one  for 
whom  he  entertained  such  feelings  of  re- 
gard as  he  did  fbr  his  noble  Friend  who 
had  just  sat  down.  He  thought  that  the 
large  majorities  by  which  that  Bill  had 
been  carried,  in  both  that  and  the  other 
House,  showed  how  general  the  feeling  was 
in  favour  of  it;  and  in  addition  to  this,  it 
had  received  the  support  of  some  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  the  country.  When 
such  complaints  were  made  against  the 
adoption  of  out-door  relief,  noble  Lords 
should  recollect  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
west  of  Ireland,  and  more  especially  in 
Mayo  and  Galway,  there  were  hardly  any 
workhouses,  and  even  in  those  the  poor 
could  liot  get  relief.  The  danger  did  not 
arise  from  the  out-^oor  belief,  but  from  the 
present  state  of  Mayo.  Those  who  had 
objected  to  this  Bill  hAd  not  pointed  out 
how  the  present  evils  could  be  remedied. 
He  did  not  believe  that  the  Bill  would  be 
attended  with  any  danger  to  Ireland,  al- 
though for  some  years  it  would  be  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  land.  In  the  fervent  hope 
that  it  would  relieve  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, he  should  give  his  cordial  support  to 
the  measure. 

The  Earl  of  MOUNTCASHEL  pro- 
tested against  the  Bill,  because  he  was 
confident  it  would  never  work  out  the  good 
effects  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministera  an- 
ticipated. He  was  certain  it  would  not, 
for  any  continuance  of  time,  prevent  the 
sufferings  that  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
now  enduring;  and  that  it  would  only  end 
in  producing  greater  evils  than  now  exist- 
ed in  that  country,  and  lead  to  the  entire 
ruin  of  the  farmers  and  ratepayers,  whose 
welfare  it  nevertheless  professed  to  protect. 
He  warned  their  Lordships  not  to  perse- 
vere with  this  measure;  for  if  they  hoped 
to  carry  it  by  compelling  the  people  to 
give  up  their  holdings,  whether  by  arbi- 
trary power  or  by  legal  means,  they  might 
depend  upon  it,  that,  however  peaceable 
the  people  might  be  for  a  time,  human 
nature  would  not  endure  oppression  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  and  they  might  expect  that 
ultimately  the  people  would  adopt  a  system 
very  different  from  that  of  mere  passive 
resistance. 

Lord  ABINGER  next  addressed  the 
House;  but  the  noble  Lord  was  quite  in- 
audible. 

Bill  read  3". 
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LoKO  MONTEAGLE  moyed  the  addi- 
tion, bj  waj  of  rider,  of  the  following 
clause : — 

"  And  whereas  the  payment  out  of  the  poor's 
rate  of  rents  due,  or  which  may  at  any  time  here- 
after become  due,  from  destitute  persons  receiving 
relief,  under  this  Act  or  the  herein-Arst-before  re- 
cited Act,  or  the  payment  of  wages  or  in  aid  of 
wages  to  such  persons  out  of  any  monies  which 
may  be  advanced,  raised,  or  expended  under  any 
Act  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in  Ireland, 
is  an  abuse  which  should  be  prohibited  by  law, 
and  punished:  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  to  any  board  of  guardians,  or 
relieving  officers,  or  any  persons  on  their  behalf, 
to  pay  to  any  destitute  person  receiving  relief  un- 
der this  or  the  hereinbefore  recited  Act,  any  sum, 
or  to  pay  for  the  account  or  advantage  of  such 
persons,  any  sum,  out  of  monies  advanced  or 
levied  fbr  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  in  satisfitc- 
tion  of  any  rent  for  which  destitute  persons  are  or 
may  be  liable,  or  in  aid  of  the  wages  of  labour 
which  such  destitute  person  is  receiving  or  en- 
titled to  receive  ;  and  that  if,  on  the  audit  of  the 
accounts  of  any  union,  it  shall  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  auditors  that  any  relief  shall 
have  been  given  contrary  to  this  enactment,  any 
sum  charg^  for  such  relief  shall  be  struck  out 
and  disallowed  from  the  said  accounts,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  now  provided  in  respect  to  any 
other  payment  made  contrary  to  law;  provided 
always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  pre- 
vent tiie  relieving  officer  from  giving  provisional 
relief  in  cases  of  urgent  necessity  in  lodging,  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  guardians  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided." 

EaiUi  grey,  while  approving  of  the 
object  of  the  clause,  considered  that,  as  it 
was  framed,  it  would  very  much  fetter  the 
administration  of  the  law  ;  for,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  stringent  terms  to  prevent 
abuse,  a  check  would  frequently  be  given 
to  the  granting  of  relief  in  cases  in  which 
it  was  proper  to  be  granted. 

Clause  negatived. 

Earl  GREY  moved  an  Amendment  on 
the  8th  Clau&o,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
render  it  imperative  on  a  child  to  support 
its  parents  in  the  same  way  as  is  provided 
in  the  English  Poor  Law. 

Earl  GREY  then  moved  an  Amend- 
ment on  Clause  10,  regulating  the  circum- 
stances under  which  persons  holding  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  should 
give  it  up  on  applying  for  relief,  and  ren- 
dering it  imperative  on  landlords  to  accept 
the  surrender  of  land  in  such  cases. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  ex- 
pressed  his  belief  that  the  provision  for  re- 
fusing relief  to  all  parties  who  might  hold 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land, 
until  they  should  have  given  up  their  hold- 
ings, could  not  be  bene^--*-"-  -'•^nried  into 
effect  during  the  prese  "^ency 

in  Ireland.    It  might  I  ^sert 


such  a  provision  in  the  Bill  if  Ireland 
in  a  normal  condition,  or  in  a  condition 
sembling  that  of  this  country;  bat  oqd* 
sidering  the  millions  of  persons  who  were 
at  present  in  a  state  of  absolute  destitutioa 
in  Ireland,  it  appeared  to  him  that  that 
provision  would  operate  moat  harshly,  and 
was  calculated  to  drive  great  masses  of  the 
people  to  a  state  of  desperation. 

Earl  GREY  deprecated  discussion  upon 
the  Bill  generally  while  a  particular  clause 
only  was  before  the  House;  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  clause,  as  amended,  would 
be  allowed  to  stand.  He  thought  they 
could  only  lay  down  a  general  principle* 
and  then  leave  to  the  discretion  and 
judgment  of  those  to  whom  they  intrusted 
the  administration  of  the  law  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  details.  He  was  afraid,  that 
if  justice,  in  the  opinion  of  their  Lordships, 
was  not  likely  to  be  done  to  the  partiea 
whose  interests  were  at  issue,  by  thia 
clause,  the  only  alternative  open  to  them 
was  to  strike  the  clause  out  of  the  Bill. 
He  had  already  stated,  on  a  former  even- 
ing, his  objection  to  such  a  coarse  as  this; 
and,  in  the  then  state  of  the  House,  he 
believed  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  take 
such  a  step. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  considered 
that  the  objections  urged  by  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  BUenborougfa)  weie 
purely  imaginary. 

After  some  conversation  the  Amend- 
ments were  agreed  to. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  then  moved  the 

clause  of  which  he  had  given  notice: — 

"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  lawliil  for  the  owner 
of  any  property  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  at 
an  annual  value  of  not  less  than  20/.,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  any  person  occupying  the 
same  by  which  the  said  tenant  shall  become  aloiM 
liable  for  all  the  rates  levied  vpon  such  property 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and  that,  after  having 
entered  into  such  arrangement,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  said  tenant  to  deduct  from  the  rent 
agreed  to  be  paid  by  him  for  such  property  any 
portion  of  the  sums  levied  upon  or  paid  by  him  on 
account  of  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor/' 

Earl  GREY  was  not  now  disposed  to 
express  any  decided  objection  to  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  this  clanse.  Such  a  vo- 
luntary agreement  as  that  proposed  might 
in  many  cases  in  Ireland  be  desirable;  but, 
under  present  circumstances,  and  alter  the 
Bill  had  progressed  to  this  stage,  the  Hooee 
of  Commons  would  probably  look  with  dia- 
''  *  such  a  clause,  and  might  con- 

introdoetion  wa«  "  :-^*^, 
'heir  privilege* 
^uaOf  alao,  u 
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time  the  Bill  would  require  reconsidera- 
tion,  when  the  principle  now  brought  for- 
ward might  be  most  appropriately  dis- 
cussed,  he  trusted  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  press  his  Motion. 

LoBD  MONTEAGLE  expressed  a  most 
decided  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessitj 
of  such  a  clause  as  this  to  the  good  work- 
ing of  the  measure.  The  only  objection 
was  that  of  the  technical  character  referred 
to  by  the  noble  Earl;  and  though,  if  he 
believed  that  the  introduction  of  this  or  of 
any  similar  clause  would  endanger  the  Bill, 
he  should  not  give  it  his  support,  he  should 
yet  feel  it  his  duty  to  vote  tor  the  Motion, 
should  it  be  pressed  by  his  noble  Friend. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  reminded  their  Lord- 
ships that  they  had  gone  through  this  Bill 
most  laboriously,  and  entreated  that  they 
would  now  let  it  pass  without  creating  any 
further  disturbance.  He  did  not  question 
the  importance  of  the  principle,  and  he 
would  say  nothing  now  of  the  value  of  the 
suggestion;  but,  after  the  intimation  given 
by  the  noble  Earl,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  resist  such  an  encroachment 
upon  their  privileges,  he  offered  his  humble 
but  most  earnest  advice  that  the  clause  be 
withdrawn. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  looked  upon 
this  as  the  most  important  clause  proposed 
to  be  introduced  since  the  Bill  had  been 
before  their  Lordships ;  but  if  the  measure 
could  in  any  way  be  endangered  by  their 
Lordships  assenting  to  such  an  Amend- 
ment, he  would  only  request  the  noble 
Lord  to  consent  to  its  withdrawal.  The 
remark  made  by  the  noble  Earl,  in  re- 
ference to  the  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  decisive.  The  clause  could 
not  possibly  come  into  operation,  were  it 
now  agreed  to,  for  two  or  three  years;  and 
within  that  time  it  was  not  impossible  the 
Bill  might  be  brought  under  the  revision 
of  Parliament. 

Lord  MONTEAGLE  said,  the  noble 
Lord  would  recollect  that  when  a  previous 
Poor  Law  was  under  consideration,  the 
Amendment  introduced,  while  the  Bill  was 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  was  consented  to  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  that  assembly  did 
not  consider  their  privileges  had  been  at 
all  invaded,  though  the  Amendment  was 
moved  under  circumstances  similar  to  the 

present. 

Lord  REDESDALE  would  not  press  a 
division,  if  the  Government  feared  that  the 
Bill  would  be  endangered,  or  that  the  pril 
vileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 


in  any  way  interfered  with  by  such  a 
clause. 

Earl  GREY  admitted  the  precedent  of 
1838,  quoted  by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Monteagle);  but  the  noble  Lord  was  aware 
tiiat  the  Amendment  had  received  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  of  Commons,  only 
after  much  difficulty,  and  a  great  deal  of 
debating  which  had  not  been  made  public. 
He  would  not  say  that  this  clause  would 
cause  the  rejection  of  the  Bill;  but  its  in- 
troduction would  undoubtedly  lead  to  this 
perplexity,  that  it  would  make  the  House 
of  Commons  the  more  unwilling  to  agree 
to  other  clauses  introduced  in  their  Lord- 
ships* House,  and  of  a  most  important  ten- 
dency. 

Clause  withdrawn. 

Earl  GREY  moved  an  Amendment  to 
the  16th  Clause,  to  enact  that  the  highest 
ratepayers  having  been  appointed  ex-officio 
guardians,  should,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  permitted  to  delegate  their 
authority  to  their  qualified  agents,  even 
though  such  agents  should  not  be  among 
the  highest  ratepayers. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Lord  ABINGER  moved  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  limiting  the  amount  of  the  rate 
to  be  levied  for  the  reUef  of  the  poor,  upon 
the  landlord  or  tenant,  or  both,  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  net  rent. 

Earl  GREY  opposed  it.  It  would  de- 
clare that  the  rate  for  the  relief  of  the 
most  extretne  case  of  destitution  should  in 
no  case  exceed  3«.  4d.  in  the  pound. 

Clause  negatived. 

The  Earl  of  CLANCARTY  asked  if  a 
measure  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy  in 
Ireland  would  be  brought  before  the  House? 
They  had  imposed  a  great  burden  on  pro- 
perty, and  he  thought  they  should  enact 
with  the  present  measure  a  Bill  for  check- 
ing vagrancy. 

Earl  GREY  concurred  with  the  noble 
Earl  that  a  Vagrancy  Act  should  accom- 
pany a  Poor  Law ;  a  Bill  with  this  object 
had  nearly  passed  its  final  stage  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  believed  with  the 
general  consent  of  all  parties ;  it  would 
soon  be  before  their  Lordships,  by  whom 
he  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  as  generally 
supported. 

Bill  passed. — House  adjourned. 

The  following  Protest  was  entered  on  the 
Journals  of  the  House  cigainst  the  Third 
Beading  of  the  Irish  Poor  Bill: — 

DlSSBlTTnilT — 

1.  Beoause  every  law,  giving  to  tiie  destitute 
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»  olaim  to  relief,  must  of  neoetnty  have  i^  ten- 
dency to  induce  amongst  the  objects  of  its  care, 
improvident  habits ;  and  this  tendency  is  increased 
in  more  than  an  equal  ratio,  as  the  range  of  ob- 
jects to  which  it  applies  is  enlarged,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  relief  extended. 

2.  Because  the  Irish  people  seem,  either  from 
natural  constitution  or  froo;  adventitious  circum- 
stances, peculiarly  prone  to  such  habits ;  and  to 
them  their  present  distress  may,  in  my  opmion, 
be  mainly  traced. 

3.  Because  the  tendency  of  this  Bill,  there- 
fore, is,  in  its  result,  rathe^  to  increase  than  to 
diminish  the  probability  of  the  recurrence  of  that 
distress. 

4.  Because  it  appears  that  there  is  in  Ireland 
»  great  want  of  the  machinery  neceasAry  lor  th9 
proper  administration  of  this  Uw. 

5.  Because  this  Bill  contemplates  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  out-door  relief,  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  experience  in  England,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  resist  the  pressure  which  is  at  times 
brouffht  to  bear  against  the  checks  imposed  by 
]aw  for  securing  the  wholesome  administration  of 
such  relief;  and  because  the  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  9th  and  10th  Victoria,  c.  107,  in 
Ireland,  proves  it  to  be  probable  that  the  difficulty 
there  will  be  still  greater ;  and,  if  those  oheckA 
are  once  broken  tlurough,  the  total  absorption  of 
the  property  of  the  country  and  the  entire  demo- 
ralisation of  the  people  will  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequence. 

6.  Because  this  Bill,  intended  to  efbct  a  com- 
plete and  lasting  change  in  the  habits  a^d  manners 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  avowedly  an  experiment, 
admitted  by  all  to  oe  a  difficult,  and  characterized 
by  9ome  of  its  supporters  as  a  doubtful  and  ha- 
zardous one,  has  been  brought  in  and  passed  under 
the  excitement  of  a  grievons,  accidental,  and  tem- 
porary calamity,  which  precludes  its  reoeiving 
that  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration  whiob 
so  important  a  measure  demands. 

t.  Because  it  is  notorious  that  the  desire 
generally  manifested  for  a  Bill  of  this  natore  has 
had  its  origin  in  the  inconvenience  resulting  from 
this  accidental  and  temporary  calamity,  the  con- 
sequent influx  into  England  of  destitute  Ii'ish 
fiimilies ;  and  is  suggested  not  so  much  by  the 
hope  that  it  will  benefit  the  people  of  Ireland,  as 
in  the  expectation — which  I  believe  will  turn  out 
to  be  quite  fitUacious — that  it  will  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  similar  inconvenience. 

8.  Because,  therefore,  I  consider  this  Bill  in 
itself  objectionable ;  not  calculated  to  ameliorate 
the  con<Ution  of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  incapable 
of  being  satisCMtorily  administered ;  likely  to  be 
destructive  to  property  and  dangerous  to  the 
independence  of  the  poor  in  Ireland  ;  introduced 
and  passed  at  an  unfit  time  and  without  due  con- 
sideration ;  and,  though  called  for  by  the  people 
of  £ngland,  called  for  on  erroneous  grounds. 

R4DK0B, 

MowTKAOLZ,  of  Brandon. 
For  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  reasons, 

FiTZWILUAM. 
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Ml injTia.1  Public  Bii.ia— !•  Poor  Renoval  Act 
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■aeei   Losa  *?iwiiHtM :  StoA  in  Tnde 
Higbifsy  Rstci. 

£0*  Westminster  and  pert  of  Middlesex  Sewen. 

Jfe/prf0tf.— Javeoile  Ofltedens  TraiMrcnoos  of 
(Scoiland)t  HedUMe  Sccuritiei  for  Debt  (SeollsaA) ; 
Burgage  Tenure  (Scotlaiid):  Crown  Chsrtfrs  (Sootlapd); 
Cemeteries  Clauses. 
PariTiovs  PaiSBirrsa.  By  tke  Cbaneellar  of  the  ■■cli»> 
quer  and  other  bon.  Members,  from  several  plaeca.  ^ 
Regulating  the  Qualification  of  Chemists  and  DruggisCa. 
—  By  Mr.  (3.  Hope^  ftom  Southampton,  and  from  tha 
Pariah  of  Saint  Olave,  Southvark*  la  tevoar  of  Hm 
Health  of  Towns  BilU~By  Mr.  Beckett,  from 
for  Alteration  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill;  and 
the  Highways  BIIL— By  Sir  De  L.  Evau  and  other 
Members,  from  aeveral  ptoeca,  in  fiivour  of  tke  Medtaal 
R^istxatJop  and  Medical  Law  Amendment  BilL— By  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  from  Persons  asseuibBin 
for  PubHe  Worship  in  Haley  Hill  Chapel.  In  Northowvam. 
near  Halilkz.  for  the  Suppression  o(  PromianMms  Inl«w 
courses — By  Mr.  GUI,  from  the  Corporation  of  the  Guar- 
dians of  the  Poor  of  the  Town  of  Plymouth,  wiycwfiaf 
the  Punishment  of  Vagrants,  4re.  (Ireland)  BUL— By 
Lord  fL  Bruce,  flrom  Marlborou^,  for  Akcalkn  of  thv 
Law  of  Settlement. 

THE  DERBY  DAT— ADJOURNMENT- 

Lord  Q.  BENTINCK,  who  had  on  the 
Paper  a  notice  of  Motion,  "  That  the  Houa« 
at  its  rising  4o  adjourn  till  Thurt4aj» 
then  rose  and  said»  Sir,  for  more  thi 
half  a  century  the  Derhj  day  has  beea  » 
recognised  holiday. 

Mr.  QUME  sDoke  to  order.  Th«  notioe 
of  the  nohle  Lord  stood  No.  18  on  the  P%- 
per,  and  tl^ere  was  no  reason  why  the 
Derhy  should  have  preference  in  the  Houae 
over  eyerything  else. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  It  is  usual  to  toka 
early  in  the  eyening  Motions  respecting  the 
adjournment  of  ^he  House. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  Standing  Order  ["Chair, 
chair!**]  entitling  any  hon.  Member  at  any 
time  to  interrupt  the  business  of  the  House 
by  a  Motion  respecting  its  adjournment  al 
its  rising. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  practice  has  al- 
ways been  to  take  these  Motions  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  early  in  the 
evening,  for  the  couYenience  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, because  they  cannot  otherwise  tell 
on  what  day  the  House  will  sit,  and  might 
not  know  for  what  days  to  fix  Motions. 

House  at  its  rising  to  adjourn  till  Thurs- 
day. 

LORD  LIEUTENANT  OF  rRELAND— DEATH 
OF  THE  EARL  OF  BESBOROVGU. 

Mr.  HUME  asked  whether  the  Oorera- 
ment  had  made  arrangements  for  filling  «p 
the  vacant  office  of  Lord  Lieutenaat  of 
Ireland?  It  was  important  that  it  shoaU 
be  known  as  soon  as  possible  what  was  ia* 
tended  to  be  done  with  regard  te  that 
office. 
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Lord  J.  RUSSELL,  who  evidently 
spoke  under  deep  emotion,  said :  Perhaps 
the  House  will  permit  me,  in  answering 
that  question,  to  express  the  grief  which 
we,  and  the  Sovereign  we  have  the  honour 
to  serve,  have  felt  at  the  melancholy  loss 
the  country  has  sustained,  in  the  death  of 
a  nohleman,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of 
Ireland,  whose  clear  judgment,  whose  con- 
ciliatory qualities  were  so  well  adapted  to 
soften  animosities  which  have  long  heen 
the  bane  of  that  country,  and  to  point  the 
way  to  her  future  improvement.  Sir, 
having  said  these  few  words  with  respect 
to  the  calamity  that  has  occurred,  I  will 
tell  the  hon.  Member  who  has  asked  this 
question,  that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  thought  it  their  duty  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  immediately  to  fill  up  the  office  of 
Lord  Lieutenant,  which  has  thus  become 
vacant.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  with  respect  to 
the  general  nature  of  that  office  with  re- 
spect to  the  policy  of  maintaining  it  for 
any  length  of  time  as  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  are 
clearly  and  unanimously  of  opinion  that 
the  present  circymstances  of  Ireland  do 
not  aiilmit  of  such  a  change  of  authority 
as  would  be  necessarily  affected  by  the  le- 
gislative measures  which  would  have  to  be 
introduced  on  a  change  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  Government  of  Ireland  is  ad- 
ministered. We  have,  therefore,  thought 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  advise  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  fill  up  the  office  of  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant. I  do  not  intend,  during  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament,  to  introduce  any 
measyre  by  which  an  alteration  may  be 
made  in  the  constitution  of  that  authority. 
We  have  felt,  in  commg  to  this  determina- 
tion upon  our  own  responsibility,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  present 
Government  of  Ireland. 

MR.  MOTT. 

Mr.  FERRAND,  seeing  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bolton  in  his  place,  begged  to 
give  him  notice  that  on  Friday  he  (Mr. 
Ferrand)  would  put  a  question  to  him  re- 
lating to  the  positive  contradiction  given 
on  the  previous  evening  by  the  Home  Se- 
cretary to  the  solemn  declaration  made  in 
that  House  by  the  late  Home  Secretary, 
who  had  said  that  Mr.  Mott  had  been  dis- 
missed from  his  office  of  assistant  poor- 
law  commissioner  for  conduot  with  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bolton  was  acquainted, 
that  hon.  Member  having  stated  on  the 


28th  of  January  last  that  he  understood 
that  declaration  to  be  sufficient  to  clear  his 
character  as  a  Member  of  the  House  and 
with  his  constituents,  from  the  charge 
brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Mott. 

Dr.  BOWRING  would  rather  the  hon. 
Member  would  put  his  question  at  once, 
instead  of  postponing  it  to  Friday. 

Mr.  ferrand  would  then  ask  who- 
ther  the  hon.  Member  was  prepared,  after 
the  positive  contradiction  of  the  late  Home 
Secretary's  solemn  declaration,  to  take 
any  further  steps  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing his  own  character  and  the  character  of 
his  constituents  from  the  charge  made 
against  them  ? 

Dr.  BOWRING  did  not  know  in  what 
manner  his  character  was  involved  in  any- 
thing that  had  taken  place.  He  would 
just  recall  the  circumstances  to  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House.  He  (Dr.  Bowring) 
had  had  great  reason  to  complain,  and  so 
had  his  constituents,  of  certain  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Mott,  respecting  the  state  of 
Bolton;  he  (Dr.  Bowring)  did  complain 
both  publicly  and  privately;  but  when  he 
found  that  Mr.  Mott  was  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
that  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  assistant  com- 
missioner, and  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Dorchester  (Sir  J.  Gra* 
ham),  on  one  occasion  had  stated  that  he 
(Dr.  Bowring)  was  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Mr.  Mott  was 
no  longer  employed  ^s  assistant  commis- 
sioner, he  (Dr.  Bowring)  took  for  granted 
that  this  was  a  recognition  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Mott  respect- 
ing the  state  of  Bolton.  He  (Dr.  Bowring) 
accepted  that  as  a  testimony  to  his  ve- 
racity; his  constituents  were  very  well  sa- 
tisfied with  the  general  results:  and  fur- 
ther than  that  he  had  really  no  explanation 
to  give. 

Sir  G.  grey  believed  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Ferrand)  had  assumed  that  he 
gave  on  the  previous  evening  a  solemn 
contradiction  of  the  previous  solemn  de* 
daration  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham).  He  (Sir  G.  Grey)  was  not 
aware  of  the  declaration  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  referred ;  but  what  he  (Sir  G. 
Grey)  had  stated  was,  that  he  hsui  been 
informed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
that  the  terms  used  in  the  notice  of  a  ques? 
tion  put  upon  the  Paper  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Ferrand)  for  the  previous  night 
were  not  correct;  that  Mr.  Mott  was  not 
dismissed  for  misconduct,  but  that  he  was 
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the  commisaiooer  who,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  retired. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  hoped  he  might  he 
allowed  to  confirm  the  precise  accuracy  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
last  addressed  the  House.  In  1844  there 
were  ten  assistant  poor-law  commission- 
ers; by  an  Act  of  Parliament  then  passed 
the  number  was  to  be  reduced  to  nine.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  Commissioners  to 
select  one  of  the  ten  to  retire;  and  they 
selected  Mr.  Mott.  He  was  not  dismissed, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  hon.  Member 
used  that  word  as  a  punishment  for  any 
offence;  but  in  making  a  selection  with  a 
view  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  then  ten 
assistant  commissioners,  the  circumstance 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  (Dr.  Bowring) 
had  alluded  was  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  by  himself  (Sir  J.  Graham). 
On  the  whole  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  report  which  Mr.  Mott  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  state  of  Bolton,  and  that 
circumstance  did  weigh  in  the  selection 
they  made  of  Mr.  Mott,  by  which  he  ceased 
to  be  an  assistant  commissioner. 

SIR  C.  NAPIER. 

Admiral  BOWLES  rose  to  ask  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Admiralty  whether  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Marylebone  was 
appointed  to  command  the  experimental 
squadron  this  year  ?  and  if  so,  after  the 
Tory  strong  language  in  which  he  had  so 
publicly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
the  ships  constructed  by  Sir  W.  Symonds, 
he  was  considered  by  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty likely  to  be  an  impartial  judge  on  so 
important  an  occasion  ? 

Admiral  DUNDAS  answered,  that  Sir 
C.  Napier  had  been  so  appointed,  and  that 
the  Aamiralty  were  perfectly  certain  that 
he  would  do  his  duty,  as  he  always  had 
done. 

THE  USE  OF  FLOUR  IN  CALICOES. 

Mr.  FERRAND  rose  to  put  a  question 
of  which  he  had  given  notice.  As  it  was 
calculated  that  183,120,000  lbs.  weight  of 
the  best  flour  was  annually  used  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  dressing  the  warps  for 
weaymg,  besides  an  immense  quantity  for 
the  purpose  of  daubing  cottons  with  flour 
paste  to  defraud  the  public,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whe- 
ther he  would  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  flour  for  such  purposes  ?  Very 
strong  opinions  had  been  expressed  on  the 
subject  by  the  working  population;   and 


having  received  the  calculations  on  which 
he  proceeded  from  a  person  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  he  had  every 
reason  to  consider  them  as  perfectly  cor- 
rect. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  replied,  that  he 
would  not  bring  in  a  Bill  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. 

COMBINATIONS  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

Mr.  T.  DUNCOMBE  rose  to  call  the  at- 
tention  of  the  House  to  a  petition  of  seve* 
ral  inhabitants  of  Sheffield  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Overend.  This  gentleman 
was  a  medical  man  in  great  and  extensive 
practice  at  Sheffield;  and  he  hoped,  for  the 
sake  of  his  patients,  that  his  prescriptions 
were  better  than  his  law.  Whenever  this 
gentleman  was  called  on,  in  his  capacity  of 
magistrate,  to  adjudicate  between  employ- 
ers and  employed,  it  might  be  by  accident, 
but  it  was  found  that  he  invariably  gave 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  employers.  The 
workmg  men  of  Sheffield  were  extremelj 
attached  to  what  were  called  trade  unions. 
Mr.  Overend  took  a  very  diflferent  view 
from  them  on  this  subject;  and  whenever 
a  case  of  that  kind  arose,  Mr.  Overend  was 
always  sent  for.  It  happened  in  the  pre- 
sent case  that  a  sword  manufiicturer  and 
three  of  his  men  had  a  dispute  as  to  the 
employment  of  two  persons  named  Poole 
and  Allen.  Mr.  Newfold  admitted  that 
the  men  conducted  themselves  with  civility, 
though  that  gentleman  had  used  some 
warm  expressions  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Overend,  the  magistrate,  was  sent  for  to 
adjudicate.  Though  other  business  was 
going  on  before  the  other  justices,  this 
gentleman,  who  was  celebrated  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  bearing  on  those 
combinations,  said,  immediately  on  taking 
his  place,  "  We'll  go  on  with  your  ease 
now.*'  When  the  case  concluded,  he  sen* 
tenced  the  men  to  three  months*  imprison- 
ment and  hard  labour.  On  an  appeal, 
however,  the  conriction  was  set  aside. 
Now,  everybody  was  liable  to  error;  bat 
the  ifact  as  regarded  Mr.  Overend  was, 
that  most  of  his  convictions  had  been 
quashed.  The  first  design  of  the  artificers 
was  to  memoralize  the  Secretary  of  Stale 
to  have  him  dismissed;  but  it  was  after- 
wards thought  better  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  subject  in  the  present 
form.  They  had  no  complaint  against  any 
of  the  magistrates  but  Mr.  Overend.  Th^ 
did  not  believe  his  judgments  were  impar- 
tial, and  thev  prayed  the  House  to  pnrteet 
them  from  his  decisions  in  futore.    The 
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best  remedy  for  their  complaints  was  to 
appoint  a  stipendiary  magistrate  for  Shef- 
field, as  in  all  the  other  large  manufacturing 
towns,  and  to  send  there  a  man  removed 
from  all  local  and  trade  prejudice.  Such 
was  the  practice  with  regard  to  Liverpool 
and  Manchester;  and  he  thought  Sheffield, 
where  there  had  been  and  were  combina- 
tions on  both  sides,  masters  and  workmen, 
should  be  governed  by  the  same  rule.  If 
those  men  had  been  poor  and  unfriended, 
they  would  have  had  to  suffer  this  injustice. 
As  it  was,  he  believed  it  had  cost  them 
501.  to  have  this  appeal,  which  had  fortu- 
nately relieved  them.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  for  a  return  of  con- 
victions in  Sheffield,  specifying  the  date 
and  names  of  the  convicting  magistrates, 
the  nature  of  the  sentences,  &c.,  in  such 
case. 

Sir  G.  grey  had  no  objection  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member;  but  he  could 
not  help  regretting  that  he  had  thought 
proper  to  accompany  it  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  character  of  the  gentleman  in 
question  which  might  not  be  quite  justi- 
fiable, for  he  felt  bound  to  state  that  the 
representations  which  had  been  made  to 
him  differed  very  widely  from  those  of  the 
hon.  Member  with  respect  to  the  town  of 
Sheffield.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the 
opinions  he  expressed  in  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  trades'  unions  would  go  forth  on 
his  behalf  to  the  people  of  that  town;  for 
though  any  person  might  become  a  mem- 
ber of  those  unions,  he  became  liable  to 
the  law  if  he  attempted  to  intimidate 
others,  or  to  combine  with  the  members  of 
them  for  illegal  purposes.  He  was  assured 
that  a  fearful  system  of  intimidation  exist- 
ed in  Sheffield,  under  which  the  magis- 
trates were  obliged  to  act  in  circumstances 
of  great  difficulty  and  much  peril ;  and  he 
felt  bound  to  state  that  no  official  state- 
ment had  been  addressed  to  him,  or  any 
communication  made  respecting  Mr.  Over- 
end,  except  in  terms  of  commendation  of 
his  character  and  ability.  He  was  aware, 
in  this  particular  instance,  that  the  convic- 
tion haa  been  quashed;  but  he  was  assured 
that  Mr.  Overend  acted  under  the  best  le- 
gal advice  on  the  occasion,  and  took  the 
greatest  pains  in  forming  his  opinion,  and 
fie  knew  that  as  soon  as  notice  had  been 
given  of  the  hon.  Member's  intention  to 
bring  this  subject  before  the  House,  seve- 
ral petitions  and  memorials  were  presented 
in  consequence  —  one  very  numerously 
signed  by  most  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
thought  it  but  right  and  just  that  these 
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memorials  should  also  be  laid  before  the 
House,  and  would  therefore  offer  no  oppo- 
sition to  the  Motion  for  producing  them. 

Mr.  E.  B.  DENISON  said,  he  knew 
Mr.  Overend,  and  could  safely  say  he  was 
a  very  useful  and  honourable  man,  who  had 
an  exceedingly  onerous  duty  to  perform, 
and  performed  it  ably  and  fairly.  The 
town  of  Sheffield  was  afflicted  with  a  sys- 
tem of  combination  which  brought  the 
employer  and  employed  into  a  state  of 
constant  variance.  With  respect  to  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  opposite,  he 
would,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Overend,  ask  the 
leave  of  the  House  to  append  to  his  Mo- 
tion the  memorials  which  had  been  pre- 
sented from  Sheffield.  The  hon.  Member 
had  been  somewhat  wrongly  informed  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Overend,  for  he  stated  that 
all  his  convictions  had  taken  place  single- 
handed,  or  at  least  conveyed  that  impres- 
sion to  the  House.  The  fact  was,  now- 
ever,  that  every  one  of  them  had  been 
given  in  company  with  other  magistrates. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER vindicated  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Overend,  and  declared  him  to 
be  a  gentleman  who  had  devoted  himself  to 
his  duty  under  great  difficulties,  and  had 
made  the  most  meritorious  exertions  to 
discharge  it. 

Mr.  J.  S.  WORTLEYsaid,  Mr.  Overend 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
profession  in  the  north  of  England,  and 
was  one  of  the  ablest,  best,  most  conscien- 
tious, and  most  efficient  magistrates.  Mr. 
Overend  was  called  upon  to  act  as  a  ma- 
gistrate not  engaged  in  trade.  The  Act 
under  which  the  convictions  took  place  ex- 
cluded persons  connected  with  trade  from 
acting  in  a  judicial  capacity.  One  convic- 
tion was  actually  quashed  because  the  col- 
league of  Mr.  Overend  was  a  merchant 
exporting  scissors,  and  therefore  disquali- 
fied as  a  magistrate  under  the  Act.  Every 
one  of  the  convictions  quashed  had  been 
so  on  the  ground  of  informality.  In  such 
cases  it  was  not  the  magistrate  who  was  at 
fault.  Mr.  Overend  had  received  addreses 
from  all  the  public  bodies  in  Sheffield  of 
any  consequence,  including  the  mayor  and 
corporation,  the  Master  Cutler  and  the  cor- 
poration of  Cutlers,  the  clergy,  and  from 
2,000  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
— a  fact  which  showed  the  high  apprecia- 
tion in  which  his  merits  as  a  magistrate 
were  held  in  that  town.  He  had  no  inten- 
tion of  entering  into  details  connected  with 
this  subject;  but,  if  he  were  to  do  so,  he 
could  present  a  picture  of  the  state   of 
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things  in  Sheffield  which  was  actually 
frightful,  and  which  would  he  sufficient  to 
shake  the  opinion  of  even  the  hon.  Memher 
opposite  (Mr.  Duncomhe)  himself.  It  would 
he  enough  to  say,  that  a  peculiar  class  of 
offences  had  reached  such  a  height  there 
— ^he  alluded  to  the  destruction  of  property 
hy  gunpowder — that  it  was  found  necessary 
hy  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  hehind  him 
(Sir  J.  Graham),  when  Home  Secretary, 
to  introduce  a  specific  measure  for  sup- 
pressing the  practice.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  placard  which  had  heen  issued  on 
the  morning  following  one  of  these  of- 
fences, ofiering  a  reward  of  1,0002.  for  the 
detection  of  the  offender;  hut  it  produced 
no  effect:  it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain 
any  evidence  respecting  it.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances it  required  a  man  of  vigour 
and  courage  to  dare  to  act  as  a  magistrate 
on  such  occasions;  and  Mr.  Ovcrend  was  a 
man  of  courage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
man  of  moderation.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  would  repeat  the  ad- 
vice which  he  had  given  the  workmen  to- 
night elsewhere;  for  he  had  great  influence 
with  the  people  of  Sheffield,  and  such  ad- 
vice coming  from  him  would  do  great  good. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  placard  in  which 
that  hon.  Member's  name  was  mentioned 
as  president  of  a  trades*  union  society;  and 
the  hon.  Member  could  hardly  conceive  the 
countenance  which  his  name  gave  to  such 
a  society.  He  assured  the  House  that  the 
consequence  of  the  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  Sheffield  between  masters  and 
workmen  was  deplorable  in  the  extreme. 
He  knew  a  case  where  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
tensive capital  intended  setting  up  an 
establishment  in  Sheffield  for  the  manu- 
facture of  engines  for  railroads;  but,  from 
the  terrible  state  of  society  which  he  found 
existing  there,  he  actually  left  the  town 
and  settled  elsewhere.  It  would  be  doing 
a  great  service,  therefore,  to  the  workmen, 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  would  use 
his  influence  with  them,  to  show  them  that 
such  conduct  as  he  had  referred  to  was 
doing  not  only  a  great  injury  to  the  town, 
but  to  the  trade  by  which  they  lived,  and 
to  themselves  and  families. 

Mr.  HENLEY  knew  nothing  of  the 
merits  of  the  case,  nor  any  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  it,  but  could  not  forbear  saying, 
he  was  surprised  at  the  course  taken  by 
Government  upon  it.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  made  a  short  speech,  but  a 
very  strong  one,  in  which  he  cast  out  very 
serious  imputations  against  a  gentleman 
holding  a  commission  of  the  peace.     He 


(Mr.  Henley)  should  have  thought  that  a 
court  of  law  would  have  been  the  proper 
place  to  investigate  this  charge,  or,  if  that 
were  too  tedious  or  too  distant,  that  the 
parties  should  have  applied  to  the  Crown, 
to  which  the  magistrates  constitntionaliy 
were  wont  to  look,  and  to  which  the  peo- 
ple turned  for  redress  in  cases  of  magis- 
terial misconduct.  That  course  was  not 
taken;  and  when  the  case  was  brought  be- 
f<^e  the  House,  the  Secretary  of  State 
said  there  was  no  wrong  done,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  and  at  the  same  time  submitted  to  a 
Motion  for  a  list  of  convictions  in  Sheffield, 
which  might,  after  all,  only  prove  that 
several  breaches  of  a  very  intricate  and 
difficult  Act  of  Parliament  had  been  com> 
mitted  by  the  magistrate.  There  was  no 
conviction  so  clear  that  a  man  might  not 
be  found  to  pick  a  hole  in  it;  but  the  Go- 
vernment in  this  case  sat  quietly  down, 
and  gave  the  magistrate  no  protection 
whatever.  This  course  was  a  direct  pre* 
mium  to  tempt  persons  to  make  that  House 
the  judge  in  matters  with  which,  according 
to  his  opinion,  the  House  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do. 

Mb.  H.G.WARD  remarked,  that  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Henley)  had  somewhat  mis- 
represented the  facts  of  the  case;  for,  al- 
though it  was  true  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  had  made  some  strong  state- 
ments respecting  Mr.  Overend,  on  tiie  other 
hand  an  almost  unanimous  testimony  had 
been  borne  in  his  favour.  As  one  of  the 
Members  for  Sheffield,  he  (Mr.  Ward)  had 
risen  to  say  that  he  entirely  concurred  in 
many  of  the  observations  which  had  fallen 
from  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  question  of  trades' 
unions  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  that 
the  Government  or  the  magistracy  could 
deal  with.  He  knew  that  in  Sheffield  there 
existed  a  strong  feeling  on  both  sides,  and 
that  there  were  faults  on  both  sides.  If 
ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  it  was  the 
duty  of  a  magistrate  to  show  exemplary 
patience  and  freedom  from  prepossession 
on  either  side,  it  was  a  case  in  which 
trades*  unions  were  concerned.  He  had 
risked  his  seat  in  his  attempts  to  brine 
home  to  the  working  classes  of  Sheffield 
the  injury  which  they  did  to  themselves  bj 
the  height  to  which  they  carried  thdr 
trades'  union  proceedings.  He  admitted 
that  there  were  cases  in  which  trades* 
unions  were  essential  to  the  working 
classes;  but  when  they  overstepped  the 
limits  of  moderation,  and  attempted  to 
carry  their  resolutions,  not  by  moral  Ibfte, 
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1)ut  by  influence  bordering  on  threats, 
wbich  were  always  followed  (altbougb  they 
could  not  be  traced)  by  acts  of  violence, 
they  inflicted  an  injury  on  the  working 
classes  generally  which  it  was  impossible 
to  estimate.  When  times  of  bad  trade 
came,  the  workmen  felt  this  themselves. 
One  of  their  resolutions,  for  instance,  was, 
that  no  employer  of  labbur  should  be  al- 
lowed to  make  choice  of  his  own  workmen, 
and  that  no  workman  should  be  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  employer.  When  trade 
was  good,  they  might  be  able  to  carry  this 
into  effect,  but  not  when  trade  was  bad. 
He  held  in  his  hand  an  advertisement  which 
had  lately  been  issued  by  the  table-knife 
grinders  of  Sheflield,  announcing  their  re- 
t  solution  to  abandon  this  rule  In  conse- 
quence of  the  present  state  of  trade.  He 
said  here,  as  he  had  said  in  Sheffield,  that 
the  practice  of  any  system  of  force  or  in- 
timidation was  destructive  of  all  proper 
subordination,  and  fraught  with  ruin  to  the 
trade  of  the  town.  He  knew  the  case  to 
which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Mr.  Wortley)  had  referred,  in  which  a 
man  intjended  to  invest  a  large  capital  in 
the  establishment  of  a  new  branch  of  trade 
in  Sheffield,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  idea  owing  to  the  spirit  of  combination 
which  prevailed.  He  believed  that  nothing 
but  a  bitter  lesson  would  bring  the  work- 
men to  their  senses  on  this  subject,  and 
show  them  the  evil  which  their  conduct 
was  calculated  to  inflict  upon  themselves. 
That  there  were  faults  on  the  part  of  the 
roasters  as  well  as  of  the  men  he  freely 
admitted;  and  he  only  hoped  that  both 
parties  would  follow  out  the  principle  which 
had  been  so  properly  inculcated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury,  that  neither  of  them 
had  a  right  to  interfere  in  anything  except 
by  moral  influence. 

Mr.  PARKER  concurred  in  lamenting 
the  injury  done  to  trade  by  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  relations  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  employed,  and  in  ezpress- 
mg  a  hope  that  a  better  feeling  would  soon 
prevail. 

Mr.  T.  buncombe  assured  the  House 
that  the  sentiments  he  had  uttered  that 
night  with  respect  to  trades'  unions,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  workmen  towards  their 
employers,  he  invariably  inculcated  in  their 
presence.  The  very  placard  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  S.  Wortley) 
had  exhibited  to  the  House,  related,  he 
believed,  to  the  National  Association  of 
United  Trades,  which  was  no  doubt  a  con- 
centration of  trades'  unions,   acting  by 


means  of  a  central  committee,  but  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  create  a  good  under- 
standing between  workmen  and  their  em« 
ployers,  and  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
strikes;  so  that  if  the  object  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  to  put  down  strikes, 
he  could  not  do  better  than  to  encourage 
that  association.     So  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, that  association  should  never  have 
recourse  to  any  such  mischievous  practices 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  described. 
He  must  say  that  it  was  not  quite  right  to 
prejudice  the  case  which  he  had  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  by  referring 
to  the  explosions  and  other  diabolical  out- 
rages which  had  occurred    in   Sheffield* 
The  three  men  to  whom  he  had  referred 
were  totally  unconnected  with  proceedings 
of  that  sort.     He  begged  to  say  also  that 
if  the  House  wanted  to  put  down  secret 
conspiracies   and  dangerous  combinations 
among  workmen,  they  should  endeavour  to 
give  them  confidence  in  the  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.     The  very  diffi- 
culty which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
referred  to,  of  finding  magistrates  to  act  in 
Sheffield,  showed  the  necessity  of  appoint- 
ing a  stipendiary  magistrate  for  that  town. 
There   should,   in  fact,  be  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  in  every  town  with  a  popula- 
tion above  a  certain  amount,  say  8,000  or 
10,000. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

RAILROAD  BILLS  IN  THE  PRESENT 

SESSION. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  BXCHE- 
QUER  then  rose  to  move  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  Select  Committee — 

'*  To  consider  whether  it  is  expedient  that  any 
measures  should  be  adopted  for  suspending  further 
proceedings  in  all  or  any  of  the  Railroad  Bills  in 
the  present  Session,  and  for  enabling  the  parties, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  proceed  with  the 
same  in  a  future  Session  of  Parliament ;  and  also, 
whether  it  is  advisable  that  any  future  provisions 
should  be  made  in  the  Standing  Orderft  of  this 
House  relative  to  Bills  for  the  construction  of 
Railroads  ;  and  to  report  their  opinion  thereupon 
to  the  House  from  time  to  time." 

He  apprehended  there  would  he  no  opposi- 
tion to  this  resolution.  He  had  heen  in 
communication  with  various  parties  con- 
nected with  the  railway  interest  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  found  that  they  had  no  objection 
to  the  proposal,  and  therefore  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the 
House  with  any  statement  in  moving  its 
adoption.  It  would  be  observed  that  he 
had  worded  the  resolution  in  very  general 
terms.  With  respect  to  the  first  point, 
namely,  as  to  suspending  further  proceed-    . 
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iogs  on  Railway  Bills  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion, his  own  view  was  that  a  permissiye 
power  only  should  be  given  to  parties  to 
suspend  proceedings  at  a  certain  stage,  and 
to  proceed  with  the  same  in  a  future  Ses- 
sion; but  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  limit  the  reference  to  the  Committee  to 
this  point,  but  Jiad  left  it  quite  general. 
With  reference  to  the  second  point,  as  to 
whether  it  were  advisable  that  any  further 
provisions  should  be  made  in  the  Standing 
Orders  relative  to  the  Railway  Bills,  he 
thought  it  right  that  some  further  securities 
should  be  taken  to  provide  that  none  but 
bond  fide  concerns  should  be  admitted  to 
the  chance  of  obtaining  Parliamentary 
powers.  He  thought  it  no  less  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  railways  than  of  the  public  that 
some  further  regulations  should  be  made 
on  this  subject.  He  begged,  therefore,  to 
move  the  resolution  of  which  he  had  given 
notice. 

Mr.  HODGSON  HINDE  said,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  give  the  acquiescence 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  |seemed  to 
expect  would  be  so  generally  accorded  to 
the  Motion;  but,  before  he  noticed  his  ob- 
jections to  the  Motion  itself,  he  had  to 
complain  of  the  short  notice  which  had 
been  given  to  the  House  on  a  subject  of 
BO  much  importance.  In  the  case  of  a 
Motion  which  affected  capital,  proposed  to 
be  invested  in  railways  to  the  extent  of 
100,000,000{.,  he  thought  that  an  interval 
of  one  or  two  days  should  have  been  al- 
lowed to  hon.  Members  to  prepare  an 
Amendment,  if  they  thought  proper.  He 
approached  the  subject  under  great  disad- 
vantage; but  he  had  so  strong  a  feeling  on 
it  that  he  did  not  think  he  should  be  doing 
his  duty  if  he  did  not  move  an  Amend- 
ment, and  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
he  had  brought  forward  the  Motion  after 
consultation  with  several  gentlemen  deeply 
interested  in  railroads.  He  believed  he 
knew  who  those  gentlemen  were ;  he  be- 
lieved they  were  three  gentlemen  largely 
connected  with  railways,  whose  names 
were  on  this  Committee,  and,  as  their  in- 
terest obviously  was  to  have  as  many  new 
schemes  strangled  as  possible,  he  could 
easily  understand  how  they  should  have  so 
readily  approved  of  this  Motion.  To  con- 
sult them  on  the  subject  was  like  consult- 
ing the  wolves  as  to  what  was  good  for  the 
sheep.  If  the  object  of  the  Cnancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  to  pre  von 
expenditure  of  capital  on  rai 
a  certain  period,  ho  could  hav 


in  acceding  to  his  Amendment.  The  right 
hon.  GenUeman  had  said  that  his  own 
view  was,  that  it  should  only  be  made  per- 
missive to  railway  companies  who  were  so- 
liciting Bills  to  suspend  their  proceedings 
till  another  Session  ;  but  that  he  did  not 
think  it  right  to  limit  his  reference  to  that. 
But  why  not  ?  If  he  had  so  limited  it, 
perhaps  the  hon.  Gentlemen  referred  to 
would  not  so  willingly  have  acceded  to  the 
Motion.  He  had  no  objection  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  Motion  which  referred  to  Stand- 
ing Orders,  but  he  proposed  that  the  first 
branch  of  the  Motion  should  be  omitted, 
for  the  purpose  of  substituting  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire whether  it  be  expedient  that  any  restrictions 
should  be  imposed  on  the  construction  of  Railways 
Which  may  be  authoriied  in  the  present  Session, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  absorption  at  one  time  of  an 
inconvenient  amount  of  capital  in  these  under- 
takings.*' 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  was  understood  to  say,  that,  as  the 
hon.  Member  appeared  to  have  the  same 
object  in  view  that  he  himself  had,  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  not  press 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment  withdrawn.  Motion  agreed 
to.     Committee  nominated. 

POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION  BILL- 
ADJOURNED  DEBATE. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  resumption 
of  the  Adjourned  Debate  on  this  Bill  having 
been  read, 

Mr.  CHRISTIE  said,  that  he  mainly 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  and  concurred  in  the 
opinions  expressed  last  night  with  so  much 
force  and  clearness  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath.  He  was  also  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  Central  Com- 
mission with  large  discretionary  powers, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding,  guiding,  and  con- 
trolling, local  authorities.  Entertaining 
these  opinions,  the  only  fault  which  he 
found  with  the  Bill,  referred  to  the  clause 
— which  had  been  stated  to  be  an  after- 
thought— which  rendered  the  provisions  of 
the  measure  temporary.  Notwithstanding 
the  strong  assertions  of  the  hon.  Mi&mber 
for  Knaresborough  yesterday,  he  believed 
that  the  New  Poor  Law — a  measure  so 
salutary  and  at  the  same  time  so  obnoxlon« 
to  pro*  supported  by  the  favour- 

able^ great  bulk  of  the  edu- 

atc<'  ^dced,  he  might  •-- 
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and  that  they  were  desirous  tbat  it  should 
be  placed  by  Parliament  abore  the  disad- 
vantage which  was  inseparable  from  a  law 
renewed  for  only  five  years.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  said  that  the 
law  had  failed — that  it  had  crumbled  to 
pieces — and  that  all  parties  admitted  it  had 
proved  to  be  a  miserable  failure ;  but  he 
had  listened  in  yain  for  any  proof  in  sup- 
port of  the  hon.  Member's  assertions.  The 
only  matter  which  the  hon.  Member  re- 
ferred to  as  supporting  his  broad  and 
sweeping  assertion,  were  the  proceedings 
before  the  Andover  Committee,  to  which 
he  (Mr.  Christie)  would  presently  advert. 
The  course  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  pursued  last  night, 
whilst  professing  to  be  friendly  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
had  infinitely  surprised  him,  and  rendered 
it  necessary  that  he  should  endeavour 
briefly  to  explain  what  were  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore the  House.  The  experience  of  the 
past  had  shown  that  security  was  needed 
for  the  correct  administration  of  the  law. 
Now,  the  BiU,  in  three  different  ways,  pro- 
duced important  additional  security  for  the 
correct  administration  of  the  law.  The 
first  of  those  additional  securitie'^  was  the 
direct  responsibility  in  Parliament  to  which 
all  officers  employed  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  would,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill,  be  subjected.  They  would 
be  present  in  that  House  to  be  questioned 
and  to  answer  for  themselves,  and  would 
be  fixed  with  direct  responsibility  for  the 
answers  which  they  might  give.  Then 
four  Cabinet  Ministers  were  to  be  associated 
with  the  President  of  the  Commission  pro- 
posed to  be  appointed  under  this  Bill — a 
circumstance  which  must  secure,  as  he  pre- 
sumed it  was  intended,  the  great  addi- 
tional advantage  to  the  public  of  Cabinet 
deliberations  upon  every  important  exer- 
cise of  the  discretionary  power  with  which 
the  Commissioners  should  be  invested.  In 
the  third  case,  the  new  footing  in  which 
the  Commission  was  to  be  placed,  by  its 
officers  being  removable  on  every  change 
of  Government,  though  it  was  received  by 
some  persons  as  likely  to  endanger  the  sta- 
bility of  the  law,  appeared  to  him  to  fur- 
nish an  important  additional  security  in 
this  way — ^that  the  administrators  of  Poor 
Law  affaire  would  take  every  step  they 
adopted  with  the  full  knowledge  that  their 
conduct  would  be  canvassed  thereafter, 
perhaps  almost  immediately  by  their  suc- 
cessors, and,  it  might  be,  by  their  political 


opponents;  and,  on  every  change  of  Go- 
vernment, the  persons  who  undertook  to 
administer  the  Poor  Law  would  by  their 
mere  acceptance  of  office,  imply  that  they 
intended  to  maintain  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  law.  The  Bill  made  a  slight 
change  in  the  titles  of  some  of  the  officers 
at  present  employed  in  the  administration 
of  the  law,  which  appeared  to  himl  ikely  to 
have  an  important  effect.  The  assistant 
poor-law  commissioners  were  henceforth 
to  be  called  inspectors.  The  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  yesterday  enume- 
rated some  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  Poor  Law  Conmiissioners  were 
placed  by  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Commission;  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  con- 
curred in  the  view  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  took  of  that  subject.  There  was 
one  disadvantage,  however,  under  which 
the  Commission  was  placed,  to  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  did  not  advert.  The  Cen- 
tral Commission,  as  was  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath,  had  been  made  respon- 
sible for  every  abuse  and  defect  in  the 
local  administration  of  the  law  throughout 
the  country.  The  effect  of  the  change 
would  be  to  place  the  Central  Commission 
and  their  officers  in  a  more  proper  and  just 
relation  towards  the  local  administrators  of 
the  law  by  making  it  clear  to  the  public 
that  they  were  something  external  to  the 
local  administration  diffused  throughout 
the  country.  It  would  now  be  understood, 
that  the  Central  Commission  and  their 
officers  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  local  authorities,  and  com- 
pelling them  to  perform  their  duty;  and 
the  Commission  would  be  looked  upon 
merely  as  controllers.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  complained  of  the  principles  of  the 
Act  of  1834,  and  of  the  mode  in  which 
those  principles  had  been  carried  into 
effect;  and  he  spoke  of  the  law  as  an  utter 
failure.  He  agreed  with  the  author  of  an 
anonymous  pamphlet,  published  within  the 
last  two  days,  and  which  he  thought  might, 
without  fear  of  mistake,  be  attributed  to 
one  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  that 
in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling-^ 
brought  about,  he  was  aware,  by  the  im- 
portant inquiry  of  last  Session  into  the  case 
of  the  Andover  Union — it  was  desirable  to 
ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  the  de- 
claration that  the  New  Poor  Law  bad  been 
proved  to  be  an  utter  failure.  It  was  im- 
portant to  ascertain  whether  the  Act  of 
1834  was  impolitic  and  impracticable  in 
itself,  or  whether  it  was  a  good  law,  and 
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had  failed  only  through  the  fault  of  its  ad- 
miaiBtrators,  local  and  central;  in  other 
worda,  it  was  necessary  that  the  distinction 
betireen  the  law  and  its  administration 
should  be  placed  closrlj  before  tJie  public. 
The  points  into  which  the  Committee  on 
the  Aodorer  Union  inquired  and  reported, 
vere  all  points  bearing  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  as  diatinguished  from 
the  law  itself.  The  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  said  that  he  bad 
read  the  report  of  the  Andover  Committee 
without  finding  a  word  in  it  affecting  the 
principle  of  the  law,  or  the  expediency  of 
s  central  Commiision.  All  the  points  in- 
quired into  bj  the  Committee,  as  bo  before 
stated,  inTolved  the  loc&l  administration  of 
the  law.  The  master  and  matron  of  the 
Torkhouae  were  unfit  for  their  offices,  and, 
consequently,  the  workhouse  was  ill-regu- 
lated. Large  discretionary  powers  were 
improperly  left  to  the  relieving  officer,  and 
the  result  was  the  inSiction  of  hardship  on 
the  poor.  The  accounts  were  disgracefully 
kept,  and  the  system  of  relief  administered 
by  the  guardians  wa*  intended  to  defeat 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Act.  They 
applied  the  workhouse  teat  so  harshly,  &M 
labourers  were  afraid  to  enter  the  work- 
house, and  were  glad  to  accept  any  wages, 
however  insufficient,  which  were  offered 
them.  Upon  these  abuses  the  Committee 
reported  in  terms  of  strong  condemnation. 
Then  the  Committee  inquired  into  the  con- 
duct of  an  assistant  commissioner  in  coD- 
ducting  an  investigation  connected  with  the 
union — into  the  conduct  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  in  dismissing  Ur.  Parker 
and  Ur.  Day;  sod  upon  these  questions  the 
Committee  came  to  a  decision,  and  reported 
it.  He  would  take  that  opportunity  of 
complimenting  the  hon.  Member  for  Droit- 
wich  (Sir  J.  Pakenbam),  and  the  noble 
Cbairman  of  the  Committee  (Lord  Courte- 
nay),  for  the  talent  and  impartiality  exhi- 
bited by  them  throughout  the  inquiry.  All 
these  were  points  affecting  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  not  the  law  itself.  Various 
incidental  questions  also  arose  before  the 
Committee,  which  they  found  themselves 
obliged  further  to  investigate,  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  individuals.  Thoio  questions  had 
reference  also  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
Commisiioners  had  conducted  their  busi- 
ness, which  was  in  many  respects  illegal,  and 
altogether  irregular  and  injurious;  and  es- 
pecially they  had  reference  to  on  arrange- 
ment of  the  business  of  the  department, 
by  which  Mr.  Cbadwick  was  ei"'"*^  'mm 
Ji  recognised  participation 
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priving  the  public  of  the  advantage  of  his 
abilities,  and  of  his  groat  and  various  eoo- 
nomical  knowledge.  Further  questicats 
were  raised:  of  the  existence  of  great  dis- 
trust of  the  Commissioners  by  their  sub- 
ordinate officers — an  imputation  on  them 
of  discouraging  their  officers  in  detacting 
abuses — a  charge  made  by  Mr.  Cbadwick, 
on  the  authority  of  three  late  assistant 
commissioners,  not  one  of  whom  had  come 
forward  to  contradict  his  statement;  also 
some  instances  of  injustice  by  the  Com- 
missioners towards  their  subordinates — and 
a  charge  against  them  of  withholding  a  re- 
turn twice  ordered  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
Upon  all  these  charges  a  great  deal  of  eti- 
dence  was  taken,  and  public  opinion  was 
much  affected  by  it.  But  all  these  ques- 
tions, like  the  previous  ones,  concerned 
the  administration  of  the  law,  not  the  law 
itself.  And  he  considered  ho  was  justified, 
on  a  review  of  the  whole  of  the  subjects 
brought  before  the  Committee,  in  saying 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Knsrssborough 
was  not  entitled  to  refer  to  the  report  of 
that  Committee  as  confirmatory  of  hia  as- 
sertion that  the  New  Poor  Law  Aet  bad 
proved  an  utter  failure.  The  Andover 
Committee  reported  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  when  ths 
present  Government  hod  very  recently 
come  into  office.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Home  Secratary,  during  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  inquiry,  was  new  to  his  present 
office,  and  much  time  elapsed  before  the 
report  and  evidence  were  delivered  to  the 
Members  —  not,  indeed,  uotil  within  a 
month  of  tbe  meeting  of  Parliament,  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  instituted  some 
inquiries,  the  resalt  of  which  was  th« 
letter  of  the  Commisuoners  which  had  just 
been  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House.  Tb« 
Commissioners  were  still  in  offioe  when 
Parliament  met  for  the  present  Session; 
hut  within  a  few  days  of  its  meeting,  tha 
noble  Iiord,  adopting  an  unusnsl  course  for 
a  Government,  but  a  course  which  the 
state  of  public  opinion  demanded,  did,  in 
moving  the  appointment  of  *  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  Law  of  Settlement, 
make  a  statement  to  the  House  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  as  to  the  re- 
construction of  the  Poor  Law  Comnussioo. 
One  effect  of  that  statement  was,  thst  the 
hoD.  Member  for  Montrose,  who  had  a  no- 
tice on  the  Paper  for  an  Address  for  the 
riiii'ivnl  'J  «lu«  Poor  Law  Comroissio»ar», 
«,is  ^  Sk  Ih-  n..ble  Lord's  do- 

rUirti  id  hi'  *)ioald  no' 

thut  uiniug  as  b- 
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very  Birong  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Commissioners,  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say,  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  as 
the  Commission  was  then  ahout  to  expire, 
that  the  Government  did  not  exercise  a 
wise  disQ^tion.  But  that  statement  of  the 
nohle  Lord  led  the  House  and  the  puhlic 
to  helieye  that  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Commission,  the  present  Commissioners 
would  cease  to  he  Members  of  the  Board. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  consider- 
ing that  the  Government  were  still  obliged 
to  depend  on  them,  he  was  not  surprised 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  refused,  when 
asked  the  other  night,  to  pledge  himself 
not  to  reappoint  the  present  Commission- 
ers. That  was  an  unreasonable  request; 
and  he  ventured  to  say  that  the  noble 
Lord's  refusal  would  give  the  public  no 
concern.  He  could  not  wholly  approve  of 
the  course  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net (Sir  G.  Grey),  in  calling  on  theToor 
Law  Commissioners  to  give  an  account  of 
the  w&ji,  in  which  the  business  of  their 
office  had  been  conducted.  Their  proceed- 
ings had  been  impugned  by  Mr.  Chad  wick, 
in  the  paper  addressed  by  him,  in  1841,  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  and  afterwards  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Andover  Union  Committee.  Mr. 
Chadwiok  and  the  Commissioners  were  at 
issue  on  various  matters  of  fact.  The  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  would  naturally  make 
the  statement  that  was  most  favourable  to 
their  own  view;  and  he  would  take  it  on 
himself  to  say  that  the  letter  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  contained  several  mis- 
statements; and  yet  that  letter,  unchecked 
by  any  counter-statement  from  Mr.  Chad- 
wick,  had  been  submitted  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown.  The  letter  contained  several  state- 
ments that  were  calculated  to  mislead. 
It  was  proved  before  the  Andover  Union 
Committee,  that  individual  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners had  at  different  times  exercised 
all  the  powers  which  the  Act  of  Parliament 
had  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, without  having  obtained  that  dele- 
gation of  power  which  by  the  Act  ought  to 
have  taken  place.  The  Commissioners 
had  not  thought  it  right  to  give  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  although 
had  they  done  so  he  could  not  suppose  that 
this  mode  of  procedure  would  not  have 
been  condemned  by  them.  It  was  stated, 
as  the  reason  for  refusing  it,  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  was 
never  published  by  the  Commissioners;  but 
in  a  report  on  the  state  of  relief  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  St.  Pancras    and    Marylebone, 


they  voluntarily  produced  the  opinion  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  upon  a  case 
submitted  to  them.  But  the  Commission- 
ers had  made  some  comments,  and  given 
their  opinion  upon  some  parts  of  that  opin- 
ion of  the  law  officers,  by  which  an  imper- 
fect insight  into  its  nature  might  be  ob- 
tained; and  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
that  the  public  should  be  put  inpossession 
of  the  whole  opinion  at  once.  He  inferred 
from  the  letter  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
the  law  officers  had  given  their  opinion 
that  the  letters  written  by  the  Commission- 
ers ought  to  be  recorded  in  conformity  with 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Commission- 
ers said,  that  the  letters  which  they  had 
not  entered  on  the  minutes  were,  like  all 
others,  recorded;  but  he  (Mr.  Christie)  as- 
serted that  ail  their  letters  were  not  re- 
corded, for  they  were  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing letters  of  instruction  to  assistant  com- 
missioners which  were  marked  **  private," 
and  which  were  neither  entered  on  the  mi- 
nutes nor  recorded.  No  copies  were  kept. 
Again  he  inferred,  from  die  letter  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  the  law  officers  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had  no  power  to  decide  se- 
parately without  reference  to  the  Board.  But 
he  assei-ted  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  deciding  separately,  without  reference 
to  the  Board,  all  sorts  of  business  entrust- 
ed to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  Be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Parliament  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet  had  been  published;  and 
since  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  seeing  the 
official  explanation  of  the  Commissioners, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  that  pam- 
phlet to  the  same  quarter.  It  was  a  digest 
of  the  evidence  on  the  Andover  inquiry, 
with  introductory  remarks,  by  a  barrister; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  read  it  without 
feeling  assured  it  proceeded  from  the  same 
quarter  as  the  letter.  The  very  words 
were  in  many  instances  almost  identical. 
He  had  as  little  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  digest,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  most 
disgraceful  garble,  and  that  Uie  introduc- 
tory remarks,  professed  to  be  written  by  a 
barrister,  were  full  of  mistakes.  The  hon. 
Member  read  an  extract  from  the  digest 
relating  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Parker, 
observing  that  the  force  of  garbling  could 
no  further  go.  The  gentlemen  who  com- 
posed the  Andover  Committee  had  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  putting  forth  anonymous 
statements  reflecting  upon  the  motives 
which  had  actuated  them  in  the  inquiry. 
They  had  chosen  to  say  that  a  majority  of 
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that  Committee  was  composed  of  anti-poor- 
law  members.  That  statement  was  untrue. 
Eight  out  of  the  fifteen  members   were 
friends  to  the  Poor  Law.  The  Commission- 
ers further  said,  that  the  enemies  of  the 
law  and  the  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Par- 
ker were  banded  together  in  hatred  against 
the  Commissioners.     Why,  eight  members 
of  the  Committee  had  been  nominated  at 
the  suggestion  of  the   hon.  Member  for 
Andover,  and  seven  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan.     The  series 
of  resolutions  declaring  the  insufficiency  of 
the  reasons  alleged  bj  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners for  dismissing  Mr.  Parker,  were 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Committee 
Dj  the  noble  Lord    its    chairman   (Lord 
Courtenaj).     He  took  it  for  granted  that 
'  the  publication  proceeded  from  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners;  and  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
public,  to  one  statement  which  it  contained 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Chadwick:    "  A  discon- 
tented Secretary  attempts  to  counterwork 
his  official  siq)eriors,  and  thej  guard  them- 
selyes  against  what  thej  deem  to  be  his 
injudicious  and  imprudent  acts,  bj  so  ar- 
ranging the  details  of  their  office  business 
as  to  retain  in  their  own  hands  all  the  con- 
trolling power."     The    hon.    Gentleman 
also  read  another  extract,  stating  that  '*  an 
ambitious,  conceited,  or  wrongheaded  sub- 
ordinate" had  endeavoured  to  gain  his  own 
objects.      He    (Mr.  Christie)    considered 
that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ought 
to  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  dis- 
avowing— if  thej  could  do  so — ^any  parti- 
cipation in  this  publication,    which    cast 
such  reflections  upon  their  Secretary.  With 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners 
towards  Mr.  Chadwick,  he  was  able,  though 
he  was  not  authorized,  to  say  that  Mr. 
Chadwick  had  the  strongest  desire  for  a 
full  and  most  minute  investigation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  towards  him, 
and  of  his  conduct  to  them.      He  (Mr. 
Christie)  thanked  the  House  for  the  pa- 
tience with  which  they  had  listened  to  his 
observations.     After  the  statement  which 
had  been  made  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Session,  with  reference  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  he  had  thought 
it  right  to  abstain  from  making  any  Motion 
in  that  House  with  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Commissioners ;   but    considering 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  inquiry  before 
the  Andover  Committee,  he  had  deemed  it 
his  duty  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity 
of  separating  the  conduct  of  the  Poor  Law 


Commissioners  from  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law,  and  of  showing  that  the  law 
ought  not  to  suffer  in  consequence  of  the 
proceedings   of  the   Commissioners.     He 
might  be  allowed  to  observe  that  the  pro- 
minent position  he  had  occupied  iuring  the 
course  of  the  investigation  before  the  An- 
dover Committee,  with  reference  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  came  upon  him,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  surprise.  When  he  first 
brought  forward  in  that  House  the  Motion 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioners towards  Mr.  Parker,  he  had  not 
the  slightest  idea  that  such  extensive  and 
deep-seated  abuses  existed  as  were  proved 
during  the  Andover  inquiry.     If  he  had 
been  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  a  state 
of  things,  he  might  have  considered  the 
expediency  of  bringbg  forwanl  that  Mo- 
tion.     He  had  always  been  a  warm  friend 
of  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act;  and  when  opposition  to  that 
measure  became  a  party  cry  with  the  con- 
stituencies of  the  country  in  the  year  1837* 
he  published  a  pamphlet  defending  the 
principles  of  the  law  and  the  expediency 
of  a  central  Commission,  in  answer  to  the 
attacks  which  were  made  upon  it  by  the 
hon.  Member   for  Cambridge,  who    was 
afterwards  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  who  came  for- 
ward last  year  as  the  champion  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners.     He    must    repeat, 
also,   the  statement  he  made  when    he 
brought  forward  his  Motion  for  the  Ando- 
ver inquiry — that  he  was  acquainted  with 
two  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  who 
were  most  affected  by  the  evidence  given 
before  the    Andover  Committee — Sir  E. 
Head  and  Mr.  Lewis;  he  had  always  pre* 
viously  entertained  the  great€st  confidence 
in  their  abilities,  and   in   their  judicious 
administration  uf  the  law;  and  he  could 
therefore  deny  that  he  had  been  actuated 
by  any  feelings  of  personal  hostility  to- 
wards them  in  moving  for  the  appointment 
of  the  Committee.      He  willingly  turned 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  past  to  in- 
dulge the  anticipation  of  a  happier  futare 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law;  and  he  believed  that  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House  would  afford  secu- 
rities, which  past  events  had  shown  were 
much  needed,  for  the  efiectual  administra- 
tion of  that  law.  He  would  ever  feel  satis* 
faction  that  he  had  been  the  instrument  of 
exposing  the  injustice  which  laborious  pub* 
lie  servants  had  experienced  from  tliose 
from  whom  they  deserved  very  dificreiii 
treatment;  and  he  bdtcvcd,  when  the  ex- 
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citement  caused  by  the  Andover  inquiry 
hod  subsided,  it  would  be  admitted  by  all 
parties  that  that  investigation  had  been 
productive  of  very  great  benefits  in  pre- 
venting the  maladministration  of  the  Poor 
Law. 

Mr.  ETWALL  did  not  concur  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  as  to  the  feeling  en- 
tertained in  the  country  with  reference  to 
the  present  Poor  Law;  for  he  knew  that,  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  especially,  there  was  a  very 
strong  feeling  against  that  law.  He  must 
confess  that  he  saw  no  necessity  for  main- 
taining a  Board  in  London  to  regulate  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law;  and  he 
was  not  aware  that  any  benefits  had  re- 
sulted from  the  present  Commission  which 
might  lead  the  House  to  be  enamoured  of 
the  system  of  centralization.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  ther^  were  many  objec- 
tions to  such  a  system.  He  might,  how- 
ever, be  asked,  "  How  can  you  recommend 
and  advocate  the  local  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  after  the  irregularities  and 
mismanagement  which  were  shown  to  exist 
in  the  Andover  Union  ?  He  begged  dis- 
tinctly to  make  the  Andover  Union  an  ex- 
ception; but  he  believed  that  in  general 
the  boards  of  guardians  were  as  desirous 
to  administer  the  Poor  Law  humanely,  as 
the  Andover  board  of  guardians  had  seem- 
ed determined  to  administer  it  with  severity 
and  oppression.  He  wished  the  House  and 
the  country  clearly  to  understand,  however, 
that  the  guardians  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers of  the  town  of  Andover  had  uni- 
formly stood  up  for  the  rights  of  the 
paupers,  and  that  they  had  endeavoured, 
so  far  as  was  in  their  power,  to  alleviate 
the  severity  of  the  law;  but  he  regretted 
to  say,  that  their  attempts  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject had  been  thwarted  by  the  decided  op- 
position of  the  rev.  chairman  of  the  board 
and  by  the  country  guardians.  He  did 
not  think  there  was  any  great  improvement 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  proposed 
by  this  Bill,  beyond  the  direct  responsi- 
bility of  one  of  the  Board,  who  was  to  have 
a  seat  in  that  House,  and  who  might  be 
called  upon  to  afford  information  and  ex- 
planations as  to  the  administration  of  the 
law.  It  was  proposed  that  the  business  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  should  in  fu- 
ture be  transacted  by  a  President  and  two 
Secretaries.  If  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  have  a  board  at  all,  he  would  rather 
see  the  whole  responsibility  borne  by  the 
President,  who  was  to  be  a  Member  of  that 


House,  than  by  the  Cabinet.  He  had 
hoped  that  the  Government  would  have 
brought  forward  some  proposal  for  amelio- 
rating the  severity  and  correcting  the  ir- 
regularities of  the  law,  before  they  made 
any  alteration  with  regard  to  the  Central 
Board.  He  was  satisfied  that  there  was 
something  so  rotten  in  the  present  Poor 
Law,  that,  however  it  might  be  carried 
out — ^whether  by  a  Board  in  London,  or 
by  local  authorities — it  never  could  be  ad- 
ministered satisfactorily  to  those  who 
were  engaged  in  its  administration,  or 
for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whose  relief 
it  was  intended.  He  might  take  this 
opportunity  of  observing  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session,  he  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Andover  Com- 
mittee under  the  consideration  of  the 
House;  but  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
time  which  had  been  occupied  in  discass- 
ing  measures  designed  to  relieve  the  la- 
mentable distress  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  partly  because  he  thought  it  fair  to 
give  the  Government  an  opportunity  of 
laying  before  the  House  and  the  country 
the  alterations  they  proposed  to  make  in 
the  Poor  Law,  he  had  hitherto  deferred 
brmging  the  subject  forward.  He  was 
anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  a  point  which  he  considered  of  great 
importance.  In  1834,  when  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Bill  was  introduced 
into  that  House  by  the  late  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  the  noble  Lord  stated  that  a  very 
short  time  would  elapse  before  the  wages 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  would  rise  to 
the  point  at  which  they  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  his  subsistence.  In  that  re- 
spect the  law  had  lamentably  failed;  and 
there  never  was  a  more  striking  evidence 
of  that  failure  than  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  wages  had  not  risen  in  the 
same  ratio  with  Qie  increase  in  the  price 
of  bread.  He  hoped  that  the  farmers  would 
take  this  subject  into  consideration,  and 
that  before  the  labourers  were  too  much 
reduced,  they  would  make  a  proper  and 
judicious  advance  in  the  wages  of  agricul- 
tural labourers.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  had  stated  last  night 
that  one  of  the  objections  to  the  old 
Poor  Law  was,  that,  when  relief  was  re- 
fused to  the  idle  and  able-bodied  poor,  it 
led  to  incendiarism.  He  beggea  to  re- 
mind the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
that  the  riots  which  took  place  in  1831 
were  not  produced  by  the  old  law,  and 
had    nothing    to  do    with    it,    but  were 
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solely  the  result  of  a  low  rate  of  wages, 
whieh  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
agricultural  labourers  to  support  them- 
selves and  families.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Wejmouth  had  expressed  his  gratifi- 
cation that  the  title  of  the  assistant  poor- 
law  commissioners  was  changed  by  this 
Bill.  He  could  not  see  that  any  advantage 
would  result  from  that  alteration;  the  title 
would  merely  be  changed  to  that  of  inspec- 
tors, but  the  duties  of  the  officers  would 
remain  nearly  the  same  as  at  present.  It 
was  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  appoint  twelve 
instead  of  nine  inspectors;  but  be  thought 
an  increase  of  three  only  in  the  number 
would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  carry  out 
a  proper  system  of  inspection.  A  state- 
ment was  laid  before  the  Andover  Commit- 
tee with  reference  to  the  visits  of  assistant 
commissioners  to  unions,  to  which  he  would 
beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House. 
That  statement  showed  that  from  October 
1, 1844,  to  September  30,  1845,  the  total 
number  of  unions  was  463;  and  that  out 
of  this  number  398  were  visited  by  as- 
sistant commissioners,  and  65  were  not 
visited  at  all.  A  summary  of  the  visits 
of  the  Commissioners,  embracing  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years,  from  1842  to  1845, 
was  also  presented  to  the  Committee; 
and  it  appeared  from  this  document  that 
during  one  whole  year  252  unions  were  not 
visited  by  any  assistant  commissioner ; 
that  during  two  years  of  the  three  48 
unions  were  unvisited  ;  and  that  five 
unions  were  not  visited  at  all  during  the 
whole  three  years.  He  considered  that 
Mr.  Parker  had  too  large  a  number  of 
unions  under  his  superintendence  for  any 
man  properly  to  inspect.  Taking  the 
same  years  which  he  had  previously  men- 
tioned, he  found  that  during  one  year  Mr. 
Parker  never  visited  57  of  the  unions  in 
his  district;  during  two  years  26  unions 
were  not  visited,  and  in  )he  course  of  three 
years  ^re  unions  were  not  visited.  Never- 
theless, he  was  certain  that,  with  regard 
to  the  West  of  England,  those  unions 
which  were  the  more  seldom  visited  by  the 
assistant  commissioners  were  better  man- 
aged, and  the  way  in  which  relief  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  poor  in  them  was  more 
satisfactory  to  the  ratepayers  and  to  the 
poor.  Considering  the  extensive  districts 
to  which  the  assistant  commissioners  were 
appointed,  he  thought  they  ough" 
made  a  representation,  and  r 
the  impossibility,  on  their  pari 
a  regular  supervision  of  th( 
and  great  blame  was  to  be  att 


Commissioners  for  not  devising 
ments  for  regular,  and,  at  least,  annnml 
visits   to  the  several  unions.     The  momt 
efficient  inspection,  however,  would,  after 
all,  consist  in  making  the  proceedings  of 
the  boards  of  guardians  public.     In  con- 
firmation of  this  view,  he  might  here  quote 
the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as 
stated  to  the  Andover  Committee  by  Mr. 
Chadwick.      When  that  gentleman  waited 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  reference  to 
the  4th  section  of  the  Poor  Act,  he  pointed 
out  that  there  might  be  many  things  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  by  the  Commia- 
sioners,  the  knowledge  of  which  by  the 
public  might  not  be  attended  with  parUeo- 
lar  convenience;  but  the  noble  Duke  asked* 
"  What  can  be  said  or  done  about  my  pa- 
rish  which  I,  as  a  parishioner,  shoold  be 
shut  out  from  knowing?*'     For  these  rea- 
sons he  (Mr.  Etwall)  advocated  publieity 
in  reference  to  the  proceedmgs  of  the 
boards  of  guardians;  and  if  they  were 
made  pablic,  those  boards  would  never  dare 
to  decide  on  a  poor  man's  case  until  they 
had  first  heard  the  poor  man's  story.     He 
felt  bound,  after  what  had  been  stated,  to 
mention  some  of  the  circumstances  which 
took  place  before  the  Andover  Committee. 
The  noble  Chairman  proposed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: — 

"  That,  on  the  whole,  the  prepoBdeniMM  of  thit 
endenoe  leads  the  Committee  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Parker  conducted  the  second  inquiry  under  diA- 
cult  circumstances  with  ability,  and  a  desire  to 
do  justice  to  the  parties  implicated.** 

Now,  being  strongly  impressed  with  the 
manner  in  which  that  inauiry  was  conduct- 
ed,  he  (Mr.  Etwall)  could  not  suffer  that 
resolution  to  be  passed;  and,  consequently, 
he  moved  the  following  Amendment: — 

"  That,  on  the  whole,  the  preponderance  of  the 
eridence  leads  the  Committee  to  beliere  that  Mr. 
Parker  did  not  conduct  the  inqoity  with  that 
strict  impartiality  whioh  ought  to  characterae 
the  conduct  of  the  pretiding  oiBcer  at  such  an  in 
yestigation.*' 

That  Amendment  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote.  On  its  being  then  pot 
as  the  main  question,  the  hon.  Baronet  op- 
posite did  not  vote,  and  the  numbers  were 
consequently  equal.  The  ndble  Chairman 
gave  the  casting  vote,  which  naturaDy 
went  in  favour  of  his  own  resolution;  but 
he  (Mr.  Etwall)  said  that,  praeiieally,  his 
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vidoaky  and  were  not  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  He  admitted  the  truth  of 
this  obfiervation  to  a  certain  extent,  but  he 
could  not  go  the  whole  length  of  it.  He 
could  not  go  80  far  as  to  agree  in  the  opin- 
ion that  before  the  present  Bill  passed,  it 
was  desirable  that  those  rules  and  regula- 
tions should  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
for  he  thought  it  extremely  desirable  that 
they  should  be  completely  blotted  out; 
and,  if  there  must  be  a  Board  in  Lon- 
don, he  trusted  that  one  of  their  first 
acts  would  be  to  frame  other  regulations. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  said  last  month  that 
it  never  was  intended  that  there  should  be 
strict  uniformity  by  this  law.  Then  he 
(Mr.  Etwall)  had  always  been  labouring 
under  error,  for  he  thought  that  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  proposed  to  be  derived 
from  this  Poor  Law  was  the  establishment 
of  uniformity  throughout  the  whol^  of 
England;  although  uniformity  had  not  been 
carried  out.  Taking,  for  instance,  the 
labour  test,  which  was  the  result  of  one  of 
the  most  important  rules  made  by  the 
Commissioners,  he  found  that  the  labour 
test  was  strictly  and  cruelly  enforced  in 
the  south  and  west  of  England,  though  it 
was  not  dared  to  be  put  in  force  in  the 
great  towns  and  places  in  the  north  of 
England.  Could  the  law,  then,  be  essen- 
tially good  in  itself,  when  that  uniformity 
which  the  great  supporters  of  the  law  con- 
sidered to  be  its  essence  could  not  be  en- 
forced? The  hon.  Member  for  Weymouth 
had  so  fully  gone  into  die  case  with  respect 
to  the  Commissioners,  that  little  remamed 
for  him  to  say  on  the  subject.  By  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  Andover  Com- 
mittee, he  found  that  a  case  was  drawn  up 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  that  the  opin- 
ions of  the  late  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General  and  Mr.  Tomlinson  were  taken  on 
it.  He  would  prove  that  that  case,  so 
drawn  up  for  a  legal  opinion,  was  errone- 
ous. It  did  not  state  the  facts  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  was  conduct- 
ed at  Somerset  House.  The  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  enacted — 

'*  That  the  aaid  CommiMioiMri  tbail  maka  a 
rocord  of  their  proceedings,  in  which  shall  be  en- 
tered in  writing  a  reference  to  every  letter  re- 
ceived, whence,  its  date,  the  date  of  its  reception, 
and  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  and  i^  minute 
of  every  letter  written,  or  order  given,  by  the 
Commissioners,  whether  in  answer  to  such  letters 
received  or  otherwise,  with  the  date  of  the  same, 
and  a  minute  of  the  opinion  of  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  case  they 
should  finally  differ  in  opinion  upon  any  order  to 
be  given,  or  other  proceeding  of  the  Board." 


Was  this  part  of  the  law  carried  out  by 
the  Commissioners  ?  No  !  They  were 
daily  acting  in  flagrant  opposition  to  it. 
They  were  sending  letters  to  their  assist* 
ant  commissioners,  giving  suggestions  and 
orders  relative  to  the  unions,  and  to  many 
other  most  important  pdfeits — ^letters  which 
he  held  to  be  official  communications — 
without  complying  with  the  directions  of 
the  law  as  to  the  keeping  of  a  proper  re- 
cord of  them.  He  would  now  read  to  the 
House  extracts  from  the  case  drawn  up  by 
the  Commissioners  for  a  legal  opinion.  The 
case  stated,  that 

— **  every  letter  received  is  opened  by  a  clerk 
specially  charged  with  the  duty,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  stamped  with  a  stamp,  showing  the 
date  of  its  receipt,  and  is  immediately  numbered 
in  a  consecutive  order  from  the  first  to  the  last 
day  of  the  year,  and  a  note  is  made  in  a  book  of 
every  letter  so  received,  in  the  order  of  the  number 
affixed  to  it.  The  book  in  which  these  numbeni 
are  consecutively  entered  secures  a  knowledge  of 
every  letter  that  enters  the  ofllce,  and  is  adopted 
for  this  purpose,  and  with  a  view  to  official  conve- 
nience  in  oUier  respects. 

'*  If  a  letter  be  received  firom  any  assistant 
eommissioner,  it  is  entered  on  a  dieet  with  the 
same  headings  as  those  described." 

And  the  case  then  went  on  to  refer  to 
communications  relating  to  particular  pa- 
rishes or  unions.  Now,  it  was  proved  by 
evidence  before  the  Andover  Committee, 
that  there  were  many  letters  written  which 
were  never  thus  entered.  There  were  the 
letters  in  Mr.  Day's  case,  signed  by  Mr. 
NichoUs  on  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  which, 
it  could  not  be  denied,  were  official,  be- 
cause, the  correspondence  having  by  some 
means  been  published,  Mr.  Lumley  there- 
upon wrote  to  Mr.  Day,  stating  that  the 
Commissioners  were  surprised  that  he  had 
suffered  this  correspondence,  which  was  of 
an  official  nature,  to  be  published  in  the 
newspapers.  Then,  with  regard  to  ano- 
ther letter,  there  was  no  proper  record 
made  of  it ;  but  merely  *an  allusion  to  it 
on  a  piece  of  rough  paper,  which  was 
pasted  in  the  book.  He  had  spoken 
in  strong  terms  relative  to  the  mode 
in  which  Mr.  Parker  conducted  the  An- 
dover inquiry;  but,  considering  the  evi- 
dence before  the  Andover  Committee,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  thought 
the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Parker  was  treat- 
ed by  the  Commissioners,  was  anything  but 
becoming  the  character  which  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  of  England  ought  to 
maintain.  And  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Day 
was  tempted  to  send  in  his  resignation  was 

Serhaps  even  worse.     If  a  proper  record 
ad  been  kept  of  these  letters,  there  would 
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not  have  been  so  many  versions  of  the  rea- 
sons for  which  Mr.  Parker  was  dismissed; 
nor  would  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  stat- 
ing that  Mr.  Day  was  dismissed  on  ac- 
count of  the  reduc^n  of  the  establishment, 
while  the  reason  Ifcged  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  wishing  him  to  resign  was  the 
state  of  his  health.  There  was  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  Mr.  Day,  direct- 
ing him  to  what  district  to  apply  his  super- 
intendence ;  that  was  unquestionably  an 
official  Act,  but  there  was  no  record  of  it. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Weymouth  had  stated 
how  many  days  Mr.  Nichols  transacted  the 
business  at  Somerset  House  alone;  these 
individual  Acts  were  decidedly  in  violation 
of  the  law.  In  1834,  when  this  law  was 
introduced,  and  when  there  were  many  ob- 
jections made  to  the  great  powers  which 
were  proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, Lord  Althorp  said — 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy,  indeed  it  is  my  inten- 
tion, to  take  away  all  immunitiefl  from  the  Com- 
missioners which  are  not  essentially  necessary; 
not  to  give  them  any,  unless  they  are  acting  in  a 
corporate  capacity." 

Now  the  Commissioners  seemed  to  have 
entirely  forgotten  that  they  were  to  act  in 
a  corporate  capacity;  and  instead  of  their 
acting  individually  being  the  exception  to 
the  rule,  their  acting  collectively  and  in  a 
corporate  capacity  was  the  exception.  He 
opposed  this  law  from  a  deep  and  conscien- 
tious conviction,  that  it  was  neither  bene- 
ficial to  the  industrious  labourer  nor  advan- 
tageous to  the  ratepayer;  and  he  should 
support  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Knaresborough,  thinking  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  a  Central  Board  to  ad- 
minister the  Poor  Law. 

Viscount  COURTENAY  did  not  in- 
tend, nor  should  ho  feel  justified  in  follow- 
ing either  of  his  hon.   Friends  who  had 
just  spoken,  in  detail  through  the  state- 
ments they  had  addressed  to  the  House. 
Still,  as  he  had  the  honour  of  being  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  respecting  the  re- 
port of  which  so  much  had  been  said  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  discussion,  he  might  | 
be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  observations  to 
the  House.     He  did  so  for  two  objects: 
first,  he  was  anxious,  as  he  had  not  an 
opportunity  as  chairman  of  expressing  his 
opmion  but  by  his  vote  on  many  of  the ' 
resolutions  that  were  adopted,  and  he  was  ( 
anxious  now  to  state  how  far  he  agreed 
and  how  far  he  disagreed  with  those  reso-  [ 
lutions;  secondly,  he  was  desirous  to  have 
an  opportunity,  however  briefly,  of  stating ; 


his  views  on  that  which  was  perhaps  Uie 
more  immediate  subject  of  discussion,  he 
meant  the  Bill  now  before  the  Hoose.  It 
was  his  misfortune  not  entirely  to  agree 
with  any  of  the  views  which  were  repre- 
sented, so  to  say,  by  the  different  members 
of  that  Committee.  He  had  the  honour  of 
submitting  to  that  Committee  a  certain 
body  of  resolutions,  which  underwent  a  dis- 
cussion which  he  was  bound  to  say  was 
carried  on  with  a  degree  of  personal  kind- 
ness to  himself,  for  which  he  should  be 
sorry  to  omit  that  or  any  other  opportonitj 
of  expressing  his  acknowledgments.  The 
result  of  that  protracted  investigation  and 
discussion  was,  that  a  certain  body  of  reso- 
lutions were  agreed  upon  and  presented  to 
the  House,  addressing  themselves  reapee- 
tively  to  three  subjects  of  inquiry:  first,  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  the  Andover 
Union;  secondly,  the  conduct  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  reference  to  the  in- 
vestigation in  the  Andover  Union,  and  also 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  called 
upon  Mr.  Parker  to  resign;  and,  thirdly, 
as  to  the  subject  included  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  at  a  subsequent 
period,  namely,  the  case  of  Mr.  Day.  He 
thought  the  evidence  before  the  Committee 
showed — and  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  from  the 
evidence  stated  before  them — ^that  there  had 
been  great  mismanagement  in  the  board  of 
guardians  on  what  was  submitted  to  their 
investigation;  and  he  could  not  avoid  com- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  had  been  marked  upon  the 
part  of  the  guardians  of  the  Andover 
Union  by  very  unnecessary  harshness.  He 
felt  bound  to  say,  as  had  been  said  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Weymouth, 
that  that  investigation,  protracted  as  it 
was,  unnecessary  as  were,  perhaps,  some 
of  the  topics  on  which  the  inquiry^  rested, 
on  the  whole  was  usefid  by  pointing  public 
attention  to  that  which  he  considered  the 
unduly  harsh  mode  of  administering  the 
law.  The  next  head  of  the  inquiry  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioii- 
ers,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  called  up- 
on him  to  resig^.  He  was  not  asking, 
nor  would  this  be  the  time  to  re-open  the 
case  of  Mr.  Parker,  or  to  inquire  whether 
or  not  the  Commissioners  were  justified*  in 
the  course  they  had  pursued  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Parker.  His  own  impression  was — 
he  stated  it  frankly,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  doing  so  before  the  Committee — his 
own  impression  was,  that  no  evidenee  was 
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laid  before  them  which  showed  that  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  justified  in 
the  course  they  took  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Parker.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Parker's 
superintendence  of  the  Andorer  Union  was 
marked  by  an  absence  of  that  attention 
and  vigilance  which,  he  thought,  if  they 
had  been  bestowed,  might  have  prevented 
many  of  the  evils  that  had  resulted;  but 
he  also  thought  that  neither  that  nor  any 
portion  of  Mr.  Parker*s  conduct,  with  re- 
spect to  the  investigation  that  was  brought 
before  the  Committee,  justified  in  his  mind 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  either  as  to 
the  manner  or  the  tone  in  which  that  dis* 
missal  was  expressed.  He  had  the  honour 
to  suggest  a  resolution  which  was  after- 
wards carried,  blaming  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  for  the  conduct  pursued  in 
reference  to  that  case,  and  to  the  dismissal 
of  Mr.  Parker.  He  was  bound,  in  justice 
to  Mr.  Parker,  to  say,  and  he  shoiUd  not 
shrink  from  saying  it,  that  although  in 
some  instances  his  superintendence  might 
be  defective,  there  was  strong  evidence 
given  of  the  laboriousness — of  the  unwea- 
ried perseverance — ^with  which  Mr.  Parker 
had  devoted  himself  to  very  important  du- 
ties in  connexion  with  the  Commission  in  a 
former  position  as  Secretary,  and  as  to  his 
efficiency  on  other  occasions  as  an  assistant 
commissioner.  The  third  subject  of  inquiry 
— the  case  of  Mr.  Day — it  might  be  right 
to  touch  upon,  because  the  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners  in  reference  to  their  assist- 
ant commissioners  had  formed  a  prominent 
subject  in  this  discussion.  And  he  must 
declare,  that  while  out  of  this  Andover  in- 
quiry, few,  if  any,  of  the  persons  who 
brought  forward  charges  came  wholly  free 
from  blame,  he  thought  that  the  indivi- 
dual, to  whom  least,  if  any,  blame  attach- 
ed, was  Mr.  Day.  He  was  bound  to  say 
that,  upon  the  evidence  adduced  before  the 
Committee,  there  did  not  appear  to  him 
any  justification  whatever  of  Mr.  Day's 
dismissal.  It  was  painful  to  him  to  ex- 
press this  opinion,  having  had  for  many 
years  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  two  of  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  having  been  t)rought  into 
communication  with  the  third,  Mr.  Nichols, 
under  circumstances  which  conveyed  a 
deep  impression  of  his  ability,  and  zeal, 
and  judgment,  when  he  was  engaged  in 
the  introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  into  Ire- 
land; but  justice  required  that  the  opinion 
should  be  stated.  There  were  also  one  or 
two  resolutions  with  respect  to  which  he 
(Lord  Courtenay)  was  anxious  to  say  a 


few  words.  The  6th  Resolution,  with 
regard  to  the  union  books,  had  been  al- 
ready alluded  to  : — 

**  That  the  Committee  have  heen  informed  of 
a  strong  representation  made  by  Mr.  Parker  to 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  shortly  after  he 
joined  the  district,  including  Andoyer,  of  the  dis- 
graceful state  of  the  accounts  and  the  workhouses 
in  many  of  the  unions  of  the  district,  and  of  spe- 
cial representations  made  by  him  as  to  the  ac- 
counts in  the  West  Farle  and  Wycombe  unions, 
which  seem  to  have  receired  no  attention  what- 
ever from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners." 

These  matters  were  but  incidentally  al- 
luded to,  and  were  not  subjects  upon  which 
the  Committee  were  called  upon  to  report; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  Wycombe  Union, 
he  felt  obliged  to  dissent  from  this  resolu- 
tion, because  he  did  not  see  evidence  which 
justified  the  Committee  in  pronouncing 
that  opinion.  Least  of  all  could  he  concur 
with  it  when  it  went  on  : — 

*'  And  these  are  not  the  only  circumstances  dis- 
closed in  the  evidence  which  have  led  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  conviction  that  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners have  not  given  that  encouragement  to 
their  assistant  commissioners  in  the  detection 
and  removal  of  abuses  which  would  have  been  the 
best  security  for  the  zealous  services  of  their  sub- 
ordinate officers." 

To  that  resolution  he  should  be  unwilling 

to  be  considered   as  giving  his    assent. 

Neither  did  ho  assent  to  the  last  resolution 

but  one : — 

"  That,  on  a  review  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners  with  respect  to  the  Andover  in- 

2uiries,  and  towards  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Day,  the 
lonunittee  are  of  opinion  that  their  conduct  has 
been  irregular  and  arbitrary,  not  in  accordance 
with  the  statute  under  which  they  exercise  their 
functions,  and  such  as  to  shake  public  confidence 
in  their  administration  of  the  law." 

He  differed  from  that  resolution,  first,  be- 
cause though  he  believed  theCommissioners' 
proceedings  to  be,  in  some  respects,  irre- 
gular and  arbitrary,  there  was  no  evidence 
before  him  which  brought  him  to  the  convic- 
tion that  they  were  at  variance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  statute;  and,  looking  to  the 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  the  extent  of  their  duties,  the  way 
in  which,  in  some  instances  at  least,  aa 
shown  in  this  inquiry,  they  had  been 
thwarted  by  the  guardians  with  whom  they 
had  to  act,  he  was  not  prepared  to  take  so 
strong  a  step  as  to  pass  such  a  censure  as 
this  upon  the  Commissioners.  He  felt  it 
rather  consonant  to  his  own  sense  of  what 
was  right  to  express  an  opinion  upon  indi- 
vidual acts,  either  arbitrary  or  irregular; 
and  he  dissented  from  so  general  and  un- 
qualified a  censure.  With  regard  to  the 
Bill  before  the  House,  ho  thought  it  gave 
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reason  to  hope  that  the  future  administra- 
tion of  the  law  would  he  conducted  under 
a  greater  responsihility,  and  with  more  of 
Regularity  than  had  heen  the  case  hereto- 
fore. That  part  which  prorided  for  a  more 
direct- Parliamentary  responsihility  appear- 
ed to  him  likely  to  he  heneficial;  as  well 
also  as  the  suhstitution  of  inspectors,  to  ha 
sent  to  particular  districts  when  occasion 
might  require,  in  place  of  the  assistant 
commissioners.  He  should  support  the 
Bill,  in  the  helief  that  the  alterations  it  in- 
trodnced  would  supply  a  more  efficient 
guarantee  for  the  due  and  regular  admi- 
nistration of  the  law.  Much  of  this  dis- 
cussion had  turned  upon  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  law.  He  should  not  hare 
given  his  assent  if  he  saw  reason  to  anti- 
cipate a  departure  from  the  sound  and  pru- 
dent arrangement  which,  while  ahstaining 
from  imposing  a  harsh  and  unhending 
series  of  rules  and  regulations  sanctioned 
hy  Parliament,  would  at  the  same  time  se- 
cure that  degree  of  uniformity  which  was 
essential  to  the  just  administration  of  the 
law.  He  should  oppose  the  Bill  if  he 
thought  the  Government  contemplated  any 
material  alteration  in  principles.  He  he- 
lieved  that  the  principles  of  this  law,  im- 
peded as  ther  might  have  heen  in  some 
mstances  hy  had  local  administration,  and 
carried  out  in  others  with  excessive  rigour, 
were  upon  the  whole  sound  and  safe,  and 
that  we  should  he  materially  prejudicing 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  were  we  to 
take  a  step  backwards,  and  to  shrink  from 
carrying  it  out,  gently,  hut  still  steadily 
and  firmly. 

Captain  PECHELL  thought,  that  after 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who  had  so 
ahly  presided  over  the  Andover  Committee, 
the  House  would  he  surprised  at  the  delay 
which  had  occurred  in  the  introduction  of 
a  measure  for  altering  the  law.  But  the 
Government  would  not  admit  that  they  had 
heen  iniluenced  hy  the  results  of  that  in- 
quiry. Were  they  satisfied,  then,  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners had  exercised  their  functions?  Did 
they  hold  that  the  Commissioners  had  con- 
ducted their  business  as  a  public  hoard  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  Parliament? 
It  had  been  proved  that  the  Secretary  was 
often  relegated  to  the  attic,  while  the 
whole  business  of  the  Commission  was 
transacted  hy  one  Commissioner.  Were 
such  considerations  not  likely  to  have  act- 
ed on  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  ?  But 
House  was  told  that  the  expoi 
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the  Andover  inquiry  was  not  one  of  the 
reasons  which  operated  on  the  OovemmeDt, 
then  they  could  only  ask  what  it  was  thmt 
could  have  induced  the  Government  to  dis- 
possess the  Commissioners  of  their  powers, 
and  appoint  others  with  still  greater  powers, 
which  might  he  exercised  in  a  politiemi 
sense  with  very  great  advantage  to  Uie 
Government,  though  not  to  other  parties  ? 
The  powers   of  the  new   Commissioners 
might  he  misused,  as  the  powers  of  the 
old  Commissioners  had  been.     The  ques- 
tion which  had  heen  raised  was,  what  had 
the  Commissioners  done  as  a  hoard  ?   The 
Secretary  of  the  Commission  had  described 
their  conduct;    and  of  the  Secretary  he 
must  say,  that  gentleman  had  conducted 
his  business   most    ahly  and    efficiently. 
Having  in  the  first  instance  been  placed 
on  the  Conunission  of  Inquiry  into   the 
Poor  Laws,  Mr.   Chadwick  arranged  the 
machinery  of  the  Commission,  and  was  af* 
terwards  appointed   Secretary;  when  the 
Commissioners  transferred  him  to  the  gmr- 
ret,  where  he  was  employed  in  drawing 
out  statistical  statements.     Much  had  heen 
said  of  the  definition  of  a  hoard  by  John- 
son and  others;  hut  they  found  instances 
in  which  one  Conmiissioner  only  was  pre- 
sent, while  another  Commissioner  was  run- 
ning about  from  one  room  to  another;  and 
the  sanction  of  the  one,  giving  authority  to 
an  order  of  "  the  Beard,**  was  obtained  out 
of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  other.     One  of 
the  Commissioners  had  remarked,  that  Mr. 
Chadwick 's  views  of  a  board  were  most  ex- 
traordinary, as  appeared  from  a  statement 
of  Mr.  Parker's.     Another  Commissioner 
observed,  that  a  hoard  was  an  analogical 
term,  a  quorum  of  persons  appointed  to  act 
in  a  particular  matter.     It  seemed  as  if 
they  thought  that  when  sitting  separately, 
pasting  scraps  of  Minutes  in  the  Minute- 
book,  and  calling  these  orders  of  the  Board, 
they  were  doing  their  duty  according  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament.     He  knew  not  if 
the  noble  Lord,  in  bringing  in  this  BiU  for 
the  annihilation  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis* 
sioners,   would  disclose  the   precise  con* 
siderations  which  had  acted  on  his  mind; 
but  as  no  reason  was  stated,  it  could  only 
be  conjectured  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
seen  a  letter  which  it  might  be  supposed 
the  right  hon.  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  had  intercepted,  and   which 
purported  to  he  an  answer  to  a  quesUon 
from  a  ^'^    '  ntry,  a  commnnication 

to  a  ger  ^qa.     The  writer  said 

-*•  W  'nd  a  set  of  r 

'  •>  ai  '  ••  and  he  r 
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to  remark  of  a  board,  tliat  "  tbe  barder 
and  thicker  it  is  the  better;  but  if  it  splits 
it  is  done  for."  It  was  a  common  ex- 
pression in  this  country  that  a  man  was 
*'  boarded  and  done  for;"  and  it  was  said 
that  circumstanced  as  England  was,  there 
were  so  many  boards  that  the  poor  were 
often  "  done  for."  He  hoped  that  under 
this  Bill  Commissioners  would  be  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  law  in  the  spirit  in  which 
it  was  framed,  and  in  order  that  there 
might  not  be  a  repetition  of  those  disgrace- 
ful occurrences,  the  existence  of  which  had 
been  proved  before  the  Andoyer  Commit- 
tee. It  was  extraordinary  tflat,  notwith- 
standing all  that  had  been  said  at  several 
times  against  the  bone-crushing  system, 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had  con- 
tinued it  for  several  years,  pretending  all 
the  while  they  knew  nothing  about  it.  It 
never  was  intended  that  paupers  should  be 
subjected  to  such  labour  as  a  test  before 
they  received  relief.  Another  sufficient 
cause  for  the  proposed  change  in  the  ad* 
ministration  of  the  Poorliaw  was,  that  the 
Commissioners  used  a  restricted  dietary 
not  in  conformity  with  the  rules  in  the 
printed  annual  report  of  the  Commission- 
ers; and  that  dietary  was  still  further  di- 
minished by  the  peculations  and  dishonesty 
of  the  master.  The  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioners towards  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr. 
Day,  who  had  so  faithfully  and  efficiently 
served  the  public  was  most  improper.  Mr, 
Day,  in  reference  to  the  treatment  he  had 
received,  had  thus  expressed  himself — 

"  It's  a  very  good  world  we  live  in. 

To  spend  or  to  lend  or  to  give  in ; 

But  to  beg  or  to  borrow,  or  look  for  yovr  own, 

It*8  the  very  worft  world  ih»t  ever  was  known." 

He  was  very  desirous  of  a  change  of  the 
present  law,  but  he  felt  himself  in  a  diffi- 
culty. If  he  voted  against  the  second 
reading,  it  would  be  said  that  he  left  the 
gentlemen  of  Somerset  House  untouched; 
and  if  the  Bill  passed,  they  were  to  be  pre- 
vented making  any  observations  or  charge 
in  reference  to  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  without  being  considered  as 
against  the  Government.  The  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  sug- 
gested that  one  of  the  advantages  of  pass- 
ing this  Bill  would  be,  that  they  would 
have  men  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
discuss  what  amendments  of  the  law  would 
be  necessary.  He  only  hoped  that  they 
would  have  such  amendments  of  the  law 
as  would  prevent  the  recurrence  of  many 
of  those  practices  which  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had  tolerated.     The  hon. 


and  learned  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roe- 
buck) had  stated  that  the  Commissioners 
had  been  influenced  by  that  great  public 
organ.  The  Times  newspaper;  that  they 
had  quailed  before  that  journal;  and  he 
blamed  them  for  doing  so.  He  did  not 
think  they  had  quailed  before  The  Times, 
when  they  tolerated  bone-crushing  and 
many  other  practices  which  had  been 
complained  of.  He  was  very  desirous  to 
carry  out  the  view  of  the  Andover  Com- 
mittee with  respect  to  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners having  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
country;  and  he  was  also  anxious,  if  possi- 
ble, to  do  away  with  a  central  control; 
but  if  they  were  to  have  a  central  control, 
the  Government  could  not  do  greater  harm 
than  by  holding  out  threats  that  they  were 
going  to  centralize  the  whole  kingdom  and 
abolish  all  local  Acts,  including  the  unfor- 
tunate corporations  under  the  Gflbert  Act, 
which  had  survived,  and  he  hoped  would 
continue  to  survive,  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners. The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
concluded  by  declaring  his  intention  of  op- 
posing the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  manners  SUTTON  said,  that 
three  subjects,  each  of  them  of  great  im- 
portance, but  still  each  distinct  from  the 
other,  had  been  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  in  the  course  of 
the  present  discussion.  In  the  first  place, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough,  in 
moving  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months,  addressed  himself 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  merits  of  the 
law  of  1834;  the  same  question  had  also 
been  touched  upon  by  several  subsequent 
speakers ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  in- 
tended by  this  Bill  to  alter  that  law,  he 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
that  part  of  the  question.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Bankes) 
next  applied  himself  to  the  question  which 
was  more  particularly  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion, namely,  the  Bill  introduced  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  That  hon. 
Member  had  stated  the  objections  which 
he  entertained  to  the  Bill,  and  then  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  concurring  in  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough,  although  dissenting  from 
the  grounds  upon  which  that  Amendment 
was  based.  Subsequently  to  these  two 
speakers,  a  third  subject  had  been  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House— one 
almost  equally  important  with  the  others 
to  which  he  had  adverted,  but  still  he 
must  take  leave  to  say,  perfectly  distinct — 
he  meant  the  conduct  of  the  Poor  Law 
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Board ;  and  to  that  subject,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House,  he  wished  in  the 
first  instance  to  address  himself.  His 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Devonshire 
(Lord  Courtenaj),  who  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  Andover  Committee,  had  arranged 
'  the  subjects  into  which  that  Committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire,  under  three  heads ; 
and  in  that  course  he  should  follow  the 
noble  Lord.  Before  doilig  so,  however,  he 
begged  to  remind  the  House,  that  he  could 
not  concur  in  the  report  of  the  majority  of 
that  Committee ;  that  was  to  say,  he  did 
not  concur  in  that  part  of  it  which  referred 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, though  he  concurred  in  many  other 
parts  of  it ;  and  here  he  begged  to  be  al- 
lowed to  express  his  satisfaction  at  having 
learned  very  early  in  the  present  Session 
of  Parliament  that  his  humble  opinion  in 
this  matter  was  strengthened  by  the  con- 
currence of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
He  was  justified  in  saying  this  both  by  the 
acts  of  Government,  and  by  some  observa- 
tions which  fell  from  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, because,  if  the  Government  had  con- 
cun*ed  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Andover 
Committee,  they  would  never  have  felt  it 
to  be  consistent  with  their  duty  either  to 
themselves,  the  Committee,  or  the  public, 
to  retain  men  in  their  service  whom  they 
believed  to  be  guilty  of  the  conduct  im- 
puted to  them  by  that  Committee.  He 
begged  also  to  be  allowed  to  express  his 
regret,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  not  taken  occasion,  in  his  speech 
on  the  previous  night,  to  explain  to  the 
House  the  views  entertained  oy  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  He  regretted  it  the 
more  because,  if  tbe  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  explained  the  views  of  Government,  it 
might  have  relieved  him  from  the  necessity 
of  intruding  upon  the  House.  He  felt 
convinced,  however,  that  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  would,  be- 
fore the  conclusion  of  the  debate,  redeem 
his  pledge  and  state  his  views  to  the  House. 
He  begged  now  to  follow  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Devonshire  (Lord  Courte- 
nay).  That  noble  Lord  had  stated,  and 
stated  truly,  that  the  first  point  to  which 
the  Committee  directed  their  inquiry  was, 
the  administration  of  the  law  in  the  An- 
dover union.  His  noble  Friend  had  also 
stated  with  great  force,  although  very 
shortly,  the  evils  which  were  brought  be- 
fore the  consideration  of  the  Committee  in 
the  evidence  submitted  to  them ;  and  had 


very  correctly  acquainted  the  House 
the  opinion  which  the  Committee  enter- 
tained on  that  subject.  He  thought  he 
might  say  that  that  opinion  was  unani- 
mous ;  he  was  not  aware  of  one  dissentient 
voice ;  but  although  he  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  concur  in  the  conclusions  at  which 
his  noble  Friend  had  arrived  on  this  pointy 
he  was  not  prepared  to  concur  in  some  of 
the  inferences  and  deductions  which  he 
believed  had  been  drawn  from  it  by  some 
members  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as  bj 
some  of  the  public — that  was  to  say,  that 
while  he  peifectly  admitted  that  great  mal- 
admiuistratiin  did  exist  in  the  Andover 
union — that  there  was  a  laxitv  of  adminis- 
tration,  joined  with  severity,  which  inflicted 
great  hardship  on  the  poor — he  was  not 
prepared  to  saddle  the  responsibility  of 
those  things  on  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners. He  admitted  that  their  functions 
were  extensive,  and  their  powers  great ; 
but,  as  had  been  rightly  stated  in  an  earlier 
part  of  the  evening,  their  powers  and  func- 
tions were  more  of  an  inspective  than  an 
executive  character,  as  respected  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  different 
districts  of  the  country.  He  admitted  that, 
whenever  an  abuse  was  brought  to  their 
knowledge,  and  they  neglected  or  refused 
to  inquire  into  it,  itiej  ought  to  be  held 
responsible  for  it ;  but  if,  when  sitting  in 
Somerset  House,  they  should  be  blinded  or 
misled  by  the  Uiches  of  the  assistant  com- 
missioners, or  by  any  other  means,  and 
their  ignorance  did  not  arise  from  their 
own  negligence,  he  held  that  they  were 
not  justly  responsible  for  any  evils,  wher- 
ever they  existed.  Now,  this  was  clearly 
shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  Andover  Com- 
mittee. He  held  that  that  eridence  clearly 
established,  that  the  guardians  and  the 
assistant  poor-law  commissioners  were  re- 
sponsible. For  what  was  the  eridence 
received  on  this  point  ?  It  was  this :  that 
in  the  month  of  February  preceding  the 
investigation,  the  assistant  poor-law  com- 
missioner (Mr.  Parker),  upon  a  personal 
risit  to  Andover,  reported  that  all  was 
going  on  favourably.  It  was  true,  that  on 
a  division,  the  insertion  of  this  particular 
report  was  excluded  from  the  resolution  of 
the  Committee;  but  still  it  remained  in 
the  eridence ;  and,  as  an  appeal  had  been 
made  to  the  evidence  by  several  Members 
of  that  House,  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
appeal  to  the  evidence  also,  and  to  say 
that  that  report  completely  exonerated  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  from  any  blame 
of  the  maladministration  at  Andover.    Uia 
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noble  Friend  had  then  proceeded  to  notice 
the  conduct  of  the  CommisBioners  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Day.  Now, 
he  did  not  stand  there  as  the  advocate  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners ;  he  stood 
there  to  defend  them  against  imputations 
and  accusations  which  he  believed  to  be 
iU-founded ;  but  he  was  perfectly  prepared 
to  admit  when  he  thought  them  wrong ; 
and  he  thought  there  was  not  a  more  im- 
perative duty  which  a  public  man  was 
called  upon  to  discharge — however  high 
bis  position  might  be,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell),  or 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  G.  Grey), 
or  however  humble,  as  in  his  own  case — 
than  to  defend  against  accusations  which 
he  himself  conscientiously  believed  to  be 
unfounded,  any  public  officer  with  whom 
he  might  have  been  officially  connected. 
He  said,  then,  distinctly,  that  in  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners in  that  inquiry,  he  thought  there 
was  ^ne  point  on  which  they  had  shown 
indiscretion  ;  but  he  did  not  concur  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Committee.  He  differed 
from  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  be- 
cause he  thought  the  granting  of  the  ad- 
journment of  the  inquiry  by  Mr.  Parker 
unnecessary ;  but,  being  granted,  he  thought 
the  overruling  of  it  by  the  Commissioners, 
indiscreet.  With  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Parker  had  conducted  the 
inquiry,  he  maintained  that  the  evidence 
submitted  to  the  Andover  Committee  dis- 
tinctly  showed  that  he  conducted  it  with 
very  great  partiality.  He  would  not  trou- 
ble the  House  with  an  analysis  of  the 
evidence  on  this  point ;  but  he  would  re- 
mind them  that  there  was  not  merely  the 
general  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
witnesses,  but  particular  cases  were  men- 
tioned which  were  not  disproved,  in  which 
great  partiality  was  shown.  Visitors 
who  had  dropped  in  to  see  the  sight — 
men  of  respectable  station,  clergymen 
with  cure  of  souls,  and  others — stated 
most  strongly  that  great  partiality  had 
been  shown  by  Mr.  Parkei;.  He  now  came 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Day;  and  he  at  once  ad- 
mitted that  the  case  against  Mr.  Parker 
was  stronger  than  the  case  against  Mr. 
Day.  He  took  the  two  cases,  however, 
conjointly,  because  his  justification  of  the 
Conmiissioners  rested  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, though  on  somewhat  different  grounds. 
In  considering  this  point,  he  begged  to  ad- 
vert for  a  moment  to  the  position  in  which 
the  assistant  commissioners  stood  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners.     The  Poor  Law  | 
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Commissioners  were  responsible,  and  had 
been  held  really  responsible,  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  subordinates.  In  imposing 
that  responsibility.  Parliament  deliberately 
voted  them  both  the  power  of  appointment 
and  removal;  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
make  a  man  responsible  for  his  subordi* 
nates,  imless  he  had  that  power.  He  felt 
justified  in  repeating  the  assertion  he  had 
already  made,  that  the  Committee  had  not 
resolved  that  the  Commissionera  were  not 
justified  in  the  removal  of  Mr.  Parker. 
Mr.  Parker's  conduct  in  the  second  inquiry 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
Commissioners  to  remove  him  from  his 
office ;  but  it  was  not  their  only  reason. 
The  Andover  Committee  picked  out  only 
two  of  the  reasons  which  the  Commission- 
ers had  for  removing  Mr.  Parker;  and 
they  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  time 
and  manner  of  his  dssmissal  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  hardship  to  him.  The 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  were  unanimous 
in  censuring  Mr.  Parker's  conduct.  They 
were  examined  separately,  but  they  all 
came  to  a  similar  conclusion,  though  in 
some  respects  upon  different  grounds, 
namely,  that  Mr.  Parker  had  lost  their 
confidence,  and  that  it  was  not  expedient 
to  continue  him  longer  in  his  office.  There 
were,  in  his  opinion,  sufficient  grounds  for 
the  loss  of  confidence ;  but  whether  there 
were  or  not,  it  was  unjustifiable  to  impute 
corrupt  motives  to  public  officers  unless  the 
imputation  could  be  sustained  by  proof. 
Mr.  Parker  distinctly  stated  the  Commis- 
sioners required  his  resignation  only  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  upon  him  the 
odium  to  which  they  themselves  were  justly 
obnoxious  ;  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  waa 
given  in  support  of  that  imputation.  The 
case  of  Mr.  Day  differed  from  that  of  Mr. 
Parker  in  this — ^that  the  Commissioners 
attributed  no  improper  conduct  to  Mr. 
Day.  The  cause  of  calling  on  Mr.  Day 
for  his  resignation  was  this — it  was  dis- 
covered, in  the  course  of  an  inquiryvinto 
the  disturbances  in  Wales,  that  the  Poor 
Law  in  Mr.  Day's  district  had  been  badly 
administered,  and  therefore  the  Commis- 
sioners felt  it  necessary  to  remove  him, 
although  they  bore  testimony  to  his  ability 
and  integrity.  What  then  was  there  in 
the  time  and  manner  of  the  removal  of 
Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Day  to  justify  com- 
plaint ?  They  were  removed  precisely  at 
the  period  when  the  necessity  for  taking 
that  step  became  apparent  in  order  to  en- 
sure a  more  efficient  administration  of  the 
law  in  their  respective  districts.      Other 
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obarges  were  made  against  the  Commis- 
sioners, to  which  he  would  advert  only  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  animus  which 
suggested  them;  for,  as  any  one  who  would 
read  the  evidence  must  peroeire,  they  were 
totally  unsustained    by   proof.       One   of 
these  charffes  was  that  the  Commissioners 
discouraged  their  subordinate  officers.  Mr. 
Cbadwick  came  forward  and  said  that  Mr. 
Lewis  had  discouraged  him,  because,  when 
he  presented  a  report  about  Bolton  in 
1840,  Mr.  Lewis  did  not  adopt  the  sug- 
gestion Mr.   Chadwick  made.       On  Mr. 
Ghadwick  being  cross-examined,  it  turned 
out  that  he  never  offered  any  suggestions 
to  Mr.  Lewis  beyond  what  might  be  held 
to  be  contained  in  his  report;  and  he  said 
that  all  he  meant  was,  that  Mr.  Lewis's 
manner  was  very  discouraging.     It  was 
fortunate  that  the  Commissioners  did  not 
act  upon  the  recommendation  contained  in 
Mr.  Chadwick 's  report,   which  was   this, 
that  in  1842,  .when  Bolton  was  visited  with 
severe  distress,  the  Commissioners  should 
at  once  have  stopped  the  system  of  out- 
door allowances,  which  had  been  uniformly 
adopted  in  that  town  in  all  seasons  of  dis- 
tress.    If  that  had  been  done,  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  an  outcry  would  have 
been  raised,  not  against  Mr.  Chadwick,  for 
it  would  not  have  been  his  act,  but  against 
the  Commissioners.    And  the  very  persons 
who  now  blamed  the  Commissioners  for 
not  having  adopted  Mr.  Chadwick 's  sug- 
gestion, would  have  been  the  first  to  declaim 
upon    the   cruelty  of  their  proceedings. 
The  Commissioners  were  stated  to  have 
discouraged  other  of  their  subordinate  offi- 
cers; and  the  hon.  Member  for  Weymouth 
said  that  no  evidence  had  been  offered  in 
disproof  of  those  statements;  but  surely 
the  <mut  prohandi  lay  upon  the  party  who 
made  the  charge.  Mr.  Chadwick,  however, 
offered  no  proof  in  support  of  his  charge;  it 
rested  entirely  on  his  %pB€  dixit     As  Mr. 
Mott^s  case  had  not  been  brought  forward 
in  the  debate,  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary 
to  advert  to  it ;    and  all  ho  would  say  of 
that  of  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones,  which  had  been 
referred  to,  was  that  strict  justice  had  been 
observed  in  the  treatment  of  that  gentle- 
man.    There  was  only  one  other  point  re- 
lating to  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners 
to  which  he  would  allude,  and  that  was  th«^ 
mode  in  which  they  kept  their  record 
was   a  point  on  which  high  legal 
ions  were  divided;   and  laymen  lik 
Commissioners  might  surely  be   es 
for  having  followed  a  practice  whic 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  had  delibc: 


decided  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
With  respect  to  the  Bill  before  the  House, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dorsetshire  raised  the  retl 
objection  to  it  when  he  referred  to  the  ob- 
jection in  the  public  mind  to  an  Act  whieh 
combined  in  one  board  legislative  with  ex- 
ecutive functions.     That,  he  frankly  ad« 
mitted,  constituted  the  great  diffieidty  in 
dealing  with  the  question.     If  his  hon. 
Friend  could  point  out  any  mode  by  whiek 
the  two  functions  could  be  separated,  he 
would  gladly  concur  in  its  adoption;   hot 
the  remedy  which  his  hon.  Friend  proposed 
was  worse  than  the  disease.     His  hon. 
Friend's  proposition  was,  that  all  the  or* 
ders  which  might  be  deemed  ezpadient» 
should  at  once  be  enacted.     The  answer 
to  that  proposition  was,  first,  thai  the  law 
was  not  generally  applied ;  and,  secondly^ 
that  it  was  not  generally  applieable.     A 
rule  suitable  to  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country  could  not  be  acted  upon  in  the 
northern  parts.     Another  and  a  raoro  im* 
portant  objection  was,  that  if  the  legislative 
and  executive  functions  wera  disjoined,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deal  with  eases  in 
which,  at  a  moment's  notice,  it  was  neeea* 
sary  to  modify  the  rules.     That  objection 
could  be  obviated  only  by  giving  the  Com- 
missioners the  power  of  reversing  an  Aet 
of  Parliament;  and  thero  was  litUe  differ- 
ence between  that  and  the  power  of  mMltiny 
rules  to  have  the  effeet  of  one.     The  pro- 
posed alteration  in  the  form  of  Ae  Com- 
mission was  a  great  improvement.     As  to 
the  objection  whieh  had  been  raised  to 
placemen  having  seats  in  the  Hous^,  he 
was  not  apprehensive  that  the  power  of  the 
Crown  would  ever  beeome  predominant  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     It  wonld  bo  eC 
advantage  to  the  public,  and  prodnetive  of 
convenience  to  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves, that  they  should  be  brought  into 
closer  connexion  with  the  Houses  of  Par> 
liament.     They  would  thus  beeome  more 
directly  responsible  to    Parliament,  and 
more  conversant  with  the  feelings  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature. 

Debate  adjourned  to  Thursday. 

SUPPUES^THB  OHUECH. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  reception 
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for  the  ezpenieB  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission  (3,4S0{.),  heing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Church,  ought  not  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  purse. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  had  already,  in 
Committee  of  Supply,  stated  his  reasons 
for  supporting  the  TotOi  and  he  had  nothing 
to  add  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  ditide;  because  if  he  did, 
he  must  as  a  matter  of  principle  divide  with 
him  ;  and  he  really  did  not  like  thus  split- 
ting straws  when  the  amount  was  so  small, 
and  the  question  was  in  so  equivocal  a 
state.  If  the  public  were  thus  paying 
3,000^  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
might  not  the  Church  turn  round  and  say 
they  paid  36,0001.  for  registering  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages — a  measure  adopted 
for  the  benefit  of  Dissenters  ?  He  liked 
to  divide  on  a  great  principle,  not  on  a 
small  sum  like  this^  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  76;  Noes  8: 
Majority  68. 

List  of  the  ATBt* 


List  of  the  If  om. 
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AcUnd,  Sir  T.  D. 
Atitrobus,  E. 
Arkwrifht,  O. 
Bailey,  J.  Jan. 
Bankes,  G. 
Bannerman,  A. 
Barring^n,  Visct. 
B«Uew,  H.  M. 
Bentinok,  Lord  Q. 
Barroughes,  II,  N. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Cavendish,  hon.  0.  0. 
Cavendish,  hon.  Q.  H. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Benison,  W.  J. 
Diok,  Q. 

Dickinson,  F.  H. 
Douglas,  Sir  C.  £. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Ellicc,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Finch,  G. 
Floyer,  J. 
Fox,  C.  R. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 
Greene,  T. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Hall,  Sir  B. 
HaUybiirton,Ld.J.F.G. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hastie,  A. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Ueneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 


Howard,  hon.  fi.  G.  G. 
Hudson,  G. 
James,  Sir  W.  0. 
JoUiffe,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Macanlay,  rt.  hn.  T.  B. 
HaitUnd,  T. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Masterman,  J. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Milnes,  R.  M. 
Morpeth,  Viset. 
Mofltyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
NevUIe,  R. 
O'ConorDon 
Parker,  J. 
Perfect,  R. 
Price,  Sir  R, 
Rioe,  £.  R. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  C.  J.  F. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Seymer,  H.  C. 
SheU,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Somenrille,   Sir  W.  M. 
Spooner,  R. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Trotter,  J. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wyse.  T. 
Torke,  H.  R. 

TXLLXKg. 

HUl,  Lord  M. 
Tufiiell,  H. 


BouTorie,  hon.  E.  P.  Trelawny,  ^T,  S. 

Bowring,  Dr.  Wawn,  J.  t. 
Esoott,  B. 

EtWall,  R.  TBLtSBB. 

Evans,  W.  Williiuns,  W. 

Gisbome,  T.  Brotherton,  J. 

Report  receired.  Resolutions  agre^  to. 
House  adjourned  at  half-past  Twelve 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE    Of    LORDS, 
Thursday,  May  20,  1847. 

lliHOTKS.]    PuBUc  Bills.    1*  Debtor  and  Creditor. 

fl*  Clei;^  OflbnMs:   Ntrsl  Priioiis;  Ntval  Sittiee  qf 

Boyi. 
Rqwrled, — County  Buildiqgi. 

PcTiTioNS  PatsBNTBO.  pTom  Briitol  pad  Sheffield,  for 
the  Enactment  of  Sialtmry  AcguIaUoat  fcf  the  Hetltk 
of  Townfl.~From  Gloueeiler  end  Bristol,  agiAtut  the 
IntHxluctiun  of  a  CUiue  in  any  future  Railway  Bilk,  eo^h 
pelling  thb  Running  of  Railway  Trains  on  the  SaBbatli. 
^Prom  Stourbridge,  against  the  proposed  GoTetmncBt 
Plan  of  tdooation.-*Fnmi  Halifsz,  against  the  Faetoriis 
Bill  I  and  from  GkMgow  and  other  plaees,  in  fiiToiiz  of 
the  tame. 

THE  KENTISfl  RAHiWATS. 
The  DuM  of  WELLINGTON  <*ose  tp 
call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to 
three  Bills  relating  to  railways,  the  consid- 
eration of  which  he  wished  should  he  refer- 
red to  the  Railway  Commission.  He  waft 
most  anxious  thatererj  safe  and  practicable 
measure  should  be  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  the  Goremment  and  of  giving 
Parliament  the  most  complete  knowledge, 
as  well  as  all  necessary  control  over  those 
modes  of  communication  now  so  rapidly 
extending  over  every  part  of  the  country. 
It  appeared  to  him  most  important  that 
the  Government  should  possess  the  most 
entire  and  complete  information  of  all  the 
transactions  which  were  going  forward 
between  the  parties  concerned  in  railways, 
in  order  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
render  those  modes  of  conveyance  as  useful 
as  possible  to  the  public  at  large,  and  as  con- 
ducive to  the  public  service  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  The  object  of  one  of  the  Bills 
then  before  their  Lordships  was  to  continue 
a  railway  direct  from  Dover  to  the  me- 
tropolis through  Canterbury.  That  contin- 
uation, as  must  be  evident  to  every  one, 
was  a  great  object  to  the  town  of  Dover, 
as  well  as  to  tne  whole  county  of  Kent: 
and  he  certainly  was  anxious  that  the  road 
from  Canterbury  to  Dover  should  be  con- 
tinued ;  but  he  was  not  free  from  appre- 
hension that,  in  consequence  of  some  trans- 
actions which  had  recently  taken  place 
between  the  parties,  that  object  might  not 
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be  attained.  His  wisli  was  that  tlie  most 
accurate  knowledge,  possible  should  be  ob- 
tained and  communicated  on  the  subject; 
and  therefore  be  proposed  that  the  %ills 
wbicb  then  stood  for  a  second  reading 
should  be  referred  to  the  Commissioners. 
The  three  Bills  to  which  he  alluded  were 
the  South-Eastem  Railway  (North  Kent 
line),  the  South-Eastem  Railway  (Stroud 
to  Maidstone),  the  Sou fch-E astern  Railway 
(Mid-Kent  and  Direct  Tunbridge). 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  glad  that  his 
noble  and  gallant  Friend  had  taken  this 
matter  into  his  own  hands,  because  it  was 
a  most  grievous  thing  to  the  public  that 
parties  should  be  allowed  to  come  to  an 
understanding  on  these  matters  amongst 
themselves.  He  knew  that  it  was  the 
noble  Duke*s  constant  recommendation  to 
Parliament,  when  these  railway  schemes 
first  began,  that  much  more  superinten- 
dence and  care  should  be  taken  of  them 
than  was  at  the  time  unfortunately  taken; 
and  he  was  always  of  opinion  that  Govern- 
ment ought  to  exercise  greater  influence 
over  these  raiways  than  they  did. 

The  Earl  of  RADNOR  observed  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  land- 
owners of  Kent  that  the  railway  was  car- 
ried round  instead  of  going  direct  through 
Canterbury. 

Earl  FITZWILLIAM  reiterated  the 
opinion  which  he  had  formerly  expressed, 
that  the  whole  question  should  be  taken 
into  the  hands  of  Government. 

Lord  REDESDALE  wished  to  ask 
the  Government  whether  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  proceed  with  the  Bill  for  giving 
Sowers  to  the  Railway  Commissioners 
uring  the  present  Session  of  Parliament. 
Such  a  measure  was  absolutely  necessary; 
and  if  not  passed  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion, it  might  not  be  so  easy  to  pass  it  in 
the  ensuing  Session,  when  the  railway 
interest  might  acquire  greater  strength  in 
the  Legislature. 

The  Marquess  of  LANSDOWNE  re- 
plied that  the  attention  of  the  Government 
was  very  seriously  directed  to  the  subject. 

Bills  to  be  referred  to  the  Commission- 
ers of  Railways. 

CLERGY  OFFENCES  BILL. 
The  Bishop  of  LONDON,  in  moving 
the  Second  Reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  that 
considerable  alteration  had  been  made  in 
the  present  measure  as  compared  with  the 
Bill  of  last  year,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
changes  which  had  been  made  would  pre- 
Ycut  much  ill-feeling  on  the  subject.     In 


the  first  place,  he  wished  to  state  that  an 
attempt  was  made,  and  very  undeservedly, 
to  cast  imputations  on  the  Bill,  upon  the 
ground  that  its  provisions  were  of  an  ar- 
bitrary character.  He  trusted  that  when 
its  provisions  came  to  be  examined,  those 
imputations  would  appear  wholly  nnfoond- 
ed.  He  wished  further  to  state,  that  there 
would  not  be  imder  this  Bill  any  interfe- 
rence with  the  clergy  upon  doctrinal  points, 
except  in  such  cases  as  shonld  be  specially 
provided  for.  Another  point  of  alteration 
was,  that  parties  were  to  be  examined  before 
the  diocesan  council,  with  the  power  of 
cross-examining  witnesses — a  power  which 
was  not  previously  possessed  ;  they  would 
be  examined  by  an  excellent  body  of  men, 
the  cannons  residentiary,  or  the  rural 
deans.  The  changes  made  in  the  present 
Bill  would  also  obviate  many  of  the  ob- 
jections which  had  been  urged  against 
the  former  measure,  because  it  would  pro- 
vide that  no  parties,  except  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  should  be  entitled  to  proceed 
against  a  clergyman  for  an  offence  not 
committed  within  the  preceding  ^ye  years. 
Under  the  old  law  the  clergy  might  be 
brought  before  a  court  consisting  of  a 
single  individual ;  but  now  they  might  be 
brought  before  the  bishop,  assisted  by 
lawyers  of  experience  and  others  of  their 
brethren.  He  should  be  happy  to  attend 
to  any  alteration  that  might  be  suggested 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Bill ;  but  he 
hoped  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  or  of  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. The  right  rev.  Prelate  concluded  by 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  was  not  prepared 
to  deny  that  some  measure  was  neces- 
sary to  remedy  the  defects  which  had  been 
so  long  complained  of  in  church  discipline 
over  the  members  of  that  body;  and  if 
there  had  been  any  doubt  upon  the  point, 
several  recent  cases  before  the  courU  hod 
completely  shown  the  impotence  of  the 
present  law  to  correct  the  abuses  that  pre- 
vailed. At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  whole  of  this 
measure  ought  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  House;  and  in  particolar  there 
were  two  points  to  which  he  wished  to 
call  their  Lordships'  attention.  The  first 
was  the  revival  for  certain  purposes  of  the 
Court  of  Delegates — ^a  court  than  which 
no  criminal  had  gone  to  his  doom  with  the 
more  unanimous  consent  of  the  bystaadera; 
and  the  second  was  the  constitution  of  the 
diocesan  council,  which  he  thought  would 
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be  possessed  of  too  much  power,  inasmuch 
as  three  out  of  the  five  who  composed  the 
council  could  not  be  challenged.  But  he 
would  leave  it  to  a  more  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  those  points,  hoping,  that 
as  he  had  no  wish  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  Bill,  the  right  rev.  Prelate  might  in 
the  meanwhile  be  enabled  to  remove  the 
cause  of  his  objections  to  it.  He  might, 
however,  say  that  there  was  one  part  of 
the  Bill  which  he  most  entirely  approved 
of,  and  that  was  the  clause  which  gave  the 
power  of  selecting  the  diocesan  court  or 
the  Court  of  Arches.  That  clause — in 
short,  the  whole  measure — had  been  most 
carefully  framed,  and  evidently  by  a  person 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  observed,  that 
it  was  drawn  by  his  right  rev.  Friend  near 
him  (the  Bishop  of  Exeter). 

The  Bishop  of  EXETER  was  much 
obliged  to  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  for 
supporting  this  Bill.  That  it  admitted  of 
improvement,  no  one  could  deny;  but  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  complain  of  the  revival  of  the  Court 
of  Delegates — ^a  court  that  had  existed  for 
centuries  without  having  any  reflections 
cast  upon  it.  He  was  glad  of  the  pro- 
mised assistance  of  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  in  modelling  this  Bill ;  and  he  hoped 
U  would  become  an  efficient  and  peifect 
measure.  On  all  questions  of  doctrine, 
however,  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  a 
numerous  court  of  divines  to  determine 
those  questions,  and  he  hoped  that  in  Com- 
mittee such  an  amendment  would  be  made; 
and  he  thought  the  diocesan  council  would 
work  well.  But  he  merely  threw  this  out 
as  a  suggestion,  as  he  wished,  without 
violating  any  principle,  to  make  the  mea- 
sure satisfactory  to  their  Lordships,  grati- 
fying to  the  clergy,  and  bearing  on  its  face 
the  most  benignant  character.  As  to  the 
bishops,  there  was  a  most  efficient  disci- 
pline ;  for  when  they  offended  against  the 
ecclesiastical  law,  they  were  to  be  tried  by 
the  archbishop,  who  called  to  his  aid  six 
bishops.  It  was  for  the  clergy  at  lai-ge 
that  further  legislation  was  necessary. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  assured 
their  Lordships  that  no  one  was  more  sen- 
sible of  the  defects  of  the  law,  or  was  more 
desirous,  while  he  corrected  their  faults, 
of  protecting  the  clergy  against  accusations 
which  were  false.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  feel  very  confident  that  the 
happy  time  was  come  when  this  could  be 
effected.  He  had  himself  introduced  a 
Bill  to  apply  a  remedy,  which  had  passed 


through  Committee  without  opposition ;  it 
had  been  approved  by  all  parties,  and  it 
was  introduced  with  the  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  right  rev.  Bench,  and,  but 
for  the  unfortunate  interference  of  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  who  spoke  last,  the  Bill  would 
have  become  law.  It  had,  however,  been 
lost ;  and  the  result  was,  that  all  parties 
now  agreed  that  some  Act  was  necessary. 
In  his  Bill  he  had  proposed  a  preliminary 
inquiry,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Arches ;  and  he  thought  it  of 
importance  to  provide  a  court  of  review, 
not  only  to  protect  individuals,  but  because 
the  fact  of  a  right  to  appeal  made  the  party 
who  pronounced  the  original  judgment 
more  cautious ;  and  he  confessed  he  pre- 
ferred any  respectable  and  competent  body 
to  restoring  the  Court  of  Delegates,  where 
the  judges  would  be  only  selected  for  each 
particular  question.  The  great  difficulty 
he  had  met  with  was  how  to  defray  the 
expense,  and  at  the  same  time  have  a 
competent  tribunal.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  accused  party  ought  to  have  the 
right  either  to  submit,  if  he  pleased,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  court,  or,  if  he 
preferred  it,  to  carry  the  cause  at  once 
from  the  diocesan  court  to  the  Court  of 
Arches. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  expressed  his 
willingness  to  make  any  modification  in 
the  Bill  that  would  tend  to  promote  its 
object,  which  was  to  effect  speedy  and 
inexpensive  justice. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  the  Court  of  Delegates  being  revived. 
It  had  been  universally  condemned;  and 
he  believed  it  would  never  again  be  tole- 
rated. It  was  always  considered  a  very 
defective  tribunal;  and  the  present  measure 
was  not  calculated  to  reform  it.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  the  court  was  constituted 
was  bad,  it  being  made  for  the  particular 
occasion,  and  appointed  to  sit  for  each  case 
as  it  arose,  toties  quoties,  which  was  in 
itself  a  great  objection.  It  had  been  made 
a  matter  of  complaint  that  no  bishop  was 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council.  He,  for  one,  should  be 
very  glad  to  see  some  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelates  present  and  assisting  at  that  tri- 
bunal, which  he  considered  a  far  more 
preferable  course  than  that  of  adopting  the 
proposed  measure. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  supported  the 
Bill,  and  approved  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  new  tribunal  was  proposed  to  be  con- 
stituted. A  great  deal  had  been  said  about 
protccthig  the  parochial  clergy;  he  was  of 
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opinion  that  the  greatest  protection  which 
could  he  given  to  them  was,  to  provide  a 
ready  means  hy  which  the  innocent  clergy 
might  he  protected  from  the  disgrace  which 
the  had  conduct  of  a  few  was  now  capahle 
of  reflecting  upon  the  whole  hody,  owing 
to  the  almost  impracticahility  of  hringing 
punishment  home  to  the  evil-doers.  As 
the  law  now  existed,  many  disgraceful  and 
dishonourahle  crimes,  on  the  part  of  a  few 
unworthy  clergymen,  were  allowed  to  es- 
cape unpunished.  He  hoped  an  effectual 
remedy  would  he  provided  for  this  evil. 
But  the  Court  of  Arches  was  not  the  tri- 
bunal best  adapted  to  afford  that  remedy; 
for  every  one  knew  that  from  its  peculiar 
machinery,  and  its  own  way  of  managing 
its  affairs,  great  facilities  for  escape  were 
afforded  to  the  vicious,  provided  they  did 
not  mind  the  expense. 
Bill  read  2*. 

.    NAVAL  PRISONS  BILL. 

The  Earl  of  AUCKLAND  moved  the 
Second  Reading  of  the  Naval  Prisons  Bill. 
In  the  course  of  the  nohle  Earl's  explana- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  Bill  (in  which  he 
was  almost  inaudible),  he  was  understood 
to  say,  that  with  reference  to  a  subject 
mentioned  by  a  noble  Friend  opposite  (Lord 
Colchester)  a  few  nights  ago,  namely,  the 
enabling  naval  courts-martial  in  certain 
cases  to  pass  a  sentence  short  of  death, 
that  if  the  noble  Baron  would  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  that  purpose,  it  should  receive  his 
most  favourable  consideration. 

Lord  COLCHESTER  did  not  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  would 
reserve  some  objections  he  had  to  the  de- 
tails until  it  was  in  Committee.  He  offered 
his  thanks  to  the  noble  Earl  for  the  kind 
manner  in  which  he  had  received  his  pro- 
position, the  object  of  which  was  this — 
that  whereas,  by  certain  articles,  naval 
courts-martial  were  restricted  from  passing 
sentence  short  of  death,  he  wished  that 
they  should  have  the  power,  as  in  the 
Army,  of  pronouncing  a  sentence  of  death, 
or  of  such  other  punishment  short  of  death, 
as  the  offence  should  to  the  court  appear 
to  deserve.  He  wished  to  sec  the  same 
rule  prevail  in  the  Navy  as  in  the  Army. 

Auer  a  few  observations  from  Lord 
Saltouk,  Bill  read  2*. 

House  adjourned. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  May  20,  1847. 
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Dlqnites  to  ArMtiatkm. 


BRITISH  AND  COLONIAL  SPIRITS— 
CUSTOMS. 

Customs  Acts  read. 

Mr.  MOFFATT  rose  to  move,  tbat  the 

House  resolve  itself  into  Committee  on  the 

Customs  Acts,  for  the  purpose  of  assimi- 

laimff  the  wff'-*'  "^yilcgcs  on  colo- 

Br^  He  constdefed 
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that  the  British  distillers  ought  to  possess 
the  same  priyileges  which  were  extended 
tq  the  producers  of  colonial  spirits;  that 
they  should  he  only  required,  when  spirits 
were  taken  out  of  hond,  to  pay  duty  on  the 
quantity  actually  taken  out.  The  West 
India  Board,  in  their  last  report,  had 
strongly  recommended  the  adoption  of  such 
a  regulation;  and  he  thought  the  suhject 
was  one  which  deserved  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  that  House  and  of  the  Qo- 
vernment.  The  only  ohjections  he  could 
anticipate  to  his  proposition  were,  that  it 
would  afford  fadlities  for  fraud,  and  reduce 
the  revenue.  With  reference  to  defraud- 
ing the  revenue,  he  hegged  to  remind  the 
House,  that  while  there  were  178  distillers 
in  Scotland,  there  had  been  only  67  infor- 
mations lodged  within  the  last  few  years; 
while  in  Ifeland,  where  there  were  97 
distillers,  no  informations  had  been  lodged. 
Let  them  contrast  this  state  of  things  with 
England,  where  there  were  few  distillers 
and  many  informations.  This  regulation 
only  affected  the  manufacturers  of  spirits, 
and  therefore  he  was  entitled  to  either  one 
protection  or  the  other;  and  he  believed 
that  distillers  generally,  if  they  were  left 
untrammelled,  would  rather  distil  from  wet 
com  than  from  sugar.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  would  be  fflad  if  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  distil  from  barley;  and,  conse- 
quently, if  that  were  allowed,  there  would 
be  a  much  larger  quantity  exported.  It 
was  generally  believed »  that  there  were 
about  6,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  consumed 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  as  the  whole 
amountof  the  spirits  distilled  was  9,000,000 
gallons,  there  were  3,000,000  to  be  ac- 
counted for;  and  it  was  known  that  up- 
wards of  2,000,000  were  taken  by  the 
English  and  Scotch  distillers,  in  order  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  export  market,  so 
that,  allowing  only  3d.  a  gallon  for  the 
loss,  the  Engfish  people  were  i&jied  to  the 
extent  of  100,000i.  per  annum.  He  was, 
therefore,  anxious,  he  must  confess,  to  as- 
certain what  reason  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  to  allege  for  any  opposition 
to  the  measure.  Whatever  the  articles 
were — ^rum,  brandy,  or  gin-^the  same  evil 
was  liable  to  occur  to  the  consumer  of 
spirits;  and  he  should  therefore  conclude 
by  asking  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  BXCHE- 
QUER  observed,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  shown  any  ground  on  which  the 
distillers  could  claim  the  advantage  he 
wished  to  extend  to  them.  He  (the  Chan- 
eellorof  the  Exchequer)  would  like  to  know 


whether,  if  the  proposal  ef  the  hon.  Uem<- 
ber  for  Dartmouth  were  acceded  to,  the 
Irish  and  Scotch  distillers  would  be  pre- 
pared to  give  up  the  differential  duty  which 
was  now  maintained  in  their  favour  ?  He 
certainly  should  have  thought  that,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  revenue,  hon.  Gentle- 
men would  have  abstained  from  making 
propositions  which  it  was  admitted  would 
materially  affect  the  public  income;  and 
although  the  hon.  Member  for  Dartmouth 
had  stated  that,  if  his  proposal  were  adopt* 
ed,  the  revenue  would  not  eventually  sufier, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  it  vould  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable diminution  of  receipts.  He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  Excise  authorities 
on  this  subject,  and  they  entertained  no 
doubt  that  a  large  decrease  of  revenue 
would  be  the  result  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  He  was, 
therefore,  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dart- 
mouth; and  he  did  not  think  the  distillers 
had  shown  any  ground  on  which  they  could 
claim  to  be  placed  in  a  more  favourable  po- 
sition than  that  in  which  they  at  present 
stood. 

Mb.  HUME  considered  it  was  only  right 
and  just  that  all  traders  in  spirits  should 
be  put  upon  the  same  footing.  He  could 
not  understand  why  they  should  allow  rum 
coming  from  Jamaica  to  be  bonded,  while 
rum  distilled  in  Scotland  or  Ireland  wa^ 
not  allowed  to  be  bonded.  He  could  not 
conceive  why  this  anomalous  regulatioQ 
was  permitted  to  exist,  even  although  some 
advantage  in  differential  duties  had  been 
given  to  the  Scotch  and  Iri^h  distilleries 
in  consequence  of  their  being  deprived  of 
the  privilege  of  bonding.  He  believed, 
that  if  the  spirits  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
were  allowed  to  be  bonded  in  this  country, 
instead  of  there  being  only  five  or  six 
dealers  in  those  spirits,  there  would  be 
200  or  300. 

Mb.  barely  supported  the  Motion. 
He  thought  the  experience  of  fifty  years 
proved  that  the  revenue  would  not  lose 
from  the  extension  of  the  system  of  ware- 
housing in  bond;  and  he  believed,  that  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  capital  would 
be  let  loose  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dartmouth. 
The  whole  distilling  trade  of  England  was 
at  present  engrossed  by  some  seven  or 
eight  firms;  and  the  effect  of  this  monopoly 
was,  that  they  were  enabled  to  regulate 
the  retail  prices.     The  Scotch  and  Irish 
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distillers  were  practicallj  excluded  from 
coming  into  competition  with  the  English 
dealers,  for  the  former  had  to  pay  a  duty 
of  200  or  300  per  cent  on  importing  their 
spirits  into  this  country;  and,  if  they  were 
unable  to  effect  sales  within  twenty-one 
days  after  importation,  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  further  duty  of  200  or  300 
per  cent. 

Mb.  MOFFATT  observed,  that  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  not  satisfactory  to  him; 
and  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  country;  and  he  therefore 
felt  it  his  duty  to  press  his  Motion  to  a 
diyision. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  51;  Noes 
56  :  Majority  5. 
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EXCISE  RECTIFICATION  OF  SPIRITS  IN 

BONB. 

Excise  Acts  read, 

Mr.  MOFFATT  then  mored,  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  Committee  on  the 
said  Acts,  for  the  purpose  of  conudering  the 
ropriety  of  permitting  British  spirits  to 
B  rectified  in  hond  for  exportation,  and  to 
permit  rectified  spirits  and  compounds  to 
be  warehoused  for  exportation.  He  was 
ready  to  provide  by  Bill  certain  restrictioiis 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  frand. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  objection  to  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member  was,  thai 
in  the  opinion  of  those  officers  of  Excise 
the  most  competent  to  form  a  judgment, 
its  adoption  would  render  it  impossible  to 
protect  the  revenue.  As  the  law  at  pre- 
sent stood,  all  spirits  going  from  the  dis- 
tillers to  the  rectifiers  were  charged  the 
duty,  and  the  revenue  could  not  lose;  but 
if  the  spirits  were  to  go  from  the  distillers 
to  the  rectifiers,  and  the  duty  was  not  to 
be  charged  except  on  that  quantity  which 
left  the  rectifier's  premises,  ^e  Excise 
would  have  no  check  on  the  amount  of 
spirits  on  which  duty  should  be  cbaiged» 
as  there  was  no  mode  by  which  the 
strength  of  rectified  and  compounded  spi- 
rits could  be  properly  tested. 

Mb.  HUME  supported  the  Motion.  He 
contended  that  rectified  spirits  mig^t  be 
tested  by  the  Excise;  and  by  opposing  the 
Motion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqner 
was  actually  stopping  an  important  branch 
of  trade  in  this  country,  and  throwing  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 

Mr.  FORBES  said,  that  if  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  did  cause  a  little 
trouble  to  the  Excise,  he  did  not  see  why 
the  House  on  that  account  should  not  do 
justice  to  a  large  class  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
said,  that  in  consequence  of  tbo  regula- 
tions of  the  Excise,  this  branch  of  tiade 
was  being  driven  into  the  bands  of  the 
Dutch.  He  understood  that  the  advocates 
of  free  trade  desired  to  place  the  British 
and  foreign  manufacturer   on   the  same 
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ground;  but  he  trusted  that  they  would 
not  go  80  far  as  to  give  a  bonus  to  the 
foreigner.  He  thought  that  the  House 
ought,  at  any  rate,  to  allow  the  hon. 
Member  an  opportunity  of  presenting  his 
BUI. 

Mb.  barely  supported  the  Motion, 
and  thought  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  not  acting  judiciously  in 
setting  up  the  Excise  as  a  barrier  against 
all  improvement. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ayes  56;  Noes 
63 :  Majority  7. 
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BaUUe,  CoL 
Baring,  right  hon.  F.  T. 
Barrington,  Visct. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  C. 
Borthwick,  P. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Bramston,  T,  W. 
Brotherton,  J. 
Carew,  W.  H.  P. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denison,  J.  £. 
Dodd,  G. 

Duncombe,  hon.  A. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Escott,  B. 
Forster,  M. 
Gardner,  J.  D. 
Gaskell,  J.  M. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Graham,  right  hon.Sir  J. 


Grey,  right  hon   Sir  G. 
GrosTenor,  Lord  R. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hodgson,  F. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
Huasey,  T. 
IngUs,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lygon,  hon.  Gen. 
Macaulay,  rt.  hon.  T.  B. 
Mangles,  R.  D. 
^larjoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Monahan,  J.  H. 
Morris,  D. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  H. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Polhill.  F. 
Rich,  H. 
Richards,  R, 


Romilly,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Sorope,  G.  P. 
Sheil,  right  hon.  R.  L. 
Shelbume,  Earl  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Smith,  A. 

Smith,  right  hon.  R  V. 
Somers,  J.  P. 
Stanafield,  W.  R.  0. 


Stanton,  W.  H. 
Strutt,  right  hon.  £. 
Tancred,  H.  W. 
Thomely,  T. 
Trottbridge,  Sir  E.  T. 
Ward,  H.  G. 
Wood,  right  hon.  Sir  C. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 

TSLLBSa. 

TufneU,  T. 
Parker,  J. 


MR.  JOHN  DILLON'S  CLAIM. 

Mr.  SHARMAN  CRAWFORD,  in 
moving  for  copies  of  papers  respecting  Mr. 
John  Dillon's  claim  for  prize  money  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  smuggler  hrig  Peru^ 
reminded  the  House  that  Mr.  DiUon,  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty  as  officer  of  the 
coast-guard  service  in  Ireland,  attacked 
this  hrig,  which  was  endeavouring  to  land 
her  cargo,  and  forced  her  out  to  sea;  she 
was  afterwards  ohliged  to  put  into  Kinsale 
harhour,  hut,  as  he  alleged,  in  consequence 
of  his  attack,  and  there  she  was  seized, 
and  condemned  and  sold.  He  was  at  first 
told,  that  the  reason  why  he  was  denied 
any  share  in  the  proceeds  was,  that  there 
was  a  charge  of  cowardice  against  him; 
hut  Lord  Althorp  referred  that  question  to 
Sir  E.  Codrington,  who  entirely  acquitted 
Mr.  DiUon  of  the  charge.  It  was  then 
stated,  that  he  did  not  make  his  claim  in 
time;  hut  the  fact  was,  that  he  had  gone 
ahroad  on  service  hefore  the  hrig  was  fi« 
nally  condemned.  The  hon.  Member  add- 
ed, that  his  object  was,  not  to  press  the 
claim  hostilely,  but  to  induce  the  Treasury 
to  reconsider  it.  He  moved  for  copies  of 
statements  of  George  F.  Young,  George 
Piyme,  and  Feargus  O'Connor,  Esqs.,  etc. 

Mr.  J.  PARKER  could  not  undertake 
to  furnish  copies  of  all  these  papers,  be- 
cause some  of  them  were  not  to  be  found 
in  the  shape  asked  for,  and  some  were 
mixed  up  with  other  transactions.  Some 
of  the  originals  had  been  returned  to  Mr. 
Dillon,  and  it  would  hardly  be  regular  to 
produce  a  copy  of  a  copy.  No  communi-* 
cation  from  Sir  E.  Codrington  was  to  be 
found,  though  it  was  clear  from  a  memor- 
andum of  Lord  Althorp 's,  that  the  charge 
of  want  of  professional  vigour  was  referred 
to  Sir  E.  Codrington,  and  that  he  acquitted 
Mr.  Dillon.  But  the  real  question  was,  whe- 
ther his  conduct  had  sufficient  to  do  with 
the  capture  to  entitle  him  to  a  share  of  the 
prize ;  that  had  been  very  fuUy  considered 
by  the  proper  authorities,  and  the  decision 
was  against  him.  Any  hon.  Member  might 
look  into  the  papers  at  the  Treasury ; 
and  there  would  be  no  objection  to  produce 
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copies  of  all  reallj  official  documents  re- 
maining in  the  office.  He  (Mr.  Parker) 
believed  that  there  had  been  a  proper  dis- 
position to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Dillon. 

Mr.  WAKLBY  said.  Mr.  DiUon  wanted 
money,  not  papers.  But  the  fact  was, 
that  a  private  individual  had  no  chance  of 
success  against  officials,  for  successive  Go- 
vernments always  made  it  a  Cabinet  ques- 
tion, and  were  determined  to  defeat  the 
claim.  Men  in  office  always  **  followed 
the  bell-wether."  Why  had  the  charge 
of  cowardice  been  brought  forward,  if  it 
were  not  intended  to  rely  upon  it  ?  Would 
the  Government  consent  to  refer  the  case 
to  a  Select  Committee?  If  not,  they 
could  not  be  confident  in  the  justice  of 
their  opposition  to  the  claim. 

The  OHA^CELLOB  of  thr  BXCHE- 
QUBB  observed,  that  the  present  Motion 
was  for  the  production  of  papers.  The 
Treasury  had  no  objection  to  produce  such 
as  they  had;  hut  the  House  ought  to  see 
those  papers  before  the  subject  was  brought 
on  for  discussion  in  any  other  shape. 

Mr.  F.  T.  baring  had  looked  into 
the  case  with  the  greatest  anxiety  to  do 
Mr.  Dilbn  justice;  and  the  Government 
bad  not  been  at  all  biased  against  him  by 
the  adverse  decision  previously  given. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

VICE-ADMIRALTY  COURTS  AT  THE  CAPE 
OF  GOOD  HOPE  AND  ST.  HELENA. 

Captain  PEC  HELL  moved  for  "re- 
turns  of  all  fees  payable  in  the  several 
Vice-Admiralty  Courts  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  St.  Helena,"  ito.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  agree  with 
him  that  the  scandalous  abuses  in  those 
courts  should  be  put  down.  By  a  return 
already  before  the  House,  out  of  113  ves- 
sels there  were  74  from  which  the  captors 
did  not  get  a  sixpence,  the  whole  value 
being  swallowed  up  in  the  expenses  of 
these  Vice-Admiralty  Courts.  In  the  case 
of  the  Diana^  the  expenses  were  no  less 
than  273^  It  too  frequently  happened 
that  the  officers  of  the  Admiralty  Courts 
made  a  complete  harvest  out  of  every 
slave  vessel  tnat  was  captured,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  fees  and  extortions  directed  against 
the  captors.  As  the  Attomer  General  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  said,  there 
was  a  general  scramble  to  see  what  could 
be  got  out  of  the  proceeds. 

MA.  HUMB  seconded  the  Motion,  and 
recommended  his  hon.  and  gaUant  Friend 
to  add  the  Aostisaliaii  colonite,  becaoae  he 


had  a  few  days  ago  received  accounts  that 
matters  were  as  bad  there  as  at  the  plaeea 
to  which  his  Motion  applied.  These  eoarta 
were  allowed  to  do  as  they  pleased,  and 
were  under  no  control.  If  ever  any  system 
called  for  inquiry  this  did. 

Mr.  ward  would  have  no  sort  of  ob- 
jection to  giving  all  the  papers  which  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  asked  for,  and 
also  those  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  wished  to  append  to  his  Motion. 
He  had  seen  cases  which  showed  that  they 
were  as  capable  of  making  out  a  long  biH 
against  the  captors  at  St.  Helena  as  they 
were  anywhere  else.  If  any  better  system 
of  organizing  those  courts  coidd  be  devised, 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  hava 
rendered  a  great  service. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION  BH^L. 

Ord(^  of  the  Day  for  the  Adjourned 
Debate  on  the  Second  Reading  of  the 
Poor  Law  Administration  Bill. 

Mr.  E  SCOTT  wished  to  take  that  op- 
portunity  of  putting  a  question  to  the  li^t 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  ior 
the  Home  Department.  It  was  a  queslion 
relating  to  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
on  which  he  had  already  asked  for  infor- 
mation from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  wished  now  to  know  whether,  since  he 
had  put  his  former  question,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  received  any  information 
which  he  could  lay  before  the  House  wiUi 
respect  to  the  labouring  population  of  the 
west  of  Bngland,  and  particulariy  as  rew 
garded  the  county  of  Somerset ;  and  whe- 
ther, with  reference  to  the  destitute  state 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of  that 
county,  any  steps  had  been  taken  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners;  or  whether  any 
general  steps  had  been  taken  throughout 
the  country  Dy  the  poor-law  guardians  with 
or  without  the  sanction  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  ?  Prom  all  the  experieaee 
he  had  had  in  the  west  of  England,  and 
from  all  the  examinations  he  had  been 
able  to  make  into  the  state  of  the  poor  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  which  he  reHBrred, 
he  had  fouud  that  any  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  distress  was  usually  caused  by 
either  boards  of  guardians  or  the  Poor 
Law  CoBunissioners  neglecting  to  enforce 
the  powers  which  they  possessed  under  the 
present  law  for  relieving  the  poor.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  at  the  present 
moment  there  was  not  a  much  mors  extia- 
0  ^^UTO  than  ever  bdbre  evisied; 
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but  be  did  mean  to  say,  that  if  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  bad  not  acted,  or  if 
the  boards  of  guardians  bad  not  acted,  up- 
on the  discretionary  power  which  be  be- 
KeTod  was  yested  in  them  for  relieving  that 
distress,  it  was  bis  bumble  but  decided  opin- 
ion that  the  time  bad  come  when  it  would 
be  the  duty  either  of  that  House  or  of  the 
Government  to  insist  upon  steps  being 
taken  to  relieve  those  large  masses  of  the 
people,  who,  under  present  circumstances, 
were  unable  to  support  themselves,  and 
whose  destitute  state  endangered  the  pro- 
perty of  a  great  part  of  the  country. 

Sir  G.  grey  replied,  that  he  had  not 
received  any  official  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  of  the  west 
of  England.  There  had  been,  as  be  bad 
stated  the  other  night,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  provisions,  a  disposition  evinced  to 
create  disturbance,  and  there  had  been 
some  illegal  proceedings,  especially  on 
market  days,  in  two  of  the  western  coun- 
ties. These  proceedings/l  however,  had 
been  promptly  checked  by  the  judicious 
measures  taken  on  the  part  of  the  local 
magistrates.  No  personal  violence  had 
yet  been  resorted  to;  and  he  hoped  the 
measures  to  which  he  had  alluded  would  be 
effective  in  preventing  any  recurrence  of 
such  proceedings.  With  respect  to  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  he  understood  that 
they  had  lately  received  applications  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  people  owinff 
to  the  high  price  of  provisions ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  they  would  adopt  such  measures  as 
they  should  deem  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  the  emergency  which  at 
present  existed.  He  must  say,  however, 
that  it  would  be  very  unfair  that  the  whole 
responsibility  of  meeting  an  emergency 
like  the  present,  arising  from  the  high 
price  of  corn,  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners.  It  lay  with  the 
employers  of  labour — those  who  were  re- 
ceiving high  prices  for  their  com — ^rather 
than  with  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  ratepayers — to 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  at 
present  existed.  He  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  there  was  any  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  class  to  which  he  bad 
referred  to  meet  the  emergency.  No  state- 
ment bad  been  made  to  him  to  that  effect; 
on  the  contrary,  be  bad  lately  seen  a  Gen- 
tleman connected  with  Somersetshire  who 
expressed  an  anxious  desire  to  lend  his 
influence  in  order  to  meet  the  evils  in  ques- 
tion. 

Order  of  the  Day  read. 


POOBrLAW    ADMINISTBtATION    BILL  — 
ADJOURNED  DEBATE  (THIRD  NIGHT). 
Mr.  HENLEY,  in  resuming  the  debate, 
said  he  should  abstain  from  gomg  back  into 
the  questions  which  had  occupied  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  discussion  on  the  previous 
nights,  namely,  those  referring  to  the  An- 
dover  Union,  and  to  the  general  character 
of  the  Poor  Law  of  1834,  not  ham  any 
idea  than  these  were  not  very  important  in 
themselves,  or  did  not  form  the  subject  of 
debate  on  the  present  occasion ;   because, 
if  he  understood  rightly,  the  object  of  the 
periodical  appointment  of  the  Commission- 
ers was,  that  Parliament  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  revising  the  whole  Poor 
Law  from  time  to  time,  and  of  making  such 
Amendments  as  experience  might  suggest; 
but  be  preferred  addressing  himself  to  a 
different  branch  of  the  subject.     In  what 
condition    was  the   House   now  placed  ? 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  Her  Majes- 
ty's Qovemment  had  declared  that,  in  bis 
opinion,  the  present  executive  portion  of 
the  law  did  not  work  satisfactorily.    The  no- 
ble Lord  had  added,  that  it  was  not  owing 
to  the  report  of  the  Andover  Committee 
that  he  had  been  brought  to  this  conclu- 
sion ;  and  that  he  did  not  think  the  Com- 
missioners were  obnoxious  to  the  blame 
which  had  been  cast  upon  them;    or,  at 
least,  not  to  the  degree  in  which  it  had  been 
cast  upon  them.    The  noble  Lord,  in  short, 
did  not  think  the  men  in  fault  so  much 
as  the  system.     This  brought  them,  then, 
to  the  Bill  before  the  House,  and  to  the 
consideration  of  the  question  as  to  how  the 
noble  Lord  proposed  to  amend  that  syst^n; 
whether  that  Amendment  would  touch  the 
real  grievances  of  the  system;  whether,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  Bill  would  do  any  good 
at  all;  or  whether,  as  he  thought,  instead 
of  offering  any  improvement,  or  being  any 
advantage  to   the   country,  it  would  not 
rather  aggravate  all  the  existing  evils.    As 
he  had  already  said,  he  should  not,  on  this 
occasion,  go  into  the  general  question  of 
the  Act  of  1834.     On  every  account  he 
thought  it  better  to  avoid  it,  for  in  the 
first  place  it  had  existed  and  been  in  oper- 
ation between  thirteen  and  fourteen  years; 
and  the  effect  of  any  immediate  alteration 
of  the  law  would  be  to  subject  both  Par- 
liament and  the  country  to  another  violent 
change  in  the  mode  of  administering  re- 
lief.    That  would  be  a  great  evil.     In  the 
next  place,  he  believed  ^at  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  were  disposed  to  ad- 
here to  the  principle  of  the  law — which  he 
took  to  be  local  administration  with  a  cen« 
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tnJ  control.  All  that  Parliament  Had  got 
to  do  juBt  now,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  see 
whether  the  executiye  department  now 
proposed  hy  Government  was  likely  to 
carry  that  ohject  most  heneficially  into 
effect,  and  whether  those  portions  of  the 
law  which  had  created  the  greatest  dissa- 
tisfaction in  the  country  were  likely  to  he 
improyed  hy  the  present  Bill.  Now,  those 
portions  of  the  law  which  had  created  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  general  principle  of  the  law,  hut 
wore  comprised  in  the  mode  of  relieving 
the  casual  poor  or  those  who  hecome  sud- 
denly destitute,  in  the  manner  in  which 
medical  relief  was  afforded,  and  in  the 
regulations  which  the  Commissioners  made 
with  respect  to  the  affairs  within  the  walls 
of  the  house.  He  should,  in  the  first  place, 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
power  which  the  Commissioners  at  present 
enjoyed  of  "  subordinate  legislation,**  as 
they  themselves  called  it.  He  thought  it  a 
perfectly  legitimate  question  to  ascertain 
how  the  Commissioners  had  exercised  that 
power;  whether  their  laws  and  regulations 
were  such  as  Parliament  would  have  made; 
and  whether  it  was  true,  as  was  asserted 
in  1834,  that,  owing  to  the  various  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  it  was  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  Parliament  to  make  a 
general  law  for  the  whole  country,  but  that 
they  must  leave  a  vast  discretionary  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  other- 
wise the  law  would  never  work.  He  would 
endeavour  to  show  the  House  the  kind  of 
laws  and  regulations  which  the  Commis- 
siouen  had  made  with  respect  to  the  casual 
poor,  and  to  the  administration  of  medical 
relief,  and  to  the  proceedings  within  the 
workhouse,  and  contrast  them  with  what 
Parliament  had  done  for  prisons.  Ho  must 
say  that  in  his  opinion  the  Commissioners 
had  not  exercised  this  power  wisely  and 
discreetly,  and  that  it  ought  never  to  have 
been  intrusted  to  them.  He  thought  he 
should  be  enabled  to  show  this,  both  from 
the  general  nature  of  the  rules  which  they 
had  made,  and  the  extraordinary  small 
number  of  cases  in  which  they  had  exer- 
cised it.  They  had  only  applied  two  tests 
in  the  course  of  the  whole  thirteen  years, 
namely,  the  workhouse  test  and  the  out- 
door labour  test,  and  he  thought  this  was 
very  slender  ground  upon  which  to  ask 
Parliament  to  put  into  their  hands  so  im- 
portant a  power  as  that  of  making  laws. 
In  order  that  he  might  not  misrepresent 
them,  he  would  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
to  the  House  the  CommissiouerB*  own  de- 


finition of  their  power — subordinate  legis- 
lation, and  contrast  it  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  carried  it  out.  The  ex- 
tract which  he  was  about  to  read  was  taken 
from  their  report  for  1839,  in  which  thej 
went  at  great  length  into  the  queadon  erf* 
subordinate  legislation  which  had  been  de- 
legated to  them.     They  said — 

"  Whatever  rules  Parliament  has  laid  down 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  Poor  Law  Gommii 
era  must  enforce  without  modifloation ;  thej* 
only  give  to  these  rules  greater  precisi<m  bj  de> 
veloping  their  provisions,  and  making  sabsidiaiy 
regulations  for  carrying  them  into  effect." 

He  should  now  proceed  to  show  how  in  the 
several  particulars  he  had  named  the  Com* 
missioners  had  departed  from  the  principle 
here  laid  down.    He  would  first  take  tlie 
case  of  the  casual  poor,  or  those  persons 
who  from  any  circumstance  were  soddenlj 
placed  in  want  of  relief.     Now,  the  first 
public    attention    which    was    called     to 
this  class  of  persons   after   the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  ^34  was  by  the  metropolis 
tan  police  in  1837,   complaining  of  the 
vast  amount  of  destitution  which  was  visi* 
ble  in  the  public  streets.    The  Act  of  Par* 
liament  expressly  required  that  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  should  make  general 
rules,  and  submit  them  to  the  Secretary  <tf 
State  for  his  approbation;  but  they  made 
no  rules  at  all  till  the  year  1841.     Thej 
evaded  the  law  by  sending  rules  to  every 
separate  union.     It  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  House  that  the  Legislature, 
in  1834,  not  feeling  it  quite  safe  to  hand 
the  poor  to  the  tender  mercies  of  any  set  of 
men,  distinctly  provided  that  cases  of  ur* 
gent  necessity  should  be  relieved  by  the 
overseer,  or  any  other  of  the  poor-law  an* 
thorities  who  should  come  into  contact  with 
them.  This  was  evidently  meant  as  a  safe- 
guard; and  if  it  had  been  fairly  and  ho- 
nestly acted  upon,  it  would  have  prevented 
much  of  the  mischief  which  had  occurred 
since.     What  did  the  Commissioners  do  \ 
They  ordered  the  relieving  officers  to  give 
relief  "  in  cases  of  sudden  and  urgent  ne- 
cessity;** and  the  order  which  they  gave  to 
the  workhouse  masters  was  to  admit  people 
"  in  oases  of  sudden  or  urgent  necessity;** 
orders  which,  though  nearly  the  same  in 
words,  were  still  considerably  different  in 
effect.     The  general  practice  was  for  the 
porters  to  lock  the  gates  of  the  workhoose 
at  nine  o'clock,  and  carry  the  keys  to  their 
masters;  no  ingress  or  egress  being  al-f 
lowed,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  till  morn- 
ing.    All  over  the  country,  the  people  na- 
turally asked  what  was  meant  by  **  sudden 
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and  urgent  distress,"  and  what  was  the 
difference  between  "sudden  and  urgent" 
and  *'  sudden  or  urgent "  distress  ?  The 
consequence  was,  that  people  were  not  re- 
lieved. A  correspondence  with  the  Com- 
missioners ensued;  and,  in  1838,  the  pres- 
sure of  public  opinion  produced  a  little  more 
liberal  treatment  to  that  class  of  poor.  In 
the  year  1841-42,  when  the  present  Mem- 
ber for  Dorchester  (Sir  J.  Graham)  became 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, he  would  not  stand  any  of  the  Com- 
missioners* slippery  work,  and  he  compelled 
them  to  make  general  rules;  with  each  of 
tho  general  rules  there  was  an  explanatory 
letter;  and  what  did  the  House  suppose 
was  the  definition  of  "  sudden  and  urgent" 
necessity,  which  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners gave  in  their  letter,  upon  which  the 
casual  poor  were  to  be  relieved  ?  It  was 
this : — 

**  Bj  *  radden  and  urgent  necessity'  the  Com- 
missioners understand  any  case  of  destitution  re- 
quiring instant  relief  before  the  person  can  be  re- 
ceived into  the  workhouse ;  as,  for  instance,  when 
a  person  is  deprived  of  his  usual  means  of  support 
by  fire,  storm,  or  inundation,  or  robbery,  or  riot, 
or  any  other  similar  cause  which  he  could  not 
control  when  it  had  occurred,  and  which  it  would 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  foresee  or  prevent." 

He  asked  any  man  to  say  if  there  was  any 
room  for  wonder,  after  this,  that  persons 
under  the  control  of  these  Commissioners, 
and  subject  to  their  dismissal,  should  have 
frequently  neglected  the  poor  ?  How  could 
it  be  otherwise,  not  merely  with  such  a 
definition  staring  them  in  the  face,  but 
with  the  fear  of  the  auditors  before  them, 
who  had  the  power  to  strike  out  of  their 
account  any  money  paid  contrary  to  the 
law  or  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners? He  asked  whether  it  was  not 
extremely  likely  that  under  such  a  state  of 
things,  and  with  the  cases  of  cruelty  that 
arose  in  consequence,  a  public  clamour 
would  be  excited  against  the  law  ?  Well, 
another  definition  was  issued  in  1845, 
after  public  opinion  and  clamour  had 
been  generally  excited  on  the  subject, 
and  he  would  read  to  the  House  the  result 
which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  arrived 
at,  after  an  interval  of  eleven  years  from 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  let  them  judge 
whether  such  a  body  ought  to  be  intrusted 
with  such  a  power.  In  1845  the  Conunis- 
sioners  rescinded  the  definition  of  1841-42, 
and  gave  the  following : — "  By  explana- 
tory letter,  '  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,' 
the  Commissioners  understand  any  case  of 
destitution  requiring  instant  relief."  The 
Commissioners    thus  came   back  to  the 


plain  and  simple  intention  which  Parlia- 
ment evidently  entertained  at  starting  in 
1834;  and  had  they  done  so  sooner,  it 
would  have  prevented  much  destitution 
and  suffering,  and  consequent  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  law,  which  had  arisen  in  the 
interval.  With  the  permission  of  the 
House  he  would  now  go  into  the  question 
of  medical  relief.  He  quite  admitted  that 
everything  he  had  said  about  sudden  and 
urgent  necessity  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  the  general  principle  of  the  law;  but 
it  certainly  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  would  continue 
to  intrust  any  set  of  men  with  the  power 
of  making  such  rules.  Could  any  one 
believe  that,  if  a  Member  of  that  House 
had  laid  upon  the  Table  such  a  definition 
of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity  as  the 
Commissioners  gave  in  the  first  instance, 
it  would  not  have  been  kicked  into  the 
lobby  ?  See  what  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  with  respect  to  medical  re- 
lief. If  there  was  one  subject  which,  more 
than  another,  had  been  llie  source  of  al- 
most universal  dissatisfaction,  it  was  the 
management  of  medical  relief.  What  did 
the  Commissioners  themselves  say  upon 
this  subject  at  the  commencement  of  their 
first  report — for  he  would  deal  only  with 
their  own  written  statement  of  their  views 
and  conduct,  and  then  there  could  be  no 
misrepresentation.  They  should  be  judged 
by  their  own  words.  It  would  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House  that  when  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  first  came  into 
operation,  what  was  called  the  *'  tender 
system"  was  insisted  upon  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. With  respect  to  this  point,  the 
Commissioners  stated  in  their  first  re- 
port:— 

"  We  found  it  a  practice  for  a  medical  man,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  to  contract  with 
the  parish  for  the  supply  to  the  settled  paupers  of 
medical  attendance  for  a  small  fixed  sum,  on  the 
expressed  or  implied  condition  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  make  whatever  charges  he  pleased  for 
non.parishioners  under  suspended  orders,  or  an 
under  of  medical  relief  by  overseer." 

The  House  would  observe  that  the  allega- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  was,  that  pa- 
rishes were  wont  to  pay  medical  men  a 
small  fixed  sum,  leaving  them  to  make  up 
an  adequate  amount  of  remuneration  from 
other  sources.  That  was  their  recorded 
opinion.  Then  let  the  House  observe  the 
rule  which  they  established  on  the  sub- 
ject :— 

"  We  deemed  it  the  most  advantageous  that 
each  practitioner  should  fix  the  price  of  his  own 
services,  under  competition.    We  found  it  neoes-t 
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According  to  their  own  showing,  they  found 
this  state  of  things — that  medical  prac* 
titioners  were  paid  an  inadequate  fixed  smn 
directljy  hoping  to  make  up  an  adequate 
remuneration  hj  indirect  payments  from 
non-parishioners.  Well,  the  Commission- 
ers establish  the  tender  system,  which  de- 
prived medical  men  of  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining indirect  payments,  because  the  rule 
of  the  Commissioners  prescribed  that  they 
should  attend  the  non-parishioners  as  weU 
as  those  belonging  to  the  parish;  and  yet 
they  declared  that .  their  remuneration 
should  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  small 
fixed  payment  which  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  imder  the  former  system.  The 
natural  result  of  such  an  arrangement  fol- 
lowed— an  universal  clamour  arose  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  another.  The 
remuneration  for  medical  relief  was  cut 
down  to  such  an  extent  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  humanity  of  medical  men — ^to 
their  honour  be  it  said,  and  he  stated  what 
he  knew  to  be  true — ^the  poor  would  have 
wanted  medical  assistance  altogether.  The 
medical  gentlemen,  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  another,  nobly  stepped  forward 
and  said — **  The  poor  shall  not  sufier;  we 
will  do  our  duty  by  them  as  we  did  before; 
we  are  not  sufficiently  paid,  but  we  will  do 
justice  to  the  poor,  and  leave  it  to  public 
opinion  to  set  the  matter  right."  The 
amount  formerlv  paid  for  medical  relief  in 
the  district  of  tne  union  with  which  he  was 
connected,  was  4501.  The  board  of  guar- 
dians reduced  that  sum  to  300^,  but  the 
Commissioners  disallowed  that  amount,  and 
said  that  it  was  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
money.  In  the  parish  in  which  he  (Mr. 
Henley)  resided,  the  doctor  used  to  be  paid 
10^  a  year;  an  order  was  issued  to  cut  his 
salary  down  to  21,  lis,  Qd,  The  sam  ul- 
timately fixed  for  the  payment  of  medical 
relief  throuffhout  the  union  was,  he  believed, 
about  290T.  The  Commissioners  struck 
their  claws  in,  and  tore  awav  some  small 
sum  of  10/.  or  so.  What  he  had  described 
came  under  his  own  observation  in  one 
union.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to 
adhere  to  such  a  system.  -  Public  opinion 
compelled  the  Commissioners  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  the  sum  paid  for  medical 
relief  throughout  the  country,  which  at 
first  had  been  cut  down  to  130,000/.  or 
140,000/.,  amounted  to  186,000/.  in  1845. 
What  did  that  prove  ?  Why,  that  pre- 
viously the  poor  must  have  suffered  fright- 
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fully  from  the  restricted  expenditiire,  or 
that  gross  injnsttee  must  have  been  done 
to  the  medi«d  men,  who  were  oompdied 
by  a  sense  of  humanity  to  relieve  the 
without  being  compensated  for  their 
tions.  As  a  further  illustration  of  the  sub- 
ject of  medical  relief,  he  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  question  of 
workhouses.  With  reference  to  this  port 
of  the  subject,  it  was  his  intention  io  con- 
trast  the  rules  applied  to  workhouses  and 

faols.  It  was  with  extreme  astonishment 
e  heard  the  other  night  one  so  conversant 
with  these  matters  as  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary for  the  Home  Department  venture 
to  state,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Member  Ibr 
Dorsetshire,  that  magistrates  had  the  same 
power  of  making  rules  for  prisons  as  tlie 
roor  Law  Commissioners  had  of  making 
rules  for  workhouses.  The  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet knew  well  enough  that  the  power 
possessed  by  magistrates  and  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  was  as  much  alike  as  a 
horse  chesnut  and  a  chesnut  horse.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  knew  that  in  every  es- 
sential particular  Parliament  had  laid  down 
what  rules  should  be  observed  in  priaona. 
In  all  great  and  essential  particulars  as  re- 
garded gaols,  the  Act  of  Parliament  fixed 
the  minimum  below  which  the  magistratea 
could  not  go;  and  the  minimum  which  Par* 
liament  had  established  for  criminals,  Hr^ 
very  far,  exceeded  what  the  Commissioners 
had  allowed  the  unoffending  poor.  He 
would  prove  his  case,  chapter  and  verse — 
for  such  an  assertion  as  that  made  bj  the 
right  hon.  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  ought  not  to  have  been  ad* 
vanced  in  that  House — at  all  events,  it 
should  not  pass  without  being  exposed.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  circumstance  of 
the  Legislature  having  so  strictly  controlled 
the  magistrates  in  the  treatment  of  pri- 
soners in  gaok,  furnished  a  powerful  args- 
ment  against  intrusting  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  with  almost  unlimited  power 
over  the  treatment  of  paupers,  which  ex- 
perience had  proved  could  not  be  exeretsed 
for  the  public  advantage.  He  would  now 
contrast  the  regulations  observed  with  re- 
spect to  chaplains  and  surgeons  in  gaols  and 
workhouses.  It  would  not,  of  course,  be 
pretended  that  it  was  any  part  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  New  Poor  Act  that  the  inmates 
of  workhouses  should  not  receive  adequate 
religious  instruction  and  medical  relief. 
He  saw  that  the  riglit  hon.  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department  was  anxious  to  go 
away,  and  therefore  he  would  proceed  at 
once  to  statO'  what  the  Aot  of  rariiamont 
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prescribed  with  respect  to  cbaplains  of 
gaols,  merely  premising  that  it  left  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  magistrates  to  make 
the  criminal's  condition  better,  but  not  to 
render  it  worse.  He  was  about  to  quote 
from  the  4th  of  George  lY.,  cap.  64,  which 
was  still  the  law  of  the  land,  although  sue* 
cessire  Becretaries  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had,  on  their  own  responsibility,  gone 
beyond  it  in  bettering  the  condition  of  pri- 
soners. The  Act  of  George  lY.  required 
that  prayers  selected  from  the  liturgy  of 
the  Church  should  be  read  to  prisoners  at 
least  e^ery  morning  by  the  chaplain  or 
keeper  of  the  gaol,  and  that  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  should  be  read  to  the  prisoners 
daily  when  assembled  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. Then  it  was  provided  that  the  chap- 
lain should  go  through  the  morning  and 
eyening  services  of  the  Church  every  Sun- 
day, Christmas-day,  and  Good  Fridav; 
that  he  should  catechise  and  instruct  the 
prisoners — 

Sir  G.  grey  felt  it  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  hon.  Member  appeared  to 
have  misunderstood  what  fell  from  him 
on  a  former  occasion.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  had  argued  that  it  was 
constitutionally  impossible  for  Parliament 
to  delegate  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
the  power  which  they  possessed  ;  in  reply 
to  which  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  instanced  the 
Prisons  Act,  which  gave  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  country  generally, 
the  power  of  altering  the  prisons  regula- 
tions, and  to  the  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  the  power  of  making  further 
alterations,  if  he  should  think  fit  to  do  so. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  oases 
were  identical,  or  that  the  power  exercised 
by  magistrates  was  equal  to  that  possessed 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Mr.  HENLEY  had  not  the  advantage 
of  hearing  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough,  but  he  did  bear  that 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire,  and 
he  understood  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to 
refer  to  the  ease  of  the  magistrates  in 
answering  the  latter  speech.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  at  the  time  made  no  distinc- 
tion as  to  degree.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
knew  perfectly  well  that  magistrates  could 
do  comparatively  nothing  with  respect  to 
prisoners,  whilst  the  poor  in  workhouses 
were  left  entirely  At  the  mercy  of  the  Com- 
missioners. To  proceed  with  the  reference 
to  the  enactments  of  the  Prisons  Act,  it 
was  provided  that  the  chaplain  should  fre- 
quently visit  every  room  and  cell  occupied 


by  prisoners,  and  distribute>  amongst  them 
books  fitted  to  convey  moral  and  religious 
instruction.     Provision  was  also  made  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  prisoners  who 
dissented  from  the  Church.    He  would  now 
show  what  provision  was  made  for  afford- 
ing religious  consolation  to  the  poor,  by 
reading  some  extracts  from  the  orders  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.     It  was  un- 
necessary to  tell  the  House,  that  anything 
which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  pre- 
scribed would  be  looked  upon  as  the  maxi- 
mum point  by  boards  of  guardians.     It 
was  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  go  be- 
yond what  the    Commissioners  required; 
and,  practically,  all  the  poor  got  was  the 
minimum  of  what  was  fixed.     The  rules  of 
the  Commissioners    provided    that  there 
should  be  church  service  in  the  workhouse 
once  (in  the  prisons  it  was  twice)  on  Sun- 
days,  Christmas-day,   and   Good  Friday. 
The  chaplain  was  to  examine  the  children 
in  the  catechism  of  the  Church  of  England 
once  every  month;  and  he  was  required  to 
make  a  report  of  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  inmates  generally.     He 
was  also  to  administer  religious  consola- 
tion within  the  workhouse  whenever  called 
upon  by  the  master.     The  House  would 
observe  that  the  chaplain  was  to  frimish 
religious  consolation  only  when  he  was  ap- 
plied to  for  that  purpose  by  the  master  of 
the  workhouse.     The    consequence  was, 
that,  practically,  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  inmates  of 
workhouses  generally.     The  chaplain  was 
not  required  to  visit  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse;  and  how,  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  could  make  a  general  report^ 
it  was  difficult  to  imagine.  The  chaplain's 
stipend  was  so  miserable  a  one,  that  it 
would  be  extremely  charitable  to  suppose 
that  he  would  do  more  than  he  was  actu- 
ally required.     To  show  how  the  system 
worked,  he  would  take  the  case  of  a  pau- 
per, not  of  the  most  meritorious  class,  and 
of  a  criminal.     They  should  be  two  giris^ 
both   with  child,  in  the    same  parish,  a 
thing  which    not  unfrequently  happened. 
Both  were  destitute  and  unable  to  main- 
tain their  offspring.     One  went  into  the 
workhouse,  and  was  there  delivered.     The 
other  was  delivered  out  of  doors,  and  mur- 
dered her  child,  or  made  away  with  It — a  case 
of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  he  was  sorry 
to  say.     This  girl  was  tried  before  a  jury, 
and,  there  being  extenuating  circumstan- 
ces in  her  case,   the  jury  took  a  merci- 
ftil  view  of  it,  and  found  her  guilty  of  con- 
coaling  the  birth,  and  she  was  sentenced 
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to  eighteen  months*  imprisonment.  Noir, 
he  ventured  to  say,  that  if  ever  there 
existed  an  opportunity  of  bringing  an 
erring  woman  back  to  honourable  feeling, 
it  was  after  she  had  endured  the  pain 
and  misery  which  always  accompanied 
such  scenes  as  those  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred. What  provision  was  made  for 
touching  the  heart  of  the  woman  in  the 
workhouse  by  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion? She  was  placed  amongst  the  most 
demoralised  class,  and  compelled  to  asso- 
ciate with  women  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  same  offences  as  that  which  had  brought 
her  there.  No  provision  was  made  for  her  re- 
ceiving spiritual  instruction  and  advice.  She 
was  not  allowed  to  go  outside  the  work- 
house, not  even  to  attend  public  worship  in 
the  church.  She  was  even  prohibited  from 
going  to  church  to  have  her  child  baptized, 
or,  if  a  returning  sense  of  duty  should 
prompt  her  thereto,  to  take  the  sacrament. 
The  girl  who  had  made  away  with  her 
child  would  be  treated  very  differently. 
The  chaplain  would  visit  her  daily  in  prison 
to  administer  religious  instruction — he 
would  supply  her  with  books,  and  the  sa- 
crament would  be  administered  to  her,  if 
her  mind  were  brought  into  a  fit  state  to 
receive  it.  When  these  two  girls  came 
afterwards  to  meet  in  their  village,  what 
would  be  the  result  of  their  communica- 
tion? Necessarily  this,  that,  according  to 
the  operation  of  the  law,  the  greater  the 
degree  of  criminality  the  lighter  would  be 
the  penalty.  Now,  as  regarded  the  case  of 
surgeons.  The  Prisons  Act  required  that 
the  surgeon  of  a  gaol  should  visit  every 
prisoner  at  least  twice  a  week;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  by  a  subsequent  Act  he  was 
obliged  to  make  daily  visits.  In  the  case 
of  the  workhouse,  the  surgeon  was  required 
merely  to  attend  at  the  workhouse  at  such 
times  as  the  guardians  should  appoint. 
There  was  a  double  delegation  of  authority 
^-Parliament  delegated  power  to  the  Com- 
missioners, and  they  delegated  it  to  the 
guardians.  The  surgeon  was  also  required 
to  attend  when  sent  for  by  the  master  in 
case  of  sudden  illness;  but — and  it  was  a 
most  important  omission — ^no  provision 
was  made,  as  in  gaols,  for  the  constant 
watchfulness  of  a  medical  man  over  those 
who  were  not  absolutely  sick.  Why  was 
that?  Because  the  Commissioners  knew 
that  if  there  were  efficient  medical  attend- 
ance there  must  be  more  expense,  and  that 
they  were  anxious  to  avoid;  for  the  system 
was  bolstered  up  by  the  pretence  of  saving 
money.     Take  the  kingdom  through;  iL 


out  of  every  51,  was  expended  on  estab- 
lishment charges.       That   was   a  hearj 
drawback,  and  it  was  the  reason  why  the 
Conunissioners  made  such  scanty  allow- 
ances to  professional  men.     Could  it  be 
believed  that  if  the  law  had  been  the  same 
with  respect  to  workhouses  as  it  was  with 
respect  to  prisons,   public  feeling  woald 
have  been  shocked  by  the  sad  case  of  the 
Bridgewater  Union,  or  the  still  sadder 
of  the  Sevenoaks  Union,  where  sixty 
seventy  children  were  proved  to  have  been 
in  a  state  of  glandular  disease  from  the 
same  cause,  which  had  hem  a  considerable 
time    in    operation    imchecked  ?      Here, 
again,   contrasting  Pariiament   law  with 
Commissioner  law,  he  could  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  former. 
What,  then,  was  the  reason  for  taking  the 
power  of  making  regulations  for  the  poor 
out  of  the  hands  of  Parliament?     It  was 
said  that  there  were  varying  circumstances 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  do  so.     He  believed 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  compelled  the 
Commissioners  to  make  some  general  rules, 
which  were  issued  to  nearly  600  unions. 
The  orders  for  out-door  relief  were  issued 
to  458  unions ;  the  wor!Lhouse  orders  to 
445:  the  medical  orders  to  587;  the  offi- 
cers* orders  to  572;  the  overseers*  orders 
to  576.     It  was  clear  that  these  orders 
were  to  be  universally  applicable;  the  other 
places  to  which  they  were  not  sent  were 
under  separate  management  or  local  acta. 
But  had  any  scheme  been  tried  except  the 
workhouse  test,  and  giving  out-door  relief? 
[An  hon.  Member  moved  that  the  House 
be  counted;  but  more  than  forty  Members 
being  present,  Mr.  Henley  continued.]  He 
had  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  medical 
relief  within  the  workhouse  under  these 
rules  made  by  the  Commissioners,  bad  not 
conduced  to  the  satisfactory  working  of  the 
law,  and  would  not  bear  comparison  with 
what  Parliament  had  done  in  this  particu- 
lar.    He  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
saying  that  much  of  the  misery  the  poor 
had  suffered,  had  been  relieved  by  the  hu- 
manity of  the  medical  men  themselves; 
much  of  the  inconvenience  that  would  have 
been  felt  in  the  workhouses  from  the  neglect 
of  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  law, 
had  been  prevented  by  the  seal  of  the  re- 
spective surgeons.     He  had  diown,  or  en- 
deavoured to-  show,  that  there  were  do 
such  varying  circumstances  in  the  coootnr 
as  to  require  the  power  to  be  taken  from 
the  Legislature.     While  he  wished  the  law 
to  be  carried  out  for  the  general  bouelil. 
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both  of  the  country  and  the  poor,  he  was 
roost  anxious  it  should  be  relieved  of  what 
was  the  heaviest  millstone  round  its  neck. 
He  was  most  anxious  that  everything  good 
in  the  experience  of  the  last  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  should  be  taken  hold  of  by 
the  Legislature,  embodied  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  authority  of  law  given 
to  it.     The  p^ple  of  England  were  an 
obedient  and  loyal  people;  if  they  knew 
the  matter  had  received  the  consideration 
of  the  Legislature  they  would  yield  it  a 
ready,   cheerful,   and  patient   obedience. 
But  he  knew  a  feeling  prevailed  among 
the  poor,  who,  they  would  recollect,  were 
not  directly  represented  in  that  House,  that 
the  rich,  who  had  had  the  legislation  in 
their  hands,  not  having  the  moral  courage 
to  enact  such  relations  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  had  dcuegated  the  framing  them 
to  others;  they  were  equally  inflicted  on 
the  poor,  without  Parliament  having  any 
discretion  over  them.      That,  he  knew, 
was*  a  very  prevalent  feeling  among  the 
poor;  from  many  communications  he  had 
iiad  on  the  subject,  he  believed  that  to  be 
a  settled  opinion.    He  was  anxious  that  no 
revision  of  the  law  should  increase  the  dif- 
ficulty of  people  seeking  redress  against  it; 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  that  the  Bill  did 
not  take  from  the  new  Commission  any 
power  which  had  been  injuriously  exer-, 
cised  against  the  people  under  the  law; 
and  he  round  that  Uie  noble  Lord  did  in- 
tend to  relieve  them  frt>m  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  some  of  those  formalities 
by  the  neglect  of  which  the  late  Commis- 
sion subjected  itself  to  much  and  deserved 
blame.     He  found  it  was  intended  to  in- 
clude among  the  Commissioners  three  or 
four  Cabinet  Ministers.     What  would  be 
the  result  ?     In  any  question  brought  be- 
fore the  House,  in  any  case  of  grievance 
— and  let  them  not  imagine  that,  under 
any  system,  grievances  would  not  arise— 
what  chance  of  redress  would  the  persons 
have  against  four  Cabinet  Ministers  ?     By 
their  every  act  the  Government  must  stand 
or  fall;  it  could  not  blame  the  Commis- 
sioners, the  Act  would  be  their  own;  four 
Ministers — a  third  part  of  the  Cabinet — 
would  have  had  a  share  in  it — every  ques- 
tion would  be  fought,  tooth  and  nail,  as  a 
Government  question.     With  the  business 
now  attached  to  every  Cabinet  office,  it 
was  impossible  those  Gentlemen  could  give 
their  attention  to  the  working  of  the  Com- 
misssion:  what  would  be  the  result?     One 
or  two  men  would  manage  the  whole  busi- 
ness  of  the  Commission;  the    Ministers 
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would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  yet  they 
would  be  obliged  to  take  all  the  responsi- 
bility.    Then  let  them  look  at  the  vast 
political  engine  this  might  be  made;  there 
were  some  thousands  of  persons  employed 
over  the  country  under  the  Commissioners, 
every  one  of  whom  was  liable  to  summary 
dismissal  by  the  Central  Board.     In  an 
election  on  any  great  political  question,  did 
they  think  that  men  liable  to  be  so  dismiss- 
ed would  not  attend  readily  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  those  above  them  ?   What  did  uiey 
do  in  other  cases  ?     Did  they  allow  ex- 
cisemen to  vote  ?     If  they  were  shut  out, 
why  should  they  give  the  right  to  those 
employed  under  we  Commission  ?     Sup- 
pose a  case  like  that  of  the  Worcester 
Union  should  arise,  the  board  of  guardians 
quarrelling  with  the  Central  Board  about 
the  dismissal  of  an  officer.     Suppose  the 
place  sent  a  Member  to  Parliament,  and  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  existing  Govern- 
ment to  secure  that  seat;  the  board  of 
guardians  would  probably  be  a  very  influ- 
ential body.     Was  it  likely,  in  such  a  case, 
the  central  authority  would  do  its  duty 
very  strictly  against  that  board  ?     If  they 
supposed  it  would,  they  had  a  very  different 
opinion  as  to  what  men  were  from  his.  He 
did  not  care  about  one  or  two  more  men 
being  in  the  Commission,   and  having  a 
seat  in  that  House.     He  thought  they  had 
Government  men  enough  there.    The  bulk 
of  the  duties  of  the  Board  was  mere  matter 
of  details — petty  squabbles  about  the  elec- 
tion of  guardians,  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers, the  dismissal  of  officers.    Were  these 
fit  to  be  made  Cabinet  questions  ?     They 
were  not.     He  could  not  agree  to  such 
a  proposition.      He   could  not  see  in  it 
any  security  for  the  prevention  of  abuses. 
All    he    could    see    was,    a    vastly    in* 
creased    power    thrown   into    the   hands 
of  the    Minister  of  the   day.      He   had 
gone  at  greater  length  than  he  liked  to 
do  into  these  various  matters.     All  he  im- 
plored the  House  to  do  was,  not  to  con- 
tinue a  system  that  left  the  poor  of  the 
country  in  their  present  state.     He  im- 
plored the  House  to  take  from  the  agitator 
and  the  demagogue  that  powerful  weapon 
he  did  not  scruple  to  wield,  and  which  he 
was  enabled  to  wield  with  truth,  when  he 
told  the  discontented  they  legislated  for 
the  poor  in  a  mode  in  which  they  would 
not  legislate  for  themselves;  let  them  re- 
member how  hard  and  bitter  the  bread  of 
legal  relief  was,  to  all  who  eat  it — ^how 
liable  it  was  to  engender  discontent  under 
any  system;  let  them  recollect  how  readily 
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the  people  of  this  country  sympatliized 
with  those  who  were  distressed;  and  also 
*-«Dd  let  them  he  thankful  for  it — ^how 
readily  the  Christian  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, while  they  so  8ympathize4»  led  them 
to  9hut  their  eyes  to  the  faults  hy  which 
men  migh^  h^ve  reduced  themseWes  to 
destitution.  He  implored  the  ^ouse  not  to 
f}hut  the  pcipple  from  their  inalienahle  birth- 
right. By  their  legislation  tliey  now  taught 
the  poor  to  regard  the  Crown,  or  the  Min- 
isters cff  tlie  Crown,  ^s  the  dirept  means  of 
the  hardships  inflicted  upon  them;  instead 
of  teaphipg  the  pepple  to  look  up  to  th^ 
Crown,  and  tlie  Ministers  representing  it, 
as  the  parties  to  whom  they  could  safely 
look  for  redress  from  the  lopal  authorities, 
this  law  wa9  contrived,  apd  seemed  even 
to  be  executed,  by  the  Government  itself ; 
its  own  hand  appeared  to  inflict  Iheir  evils. 
Was  that  safe  ?  was  tjiat  wise  ?  wi^s  that 
politic  ?  He  intreated  them  not  to  direct 
the  whole  stream  of  suffering  from  ppverty 
against  thp  Governn^ent  of  the  day;  they 
knew  not  what  times  they  might  b^ve  to 
encounter.  Let  Parliament  by  law  give 
Ministers  of  the  Crown — the  brightest  jewel 
in  which  "tfM  the  prerogative  of  mercy — 
the  power  of  relaxing  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  when  necefsary.  Let  them  preservp 
the  workhouse  test,  if  ^hey  thought  it  t)ie 
best,  or  the  out-door  labour  test,  or  any 
other,  if  they  kept  the  power  of  relaxing 
it;  they  woidd  then  lead  the  poor  to  Ipok 
on  the  Crown  as  their  protector,  their  re- 
fuge, and  resource,  against  any  act  of  mis- 
government  that  might  occur,  ^e  did  not 
wish  to  unsettle  the  present  mode  of  relief; 
but  be  did  wish  the  grave  blots  on  it  to  be 
taken  out.  He  believed  they  ipight  pre> 
serve  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  Bill,  and 
make  it  a  blessing  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
ratepayers;  but  if  they  gave  the  power 
which  this  Bill  proposed  to  the  Govern- 
ment, the  poor  would  regard  it  as  a  hard- 
ship, and  some  day  an  end  might  be  put 
to  it  in  a  mode  they  should  all  be  sorry  to 
see. 

Mr.  FOULETT  SCROPE  thought  the 
debate  bad  included  three  or  four  different 
subjects  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  question  itself.  First,  there  waf  the 
Bill  before  the  House;  next,  there  was  the 
question  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  (Mr.  Ferrand);  the  merits 
of  the  Act  of  1834;  and.  lastly,  the  per- 
sonal conduct  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners themselves.  Ho  should  not  go  into 
the  points  raised  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners  during  thirteen  years  of  of- 


fice; nor  should  he  touch  thp  ca^e  of  the 
Andover  Union.  Qe  was  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Henley)  on. 
many  points.  He  regretted  the  Commit 
sioners  should  havp  delayed  theif  explana- 
tion of  what  they  understood  as  emergencj 
relief  so  Ions;  i^  was  dispreditablp  in  tbem 
to  delay  it  till  1845.  He  tliought  the  ten- 
de|:  system  of  medical  relief  a  bad  one;  bu^ 
it  would  be  bettered  by  the  regulation  for 
paying  half  the  expense  ofit  of  the  Conso- 
lidated Fund.  The  discussion  of  some 
other  points,  such  as  the  insufficient  p^j 
of  chaplain?  to  wQrlihouses,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  reljgipus  instruction  pro- 
vided in  workhouses  and  gaols,  might  l^ave 
been  deferred  to  anp^her  ocpasion.  The 
great  question  really  was,  sbould  the  Com- 
mission be  continued  or  not  I  IQp  did  not 
agree  in  all  the  violent  4^punciationa  of 
the  Poor  Law  and  the  Cpmmissipnera  ut- 
tered by  the  hon.  Mepiber  for  Enare^ 
borough  (Mr.  Ferrand);  but  be  was  not  at 
all  surprised  at  \he  violence  of  the  feeling 
out  of  doors,  when  h^  recollected  the  cir- 
cun^stancps  ^nder  which  the  measure  wm 
proposed.  It  was  framed  partly  by  men 
ayowedly  opposed  to  any  foor  Law  at  all; 
and  it  was  recopamended  \o  tbp  House  of 
j'eers  by  a  noble  and  learned  Lord,  then 
Lord  Cbancellor  (Lord  Broi^gham),  in  % 
speech  occupying  four  hours  i^  the  deli- 
very, which  ^as  one  long  tirade  iigainst  the 
principle  of  a  Poor  Law  itself.  He  waa 
not  surprised  at  tbo  hostility  with  which 
the  measure  had  been  regarded,  or  that  the 
placing  the  law  in  the  hands  of  a  Commis- 
sion should  excite  alarm  among  $he  poor 
thenaselves,  and  those  who  looked  on  a 
Poor  Law  as  the  great  charter  of  the 
safety  of  the  poor,  and  the  guaranty  o( 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  realm.  Hfi 
could  trace  to  this,  as  one  of  the  pri^ 
mary  sources,  the  unpopularity  of  the  law. 
The  hostility  with  which  it  had  been  met, 
would  have  been  mitigated,  if  it  wo^d  not 
have  been  entirely  avoided,  had  there  been 
a  distinct  and  unequivocal  recognition  bj 
Parliament  of  the  main  principle  of  the 
measure,  which  bad  been  referred  to  bj 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  >Vhat  vaa 
the  main  principle  of  the  law  ¥  That  ques- 
tion would  be  answered  by  different  mea 
in  very  different  ways;  but  he  was  inclined 
to  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  fur  Ox- 
fordshire, that  the  true  principle  waa  the 
establishment  of  a  central  control  for  the 
supervision  of  local  administration.  To 
that  principle  he  had  given  his  consent  at 
the  passing  of  the  Amendment  Act;  to 
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t)iat  pripoiple  ]\e  Btill  inhered;  an^  he  di4 
i)pt  qujto  uiiderstand  wl^at  the  boif.  Hioia^ 
bf^r  opposite  (l^r.  |Ienlej)  nfould  fubstitute 
fof  ^  c^p^-al  coatrol.  It  w§s  uq^pnif^^tp 
tha^  many  of  the  ruleg  «)^  rfigplaiiRP^  ^ 
the  Cpq[)fnissioi}(»f9  were  oppn.  to  improye- 
Q^ent;  ^^d  it  v^  equ^j  u^qfipetiqiiable 
tb(^t  the  ooiidHpt  of  thfi  CommUsiqpefa  ha4 
])Qt  bepa  exacdj  yr^^t  ft  ought  to  have 
beeif,  ov,  ra^heFf  vb^li  the  Hojifte  might 
have  wj^bed;  but  tbe|),  a  cWg®  Tf^^  pow 
prppo9e4  i^  the  gopstructiou  of  t)ip  Bpard; 
aud  he  did  siucerelj  hope  that  tpis  ^Upra- 

tion  wo^ld  b)^TP  1^^  ^?^^  9^  V^W^^^S 
tboae  objeotiop0  ^hicb  ifrere  now  3q  gep^ 
rally  made.  The  aJtpra^Qii  wi^  de^ir- 
able;  but  it  ifovild  be  a  ¥pi7  4^ff<s^ei»t^ 
thing  tq  aboliah  the  Pommission  altoge- 
ther; and,  QuppQsing  th%t  ih%t  were  4oae, 
be  did  not  se^  yf^^f^  fb^y  would  fiqd 
the  safeguard  frpiQ  ^qsq  loeal  abuses 
which  the  Board  was  i])8titptp4  to  porrect. 
The  hon.  Member  seemed  tp  supposp  tb%^ 
these  local  abuser  w^o  always  ijx  fayour 
of  the  poor,  fip4  that  the  oply  purpose  of  a 
cpptral  CQQtrol  was  tq  check  lavish  expen- 
diture. ]lj[oMF>  he  belieredf  on  thq  pQptr»ry, 
that  the  central  oon^l  was  chiefly  required 
to  -put  down  abfi9e9  from  which  the  poor 
sphered.  There  was  po  abu^e  of  a  local 
character  from  which  the  pqorer  classes 
had  su^ered  so  inucb  as  from  the  allow- 
ance system;  that  had  been  done  ftway 
with  by  the  Commis^oners  :  b^  the  local 
admiuiQtratiop  been  irresponsible,  that  sys- 
tem would  have  continued  tp  thiq  d^y. 
Many  such  evils  had  grown  up  and  gained 
strength  upder  the  old  l^w;  and  were  the 
central  control  to  be  removed  they  would 
again  be  rife.  And  it  was  because  the 
object  of  the  central  control  was  to  crush 
local  abuses,  that  the  Commissionera  had 
becpme  nnpopular,  and  had  encountered 
resistance  ana  hostility.  They  had  to  deal 
with  local  jobbing  and  parish  favouritism, 
and  the  result  was  that  general  odium  had 
been  att£^cbed  to  their  offices,  and  that  ge- 
neral ill-will  had  attended  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  He  highly  ap- 
proved of  the  alteration  which  this  Bill 
would  make  in  the  Commission.  It  would 
make  the  Commissioners  more  directly  re- 
sponsible; it  would  relieve  them  from  the 
anomaly  of  their  present  position,  and  they 
would  no  longer  lie  under  the  disadvantage 
of  being  unable  before  that  House  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  charges  which 
had  so  frequently  been  made.  The  veiy 
fact  of  their  having  no  opportunity  of  re- 
futing unfounded  allegations  had  invited 


attac^f:.  II  anything  went  wi^Qg,  tb^  Cpm- 
mjs§ioners  wpre  ipt^qe  tl^e  scap^goat^*  If 
a  squabble  arose  in  any  one  of  the  15,000 
parishes,  or  if  any  opp  of  tlie  1,500,000 
pappers  WPfP  reportp4  to  b^Tf  ^^ep  U| 
treated,  or  if  ^ny  one  of  tb©  5,000  o^cef^ 
entru^te4  w^th  tbo  administratipq  of  the 
law  cQp)p)itte4  a  fault,  tbp  ^fst  ^W  W 
cry  wffs  that  tnp  Commjssionprs  were  to 
blaqae.  If  they  4}?wU8e4  apy  PP9  of  the 
offeqding  officer^,  pr  called  the  l|oar4  of 
guardians  to  account  for  the  miscppduc^  of 
their  sprvants,  thp  tyTftony  pf  Somerset 
House  wfts  ipvei^b^d  against  for  baying 
interposed  at  a)l;  the  central  ^oar4  was 
ficcused  qf  leaving  interfered  too  muc|i. 
The  charges  pf  jnt^Mering  too  much  with 
the  }pcal  authorities,  an4  tpe  cbarge9  whicu 
wprq  a|80  urge4  of  no^  ipterfering  epppglj, 
could  not  Ijp  generfklly  trpe;  ttie  one  ror 
futed  the  other;  ^n4  hp  was  iqoline4  t9 
tl^ipk,  on  tW  wholp,  that  the  Cppamissiqp- 
ers  had  exercised  a  wi§e  4*s<^retipn,  l^)d 
had  steered  clear  of  either  of  these  ex- 
tfemes.  T\\e  Coipipissippers  cqpld  onlj 
exercise  the  necessary  supervision  by  tb<i 
aid  of  ihe  assistant  oommissioners, '  who 
were  always  the  instruments ;  and  the 
nupaber  of  tbos^  o%ers  had  been  diminish- 
ed to  spcb  a  degree,  that  tpey  were  in  tbp 
end  ptterly  inpi^p^ble  of  fiilfiUipg  theip 
oneroqs  i^pd  moQt  in^pprt^nt  duties,  ^be 
cpnspquence  bad  been,  that  \\ie  Commis- 
sioners ^oun4  thexnselvqs  nnab^e  tp  di^-r 
charge  those  fuinctions  required  of  them; 
and  «9,  ^p  cprtain  cases,  their  controlling 
inflqeace  did  not  seeip  to  havp  been  felt  at 
all,  it  wfks  perfectly  certaip  ttiat  the  accu* 
satipn  levellpd  agaipst  them,  of  hqving  too 
frequently  qbtrude4  tbpir  power,  was  not 
foun4ed  qpon  ffipt.  Apotber  cause  of  the 
unpopularity  which  had  attended  tbe  Com- 
missioners aro9e  from  what  he  considered 
to  be  an  unwise  prepossession  on  the  part 
of  the  Poor  Law  Con^missioners,  and  on 
the  part  also,  of  the  Cpmmissioners  of  In- 
quiry, who  recommen4e4  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  to  Parliament,  against 
out-door  Relief  to  the  able-bodied  poor  in 
the  shape  of  l^bouf.  The  recommendation 
originally  wa^  to  prohibit  out-door  relief  to 
the  able-bodied  poor  after  a  certain  period, 
and  to  apply  the  workhouse  test  alone.  He 
thought  th^  evidence  given  while  the  in- 
quiry was  bemg  made,  did  not  at  all  justify 
such  a  recommendation.  The  Commission- 
ers of  Inquiry  admitted  that  the  principle 
of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  was  to  make  la* 
hour  the  test;  and  they  decided  that  the 
workhouse  test  was  only  applicable,  and 
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Bhould  solely  be  resorted  to.  The  Com- 
miBsioners  bad  found  tbemselyes  unable  to 
earrj  out  tbe  recommendation,  and  had 
yielded  to  the  resistance  the  attempt  occa- 
sioned. Their  peremptory  order  against 
out-door  relief  had  been  addressed  only  to 
a  portion  of  the  unions,  and  these  unions 
bad  been  chiefly  rural.  In  100  unions  the 
principle  had  never  been  enforced,  and 
where  once  enforced  it  had  been  from  time 
to  time  relaxed.  He  did  not  belieye  that 
that  exclusive  mode  of  relief  to  the  able- 
bodied  poor  had  had  the  effect  which  had 
been  promised,  of  raising  the  rate  of  wages. 
He  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
known  unwillingness  of  the  industrious  la- 
bourer to  enter  a  workhouse  had  been 
taken  advantage  of,  and  had  tended  to 
keep  down  the  rate  of  wages.  And  what 
were  the  peculiar  merits  of  this  test  ?  Mr. 
Joseph  Livesey,  guardian  in  the  Preston 
Union,  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Set- 
tlements Committee,  said — 

"  The  only  oheok  »t  present  is  the  workhouse 
check,  which  I  consider  not  k  sufficient  cheeky  for 
numerous  classes.  It  hms  heen  relied  on,  I  think, 
a  great  deal  too  much ;  and  the  labour  oheok,  whioh 
I  look  upon  aa  the  best,  haa  heen  undervalued.  It 
is  too  severe  upon  the  honest  and  industrious,  and 
those  who  wish  to  be  independent,  and  not  severe 
enough  upon  the  idle,  profligate,'and  dependent." 

Mr.  Beckwith,  clerk  of  the  township  of 
Leeds,  gave  evidence  of  a  similar  tendency, 
and  Mr.  S.  G.  Osborne  expressed  himself 
strongly  in  favour  of  another  test.  Mr. 
Osborne  spoke  from  the  experience  he  had 
had  in  Dorsetshire;  and  it  might  be  asked, 
if  the  warehouse  relief  had  had  any  effect 
in  the  rural  districts  in  raising  wages,  how 
was  it  that  in  this  country,  where  com  was 
80«.  or  90«.  a  Quarter,  wages  were  only  7t. 
a  week  ?  Why  had  not  the  labour  test  been 
applied  in  the  first  instance  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  guardians,  not  as  the  sole  but 
as  an  additional  test  ?  The  testimony  which 
had  been  given  by  intelligent  and  practical 
mon  demonstrated  that  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  to  apply  only 
one  mode  of  relief  to  the  able-boaied  poor 
could  never  be  acted  upon;  and  their  own 
experience  would  satisfy  them  that  popular 
feeling  would  always  frustrate  any  effort 
they  might  make  to  facilitate  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  to  the  injury  of  a  very 
numerous  class,  by  confining  t|he  test  of 
poverty  to  the  workhouse.  In  the  opinion 
of  those  practical  and  experienced  men, 
the  labour  test  fulfilled  all  the  requirements 
of  a  fit  mode  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied, 
namely,  that  it  should  deter  the  idle  appli- 
cant— that  cUss  of  cases  alluded  to  so 


much  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath — that 
it  should  detect  imposition,  and  place  the 
pauper  in  a  worse  condition  than  the 
independent  la^urer.  If  this  was  tme, 
why  not  then  allow  it  generally,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  guardians ;  prescrib- 
ing, of  course,  and  regulating  the  mode 
in  which  it  should  be  appued?  The 
workhouse  was  a  harsh,  and  hard,  and 
cruel  mode  of  relieving  the  really  indus- 
trious and  meritorious  labouring  man,  and 
it  was  very  often  an  extremely  bad  test  of 
idleness.  Conceal  it  as  they»  might,  the 
workhouse  had  a. penal  character  about  it. 
Without  calling  it  a  gaol,  still  he  must  saj 
it  was  not  very  easily  distinguishable  from 
one.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bath  aud, 
"  The  difference  is,  a  man  can  walk  out  of 
one  if  he  chooses,  and  not  out  of  the 
other.'*  But  remember,  that  if  he  did 
walk  out  of  the  workhouse  he  was  not  let 
in  again;  and  the  very  fact  of  his  admia- 
sion  proved,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
guardians,  be  could  not  live  out  of  doors 
without  help.  The  labourer  himself  would 
almost  as  soon  go  into  the  gaol  as  into  the 
workhouse;  and  he  himself  believed  thsi 
they  meant  it  to  have  a  penal  character* 
and  to  punish  him  for  his  poverty.  He 
held  in  his  hand  an  admirable  little  book, 
printed,  but  not  published,  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  long  acted  as  a  magistrate  and 
poor-law  guardian;  and  he  could  not  refrain 
from  quoting  a  passage  or  two  on  this 
point,  because  it  expressed  exactly  his  own 
opinion  on  this  point.     He  said — 

"  The  building  shall  be  excellent ;  the  titnatioa 
airy  and  pleasant ;  the  master,  matron,  sehool- 
master,  and  doctor,  all  alive  to  their  daties :  the 
dietary  liberal ;  the  hospital  well  tended ;  yards. 
day-rooms,  bed-rooms,  beds  and  utensils,  all  as 
clean  as  the  decks  of  a  Queen's  ship ;  in  short,  all 
physical  conditions  better  than  in  the  best  la- 
bourers' cottages :  still,  there  is  a  moral  oflbnstve- 
ness  about  the  place  intolerable  to  all  decent  men, 
and  much  more  to  aU  deoent  women.  Of  the 
many  among  your  parish  poor  whom  yon  never 
can.  persuade  into  the  house,  the  worst  shun  it  not 
for  the  worst  reasons,  and  the  best  never  fail  to 
plead  reasons  which  oommand  your  respect.  The 
workhouse  is  a  powerful  check,  but  no  teet.  TW 
worst  characters  in  every  parish  out  of  gaol  m 
there  exhibited  as  the  union  poor.  But  the  most 
dramatic  presentment  of  such  persons  and  scenes 
should  not  make  us  forget  that  there  are  tnm 
poor  in  the  land— Nature's  poor  sad  God's  poor 
worthy  of  all  that  society  can  do  for  them.  Nov, 
of  the  able-bodied  who  come  to  the  boud,  tbe 
complaint  of  every  one  is,  that  he  is  out  of  work : 
and  all  he  asks  is  to  hare  work  found  for  him.  A 
more  rsasonable  request  cannot  be  UAde  by  any 
man  in  his  allMcd  condition.  The  Statote  of 
Elizabeth,  therefore,  found  him  work,  and  the 
principle  was  followed  up  l^subseouent  Acts.  The 
being  out  of  work  is  that  which  makes  able> 
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bodied  men  paupers.  Then  why  not  try  the  re- 
medy which  the  malady  itself  suggests,  and  the 
patient  himself  asks  for  ?  Why  not  set  him  to 
work  ?  Why  may  not  the  parish  or  the  State  step 
in  and  put  toola  into  these  vacant  hands  f  Though 
their  labour  did  not  pay  in  a  commercial  sense,  it 
might  in  many  other  senses  of  which  political 
economy  does  not  profess  to  treat.  It  must  be  some 
yery  recondite  law  of  nature  which  prohibits  all 
public  employment  of  the  poor  out  of  doors,  con- 
sidering what  the  alternative  is  for  them  and  for 
society.  All  unemployed  hands,  if  not  upon  the 
parish,  are  still  upon  the  country.  They  are  pri- 
Tate  pensioners,  or  hospital  patients,  or  borrow- 
ers, or  beggars,  or  stealers.  They  are  poachers, 
smugglers,  coiners,  prostitutes,  outlaws,  and  con- 
victs— unprofitable  vocations  all  to  the  common- 
wealth. The  workhouse  itself  pays  nothing  un- 
less as  a  repellant ;  and  the  repulsed,  if  not  driven 
back  upon  work,  are  driven  upon  some  of  the 
aforesaid  substitutes  for  it.  Again,  then,  why  not 
't^e  order  for  setting  them  to  work?'  'Be- 
cause,' answer  the  political  economists — and  this 
is  the  most  popular  of  the  economical  olnections 
— 'it  is  unjust  to  the  independent  labourer.' 
Now,  be  it  remembered  that  though  '  in  England 
poverty  be  infionous,'  yet  paupers  have  to  live; 
and  in  whatever  way  they  do  live,  their  living 
must  lower  wages,  if  they  be  really  supernu- 
merary, because  it  must  come  out  of  funds  that 
would  otherwise  be  wholly  applied  to  the  wages  of 
a  smaller  number.  The  best  conceivable  test  is 
low-paid  labour ;  since,  if  accepted,  it  not  only 
relieves  the  poor  and  keeps  them  out  of  mischief, 
but  makes  them  return  something  to  the  public 
stock.  The  out-door  works  should  be,  if  not  en- 
tirely productive,  yet  of  a  useful  or  necessary 
kind,  of  which  there  are  always  some  in  every 
district  that  are  nobody's  business  in  particular. 
The  surveyors  might  employ  none  but  parish  la- 
bourers upon  the  highways.  The  cleansing  of 
towns  and  villages,  and  draining  of  waste  swamps, 
so  material  to  the  welfore  of  the  poor  themselves, 
if  they  only  knew  it;  whatever  in  any  parish 
would  be  conducive  to  public  health,  recreation, 
or  convenience,  might  be  undertaken  by  the  over- 
seers of  the  able-bodied  poor.  In  truth,  the  real 
difScnlty  is  not  to  find  work,  but  to  see  it  done. 
If  this  could  be  secured,  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  an  inundation  of  pauper  labour ;  and 
we  should  then  have  a  better  measure  of  the  real 
amount  of  our  surplus  population  than  wo  have 
ever  yet  had." 

He  had  trespassed  so  long  on  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  that  he  should  saj  no 
more  than  that  he  cordially  approved  of 
the  Bill  hefore  the  House,  while  he  trusted 
that  the  Commissioners  to  he  appointed 
under  that  Bill  would  relax  the  regulations 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  mode  he  had 
pointed  out,  hy  admitting  a  well-regulated 
discretionary  power  in  the  guardians  to  re- 
lieve the  ahle-hodied  applicants  hy  lahour 
of  a  puhlic  character,  and  not  limit  them 
exclusively  to  workhouse  relief.  He  he- 
lieved  that  some  general  measure  for  the 
consolidated  management  of  the  highways 
of  a  union  might  ho  employed  as  an  auxi- 
liary for  this  heneficial  purpose.    Ho  could 


not  see  any  msuperahle  difficulty  in  or- 
ganizing some  public  employment  for  this 
class  of  cases.  The  chicSf  cufficulty  lay  in 
the  necessity  of  strict  supervision.  And 
that  was  a  question  chiefly  of  expense. 
But  when  they  recollected  that  there  had 
been  found  no  great  difficulty  in  employ- 
ing this  mode  of  relief,  and  that  it  had 
answered  its  end  most  successfully  in 
places  and  at  times  when  an  extraor- 
dinary and  sudden  pressure  of  pauperism 
had  occurred,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Bolton 
and  Macclesfield  unions  in  1842,  it  could 
hardly  be  maintained  that  there  would  be 
any  insuperable  difficulty  in  adopting  it 
with  at  least  equal  success  under  ordinary 
circumstances  and  in  times  when  the  pres- 
sure of  pauperism  was  slight  and  moderate. 
[An  Hon.  Membeb  again  suggested  that 
the  House  be  counted;  but  upwards  of  40 
Members  being  in  attendance,  Mr.  Scrope 
continued.]  The  principles  for  the  relief 
of  destitution  and  the  suppression  of  men- 
dicancy and  imposture,  which  he  maintain- 
ed, as  well  for  England  as  for  Ireland,  as 
respected  the  able-bodied  poor,  were  the 
same;  and  he  gave  them  as  his  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bath.  He  would 
maintain  three  tests,  or  rather  three  modes 
of  dealing  with  these  cases  according  to 
the  different  classes  into  which  on  investi- 
gation they  would  be  found  to  divide  them- 
selves— namely,  first,  relief  in  the  form  of 
public  labour  for  the  meritorious  and  indus- 
trious labourer,  and  also  occasionally  as  a 
test  of  the  willingness  of  the  idle  to  work; 
secondly,  relief  in  the  workhouse  to  such 
cases  as  might  be  of  doubtful  character,  and 
for  which  this  mode  of  relief  might  appear 
the  best  test,  though  he  thought  they  would 
be  few;  thirdly,  the  gaol  for  the  habitual  va- 
grant and  mendicant.  He  thought  they  might 
trust  to  the  local  authorities  a  discretion 
in  the  application  of  these  several  modes 
of  treatment  to  the  uses  to  which  they  were 
best  fitted.  Such  a  mode  of  treatment 
would  be  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  the 
great  hulk  of  the  people,  who  desired  that 
the  idle  beggar  should  be  punished,  but 
also  that  the  unwillingly  idle  and  starving 
labourer  should  he  relieved  in  that  manner 
which  was  least  repugnant  to  his  feelings, 
and  least  prejudicial  to  his  moral  character 
and  industrious  habits.  With  this  altera- 
tion in  the  practice  of  the  Commission 
(and  it  was  no  very  great  departure  from 
their  present  practice  which  relaxed  the 
prohibitory  order  every  winter  in  a  number 
of  unions),  he  thought  the  Amendment 
Act,  especially  with  the  changes  proposed 
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in  the  Bill  befdre  the  Hoiide,  would  sectife 
iuch  an  administration  bf  relief  to  the 
destitute  poor  as  was  required  bj  the  rea- 
ilonable  and  moderate  friends  of  the  poor 
throughout  the  coiintry;  who  were  as  far 
removed,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  ex- 
treme and  violent  dislike  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Ktiaresborough  to  the  New  Poor 
Law,  as  the^  were,  otx  the  othbr,  to  the 
eqiiallj  extreihe  Malthusian  and  ilnti-poor- 
law  doctrines  of  those  economists  who  had 
resisted  the  ap{)lication  of  the  flhglish 
t*oor  Law  to  Ireldnd,  and  would,  if  they 
could,  repeal  it  in  this  country. 

Sl>  W.  JOLLIFFE  said,  in  following 
the  non.  Member  fbr  Stroud,  there  was 
f ery  little  to  day  i'egarding  the  Bill  before 
ihe  bouse,  for  his  speebh  was  chiefly  a 
comparison  between  the  old  Poor  Law  and 
that  of  1834.  I'he  hon.  Member  also 
Said  he  should  dupport  this  Bill,  bectiuse 
he  thought  that  the  hew  Commission  would 
act  on  a  different  principle  in  conducting 
the  business  of  the  Poor  LaW  froiii  that 
adopted  by  the  existing  Commissioners. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  had,  however,  Inista- 
ten  the  hon..  Meihber  for  Oxford,  when  he 
ftiipposed  that  he  objected  to  the  central 
Control.  What  the  hon.  Member  had 
argued  for  was,  central  control  accompa- 
nied by  local  administration.  His  hon. 
Friend  th^  Member  for  Cambridge,  who 
feipoke  the  last  night,  appeared  to  him  to 
have  gone  somewhat  too  far  in  defending 
ihe  Commissioners — he  exculpated  them 
On  points  where  they  were  clearly  wrong. 
But  while  admitting  the  offences  committed 
in  the  Andover  union,  he  said  he  was  not 
^i-epared  to  fix  the  responsibility  of  those 
matters  oti  the  Commissioners.  Nor  was 
ho  (Sir  W.  Jolliffe)  rfeady  to  do  so;  nor 
were  the  members  of  ihe  Andover  Com- 
mittee. There  was  nothing  in  the  report 
to  bear  out  the  assumption  that  they  did. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  coincide  with 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Courtenay)  who  had 
presided  over  the  Committee  in  justifying 
the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  towards 
Mr.  Parker.  The  Member  for  Cambridge 
had  rested  his  objections  to  Mr.  Parker, 
and  his  defence  of  the  Commissioners,  oh 
blender  grounds,  wheii  he  said  that  Mr. 
Parker  had  been  convicted  of  having  con- 
ducted the  inquiry  in  H  partial  manner. 
[Mr.  it..  Button  had  said  that  that  was 
one  of  the  grounds,  not  the  only  one.] 
The  hon.  Member  had  also  kid  great  stress 
5n  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  witnesses — 
a  clergyman — who  was  accidentally  pre- 
sent, and  who  thought  that  Mr.  Parker's 


conduct  towards  t  friend  of  his  (Hr.We^t- 
lake)  who  was  under  examination,  was  par- 
tial.    He  (Sir  W.  JoUiffe)  must  say  that 
that  witness  iinpressed  him  with  very  little 
corifldence  by  the  manner  in  which  h^  gave 
his  evidence.     It  appeared  to  him  also  that 
what  might  appear  to  have  been  partiality 
in  Mr.  Parker's  condiict,  was  very  easily  to 
be  accounted  for.     He  waH  feeiit  down  by 
the  Commissioners  to  conduct  An  inquiry 
in  his  own  district,  where  the  accuser  him- 
self was  looked  on  with  mistrust  by  those 
who  Were  lissocitited  with  bitn  (Mr.  Par- 
ker) in   the  administration    of  the    Poor 
Law.     He  fully  concurred  with  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Courtenay)  in  his  opinion  of 
the  justice  of  the  report  of  the  Comnjis- 
diorier  who   afterwards  investigated   that 
case;  but  he  went  further  than  thb  tioble 
Lord  in  condemning  ihe  conduct  oi  the 
Commissioners.      He   thought  their  eoti- 
duct  towards  Messrs.  Parker  knd  Day  waft 
not  in  accdrdanb^  With  ihe  statute  under 
which  they  derived  theif  powers.     With 
regard  to  the  Bill  itself,  he  entertained 
the  same  objection  to  it  that  had  be€in  ex- 
toressed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Oirford. 
He  thought  thai  the  hew  Bdkrd  of  Com- 
missioners would  i^ot  only  "he  a  great  in« 
convenience,  but  that  they  would  also  do  a 
greilt  deal  of  mischief.      He  hoped,  too, 
thai  the  Hpube  Would  mbdlfy  thilt  part  of 
the  ^ill  which  related  to  the  power  of  ihe 
Central  Board  oyer    the    inspectors^     It 
would  be  impossible  for  those  local  officers 
to  command  the  requisite  resp^t  if  they 
Were  liable  to  b^  removed  from  their  offices 
at  ihe  order  of  the  Central  Board.      He 
had  always  seen  grave  and  serious  evils  in 
the  law,  which  he  had  encountered  while 
attempting  humanely    to    Administer   its 
provisions.     Such  evils  miist  always  exist 
in  a  system  the  principle  of  which  was  cen- 
traJized. 

Siti  J.  WALSH,  as  a  member  of  the 
Andover  Union  Committee,  had  dissented 
from  ihe  opinioil  of  the  majority.  He  did 
not  believe  that,  at  any  time  sinc6  the  trial 
of  Warren  HaBtings,  any  public  men  had 
been  subjected  to  so  hard  and  sevefe  an  or- 
deal as  the  Poor  Law  Commissioner^  during 
ihe  course  of  that  inquiry.  The  stringent 
nature  of  the  KeW  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  necessarily  subjected  its  ddminisira- 
tor^  to  unpo|)ularity  in  proportion  to  the 
fidelity  arid  rigidity  with  which  they  per- 
formed their  duties.  The  Commissioners 
always  had  to  contend  witb  li  powerful 
array  of  public  opinion  directed  against 
the  whole  principle  of  the  law.     They  had 
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also  to  stand  up  against  the  powerful  as- 
gaults  of  tho  most  influential  organ  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country — an  organ  of 
opinion  which,  although  in  most  cases 
it  was  supposed  rather  adroitly  to  follow 
and  adapt  itself  to  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  day,  than  to  attempt  to  control  br 
lead  it,  did,  on  this  occasion,  and  oh  this 
particular  question,  take  a  different  course. 
For  it  was  n^eil  known  that  The  Times 
iiewspaper  had  given  the  full  fofc^  Of  its 
weight,  systematically  and  consistently, 
againsi  the  principle  of  this  law,  and 
against  ihe  conduct  of  the  .Commissionei-^ 
who  were  engaged  In  carrying  it  out.  Of 
the  Andbver  Union  Committee,  a  large 
|)ortioh  was  composed  bf  gentlemen  of  great 
talent,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  mode 
of  conducting  Committees,  who  were  ac- 
tuated by  feelings  of  great  hostility  to  the 
measure.  One  hon.  and  learned  Member 
there  was,  who,  as  iHe  advocate  of  Mr. 
Parker,  topk  a  most  hostile  course  towards 
the  Commissioners.  It  was  inibossible  for 
any  public  men  to  be  BubmUted  to  a  more 
severe  ordeal  than  they  were.  It  should 
be  remarked,  also,  that  in  consequence  of 
their  dispute  with  Mr.  Parker,  they  were 
subjected  to  all  the  suggestions  and  the  ad- 
verse iise  of  all  the  information  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  person  acquainted  with  all  their 
acts,  who  was  admitted  to  their  intimate 
confidence,  who  was  familiar  with  their 
whole  course  of  conduct,  and  who,  it  must 
be  said,  was  most  unscrupulous  in  the  use 
ne  was  prepared  to  make  of  any  Informa- 
tion which  he  might  thus  have  received  in 
the  strictest  confidence.  No  commuuica- 
tion,  however  private,  no  passing  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  any  subordinate  in  the 
office,  however  coniidently  given,  but  Mr. 
JParker  was  prepared  to  bring  it  forward 
before  the  Committee,  in  violation  of  all 
those  rules  which  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  public  service  as  well  as 
to  the  security  of  private  society  should  be 
observed.  The  office  of  assistant  poor-law 
commissioner  was  never  considered  of  so 
permanent  a  cbaracief  as  hon.  Members 
appeared  to  think.  They  only  held  office 
60  long  as  the  Commissioners  might  require 
their  services.  If  the  House  admitted  a 
central  authority  at  all,  that  authority  must 
have  power  over  its  subordinates.  If  the 
assistant  poor-law  commissioners  were  never 
io  be  displaced  at  the  discretion  of  their 
superiors,  all  practical  control  over  their 
proceedings  would  be  at  an  end.  The  case 
of  Mr.  t)ay  appeared  to  advantage  before 
Ine  Committee;  but  it  was  important  that 
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he  should  be  rethoved  during  the  insurrec- 
tion iri  Wales,  in  which  {>aHictilar  district 
his  continuance  in  office  as  assistant  poor- 
law  commissioner  would  have  been  attend- 
ed with  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage. 
If  it  were  to  be  supposed  that  these  were 
appointments  for  life,  and  that,  except  for 
special  reasons,  and  for  gross  ibisconduct, 
Mt".  Day  ought  not  to  have  been  removed 
from  his  office,  then  he  would  admit  that 
Mr.  Day  had  been  treated  with  consider- 
lible  hardship.  But  he  maintained  that  the 
Commissioners  would  have  been  to  blame 
if  thfey  had  cbritintied  Mr.  Day  iii  office, 
after  thej'  were  of  opinioii  that  he  could 
not  perform  his  flbties  any  longer  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Poor  Law .  Commission. 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Parker,  It  wai 
strange  a  resolution  should  be  carHed  in 
the  Committee,  in  which  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  was  expressed  that  he  had  hot 
conducted  the  investigation  at  Andover 
with  impartiality,  and  yet  that  the  Com- 
mittee should,  at  the  same  time,  feel  sur- 
prised at  Mr.  Parker's  removal  froin  office 
by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  It  was 
no  great  impeachment  of  Mr.  Parker's 
character  to  bb  dismissed  because  he  -faafl 
not  conducted  the  inquiry  at  Atidovef  to 
the  satisfaction  o^  the  Commissioner^. 
Mr.  Parkdr's  character  Had  been,  in  h\h 
opinion,  much  mor6  injured  by  the  coiir^^ 
he  had  adopted  after  he  had  ceased  to 
hold  his  office,  than  by  the  niere  circum- 
stance of  not  having  been  considered  to 
have  conducted  that  investigation  with  all 
the  talent  he  mighi  have  done,  and  in*  not 
having  in  all  respects  cdnddcted  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioners.  It 
was  not  withoui  considerable  doubt  and 
hesitation  that  he  gave  hik  vote  for  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  He  had  been 
from  the  first  a  supporter  of  the  New  Poor 
Ldw;  and  all  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  bupport  that  measure,  led  him  to 
look  ^ith  some  distrust  upon  the  present 
modification  of  it.  fie  did  not  deny  that 
the  New  Poor  Law  occasionally  presented 
an  appearance  6t  considerable  harshness. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  set-off  td  afay  ad- 
vantages accruing  ftotri  the  presence  of  th6 
Ministers  responsible  for  the  control  of  the 
New  Poof  Law,  that  the  administration  of 
the  law  would  become  a  party  question, 
and  that  ihe  Minister  of  the  day  would  b^ 
frequently  assailed  through  it  in  that 
House.  The  Poor  Law  and  the  Ministry 
would  be  so  mixed  up  that  much  ihjury  to 
the  beneficial  working  of  the  law  would, 
he  feared,  frequently  be  the  result. 
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Mr.  FLOTEB,  in  looking  over  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  could  not  see  anything  of  a  be- 
neficial nature  in  it  for  those  classes  who 
were  to  come  under  its  operation,  or  any- 
thing calculated  to  satisfy  the  anticipations 
that  had  been  raised  of  a  change  in  the 
present  law.  Remembering  th^  speeches 
made  by  those  who  had  obtained  popula- 
rity upon  the  hustings  by  their  opposition 
to  the  New  Poor  Law,  he  thought  there 
were  few  Members  of  that  House  who  had 
not  stated  it  as  their  decided  opinion  that 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  did  require 
a  very  decided  and  material  amelioration. 
It  was  humiliating,  after  a  period  of  thir- 
teen years  had  elapsed  since  the  passing  of 
the  New  Poor  Law,  after  so  many  Com- 
mittees of  that  House  had  sat,  after  so 
much  money  had  been  spent  on  Commis- 
sioners and  assistant  commissioners,  that 
a  state  of  things  should  exist  in  which  a 
Bill  like  the  present  should  be  necessary. 
He  thought  this  Bill  did  not  fairly  grapple 
with  the  subject ;  that  it  did  not  enter  mto 
the  real  fundamental  principles  and  merits 
of  the  question.  This  Bill  proposed  to  es- 
tablish a  Board,  consisting  of  a  President 
and  two  Secretaries,  in  lieu  of  the  present 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  their  Secre- 
tary. It  was  time  that  the  title  of  the 
Commissioners  was  changed;  but  it  was 
not  their  title  that  made  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  unpopular — ^it  was  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  who  made  the  name 
uupopular.  If,  therefore,  the  title  of  the 
Commissioners  only  was  to  be  changed, 
they  were  doing  nothing  to  meet  the  real 
exigency  of  the  case.  The  Bill  now  be- 
fore them  also  contained  a  prorision  en- 
abling the  Members  of  the  new  Board  to 
sit  in  that  House.  He  considered,  in  some 
points  of  view,  that  this  was  a  beneficial 
provision,  although  he  admitted  that  some 
strong  objections  might  be  urged  against 
it.  However,  after  the  clear  statement 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Home  Secretary 
of  his  views  on  this  subject,  he  was  willing 
to  concede  that  upon  the  whole  the  balauce 
might  be  in  favour  of  the  provision.  There 
was  another  provision  in  this  Bill,  which, 
he  thought,  could  hardly  be  called  a  bene- 
ficial prorision ;  he  alluded  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  new  Board  from  keeping  any 
Minutes  of  their  proceedings  when  they 
might  chance  to  differ  in  opinion.  It  was 
clear,  from  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Andover  Committee,  that  the  present  Com- 
missioners had  kept  their  Minutes  very 
loosely,  imperfectly,  and  inefficiently ;  but 
that  was   no  reason   why  si*'*)*   Mtnates 


should  not  be  kept  at  all.     The  Bill 
powered  the  President  of  the  new  Board  to 
sit  alone ;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  other  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters, were  to  be  Members  of  the  Board ; 
and  if  they  attended  its  sittings,  perh^w 
the  House   had  no   right  to  expect  tha% 
Minutes  of  the  proceedings  should  be  kept. 
He  might  be  told,  **  If  you  have  no  other 
objection  to  urge  against  the  Bill — if  you 
think   the   central  authority  ought  to  be 
maintained — you  ought  to  support  the  mea- 
sure."    It  was  true  that  the  central  au- 
thority must  be  maintained,  at   least  aa 
long  as  the  Act  of  1834  continued  in  ope* 
ration.     By  that  Act— or  rather  by  the 
order  of  the  Commissioners  under  that  Act 
— the  able-bodied  poor  man,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances  of  sickness  or  other 
emergency,  was  not  entitled  to  receive  anj 
relief  except  in  the  workhouse.     That  pro- 
vision might  be  necessary,  just,  and  po- 
litic :  it  might  be  for  the  real  benefit  of 
the  poor  man;  but  he  thought  that    no 
Member   of  that  House   would   disagree 
with  him  when   he   said   it   was,  under 
some   circumstances,   a  measure  of  very 
peculiar  pressure   and  severity  upon   the 
poor.     That  provision  met  the  poor  man 
when  he  was  expos^  to  great  and  unusual 
difficulties  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  power 
given  to  relax  that  rule   under  peculiar 
emergencies,  it  would,  in  many  cases,  in- 
volve the  poor  labourer  in  the  deepest  mi- 
sery.    He  considered,  then,  that  it  waa 
absolutely  necessary  the  power  of  removing 
the  severe  pressure  of  this  prorision  of  the 
law  should  be  continued ;  but  it  mtist  be 
remembered   that  the   power  was  merelj 
that  of  mitigating  and  relaxing  the  exist- 
ing law.      It    was  contended,  the  other 
night,  he  believed,  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge,  that  if  the  central  power 
was  continued  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  its  integrity.     He  did  not  con- 
sider that  argument  of  conclusive  or  unan- 
swerable strength.     The  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners had  the  power  of  making  lnwt 
for  the  regulation  of  workhouses.     With 
reference  to  this  point  an  allusion  had  been 
made  the  other  night  to  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  magistrates  of  making  laws 
for   the   regulation   of  prison   diaeipline. 
The  magistrates,  it   was  true,  had  thai 
power ;  but,  on  looking  back  to  the  several 
Acts  sanctioned  bv  the  Legislature  for  the 
govemn  '^     risons,  it  would  be  found 
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with  reference  to  that  subject;  and  he 
thought  no  magistrates,  nor  even  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
would  venture,  upon  their  own  authority, 
to  frame  any  rules  for  the  government  of 
prisons  which  were  not  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament. 
They  knew,  however,  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had  claimed  an  absolute 
authority  to  impose  upon  the  board  of  guar- 
dians sujh  regulations  as  they  might  be 
pleased  to  enact;  and  he  thought  the 
House  would  have  done  much  for  the  be- 
nefit and  comfort  of  the  poor  if  a  portion 
of  its  time  had  been  occupied  in  framing 
rules  for  the  direction  and  regulation  of 
poorhouses,  and  for  carrying  out  the  law 
relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  had  prescribed  cer- 
tain regulations  for  the  government  of 
prisons.  These  were  some  of  the  points 
on  which  he  thought  the  power  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  might,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  supported;  but  the  Commis- 
sioners had  exercised  other  powers  which 
he  considered  ought  to  be  restricted.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Commissioners  had 
exercised  their  power  for  the  formation  of 
auditors*  districts  in  the  county  (Dorset- 
shire) which  he  represented,  had  excited 
very  strong  and  general  dissatisfaction. 
There  was  another  point  to  which  he  wish- 
ed to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  be- 
cause ho  thought  it  illustrated  the  effects 
of  deputing  unlimited  powers  to  such  a 
body  as  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  In 
1839  or  1840  regulations  were  issued  by 
the  Commissioners,  under  which  relief  to 
non-resident  paupers  was  very  considerably 
limited.  Those  regulations  provided  that 
relief  should  not  be  given  to  paupers  not 
residing  in  the  unions,  with  some  excep- 
tions; and  among  these  exceptions  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  giving  relief  to  pau- 
pers belonging  to  any  union,  but  who  might 
not  reside  in  such  union,  in  case  of  illness 
or  any  emergency  of  that  nature.  It  was 
true  that,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
manifested  to  this  regulation,  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  did  not  persevere  in 
enforcing  it ;  but  the  effect  of  that  order, 
if  it  had  been  carried  out,  would  have  been 
to  increase  the  number  of  removals  to  a 
very  great  extent.  He  considered,  from 
the  Poor  Removal  Bill  of  last  Session,  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  House  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  necessity  of  removing 
the  labouring  poor,  when  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  apply  for  relief;  but 
the  effect  of  the  order  (^  the  Commission- 


ers to  which  he  had  referred,  if  it  had  been 
carried  out,  would  have  been  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  wishes  and  intentions  of 
that  House.  If  a  question  of  this  kind 
were  to  be  dealt  with  at  all  by  the  Govern- 
ment, he  did  think  that  it  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  by  them  in  a  large,  wide,  and  compre- 
hensive manner.  It  was  true  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  had  been  occupied  with 
subjects  which  demanded  great  and  imme- 
diate attention — subjects  under  which  any 
Government  less  able  and  less  courageous 
would  have  reeled,  and  sunk,  and  been 
broken  up ;  and  he  hoped  that  if  they  did 
agree  to  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough,  the  Go- 
vernment would  in  another  year  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  calculated  to  realize  the 
hopes  that  were  entertained  in  every  part 
of  the  country. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL:  Sir,  it  has  been 
very  justly  said,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
that  it  is  not  one  question,  but  three  ques- 
tions, we  have  under  discussion,  and  those 
three  have  been  mixed  with  various  others 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  take  sufficient 
notice  of,  much  less  to  settle,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  And  yet  I  cannot  avoid, 
before  speaking  inunediately  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
adverting  in  some  degree  to  two  very  im- 
portant questions,  no  doubt  connected  with 
it,  and  upon  which  some  hon.  Members  have 
spoken  at  considerable  length,  scarcely 
noticing  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  I  mean 
especially  the  question  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  Poor  Law  itself;  and,  secondly,  the 
administration  of  that  law  under  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  as  brought  to  light 
by  the  voluminous  evidence  given  before 
the  Andover  Committee.  Now,  Sir,  with 
regard  to  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  itself, 
let  Gentlemen  consider  a  little  what  was 
the  nature  and  description  of  that  admin- 
istration which  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  was  intended  to  reform,  and  how  far 
it  was  liable  not  only  to  the  objection  of 
abuse,  of  corrupting  the  labourers  of  this 
country,  and  destroying  property,  but  like- 
wise to  many  of  the  various  objections 
brought  against  the  present  system.  We 
are  told  that  here  is  an  arbitrary  power 
given  to  a  Central  Commission — that  it  is 
at  variance  with  the  constitution  that  any 
three  men  should  have  power  to  frame  laws, 
regulations,  and  rules,  py  which  relief  is  to 
be  given  to  the  paupers  of  this  country. 
Why,  Sir,  what  was  that  system  of  ad- 
ministration, to  which  it  is  well  worth  while 
to  advert,  because  I  am  not  without  appro- 
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tension  tbat  unless  this  House  determines 
to  persevere  in  the  present  system,  at  least 
to  preserve  its  great  outline,  we  may  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  again  find  ourselves 
falling  into  that  same  system  of  vicious  le- 
gislation which  we  with  difficulty  got  Hd  of. 
It  unfortunately  happened  that  the  prices 
of  provisions  towards  the  close  of  tne  last 
century  rose ,  to  a  height  far  heyond  any 
amount  which  they  had  reached  for  a  cen- 
tury previous  to  that  time;  and  the  greatest 
difficulty  was  then  felt  hy  the  l^hourer  in 
h|s  attempts  to  provide  lor  his  family  out 
of  his  wages«  What  course  was  at  tliat 
time  adopted  hy  those  upon  whoni  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  devolved?  pertain 
justices  assemhlea  and  made  new  laws  in 
total  disregard  of  the  law  of  Elizaheth. 
!Qy  the  laws  which  those  justices  then  made, 
the  distressed  lahourer,  in  adaition  to  his 
wages,  was  to  receive  a  certain  sum  out  pf 
the  poor-rates  to  aid  him  in  supporting  his 
lamUy,  which  amount  was  to  he  ipeasured 
by  the  prices  of  the  quartern  loaf  and  the 
number  of  persons  of  whom  the  labourer's 
family  consisted.  This,  I  need  scarcely 
remind  the  House,  was  completely  at  va- 
riance with  the  law  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  law 
of  Elizabeth  never  contained  any  such  pro- 
vision. It  provided  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  of  the  infirm^  of  the  impotent,  of 
the  orphan — it  provided,  also,  that  able- 
bodied  labourers  should  be  set  to  work, 
that  work  should  be  found  for  them,  that 
work  should  be  made  a  condition  of  their 
relief;  such  was  the  principle  of  the  law  of 
Elizabeth,  and  such,  also,  was  the  text  of 
the  law  as  it  has  t>een  recently  read  by  the 
bon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath.  The 
plan  of  making  additions  to  wagQs  out  of 
the  rates  never  formed  any  part  of  the  law 
of  Elizabeth.  That  those  who  were  in 
private  employment  should  receive  out  of 
the  rates  such  an  addition  to  tfieir  wages 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  render  those  wages 
an  adequate  reward  for  their  labour,  was  a 
principle  which  never  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  the  law  of  Elizabeth.  Such  a 
plan  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  Elizabeth.  Yet 
those  who  now  complain  should  be  made 
aware  that  this  change  was  effected,  not 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  by  certain 
resolutions  of  a  fpw  magistrates.  The  first 
meeting  at  which  resolutions  of  this  kind 
were  adopted  was  held  in  Berks;  and  other 
counties  soon  followed  that  example;  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  followea  it  out, 
consisted  in  being  governed  by  no  other 
rule  than  the  discretion  of  the  magistratea. 


They  proceeded  upon  a  principle  perfectly 
arbitrary,  tjiough  doubtless   with  a   view- 
to  the  benefit  of  the  people.     They  thought 
it  desirable  to  enable  the  working  people 
to  do  something  for   the  maintenance  of 
their   families   beyond  what    their    wages 
supplied;  and  this  they  did  without  allow- 
ing  the   ordinary   rules   by  which  wages 
^re    raised  to  produce   their  natural  ef- 
fects.     They    interfered  with   the    ben^ 
iieficial  working  of  those  rules,  «and  their 
proceedings  were  solely  regulated  by  their 
own   views    of    the   public    safety.        To 
whom  were  those  magistrates  responsible? 
Ko  Lord  Chancellor  would  think  of  dis- 
missing  magistrates   for   having  pursued 
such  a  course — they  acted  with  tne  best 
liitehtioris.     When  they  laboured  honestly 
for  the  benefit  of  .the  poor  of  the  country, 
ho  one  would  think  of  proposing  that  they 
be  dismi^ed  from  the  commission  of  the 
peace.     There  was  notning  in  their  pro- 
ceeding, which  could  be  considered  as  an 
imcohstitutional  abuse  of  power  ;  and  the 
magistrates  having  done  this,  let  us  for  a 
moment  consider  what  are  those  Commis- 
siouers,  whose  power  is  said  to  be  arbitrary 
and  unconstitutional.     They  can  at  any 
time  be  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Crown,  oh  the  recommendation  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the   &ome   Depart- 
ment.     If  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
defend  those  Commissioners  in  their  wrong 
doinfi^,  this  House  and  the  other  House  of 
{Parliament  can  take  the  subject  up.     The 
Legislature   has  the  power   to  interfere, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  is  responsible 
to  it.     The  power  thus  irregularly  vested 
in  the  magistrates  was  by  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  transferred  to  those  of 
the   Commissioners.     It  was  then   found 
that,  although  these  legislative  eoactment» 
were  framed  by  justices  at  their  meetings 
with  the  most  benevolent  intentions,  yet 
that  they  led  to  gross  abuse,  as  the  state- 
ments supplied  at  great  length  in  the  evi- 
dence of  the  overseers  given  in  1833  and 
1834  clearly   established.      It  was   then 
(hown  most  clearly  that  abuses  sprung  up 
from   the  manner  in  which  the   vestries 
acted  when  they  reduced  the  wages  of  la- 
bour to  the  lowest  possible  amount,  and 
when  they  dismissed  certain  cases  in  which 
the  farmers  had  refused  to  give  employ* 
ment  for  a  day  or  for  half  a  day.     The 
whole  efiect  was,  that  those  who  so  altered 
the  law  of  Elizabeth — that  tho'^e  who  so 
employed  the  law  of  Elizabeth,    did  not 
raise  the  labourer  ;   but  on  the  coDtrarj, 
reduced  the  independent  labourer  to  tne 
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condition  of  a  pauper.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  in  consequence  overspread  with 
inen  called  labourers,  but  who  were  really 
deriving  relief  under  the  Poor  Law,  and 
who  were  for  part  of  their  subsistence 
dependent  upon  parochial  relief  and  upon 
the  resolutions  passed  •  at  the  parish 
vestry.  They  were  dependent  on  the  in- 
dividual caprice  of  the  members  of  the  pa- 
rish vestries,  and  dependent  on  men  who 
often  took  a  dislike  or  spite  to  a  particular 
labourer,  and  who  calculated  according  to 
their  private  feelings  the  measure  of  the 
relief  which  was  given  to  the  labourer, 
though  thai  relief  ought  to  have  been  given 
according  to  law  only  to  those  who  were 
destitute.  But  when  the  Government  of 
Lord  Grey  attempted  to  reform  those 
abuses,  it  became  sufficiently  oovioas  that 
they  could  not  do  so  without  encountering 
— not  merely  while  the  measure  was  pars- 
ing tnrbugh  rarliament;  not  merely  for 
one  year  or  for  two  years,  but  for  many 
years — an  opppsition  of  the  most  formid- 
able kind^  and  also  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  obloquy.  I  will  state,  from 
Lord  Al thorp's  speech  in  1834,  what  he 
proposed  to  himself  in  the.  Bill  he  brought 
torward  in  the .  naipe  of  Lord  Grey's  Ad- 
jniniBiratioh.     Lord  Althorp  said — 

*'Tbd  Home  will  see  that  the  effect  of  this 
measure  is  to  stop  the  allowanoe  system,  to  de- 
prive the,  magistracy  of  the  power  of  ordering  out- 
door, feltef,  to  alter  in  certain  oases  the  consti- 
tution of  p{irochial  yestries,  to  give  largfe  discre- 
tionary powers  to  the  Commissionem,  and  to  carry 
into  operation  further  regulations  which  may  be 
found  essential  in  order  to  improve  and  bring  into 
a  good  state  and  condition  the  present  system  of 
laws  regulating  the  relief  of  the  pauper  portion  of 
the  community." 

Now,  observe  in  this  statement,  what  in- 
terests, what  prejudice,  what  power  Lord 
Althorp  had  to  run  counter  to  in  the  re- 
form which  he  proposed.  The  first  effect 
of  the  measure  was  to  stop  the  allowance 
system,  which  went,  as  I  nave  said,  to  de- 
grade the  labourer.  Yet,  on  the  face  of  it, 
it  T^as  a  system  of  indulgence;  still  what 
interests,  what  power,  what  prejudices, 
were  called  into  action  for  ihe  purpose  of 
opposing  the  alteration,  on  the  ground 
that  it  stopped  the  allowance  to  the  la- 
bourer. It  was  on  the  face  of  it  a  sysiem 
of  indulgence,  and  even  though  ii  might 
increase  the  amount  of  the  poor  rates,  he 
felt  it  could  not  fail  to  be  objected  to,  and 
to  be  represented  as  an  injury  to  the  poor 
man,  and  a  design  of  the  Govemmeni  and 
the  Parliament  to  benefit  property  at  the 
eipense  of  the  labourer.     It  was  next  re- 


presented as  a  plan  for  depriving  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  means  of  affording  the 
ordinary  amount  of  relief,  though  the  great 
body  of  the  magistrates  were  most  willing 
to  part  with  that  power.  Many,  perhaps 
not  the  best  of  the  class,  cherished  the 
power  i^hich  enabled  them  to  induce  the 
poor  man  not  to  seek  relief  in  his  own 
parish,  and  thus  the  idle  and  improvident 
labourer  would  often  travel  six,  or  eight, 
or  ten  miles,  out  of  his  own  parish,  in  order 
to  get  an  order  against  an  overseer  for  re- 
lief from  one  of  those  magistrates  who 
were  called  the  poor  m^n's  friends,  and  who, 
by  the  course  which  they  pursued  in  such 
casi3s,  attained  a  certain  degree  of  popula- 
rity in  the  country.  All  these  magistrates 
were  indignant  at  the  alteration  of  the  law, 
and  did  their  utmost  to  provoke  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  labourers  ^  it.  Then,  as 
Lord  Althorp  observed,  the  hew  law  pro- 
posed to  alter  in  certain  cases  the  consti- 
tution of  parochial  vestries,  which  in  many 
instances  had  favoured  the  grossest  abuses. 
In  those  vestries  were  placed  men  who 
ordered  relief,  aiid  who  afterwards  made 
great  profit  by  the  contracts  entered  into — 
men  who  were  most  liberal  and  bountiful 
with  the  rates  of  the  parish— who  built  a 
great  many  bridges  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  who  were  always  extremely  ge- 
nerous in  the  parochial  vestry,  ana  who 
found  their  own  incomes  very  much  in- 
creased at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  spite  of 
the  heavy  rates  which  they  passed.  Here, 
then,  was  another  source  of  unpopularity  for 
the  new  law.  Here  was  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  nad  shared  in  this  system  of 
abuses,  and  who  were  afterwards  greatly 
shocked  by  the  inhumanity  of  the  new  law, 
and  by  its  oppression  towards  the  poor, 
meaning,  thereby,  their  own  deprivation  of 
those  unjust  profits  which  they  had  previ- 
ously obtained.  Then  came  another  object  of 
the  law,  as  stated  by  Lord  Althorp,  namely, 
to  give  large  discretionary  powers  to  the 
Commissioners.  Now,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary,  as  Lord  Althorp  Explained, 
considering  the  different  mode  in  which  the 
law  had  been  administered  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  considering  the  diffi- 
culty and  impossibility  of  carrying  ono 
uniform  system  into  effect,  to  give  large 
discretionary  powers  to  the  Commissioners. 
Nevertheless,  such  a  proposition  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  raising  an  outcry  against 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Commissioners — 
— of  designating  them  as  "  unconstitu- 
tional "  and  "  arbitrary  " — of  talking  of 
the  three  kings  and  three  tyrants  which 
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were  set  up,  and  of  indulging  in  every  sort 
of  exaggeration  and  invective  to  which  the 
grant  of  large  didcretionarj  powers  might 
give  rise.  I  think,  then,  I  have  shown 
from  that  single  sentence  delivered  h j  Lord 
Althorp,  declaring  the  intention  of  the 
law,  what  room  there  was  for  unpopularitj, 
what  prohahilitj  there  was,  in  carrying 
these  ohjects  into  effect  (and  I  helieve,  and 
1  think  the  majority  of  the  House  helieves, 
that  Lord  Althorp  was  right  in  carrying 
these  ohjects  into  effect),  of  opposition  to 
such  a  law,  and  of  causing,  in  many  in- 
stances, persons  who  clung  to  the  ahuses 
of  the  old  law  to  unite  and  declaim  against 
the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  new.  It 
was  a  question,  in  proposing  the  law  of 
1834,  to  what  hody  these  discretionary 
powers  should  he  entrusted;  and  1  will 
speak  presently  as  to  the  constitution 
which  was  finally  adopted.  But  what  I 
have  at  present  to  speak  to  is  the  question 
of  the  complaints  which  have  heen  made 
of  the  particular  administration  of  the  law 
of  late  year^.  We  havo  had  certain  reso- 
lutions entered  into  hy  the  Andover  Com- 
mittee. I  formerly  stated,  that  if  those 
who  agreed  in  those  resolutions  thought  it 
advisahle  to  hring  forward  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure against  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
founded  on  the  report  of  that  Committee, 
I  should  resist  such  a  vote  of  censure.  It, 
however,  has  not  heen  thought  advisahle 
to  hring  forward  any  Motion  of  that  kind. 
I  do  not,  therefore,  now  mean,  as  it  has 
not  heen  thought  advisahle  to  adopt  such 
a  course,  to  enter  into  all  those  questions 
which  were  agitated  before  the  Andover 
Committee,  and  only  incidentally  brought 
forward  during  the  present  discussion.  The 
Andover  Committee  may  have  been  right 
or  wrong  in  adopting  those  resolutions. 
With  respect  to  certain  questions  brought 
before  them,  I  declare  myself  incompetent 
to  form  an  opinion,  on  the  correctness  of 
which  I  could  rely;  and  having  general 
confidence  in  the  character,  attainments, 
and  integrity  of  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers— character  and  integrity  not,  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  questioned  by  that  Committee 
— I  am  ready,  confiding  in  those  qualities, 
to  suppose  that  the  Commissioners  acted 
with  mscretion  in  those  particular  instan- 
ces; such  as,  I  mean,  requiring  the  resig- 
nation of  the  two  assistant  commissioners. 
I  think  the  observations  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Radnorshire  extremely  sound 
on  that  point.  I  cannot  understand  that 
the  House  would  wish,  as  one  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  the  course  of  this  night  desired, 


that  Parliament  should  give  the  nnnintant 
commissioners  a  complete  freehold  in  their 
offices,  depriving  those  who  were  placed 
over  them  of  all  discretion  and  control 
with  regard  to  their  removaL  With  re- 
spect to  the  ordinary  offices  of  the.  Govern- 
ment, I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely  neees- 
sary  to  have  the  power,  though  it  might 
be  seldom  exercised,  of  insisting  on  the 
removal  of  those  who  act  under  &e  orders 
of  the  heads  of  departments.  For  mj 
part,  as  Secretary  of  State,  or  bead  of  a 
public  department,  if  I  were  convinced 
that  any  clerk  was  incompetent,  or  that  he 
did  not  perform  his  functions  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public,  1  should  feel  it  my  doty  to 
require  lus  removal ;  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand that  any  department  can  be  satisfme- 
torily  carried  on  unless  such  a  power  is 
vested  in  its  head.  It  has  been  said  hj 
the  Andover  Committee  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Day  and 
Mr.  Parker;  but  I  think  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  far  better  means  of  ascertaiift- 
ing  whether  those  gentlemen  were  dis- 
charging their  duties  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  than  the  Andover  Committee,  who 
had  not  experience  of  the  conduct  of  those 
gentlemen  under  them  for  a  considershls 
period.  Now  let  us  consider  in  what  man* 
ner  those  gentlemen  were  appointed.  Look 
at  the  case  which  I  have  put  jnst  now,  of 
a  clerk  in  a  nublic  department.  If  a 
gentleman  at  18  or  19  years  of  age  enter- 
ed into  a  public  department,  and  continued 
in  it  for  several  years,  there  is  a  great 
hardship  in  removing  him;  but  when  a 
gentleman  has  entered  at  once  into  the 
office  of  assistant  commissioner,  and  whea 
he  has  not  abandoned  any  other  profeaaaoa 
for  the  purpose— when  he  must  consider 
his  employment* as  only  temporarr — I  do 
think  tnat  the  circumstance  of  hit  not 
having  conducted  his  office  according  to  the 
wishes  of  his  superiors,  and  of  his  not 
having  given  satisfaction,  constitutes  a 
sufficient  reason  why  such  a  gentleman 
should  be  called  on  to  give  in  his  resigna- 
tion. But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  b 
more  in  this  part  of  the  case  than  I  shoold 
wish  to  have  had  so  completely  proved: 
it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  completely  proved 
that  there  was  in  the  Commission  soch  a 
division — such  a  jealousy  of  the  Poor  Lav 
Commissioners — such  a  wish  to  set  up  the 
assistant  commissioners  against  those  under 
whom  they  were  serving,  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  that  there  should  not  arise 
causes  of  difference  of  opinion  between  die 
Commissioners  and  tho  assistant  conunis- 
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Bioners;  and  this  is,  I  think,  that  part  of 
the  qnestion  on  which,  if  I  thought  that 
Mr.  Chadwick,  the  Secretary,  was  in  the 
right,  I  should  saj  at  once  that  it  would 
hare  been  the  duty  of  the  late  Govem- 
ment,  as  it  would  be  of  the  present  Go- 
yemment,  at  once  to  dismiss  the  whole  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners;  because  it 
is  stated  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  conceal  abuses;  and  it  is 
stated  that  thej  would  not  countenance 
any  assistant  commissioner  who  complained 
of  abuses  brought  under  his  notice.  Now, 
I  look  for  some  proof  of  so  grave  a  charge; 
but  1  confess  that  when  I  look  for  that 
proof,  I  find  it  to  be  of  the  most  meagre 
character  imaginable.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Parker  made  complaints  with  respect  to 
some  workhouse  accounts — ^that  in  1843 
this  complaint  was  made  incidentally;  and 
that,  on  repeating  it,  he  was  told  that  a 
Bill  was  brought  into  Parliament  with  a 
▼iew  of  correcting  the  whole  system,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  better  to  wait  until 
that  Bill  passed.  The  Bill  was  given  up 
at  the  end  of  the  Session,  but  was  intro- 
duced again  in  the  next  Session;  and 
because  the  Commissioners  said  that 
the  system  is  bad  at  present,  but  it 
is  better  to  wait  for  a  general  reform 
than  to  go  against  any  particular  case  of 
abuse,  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  Commis- 
sioners set  their  face  against  ^he  repre- 
sentation of  abuses?  So  sweeping  an 
accusation,  on  such  an  insufficient  and 
meagre  ground,  never  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation. But  this  I  must  say,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  was  for  the  secretaries  or  for 
an  assistant  commissioner,  such  as  Mr. 
Parker,  entertaining  that  opinion,  to  go  on 
acting  imder  the  Commission,  neither  re- 
signing their  situations  nor  making  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  acting  under  Com- 
missioners who  did  not  perform  their  duty, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  anxious  to  screen 
abuses  rather  than  to  detect  and  investi- 
gate them.  I  think  this  was  a  great  dere- 
liction of  duty  on  their  part.  It  was  their 
bounden  duty,  if  they  believed  such  to  be 
the  case  against  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, to  have  brought  the  subject  before 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  have  it  investi- 
gated and  decided  on.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  went  before  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  made  any  such  complaint;  and  I 
must  say,  that  there  is  no  possible  depart- 
ment, be  it  what  it  may,  whatever  may  be 
its  power  and  authority,  which  can  be 
able  to  stand,  if  those  who  are  its  subordi- 


nates, instead  of  submitting  entirely  to 
their  superiors,  and  instead  of  making  re- 
presentations when  they  have  orders  to 
perform  to  which  they  object,  are  under- 
mining and  countermining  against  those 
superiors.  There  is  no  department  which 
under  such  circumstances  can  be  expected 
to  act  efficiently  and  beneficially.  It  is 
that  kind  of  house  which  we  are  told  upon 
the  highest  authority  shall  not  stand.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  while  this  charge  is 
made — and  made  very  loudly — there  has 
not  been  any  proof  of  it,  and  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  are  in  my  mind  acquitted 
of  this,  the  only  grave  charge  against 
them.  With  respect  to  their  understand- 
ing the  law,  it  may  have  been  different 
from  that  of  their  Secretary;  that  they 
conducted  business  in  a  way  which  some 
Gentlemen  may  think,  and  which  all  Se- 
cretaries of  State  have  thought,  was  in 
conformity  to  the  law,  but  which  others 
thought  was  not  in  conformity  to  law;  that 
with  respect  to  certain  individual  cases, 
and  more  especially  with  regard  to  the 
case  of  the  Andover  Union,  they  exhibited 
a  want  of  discretion;  that  several  of  their 
decisions  with  respect  to  that  inquiry  were 
not  guided  by  sound  judgment;  that  with 
respect  to  some  other  particular  cases  they 
may  have  failed  to  keep  to  that  rule  and  con- 
duct which  would  have  been  altogether  the 
wisest — all  these  I  consider  as  very  minor 
charges,  very  inferior  in  importance,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Commissioners  in- 
trusted with  a  duty  which  I  have  shown  to 
be  so  difficult,  and  which  excites  so  much 
odium,  ought  to  be  arraigned  upon  accusa- 
tions Hke  those.  I  am  told  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  working  of  the  law,  while  no 
doubt  there  have  been  complaints  in  parti- 
cular instances,  yet  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  working  of  that  law  has  been  more 
satisfactory  during  the  last  two  years;  and 
that  during  the  present  year  especially — 
and  certainly  I  can  answer  for  it  ever  since 
my  right  hon.  Friend  has  been  Secretary 
of  State— the  complaints,  considering  the 
number  of  unions,  I  believe  590,  have  been 
remarkably  few,  and  that  the  guardians  in 
general  say  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
baring  to  receive  orders  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners;,  and  that  they  would  ra- 
ther have  some  rule  to  guide  them  than  be 
left  to  act  entirely  according  to  their  own 
discretion  in  administering  the  law.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  who  opposed  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  made  various  accusa- 
tions both  against  the  law  and  against  the 
Commissioners;  but  accusations  so  extra- 
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yagctnt,  bo  far  bejond  anything  )iq  prqyed, 
BO  entirely  resting  on  a8sertioi^a»  th^t  I  do 
not  thinly  it  necessary  to  notice  or  to  reply 
to  those  assertions.  1  ba^e  taken  noticp 
of  that  which  1  think  a  yery  serious  c^iarge 
— the  wish  to  defeat  of  suppress  com- 
plaints of  abnsps.  With  respect  to  those 
other  matters,  of  cp^iyeying  pa^ipers  to 
Manchester,  and  exposing  them  t^  mis^fj 
and  starvation — such  charges  rest  upon  so 
little  authority,  that  I  do  npt  think  theni 
Tforthy  of  any  serious  considej'ation.  I 
come  ppw  to  that  which  is  the  third  queg- 
tiou  under  discussion,  and  ^hich  is  pro- 
perly the  only  question  for  discussion  fhia 
evenjng,  namely,  whether  the  p|an  pro- 
posed in  the  present  Bill  is  such  a^  to  de- 
serve so  far  the  sanction  of  this  House  as 
to  allow  the  Bill  to  be  reaci  a  second  time. 
And  here  we  must  first  ask  the  question, 
whether  there  should  bq  any  central  cou- 
trol  ?  Shall  we  have  any  central  control 
at  all  ?  Shall  we  allow  the  Poor  Law  Cpm- 
mission  to  expire  ap(l  leaye  the  state  of 
the  law^  to  b^  this,  that  relief  to  the  poor 
shall  be  administered  by  unions  and  boards 
ot  guardians  in  tl^ose  pnions ;  but  ^at 
thqse  bqards  of  ^ur^ians  shall  each  exer- 
cise its  own  di^cretiofi  as  tp  the  mo^le 
of  administering  the  Poqr  Law  of  Eliza- 
betn  and  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1834?  The  result  of  the  discussions,  I 
think,  shows  that  in  the  opinion  of  thi§ 
Hquse  there  ought  to  be  some  central  con- 
trol. I  think  it  desirable,  both  in  order  to 
prevent  oppression  to  the  paupers,  and 
likewise  to  prevent  those  abuses  which  are 
exceedingly  favourable  to  the  paupers,  but 
moBt  iiyurious  to  the  labourers  o^  this 
country.  I  consider  that  the  boards  of 
guardians  would  administer  the  law  more 
strictly  and  harshly  than  if  there  were  not 
an  appeal  to  some  central  body,  and  that 
central  body  had  to  answer  for  its  con- 
duct to  Parliament.  Now,  suppose  with 
regard  to  the  Andover  union,  or  any  other 
union,  some  Gentleman  had  discovered 
great  abuses;  this  House  might  appoint  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of 
that  union;  it  might  bo  found  that  the 
master  of  the  workhouse  in  that  union  had 
misused  his  power,  and  had  acted  in  a  man- 
ner totally  at  variance  with  his  trust;  and 
the  report  of  that  Committee  would  be  that 
such  workhouse  master  ought  to  be  dis- 
missed, and  that  the  poor-law  guardians 
had  acted  very  negligently  in  not  dis- 
missing him.  But  where  could  be  found 
one  person  disposed  to  go  through  I  do  not 
know  how  many  thousands  of  queationa — to 


sit  herp  ^^y  after  day  jnyeatq^ting  Bach 
inquiries  ^  and,  perbaps,  iiext  ye^  ire 
might  have  five  or  six  other  uniona,  in  whici^ 
W^  might  have  to  fecqmpa^nce  ^iofilar  ia- 
quiries  qf  similar  lepgth,  and  end  with  « 
simjl^r  result.  I^  is  not  ^  o\gect  which 
should  BO  far  attjact  the  attention  of  P^- 
IjameQtt  or  wtnch  would  a(x  hx  induce 
Gentlemen  to  giye  their  time  tp  it,  un- 
less some  whole  ^atem,  or  ceptral  syatem, 
were  invqlved.  We  should  not  find  that 
Committees  of  this  House  would  enter  into 
the  details  of  t)^e  management  of  ererj 
uniqp,  and  deliver  their  opinion  as  to  th« 
competency  or  ipeompetency  of  each  board 
of  guardian?,  yr\nc\i  board  of  guardians  at 
the  end  of  the  year  goes  out  of  office,  and 
some  other  persops  are  elected  in  their 
place,  for  that  particqlar  upion.  I  think 
the  Housp  mus^  be  convinced  that  anch  a 
system,  would  not  be  any  security  for  thoae 
who  n^ay  staffer  hardship  under  the  Poor 
Law.  As  to  ita  preventing  abnaes,  t 
feel  confi^eut  \t  vould  not.  I  feel  confix 
dent  that,  if  some  boards  of  gnardiana 
were  harsh,  there  would  be  others  in  which 
the  allowance  systen^  would  spring  qp 
again,  ^e  should  soon  )i«ar  of  that  Vf* 
tem,  disguised  and  palliated  by  every  sort 
of  excuse;  and,  there  being  no  Poor  Law 
CqmmissionerB,  or  inspectors,  or  central 
board  to  refer  to,  these  abuses  woold  re^ 
tiirn  in  greater  strength,  and,  la  a  few 
years,  we  should  find  ourselves  no  better  off 
than  we  were  in  18^0,  when  a  system  of  ap- 
parent indulgence  and  liberality  ended  in  ru- 
ral insurrection,  %nd  setting  fire  to  the  famu 
and  bouses  of  those  who  then  administered 
the  law»  now  called  the  good  old  system  of 
relief.  I  come  then  to  uie  concluaion  tliat 
there  ought  to  be  some  central  control — a 
conclusion  in  which  I  have  heard  generallj 
the  li^embers  of  this  House,  though  advene 
to  the  present  Poor  Law,  and  still  mora 
adverse  to  the  present  Commissioners,  con- 
cur. Well,  then,  what  should  be  the  kind 
of  control?  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Radnorshire,  I  think,  said  he 
remembered  very  well  that  Lord  Althorp 
said  he  thought  it  was  desirable  to  remove 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  from  all  partj 
or  political  struggles,  and  to  make  them  a 
body  apart,  as  it  were,  from  the  usoal  dia- 
sensions  of  party.  I  believe  that  I  was  the 
person  who  induced  Lord  Althorp  to  take 
that  view,  becauee  I  know  perfectly  well* 
from  the  communications  I  had  with  hixD« 
that  his  original  intention  was  to  propooe 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  fona  a 
part  of  the  Poor  Law  CommiMJon, 
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that  he  should  hare  a  ffeiien^l  ^iij^riut^n- 
deoce  along  with  tho  other  ComtpiBsionQr^ 
oi  the  direction  of  the  Poor  Law.  I  stated 
to  Lord  AI thorp  what  the  hon.  Qentlexuan 
has  said  Lord  Altl^orp  afterward  stated  \^ 
this  House;  and  I  succeeded  in  persuading 
Lord  Althorp  to  ahandou  any  plan  placing 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Commission. 
I  had  hoped  ^hat  the  removal  of  the  Com- 
missioners frqqi  narty  strnsgles,  and  the 
appointment  of  theip,  which,  I  must  say» 
ap  far  as  I  know,  has  always  heen  the 
ca^e,  solely  with  reference  to  their  fitness, 
and  without  regard  to  political  party  or  at- 
tachment, or  whatever  their  political  feel- 
ings might  he,  would  have  prevented  the 
daily  administration  of  the  law  from  heing 
hrought  forward  as  an  exciting  topic  in  the 
dehates  of  this  House.  But  in  that  respect 
I  ipust  own  I  have  been  completely  mis- 
taken. The  acts  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission have  been  brought  into  thjs  Hqusq; 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  been  obliged 
tp  defend  those  acts.  If  this  Ifouse  had 
not  supporte4  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
that  defence;  if  they  had  disapproved  and 
censured  all  that  he  had  supported  and 
approved;  if  they  had  condemned  all 
Vnich  he  thought  worthy  of  pr£(ise,  it  is 
obvious  that  ^^  yfov/id  have  been  a^  much 
committed  as  if  he  had  been  himself  an 
original  member  of  that  Board  and  of  that 
Commission.  The  fact  is,  1  believe,  that 
in  every  inst^npe  this  House,  whatever 
Government  was  in  power,  has  supported 
generally  the  resistance  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  has  made  to  Motions  of  cen- 
sure, or  Motions  implying  cpnsure  upoii  tho 
]^oor  Law  Commissioners.  Therefore,  we 
have  not  that  total  separation  from  the 
affairs  of  Government  or  from  the  Ministe- 
rial interests  and  connexions  which  it  wat 
supposed  originally  we  should  have.  We 
have  had  certainly  a  freedom  from  pfirty 
struggle,  because  I  am  happy  to  say,  that 
from  1834  to  1837,  with  some  exceptions, 
but  those  not  exceptions  of  the  chief  lead- 
ers of  party  either  in  this  or  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  the  Poor  Law  has  ^ot  been 
made  matter  of  political  contention.  But 
the  question  then  arise§,  whether,  as  it  has 
been  necessary  for  tbe  Secretary  of  State 
to  become  aware  of  all  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  have  been  doins,  is  it  not 
better  that  the  person  who  guides  this  ma- 
chine, who  directs  and  dictates  thq  deci- 
sions, should  himself  be  a  Member  of  this 
or  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and 
should  be  there  ready  to  defend  his  own 
conduct,  and  give  a  complete  instead  of  an 


imperfect  explanation?  I  ^dmit  that  in 
so  doing  we  connect  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  more  directly  with  the  Go- 
vernment. I  admit  that  there  are  eviUf 
conpected  witl^  that  proposal;  but  let  us 
see  where  yre  h^ve  f^rnved.  We  have  ar- 
rived, if  the  House  is  agreed  with  me,  at 
the  point  thfit  thpre  should  ])e  some  kind  of 
central  control;  and  experience  has  shown 
that  a  control  vested  in  person^  who  ar^ 
disqualified  from  being  Members  qf  thi^ 
House,  does  not  prevent  the  Government 
of  the  day  from  being  in  a  great  aegree 
responsible  for  the  I'oor  Law  Commission, 
bqt  which  does  prevent  that  full  inquiry 
and  discussion  in  this  House  which  it  is  so 
desirable  to  have.  What  then  remainst 
What  rem^iqs  bi^t  to  try  that  which  we 
now  proposed  It  is  quite  a  subordinate! 
question,  whether  we  should  havp  one 
Con^paissioner,  yrith  certain  Members  of 
the  pabipeit  joined  to  him;  or  whether,  a^ 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire  proposes, 
a  department  copnected  with  the  Home 
Office  should  be  respmisible  for  the  toor 
Law  Commission?     With  respect  to  the 

Sinciple  that  I  am  now  stating  to  the 
ouse,  the  two  plf^s  are  identical.  They 
both  connect  the  poor-law  admipistration 
with  the  Governmept  of  the  day;  they  are 
both  liable  to  all  the  objection,  that  by 
that*  means  you  invite  party  opposition, 
and  by  that  means  you  get  your  party  and 
Government  support  to  thaf  to  which  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  might  see  reason  to  ob- 
ject. I  confess,  that  being  persuaded  of 
these  two  points — ^being  persuaded  that 
you  must  have  some  central  control — 
being  persuaded  that  the  system  upo^ 
which  we  have  gope  since  1834  has  had  ^^ 
great  and  serious  defect  in  it — that  that 
defect  ^s  been  iiyurious  both  to  the  Go- 
vernment and  to  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners— that  the  Government  have  suf- 
fered for  acts  which  they  did  not  originate 
— that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have 
suSerpd  for  acts  of  which  the  whole  history 
was  not  known  in  this  House — seeing  that 
such  has  been  the  case,  I  think  there  re- 
mains no  alternative  but  to  connect  the 
poor-law  administration  with  a  department 
of  the  Government.  I  come,  then,  to  that 
further  question,  whether  we  ought  to  con- 
nect it  with  an  existing  department  of  the 
Government,  or  whether  we  should  make  it 
a  separate  department  of  itself  ?  I  own  I 
think  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  his 
original  powers  as  Secretary  of  State — with 
the  various  business  that  has  been  imposed 
upon  him  by  Acts  passed  within  these  few 
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years — ^with  the  attention  that  he  must 
give  to  all  the  other  husiness  of  a  Cahinet, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  to  the  husiness 
of  this  House — ^has  abeadj  sufficient,  if 
not  more  than  sufficient,  to  absorh  his  time 
and  attention,  without  connecting  him, 
especially  and  solely,  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law.  If  that  be  the  ease, 
we  must  either  have  one  person,  like  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  we  must  have  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  Board.  I  confess 
I  have  no  great  preference  for  one  plan  or 
the  other;  I  do  not  think  the  plan  that  we 
propose  is  liable  to  the  objections  that  have 
been  stated,  and  that  were  so  well  stated, 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  in  the 
course  of  this  evening.  He  said,  "  You 
will  have  this  evil — the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  will  not  be  able  to  pay  all  the  at- 
tention which  is  required  in  order  to  form 
a  proper  decision  upon  the  points  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law  that  may  come  before 
them ;  and  yet,  being  Members  of  the 
Board,  they  will  consider  themselves  bound 
to  defend  those  decisions  when  they  are 
afterwards  brought  before  Parliament."  I 
do  not  think  that  the  plan  is  open  to  that 
objection.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  adopting 
the  method  which,  with  regard  to  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  is  found 
sufficient  to  secure  responsibility — respon- 
sibility in  one  head — and  yet  to  enable- 
that  head  to  get  the  assistance  and  counsel, 
if  necessary,  ofother  Members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. There  is  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
various  colleagues  connected  with  him;  he, 
in  fact,  is  only  President  of  a  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  for  the  affairs  of  trade; 
with  respect  to  all  minor  points,  he  and 
the  Vice-President  would  settle  them  with- 
out much  reference  to  colleagues;  if  there 
should  be  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance, other  Privy  Councillors  belong- 
ing to  tho  Cabinet  would  take  part  in  it; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  matter  was 
brought  before  Parliament,  they,  either 
agreeing  with  the  President  in  his  opinion, 
or  having  persuaded  him  to  yield  to  an- 
other opinion,  are  ready  to  defend  the  de- 
cision which  has  been  arrived  at.  It  is 
not  very  different  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  India,  by  a 
Board  which  includes  the  three  Secretaries 
of  State.  But,  as  I  said,  I  think  this  is 
%  matter  of  detail,  rather  to  be  considered 
in  Committee  than  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill;  the  real  principle  of  the  plan 
that  we  propose  is,  that  there  should  be  a 
head;  that  there  should  be  a  President, 


who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  admiwiaira- 
tion  of  the  Poor  Law;  that  that  head  dioiild 
have  a  seat  in  Parliament;  and  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  in  Pariiament  to 
drfend  that  administration.     I  see  all  llie 
disadvantages  which  I  originally  saw  ia 
connecting    the  poor-law  adminiatratioii 
with  the  Government;  I  quite  admit  tliai 
it  exposes  the  Government  to  odinm  and  to 
obloquy,  to  which  a  Government  was  not 
formerly  exposed.     I  ^mit  that  it  had  a 
far  easier  task  when  every  parish  yeatiy 
decided  upon  every  question  of  relief  that 
came  before  it;  and  when  a  case  of  abuae, 
of  harshness,  or  of  cruelty  occurred,  the 
whole  indignation  of  the  public  was  turned 
against  this  particular  vestry,  and  no  part 
of  it  fell  upon  the  Government  of  the  day. 
But  we  have  attempted  to  make  a  great 
social  change  in  respect  to  the  administra^ 
tion  of  the  law.     We  attempted  in  1834 
to  reform  those  abuses  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  deviations  of  -the  Act  of  EUaa- 
beth  in  1796.     I  think  that  those  reforms 
cannot  be  carried  completely  into  effect 
unless  you  have  a  central  control,  and  that 
persons  exercbing  that  central  control  are 
responsible  to  Parliament.     I   beUeve   in 
that  manner  you  may  get  the  machine  to 
work  far  more  smoothly  than  it  did  in  the 
beginning;  that  you  may  get  it  to  worik  ao 
smoothly  that  the  causes   of   eomplunt 
brought  before  this  House  may  be  very 
few,  and  that  the  answers  to  those  com- 
plaints may  take  but  little  of  the  time 
of  this  House  from   debates.      What    I 
wish  to  see  is  that  the  Act  of  Elisabeth 
conferring  relief  should  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, in  all  its  spirit,  in  the  manner  whieh 
is  conformable  to  the  state  of  society  and 
to  the  institutions  of  the  present  day. 
The  exact  words  of  the  Act  of  Elisabeth 
may  hardly  be  applicable  to  a  time  when, 
if  you   set  the  poor  to  work  upon  any 
manufacture,  they  would  either  he  eom- 
peting— unfairly  competing — with  thoee 
who   are  independent   labourers   earning 
wages,  or  their  work  would  be  inefficient 
and  useless  work;  but,  that  the  workhonae 
system  is  in  accordance  with  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  I  entirely  bdieve. 
That  relief  should  be  given — ^given  laigdy 
and  liberally — ^given  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  that  Act,  I  believe  is  neectsary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  frame  of  aoeietT 
in  this  country;  and  therefore  it  is  that  1 
do  not  think  the  expenditure  which  is  now 
incurred — an  expenditure  nearly  amoont- 
ing  to  the  whole  sum  which  is  raised  by 
the  property  and  income  tax  in  this  eo«n« 
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try  ought  in  amount  to  be  complained  of, 
if  the  method  of  adminiBtration  is  that 
which  it  ought  to  he.  1  think  that  by 
adopting  this  Bill — admitting  that  it  is  an 
experiment — admitting  that  it  is  a  change 
in  the  present  law — admitting  that  no  one 
can  be  certain  that  similar  defects  to  those 
which  were  not  foreseen  in  the  Act  of 
1834  may  not  be  found  in  the  proposed 
Act  of  1847— admitting  all  this,  1  think 
that  this  is  an  expedient  course;  in  a  path 
beset  with  difficulties  I  think  it  is  a  course 
which  we  can  with  most  confidence  ask  the 
Parliament  to  adopt;  and  therefore,  1  am 
prepared  to  ask  the  House  to  consent  to 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  obsenred:  As  I  have 
very  little  to  say  on  this  Bill,  I  hope  to 
compass  my  observations  so  that  I  may 
conclude  before  the  midnight  hour.  The 
noble  Lord  has  said  that  Lord  Althorp 
suggested  that  this  should  be  made  a  pub- 
lic appointment,  and  the  head  of  the  office 
be  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  UxOt  it  was  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  we  are  indebted  for  the 
suggestion  not  having  been  adopted. 
Though  I  admit  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  is  a  great  authority,  I 
cannot  admit  that  he  was  correct  in  the  ad- 
vice he  then  gave  to  Lord  Althorp.  The 
general  business  of  the  country  must  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  certain  interposition  of  fac- 
tious sentiment,  indeed,  may  occasion- 
ally be  incident  to  such  a  process;  but 
when  we  look  at  the  nature  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary constitution,  we  shall  find  that 
attempts  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country  without  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament—  the  palpable  interference  of 
Parliament — has  always  proved  a  failure. 
I  beg,  however,  to  observe  this,  that 
throughout  the  argument  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  of  all  those  very  numerous,  and 
I  admit  important,  authorities  who  agroe 
with  the  noble  Lord,  this  fallacious  as- 
sumption pervaded  the  whole  of  their  rea- 
soning. They  say,  "  You  admit  that  con- 
trol is  necessary;"  and  then  they  and  the 
noble  Lord  assume  that  this  control  must 
be  metropolitan.  The  noble  Lord  always 
assumes  that  general  control  must  mean  a 
metropolitan  control.  There  is  no  stage, 
no  halting-place,  in  his  philosophy  be- 
tween an  obscure  parish  and  Somerset 
House.  Now,  I  have  never  for  a  mo- 
ment, or  upon  any  occasion,  expressed 
an  opinion  challenging  the  importance 
of  hafing   a  control  over  the  parochial 
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administration  of  this  country;  and  cer- 
tainly after  what  has  occurred,  what- 
ever our  private  opinions  may  have  been, 
I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  assert  the 
independence  of  parochial  authority;  but  I 
cannot  consent  to  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  conclude,  because  it  is  de- 
monstrated that  a  solitary  parish  cannot 
be  left  to  itself,  the  control  must  be  placed 
in  the  metropolis  of  this  great  kingdom. 
There  is  to  be  a  central  control,  but  cen- 
tral is  a  relative  term — it  maybe  answered 
by  an  authority  in  the  centre  of  each 
county;  and,  as  the  administration  of  the 
law  must  be  local,  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  control  should  not  be  placed  in 
each  county.  But  there  is  to  be  nothing 
to  choose  between  the  maladministration 
in  an  obscure  parish  in  the  county,  and  the 
interference  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Ministry.  That  is  the  position  of  the  no- 
ble Lord.  I  challenge  that  position,  and 
that  is  the  question  really  before  the 
House;  because,  although  the  noble  Lord 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  before  1834,  circum- 
stances have  forced  upon  us  the  recon- 
struction of  the  system  of  central  control 
then  adopted.  It  is  not  the  principle  of  the 
Poor  Law  which  is  now  under  discussion, 
and  I  shall  not  enter  upon  that  discussion — 
I  will  take  the  Bill  as  one  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  central  authority;  its  evils 
the  noble  Lord  admits;  he  regrets  the  ne- 
cessity, as  he  thinks  it,  of  the  interposition 
of  the  State  in  parochial  affairs;  he  feels 
how  injurious  it  may  be  to  have  the  local 
administration  of  the  country  brought  be- 
fore the  Imperial  Legislature;  but  he  says 
that  it  is  impossible  to  devbe  any  middle 
course,  and  he  says  that  there  cannot  be 
an  efficient  control,  except  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  this  great  empire.  Now,  1  wish  the 
House  to  devise  a  central  control,  but  not 
a  central  control  in  this  great  metropolis; 
and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  de- 
posited with  the  chief  central  authority  of 
each  county.  I  do  not  see  why,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  poor  of  Shropshire  or  Bucking- 
hamshire, the  question  should  not  be  set- 
tled elsewhere  than  in  London.  You  your- 
selves admit  the  evils  of  large  unions,  and 
yet  the  very  basis  of  your  system  is  an 
union  larger  than  all,  the  central  authority 
of  which  is  in  the  capital  of  the  British 
empire.  You  admit  that  all  the  evils  have 
arisen  from  the  want  of  local  knowledge, 
and  from  the  adoption  of  stringent  rules 
in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
called  "the  custom  of  the  country;*'  all 
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tbese  eyilfl  are  freely  dflated  upon,  and  yet 
you  will  aggravate  them  by  a  system  wluch 
places  us  under  a  metropolitan  instead  of 
a  county  control.  Let  us  look  for  a  mo- 
ment at  the  scheme  which  is  placed  before 
us.  The  noble  Lord  is  about  to  bring  a 
Minister  for  the  Poor  into  Parliament.  A 
labourer  suffers  in  some  obscure  parish  in 
the  country:  he  considers  that  he  is  injured; 
his  case  is  brought  forward  by  some  guar- 
dian; he  does  not  obtain  r^ef  from  the 
board;  his  appeal  is  brought  to  London; 
his  case  becomes  a  question  for  the  House 
of  Commons:  and  who  is  it  that  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  hardships  of  this  single 
labourer  ?  Why>  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
The  evils  of  bringing  the  parochial  system 
under  the  notice  of  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
ture will  be  immensely  aggravated  by  your 
proposed  system.  "  Well/'  says  the  noble 
Loni,  "  I  have  to  congratulate  the  House  on 
the  absence  of  party  feeling  on  these  ques- 
tions;" but  I  have  heard  the  noble  Lord  at 
other  times,  in  reference  to  them,  make  ac- 
cusations and  statements  which  bore  an  op- 
posite character,  though  I  hope  they  were 
wholly  unjust;  but  it  is  possible  that  in  a 
great  social  revolution,  where  men  have 
much  at  stake,  that  there  may  not  be  such 
forbearance  by  men  on  all  sides;  and  there 
is  no  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  of 
this  being  made  the  basis  of  a  party  strug- 
gle, and  that,  under  certain  circumstances, 
these  matters  may  degenerate  into  party 
strife.  Every  objection  to  a  metropolitan 
control,  which  you  admit  is  inherent  in  the 
existing  system,  will  be  aggravated  by  the 
pFOTont  scheme.  I  do  not,  indeed,  find 
fault  with  the  scheme  on  the  grounds  which 
have  been  stated,  and  ably  stated,  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dorsetshire 
(Mr.  Bankes);  I  have  always  beUeved  that 
the  power  of  the  Crown  has  diminished, 
is  diminishing,  and  ought  to  be  increased; 
and,  therefore,  any  increase  in  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Crown  is  a  proposition 
1  would  never  oppose.  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  be  better  for  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  ;  and,  therefore,  I  am 
surprised  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury  should  have  favoured  the  sentiment 
with  a  cheer  so  incredulous.  I  believe  it  to 
be  historically  true  that  the  amount  of  tax- 
ation and  the  reduction  of  popular  privileges 
have  borne  a  proportion  to  the  deoreaaed 
power  of  the  Crown.  But  I  will  content 
myself  with  saying,  as  it  regards  the  Bill 
now  before  us,  that  I  do  not  object  to  it 
because  of  its  supposed  tendency — which  I 
do  not  ddnk  it  will  have — to  increase  the 


power  of  the  Crown.  As  this  is  not  % 
party  question  at  present,  I  hope  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, before  they  give  their  votes,  will 
consider  this  matter  welL  I  object  to  tluit 
system  which  makes  the  parochial  eoo- 
stitution  of  this  country  a  part  of  its  Par- 
liamentary constitution.  I  am  certain  tliai 
as  long  as  you  have  a  local  admimstralion, 
subject  to  that  wise  control  which  in  eveiy 
county  you  can  establish,  you  wiU  have  the 
affairs  of  the  poor  administered  in  a  man- 
ner more  satidfactory  to  the  multitude  than 
by  any  other  system.  I  am  equally  co-- 
tain  the  moment  you  have  a  responsible 
Minister  in  this  House,  and  have  every  de- 
tail brought  before  you,  that  all  that  time 
which  is  now  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  railroads,  and  what  is  called  private 
business,  will  be  nothing  compared  to  the 
time  which  will  be  occupied  on  the  admin* 
istration  of  the  Poor  Law,  when  you  hare 
changed  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  into  a  board  of  poor-law  guar- 
dians. That  is  my  objection  to  this  law; 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  has  not  yet  elapsed, 
and  I  have  stated  it.  There  is  only  one 
other  topic  which  I  am  bound  to  treat,  and 
which  I  shall  treat  venr  lightly.  It  is  ex* 
actly  that  topic  which  I  could  wish  to  have 
avoided;  for  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  before  us.  Why  it  has  been 
brought  into  the  discussion,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  inquire.  Nobody,  however,  who  hae 
spoken  during  this  debate  has  avoided  the 
subject  of  the  Andover  Union  Committee. 
Having  been  a  member  of  that  Committee^ 
and  having  been  personally  aUuded  to  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  I  wish  to 
make  one  observation  upon  that  tul^ect. 
The  noble  Lord  vindicated,  not  at  too 

Sreat  length,  but  with  the  ability  which 
istinguishes  him,  the  Poor  Law  Commia-^ 
sioners,  with  reference  to  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  Andover  Union  Conunittee. 
Now,  that  Committee,  as  many  Oentlemen 
know  too  well,  lasted  for  a  con«derable 
time ;  I  believe  they  continued  their  U- 
bom's  for  nearly  four  months.  The  Com* 
mittee  included  every  section  of  opinion* 
There  were  supporters  of  the  Poor  Law; 
and  there  were  opposers  of  the  principlea 
of  the  law,  like  toe  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Knaresborough ;  there  were 
also  opposers  of  the  system  of  administra- 
tion of  the  law,  tike  myself;  and  there 
were  Members  of  the  late  Oovemment,  and 
some  learned  Gentlemen  who  did  full  jaa« 
tice  to  the  case  of  their  dienta.  Bat  I  am 
bound  to  say  that,  various  as  the  Members 
were  in  opinion,  and  strong  aa  thej  felt  in 
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difTerent  wajs  upon  the  subject  before 
them,  I  beuere  every  member  of  that 
Committee  was  satisfied  with  the  perfect 
fairness  of  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Chair* 
man;  and  t  believe  also  that  every  body 
will  admit  that  even  the  result  of  tiliat  in- 
vestigation was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
public.  But  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) vbdicates  the  Commissioners,  and. 
treating  our  labours  in  a  manner  not  at  all 
disagreeable  to  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  noble  Lord  says,  "  I  cannot 
listen  to  these  imputations,  when  I  find  an 
important  officer  of  the  Commissioners 
subterraneously  working  against  his  prin- 
cipab,  and  domff  evervthing  he  possibly 
can  to  obtain  public  opuion  in  his  favour 
upon  the  subject.  When  I  find  such  an 
official  acting  in  an  underhand  manner, 
with  a  view  of  creating  and  fostering  pub'- 
lie  opinion  against  his  principals,  I  am  not 
at  aU  surprised  at  the  prejudices  that  have 
been  excited  against  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners.'* These  were  somewhat  like 
the  words  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  in  what  the  noble 
Lord  said.  1  think  it  is  hard  that  the 
Commissioners  should  have  had  their  prin- 
cipal officer  acting  in  this  underhand  man- 
ner; but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  the 
noble  Lord  should  have  some  consideration 
for  plain  men  like  myself,  who,  serving  on 
that  Committee,  wiUi  sheets  of  foolscap 
and  pens  placed  before  us,  and  taking 
notes,  and  endeavouring  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  upon 
the  evidence  that  was  presented  to  us^-I 
think  some  consideration  was  due  to  us 
when  this  official,  whose  conduct  has  been 
de«gnated  by  the  noble  Lord  to-night  as 
unfair  and  underhanded,  came  before  us 
and  sought  to  pervert  that  evidence  and 
poison  the  very  fountains  of  justice.  But 
let  me  ask  the  noble  Lord,  is  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners at  this  moment  ?  The  noble  Lord 
nods  assent;  but  I  cannot  beUeve  it. 
Though  the  noble  Lord  is  himself  the 
mirror  of  chivalry,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  believe  that  this  monster  in  human 
form — ^this  man  who  has  perverted  all 
the  evidence,  and  who  has  given  a  tor- 
tuous interpretation  to  it — I  cannot  believe 
that  this  fountain  and  origin  of  all  this  evil 
is  absolutely  the  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  at  this  moment.  I  heard 
that  gentleman  described  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  which  I  was  a  member,  by  the 
very  best  of  evidence — by  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  the  principal  Poor  Law  Com- 


missioner, and  who  is,  even  in  this  age  of 
anti-aristocratic  notions  of  hereditary  suc- 
cession, father  to  a  principal  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner— I  heard  that  gentleman  tell  us 
that  Mr.  Chadwick  was  the  most  dangerous 
individual  he  was  ever  brought  in  contact 
with — that  he  was  the  most  unscrupulous 
of  men.     And  yet  I  am  told,  after  having 
heard  the  Secretary  of  the  Poor  Law  Com* 
missioners  thus  denounced  by  one  who  had 
been  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  who  is 
the  father  of  one  of  the  chief  Commis- 
sioners —  after  having  heard  this  man  de« 
nounced  by  Sir  Frankland  Lewis  as  the 
most  dangerous  and  unscrupulous  of  men, 
and  after  having  heard  him  to-night  de- 
scribed by  the  Prime  Minister  as  Uie  real 
cause  of  all  this  mischief — as  the  man 
probably  but  for  whom  we  never  might 
have  had  the  Andover   Union   Commit- 
tee, and  probably  also  never  have  had 
this    Bill,  which    the  hon.   and   learned 
Member    for  Dorsetshire  deems   so   un- 
constitutional-rafter all  this,  I  yet  am 
told  that  he  is  still  the  Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  !      I  ask  the 
noble  Lord  of  what  secret  of  state  is  Mr. 
Chadwick  the  depository,  that  he  has  this 
mighty  power  ?     Why,  Sir,  if  the  noble 
Lord  had  said,  "I   know  the  pr^udices 
that  exist  against  the  Secreta^  to  the 
Poor    Law    Commissioners ;    I    know  it 
has    been    said    even    by  a   late   Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Poor  Law,  that  ho 
was  the  most  dangerous  and  unscrupu- 
lous of  individuals;  but  such  is  my  confi- 
dence in  him,  so  convinced  am  1  that  he 
has  done  his  duty,  so  highly  do  I  appre- 
ciate the  services  of  this  man,  that  1  will 
meet  any  danffer  and  odium,  even  on  the 
eve  of  a  dissolution  of  Parliament,  rath^ 
than  abandon  him."    If  the  noble  Lord 
had  done  this,  I,  for  one,  would  have  risen 
and  said,  *<  I  admire  the  Minister  and  the 
man  who  is  so  honest  and  so  brave,  and 
who  will  not  desert  his  convictions  or  aban- 
don an  officer  under  him  whom  he  believes 
to  have  done  his  duty."    But  the  noble 
Lord  comes  forward,  and  is  ready  to  be  a 
martyr  for  the  man  whom  he  denounces. 
He  tells  you,  "  I  cannot  defend  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners,  though  I  believe  them 
to  be  innocent.     They  are  the  scapegoat 
of  circumstances;  they  are  my  offering  to 
public  indignation;  I  am  obliged  to  make 
a  new  Minister  of  State  with  two  Secre- 
taries; I  am  obliged  to  change  and  revolu- 
tionise the  whole  of  this  favourite  system 
of  central  administration  in  consequence  of 
the  underhand  proceedings— of  the  too 
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years — ^with  the  attention  that  he  must 
give  to  all  the  other  business  of  a  Cabinet, 
foreign  and  domestic,  and  to  the  business 
of  this  House — ^has  already  sufiBcient,  if 
not  more  than  sufficient,  to  absorb  his  time 
and  attention,  without  connecting  him, 
especially  and  solely,  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law.  If  that  be  the  case, 
we  must  either  have  one  person,  like  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  we  must  have  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  Board.  I  confess 
I  have  no  great  preference  for  one  plan  or 
the  other;  I  do  not  think  the  plan  that  we 
propose  is  liable  to  the  objections  that  have 
been  stated,  and  that  were  so  well  stated, 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  in  the 
course  of  this  evening.  He  said,  "  You 
will  have  this  evil — the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  will  not  be  able  to  pay  all  the  at- 
tention which  is  required  in  order  to  form 
a  proper  decision  upon  the  points  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law  that  may  come  before 
them ;  and  yet,  being  Members  of  the 
Board,  they  will  consider  themselves  bound 
to  defend  those  decisions  when  they  are 
afterwards  brought  before  Parirament."  I 
do  not  think  that  the  plan  is  open  to  that 
objection.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  adopting 
the  method  which,  with  regard  to  other 
departments  of  the  Government,  is  fovnd 
sufficient  to  secure  responsibility — respon- 
sibility in  one  head — and  yet  to  enable- 
that  head  to  get  the  assistance  and  counsel, 
if  necessary,  of 'other  Members  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. There  is  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has 
various  colleagues  connected  with  him;  he, 
in  fact,  is  only  President  of  a  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  for  the  affairs  of  trade; 
with  respect  to  all  minor  points,  he  and 
the  Vice-President  would  settle  them  with- 
out much  reference  to  colleagues;  if  there 
should  be  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance, other  Privy  Councillors  belong- 
ing to  the  Cabinet  would  take  part  in  it; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  matter  was 
brought  before  Parliament,  they,  either 
agreeing  with  the  President  in  his  opinion, 
or  having  persuaded  him  to  yield  to  an- 
other opinion,  are  ready  to  defend  the  de- 
cision which  has  been  arrived  at.  It  is 
not  very  different  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  India,  by  a 
Board  which  includes  the  three  Secretaries 
of  State.  But,  as  I  said,  I  think  this  is 
%  matter  of  detail,  rather  to  be  considered 
in  Committee  than  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill;  the  real  principle  of  the  plan 
that  we  propose  is,  that  there  should  De  a 
head;  that  there  should  be  a  President, 


who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  administm- 
tion  of  the  Poor  Law;  that  that  head  sbonld 
have  a  seat  in  Parliament;  and  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  in  Parliament  to 
defend  that  administration.  I  see  all  the 
disadvantages  which  I  originally  saw  in 
connecting  the  poor-law  administratioa 
with  the  Government;  I  quite  admit  tliat 
it  exposes  the  Government  to  odium  and  to 
obloquy,  to  which  a  Government  was  not 
formerly  exposed.  I  ^mit  that  it  had  a 
far  easier  task  when  every  parish  yeatiy 
decided  upon  every  question  of  relief  that 
came  before  it;  and  when  a  case  of  abuse, 
of  harshness,  or  of  cruelty  occurred,  the 
whole  indignation  of  the  public  was  turned 
against  this  particular  vestry,  and  no  part 
of  it  fell  upon  the  Government  of  the  any. 
But  we  have  attempted  to  make  a  great 
social  change  ixi  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  We  attempted  in  1834 
to  reform  those  abuses  which  had  grown 
out  of  the  deviations  of  -the  Act  of  Eliaa- 
beth  in  1796.  I  think  that  those  reforms 
cannot  be  carried  completely  into  eflfect 
unless  you  have  a  central  control,  and  that 
persons  exercising  that  central  control  are 
responsible  to  Parliament.  I  believe  in 
that  manner  you  may  get  the  machine  to 
work  far  more  smoothly  than  it  did  in  the 
beginning;  that  you  may  get  it  to  worik  so 
smoothly  that  the  causes  of  complaint 
brought  before  this  House  may  be  very 

to  the 


few,  and  that  the  answers 
plaints  may  take  but  little  of  the  time 
of  this  House  from  debates.  What  I 
wish  to  see  is  that  the  Act  of  Elisabeth 
conferring  relief  should  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, in  all  its  spirit,  in  the  manner  whidi 
is  conformable  to  the  state  of  society  and 
to  the  institutions  of  the  present  day. 
The  exact  words  of  the  Act  of  Elisabeth 
may  hardly  be  applicable  to  a  time  when, 
if  you  set  the  poor  to  work  upon  any 
manufacture,  they  would  either  be  eom- 
peting — unfairly  competing — with  those 
who  are  independent  labourers  earning 
wages,  or  their  work  would  be  inefficient 
and  useless  work;  but,  that  the  workhouse 
system  is  in  accordance  with  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  of  Elisabeth,  I  entirely  bdieve. 
That  relief  should  be  given — given  laigdy 
and  liberally — ^given  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  that  Act,  I  believe  is  oeectsary 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  frame  of  aoeietT 
in  this  country;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I 
do  not  think  the  expenditure  whieh  is  now 
incurred — an  expenditure  nearly  amount- 
ing to  the  whole  sum  which  is  raised  hj 
the  property  and  income  tax  in  this  eo«a« 
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try  ought  in  amount  to  be  complained  of, 
if  the  method  of  administration  is  that 
which  it  ought  to  be.  1  think  that  by 
adopting  this  Bill — admitting  that  it  is  an 
experiment — admitting  that  it  is  a  change 
in  the  present  law — admitting  that  no  one 
can  be  certain  that  similar  defects  to  those 
which  were  not  foreseen  in  the  Act  of 
1834  may  not  be  found  in  the  proposed 
Act  of  1847 — admitting  all  this,  1  think 
that  this  is  an  expedient  course;  in  a  path 
beset  with  difficulties  1  think  it  is  a  course 
which  we  can  with  most  confidence  ask  the 
Parliament  to  adopt;  and  therefore,  1  am 
prepared  to  ask  the  House  to  consent  to 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  DISRAELI  observed:  As  I  haye 
yery  little  to  say  on  this  Bill,  I  hope  to 
compass  my  observations  so  that  I  may 
conclude  before  the  midnight  hour.  The 
noble  Lord  has  said  that  Lord  Althorp 
suggested  that  this  should  be  made  a  pul^ 
lie  appointment,  and  the  head  of  the  office 
be  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  thiCt  it  was  to  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  we  are  indebted  for  the 
suggestion  not  having  been  adopted. 
Though  I  admit  that  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  is  a  great  authority,  I 
cannot  admit  that  he  was  correct  in  the  ad- 
vice he  then  gave  to  Lord  Althorp.  The 
general  business  of  the  country  must  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  A  certain  interposition  of  fac- 
tious sentiment,  indeed,  may  occasion- 
ally be  incident  to  such  a  process;  but 
when  we  look  at  the  nature  of  our  Parlia- 
mentary constitution,  we  shall  find  that 
attempts  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country  without  the  interference  of  Par- 
liament—  the  palpable  interference  of 
Parliament — ^has  always  proved  a  failure. 
I  beg,  however,  to  observe  this,  that 
throughout  the  argument  of  the  noble 
Lord,  and  of  all  those  very  numerous,  and 
I  admit  important,  authorities  who  agroe 
with  the  noble  Lord,  this  fallacious  as- 
sumption pervaded  the  whole  of  their  rea- 
soning. They  say,  '*  You  admit  that  con- 
trol is  necessary;"  and  then  they  and  the 
noble  Lord  assume  that  this  control  must 
be  metropolitan.  The  noble  Lord  always 
assumes  that  general  control  must  mean  a 
metropolitan  control.  There  is  no  stage, 
no  halting-place,  in  his  philosophy  be- 
tween an  obscure  parish  and  Somerset 
House.  Now,  I  have  never  for  a  mo- 
ment, or  upon  any  occasion,  expressed 
an  opinion  challenging  the  importance 
of  having   a  control  over  the  parochial 
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administration  of  this  country;  and  cer- 
tainly   after   what  has    occurred,    what- 
ever our  private  opinions  may  have  been, 
I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  assert  the 
independence  of  parochial  authority;  but  I 
cannot  consent  to  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord,  and  conclude,  because  it  is  de- 
monstrated that  a  solitary  parish  cannot 
be  left  to  itself,  the  control  must  be  placed 
in  the  metropolis  of  this  great  kingdom. 
There  is  to  be  a  central  control,  but  cen- 
tral is  a  relative  term — ^it  may  be  answered 
by  an  authority  in  the  centre  of  each 
county;  and,  as  the  administration  of  the 
law  must  be  local,  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  control  should  not  be  placed  in 
each  county.     But  there  is  to  be  nothing 
to  choose  between  the  maladministration 
in  an  obscure  parish  in  the  county,  and  the 
interference  of  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Ministry.     That  is  the  position  of  the  no- 
ble Lord.     I  challenge  that  position,  and 
that  is    the   question    really  before    the 
House;  because,  although  the  noble  Lord 
entered  into  a  discussion  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  before  1834,  circum- 
stances have  forced  upon  us  the  recon- 
struction of  the  system  of  central  control 
then  adopted.     It  is  not  the  principle  of  the 
Poor  Law  which  is  now  under  discussion, 
and  I  shall  not  enter  upon  that  discussion — 
I  will  take  the  Bill  as  one  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  central  authority;  its  evils 
the  noble  Lord  admits;  he  regrets  the  ne- 
cessity, as  he  thinks  it,  of  the  interposition 
of  the  State  in  parochial  affairs;  he  feels 
how  injurious  it  may  be  to  have  the  local 
administration  of  the  country  brought  be- 
fore the  Imperial  Legislature;  but  he  says 
that  it  is  impossible  to  devise  any  middle 
course,  and  he  says  that  there  cannot  be 
an  efficient  control,  except  in  the  metropo- 
lis of  this  great  empire.     Now,  I  wish  the 
House  to  devise  a  central  control,  but  not 
a  central  control  in  this  great  metropolis; 
and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  de- 
posited with  the  chief  central  authoril  j  of 
each  county.     I  do  not  see  why,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  poor  of  Shropshire  or  Bucking- 
hamshire, the  question  should  not  be  set- 
tled elsewhere  than  in  London.  You  your- 
selves admit  the  evils  of  large  unions,  and 
yet  the  very  basis  of  your  system  is  an 
union  larger  than  all,  the  central  authority 
of  which  is  in  the  capital  of  the  British 
empire.     You  admit  that  all  the  evils  have 
arisen  from  the  want  of  local  knowledge, 
and  from  the  adoption  of  stringent  rules 
in  the  absence  of  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
called  "the  custom  of  the  country;*'  all 
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iheniy  and  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
require  the  nohle  Lord  to  say  in  what  way 
he  had  made  any  charges  that  were  un- 
founded. 

Mb.  VILLIERS  said,  he  would  tell  the 
hon.  Member  some  unfounded  charges  he 
had  made.  One  was,  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  had  made  an  arrangement 
by  which  it  was  said  that  they  had  bought 
men  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  sold 
them  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  That 
was  one  unfounded  statement.  Another 
was  that  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had 
put  masters  into  workhouses  who  had  mur- 
dered children.  These  were  two  of  those 
statements,  and  there  were  many  others  of 
a  similar  character;  and  when  the  hon. 
Member  talked  of  its  being  impossible  to 
answer  him,  he  thought  he  neea  not  take 
the  trouble  to  deny  such  statements  as 
these. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  the  state- 
ments which  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton had  just  alluded  to  were  part  of 
the  statements  made  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Knaresborough  which  he  had  consider- 
ed to  be  unfounded  statements.  His  be- 
lief was  that  the  Poor  Law  Coounissioners, 
knowing  that  there  were  labourers  in  some 
of  the  agricultural  counties  who  received 
very  low  wages — ^not  more  than  7«.  a 
week,  for  themselves  and  their  families — 
and  knowing  that,  at  that  time,  very  much 
larger  wages  were  given,  both  to  adults 
and  to  children,  in  the  manufacturing 
towns,  they  thought  it  would  be  a  benefit 
to  the  agricultural  labourers  that  they 
should  be  informed  of  what  were  the  wages 
in  the  manufacturing  towns,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  were  inmrmed,  and  they  gave 
labourers  the  option  of  going  there ;  and 
then  the  hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough 
said  thev  had  been  bought  and  sold,  and 
treated  like  slaves,  and  turned  out  of  the 
agricultural  districts.  When  the  hon. 
Member  said  he  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  at- 
tacked his  character,  he  assured  him  that 
he  had  made  no  attack  upon  his  character, 
and  it  was  for  the  hon.  Member  to  make 
what  statements  he  pleased  ;  but  when  he 
made  statements  so  marked  with  passion 
and  exaggeration  as  that  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  were  such  monsters  that 
they  took  pleasure  in  the  murdering  of 
children,  he  did  not  think  he  went  too  far 
when  he  said  that  such  statements  were 
unfounded. 

Mr.  FERRAND,  in  explanation,  ob- 
served, that  the  hon.  MemW  for  Wolver- 
hampton had  said,  that  he  (Mr.  Ferrand) 


had  declared  in  his  speech  that  masten  of 
workhouses  had  murdered  children.  Such 
an  expression  had  never  come  from  him 
lips.  The  noble  Lord  had  stated,  thai  be 
(Mr.  Ferrand)  had  said  that  it  was  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  who  had  murdered 
children.  [Lord  J.  RcrssBLL!  I  said  de- 
lighted in  the  murder  of  children.  1  He 
begged  pardon.  The  noble  Lord  had  char- 
ged him  with  saying  that  the  Poor  Lav 
Commissioners  murdered  children — that 
was  the  expression  which  came  from  the 
noble  Lord's  lips.  [<«  No,  no !  "1  WeD. 
"delighted  in  the  murder  of  children.*' 
That  expression  had  never  come  fW>m  his 
lips.  He  could  tell  the  noble  Lord  what 
he  did  say.  He  had  said  that  certain  cot- 
ton spinners  in  Lancashire  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, which  he  had  read,  and  in 
which  it  was  proposed  that  agricultural  la- 
bourers in  the  south  should  be  sent  down 
to  the  manufaotmring  districts,  there  te  be 
"absorbed**  —  that  was  the  word  used. 
He  had  repeated  that  statement  on  Mon- 
day night;  and  he  could — and  if  the  noble 
Lord  desired  it,  he  would — ^prodnoe  a  Par- 
liamentary document  that  would  prove  the 
fact. 
Debate  adjourned. 

THE  FASSENQERS'  AOT  AMSlfDMEIlT 

BUiL. 

House  in  Committee  on  the  Passengers* 
Act  Amendment  Bill. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  said,  that  he  had 
been  requested  by  the  shipping  interest  of 
Liverpool  to  propose  some  Amendments, 
the  nature  of  which  he  would  briefly  ex- 
plain to  the  Committee.  The  first  Amend- 
ment was  rendered  necessary  by  a  differ- 
ence which  prevailed  in  the  mode  of  re- 
gistering tonnage  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  A  vessel  registered  at  800  tona 
here  would  be  registered  at  only  610  tons 
in  the  United  States;  and,  therefore,  if  she 
were  to  carry  out  passengers  in  proportion 
to  her  British-rendered  tonnage,  she  would 
be  liable  to  fine,  and,  it  might  be,  to  con- 
fiscation, according  to  the  laws  of  America. 
The  object  of  the  first  Amendment,  there^ 
fore,  was  to  assimilate  the  principle  of  re- 
gistering in  both  countries.  By  his  second 
Amendment,  he  proposed  that  fourteen 
feet  should  be  allowed  for  each  passenger* 
instead  of  ten  feet,  proposed  by  the  BiD. 
By  the  American  law,  a  child  oi  fourteen 
vears  of  age  was  counted  as  one  passenger; 
but  the  Bui  before  the  Committee  proposed 
that  two  children  of  that  age  ahowd  oounl 
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for  one  passenger.  That  was  hardly  fair; 
and  his  third  Amendment  proposed  that 
two  children  of  eight  years  old  should  count 
as  a  passenger.  His  fourth  Amendment 
proviaed  that  emigrant  vessels  should  he 
surreyed  hy  Government  officers,  and  not 
he  allowed  to  sail  unless  they  were  declared 
seaworthy.  Another  Amendment  made  it 
imperative  upon  the  owners  of  vessels  to 
provide  convenient  ladders  to  enahle  pas« 
sengers  to  pass  to  and  from  the  hold.  The 
last  Amenoment  would  provide,  that,  if  a 
ship  chartered  to  cany  emigrants  should  he 
lost,  the  charterers  should  return  to  each 
passenger  his  passage  money,  or  secure  him 
a  passage  in  another  seaworthy  ship,  and 
also  such  further  sum,  not  exceeding  5^., 
as  would  he  compensation  for  loss  of  time. 
The  clause  was  not  according  to  the  mari- 
time code,  hy  which,  when  the  ship  was 
wrecked,  the  sailors  lost  their  wages.  But 
the  case  of  passengers  and  crew  was  wholly 
different.  He  comd  understand  the  policy 
of  making  the  crew  partly  responsihle  for 
the  safety  of  the  ship ;  hut  the  passengers 
could  do  nothing  to  prevent  a  disaster. 
The  nohle  Lord  then  moved  the  several 
Amendments. 

Mr.  ha  WES  hoped  the  nohle  Lord 
would  not  press  a  portion  of  his  Amend- 
ments; the  Americans  were  rather  hostile 
to  emigration;  hut,  on  this  side  the  water, 
he  did  not  think  it  advisahle  to  throw  any 
additional  ohstacles  in  the  way  of  it;  he 
opposed  the  first  Amendment,  hecause  it 
would  restriot  unnecessarily  the  numher  of 
passengers.  As  to  the  Amendment  refer- 
ring to  the  survey  of  ships  to  ascertain  their 
seaworthiness,  the  ohject  was  hotter  and 
more  practically  secured  hy  the  clause  it- 
self. With  respect  to  the  last  and  princi- 
pal Amendment  of  the  nohle  Lord,  he  ap- 
proved of  it,  and  would  not  offer  it  any 
opposition.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  in  the  next  Session  of  Par- 
liament, to  introduce  a  consolidated  Act 
on  this  suhject;  and  he,  therefore,  hoped 
that  under  the  circumstances  the  nohle 
Lord  would  consent  to  let  the  Bill  proceed 
now,  and  take  the  discussion  on  the  clause 
which  he  had  proposed  when  the  report 
was  hrought  up. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  would  give  way 
on  the  minor  Amendments,  hut  when  the 
report  was  hrought  up  he  would  again 
move  the  clause  with  respect  to  the  survey. 
In  the  then  state  of  the  House  he  would 
not  press  it. 

Bill  went  through  Committee.  To  he 
reported. 


House  resumed,  and  adjourned  at  Two 
o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  May  2\,\iVl. 

MzHOTis.]  Public  Biua— !<>  Linoola^  Ina  Rating;  Se- 
duetioo  and  ProstitutioD  SupprgMlon  i  Burgh  Polk* 
(Scotland);  Out-Peniionen  (Chdiem  and  Greenwidi); 
Railways  (No.  S)i  Trust  Money  InvartuMnt  (Izelaod). 

V  Foot  Laws  Administration. 

JUspofiwi.— Pimrngais*  Aet  Amcndmant 

PsTiTioirs  PnxsiMTBO.  By  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley!  from, 
Bristol,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  the  Registration  of 
Voters.— By  Mr.  C.  Howard,  flrom  the  Counties  of  Cum- 
berland and  WestmorelaBd.  for  Altentton  of  the  Law 
respecting  Church  Leases.— By  Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  tmat 
Leigh,  against  the  Roman  Catholic  BUI.— By  Mr.  Bowes 
and  Visoount  Ingsstre,  from  Owners  and  Occupiers  of 
Land  in  the  Counties  of  Durham  and  StafRwd,  in  fisTOur 
of  the  Agricultural  Tenant-Right  BilL—  By  Sir  B.  H. 
Inglis,  from  sereral  places,  for  Rq^lsting  the  Qualifica- 
tion of  Chemists  and  Druggists.— By  Mr.  Ferrand,  from 
John  Dawson,  of  Moreton  Banks,  Bingley,  for  Inquiry 
respecting  Mary  Dawioo.— By  Mr.  W.  Wynn,  from 
Llangynog,  against  the  proposed  Plan  of  Edueatian. 

LAW  OF  MARRIAGE— ANSWER  TO 
ADDRESS. 

Lord  MARCUS  HILL  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  said  :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  tbis  bon.  House,  I 
bave  bad  tbe  bonour  of  presenting  to  Her 
Majesty  tbe  Address  of  tbis  bon.  House, 
to  wbicb  Her  Majesty  bas  been  graciously 
pleased  to  give  tbis  most  gracious  An- 
swer : — 

"  I  haye  received  your  Addreu  relating  to  the 
Law  of  Marriage.  My  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  the  snbjeet  to  which  your  Address  re- 
fers." 

BANKRUPTCY  AND  INSOLVENCY. 

Mb.  BOUVERIE:  Last  Session  be  bad 
charge  of  a  very  important  Bill  relating  to 
tbe  law  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  tbe 
object  of  which  was  to  remedy  some  of 
tbe  eyils  of  tbe  present  law  which  were 
loudly  complained  of  by  tbe  trading  com- 
munity. He  withdrew  that  Bill  on  the 
understanding  that  the  Government  con- 
templated introducing  some  measure  on 
the  subject  during  this  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  be  understood  that  a  Bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  law  had  been  intro- 
duced in  the  other  House.  He  wished  to 
ask  the  right  bon.  Baronet  (Sir  G.  Grey) 
at  what  stage  that  BiU  had  arrived,  and 
whether  there  was  any  reasonable  prospect 
that  it  would  receive  tbe  sanction  of  Par- 
liament during  tbe  present  Session  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  replied  that,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  intention  be  had  expressed 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  during  the 
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last  Session,  the  subject  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  referred  had  received  the  attentive 
consideration  of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and 
a  Bill  had  been  introduced  by  that  noble 
and  learned  Lord  in  the  other  House, 
which  he  (Sir  G.  Grey)  understood  was  to 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  imme- 
diately after  the  Whitsuntide  holidays. 

DISTILLING  FROM  SUGAR. 

Mr.  BARKLY  reminded  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer that  he  had  stated  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Inverness-shire  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Excise  to  give  all  possible 
facilities  for  the  use  of  sugar  in  distilleries. 
He  understood,  however,  that  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Excise  to  afford  such 
facilities  as  distillers  required.  By  the 
present  law,  a  period  of  six  weeks  must 
elapse  from  the  discontinuance  of  distilling 
from  grain  to  the  commencement  of  dis- 
tilling from  sugar.  He  wished  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — **  What  are 
the  additional  facilities  which  he  intends  to 
give  for  the  use  of  sugar  in  distilleries,  and 
whether  it  is  his  intention  to  propose  dur- 
ing the  present  Session  the  repeal  of  so 
much  of  the  Act  of  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  80,  as 
forbids  all  attempts  to  distU  sugar  in  com- 
bination with  grain,  or  checks  the  use  of 
sugar  in  existing  distilleries,  more  especially 
of  the  44th  Clause  of  that  Act,  which  pro- 
hibits distillation  at  the  same  time  from 
sugar  and  grain;  the  45th  Clause,  which 
requires  six  days'  notice  to  be  given  by  the 
distiller  of  his  intention  to  use  sugar;  and 
the  46th  Clause,  which  requires  an  interval 
of  one  month  between  distilling  grain  and 
sugar,  or  sugar  and  grain  separately.*' 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER observed,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  correct  in  stating  that  he  had  said,  on 
a  former  evening,  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  bring  in  any 
measure  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  grain  in 
distilleries.  He  could  only  give  the  same 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man which  he  had  before  given  to  a  ques- 
tion on  the  same  subject  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hume).  What 
he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  un- 
dertook to  do  was  to  give  every  facility 
consistent  with  the  existing  law  for  the 
use  of  sugar  in  distillation.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Excise  had  stated  to 
a  deputation  from  the  distillers,  who  had 
waited  upon  him  on  this  subject,  tbat  he 
would  bo  happy  to  afford  them  any  facili- 
ties consistent  with  the  law  which  they 


could  point  out  to  him.  Beyond  this  he 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  could 
not  go,  because,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
expenditiire  of  the  country,  he  felt  it  his 
paramount  duty  to  keep  up  the  revenue. 
He  might  state,  in  reply  to  the  questions 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Leominster 
(Mr.  Barkly)  had  placed  upon  the  Notice 
Paper,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose to  repeal  any  portion  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  forbade  distillation  from 
sugar  in  combination  with  grain.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  was  entirely  mistaken  ia 
the  statement  he  had  made  with  regard  to 
the  period  which  was  required  to  elapse  be- 
tween the  use  of  grain  and  sugar  in  distille- 
ries. AU  that  was  necessary  was  that  such 
an  interval  should  elapse  between  distilla- 
tion from  sugar  and  grain  as  should  allow 
the  wort  made  from  the  one  to  be  cleared 
off  the  premises  before  distillation  from  the 
other  was  commenced.  The  hon.  6entle> 
man  seemed  to  suppose  that  under  the 
existing  law  the  permission  to  distil  from 
sugar  was  perfectly  nugatory.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  this  was  not 
the  case,  for  there  were  three  large  distil- 
leries in  Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  London, 
where  distillation  from  sugar  was  now  ex- 
tensively carried  on. 

THE  IRISH  FRANCHISE. 

Mb.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  asked  the 
Solicitqr  General  for  Ireland,  whether  the 
fact  of  having  received  relief  under  the 
Poor  Law  Act  since  the  registering  dis- 
franchised the  voter  ? 

Mb.  MONAHAN  observed,  that  nothing 
was  more  difficult  to  answer  than  questions 
respecting  electoral  qualifications,  as,  for- 
merly. Committees  in  that  House — not 
being  bound  by  precedent — gave  the  moat 
conflicting  decisions  on  the  same  points. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  English  Reform 
Act,  some  doubt  existed  as  to  whether 
persons  receiving  relief  were  disfranchised 
as  electors  in  England;  but  he  rather 
thought  that  if  a  man  retained  a  bond  Jide 
freehold  he  was  not  disfranchised  from 
voting  because  of  receiving  relief.  In  the 
English  Reform  Act,  a  distinction  was 
taken  between  county  and  borough  voters 
in  this  respect,  for  that  Act  expressly  en- 
acted, that  no  person  should  be  entitled  to 
register  as  a  voter  in  s  city  or  borongli 
who  should  have  received  relief  within 
twelve  months  previously  to  the  registra- 
tion ;  while  there  was  no  such  enactment 
in  the  Act  with  respect  to  connties*  In 
regard  to  Ireland,  it  had  never  been  de- 
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cided  that  the  fact  of  a  voter  receiving 
relief  diafranchised  him;  and  this  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of 
there  having  been  no  Poor  Law  in  Ireland. 
However,  there  were  general  charities  of 
a  certain  description,  and  the  receipt  of 
relief  from  them  had  never  been  considered 
sufficient  to  disfranchise  a  voter  in  Ireland. 
Therefore,  as  to  county  constituencies,  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  the  fact  of  a  per- 
son receiving  relief  did  not  disfranchise 
him,  if  he  retained  a  hand  Jide  freehold ; 
and  with  respect  to  borough  constituencies, 
there  was  no  provision  in  the  Irish  Reform 
Act  which  disfranchbed  a  voter  for  re- 
ceiving relief. 

RELIEF  FOR  THE  IRISH. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  formerly  taken  a  vote 
of  300,000^.  as  an  advance  by  way  of  loan, 
on  the  security  of  the  rates  in  Ireland,  in 
aid  of  the  system  of  relief  to  be  substituted 
for  the  relief  works ;  and  he  proposed  on 
Friday  next  to  go  into  Committee,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  a  further  sum  for  the 
same  purpose. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  trusted,  in  refer- 
ence  to  the  proposed  vote  of  300,0002.  for 
the  relief  works  in  Ireland,  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  at  an  early  day  be  able 
to  hold  out  to  the  country  some  prospect 
of  the  diminution  of  the  enormous  staff 
maintained  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  the  relief  works.  Whilst  the 
number  of  workmen  employed  on  those 
works  had  been  reduced  from  700,000  to 
about  240,000,  the  expense  of  the  staff 
still  continued  at  the  rate  of  between 
16,0002.  and  17,0002.  a  week,  amounting 
to  something  like  900,0002.  a  year ;  of 
which  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  was 
charged  exclusively  to  the  Government, 
and  was  to  be  paid,  of  course,  out  of  the 
finances  of  this  country.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  his  right  hon.  Friend,  on  Friday 
next,  would  be  in  a  condition  to  acquaint 
the  House  with  his  intention  of  reducing, 
at  an  early  period,  the  force  of  the  staff  to 
something  like  a  proportion  with  the  re- 
duction of  the  workmen. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  observation  of  the 
noble  Lord  might  give  rise  to  a  false  im- 
pression, unless  corrected.  He  (the  Cban- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  not  stated 
that  he  intended  to  propose  a  vote  of 
300,0002.  to  be  applicable  to  public  works 
in  Ireland.  He  had  said  that  in  March 
last  the  House  had  voted  300,0002.,  in 


order  to  be  advanced  by  way  of  loan  for 
the  Relief  Commission,  on  the  security  of 
the  rates  in  aid  of  the  system  of  relief  sub- 
stituted for  the  relief  works,  and  that  he 
intended  to  ask  for  the  vote  of  a  further 
sum  for  the  same  purpose.  The  noble 
Lord,  by  his  observations,  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  public  works  were  to  be  continued, 
and  that  the  vote  was  to  be  applicable  to 
them.  In  that,  the  noble  Lord  was  mis- 
taken. With  regard  to  the  reduction  of 
the  staff  which  the  noble  Lord  desired  to 
see,  it  would  give  him  pleasure  to  find  the 
gentry  and  inhabitants  of  Ireland  exerting 
themselves  in  carrying  out  the  new  system, 
so  as  to  enable  the  Government  to  dispense 
with  the  officers  now  employed. 

Mr.  HENLEY  asked,  whether  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have 
any  objection,  after  the  recess,  to  lay  on 
the  Table  an  account  specifying  how  many 
of  these  persons  receiving  17,0002.  a  week, 
and  whose  number  he  held  out  no  hope  of 
immediately  reducing,  might  be  Parlia- 
mentary electors  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER did  not  quite  understand  the  object 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The  greater  part 
of  the  persons  alluded  to  were  military  offi- 
cers, sent  over  from  this  country.  [An 
Hon.  Member:  But  the  overseers?]  With 
regard  to  the  overseers,  if  the  question  re- 
ferred to  them,  their  employment  would 
cease  when  the  works  ceased.  In  point  of 
fact,  a  great  number  of  them  were  already 
discharged.  No  doubt  a  certain  portion  of 
these  overseers,  who  were  appointed  by 
the  relief  committees,  and  not  by  the  Go- 
vernment, would  be  of  that  class  to  which 
Parliamentary  electors  belonged;  but  their 
employment  would  necessarily  cease  with 
the  discontinuance  of  the  works,  and  with 
the  carrying  into  effect  the  new  system. 
It  was  no  fault  of  the  Government  that 
the  previous  system  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
continued; but  this  arose  from  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  inducing  the  relief  committees 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland  so  to  constitute 
themselves  as  to  be  enabled  to  carry  out 
the  new  system. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  wished,  as 
there  might  be  a  danger  of  having  a  pauper 
constituency  in  Ireland,  to  know  whether 
it  were  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  during  the  present  Session, 
relative  to  the  case  of  a  voter  in  Ireland 
who  should  have  received,  since  the  regis- 
tration, relief  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
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jnent  was  directed  to  the  subject*  and  if 
necessary  the  Government  would  take  mea- 
sures to  clear  up  any  doubts  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

INTERVENTION  WITH  PORTUGAL. 
Mr.  HUME  rose  to  ask  a  question  of 
which  he  had  given  notice.     He  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  Government  had  any  ob- 
jection to  lay  before  the  House  the  instruc- 
tions under  which  the  officers  in  command 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  in  the  Tagus 
had  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal  ? 
It  would  be  recollected  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  so  far  interfered  in  the 
affairs  of  Portugal  as  to  send  out  an  accre- 
dited agent  with  powers  to  make  arrange- 
ments between  the  belligerent  parties;  he 
alluded  to  Colonel  Wylde.     Now,  he  wish- 
ed to  know  what  powers  and  what  instruc- 
tions had  been  given  to  that  officer.     He 
would  ask,  too,  whether  our  interference 
between  the  bdligerents  did  not  put  this 
country  to  the  risk  of  being  involved  in  ul- 
timate war,  and  whether  our  intervention 
had  not  been  treated  with  insult,  and  had 
not  thereby  subjected  this  nation  to  un- 
called-for indignity — ^uncalled  for,  because 
our  interference   appeared  to  be  without 
just  cause?    He  asked  this  question,  be- 
cause he  understood  from  a  gentleman  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  Portugal,  that  if  the 
British  Government  had  not  mterfered,  the 
disturbance  there   would  now  have  been 
settled  in  that  constitutional  way  in  which 
all  such  quarrels  should  be  settled — ^by  the 
people  themselves.     He  would  ask  the  Go- 
vernment whether  they  were  not  support- 
ing and  maintaining  a  bad  Government  by 
their  interference  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  Member,  said,  that,  at  present,  the 
Government  were  not  prepared  to  lay  on 
the  Table  the  instructions  under  which  Sir 
W.  Parker  and  the  officers  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  in  the  Tagus  were  act- 
ing. When  the  proper  time  came,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  lay  all  the  papers 
on  the  Table. 

Mr.  HUME  gave  notice  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  recess,  he  should  bring 
the  subject  before  the  House,  with  the 
view  of  removing  all  doubt  with  respect  to 
so  important  a  matter. 

POOR  LAW  ADMINISTRATION— ADJOURN- 
ED DEBATE  (FOURTH  NIGHT). 
Mr.  p.  BORTHWICK,  in  resuming  the 
debate  on  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  Bill,  said,  that  in  the  Committee  upon 


the  Poor  Law  of  1834  he  had  mored  four 
resolutions,  which  would  have  materiallj 
altered  the  principles  and  objects  of  that 
law;  and  as  the  present  Bill  contained  the 
main  elements  of  the  law  as  it  had  then 
been  passed,  he  felt  bound  to  record  his 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Amendment.  Al- 
though the  various  portions  of  the  Bill  had 
been  discussed  with  much  ability,  yet  the 
debate  had  dragged  its  slow  length  along, 
four  attempts  having  been  made  to  comit 
it  out.  On  a  former  night  he  had  been 
about  to  address  the  House,  but  refrained 
from  doing  so,  as  he  observed  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath,  whose  at- 
tention he  wished  to  engage,  stretched  in 
calm  repose  behind  the  Speaker's  chAir. 
At  one  end  of  the  Treasury  bencLwas  the 
hon.  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  also  in 
profound  repose,  and  the  hon.  representa- 
tive of  the  Ordnance  Department  had  f<d- 
lowed  the  example  of  his  hon.  Friend.  Be- 
tween the  two  were  a  drowsy  Ministry,  in 
the  centre  of  whom  sat  the  right  hon.  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  con- 
templating with  wistful  gaze  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bath,  and  evidently  remem- 
bering* with  some  intention  of  following, 
the  excellent  advice  of  the  Irish  poet : — 

*<  While  the  lovely  are  deeping. 
Go,  Bleep  thon  with  them." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath 
had  attributed  much  of  the  opposition  to 
the  New  Poor  Law  to  hjpocrisy,  and  a  de- 
sire for  illegitimate  popularity.  Might  not 
men  have  tne  misfortune  to  differ  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath  without 
being  hypocrites  or  hunters  after  popu- 
larity? There  could  not  be  the  alightest 
idea  of  popularity-hunting  entering  into 
the  minds  of  those  who  opposed  that  law, 
for  those  whom  they  attempted  to  serve 
were  the  poor,  who  did  not  return  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament.  The  hon.  and  leaned 
Member  for  Bath  told  the  House,  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knaresborough,  who 
quoted  Vattel  and  Puffendorff,  had  never 
read  them,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Roebuck)  be- 
lieved in  his  conscience— though  certainly 
to  talk  about  his  "  conscience,'*  after  the 
assertions  he  had  made,  was  somewhat  of 
a  heavy  draught  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
House — ^that  the  hon.  Member  did  not 
know  whether  Grotius  lived  in  the  time  of 
George  III.  or  of  the  Emperor  Adrian. 
But,  even  supposing,  by  a  difficult  stretch 
of  imagination,  that  the  superior  merit  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath 


as  groat  as  he  wished  the  House  to  be> 
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writings  of  Grotias,  knew  ererj  Ime  of 
Paffendorff,  beBides  being  acquainted  with 
the  other  learned  work  to  which  he  refer- 
red— ^Mrs.  TroIlope*8  noyel  of  Jessie  Phil- 
lips, did  it  not  leave  the  qaestion  before 
the  Houfte  precisely  where  it  stood  before  ? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bath  did 
not  pretend  to  say  that  the  quotations  were 
wrong;  and  anybody  could  cry  out  to  an 
antagonist,  ''  Oh,  you  don *t  understand  the 
subject. "  He  (Mr.  Borthwick)  would  there- 
fore put  aside  all  this  rhetoric;  and,  though 
he  was  warned,  when  he  endeavoured  to 
pet  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  right  on 
a  matter  of  fact,  that  "  fools  rushed  in 
where  angels" — ^like  himself — "  feared  to 
tread,"  he  (Mr.  Borthwick)  would  venture 
to  prove  himself  that  **  fool,"  by  plungmg 
in  7nedi€U  res  where  certainly  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  "  feared  to  tread;" 
for  tkough  he  tripped  around  the  question 
**  upon  fight  fantastic  toe"  in  every  direc- 
tion, he  carefully  avoided  treadbg  upon  its 
merits;  and,  while  assuming  to  be  an  "  an- 
gel," he  failed  at  all  events  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  archangel,  for  his  speech 
abounded  with  "  railing  accusation.  The 
learned  Gentleman  sneered  at  the  phrase 
"  the  inalienable  right  of  the  poor  to  re- 
lief," assuming  that  the  right  had  only 
been  created  by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth.  But 
this  assumption  was  grossly  erroneous;  for 
the  right  had  been  acknowledged  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  was  laid  down  clearly 
in  the  Book  of  Leviticus.  Nay,  its  enun- 
ciation in  the  law  of  this  country  was  to  be 
found  earlier  than  the  Act  of  Elizabeth; 
for  some  centuries  previously  the  law  had 
been  struggling  towards  that  consumma- 
tion, and  this  right  had  been  declared  in 
several  previous  statutes.  The  right  was 
recognised  as  the  law  of  nature  and  of 
God,  and  was  not  established  but  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth.  The 
learned  Gentleman,  however,  had  erred  as 
grossly  in  the  interpretation,  or  rather  in- 
terpolation, of  the  Act  of  Elizabeth  as  in 
its  history.  It  was  not  true  that  the  Act 
prescribed  the  rigorous  in-door  test  in  the 
manner  represented  by  the  learned  Gentle- 
man. There  was  not  a  hint  about  the 
workhouse  system  in  the  Act.  The  learn- 
ed Gentleman  had  asserted  that  the  Act 
of  Elizabeth  was  the  same  in  spirit  and  in 
principle  as  that  of  1834.  And  the  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
asserted  the  same  thing,  and  had  afSrmed 
that  the  latter  Act  was  only  introduced  to 
remedy  evils  arising  from  the  bad  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  especially  from  the  for- 


mation of  the  rules  for  relief  by  irrespon- 
sible authorities,  and  that  the  Act  of  1834 
really  went  back  to  the  principle  of  the 
43rd  of  Elizabeth,  and  made  a  distinction 
between  the  industrious  and  the  indolent. 
The  argument  amounted  to  this,  that  be- 
cause the  old  law  had  been  badly  adminis- 
tered, therefore  the  stringent  restrictions 
of  the  present  Act  were  requisite.  The 
evils  preriously  existing  were  alleged  to 
have  Deen  an  arbitrary,  irresponsible,  and 
improper  excess  of  liberality  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  relief.  Then  was  it  not  equally 
unconstitutional  to  allow  such  irresponsible 
power  in  the  restriction  of  relief?  The 
learned  Member  for  Bath  declared  the  ob- 
ject was  to  distinguish  between  the  idle 
and  the  industrious.  But  how  did  the  law 
act?  Imagine  an  idle  and  an  industrious 
labourer  applying  for  relief.  Both  receive 
the  same  reply,  ''  Go  to  the  workhouse." 
The  difference  between  the  two  cases,  how. 
ever,  was  or  might  be,  that  the  latter  had 
been  a  deserving  labourer,  was  married, 
and  was  becoming  old  through  hard  work; 
whereas  the  former  had  always  been  an 
idle  dissolute  vagabond,  and  had  never 
been  married,  but  had  added  to  the  rolls 
of  the  wretched,  or  had  deserted  a  mo- 
ther or  a  wife,  yet  no  distinction  was  to 
be  made  in  the  treatment  of  these  men. 
Both  were  equally  told  to  "  go  to  the 
workhouse."  No  matter  that  the  indus- 
trious man  had  a  wife  and  family,  they 
must  be  separated.  No  matter  that  they 
had  a  few  old  articles  of  furniture,  they 
must  be  sold.  Was  the  answer  that  which 
under  the  law  of  Elizabeth  would  have 
been  indiscriminately  made  in  both  of  two 
such  cases  ?  No.  The  answer  under  the 
old  law  would  have  been  in  the  case  of  the 
sturdy  vagrant,  '*  Tou  shall  be  imprisoned 
as  a  vagabond;"  but  the  other,  "  If  you 
have  a  cottage,  you  shall  not  leave  it;  if 
you  have  not,  the  law  provides  a  cottage 
for  you."  This  might  be  contradicted; 
but  It  was  clearly  enacted  by  the  Slst  of 
Elizabeth,  which  excepted  from  the  sup- 
pression of  cottages  on  the  common  such 
as  were  erected  by  industrious  poor  people 
imder  the  sanction  of  the  churchwardens. 
What  then  became  of  the  argument  of  the 
learned  Member  for  Bath,  who  at  every 
sentence  tried  to  show  his  learning,  and  of 
whose  speech  it  might  be  said,  not  only 
— as  Mr.  Sheridan  said  of  a  far  mightier 
speech — that  it  **  contained  much  that  was 
new  and  much  that  was  true;  and  that 
what  was  new  was  not  true,  and  that  what 
was  true  was  not  new;"  but  it  might  bo 
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added,  that  there  was  much  in  it  neither 
new  nor  true,  as,  for  instance,  about  the 
separation  of  soldiers  and  sailors  from  their 
families;  for  not  only  was  that  grossly  fal- 
lacious, seeing  that  the  separation  in  those 
cases,  when  it  occurred,  was  voluntary, 
but    the    argument  had    originally  been 
urged  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  and  so 
the  learned  Gentleman  *&  boasted  argument 
amounted  only  to  this — "  Thus  said  the 
Duke."     It  had  been  said  that  the  new 
Poor  Law  Act  only  alForded  a  central  con- 
trol over  a  local  administration  of  the  law. 
Unhappily,  however,  this  was  far  from  the 
truth ;  for  they  assumed  that  this  local  au- 
thority was  only  subject  to  central  super- 
vision, whereas  the  fact  was  that  the  cen- 
tral authority  superseded  the  local  autho- 
rities and  administered  the  local  law.  Gould 
*  it  be  denied  that  the  central  Commissioner 
liad  power  to  make  rules  to  govern  the 
local  authorities  ?     Here  lay  the  whole  fal- 
lacy of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent law.     The  objection  to  the  law  was, 
that  it  took  the  poor  man's   undeniable 
right  to  relief  out  of  the  pale  of  constitu- 
tional authority,  and  confided  it  to  the  ar- 
bitrary and  absolute  control  of  an  irrespon- 
sible central  body.   It  was  idle  to  complain 
of  different  sets  of  Commissioners.     The 
law  itself  was  pernicious  in  principle,  and 
necessarily  unjust  in  its  operation.     Yet 
the  poor  were  characterized  by  as  much  or 
more  of  the  elements  of  a  noble  character 
than  other  classes  who  considered  them- 
selves superior  to  them,  and  had  a  sterner 
aversion  to  those  **  daintier"  vices  which 
the  poor  blushed  to  mention,  but  which 
the  rich  did  not  blush  to  practise.     Why, 
the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  negroes  under 
the  system  of  slavery  were  not  equal  to  the 
injustice  inflicted  on  the  poor  in  this  coun- 
try, despite  all  the  accusations  of  exag- 
gerations directed  against  hon.  Members 
who  advocated  their  interests  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Bath,  who  was  so 
fond  of  assuming  the  tone  of  "  I  am  Sir 
Oracle,  and  when  I  open  my  mouth  let  no 
dog  bark."    Without  entering  further  into 
these  topics,  he  would  say,  that  he  objected 
to  the  Bill  before  the  House,  because  it  did 
not  obviate  the  objections  he  entertained  to 
the  existing  law.     The  hon.  Member  then 
.  observed,  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  fault 
of  those  who  had  to  administer  the  law  as 
it  was  of  the  law  itself  that  what  had  taken 
place  bad  occurred;  and,  for  that  reason, 
ne  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty,  when  the 
Bill  should  bo  in  Committee,  to  propose 
the  substitution  of  three  for  five  years  as 


the  limit  of  the  duration  of  the  new  Com- 
mission.  He  was  convinced  that,  even 
der  its  new  machinery  —  which  he  wi 
ready  to  admit  was  preferable  to  the 
the  law  itself  would  still  show  its  inherent 
faults  and  imperfections — ^its  direct  antag- 
onism to  the  best  interests  of  the  poor; 
and  that,  no  matter  how  honest  might  be 
the  labourer,  he  would  still  be  liable  to  be 
treated,  under  such  a  system,  with  that 
undistinguishing  severity  with  which  thej 
treated  the  vagabond  and  the  profligate — 
a  class  for  which  the  law  of  Elizabeth  pio> 
vided  a  separate  punishment.  He  had  en- 
deavoured  to  show — and  he  thought  he  bad 
succeeded  in  showing — that  it  was  a  Terj 
erroneous  representation  of  the  fact  to  aaj 
that  there  was  any  unity  of  principle  be- 
tween the  law  of  Elizabeth  and  the  law  of 
1834;  but  he  thought  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  would  confer  on  this  country  a 
great  boon  if  he  would  leave  in  full  force 
the  principle  of  local  administration,  and 
if  he  would  appoint  a  board — central,  if 
they  pleased;  he  cared  not  whether  sitting 
in  Somerset  House  or  in  Parliament — not 
to  create  rules  and  regulations  to  show  tbe 
force  of  the  law,  but  to  supervise  it,  and 
to  take  care  that  there  should  be  in  force 
the  principles  of  a  statute  law,  applicable 
to  every  county  and  to  every  pansb  in 
England.  The  hon.  Member  condaded 
by  stating  that  he  had  been  desirous  of 
explaining  to  the  House,  as  well  as  to  tboee 
who  sent  him  there,  the  reasons  why  bis 
opinions  upon  this  question  were  stiU  un- 
changed, and  why  he  could  not  give  a  vote 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  MILES  thought  the  debate  had 
been  unnecessarily  protracted  by  the  inter- 
polation of  extrinsic  subjects.  The  Bill 
related  to  the  controlling  power  under  which 
the  Poor  Law  was  to  he  administered. 
That  controlling  power  might  be  placed 
either  in  the  local  magistrates,  in  the  pre^ 
sent  Commission,  or  in  such  an  autfaoritr 
as  the  present  Bill  proposed  to  constitute. 
He  thought  hon.  Members  would  geneiaOj 
agree  in  deprecating  the  restoration  of  tbe 
controlling  power  to  the  local  magistrates: 
and  he  was  astonished  after  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  previous  night,  that  tbe 
noble  Lord  should  have  thought  of  super- 
seding the  existing  Commission ;  for  it  was 
a  speech  in  defence  of  that  Commission, 
and  against  the  unjustifiable,  as  he  tbougbl 
it,  interposition  of  its  own  Secretary.  It 
was  not  difficult  to  understand  how  tbe 
Commission  had  come  to  be  looked  on  with 
unfavourable  eyes.     It  was  provided  by  tbe 
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Act  of  1834  that  scarcely  any  thing  should 
be  done  by  the  power  of  a  single  Commis- 
sioner. But  their  habit  of  acting  as  indi- 
viduals, instead  of  as  a  Board,  was  a  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  country  placed  no 
confidence  in  the  Commission,  A  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
had  repeatedly  been  seen  going  to  a  Poor 
Law  Commissioner  seated  under  the  gal- 
lery to  get  information  as  to  particular 
cases  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House ;  but  such  was  not  the  proper  office 
of  a  Secretary  of  State;  and  the  question 
for  consideration  was,  whether  such  a  Board 
as  that  now  proposed  would  meet  with  ge- 
neral approbation  ?  For  himself  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  his  preference  for 
the  Board  as  it  was  proposed  to  constitute 
it  under  this  measure.  He  understood  from 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  First  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown  last  night  that  he  was 
by  no  means  wedded  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  as  proposed  by  the  present  Bill, 
and  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  listen  to  any 
suggestions  for  its  improvement.  Now,  con- 
sidering the  feeling  which  existed  through- 
out the  country,  that  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  should  be  placed  on  the  Statute-book, 
instead  of  being  made  by  what  was  called 
an  irresponsible  Board,  he  thought  it  would 
be  better  that  the  Commission  should  be 
done  away  with,  and  the  central  power 
vested  solely  in  the  hands  of  a  President 
and  one  Secretary,  who  should  both  be  eli- 
gible to  seats  in  that  House,  and  whose 
duty  should  be  to  see  that  the  law  was 
fairly  carried  out  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  to  authorize  the  relaxa- 
tion of  its  provisions  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  particular  districts.  It  ap- 
E eared  to  him  that  if  this  were  done,  the 
iw  would  be  administered  with  much  more 
humanity,  and  would  be  looked  upon  with 
much  more  favour,  than  at  present.  The 
Minister  of  the  Crown — ^for  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  the  President  and  Secretary 
would  be — ^would  be  placed  in  a  proper  si- 
tuation, namely,  that  of  defending  the  Act 
of  Parliament  in  that  House,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  power  of  authorizing  a 
milder  and  more  merciful  administration  of 
it  in  particular  localities  where  it  might 
press  with  more  than  ordinary  severity. 
He  considered  that  this  would  be  a  system 
much  better  adapted  to  the  wants  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  than  that  contem- 
plated by  the  present  Bill.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Member  for  Dorset- 
shire (Mr.  Bankes)  had  declared  his  inten- 


tion to  vote  against  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  For  his  (Mr.  Miles 's)  own  part,  he 
did  not  say  he  would  support  every  clause 
of  the  Bill.  He  looked  upon  the  Bill 
merely  as  the  means  to  an  alteration ;  and 
the  question  he  had  to  consider  was,  whe- 
ther the  alteration  proposed  by  Govern- 
ment  was  such  in  principle  as  he  could  ac- 
cept ;  and  this  he  thought  he  could  readily 
do.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Evesham  that  the  poor  had  an  inalienable 
right  to  relief;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
begged  to  remind  that  hon.  Member  that, 
reasoning  by  analogy  from  the  law  of  Eli- 
zabeth, the  able-bodied  were  only  entitled 
to  relief  in  a  particular  way.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  apply  a  test  of  destitution  to  that 
class  of  paupers ;  a  test  of  destitution  they 
had,  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  it  was 
slipping  little  by  little  from  under  their 
feet.  He  begged  4o  differ  from  the  noble 
Lord  the  First  Minicter  of  the  Crown,  who 
asserted,  that  if  the  power  of  administering 
the  law  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  boards 
of  guardians,  they  would  act  with  more  se- 
verity than  the  Commissioners.  As  chair- 
man of  a  very  large  union,  he  must  say 
that  such  was  not  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence, for  whenever  the  guardians  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Commissioners,  it  had  invari- 
ably been  for  power  to  put  a  merciful  con- 
struction upon  the  law  rather  than  a  hard 
construction.  He  differed  also  from  those 
who  would  prefer  intrusting  the  central 
power  to  some  county  court  in  place  of  a 
metropolitan  Board.  This  would  only  take 
away  the  power  from  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners, and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
small  number  of  magistrates  in  each  coun- 
ty, meeting  together  either  specially  or  as 
a  court  of  quarter-sessions.  Now,  he  knew 
the  influence  which  the  press  had  upon 
quarter-sessions,  and  hoV  ready  gentlemen 
were  to  get  up  there  and  make  speeches 
about  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  If  the  plan 
to  which  he  now  referred  were  adopted, 
the  quarter-sessions  would  become  a  mere 
place  of  debate,  and  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  would  be  made  to  depend 
upon  local  prejudices  and  partialities. 

Mr.  ESCOTT  had  listened  with  great 
attention  to  this  debate,  and  he  must  con- 
fess he  had  been  supremely  disappointed  by 
almost  all  he  had  heard,  and  particularly  by 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  sat  down.  The  hon.  Member  had 
said  that  what  would  satisfy  himself  would  be 
the  consideration  of  whether  what  was  pro- 
posed would  be  satisfactory  to  the  country 
on  this  question.     That  was  the  very  point 
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which  he  (Mr.  Escott)  had  endeayoiired  to 
ascertain  in  the  progress  of  this  dehate; 
but  he  had  not  heard  anything  to  convince 
him  upon  the  subject,  not  even  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Somersetshire  himself. 
Bid  the  hon.  Gentleman  think  that  this  new 
Commission  would  be  more  satisfactory  to 
the  country  than  the  old  one»  because  it  put 
more  placemen  in  the  House  of  Conmions  ? 
Why  was  it  that  the  hon.  Member  sup- 
ported the  new  Commission  at  all  ?  For 
his  own  part,  he  confessed  that  it  was 
chiefly,  though  not  wholly,  because  he 
thought  the  new  Commission  would  not  be 
satisfactory  to  the  country,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  vote  against  it.  The  noble 
Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goremment,  in 
his  speech  of  the  night  before,  had,  in  his 
opinion,  stated  many  and  grare  constitu- 
tional reasons  why  this  new  Commission 
would  not  be  popular  with  the  country.  If 
the  Bill  before  the  House  passed  into  a 
law,  every  Poor  Law  functionary,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest— every  petty  officer 
— ^would  have  to  be  appointed  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  would  flJl  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  existing  Government  of  the 
day.  That  would  be  a  serious  increase  of 
the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  root  Law;  and  he  much 
wished  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Somer- 
setshire had  grappled  with  that  evil  before 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  support  'the 
Bill,  or  proved  that  it  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tory measure  In  the  eyes  of  the  country. 
With  respect  to  the  attempts  which  had 
been  made  to  defend  the  present  Commis- 
sioners, let  them  ask  this  question — ^if  they 
had  done  their  duty,  why  was  the  country 
to  have  a  new  Commission  ?  Why,  it  was 
because  the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  could, 
in  reality,  no  longer  stand  by  the  old  Com- 
mission, that  a  new  one  was  to  be  appoint- 
ed. Wherever  the  law  had  worked  well, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  new  union  of  Win- 
chester, for  instance,  where  the  poor  were 
contented,  whilst  the  rates  were  lower,  it 
had  been  because  the  guardians  had  acted 
in  disregard  of  the  orders  of  the  Conunis- 
sioners.  But  there  were  two  points  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  present  Commission  had 
^oUy  disappointea  the  expectations  of  the 
country  in  these  trying  times.  The  great 
difficulty,  it  would  be  admitted,  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  Poor  Law,  had 
been  to  prevent  the  evil  c'    *  'ork- 
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respect  of  out-door  relief;  but  a  role 
at  last  promulgated  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission that  no  able-bodied  man  should 
receive  relief  out  of  the  workhouse.  They 
found,  however,  that  it  was  impossible  thai 
such  a  rule  could  be  invariably  acted  i^on* 
and  they  soon  issued  an  exception  to  it. 
The  exception  was,  "  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity.''  The  riffht  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
J.  Graham)  declarea  in  the  House,  in  an* 
swer  to  questions  put  by  him  (Mr.  Escott), 
that  the  boards  of  guardians  were  the  only 
judges  of  what  were  cases  of  sodden  anid 
urgent  necessity.  In  the  west  of  Bngland, 
where  the  agricultural  poor  were  soffiBriiig 
from  the  present  destruction  of  the  potato 
crops,  the  boards  of  guardians  gave  out- 
door relief;  and  althouffh  the  Commiaaion- 
ers  did  not  expressly  forbid  it,  they  die* 
couraged  it  in  every  possible  waT.  Thej 
said  it  was  contrary  to  law,  and  directed 
individual  cases  to  be  reported  to  them — a 
serious  impediment — ^wmle  they  never  no- 
ticed a  single  case  sent  to  them,  but  left 
them,  after  all,  to  the  boards  of  goardiana 
to  decide.  What  was  the  object  of  the 
workhouse  test  ?  It  was  to  diatugoish  the 
really  destitute  from  the  idle  vagabond  who 
refused  to  work;  but  what  was  ita  opera- 
tion? It  was  to  starve  the  honeat  poor  out 
of  the  House  by  the  fear  of  incaioeration 
within  its  walls;  while  the  idle  vagabond, 
who  cared  for  nothing  but  filling  his  belly* 
was  fattened  there  in  idleness,  until  at 
length  he  came  out  the  bloated  victim  of 
the  workhouse  test.  That  was  the  reaolt 
he  had  ever  found  in  the  west  of  England; 
and  he  believed  it  was  the  same  evetj* 
where  else.  He,  therefore,  saw  no  hope  of 
good  in  the  continuance  of  that  test,  aa  it 
was  applied  by  the  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers. He  thought,  of  all  measores  propoaed 
this  Session  by  the  Government,  thia  was 
the  most  delusive.  He  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Knareaboroogh,  that  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  in  some  dome  broken  faith  with  the 
country  in  this  Bill.  There  had  been  for 
many  years  a  strong  expectation  that  the 
New  Poor  Law  woi3d  be  altered,  and  that 
expectation  was  raised  to  a  hiffh  pitch  thia 
Session;  but  instead  of  any  alteratioo,  aa 
far  as  the  objectionable  parts  of  the  law 
were  concerned,  it  waa  only  a  confinnation 
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pay  a  mere  nothing,  while  the  weight  of 
the  burden  rested  on  the  poor  fanner,  who 
perhaps  was  himself  ill  able  to  pay  ?  And 
when  it  was,  as  it  would  be  ere  long,  pro- 
posed to  levy  additional  rates  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  times,  would  not  the  pre- 
sent ratepayers  complain  of  the  srstem, 
and  say  that  if  the  rate  were  levied  in  an 
equitable  way,  the  amount,  instead  of  be- 
ing Is.  6(2.  in  the  pound  in  some  instances, 
would  be  only  6a.  in  the  pound  on  the 
whole  ?  He  believed,  however,  that  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  was  worn  out — it  could  do 
no  good;  and  he  supposed  the  people  must 
wait  until  a  new  one  before  they  coidd 
expeot  justice  to  be  done.  He  was  sur- 
prised tnat  the  question  had  not  been  ar- 
gued with  respect  to  the  present  condition 
of  the  people.  In  the  rural  districts  in 
the  west  of  England,  the  population  were 
in  this  afflicting  position :  three-fourths 
of  their  annual  food  had  been  lost  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  the  provisions  which 
yet  remained  to  supply  them  were  doubled 
m  price.  It  was  easy  to  teU  the  rate- 
payers to  raise  the  wages  of  their  labour- 
ers; but  it  was  the  idlest  of  all  possible 
exhortations.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
ratepayers  would  take  care  to  get  their 
work  done  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as  they 
could;  and  in  so  doing  they  would  be  only 
carrying  into  operation  a  doctrine  which 
had  been  inculcated  agun  and  again  in 
that  House.  Such  being  the  unhappy 
condition  of  the  country,  he  could  have 
wished  to  have  seen  a  Poor  Law  introduced 
which  was  calculated  to  mitigate  the  dis- 
tress under  which  the  population  was  suf- 
fering, and  to  relieve  all  classes  of  rate- 
payers, by  making  the  pressure  of  taxation 
more  equitable  and  more  even.  The  pre- 
sent Bill  would  not  effect  these  desirable 
objects;  and,  regard  being  had  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  felt  that  he 
would  best  discharge  his  duty  to  hb  con- 
stituents and  the  country  by  opposing  it. 

Mb.  WAKLEY  :  The  public  is  greatly 
disappointed  by  the  Bill  wnich  the  uovem- 
ment  has  placed  before  the  House.  The 
people  are  disappointed  with  the  provisions 
of  tne  Bill  as  far  as  they  are  known;  and  I 
think  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  will  in- 
crease in  force  when  the  measure  shall 
come  into  operation.  The  public  looked 
for  a  measure  of  relief ;  but,  instead  of 
finding  one  in  this  Bill,  I  believe  it  will 
prove  to  be  a  measure  of  aggravation.  In 
the  circumstances  t)f  the  time  it  is  an  un- 
fortunate thing  for  the  Government  to  have 
placed  themsdves  ia  the  position  in  which 


they  stand  in  consequence  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  BiU;  and  it  is  a  more  unfor- 
tunate thing  still  for  the  people  to  find  that 
they  have  no  hope  of  rehef  from  the  griev- 
ances to  which  they  are  exposed  under  the 
existing  law.  I  think  it  most  unfortunate 
for  the  Government,  because  they  are  en- 
titled to  great  praise  for  the  course  which 
they  have  pursued  in  the  present  Session 
with  respect  to  the  Poor  Law  for  Ireland, 
By  their  conduct  in  that  respect  they  have 
won  my  approbation  and  esteem.  I  value 
their  labours  greatly,  and  I  think  they  are 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  the  English 
public  and  of  the  Irish  people,  for  their 
exertions  to  secure  a  Poor  Law  for  the 
sister  country.  It  is  therefore  painful  to 
me  to  be  obhged  to  complain  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  framed  thb  Bill.  I  did 
expect,  after  all  that  has  transpired,  that 
a  powerful  mind  would  have  applied  itself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  position  in  which 
the  country  is  placed  with  reference  to  the 
Poor  Law,  and  that  a  measure  of  relief 
would  be  introduced  calculated  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  to  which  the  poor  are  ex- 
posed under,  the  existing  law;  but  I  can 
look  at  this  Bill  only  witn  feelings  of  deep 
disappointment.  The  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  made  last  night 
an  able  and  a  ftrank  speech — and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  have  a  Minister  who  will  speak 
frankly.  The  noble  Lord,  I  may  observe, 
is  never  so  bold  as  when  he  is  exceedingly 
wrong.  He  adheres  with  extraordinary 
pertinacity  to  his  resolutions  when  in  error 
— never  yielding  or  flinching  in  the  leasts- 
but  when  he  happens  to  be  right,  he  often 
betrays  symptoms  of  doubt  and  vacillation. 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  ad- 
dress the  House  last  night,  because  he 
showed  that  he  has  fortunately  answered 
himself  upon  this  great  question  by  antici« 
nation.  I  am  delighted  to  have  Lord  John 
Russell  of  1834  speaking  against  Lord 
John  Russell  of  1847.  I  choose  the 
younger  man  ;  I  take  as  my  guide  the 
noble  Lord  of  the  former  penod.  The 
noble  Lord  told  us,  that  when  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  in  1834,  proposed  that  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  should  be  a  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioner,  he  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  the 
proposition,  that  he  us^  all  his  influence 
and  exerted  all  his  energies  to  prevent 
Lord  Althorp  from  submitting  it  to  the 
House.  The  noble  Lord  said  it  was  by 
his  influence  Lord  Althorp  was  induced  not 
to  make  that  proposition.  The  noble  Lord 
has  now  yielded  to  sinister  advice  given 
him  by  some  wily  intriguing  person,  who 
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cannot  have  the  interests  of  the  puhlic  at 
heart,  who  can  have  no  regard  for  the  sta- 
hility  of  the  Goyemment — aoroe  person 
Vith  no  regard  as  to  the  effect  it  must 
have  on  the  Government,  no  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  of  this  country,  has  in* 
duced  him  to  make  the  present  proposition, 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  ever  suhmitted 
to  this  House — one  of  the  most  unconsti- 
tutional that  can  possihlj  he  conceived. 
Why,  what  is  it  ?  To  unite,  in  reference 
to  millions  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
hoth  the  executive  and  legislative  func- 
tions. I  ask  what  can  he  more  dangerous  ? 
I  further  ask  how  the  nohle  Lord  expects 
it  will  work — I  do  not  mean  in  a  period  of 
smooth-water  politics,  a  time  like  this, 
when  there  is  in  reality  no  opposition,  hut 
when  party  strife  is  running  high  and  a 
political  tempest  is  raging  ?  Why,  every 
hoard  of  guardians  wiU  he  a  political  en- 
gine, a  political  instrument  set  at  work  hy 
designing  men  for  sinister  ohjects.  And 
in  the  contest  what  will  hecome  of  the  poor  ? 
A  more  preposterous,  a  more  unhappy  pro- 
ject was  never  conceived  by  any  Mmister; 
I  am  sure  it  did  not  originate  in  the  mind 
of  the  noble  Lord.  He  candidly  and  fairly 
admitted  last  night  that  he  was  against  it 
in  1834  ;  but  he  omitted  to  inform  us  what 
has  changed  his  opinion ;  he  gave  no  reason 
for  the  change  ;  we  can  conceive  a  thou- 
sand reasons  why  he  should  retain  his  opin- 
ion of  1834;  but  he  has  left  us  wholly  to 
conjecture  as  to  what  can  have  produced 
this  extraordinary  mutation  in  his  mind. 
1  ask  again,  what  does  the  noble  Lord 
expect  will  be  the  working  of  this  mea- 
sure ?  Are  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  jea- 
lous of  the  reputation  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  ?  Is  it  possible  they  can 
be  envious  of  the  peculiar  popularity  the 
Commissioners  have  acquired  ?  Does  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  expect  to  glory 
in  the  name  of  Poor  Law  Commissioner  ? 
We  shall  no  longer  call  him  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department;  when- 
ever I  address  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
Poor  Law,  I  shall  invariably  call  him  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioner  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  And  what  are  the 
questions  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  acting 
as  Poor  Law  Commissioners  will  have  to 
determine  ?  Have  they  thought  about  the 
matter  ?  I  really  think  they  have  not; 
it  is  my  opinion  the  subject  has  not  en- 
gaged the  mind  of  the  Government,  but 
that  the  noble  Lord  has  confided  in  the 
opinion  of  somebody  not  entitled  to  much 


credit;  and  has  adopted  in  1847  a  propo- 
sition that  was  most  repulsive  to  his  coo- 
stitutional  mind  in  1834.     I  say,  are  the 
Ministers  aware  of  the  questions  they  will 
have  to  determine  ?     Under  the  old  law, 
when  they  said  "  the  matter  is  referred  to 
the  Commissioners"  it  was  at  an  end  ;  for 
the  Conmiissioners    sitting  at    Somerset 
House  exercised  an  independent  authority. 
Mark  that !     Under  the  existing  law  the 
authority  of  the  Commissioners  is  an  inde- 
pendent one;  in  the  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they 
are  not  subjected  to    the  control  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment.    The  consequence  is,  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners   are  made  the  scapegoat, 
not    only    of   the  boards    of   guflu-diaos, 
but  of  the  Government ;   and  when  they 
are   sent    away  into   the  wilderness   for 
their  own  sins  and  those  of  others,  if  any 
wild  beast  should  meet  them,  it  would 
be   justified   in   dissociating    itself   from 
them    for    the    manner    in    which    they 
have    acted.     But  the    noble    Lord    has 
told  us,  if  a  resolution  were  brought  for- 
ward in  this  House  condemning  the  Com- 
missioners, he  should  oppose  that  resolu- 
tion: the  inference  is  obvious;  he  does  not 
disapprove   of  their  conduct ;    the  noUe 
Lord  is  prepared,  for  himself  and  his  Col- 
leages  in  omce,  to  follow  the  example  thej 
have  set  them.     If  he  does,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  stand ;    it  is  impossible ;   if 
there  is  an  election  in  July,  and  we  meet 
in  November,  there  will  very  probably  be 
a  change  in  the  Government  in  February. 
What  are  the  sort  of  things  they  will  hare 
to  determine  in  this  House?     Questions 
will  be  put  from  this  side  the  House,  ay* 
and  from  the  benches  behind  them  too, 
directly  to  the  acting  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners, as  to  a  change  in  the  diet  of  a 
certain  union,  whether  the  increased  allow, 
ance  recommended  by  a  particular  board 
of  guardians  shall  be  granted  or  not.    One 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  questions  will  be 
enough ;  and  I  will  just  quote  one.     It  ia 
from  an  official  document  which  has  been 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House;  for  it  is  as 
well  that  this  matter  should  not  be  regarded 
in  a  speculative  point  of  view,  but  that  the 
Ministers  should  reduce  their  minds  to 
practice,  take  a  practical  survey  of  it,  and 
reflect  in  what  position  they  will  be  placed, 
not  only  in  this  House,  but  with  the  con- 
stituency and  the  poor  of  the  country.     I 
will  read  a  letter  addressed,  in  Janoaxj, 
184^   *'  *^-  Poor  Law  CommissioQertt  by 
tb  Bromley  onion : — 
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thingB  ?    He  cannot  be;  he  eoiild  not  rest 
under  them;  holding  his  distingaiBhed  po* 
Bition,  with  his  talents  and  feelings,  it  is 
impossible  he  can  be  content  to  hear  suoh 
things  stated  to  him.     Going  through  all 
the  dietary,  I  find  everything  increased  in 
the  same  proportion;  in  one  the  allowance 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  body  in  health 
and  natural  vigour;  by  the  other,  what- 
ever it  did  with  regard  to  health,  it  must 
make  the  poor  creatures  wretched  from 
always    suffering  the  pangs   of   hunger. 
But  is  this  politic — ^is  it  wise  ?     Leaving 
the  justice  of  the  case  out  of  the  question 
altogether,  is  it  wise,  while  thus  providing 
for  criminals,  to  subject  innocent  people 
who  have  done  no  wrong  to  this  species  of 
torture  ?    Does  the  noble  Lord  think  these 
are  questions  that  ought  to  be  agitated  in 
this  House  night  after  night  and  Session 
after  Session  ?      Does  he  think  his  Col- 
leagues can  assume  the  office  of  Poor  Law 
Commissioners    without  having  them   so 
raised?     Does  he  think,  if  such  a  qudb- 
Uon  As  that  from  the  Bromley  union  be- 
came a  Cabinet  question,  and  the  Govern- 
ment refuse  the  application  of  the  guar- 
dians, it  could  stand  one  month  under  it  ? 
Does  he  believe  it  is  for  the  safety  of 
the  Crown  that  such  questions  should  be 
mooted  here?     TV  ill  it  add  to  the  dignity 
and  security  of  the  Crown?     Why,  the 
whole  country,  when  in  a  state  of  political 
excitement,  would  be  convulsed  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  by  the  agitation  of 
such  a  question.    The  noble  Lord  will  say, 
we  can  yield  a  little  for  the  good  of  the 
poor.     The  poor  are  not  electors,  and  he 
knew  where  the  balance  of  yielding  would 
be.     It  would  be  with  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians, and  the  boai*ds  of  guardians  in  that 
ease  would  rule  the  Government.     The 
poor  invariably  being  the  weaker,  will  go 
to  the  wall.     Then,  what  would  be  the 
feelings  among  the  suffering  population  in 
this  country  ?     Why,  they  would  be  ready 
to  tear  this  House  about  our  ears.  My  con- 
viction is,  that  if  this  Bill  be  carried  into 
operation,  in  a  very  short  time  the  indig- 
nation which  will  arise  will  endanger  all 
our  institutions.     I  am  confident,  from  the 
nature  of  it,  a  more  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure, or  one  of  a  more  pernicious  tendency, 
was  never  proposed.     The  noble  Lord, 
however,   may  say,    '*  If  we   should  be 
weakened  by  the  anti-popular  voice,  it  is 
possible  we  shall  be  strengthened  by  the 
mcreased  patronage  it  will  be  in  our  power 
to  bestow.  '    But  is  this  centralisation  to 
go  oni  at  every  step  adding  such  enormous 


power  to  the  Government?     The  noble 
Lord  must  be  aware  of  the  power  the 
Poor   Law   Commissioners   may  exercise 
with  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  officers. 
All  the  clerks  of  the  boards  of  guardians 
— all  the  masters  of  workhouses — all  the 
matrons   of  workhouses — all  the   school- 
masters— ^all  the  medical  officers — ^will  hold 
these  offices  at  the  pleasure  and  mercy  of 
the  Government  of  the  day.  That  will  be  the 
result;  and  I  am  astonished  at  the  noble 
Lord,  who  is  such  a  lover  of  our  ft^e  con<- 
stitution,  and  who  has  so  often  contested 
that  the  power  of  the  Crown  ought  not  to 
be  increased,  should  make  such  a  proposal. 
It  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  existing 
Government;    but  how  would   the  noble 
Lord  like  the  same  advantage  to  be  trusted 
to  a  Government  of  directly  opposite  prin- 
ciples ?     The  noble  Lord  probably  thinks 
that  such  a  power  would  not  now  be  abused ; 
but  he  should  look  far  forward,  and  re- 
member  that  a  Government   may  arise 
which  might  desire  to  abuse  to  the  utmost 
extremitv  this  enormous  power.     I  say  it 
is  one  which  no  Government  ought  to  pes- 
sess,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
giving  it  either  to  this  Government  or  to 
the  Government  which  may  succeed.     A 
great  outcry  was  made  the    other   day 
against  the   additional   patronage  which 
would  be  vested  in  the  Government  by  the 
operation  of  the  educational  scheme;  but 
this  beats  it  all  to  atoms,  and  the  noble 
Lord  in  his  speech  last  night  completely 
failed  to  show  the  necessity  for  such  a 
measure.     The  noble  Lord  says  that  he  is 
anxious  for  this  authority;  but  we  have  had 
thirteen  years  of  experience  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  the  noble 
Lord  is  bound  to  admit  that  when  the  pro- 
position for  passing  that  law  was  made,  it 
was  held  out  to  thb  House  and  to  the 
country  that  the  Commission  would  only 
be  of  short  duration.     Hence  it  was  that 
the  proposal  was  made  that  it  should  last 
for  only  five  years.     I  remember  Lord  Al- 
thorp's  speech  well.     Out  of  doors  at  thai 
time  the  proposal  was  altogether  obnoxious 
to  us;  but  the  noble  Lo^  distinctly  inti- 
mated and  stated  in  express  terms  it  was 
only  to  introduce  the  Bill  and  work  the  law 
for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  show  what 
the  operation  ought  to  be,  that  the  Com- 
mission was  appointed.     The  same  thing 
was  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  House 
of  Lords.     And  now,  although  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  present  Bill  it  is  to  last  but 
for  five  years,  it  is  to  me  perfectly  evident 
that  it  is  int^ided  to  be  a  permanent  mea* 
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pffieef ,  which  ii  Tdsied  in  the  boftrd  of  ^ardiims 
bjT  the  workhottie  rules. — I  am,  &o. 

"  E.  Chadwtcs,  Seoretarjr. 

« 1^0  H.  Nottingham,  Esq.,  Clerk  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  Broioley  Union.*' 

Uow,  will  it  add  to  the  dignity  of  Her 
M^estj*B  MiniBters  to  discuss  questions  of 
ti^s  kind  in  this  House  ?  The  noble  Lord 
shakes  his  head;  I  know  what  he  inti- 
mates by  that ;  he  thinks  his  Colleagues 
will  he  so  liberal,  there  will  be  no  occasion 
for  such  discussions.  I  heard  the  noble 
Lord  say  something  towards  the  close  of 
his  speech  last  night  which  yery  much  dis- 
armed my  hostility  to  it ;  the  noble  Lord 
thinks  his  Colleagues  will  not  act  in  this 
way-^that,  as  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
sitting  in  this  House,  they  will  adopt  a 
different  line  of  policy.  He  said  last  night, 
relief  should  be  liberally  giren :  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  thai  expression.  I  think 
those  who  deserve  relief  ought  to  have  a 
liberal  aUowance.  In  that  case,  the  noble 
Lord  thinks  these  ^soussions  wiU  not  be 
raised  here  i  applioations  made  to  the  Com- 
missioners sitting  in  this  House  for  relief 
will  he  granted.  But  does  the  noble  Lord 
know  there  are  other  boards  of  guardians 
who  will  send  up  a  different  kind  of  appli- 
eationf  Some  boards  may  act  like  the 
Andover  union,  and  send  up  for  leave  to 
make  a  reduction  in  the  allowance.  How 
will  the  Government  act  between  the  two 
parties  ?    The  diffioultv  in  which  it  will  be 

J  laced  will  be  utterly  insurmountable — ^no 
[inister  will  he  able  to  combat  it.  With 
four  Cabinet  Ministers,  sitting  as  ex-officio 
Commissioners,  every  question  will  be  a 
Oovemment  question;  it  must  be  so:  whe- 
ther the  diet  of  a  workhouse  one  day  shall 
be  gruel  or  soup,  or  on  another  gruel  or 
porridge — these  are  questions  liable  to 
Dring  the  Oovemment  into  great  disrepute. 
I  never  thought  to  see  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  take  the 

5 lace  of  a  master  of  a  workhouse.  The 
[inisters  wiU  really  become  an  acting 
committee  of  masters  of  workhouses.  But 
in  this  Bromley  union,  what  were  the  al- 
lowances ?  They  were,  five  ounces  of  meat 
to  an  able-bodied  man,  and  three  ounces 
to  an  able-bodied  woman.  The  allowance 
for  dinner  was  seven  ounces  of  bread  and 
one  ounce  of  cheese.  Have  hon.  Oentle- 
inen  ever  seen  such  quantities  weighed 
out  f  Do  they  know  wnat  they  are  ?  I 
assure  them  they  are  not  the  *'  liberal " 
allowance  spoken  of  by  the  noble  Lord. 
What  is  the  allowance  in  the  House  of 
Correctton  for  criminals  f   Bat,  I  will  first 
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read  the  allowance  in  the  Bromley  union, 
the  dietary  which  the  guardians  desired 
slightly  to  increase,  and  for  which  leave 
was  finally  refased  by  the  Poor  Law  Com* 
missioners;  and  then  I  will  state  the  aDow- 
ance  in  the  House  of  Correction.  In  the 
Bromley  union,  the  allowance  on  Sunday 
was,  for  an  able-bodied  man,  six  ounces  oi 
bread  and  one  pint  of  gruel  or  milk  por- 
ridge; for  a  woman,  the  bread  was  fire 
ounces;  for  dinner,  meat  pudding  sixteen 
ounces,  for  the  women,  ten  ounces;  for 
supper,  six  ounces  of  bread  and  one  pint 
of  gruel  or  porridge.  After  Sunday,  not 
a  particle  of  meat  is  given ;  and  it  is  ad- 
mitted in  the  return  that  the  meat  in  the 
meat  pudding  is  only  ^ve  ounces.  Only 
five  ounces  of  meat  through  the  entire 
week.  On  Tuesdays,  sixteen  ounces  of 
suet  pudding  was  allowed  for  the  men,  ten 
ounces  for  the  women;  on  Fridays,  the 
same;  on  other  days,  the  dinner  was  seven 
ounces  of  bread  and  one  ounce  of  cheese. 
Such  is  the  aUowance  sanctioned  by  the 
Commissioners,  an  application  to  increase 
which  was  refused.  Now,  what  have  the  pri* 
soners  in  the  House  of  Correction  in  Cold« 
bath-fields?  I  do  not  complain  of  that 
dietary;  I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
understands  that  I  do  not  complain  of  it* 
When  people  are  confined,  whether  as  pau- 
pers in  a  workhouse,  or  as  prisoners  in  a 
gaol,  they  ought  to  have  food  enough  to 
keep  them  in  health.  In  Coldbath-fielda, 
the  allowance  for  breakfast  is  one  pint  of 
cocoa— that  is  better  than  tea — and  six 
ounces  and  two-thirds  of  bread;  and  there 
is  no  reduction  in  that  quantity  for  women; 
they  have  the  same  allowance  as  the  men, 
and  they  want  it.  I  think  it  most  dia« 
graceful  to  make  a  difference  in  the  work* 
houses  in  the  allowances  of  men  and  wo* 
men;  and  it  is  infinitely  more  disgraceful 
that  women  with  an  infant  at  the  breaai 
have  no  additional  allowance,  but  receive 
precisely  the  same  as  others.  In  the 
House  of  Correction  the  dinner  is,  the 
same  quantity  of  bread  as  at  breakfast, 
with  six  ounces  of  meat;  on  Tueeday,  six 
ounces  of  meat;  on  Thursday,  six  ouncea 
of  meat;  on  Saturday,  six  ounces  of  meat« 
In  the  House  of  Correction  the  womea 
have  twenty-four  ounces  of  meat  per  week; 
but  the  poor  woman  who  has  committed  no 
offence — who  has  broken  no  law — ^who  haa 
not  transgressed  the  rules  of  soeiely — alie 
must  starve  on  three  ounces  of  meat  per 
week !  And  the  Poor  Law  Commisaiooers 
refused  to  sanction  an  increase  in  the  al* 
lowance.  Is  the  noble  Lord  aware  of  theee 
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thingB  ?    He  cannot  be;  lie  eoiild  not  refit 
under  them;  holding  his  distingnished  po* 
■ition,  with  his  talents  and  feelings,  it  is 
impossible  he  can  be  content  to  hear  such 
things  stated  to  him.     Going  through  all 
the  dietary,  I  find  ererything  increased  in 
the  same  proportion;  in  one  the  allowance 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  body  in  health 
and  natural  vigour;  by  the  other,  what- 
ever it  did  with  regard  to  health,  it  must 
make  the  poor  creatures  wretched  from 
always    suffering  the  pangs   of   hunger. 
But  is  this  politic — ^is  it  wise  ?     Leaving 
the  justice  of  the  case  out  of  the  question 
altogether,  is  it  wise,  while  thus  providing 
for  criminals,  to  subject  innocent  people 
who  have  done  no  wrong  to  this  species  of 
torture  ?    Does  the  noble  Lord  think  these 
are  questions  that  ought  to  be  agitated  in 
this  House  night  after  night  and  Session 
after  Session  ?      Does  he  think  his  Col- 
leagues can  assume  the  office  of  Poor  Law 
Commissioners    without  having  them   so 
raised?     Does  he  think,  if  such  a  qudb- 
tion  As  that  from  the  Bromley  union  be« 
came  a  Cabinet  question,  and  the  Govern- 
ment refuse  the  application  of  the  guar- 
dians, it  could  stand  one  month  under  it  ? 
Does  he  believe  it  is  for  the  safety  of 
the  Crown  that  such  questions  should  be 
mooted  here?     TV  ill  it  add  to  the  dignity 
and  security  of  the  Crown?     Why,  the 
whole  country,  when  in  a  state  of  political 
excitement,  would  be  convulsed  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other  by  the  agitation  of 
such  a  question.    The  noble  Lord  will  say, 
we  can  yield  a  little  for  the  good  of  the 
poor.     The  poor  are  not  electors,  and  he 
knew  where  the  balance  of  yielding  would 
be.     It  would  be  with  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians, and  the  boards  of  guardians  in  that 
ease  would  rule  the  Government.     The 
poor  invariably  being  the  weaker,  will  go 
to  the  wall.     Then,  what  would  be  the 
feelings  among  the  suffering  population  in 
this  country  ?     Why,  they  would  be  ready 
to  tear  this  House  about  our  ears.  My  con- 
viction is,  that  if  this  Bill  be  carried  into 
operation,  in  a  very  short  time  the  indig- 
nation which  will  arise  will  endanger  all 
our  institutions.     I  am  confident,  from  the 
nature  of  it,  a  more  unconstitutional  mea- 
sure, or  one  of  a  more  pernicious  tendency, 
was  never  proposed.     The  noble  Lord, 
however,  may  say,    "If  we  should  be 
weakened  by  the  anti-popular  voice,  it  is 
possible  we  shall  be  strengthened  by  the 
increased  patronage  it  will  be  in  our  power 
to  bestow.  '    But  is  this  centralisation  to 
go  oui  at  evefy  step  adding  such  enormous 


power  to  the  Government?     The  noble 
Lord  must  be  aware  of  the  power  the 
Poor  Law   Commissioners   may  exercise 
with  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  officers* 
All  the  clerks  of  the  boards  of  guardians 
— all  the  masters  of  workhouses — all  the 
matrons   of  workhouses — all  the   school- 
masters— all  the  medical  officers — ^will  hold 
these  offices  at  the  pleasure  and  mercy  of 
the  Government  of  the  day.  That  will  be  the 
result;  and  I  am  astonished  at  the  noble 
Lord,  who  is  such  a  lover  of  our  free  con* 
stitution,  and  who  has  so  often  contested 
that  the  power  of  the  Crown  ought  not  to 
be  increased,  should  make  such  a  proposaL 
It  may  be  all  very  well  for  the  existing 
Government;    but  how  would  the  noble 
Lord  like  the  same  advantage  to  be  trusted 
to  a  Government  of  directly  opposite  prin- 
ciples ?     The  noble  Lord  probably  thinks 
that  such  a  power  would  not  now  be  abused; 
but  he  should  look  far  forward,  and  re- 
member  that  a  Government   may  arise 
which  might  desire  to  abuse  to  the  utmost 
extremitv  this  enormous  power.     I  say  it 
is  one  which  no  Government  ought  to  pes- 
sess,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
giving  it  either  to  this  Government  or  to 
the  Government  which  may  succeed.     A 
great  outcry  was  made  the    other   day 
against  the   additional   patronage  which 
would  be  vested  in  the  Government  by  the 
operation  of  the  educational  scheme;  but 
this  beats  it  all  to  atoms,  and  the  noble 
Lord  in  his  speech  last  night  completely 
failed  to .  show  the  necessity  for  such   a 
measure.     The  noble  Lord  says  that  he  is 
anxious  for  this  authority;  but  we  have  had 
thirteen  years  of  expenence  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  New  Poor  Law,  and  the  noble 
Lord  is  bound  to  admit  that  when  the  pro« 
position  for  passing  that  law  was  made,  it 
was  held  out  to  this  House  and  to  the 
country  that  the  Commission  would  only 
be  of  short  duration.     Hence  it  was  that 
the  proposal  was  made  that  it  should  last 
for  only  five  years.     I  remember  Lord  Al- 
thorp's  speech  wcU.     Out  of  doors  at  that 
time  the  proposal  was  altogether  obnoxious 
to  us;  but  the  noble  Lo^  distinctly  inti- 
mated and  stated  in  express  terms  it  was 
only  to  introduce  the  Bill  and  work  the  law 
for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  show  what 
the  operation  ought  to  be,  that  the  Com- 
mission was  appointed.     The  same  thing 
was  repeated  again  and  again  in  the  House 
of  Lonis.     And  now,  although  it  is  set 
forth  in  the  present  Bill  it  is  to  last  but 
for  five  years,  it  is  to  me  perfectly  evident 
that  it  is  intended  to  be  a  permauMit  mea* 
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rare — that  this  monster  Commission  is  in- 
tended to  be  permanent.  Yes,  if  the 
eountry  will  bear  it.  It  has  not  been  fair 
dealing  to  the  House — ^the  noble  Lord  was 
a  Member  of  that  Administration,  and  he 
onght  to  have  taken  the  declaration  of 
Lord  Althorp  as  his  own.  We  have  had 
this  Act  in  operation  thirteen  years:  can- 
not the  new  GoYemment  see  if,  out  of  the 
materials  which  hare  been  collected,  a  law 
might  not  be  made  to  do  away  with  this 
central  authority?  Or  if  there  is  to  be  a 
central  control,  why  put  the  poor  in  com- 
mission ?  Why  not  give  the  poor  a  judge  ? 
a  man  of  great  discretion  and  great  learn- 
ing— a  judge  who  shall  see  the  spirit  of  the 
law  carried  out,  and  who  shall  have  power 
to  make  rules  for  the  courts-— call  them,  if 
you  will,  boards — of  guardians  ?  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  form- 
ing such  a  law.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
boards  of  guardians.  If  the  noble  Lord 
has  any  apprehensions  of  those  boards, 
why  does  he  not  reconstruct  them  ?  The 
noble  Lord  last  night  spoke  of  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
Act  had  been  abused  by  the  magistrates 
of  Berkshire,  in  the  first  instance,  and 
afterwards  by  magistrates  of  other  coun- 
ties. But  by  the  Act  of  1834,  what  did 
you  do  with  the  magistrates  ?  Why,  you 
absolutely  put  them  over  the  elected  guar- 
dians. They  were  rewarded  instead  of 
being  condemned  for  their  misconduct. 
Why  does  not  then  the  noble  Lord  re- 
construct the  boards  of  guardians  ?  The 
noble  Lord  alluded  to  the  manner  in  which 
vestries  had  acted.  When  did  they  begin 
to  act  badly  ?  Why,  long  before  the  Act 
of  1834  was  passed;  and  yet  the  select 
vestries  were  permitted  full  powers  by  that 
measure.  If  the  noble  Lord  now  sees  a 
defect  in  the  boards  of  guardians,  he  ought 
to  propose  that  they  be  remodelled.  He, 
of  course,  saw  that  the  election  of  guar- 
dians had  become  a  complete  farce.  There 
are  now  no  meetings  of  the  electors,  no 
meetings  of  parishioners  with  respect  to 
such  officers;  papers  with  blank  spaces  are 
left  at  the  houses  of  the  parishioners,  are 
filled  up  and  are  generally  called  for  by  the 
policemen;  the  same  names  being  marked, 
the  same  men  remaining  guardians;  the 
farce  of  election  is  gone  through,  and  there 
is  nothing  more.  And,  Sir,  I  maintain 
that  all  the  evils  of  the  existing  law  are  to 
continue.  We  are  merely  to  have  that 
change  which  has  been  so  often  dwelt  upon; 
we  are  merely  to  have  a  new  set  of  men  in 
the  Commission;  the  Commissioners  who 


have  hitherto  acted  are  to  be  dismissed;  « 
new  chief  is  to  be  appointed;  he  is  to 
have  for  Colleagues  four  Ministers  of 
State,  and  as  many  other  persons  as  Her 
Majesty  chooses  to  name,  one  of  them 
being  appointed.  We  had  a  three-headed 
monster  before;  now  it  is  to  be  a  manj> 
headed  monster.  What  will  the  poor  gam 
by  such  a  Commission?  According  to 
my  opinion,  formed  after  the  best  view  I 
have  been  able  to  take  of  the  subject,  aa 
little  as  they  have  gained  already.  The 
noble  Lord  states,  that  he  would  oppose 
any  vote  of  censure  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Commission;  therefore  he  approves  of 
that  conduct,  and  he  is  prepared  for  hia 
Colleagues  to  pursue  that  path  in  which 
the  Commission  have  already  trod.  Under 
the  circumstances  the  public  has  great  rea- 
son to  complain  of  this  Bill.  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down,  that  public  expectation  has 
been  raised  high,  and  that  it  will  fall  ex- 
aetly  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  was  ele- 
vated. Great  must  be  the  disappointment 
of  the  people  at  finding  that  there  is  to  be 
no  change  in  the  Poor  Law.  The  New 
Poor  Law,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight 
change  I  have  mentioned,  remains  pre- 
cisely as  it  was.  The  huge  unions,  which 
are  formed  of  so  vast  a  sise,  in  my  opinion 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the 
poor  from  obtaining  relief,  are  to  contimie 
as  formerly,  with  all  the  existing  arrange- 
ments, I  may  presume,  with  refund  to  the 
manner  in  wliich  out-door  relief  is  to  be  ad* 
ministered.  How  does  the  Act  operate  ia 
reference  to  the  poor  man  living  manj 
miles  from  the  workhouse  ?  He  is  starv- 
ing; he  wishes  for  work  and  cannot  get  it; 
he  asks  the  relieving  officer  for  relief;  the 
relieving  officer  says  he  must  apply  on  the 
board-day;  on  the  board-day  he  attenda 
the  board;  and  when  there,  as  it  oftea 
happens,  he  is  not  admitted  to  the  prese&ee 
of  the  guardians.  The  relieving  officer  be* 
hind  his  back  states  the  case;  the  board 
has  not  the  candour  and  the  manliness  to 
call  the  unfortunate  fellow  before  it;  and  it 
decides  on  the  business  withoat  hearing 
him;  immediately  afterwards,  he  is  told  by 
the  relieving  officer  that  there  is  nothing 
for  him,  and  the  poor  creature,  broken- 
hearted, is  sent  empty  away.  Why,  Sir» 
all  these  things  will  exist;  and,  in  ay 
opinion,  if  the  board  of  guardians  sboiild 
receive,  as  they  will  by  tUs  BiU,  the  sane* 
tion  of  the  Government,  they  will  feel  them- 
selves strengthened  in  iniquity;  and  all 
these  evils  will  be  aggravated  in  a  tenfiold 
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form.  The  public,  in  point  of  fact,  has 
gained  something  of  late  by  the  weakness 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Somerset  House. 
They  were  obliged  to  yield  under  the  pres- 
sure of  public  indignation,  and  that  is  the 
very  thing  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  complained.  He  says, 
the  Commissioners  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently resolute  in  carrying  out  the  law. 
The  Member  for  Tavistock  cheers.  I  hope 
he  is  not  to  be  one  of  the  new  Commission. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  misfortune  is  not  to 
fall  on  the  [poor.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  complained  that  they 
had  not  carried  out  the  law  with  adequate 
sternness.  I  am  sorry  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  is  not  here,  because  the 
other  night  he  was  very  free,  as  he  often 
is,  in  charging  persons  with  ignorance. 
Now,  it  is  my  conviction,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  has  never  in  his  life 
been  in  a  public  vestry  in  this  country.  I 
do  not  think  he  ever  saw  relief  granted  to 
the  poor.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  in  the 
slightest  deme  aware  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  old  law  operated.  That  great 
abuses  did  exist  I  freely  admit,  with  him, 
under  the  old  system;  and  I  do  not  dispute 
that  many  things  were  done  eminently  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  the  poor;  but 
I  do  deny  that  such  a  gigantic  change  as 
that  which  was  made  was  necessary.  That 
a  change  was  required  I  confess;  but  the 
one  demanded  was  of  a  much  more  mode- 
rate character,  and  would  have  been  strictly 
consistent  with  the  old  Act  of  Elizabeth. 
The  present  law  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  the  law  of  Elizabeth,  and  es- 
pecially inconsistent  with  regard  to  the 
able-bodied  poor  out  of  work.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  has  directed  his 
attention  only  to  the  idler,  only  to  the 
vagabond;  he  utterly  forgets,  or  seems 
to  forget,  that  there  are  honest  and 
excellent  men,  industriously  disposed,  who 
have  no  opportunity  of  labour.  It  is, 
I  grant,  right  that  the  idler  should  be  pun- 
ished, and  that  the  vagabond  and  the 
drunkard  should  suffer ;  but  are  the  sins 
of  such  persons  to  be  laid  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  honest  man,  willing,  were  the  means 
open  to  him,  to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  ?  That  which  appears 
to  mo  to  be  the  particular  injustice  in  this 
law  is  the  absence  of  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  idler  and  the  honest  man. 
Under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  Eliza- 
beth, relief  was  administered  in  the  parish; 
the  parties  who  had  to  give  relief  knew 
the  man  who  made  the  application,  and 


consequently  there  was  a  sensible  check 
upon  misconduct.  The  drunkard,  though 
he  were  in  want,  shrunk  from  the  exposure 
of  his  misdoings,  while  the  honest  man 
knew,  when  in  distress,  that  as  he  had  done 
no  wrong,  relief  was  his  right.  Now,  how- 
ever, when  a  poor  man  applies  to  the  board 
of  guardians,  there  is  but  one  there  who  is 
likely  to  know  him,  that  is,  the  guardian 
of  his  parish;  and  it  is  probable  that  on 
the  day  he  seeks  assistance,  that  guardian 
may  not  be  in  attendance.  The  systems 
are  utterly  at  variance;  in  the  one  case  the 
man  would  obtain  relief  at  his  door;  in  the 
other  case  he  has  to  go  miles  for  it,  and, 
at  the  end  of  his  journey,  instead  of  seeing 
countenances  of  those  to  whom  his  deserts 
and  requirements  are  known,  he  finds 
strangers  who  cannot  possibly  sympathize 
with  him,  because  they  are  altogether  ig- 
norant of  the  circumstances  by  which  he 
has  been  reduced.  The  Act  of  Elizabeth 
was  one  of  the  noblest  statutes  ever  passed 
by  a  Legislature.  It  gave  a  security  to 
property  in  this  country  which  could  have 
been  acquired  by  no  other  means;  and 
whatever  you  may  say  of  the  operation  of 
that  Act,  it  has  been  mainly  Uirough  its 
munificent  influence  that  England  has  at- 
tained to  her  present  social  eminence.  It 
is,  I  consider,  the  first  duty  of  property  to 
protect  the  poor.  How  can  Gentlemen 
expect  to  be  safe  in  their  possessions — ^how 
can  they  believe  they  are  in  security,  if 
their  neighbours  are  in  destitution,  and  if 
many  of  them  are  starving  ?  It  is  one  of 
the  conditions  on  which  you  hold  property 
that  you  shall  assist  those  who  have  none. 
In  a  state  of  savage  life  there  is  no  pro- 
perty. All  is  in  common.  The  institu- 
tion of  property  is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of 
civilization ;  and  the  establishment  of  pri- 
vate property,  the  creation  of  a  right,  given 
to  an  individual,  enabling  him  to  hold  pro- 
perty, and  especially  property  in  land,  as 
his  own,  throws  on  him  a  duty  of  maintain- 
ing or  of  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of 
those  who,  though  they  are  willing  to  work, 
cannot  obtain  property,  or  the  means  where- 
by to  purchase  sustenance.  That  duty 
was  imposed  on  property  in  this  country 
by  the  Act  of  Elizabeth;  but  the  principle 
of  that  statute  has  not  been  embodied  in 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  Sir,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  conduct  which  the 
Government  is  pursuing  in  this  case  is  of 
a  most  unfortunate  kind.  I  say  unfortu- 
nate, for  I  scarcely  know  any  word  I  can 
more  properly  apply.  I  do  believe  the 
course  which  is  now  being  taken  will  be 
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attended  with  the  most  diiastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  GoTernment  itself,  and, 
what  is  of  still  more  importance,  to  the 
poor.  Throughout  the  country  the  feeling 
is  extending  among  the  lahouring  popula- 
tion that  this  House  is  hostile  to  them. 
What  is  it  which  can  hare  produced  that 
sentiment  ?  It  is  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  and  that  feeling  will  not  easily 
he  removed.  You  will  indeed  only  increase 
it  a  thousandfold  if  the  New  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  act  in  accordance  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  ahout  to  he 
dismissed.  The  poor  helieve  that  in  this 
House  there  is  no  sympathy  for  them. 
Having  done  no  wrong,  and  committed  no 
offence,  they  consider  their  condition  ought 
to  he  commiserated  hy  those  whose  posi- 
tion in  life  places  them  ahove  want ;  and 
having  hy  their  lahour  given  value  to  pro- 
perty, they  expect  that  their  poverty  should 
not  he  neglected.  They  helieve,  however, 
that  instead  of  this,  arrangements  have 
heen  made  to  withhold  from  them  the  re- 
lief which  was  granted  hy  the  Act  of  Eli- 
aaheth.  They  believe  that  the  boon  which 
was  thus  conferred  has  been  wrested  from 
them  by  a  spirit  hostile  to  them  and  to 
their  interests.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  said,  that  when  he  found 
a  Member  in  this  House  advocating  the 
cause  of  the  poor,  and  afterwards  denying 
to  the  poor  a  vote  for  the  Members  of  this 
House,  he  pointed  his  finger  at  that  indi- 
vidual, and  designated  him  as  a  hjrpocrite. 
Now,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  knows 
that  I,  for  one,  am  willing  to  give  the  poor 
the  suffrage.  I  wish  to  see  toe  labouring 
population  of  the  country  represented  in 
this  House;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
nothing  woufd  be  of  a  more  conservative 
character,  nothing  would  tend  more  to  give 
security  and  stability  to  our  most  honoured 
institutions,  than  the  bestowal  of  so  just 
a  boon  upon  the  people.  Why  should  they 
desire  to  do  harm?  Why  should  their 
votes  bo  feared  ?  The  men  of  a  higher 
station  are  surrounded  by  extrinsic  circum- 
stances which  necessarily  affect  their  con- 
duct. Not  so  the  labouring  man ;  he  has 
one  object  in  view ;  he  thinks  that  ought  to 
be  achieved,  and  he  gives  his  vote  in  accord- 
ance with  his  independent  conviction.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  desires  himself 
that  the  working  people  of  England  should 
have  the  suffrage;  and  if  he  saw  his  own 
views  carried  out,  how  long  would  the 
Amendment  Act  last  ?  If  the  people  were 
represented  here,  he  would  see  a  complete 
upsetting  of  all  hb  favourite  views  in  re- 


ference to  this  measure.  I  regret  greatly 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  is  nei 
here.  He  is  constantly  complaining  of  the 
intolerance  of  other  persons,  and  probablj 
he  u  not  aware  that  he  is  himsefr  one  oif 
the  most  intolerant  men  in  the  House,  the 
most  impatient  under  contradiotionv  and 
one  who  really  makes  less  allowance  for 
difference  of  opinion  than  any  Member  in 
this  Assembly.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  referred  to  my  acquaintance  with 
the  dissecting  room,  and  to  my  intimacy 
with  some  of  the  various  pursuits  of  life. 
It  is  very  true.  I  have  attended  at  the 
dissection  of  the  human  hand — a  most  ex* 
quisite  piece  of  mechanism ;  I  have  oper> 
ated  also  upon  the  human  head,  and  I  never 
yet  saw  one  which  embraced  all  the  ex- 
cellencies of  humanity.  I  never  saw  thai 
development  in  one  head;  and  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  will  reflect  on  theft 
fact,  I  think  it  may  be  useful  to  him.  All 
knowledge,  all  virtue,  all  forbearance, 
all  honesty,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  one  head. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  alliided 
to  the  court  of  humanity  in  this  Honie. 
He  did  not  mention  another  sort  of  court — 
the  court  of  self-conceit.  There  are,  it  ie 
known,  a  great  variety  of  courts,  but  that 
is  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  and  offenaiva 
kind.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  ta* 
lents  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  and 
I  admire  the  candour  and  freedom  with 
which  he  manifests  his  philanthropic  sym* 
pathies.  It  is  always  refreshing  to  hear 
him  at  such  moments  ;  but  if  he  would  re- 
member that,  as  there  are  different  heeda, 
differently  constituted,  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion may  honestly  prevail,  I  think  it  would 
be  of  great  use  to  him  in  future  arguments, 
and  might  not  be  followed  by  unpleasant 
efiects  among  the  auditors  in  this  assembly. 
I  think  that  many  who  support  the  existing 
law  are  as  desirous  of  promoting  the  in* 
terest  of  the  poor  as  I  am.  I  cannot  en- 
tertain a  doubt  on  the  subject.  Why  ahonld 
they  not  be  ?  What  motive  can  they  have 
for  persecuting  their  fellow-creatures  ?  The 
poor  have  done  them  no  wrong,  and  I  am 
confident  they  desire  to  benefit  the  eondi- 
tion  of  the  poor,  to  raise  them  in  the  scale 
of  society,  and  to  obtain  a  higher  reward 
for  their  services.  I  differ  with  them  onlr 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  tiiey  would  ae« 
complish  the  common  object.  I  see  a 
tute  in  operation  attended  with  good 
suits — I  refer  to  that  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Act  of  Elisabeth — and  I 
believe  that  those  who  broke  down  the 
principle  of  that  Act,  and  whe  frittersd 
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•way  its  great  worth  to  the  poor,  inflioted 
upon  them  a  vast  amount  of  injury,  I 
deny  that  the  great  change  was  necessary, 
and  now,  instead  of  estahlishing  this  new 
Commifltion,  or,  instead  of  giving  perpe- 
tuity to  it,  by  putting  in  men  oonnected 
with  the  GoTemment,  I  would  greatly  pre-* 
fer  the  repeal  of  the  existing  law,  and  if  a 
Motion  to  that  effect  were  moYod,  most  cor* 
diaUy  and  cheerfully  would  I  vote  for  it. 
By  so  doing,  I  think  I  would  best  promote 
the  interest  of  the  poor,  and  best  serye  the 
ratepayers.  But,  the  Poor  Law  Oommis- 
sioners  seem  to  haye  anticipated  that  such 
a  Motion  might  be  made;  they  consequently 
■wept  away  the  parochial  cottages  and  the 
dwellings  belonging  to  the  poor.  4,000  or 
5,000  of  such  sales  or  transfers  haye  been 
made;  and  thus,  not  a  single  place  for  the 
poor  has  been  left  in  the  parish,  except  the 
union  workhouse.  And  I  call  the  workhouse, 
as  it  is  now  conducted,  a  g^ol,  and  nothing 
but  a  gaoL  It  is  true  the  working  man 
may  live  out  of  it;  but  for  what? — ^to 
starve.  The  design  is  that  the  working 
man,  if  he  be  placed  in  it,  so  miserable  are 
its  accommodations,  shall  not  remain  ex* 
cept  under  the  fear  of  starvation  should  he 
remove.  I  will  ask  those  hon,  Members 
who  have  reflected  on  the  subject,  if  they 
consider  this  to  be  just  treatment  to  the 
poor?  Ought  it  not  to  be  a  house  of  ac- 
commodation to  the  poor?  You  say  that 
the  labourer  would  become  an  idler,  and 
would  be  eventually  maintained  at  the  cost 
of  the  ratepayers,  were  the  workhouse  not 
made  a  place  of  terror.  But  is  that  any 
excuse  for  your  treatment  of  the  aged  and 
the  infirm  ?  Take  an  aged  couple  in  the 
workhouse ;  dining  within  the  same  walls, 
one  on  one  side,  and  one  on  the  other.  Do 
you  allow  them  to  speak?  No ;  they  were 
denied  all  opportunity  of  exchanging  a 
word  in  conversation.  They  are  always 
kept  apart.  That  was  the  practice  in  the 
infamous  Andover  union.  [A  Mxuber: 
That  was  an  exception.]  Yes,  it  was 
an  exception  we  hit  upon.  It  was  the  par- 
ticular union  into  the  proceedings  of  which 
we  happened  to  make  the  inquiry,  which 
resulted  in  that  hideous  exposure  now  well 
known  to  all  the  world.  And  I  can  tell 
the  hon.  Qentleman  that  the  same  thing  is 
taking  place  in  other  unions,  and  that  the 
Andover  union  was  no  exception,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  hit  upon.  The  noble 
Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  can  see  no  miscon- 
duct  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners  with 
reference  to  the  Andover  Union.  Will 
(he  noble  Lord  inform  the  House  what  the 


Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  appointed 
for?  Was  everything  right  at  Andover? 
On  the  contrary,  from  beginning  to  end 
everything  was  wrong ;  drunkenness,  de« 
bauchery,  starvation,  filth,  and  eyerj  abo- 
mination that  can  be  imagined,  x  et  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  (who  are  answer* 
able  by  law  for  the  conduct  of  the  assistant 
commissioners),  when  an  inquiry  was  to  be 
instituted  into  the  affairs  of  that  union, 
sent  down  an  assistant  commissioner,  the 
very  man  who  must  have  had  a  motive,  if 
anything  was  wrong,  for  not  inquiring.  It 
was  all  wrong.  The  cruelties  that  were 
practised  at  that  institution  were  a  disgrace 
to  humanity ;  and  yet  it  is  said  the  Com* 
missioners  were  not  in  error  with  regard  to 
that  matter.  Will  the  noble  Lord,  before 
this  discussion  ends,  point  out  to  the  House« 
when  his  mind  is  brought  to  bear  praoti* 
cally  on  the  question,  what  he  thinJis  the 
conduct  of  the  Commissioners  ought  to  be 
with  reference  to  such  a  case  as  I  have  at 
luded  to  from  the  Bromley  union,  and  also 
with  reference  to  another  case  to  which  I 
will  briefly  refer — ^that  of  Margate  ?  By 
the  27th  Section  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  any 
person  who  mav  require  relief  out  of  the 
workhouse,  and  who  is  unable  to  labour» 
may  obtain  it  on  the  order  of  two  magis- 
trates, one  of  them  certifjring  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  incapable  of  working.  Mr.  Wadi- 
dington,  the  nighly  respected  surgeon  of 
Margate,  knowing  the  destitution  of  a  man 
named  Sweetman,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary made  application  for  his  relief  before 
the  magistrates.  The  man  was  present ; 
the  magistrates  saw  and  examined  him; 
and,  after  hearing  the  evidence  of  Mr* 
Waddington,  granted  an  order  for  his  re- 
lief. The  order  was  served  on  the  board 
of  guardians,  and  relief  was  given  him  for 
the  first  week  ;  but  in  the  following  week 
the  board  refused  to  continue  the  relief. 
The  poor  fellow  again  applied  to  the  ma- 
gistrates; but  they  stated  that  they  could 
do  nothing  in  the  case  beyond  recK)mmend- 
ing  the  unfortunate  man,  who  nineteen 
years  ago  had  lost  a  limb  and  could  not 
work,  to  see  the  board.  Mr.  Waddinffton, 
with  great  propriety,  addressed  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  on  the  subject,  and 
also  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tiie  Home 
Department.  The  Secretary  of  State,  in 
his  answer,  said,  "  he  had  referred  his 
letter  of  the  4th  inst.  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners" — ^and  that  it  "  was  found 
that  the  case  to  which  it  related  had  ibntf- 
ed  the  subieet  of  c<nTe8pondence  between 
the  Commissioners  and  tiie  board  of  guar- 
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XaiDBf  and  (bat  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  cotdd  interfere  with  re- 
spect to  it."    Has  the  nohle  Lord  con- 
sidered the  position  in  which  the  Govem- 
ment  will  he  placed  hy  applications  of  this 
lind?     It  will  not  do  to  say,  *'  Here  is 
the  head  of  the  Commission  " — ^the  tail 
mnst  he  looked  to  as  well  as  the  head ;  the 
whole  hody  of  those  appointed  hy  the  Crown, 
and  those  who  hold  office  ex  officio^  in- 
cluding the  Home  Secretary,  will  then  he 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners;    and   the 
Home  Secretary  will  not  then  he  ahle  to 
Bay  that  he  will  refer  such  matters  to  the 
Commissioners,  for  they  will  then  he  the 
parties  sitting  on  the  same  hench  with  him. 
WiU  the  nohle  Lord  say  how  he  helieves 
this  thing  will  work  ?     If  the  nohle  Lord 
is  prepared  to  say  that  the  magistrates  and 
guarmans  ought  to  rule  in  such  cases,  and 
that  their  decisions  shall  he  the  governing 
line  of  conduct,  that  will  he  favourahle  to 
the  Goyemment ;  hut  in  this  arrangement 
it  appears  to  me  that  a  most  unconstitu- 
tional thing  is  heing  done,  in  comhining 
the  legislative  and  executive  functions.     I 
helieve  it  will  he  disastrous  for  the  Govem- 
nent,  and  unfortunate  for  the  country,  that 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  patronage  as 
this  arrangement  will  create  should  be  in 
ihe  hands  of  any  party  in  power.    In  these 
circmnstances,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  it 
is  a  most  impolitic  arrangement,  and  that 
its  operation  will  he  distressing  to  the  poor, 
I  will  oppose  the  Bill,  and  vote  for  the 
Amendment    of    the   hon.    Member   for 
Knaresborough;  and  in  any  future  stage 
of   the   measure,  when  a  division  takes 
place,  I  shall  most  certainly  vote  against  it. 
Mr.  YILLIERS  thought  there  might 
be  some  doubt  on  the  minds  of  many  whe- 
ther a  case  had  been  made  out  for  this 
measure;  but  he  was  ready,  for  himself, 
to  admit  that,  after  listening  to  the  debate 
of  that  evening,  and  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  were  most  violent  in  opposition 
to  it,  a  stronger  case  had  been  made  out 
than  he  was  prepared  for.    They  had  had 
four  speeches  that  evening  against  the  Bill 
— ^from  the  hon.  Gentlemen  the  Members 
for  Evesham,  Somersetshire,  Winchester, 
and  Finsbury;   and  he  thought  that  the 
first  question  any  person  who  had  listened 
to  those  speeches  would  ask  was,  *'  What 
would  these  men  have],?     What  is  it  they 
agree  upon,  or  what  would  they  recommend 
to  be  done  ?*'    These  Gentlemen  seemed 
io  differ  in  their  views  of  the  old  hiw  as 
much  as  in  regard  to  subsequent  measures; 
'they  differed  in  their  views  from  all  that 


had  been  suggested  by  others;  they  agreed 
only  upon  one  thing,  and  that  wks  th^ 
discontent  with  what  existed.     There  was 
something  the  matter,  according  to  all  oC 
them.      The  hon.   Member  for  Eveaham 
was  for  reverting  to  the  old  system.     He 
thought  the  local  administration  was  the 
best  that  could  exist,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not 
perfection;  and  he  went  further,  in  ordor 
to  show  the  House  the  very  hi^  optnioit 
he  had  of  the  working  population,  whoee 
virtues,  he  said,  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
rate.    The  words  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
on  this  point  were  so  extraordinary  that  he 
had  made  a  note  of  them.  ^He  said,  "  The 
labourers  of  this  country  have  a  higher 
spirit  of  nobiUty,  a  more  acute  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  than  those  who  are  ahove 
them;  and  there  is  among  them  a  hatred 
and  distaste  of  vices  which  they  almoei 
blush  to  name,  but  which  you  do  not  blnsh 
to  practise."    And  the  hon.   Gentlemaa 
said  they  ought  not  to  subject  such  m^ito 
hardships,  or  to  too  much  control,  for  they 
were  far  superior  to  themselves,  and  that 
the  more  they  gave  them  power  in  th«r 
own  hands,  the  more  would  they  show  that 
they  deserved  it.    Now,  he  only  wondered 
that,  entertaining  such  sentiments  of  the 
working  classes,  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
have  been  so  long  in  that  House,  and  yet 
had  never  brought  himself  to  give  one 
single  vote  that  might  extend  their  power, 
or  raise  their  influence.      But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  very  condemnatory  of  the 
Commissioners,    and    could    hardly   find 
words,  as  he  said,  to  express  his  views 
of  the  evils  of  the  system.    Then  the  hoo. 
Member  for  Somersetshire  was  a  very  in- 
teresting character  in  this  debate.     He 
was  one  of  that  class  who  always  had  great 
influence  in  the  House,  as  representing  the 
country  party,  and  he  was  among  the  moat 
constant  in  complaint  about  things  relating 
to  the  Poor  Law.  ["No,  no  !"]  Why,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  system,  and  he  had  come  forward 
on  the  present  occasion  and  stated  hia 
views.     [Mr.  Ferband:  He  always  sop- 
ported  it.]    The  hon.  Gentleman  had,  at 
least,  come  forward  and  stated  that  he  !«• 
quired  that  the  central  power  and  aothe- 
rity^  should  be  reconstructed;  he  wanted 
the  power  of  the  central  authority  to  be 
strengthened,  and  wished  to  clothe  then 
with  more  powers  than  they  now  had. 
Then  the  hon.  Member  for  Winchester  oh* 
jected  to  the  central  power,  and  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  enlightenment  and  in* 
teUigence  of  the  local  power*  and  to  audi 
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an  extent  that  be  said  wherever  the  local 
authorities  had  resisted  the  lav  of  the 
Commissioners,  there  had  been  an  enlight- 
ened sjstem  of  conduct.  ["No,  no!*']  He 
certainly  understood  the  hon.  Member  to 
say  that  where  such  had  been  the  case  the 
poor  had  no  reason  to  complain.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Finsbury  com- 
plained of  the  manner  in  which  the  poor 
were  treated  in  the  workhouse;  but  the 
hon.  Member  for  Winchester  had  another 
yiew  of  the  case,  and  spoke  with  indigna- 
tion of  men  getting  fat  in  the  workhouse, 
and  living  there  in  comparative  luxury, 
while  the  industrious  man  was  left  in  a 
state  of  starvation.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Finsbury  had  condemned  the  whole  system; 
and  he  introduced  a  contrast  between  the 
gaol  and  the  workhouse,  to  show  the  supe- 
riority of  the  former  to  the  latter.  He 
also  condemned  the  Commissioners  as  an 
unconstitutional  power,  and  longed  to  see 
the  Statute  of  Blizabeth  carried  out,  ex- 
pressing, at  the  same  time,  the  most  per- 
fect faith  in  the  excellency  of  local  control 
which  was  in  every  respect  to  be  preferred 
to  the  system  of  central  superintendence. 
Now,  he  held  in  his  hand  a  speech  deliver- 
ed by  the  hon.  Qentleman  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, which  certainly  did  not  exhibit 
the  same  amount  of  faith  in  the  system 
of  locat -iHithority.  He  said,  "It  was 
universally  known  in  this  country  that 
the  tyranny,  oppression,  and  cruelty  which 
had  specially  marked  the  local  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  were  found  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  boards  of  guardians."  On 
another  occasion  the  hon«  Qentleman  stated 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Poor  Man's 
Guardian  Society  would  operate  most  effec- 
tually by  directing  its  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  the  guardians  and  other  poor-law 
officers  administered  the  law,  rather  than 
to  the  principles  of  the  Poor  Law.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  was  very  angry  with  those 
who  imputed  ignorance  to  others  in  that 
House  with  reference  to  thin  subject.  Now 
he  (Mr.  Villiers)  would  be  the  last  to  bring 
such  a  charge  against  any  one  ;  but  when 
the  hon.  Member  wished  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  state  of  things  laid  down  in  the 
old  statutes,  he  thought  he  must  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  real  nature  of  those 
statutes.  He  found  statutes  of  the  most 
tyrannical  and  brutal  character  in  the  very 
days  to  which  he  referred.  For  example, 
if  a  man  was  detected  in  coming  back  to  a 
parish  after  being  removed,  he  was  for  the 
first  offence  to  be  flogged  as  a  vagrant;  for 
the  second  offence,  branded  on  the  forehead 
:irith  the  iron;  for  the  third,  sold  like  a 


slave;  for  the  fourth,  hung  as  a  felon. 
These  were  the  statutes  that  existed  for 
the  regulation  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
those  days  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  adverted.  He  did  not  charge  the  hon. 
Gentleman  with  ignorance;  but  he  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  told  them  that,  in  proportion 
as  they  had  departed  from  those  statutes, 
they  had  done  injury  to  the  poor.  In  all 
this  diversity  of  opinion  and  absence  of  any 
suggestion  of  a  plan  that  would  more  hu- 
manely administer  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
he  saw  a  reason  for  some  person  being  ap- 
pointed to  this  great  department  of  our 
social  economy  who  coula  answer  for  the 
mode  in  which  the  poor  were  actually  treat- 
ed in  this  country.  The  absence  from  that 
House  of  any  person  who  felt  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  line  of  conduct  pursued 
towards  the  poor,  led  to  many  things  being 
said  which  greatly  aggravated  the  impres- 
sion out  of  doors  that  the  poor  were  in- 
sufficiently relieved  or  cruelly  neglected. 
There  was  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain people  always  to  attack  those  in  au- 
thority if  they  could  do  it  with  impunity; 
and  he  believed  that  if  such  a  person  as  he 
had  referred  to  was  appointed,  and  ready 
to  meet  charges  in  that  House,  the  occu- 
pation of  many  of  such  Gentlemen  would 
be  gone.  He  was  not  surprised  that, 
among  those  who  opposed  this  Bill,  such 
Gentlemen  should  be  found.  By  its  suc- 
cess, the  way  in  which  they  obtained  noto- 
riety, and  the  easy  way  in  which  they 
achieved  popularity,  would  at  once  be  lost; 
for  the  instant  they  brought  forward  their 
charges  of  inhumanity  and  the  like,  there 
would  be  found  ready  some  one  clothed 
with  authority  to  give  the  unfounded 
charges  the  necessary  contradiction.  That 
was  one  reason  why  he  felt  disposed  to 
support  the  measure  before  the  House.  He 
thought  it  would  go  a  great  deal  towards 
removing  unnecessary  odium  from  the  pre- 
sent system.  Whether  the  measure  was 
the  best  that  could  be  devised,  he  could  not 
say;  but  he  thought  that  the  principle  of 
central  superintendence  *was  wise  and  be- 
neficial. The  mischief  at  present  was,  that 
this  central  power  was  isolated — that  it 
was  destitute  of  sufficient  authority;  but 
they  were  now  about  to  connect  it  with 
Parliament,  and  secure  for  it  that  respect 
which  to  a  great  extent  it  had  hitherto 
wanted.  He  considered  that  the  superin- 
tending power  had  succeeded  exceedingly 
well  in  this  country.  It  had  been  proved 
to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  late  sys- 
tem.   Great  difficulties  had  hem  encoun* 
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terdd.    They  had  effeoted  great  ohangea, 
and  there  never  was  a  Board  which  the 

?eople  had  more  reason  for  nudntaining. 
'here  never  was  a  time  when  the  people 
were  hotter  reconciled  to  it,  or  in  regard  to 
which  it  was  found  that  the  opposition 
given  to  it  was  groundless — ^its  usefulness 
had  heen  great,  and  it  had  proved  in  many 
cases  a  protection  to  the  poor.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Knaresborough  smiled,  with 
an  appearance  of  confidence,  as  if  he 
thought  himself  able  to  answer  that  state- 
ment. The  hon.  Member  might  attempt 
to  hold  him  up^  to  unpopularity  for  what 
he  now  said;  but  he  would  tell  him» 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  had  done, 
that  he  was  mistaken  if  he  thought  he 
oould  do  so;  he  completely  mistook  the 
people  of  this 'country  if  he  thought  he 
could  make  a  man  unpopular  in  their  eyes 
without  proving  his  assertions.  He  defied 
him  to  show  that  the  central  power  was 
not  a  great  advantage  to  the  poor  of  any 
locality.  A  superintending  power  like  this 
could  have  no  interest  in  being  harsh  to 
the  poor,  and  was  well  calculated  to  pro- 
tect them  when  oppressed.  He  said  that 
the  system  was  the  wisest  that  could  have 
been  adopted;  and  the  more  any  one  oon«* 
sidered  it,  the  more  convinced  he  would  be 
how  false  and  unfounded  were  the  state- 
ments which  had  been  made,  and  how 
groundless  was  the  charge  made  by  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  said  that 
those  who  had  administered  the  law  had 
perilled  the  law.  Ho  wished  to  know  what 
they  meant  ?  The  novelty  of  the  system 
was  in  its  administration,  and  in  the  great 
power  which  was  entrusted  to  those  who 
administered  it;  when  it  was  said  that  the 
law  had  been  attended  with  success,  it 
meant  that  the  administration  of  the  law 
had  been  successful.  That  House  had 
shrank  from  defining  the  mode  in  which 
the  poor  should  be  relieved;  the  law  did 
not  define  the  precise  mode:  that  was  left 
to  the  administrators.  Lord  Althorp  and 
the  framers  of  the  Act  said  that  the  law 
should  give  relief  to  the  destitute  and 
those  who  were  suffering  the  extremity  of 
want;  and  if  any  judgment  oould  be  formed 
of  the  intentions  of  those  who  prepared 
the  Act,  they  were,  that  the  law  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  should  be  administered 
with  great  economy  and  with  great  hu- 
manity, but  likewise  so  as  not  to  encou- 
rage idleness  amongst  the  poor;  and  they 
entrusted  the  Commissioners  with  the  su- 

Eerintendence  of  the  law.     That,  he  be- 
eved,  was  the  original  object  in  view* 
This  was  a  very  difficult  aad  ddicate  tnut, 


a  very  arduous  and  onerous  daty»  thva 
trusted  to  the  Conmiissioners  in  1834. 
They  found  great  laxity  and  irregularity 
in  the  old  mode  of  administration,  and 
though,  as  it  miffht  be  expected,  th*^ 
however  sucoessfia  they  might  be,  there 
would  be  great  complaints  made,  yet  there 
was  not  one  single  complaint  that  was  to 
be  traced  to  the  central  power.  When 
hon.  Gentlemen  talked  of  Uie  principle  of 
the  law,  they  did  not  know  what  thcj 
talked  about.  Lord  Althorp  had  said  what 
the  Commissioners'  duties  were;  and  let 
hon.  Gentlemen  hear  how  the  actnal  and 
practical  change  of  the  system  was  eft- 
trusted  to  their  discretion  by  Lord  Al* 
thorp.  What  was  the  first  thing  }  Thej 
were  to  abolish  the  allowanoe  syBtem 
wherever  they  found  it.  Next,  they  were 
to  deprive  the  magistrates  of  the  power  of 
giving  out-door  r&ef.  Next,  to  alter  tho 
constitution  of  vestries — ^to  idter  the  ad-> 
ministration  of  the  law  of  settlement  and 
the  law  of  bastardy;  and  they  were  to  aot 
by  so  many  local  municipalities,  to  oonsaU 
and  conciliate  them,  to  ask  their  <^iiiiea* 
and  to  do  nothing  independent  of  them.  No* 
thing  could  be  more  difficult — ^no  du^  ooold 
be  more  arduous  than  he  imposed  i^kms 
the  board  of  Poor  Law  Commissioiieffe. 
He  direected  them  to  get  rid  of  the  old 
system,  with  all  its  evils;  and  the  greeteet 
success  was  said  already  to  have  attended 
the  change;  people  talked  of  the  vast  im- 
provements under  the  new  law,  and  yet 
most  inconsistently  reflected  upon  the  Coos* 
missioners — ^the  whole  suoceas  attending 
the  law  resulting  from  the  fulfilment  of 
their  part  of  the  task.  But  it  waa  one 
of  the  consequences  of  their  being  en* 
trusted  with  a  large  discretion,  withoni 
sufficient  authority  to  enforce  it:  emy* 
body  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  eri* 
ticise  it,  and  what  they  did  waa  thought 
wrong.  Whilst  one  set  of  pereons  thooght 
they  were  too  severe,  others  thought  they 
were  not  severe  enough;  whilstone  party  said 
that  relief  should  be  given  by  eramming  all 
the  poor  into  workhouses — Uiat  the  work* 
house  test  should  be  carried  out  in  all  porta 
of  the  country — and  that  the  Oonunisaiooera 
had  failed  through  not  rigorously  enforeing 
that  mode  of  giving  relief:  another  party 
said  they  ought  not  to  put  men  into  the 
workhouse  at  aU.  The  hon.  Membere  for 
Finsbury  and  for  Winchester  said  that  the 
money  of  the  ratepayers  should  bo  given 
to  the  poor  at  their  own  houaee,  and  thai 
they  should  be   given  what  they  asked. 

tMr.  B.  EscoTT :    I  never  said  lo.]    The 
ton.  Member  objected  to  a^j  tait  biiiy 
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applied  to  ihem.    He  (Mr.  Villiers)  only 
referred  to  what  the  hon.  Member  said ; 
he  did  not  know  what  he  meant.     He  (Mr. 
Villiers)    said,  as  the   hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bath  had  said,  that  a  Tery 
large  class  of  the  industrious  poor  in  this 
country  were  deeply  interested  in  having 
some  test  applied  to  persons  seeking  relief. 
The  poor  themselves  spoke  with  disgust  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Poor  Law  had 
been  administered.     They  used  to  say  that 
there  could  be  no  help  for  them  unless  they 
went  on  the  parish — ^that  no  relief  would 
be  given  to  them  unless  they  married  early 
and  had  large  families;  and  though  it  might 
seem  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Winchester 
and  others  were  taking  the  part  of  the 
poor,  they  were,  in  fact,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bath  had  said,  taking 
the  part  of  the  idle  and  the  vagabonds  and 
those  who  would  not  work,  and  who  said 
they  ought  to  have  relief  whenever  they 
asked  it.     He  referred  to  the  state  of  the 
country  when  Lord  Althorp  introduced  the 
Bill  of  1834,  when  the  poor  had  become 
absolutely  demoralised,  especially  during 
the  last  fifty  years.     The  Commissioners 
were  required  to  introduce  the  system  gra* 
dually,  to  economise  the  funds  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  to  correct  all  the  abuses  which 
existed  under  the  old  system  without  de- 
feating the  great  object  of  the  Poor  Law ; 
and  Lord  Althorp  appointed  men  who,  he 
thought,  would  act  in  that  way  cautiously 
and  wisely;  and  he  believed  that  they  had 
carried  out  his  views.     They  did  proceed 
cautiously,  yet  they  stirred  up'  a  host  of 
enemies.  It  was  on  this  account  that  there 
was  a  division  between  them  and  their  Se- 
cretary.    It  was  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  new  system   should  be  carried  into 
effect :  they  disagreed  on  this  point ;  and 
that  was  the  history  of  that  dispute  about 
which  so  much  had  been  heard,  and  which, 
it  was  said,  had  thrown  so  much  discredit 
upon  the  Commissioners.     He  wanted  to 
have  the  truth  known  on  this  matter.  Lord 
Althorp  had   appointed  men  as  Commis* 
sioners  whom  he  thought  discreet  and  pru- 
dent, and  in  a  very  short  time  after,  dif- 
ferences occurred  between  them  and  their 
Secretary.     It  had  been  said  that  no  dif- 
ference had  existed  between  the  first  Com- 
missioners,   Mr.    Frankland    Lewis,   Mr. 
Lefevre,  and  Mr.  NichoUs,  and  their  Secre- 
tary; but  he  asserted  that  the  same  differ- 
ence had  existed  with  the  preceding  Com- 
missioners as  with  the  last.     An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  show  that  Mr.  Chadwick 
had  not  had  any  difference  with  the  pre- 
ceding Commiflsioners,     He  had  seen  it 


stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  discontinued 
actmg  at  the  Board  in  1841.     This  was 
not  the  fact.     The  present  Commissioners 
found  a  system  in  the  office  when  they  sue- 
ceeded  to  it,  which  did  not  admit  of  the 
Secretary  being  present  at  the  time  they 
were  debating  questions.  He  (Mr.  Villiers) 
had  'stopped  the  hon.  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth when  he  entered  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject,  and  stated  that  it  was    in 
1841   that  Mr.  Chadwick  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  Board  when  engaged  in 
business.     It  was  when  Mr.   Frankland 
Lewis,  Mr,  Lefevre,  and  Mr.  Nicholls  were 
the  Commissioners,  that  thev  found  that 
Mr.  Chadwick  recommended  a   different 
system   of  administering  that  law — that 
which  was  called  a  stem  administration  of 
the  law,  as   opposed  to  one  which  was 
less  stem,  or  less  sudden;  and  they  consi- 
dered that  it  was  not  necessary  that  he 
should  be  present  at  the  Board;  and  they 
took  a  legal  opinion  upon  the  subject,  and 
dispensed  with  his  attendance,  not  deter- 
mining this  themselves  under  the  statute, 
but  acting  upon  a  legal  opinion.     The 
difference  between  them  was  this :  they 
thought  they  ought  to  carry  out  the  mea- 
sure cautiously  and  leniently;  but  the  Se- 
cretary was  of  a  different  opinion:  that 
was  the  real  difference  between  them;  and 
from  that  time  to  this,  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Chadwick,  had  been  at  variance  with  the 
Commissioners,  and  had  done  everything 
in  his  power,  directly  and  indirectly,  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  Commissioners, 
and  to  discredit  them.     And  what  was  the 
ground  for  this  ?     The  Commissioners  did 
not  despise  or  underrate  the  talents  of  Mr. 
Chadwick,  whom  all  the  world  knew  to  be 
very  able,  and  very  laborious;  but  every 
able  and  industrious  gentleman  might  not 
have  good  judgment;  and  this  was  the 
ground  upon  which   they  differed.     Mr. 
Chadwick  had  lately  been  making  attempts 
to  bring  the  Commissioners  into  disrepute 
before  Committees  of  that  House.    But  he 
had  not  established  by  anything  deserving 
the  name  of  proof,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Commissioners  had  been  illegal  or  irr 
regular,  or  that  they  had  had  any  object 
in  their  business  but  the  public  benefit  and 
convenience.    He  had  watched  this  debate, 
and  had  listened  to  everything  that  had 
been   said  of  them;   and  even  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire,  in  his  most  intel- 
ligent speech,  had  not  brought  forward 
anything  inculpatory  of  the  Commission- 
ers.    Upon  comparatively  trifling  matters, 
he  differed  with  them.     They  might  have 
erred  in  judgment,  but  he  had  not  been 
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able  to  find  anything  done  l>j  them,  in 
which  thej  had  not  complied  with  the  pro- 
yisions,  of  the  Act  of  rarliament.  They 
had  consulted  the  highest  legal  authority, 
the  Crown  lawyers  of  two  Governments, 
who  had  given  their  sanction  to  every- 
thing they  had  done.  The  Commissioners 
had,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  great  num- 
ber of  enemies  of  various  kinds :  they  must 
have.  There  were  some  among  those  who 
hated  the  law  altogether,  and,  of  course, 
the  Commissioners  with  it;  there  were 
those  also,  who,  appt^ving  the  law,  would 
administer  it  differently.  To  both  classes 
of  enemies,  the  Andover  affair  was  a  god- 
send. It  was  impossible  now  to  discuss 
this  question,  without  a  reference  to  that 
subject.  A  great  impression  had  been 
made  in  the  county  by  the  disgraceful  dis- 
closures at  Andover;  and  all  this  inhu- 
manity had  been  supposed  to  be  imputable 
to  the  Commissioners  in  London.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfounded  and  false;  it  was 
utterly  false.  He  said,  and  he  hoped  it 
would  go  forth  that  he  said — ^most  dis- 
tinctly and  unequivocally — that, 'with  respect 
to  all  the  disgraceful  proceedings  in  the 
workhouse  at  Andover,  there  was  not  one 
tittle  of  evidence  to  show  that  those  pro- 
ceedings were  the  fault  of  the  Condmis- 
sioners.  They  were  the  fault  of  anybody 
but  the  Commissioners.  They  had  done 
all  they  could;  and  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  Commissioners,  but  owing  to  the  dis- 
regard by  the  local  guardians  of  the  rules 
which  the  Commissioners  had  issued.  He 
asked  any  Gentleman  who  was  upon  the 
Committee,  whether  the  disgraceful  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Andover  workhouse  could 
be  charged  to  the  Commissioners?  He 
said  not.  The  hon.  Member  for  Wey- 
mouth had  said,  that  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
Andover  union  had  created  a  public  feeling 
— that  he  had  created  a  public  feeling. 
He  create  a  public  feeling!  The  hon. 
Member  might  call  a  public  feeling,  a 
most  false  and  unfounded  impression  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  he  might  have  contributed  to  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  extraordinary  position  of  public 
afrairs  last  year.  No  care  was  taken  in  the 
appointment  of  that  Committee;  and  those 
who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  law,  were 
united  in  the  same  inquiry  with  those 
who  only  wanted  to  assail  the  Comrois- 
sioners;  and  the  House  could  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  conduct  of  that  Committee. 
The  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  was  con- 
ducted was  peculiar  and  unusual  in  that 
House :  there  had  been  nothing  like  it. 
Although  the  House  had  made  the  Com- 


mittee a  Select  Committee,  what  was  tbeir 
first  step  ?  To  open  the  door  to  the  pub- 
lic. That  attempt  had  been  made  before 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Poor  Law  in 
1837  and  1838.  If  the  pubHc  were  ad- 
mitted  to  the  Committee,  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  most  unfair  and  garbled  reports 
being  published,  for  the  newspapers  could 
not  publish  all  the  evidence.  If  he  was  right* 
ly  informed,  the  matter  was  discussed  before 
the  Committee,  who  were  told  the  manner 
in  which  the  Committee  of  1837  had  acted. 
In  that  case  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  come  to  the  House  and  stated 
that  a  desire  had  been  expressed  in  tbe 
Committee  to  admit  the  public,  and  asked 
the  Speaker  what  course  they  should  take 
under  the  circumstances  ?  The  direction 
to  the  Chairman  was  that  if  he  thought  it 
proper  to  admit  the  public,  that  he  shonld 
repoi*t  the  evidence  de  die  in  diem  to  tbe 
House.  That  evidence,  therefore,  did  not 
go  forth  to  the  public  without  authority. 
There  was  a  Gentleman  in  that  Conunittee 
connected  with  the  gp*eat  leading  journal — 
Mr.  Walter;  and  Mr.  Daniel  WhitUe  Har- 
vey,  also  a  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  was 
likewise  upon  that  Committee.  Both  those 
Gentlemen  were  most  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  Poor  Law,  and  both  were  anjdoua 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
should  be  published.  But  what  was  said  f 
*'  We  do  not  want  anything  unfur,  we 
want  the  proceedings  to  be  public;  hot  let 
the  House  and  the  public  both  have  tbe 
evidence  before  them — let  there  be  no 
partial  reporting ;"  and  they  assented  di- 
rectly to  the  direction  of  the  Speaker. 
But  what  did  the  Andover  Committee  do  f 
Why,  they  did  not  report  to  the  House; 
but  they  did  let  partial  reports  of  the  evi- 
dence  go  forth  to  the  public.  They  refiiscd 
to  let  the  House  have  an  official  account  of 
what  took  place  in  the  Committee. 

Mr.  WAKLEY:  I  moved  in  this 
House  that  the  evidence  should  be  re- 
ported de  die  in  diem;  and  the  House  re* 
jected  the  Motion. 

Mr.  VILLIERS  was  bound  to  bdieve 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  statement;  hat  he 
certainly  was  told  that  there  was  a  disia- 
clinatiou  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to 
have  the  evidence  reported  from  day  to 
day  to  the  House. 

Mr.  WAKLEY:  No. 

Mu.  VILLIERS :  It  appeared,  bow. 
ever,  that  the  evidence  was  not  ofidaQj 
or  fully  reported  to  the  Hoose  while  the 
Committee  was  public— and  it  did  not 
make  the  impropriety  less.  The  Commit- 
tee allowed  partial  reports  to  go  foitb  to 
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ihe  public;  they  allowed  personal  matten 
to  be  inquired  into,  and  partial  reports 
to  be  made  of  the  inquiry,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  made  no  report  thereof  to 
the  House.  When  a  Committee  was  a 
Select  Committee,  the  Parliamentary  ob- 
serrance  was  to  report  the  evidence  to  the 
House,  and  not  make  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance public. 

Mb.  DISRAELI :  It  was  not  a  Secret 
Committee.  The  subject  had  been  con- 
sidered this  year. 

Mr.  VILLIERS  knew  that  the  subject 
had  been  considered  this  year ;  but  there 
was  not  that  difference  between  a  Select 
Committee  and  a  Secret  Committee  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  imagine. 
The  difference  was  this :  a  Select  Commit- 
tee had  a  right  to  exclude  strangers,  but 
not  Members;  whereas  a  Secret  Committee 
had  a  right  to  exclude  Members ;  but  if 
the  Committee  saw  reason  for  admitting 
the  public,  they  were  then  bound  to  ask 
leave  of  the  House.  That  was  the  invari- 
able practice.  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  course  permitted  by  the  Andover 
Union  Committee  to  be  pursued  with  re- 
spect to  their  inquiry  ?  The  evidence  was 
partially  reported ;  a  false  impression  was 
made  on  the  public  mind ;  and  certain 
people  were  daily  calling  for  the  dismissal 
of  the  Commissioners,  founding  their  rea- 
sons on  the  partial  evidence  so  pub- 
lished. He  had  heard  a  Member  of 
the  House  state,  that  when  he  looked  at 
the  reports  of  the  evidence  in  the  news- 
papers from  day  to  day,  and  compared 
those  statements  with  the  official  evidence, 
he  could  hardly  recog^se  it  as  the  same. 
Why,  it  was  impossible  for  the  reporters 
of  newspapers  to  give  a  perfect  account  of 
what  was  stated  in  the  Committee ;  they 
could  but  give  a  partial  report.  But  when 
charges  of  all  sorts  of  offences  were  made 
against  public  men,  and  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Andover  union,  all  sorts  of 
private  affairs  were  inquired  into,  he  con- 
tended that  the  Committee  ought  either  to 
have  made  an  official  report,  or  to  have 
concluded  the  inquiry  with  closed  doors. 
He  remembered  hearing  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe)  express 
his  extreme  regret  that  he  had  not  attended 
more  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Andover 
Union  Committee,  and  declare  that  if  he 
had,  he  never  should  have  allowed  these 
charges  to  have  been  entered  into  with 
the  Committee-door  open,  without  either 
the  evidence  being  reported  to  the  House, 
or  the  parties  inculpated  being  present. 
He  (Mr*  YillierB)  mentioned  this  m  order 


that  the  public  might  know  what  the 
real  character  of  the  Committee  was^ 
and  what  its  animus  was;  and  when  he 
considered  this,  he  was  not  at  all  surprised 
at  hearing  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Rus- 
sell) say,  that  the  change  which  he  now 
proposed  to  make  in  the  law  was  not  in 
consequence  of  anything  which  had  tran- 
spired through  the  investigation  instituted 
by  the  Andover  Union  Committee,  but 
was  entirely  owing  to  his  own  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  the  change.  He  (Mr. 
Villiers)  knew  not  why  the  hon.  Member 
for  Weymouth  (Mr.  Christie)  was  not  in 
his  place ;  and  having  referred  so  distinctly 
to  the  Andover  Committee  himself,  he 
ought  to  have  been  present  now.  If  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  present,  he  (Mr. 
Villiers)  should  have  taken  leave  to  remark 
upon  the  course  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
pursued  in  that  Committee,  especially  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  claimed  credit  with 
the  country  for  what  had  resulted  from  his 
efforts.  The  manner,  however,  in  which 
that  hon.  Gentleman  had  examined  the 
witnesses  before  the  Committee  was,  not  at 
all  becoming.  He  (Mr.  Villiers)  knew  that 
some  hon.  Members  who  went  into  the 
Committee-room,  had  declared  that  they 
never  saw  anything  more  insulting  and 
offensive  than  the  hon.  Member's  manner 
was  to  persons  who  were  his  seniors  in 
age,  if  not  his  superiors  in  everything  else. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  must  make  a  large 
claim  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  if 
he  expected  to  have  merit  awarded  to  him 
in  this  matter.  In  further  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  inquiry  was  con- 
ducted in  this  Conunittee,  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  did  not  scruple  to  inquire  into  the 
private  affairs  of  the  witnesses,  one  of 
whom  had  formerly  held  the  office  of  Poor 
Law  Commissioner.  So  much  so  was  this 
practice  pursued,  that  the  Committee-room 
was  constantly  cleared  in  consequence  of 
the  impropriety  of  the  questions  that  he 
put.  A  constant  excitement  was  kept  up 
from  the  spirit  of  those  questions,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  witnesses  conducted 
themselves  under  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
examination.  How  was  it  possible,  under 
these  circumstances,  for  the  evidence  to  be 
fair,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  produced, 
when  they  could  hardly  trust  to  what  the 
witnesses  said  ?  They  were  under  the  in* 
fiuence  of  fear,  and  everything  was  done 
to  terrify  them.  Men  who  were  ready  to 
come  forward,  actually  shrank  from  doing 
so,  because  they  dreaded  being  examined 
before  such  a  Committee.  The  hon. 
Member   for  Shrewsbury  (Mr«  Disraeli) 
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asked  last  night  witli  great  triamp1i»  how 
it  was  that  the  Secretary  to  the   Poor 
Law   CommisBioners  was  not  dismissed  ? 
How  was  it  that  the  man  who  was  de- 
nounced in  that  Committee  as  a  dangerous 
and  unscrupulous  suhordinate  in  the  estab- 
lishment in  which  he  was  found,  was  not 
instantly  dismissed  ?  Why,  how  soon  would 
there  have  been  an  inquiry  on  the  subject 
of  his  dismissal  —  how  soon  would  there 
have  been  another  Andoyer  Committee,  or, 
what  would  be  the  same  thing,  a  Somerset 
House  Committee!     The  House  had  al- 
ready virtually  deprived  the  Commissioners 
of  the  power  of  dismissing  any  one,  having, 
by  the  inquiry  instituted  before  the  An- 
dover  Union  Committee,  treated  them  as 
subordinates  to  Mr.  Chadwick.     Had  the 
Commissioners  dismissed  that  gentleman, 
he  (Mr.  Yilliers)  did  not  believe  that  the 
month  of  August  would  have  come  before 
they  would  have  had  a  Committee  td  in- 
quire into  it.     And  when,  after  that  in- 
quiry, no  single  thing  had  been  brought 
home   to   the   Commissioners  that  could 
show  them  to  have  been  the  cause  of  mis- 
chief in  the  particular  union  of  Andover, 
it  had  been  possible,  by  every  unfair  means, 
to  excite  such  a  prejudice  against  them, 
might  he  not  fairly  assume  that  the  same 
feeling  would  have  been  embarked  in  any 
other  inquiry,  even  though  no  blame  might 
attach  to  their  conduct,  any  more  than  in 
the  case  of  the  Andover  union  ?    The  hon. 
Member  for  Shrewsbury  did  not  seem  to 
go  into  the  subject  of  the  Committee  last 
night  *with  any  satisfaction  to  himself;  he 
rather  apologized  to  the  House  for  having 
anything  to  do  with  such  a  Committee, 
than  gloria  in  the  report.    The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman occupied  the  greater  part  of  his 
speech  in  a  manner  different  to  that  in 
which  most  other  hon.  Members  had  done; 
he  spoke  on  the  subject  before  the  House; 
and  it  was  not  till  he  came  to  the  close  of 
his  speech  that  he  alluded  to  the  Andover 
Committee;   and  he  then  remarked,  that 
he  should  have  said  nothing  upon  the  sub- 
ject if  an  hon.  Friend  had  not  put  into  his 
hand  a  copy  of  his  own  resolution.     Now, 
the  House  all  knew  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's attendance  on  the  Committee  was 
very  little.     [Mr.  Disraeli  :   I  was  on  a 
Railroad  Committee.]     The  hon.  Gentle- 
man might  have  been  on  a  Railroad  Com- 
mittee; but  that  only  showed  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  engaged  elsewhere.    They 
all  knew  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  in  a 
state  of  excitement  during  the  whole  year; 
his  mind  was  occupied  with  other  things; 
he  wan  not  indifferent  to  the  conduct  of 


the  late  Government;  but,  withoat  inqnir^ 
ing  minutely  into  the  cause  of  his  abeenee 
from  the  Committee,  the  fact  was,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  attend  till  tlia 
eleventh  hour,  and  then  he  came  down  to 
the  Committee-room,  he  (Mr.  YillierB)  knew 
not  in  what  humour,  prepared  a  reeolntioo, 
not  with  very  great  gravity — "  not  "—to 
quote  the  expression  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man himself — **  not  with  sufficient  thought, 
but  in  a  moment  of  excitement,"  in  which 
he  declared  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
Commissioners  in  dismissing  Mr.  Parker 
and  Mr.  Day  were  irregular  and  arbitrmnr, 
and  against  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
under  which  they  were  appointed.     This 
resolution  he  proposed  in  the  Committee, 
and  it  was  carried.    Now,  he  (Mr.  ViUiers) 
was  sure  that  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  were 
to  apply  his  mind  for  three  minutes  to  the 
subject,  he  would  see  that  he  was  not  jus- 
tified in  proposing  that  resoluUon.     This 
Andover-union  concern  had  been  nuuie  of 
great  importance;  but  he  must  again  re> 
mind  the  House,  that  no  blame  whatever 
was  attached  by  the  report  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  the  Commissioners  as  to  what  had 
taken  place  at  Andover.     It  was  proved 
before  the  Committee  that  Mr.  Parker  had 
that  very  year  reported  to  the  Commia- 
sioners  that  the  Andover  union  was  going 
on  favourably.     Now,  the  Commissioners 
could  not  be  everywhere;  they  must  re- 
ceive reports  from  the  assistant  commis- 
sioners, who  were  their  eyes  and  their  ears, 
and  the  Commissioners  were  bound  to  tmat 
them.     But  Mr.  Parker  reported  that  the 
union  was  going  on  favourably.     He  (Mr. 
Villiers)  had  never  heard  that  fact  bdore 
it  was  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge,  (Mr.  M.  Sutton)  in  the  eouree 
of  the  present  debate.     He  was  perfeetly 
startled  on  hearing  it,  and  he  immediateiy 
went  up  stairs  and  there  found  it.     He 
could  not  believe  that  these  Commissioners, 
who  were  so  blamed  for  the  state  of  the 
Andover  imion,  and  for  having  dismissed 
two  of  t^cu"  assistant  commissioners  with* 
out  reason,  had  received  from  one  of  thooe 
individuals  such  a  report,  and  that  it  had 
been  laid  before  them  the  very  year  in 
which  the  Committee  passed  the  resolution 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Shrewsbarr.    Bat 
on  searching  the  evidence,  he  (Mr.  VU* 
Iters)  saw  something  more  striking— some- 
thing that  would  astonish  the  House ;  ho 
found  that  that  very  fact  was  brought  be- 
fore the  Committee  in  the  shape  of  a  reso- 
lution by  one  hon.  Member  who  Mt  thaA 
he  was  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals that  had  been  impogned^  aad  thai 
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h«  wu  bound  to  act  jxm&j.  The  Commit* 
tee  were  making  in  their  report  a  state* 
ment  of  what  had  been  done  respecting  the 
AndoTor  union,  and  showing  how  fully  the 
Comnussioners  were  made  aware  of  the 
state  of  that  union;  and  he  (Mr.  Yilliers) 
found  that  it  was  proposed  to  insert  a  clause 
in  the  report,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Parker 
reported  the  state  of  the  union  to  be  that 
it  was  going  on  well.  But  would  the  House 
belieTe  that  the  insertion  of  that  fact — ^for 
it  was  not  an  opinion — ^was  rejected  by  the 
Committee  9  A  fact,  the  most  important 
of  all,  when  inquiring  into  the  conauct  of 
the  Commissioners,  was  struck  out  of  the 
report.  The  hon.  Member  for  Andover 
(Mr.  Etwall),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Shafikesbury,  though  both  of  them  were 
most  strongly  against  the  Commissioners, 
yet  ihey  could  not  rote  against  the  fact 
and  the  truth;  they  knew  what  was  their 
duty,  and  the  trust  which  was  reposed  in 
them  by  the  House;  and  when  the  fact  was 
made  known  to  them,  they  voted  that  it 
should  be  inserted  in  the  report,  and  that 
the  House  should  be  informed  that  the 
assistant  commissioner  had  reported  to 
the  Commissioners  that  the  Andoyer 
union  was  going  on  favourably,  notwith- 
standing the  state  it  was  in.  He  pre- 
sumed it  was  in  consequence  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  the  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  having  heard  that  Mr.  Parker 
had  reported  that  the  Andover  union  was 
going  on  favourably,  and  finding  so  much 
public  interest  excited  in  regard  to  that 
union,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  Commissioners,  in  which  he 
stated,  that  looking  at  the  facts  as  they 
eame  before  him,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  then  state  of  the  union  must  be  owing 
to  neglect  and  want  of  due  attention  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Pariier,  the  assistant 
commissioner.  Now,  the  Commissioners 
not  being  themselves  in  possession  of  the 
knowledge  as  to  the  real  state  of  theimion, 
and  receiving  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  one 
of  their  assistant  commissioners  in  relation 
to  the  state  of  that  union,  were  they  not 
justified  in  regardiug  it  as  almost  a  direc- 
tion to  them  that  they  must  institute  an 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  which  that  assist- 
ant commissioner  had  pursued  ?  Suppose 
the  Commissioners  had  taken  no  notice  of 
the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
suppose  some  six  months  afterwards  some 
other  case  of  complaint  should  have  arisen 
in  some  other  union^  in  which  the  Com- 


missioners felt  it  their  duty  to  institute  an 
inquiry  and  dismiss  some  other  assistant 
commissioners  —  what  sort  of  case,  he 
begged  to  ask,  would  then  have  been  made 
out  against  the  Commissioners,  if  it  should 
appear  that  in  a  case  where  the  Secretary 
of  State  had  written  a  letter  complaining 
of  the  conduct  of  one  of  their  assistant 
commissioners,  ihey  had  altogether  neg- 
lected to  institute  any  sort  of  inquiry  or 
take  any  steps  to  dismiss  the  party  against 
whom  the  complaint  was  made  ?  He  did 
not  wish  to  say  anything  against  Mr. 
Parker.  He  had  not  the  honour  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  he  did  not  know  him  by 
sight ;  but  Mr.  Parker  had  brought  his 
case  before  Parliament;  it  was  not  the  act 
of  the  Commissioners;  and,  when  so  much 
censure  had  been  passed,  he  was  bound  to 
look  at  the  question  as  a  public  matter, 
and  to  see  if  the  Commissioners  had  acted 
with  severity.  He  regretted  that  any  gen- 
tleman enjoying  station  and  reputation 
should  lose  a  situation  ;  yet  he  could  not 
but  look  at  the  situation  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. They  were  blamed  for  the  neg- 
lect; and  he  could  not  see  what  middle 
course  they  could  have  taken.  When  they 
were  blamed  for  not  stating  the  reason  of 
his  dismissal,  he  must  remind  the  House 
that  Mr.  Parker  had  been  advised,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  resign.  The  course 
which  he  ought  to  have  taken,  if  he  meant 
to  bring  his  case  before  Parliament,  was  to 
have  refused  to  resign :  that  he  was  asked 
to  resign  was  out  of  consideration  to  him  ; 
but  if  he  meant  to  bring  the  case  before  Par- 
liament he  had  been  ill-advised — ^he  ought 
not  to  have  resigned,  and  then  he  would 
have  called  upon  the  Commissioners  to 
record  their  reasons;  for  the  statute  did  not 
require  the  Commissioners'  reasons  to  be 
recorded  when  they  received  a  resignation. 
Therefore  he  said,  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Shrewsbury's  resolution  was  not  right 
in  form  or  substance.  With  regard  to  the 
other  assistant  commissioner,  he  did  not 
know  much  of  the  case;  but  he  was  in  the 
House  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Dorsetshire  alluded  to  it  at 
an  early  part  of  the  Session,  and  he  cer- 
tainly understood  him  to  say  that  it  was 
npon  his  recommendation  the  Commission- 
ers had  dismissed  Mr.  Day.  If  he  were 
mistaken  in  that,  of  course  he  could  make 
no  point  of  it;  but  if  a  Secretary  of  State 
saw  reason  to  dismiss  an  assistant  commis- 
sioner, he  did  not  see  that  blame  was  te 
be  passed  on  the  Commissioners.  He  could 
not  see  anything  in  their  conduct  which 
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Tas  irregular,  or  against  the  proriuoofl  of 
the  Act.  With  respect  to  the  Andorer 
iinioo,  atl  agreed  that  there  had  been  neg- 
lect; and  he  must  remind  the  House  that 
the  nohle  Lord  the  Chairman  of  that  Com- 
mittee (Lord  Courtenaj],  whose  character 
for  impartiality  had  been  praised  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Poor  Law,  when  he  saw 
tlie  resolutioiiB,  would  not  consent  to  vote 
that  to  be  illegal  which  was  not  illegal,  or 
to  declare  that  to   be  a  fact  which  was 

E roved  to  be  otherwise ;  and,  strongly  as 
e  was  opposed  to  the  Cotnmissioners,  he 
would  not  Tote.  He  would  not  support 
that  resolution  which  condemned  the  Com- 
missioners. Looking,  then,  at  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  Committee,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  say,  "  This  shall  be  no  guide  to 
me;  I  must  look  to  the  results  of  experi- 
ence, and  I  cannot  rely  upon  anything  so 
queHtionahle  as  the  report  of  this  Commit- 
tee." He  thought  this  was  sufficient  an- 
swer to  the  charges  brought  against  him 
for  not  attaching  sufficient  importance  to 
that  inquiry.  He  would  no  longer  occupy 
the  House.  He  thought  he  had  shown 
sufficient  reasons  for  having  a  Poor  Law 
Commissioner  in  the  House;  he  thought 
be  had  shown  that  the  Central  Commission 
had  generally  answered  its  purpose;  there 
nerer  was  a  time  when  the  people  were 
more  reconciled  to  the  Poor  Law  than  now, 
and  especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  in- 
Tolved  a  central  independent  and  control- 
ling authority,  which  was  the  control  that 
was  the  best  protection  against  local  abuse, 
and  local  tyranny,  and  which  it  would  be 
unwise  to  deprive  the  poor  of.  He  had  re- 
cently served  on  a  Committee  connected 
with  the  Poor  Law  for  three  months;  be- 
fore them  every  kind  of  evidence  had  been 
given,  and  not  a  word  had  been  breathed 
ftgainst  the  Commissioners  or  a  Commis- 
sion; it  was  rather  approved  of  tJian  com- 
plained agunst.  But  what  had  come  out 
in  evidence  was,  that  great  inconvenience 
had  arisen  from  yielding  to  a  mischieTons 
cry  agunst  the  assistant  commissioners, 
just  before  the  last  general  election,  when 
they  had  been  reduced  from  eighteen  to 
nine.  That  was  done  in  tbe  year  1841, 
juBt  before  a  general  election;  ftnd  all  tite 
evidence  showed  that  itprovH  ''~**'-3ogh 
it  was  thought  to  be  popu'  it 

was   the  cause  of  great  i. 

He  therefore  was  perfectl  > 

measure  which  would  gir< 
strength,  and  establish  i 
tern  erf  sup-  ■  "i 


which  had  existed  for  thirteen  or  fonrteco 
years,  and  had  been  found  most  naefoL 
With  respect  to  tbe  Commissioners,  tb«y 
had  come  through  a  severe  ordeal;  he  dU 
not  in  the  least  deny  that  they  had  eooi- 
mitted  errors,  or  that  they  had  erred  in 
judgment;  but  that  they  had  acted  cor- 
ruptly or  with  inhumanity,  or  had  done 
anything  which  the  House  ought  not  to 
have  expected  from  any  other  Commitalop- 
ers,  he  did  distinctly  deny.  He  did  not 
think  the  proposed  change  would  be  other- 
wise than  useful,  as  showing  that  the 
House  was  satisfied  with  the  wtnking  of  tbe 
Comnussion,  and  was  willing  to  give  tbe 
Commissioners  every  facility  to  make  tbeir 

Sstem  and  their  conduct  uodenrtood  by 
e  public,  and  to  vindicate  tfaemselvea 
against  unjust  aspersion,  and  thus  to  re- 
concile the  public  to  a  well-r^ulated  aya- 
tem  of  superibr  or  central  control. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  that  tbe  boo. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Somersetsbire 
(Mr.  Miles)  had  stated  truly  that,  if  tUs 
debate  had  been  confined  to  die  subject  be- 
fore the  House,  it  would  have  occupied 
only  a  few  hours  instead  of  several  nigtits; 
and  he  might  add  that  if  it  had  been  re- 
stricted to  arguments  in  favonr  of  the  KU. 
they  might  have  been  retnmed  as  "  none.'* 
They  had  beard  the  abuses  of  tbe  old  law 
exposed  at  as  great  length  as  in  the  y««r 
1834;  they  had  heard  the  ccwduot  at  tbe 
Andover  Committee  criticised  to  an  extent 
for  which  no  Gentleman  in  that  House  conld 
have  been  prepared;  they  hod  heard  tbe 
conduct  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Knaresborough  (Mr.  Fen»nd)  criticiaad  at 
equal  length;  in  short,  every  passible  nb- 
ject  had  been  brought  under  discaaaioa; 
but,  as  for  the  merits  of  the  Bill  itself,  they 
had  heard  hardly  anything.  The  bon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  bad  de- 
voted two  sentences  and  a  quarter  to  the 
Bill  itself;  in  those  sentences  he  had  de- 
fended it,  and  had  defended  it  by  an  argn- 
ment  which,  to  his  (Lord  J.  Manners)  tnind. 
was  as  great  an  accusation  against  the  BiB 
as  could  be  brought.  Although,  tberafbte, 
he  had  ample  temptation  to  enter  inle 
the  general  discussion  of  the  Poor  Law, 
he  thought  it  would  be  mora  beouning  bis 
duty  *'  — '**  this  tempting  oppoftanity; 
and  '  itf-nt  himself  witb  saying 

tba'  .4  unrTinngcd,  and  that 

he  c  iiresunt  Poqc  * ' 

fei  Tor  the  reli- 
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of  the  unions  was  most  true  and  just ;  he 
thought,  also,  that  the  comparison  made 
hy  the  hon.  Memher  for  Oxfordshire  he- 
iween  the  facilities  for  religion  afforded  in 
the  houses  of  correction  and  the  correspon- 
ding facilities  afforded  in  the  workhouses, 
was  disgraceful  in  a  Christian  country;  and 
he  thought  that  the  medical  assistance  ren- 
dered under  the  present  Poor  Law  was  not 
hy  any  means  sufficient.  He  spoke  with 
some  confidence  on  this  suhject,  hecause 
he  was  one  of  the  Memhers  who  sat  on  the 
Committee  most  ahly  presided  over  hy  Lord 
Ashley;  and  the  general  feeling  of  that 
Committee,  though  at  the  period  of  the 
Session  they  were  prerented  from  making 
a  report  to  the  House,  was,  that  the  medic^ 
treatment  was  not  such  as  it  ought  to  he. 
His  mind  was  impressed  from  the  evidence 
of  the  medical  gentlemen  examined,  that 
they  would  not  have  acceded  to  the  terms 
of  d^e  Poor  Law  Commissioners  did  they  not 
anticipate,  in  the  event  of  a  refusal,  that 
some  young  and  inexperienced  medical  prac- 
titioner would  step  in  and  take  their  practice, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  wants  of  the  poor. 
He  thought  this  accusation  against  the  pre- 
sent administration  of  the  Poor  Law  well 
founded.  It  was  only  the  other  day,  speak- 
ing in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Memher  for  Oxfordshire,  with  re- 
spect to  religious  assistance,  that  he  had 
read  the  very  interesting  report  of  the 
chaplain  of  Knutsford  gaol,  m  which  he 
said  it  was  his  custom,  strictly  in  accor- 
dance with  the  prison  rules,  to  examine  the 
prisoners  in  private  as  to  their  reli^ous 
and  secular  knowledge,  and  their  former 
hahits  of  life;  and  that,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed hy  Her  Majesty  for  a  puhlic  hu- 
miliation, ninety-eight  of  the  prisoners  had 
asked  permission  of  the  governor  to  ahstain 
from  the  principal  provisions  in  the  prison. 
In  what  part  of  the  system  of  the  Poor 
Law — in  what  system  of  instruction  in  the 
workhouses— could  it  he  said  that  they 
would  ohtain  such  a  result  as  that?  It  was 
notorious  that  such  was  not  the  case.  Yet, 
when  the  hon.  Memher  for  Northampton- 
shire moved  that  chaplains  should  he  ap- 
pointed, he  required  support,  and  was  in 
consequence  defeated.  He  said,  then,  that 
the  hon.  Memher  for  Oxfordshire  was  right 
in  drawing  the  distinction  hetween  the 
gu>ls  and  the  workhouses  in  this  country. 
fie  was  of  opinion  with  the  hon.  Memher 
for  Evesham,  that  the  clergy  of  this  country 
ought  to  be  the  ex-officio  guardians  of  the 
poor;  hut  that  had  been  rejected;  and  it  was 
only  the  other  day  that  &e  curate  of  St. 
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Philip,  Bethnal-green,  had  been  obliged  to 
go  before  the  magistrate  at  Worship-street, 
to  complain  of  the  guardians;  and  it  was 
because  the  magistrate  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  condemning  the  guardians  that  the 
clergyman  was  enabled  to  bring  tardy  jus- 
tice to  a  dying  man  and  his  idiot  daughter. 
He  passed,  then,  from  that  general  weme 
of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and 
came  to  that  which  had  occupied  the  House 
for  the  last  hour,  and  for  many  other  hours 
during  this   debate — the  conduct  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners.    The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  spoke  last  had,  in  fact,  rested 
the  defence  of  this  Bill  on  the  defence  of 
the  Commissioners ;    and  he   must  con- 
gratulate them   upon  having  so  earnest, 
so  able,  and  so  determined  an  advocate ; 
but,  like  many  eager  advocates,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  proved  rather  too  much; 
for  if  the  Commissioners  were  so  admira- 
ble in  all  their  acts — if  their  conduct  upon 
all  occasions  had  been  so  correct — if  they 
had  violated  no  law,  and  had  acted  up  to 
the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  statute 
which  they  were  appointed  to  administer 
— ^if  they  had  done  full  and  ample  justice 
to  all  the  subordinates  they  had  dismissed, 
and  had  properly  retained  those  whom  they 
had  originally  appointed,  or  were  the  fault- 
less monsters  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  de- 
scribed them  to  be — the  House  of  Com- 
mons must  be  the  most  unjust  legislative 
body,  the  most  indiscriminating,  the  most 
unfair  to  the  people,  the  world  had  ever 
seen.     The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  the  only 
charge  brought  against  the  Commissioners 
was  a  violation  of  the  statute;   but  the 
hon.   Gentleman    devoted  a  considerable 
time  to  show  that  their  treatment  of  Mr. 
Day  and  Mr.  Parker  was  not  characterized 
by  that  injustice  which  was  charged  against 
them.     He  thought,  after  what  had  fallen 
from  his  hon.   Friend  the   Member    for 
Shrewsbury  on  the  preceding  night,   it 
would  require  a  great  deal  of  eloquence 
and  determination  to  prove  that  Mr.  Day 
was  not  treated  with  great  injustice  by  the 
Commissioners;  and  he  expected  that  in 
the  course  of  his  observations  upon  the 
subject,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  have 
been  able  to  disprove  the  statement  brought 
forward  by  his  hon.  Friend.     Then  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  most  indignant  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Andover  Committee.     No- 
thing that  that  Committee  did,  or  did  not 
— ^nothing  that  hon.  Members  on  that  Com- 
mittee said  or  left  unsaid — escaped  the 
hostile  criticism  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  complained,  amongst 
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other  things,  that  they  closed  their  doors, 
and  permitted  evidence  to  he  taken,  hut 
that  they  did  not  suhmit  that  evidence  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Uemher  for  Finshury  interrupted  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  said  that  he  himself  had 
moved  that  the  evidence  he  laid  on  the 
Tahle  of  the  House.  Did  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman vote  on  that  occasion  ? — did  he  vote 
for  the  Motion  ?  [Mr.  VUiLiBfis  :  I  never 
heard  of  it.]  And  yet  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man now  came  forward  and  made  those 
violent  accusations  against  those  hon.  Mem- 
hers  who  devoted  four  months  last  summer 
to  the  investigation  of  this  most  intricate 
suhject;  and  when  asked  for  proof  of  the 
most  important  part  of  his  charge,  said,  he 
never  heard  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
her.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman,  not  con- 
tented with  impugning  the  conduct  and 
conclusions  of  the  Andover  Committer, 
said  not  only  that  those  conclusions  were 
not  worthy  of  heing  listened  to,  hut  that 
the  evidence  upon  which  they  were  ground- 
ed was  also  unworthy  of  credit,  for  that  those 
unfortunate  victims  of  a  partial  and  unfair 
Committee  were  so  haited  f^nd  worried  hy 
his  hon.  Friends  the  Memhers  for  Wey- 
mouth and  Shrewshury,  and  other  hon. 
Memhers  on  the  Committee,  that  they  did 
not  know  what  they  said  or  did.  A  more 
astounding  ohservation  he  had  never  heard. 
Let  them  conceive  a  gentleman  like  Mr. 
Cornwall  Lewis,  so  utterly  incapahle  of  an- 
swering questions  put  to  him  hy  li(emhers 
of  that  House,  as  to  say  things  he  did  not 
mean  or  intend  to  say  !  ^e  could  not  re- 
pose much  coniidenoe  in  such  assertions. 
Then  as  to  the  question  propounded  hy  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Memher  for  Shrewshury — 
if  Mr.  Chadwiok  were  that  anguis  in  herhd 
he  had  heen  described  to  be — if  he  were 
deceiving  and  humbugging  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners — ^why  was  he  maintained  in 
his  office  ?  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  it 
was  not  because  he  did  so  towards  the  pre- 
sent Poor  Law  Commissioners  only,  but 
that  he  had  done  the  same  towards  all 
former  Commissioners — that  he  was  only 
continuing  the  same  course  of  action,  and 
was  only  maintained  in  his  office,  not  be- 
cause the  Commissioners  had  any  confi- 
dence in  him,  but  because  they  and  the 
Government  knew  that  if  he  were  dis- 
missed, he  would  insist  upon  an  inquiry; 
and  the  Commissioners  thought  they  could 
not  stand  that  inquiry.  [Mr.  Villiers  : 
I  never  said  so,]  He  would  retract  the 
words,  but  he  must  retain  his  argument. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  p«'  *      *  *     th  the 


Andover  Committee  was  sitting  in  August, 
that  he  was  quite  certain  the  end  of  Au- 
gust would  not  have  arrived  before  Mr. 
Chadwick  had  kicked  up  such  a  disturb- 
ance that  the  Commissioners  would  not 
have  been  able  to  stand  against  it;  or  per- 
haps the  Commissioners  felt,  that  if  the 
inquiry  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Andover  Committee,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  against  it.  Ana 
what  was  the  charge  against  the  Andover 
Committee?    That  they  allowed  the  evi- 
dence  taken  before  them  to  be  printed. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  that  course 
was  at  variance  with  the  practice  of  Seleet 
Committees,  and  was  liable  to  objections 
and,  having  had  some  experience  in  Com- 
mittees, the  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  thoM 
Committees  had  refused  to   follow — and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  here  used  some  tre- 
mendous epithet  which  he  forgot — ^the  pre- 
cedent of  that  Andover  Committee,     out 
did  not  the  Free  Trade  Committee  follow 
that  example?    Did  not  the  Navigation 
Laws  Comniittee,  of  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  so  active  a  Member,  do  the 
same  ?     [Mr.  Villiers  :    They  made  re- 
ports to  the  House.]     Did  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman mean  to  say,  that  reports  were  not 
given  in  the  morning  papers  ?  He  believed 
that  the  same  system  of  reporting  was 
practised  in  the  Andover  Umon  Commit- 
tee as  in  the  Navigation  Laws  and  other 
Committees;    and  it  blame  attached  any- 
where, it  attached  to  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
who  was  not  in  his  place  to  vote  on  the 
Motion  respecting  the  evidence  taken  be- 
fore that  Committee.     There  was  not  one 
Member  of  that  Conunittee  but  was  justi- 
fied by  law  and  the  custom  of , that  House 
in  doing  what  he  did.   Then  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman made  a  most  affecting  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Commissioners,  and  said  thej 
were  now  suffering  undeserved  odium  in 
the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  Andover 
Union  Committee's  report  having  placed 
upon  their  shoulders  the  iniquities  perpe- 
trated by  the  board  of  guardians  of  An- 
dover.    Was  there  ever  so  unfounded  % 
statement  ?  He  defied  the  hon.  Gentleman 
to  bring  forward  one  resolution  of  the  An- 
dover  Union  Committee    which  asserted 
any  such  charge.     It  was  true  that  the 
Commissioners  were   unpopular  with  the 
country;  but  it  was  not  true  that  anything 
that  was   said  or  done  by  the  Andover 
Union  Committee  placed  the  cruelties  thai 
wer** ^-'•tod  at  Andover  on  the  shoul- 
der tmissioners,  nor  was  it  tme 
th  had  any  sach  beUcf.    Ue 
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had  hetrd  *  great  deal  on  this  subject, 
and  he  could  safely  say  that  he  had  neyer 
heard  the  Commissioners  accused  of  hav« 
ing  introduced,  tolerated,  or  sanctioned 
the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Andover 
Union.  But  the  most  impressiTo  part  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech,  to  his  ear. 
was  that  in  which  he  deprecated  the  ha^ 
bit,  which  he  said  some  hon.  Oentteman 
had  fallen  into,  of  attacking  the  rich  and 
the  aristocracy  wheneyer  an  opportunity 
occurred  for  doing  so.  Recollecting  the 
former  speeches  of  the  hon* '  Gentleman 
himself,  and  that  long  and  unscrupu« 
lous  course  of  Agitation  in  which  he  had 

tersevered,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
card  those  sentimonts  with  some  degree 
of  surprise,  though  certainly  with  some 
degree  of  pleasure  as  well.  His  great  as* 
tonishment  was  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  find  his  bdignation  excited  by  the 
attempts  of  hon.  Gentlemen,  either  in  or 
out  of  that  House,  to  bring  all  power  into 
disrepute  unless  it  was  embodied  in  the 
Poor  Law.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  bad 
taken  the  course  he  was  now  taking  ear* 
lier,  and  had  called  upon  his  supporters  not 
to  indulge  in  attacks  on  the  rich  and  the 
aristocracy,  then  he  should  bare  said  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  consistent  in  his 
present  course,  and  he  should  not  have 
been  surprised  at  his  making  those  Tiolent 
attacks  upon  every  one  who  did  not  fidl 
down  and  worship  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners* Then  the  hon.  Gentleman  at- 
tacked his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Weymouth  in  language  as  strong  as  any 
he  had  ever  heard  lued  in  that  House. 
There  was  no  sneer  in  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  not  indulged.  The  quiet  de- 
meanour of  his  hon.  Friend  would,  he  should 
have  thought,  have  shielded  him  from  such 
attacks ;  but  it  seemed,  on  the  contrary, 
only  to  invite  them.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
turned  round  to  the  place  where  his  hon. 
Friend  was  not,  and  said,  '*  He  create 
public  opinion !  He  create  an  influence! 
Does  he  flatter  himself  that  he  can  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind!**  His  hon.  Friend  was 
more  correct  than  the  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
he  might  congratulate  his  hon.  Friend  for 
having  successfully  attracted  publio  atten- 
tion to  the  great  injustice  and  great  wrong 
perpetrated  by  those  in  high  anthority  upon 
those  who  bad  rendered  them  faithnil  ser- 
vices in  subordinate  capacities,  but  who, 
the  moment  they  seemed  to  fail  in  render- 
ing successful  senrices  to  their  superiors, 
were  discarded  without  a  moment's  thought 
or  consideration.    If  the  Andover  Unioii 


Committee  prodilbed  no  other  fruit  that  of 
placing  the  conduct  of  the  Commissioners  to- 
wards Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  Parker  in  a  proper 
light,  his  hon.  Friend  would  have  reason 
to  congratulate  himself.  And  now  ha 
turned  from  that  part  of  the  subject,  and 
asked  what  reason  did  the  hon.  Gentlemaa 
assign  in  the  whole  course  of  his  speech 
why  they  should  agree  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill?  There  was  one 
reason,  and  one  reason  only.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  central  Poor  Law 
authority  had  been  attacked  in  the  violent 
way  it  had  been,  because  it  was  not  allied 
to  any  great  party  in  the  State ;  and  be 
said  he  would  support  the  Bill,  because  it 
would  invest  the  central  authority  with  the 
dignity  and  defence  of  a  great  party  in  the 
State.  Was  not  that  a  reason  why  every 
Gentleman  who  wished  to  see  the  adminis* 
tration  of  Poor  Law  relief  pure  at  its  foun- 
tain-head-—who  wished  to  see  the  conduct 
of  those  men  who  were  invested  with  that, 
he  would  not  say  illegal,  but  ex-legal  au- 
thority properly  looked  alter  and  attended 
to— who  wished  to  see  justice  done  to  the 
poor — should  oppose  the  Bill,  as  it  would 
defeat  the  very  object  for  which  it  was  in* 
tended.  To  those  portions  of  the  Bill 
which  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  seemed  to  think  would  be  pro* 
ductive  of  more  humane  and  tolerable  re- 
gulations than  existed  at  present,  he  would 
have  no  objection;  but,  for  the  life  of  him, 
he  eould  not  conceive  how  the  addition  of 
three  or  four  hieh  Goyemment  officers, 
whose  time  waa  weady  taken  up  so  that 
they  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn,  could 
add  to  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  pre- 
sent syst^n.  He  did  not  think  it  would 
operate  in  any  other  way  than  by  giving  to 
the  declaration  of  the  Poor  Law  Commi8-> 
sioners  the  weight  and  sanction  of  a  higher 
power.  He  luiew  his  right  bon.  Friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  wil- 
ling to  undertake  any  amount  of  work  that 
could  be  imposed  upon  him  ;  but  he  must 
yenture  to  doubt,  even  with  his  great  ca- 
pacity for  business,  his  ability  to  give  any- 
thing like  satisfactory  attention  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners — 

"  Cum  tot  BUftineai  et  tanta  negotia  solos/' 

The  President  of  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion was  to  be  superior,  not  merely  to  the 
Commissioners,  but  eyen  to  the  President 
of  the  Council,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  At  the  meetings, 
who  could  entertain  a  doubt  but  that  his 
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opinion  and  those  of  his  two  Secretaries 
would  he  taken  for  granted  by  the  otlier 
Members,  who  would  be  too  much  occupied 
with  other  matters  to  investigate  into  each 
matter  that  would  come  before  them.  No 
hon.  Member  would  say  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  the  decision  of  the  President  and  the 
two  Secretaries  would  not  he  binding  upon 
the  other  Members  of  the  Commission. 
Nor  could  any  one  beliere  that  the  new 
Commission  would  give  the  slightest  real 
administrative  power  to  those  great  offi- 
cials whose  names  and  authoritj  would 
only  fortify  and  screen  it.  It  was  because 
he  thought  that  the  change  would  not  be 
for  the  practical  efSciency  and  thorough 
management  of  the  Board — because  he 
thought  the  present  system  would  undergo 
through  it  no  beneficial  change — because 
ho  im  not  think  the  poor  of  tbis  country 
would  he  placed  in  a  more  eatisfactory  con- 
ditioD,but  would  be  left  just  where  they  were 
— because  the  hopes  and  expectations  which 
had  been  raised  as  to  the  Amendment  of 
the  present  system  woold  be  disappointed 
■  and  because  none  of  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
■ent  law  were  remedied,  and  because,  in 
short,  this  Bill  only  gave  a  new  'lease  of 
power  to  a  system  that  had  broken  down 
under  the  present  Poor  Law  Commission- 
ers, that  he  felt  bound  to  ^ve  hia  vote 
against  the  second  reading. 

SiK  J.  GRAHAM:  I  am  not  by  any 
means  surprised  at  the  impatience  of  the 
House,  and  I  had  viiitured  to  hope  tliat  it 
would  never  again  1l.i.vo  become  necessary 
for  me  to  trespass  U[)uii  tbe  time  or  indul- 
gence of  hon.  Meml.x.'1-s  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  any  share  ui  u  Poor  Law  debatei 
but  1  trust  when  th^'  House  considers  the 
part  which  it  was  my  duty  to  take  in 
framing  and  passing  (he  Bill  of  1834 — 
when  likewise  they  consider  the  ohloquy 
which  I  have  incurred  on  account  of 
this  law  —  when  I  myself  also  consider 
the  bias  which  my  fitmior  official  posi- 
tion might  bo  suj'joiM'd  to  have  ^ven 
to  my  mind  —  and  "lieu  I  recollect  also 
the  independent  poi-ilinn  which   I 


cupy  in  this  Uonse, 
calmly  and  d!spaaBi>>i 
operation  of  a  measvr 
Gircumstances,  I  migli 
gard  too  fovourablv 
these  consideratioat-  pii' 
it  will  not  he  thoui^lit 
should  shortly  addre-s  ili 
question  at  present  I'l.'f'f 
know  whether  the  li  "i>. 
bury  is  now  in  hu"  «'■"•'> 
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to  take  the  eailiest  opportunity  of  saying 
that  I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  the  first  duty  of  property  is  to  main- 
tain the  poor.  There  is  no  form  in  which 
I  have  not  repeated  that  opinion  in  this 
House.  It  is  one  of  our  most  binding  and 
important  duties  to  take  care  that  no  po- 
licy whatever  shall  at  any  time  interfere 
with  a  due  provision  for  the  poor,  and  with 
their  interest  and  their  happiness,  rigfatlj 
understood.  I  have  frequently  avowed  my 
conviction  that  the  sound  and  Just  principle 
upon  wltich  to  legislate  for  the  poor,  is  to 
shape  your  measures  for  their  rehef  so  that 
they  may  be  rendered  conducive  to  the  id- 
terests  of  the  moral,  the  industrious,  and 
the  provident  labourer,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  the  idle  and  the  improvident. 
Before  the  great  change  that  within  our 
recollection  was  made  in  the  Poor  Law, 
the  principles  which  I  have  just  now  stated 
were  distmctly  and  unreservedly  avowed, 
and  upon  those  principles  the  BiU  of  1834 
was  founded.  But  I  have  been  told  that 
that  measure  has  been  a  signal  failure. 
Upon  that  question  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  join  issue;  I  have  shown,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared again  to  show,  that  the  objects  of 
that  measure  have  been  accomplished.  In 
the  first  place,  I  beg  to  remind  the  House 
that  one  of  its  objects  was  to  sohstititte 
union  ud  for  parochial  aausta&ce;  that 
principle  has  been  established.  The  ae- 
cond  object  of  the  measure  I  may  thai 
enunciate  :  whereas  the  Act  of  Eliaabeth, 
partly  from  some  deficiency  in  Uie  natare 
of  the  statute  itself,  and  partly  from  the 
new  and  false  principles  acted  upon  for  the 
lirst  time  in  I79b,  gave  occsAion  for 
complaiuts  that  able-bodied  labourers  wba 
could  not  tintl  work  were  not  pttivided 
with  Inlraur  nt  the  cost  of  tbe  parishM ; 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Bill  of  1834  vm 
to  establisli  the  workhouses  upon  such  • 
basis  as  that  they  should  be  rendcnd  a 
tf-'st  of  destitution.  That  workboase  Uak 
haa  been  brought  into  operation,  and  I  a|»- 
prohend  that  its  practical  effect  has  fanm 
successful.  1  do  not  think  that  any  4^ 
nial  of  that  proposition  can  be  in  aey 
manner  succvasfully  established;  the  tnat 
ban  been  coropletB  destitution  is  f«li«r«d 
— habi(unl  ■■"  ^ccives  no  eueoniue- 

niciit.      ^  icit  question  willi 
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be  doftrly  prescribed-^— paid  officers,  whose 
oondact  should  be  strictly  watched,  and 
whose  functions  would,  therefore,  probably 
be  more  efficiently  performed  than  by  those 
who   preceeded   them   in  conducting  the 
practical  working  of  the  Poor  Law.     I 
feel  that  I  am  warranted  in  saying,  that 
that  object  also  has  been  accomplished. 
The  next  point  to  which   our  attention 
has   been  directed  is  the  medical  atten- 
dance on  the  poor.     Let  us  remember 
what  has  been  said  on  that  subject.     I  am 
sure  the  sort  of  relief  given  in  the  shape 
of  medical  attendance  before  the  year  18o4 
is  sufficiently  in  the  recollection  of  every 
one  now  present,  to  enable  me,  by  a  mere 
reference  to  the  fact,  to  contrast  that  spe- 
cies of  relief  with  the  medical  aid  given 
under  the  Bill  of  1834;  and  I  challenge  a 
comparison  of  the  one   with  the   other. 
I   venture,   without   hesitation   to   affirm 
that  in  no  respect  could  the  medical  at- 
tendance under  the  old  law  bear  a  con- 
trast with  that  which  has  been  supplied 
under  the  new.     This  proposition  I  con- 
ceive to  be  perfectly  incontestable,   and 
so  much  has  already  been  said  with  respect 
to  it,  that  it  is  needless  to  waste  another 
moment  in  seeking  to  establish  an  undis^ 
puted  position.     The  Bill  of  1834  not  only 
corrected  the  original  evil,  but  also  other 
abuses  which  sprung  from    the   appoint- 
ments being  given  to  those  medical  men 
who  came  forward  as  the  lowest  bidders, 
have  been  subsequently  removed.      The 
old  plan  did  not  afford  adequate  and  ne- 
cessary control;  and,  as  every  one  might 
have  expected,  ^he  insufficient  remunera- 
tion formerly  given  to  medical  attendants 
laid  a  just  foundation  for  those  complaints 
of  which  the  House  has  from  time  to  time 
heard  so  much.     The  neglect  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  in  workhouses  was  amongst 
the  subjects  which  formed  a  just  ground  of 
discontent  under  the  old  law.     Under  the 
arrangements    more    recently  made — ar- 
rangements which  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House — effectual  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  proper  education  and 
training  of  the  children  in  the  workhouses. 
They  have  been  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  masters   appointed   from   normal 
schools;  and  1  undertake  to  say,  that  who- 
ever goes  to  the  trouble  of  examining  into 
the  evidence  on  that  subject  will  find,  that 
in  the  matter  of  education  the  interests  of 
the  poor  have  been  most  amply  and  effici- 
ently provided  for;    and  that,  upon  the 
subject  of  instruction  and  discipline,  there 
exist  no  just  grounds  of  complaint.     An- 


other point  to  which  I  now  seek  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House,  is  the  imperfeet 
manner  in  which  parochial  accounts  were 
formerly  audited.     The  manner  in  which 
that  department  was  neglected  led  to  prac- 
tices which  gave  rise  to  the  grossest  frauds; 
and  the  country  possessed  no  means  of  cor- 
recting those  abuses  till  a  change  in  the 
old  Poor  Law  was  carried  into  effect.     But 
now  we  have  established  a  perfect  system 
of  auditing  by  means  of  responsible  and 
independent  officers,  who  strictly  watch  the 
whole  expenditure.     These  then,  1  think, 
are  the  principal  heads  upon  which  this 
measure  has  been  attacked;  and  1  deny 
that  upon  any  one  of  these  it  has  failed 
— on  the   contrary,  it  has  in  each  case 
proved  eminently  successful.     I  contend 
that  upon  every  head  which  I  have  enume- 
rated, I  have  established  the  fact  of  entire 
success.     Upon  other  points  —  especially 
with  respect  to  the  allowance  system,  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
addressed  the  House  at  so  much  length  and 
with  so  much  ability,  that  it  becomes  un- 
necessary for  me  to  say  more  than  that  I 
share  his  opinions — the  old  allowance  sys- 
tem was  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  the  poor; 
it  operated  as  a  premium  upon  laxity  of  mo- 
rals; it  was  a  premium  upon  idleness,  a  con- 
dition which  degraded  the  honest  and  inde- 
pendent labourer;   it  was  a  premium  on 
premature  marriages;    it  placed  the  idle 
and  the  improvident  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  most  skilful  and  the  best  conduct- 
ed amongst  the  poor.      The    endeavours 
which  we  have  made  to  correct  this  vicious 
system,  have  been,  1  repeat  it,  perfectly 
effectual;  and  I  ascribe  that  success  to  the 
efficient  system  adopted  by  the  authority 
and  under  the  control  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners.      The  hon.   Member   for 
Finsbury  said,  he  feared  this  House  would 
be  degraded  into  a  sort  of  parish  vestry,  or 
board  of  guardians,  by  the  perpetual  dis- 
cussion of  measures  of  minute  detail;  and 
he  assumed  that  we  should  infallibly  be 
occupied  day   after   day    with    questions 
touching  the  soup  in  the  workhouses,  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  gruel  given  to  the 
poor,  the  proportions  of  milk  and  water,  the 
bread  and  cheese,  and  other  details  of  that 
degrading  kind,  which,  although  they  are 
most  important  items 'in  the  comfort  of  the 
poor,  are  not  subjects  fit  to  be  considered 
in  this  House.     Now,  if  it  were  a  question 
whether  this  be  the  right  place  to  discuss 
questions  of  this  kind,  I  might  perhaps 
deprecate  the  introduction  of  such  a  mea- 
sure; but  have  we  not,  in  reference  to  the 
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measure  of  1884,  had  qnefltions  of  ibis 
lort  proBsed  apon  us  almost  daily  by  those 
who  persisted  in  striving  at  a  sort  of  spu- 
rious popularity  by  forcing  quesUons   of 
ibis  kina  on  our  attention,  and  at  a  great 
disadvantage  to  the  authorities  for   the 
elucidation  of  the  real  practice,  from  the 
absence  of  indiriduals  who  were  directly 
and  immediately  responsible  t      Nothing 
eould  be  more  Just  than  the  description 
given  by  the  right  hon*  Baronet  at  the 
head  of  the  Home  Department  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject;  and  if  any  illustra- 
tion of  the  truth  of  his  remarks  were 
wanted,  it  was  afforded  on  the  night  he 
made  his  speech.     A  question  was  asked 
as  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Mott.      The 
right  hon.  Baronet,  speaking  from  the  in- 
formation he  had  received,  used  the  ex- 
pression, "  The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Mott." 
N'ow,  in  a  penal  and  technical  sense,  that 
expression  was  an  error.     Mr.  Mott,  as  I 
explained  the  other  night,  was  not  "  dis- 
missed;" but,  on  a  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  vis.,  from  ten  to  nine, 
it  was  on  the  whole  thought  expedient  that 
he  should  retire.     He  was  not,  however, 
dismissed  on  account  of  misconduct.    [Mr. 
Ferrand:  You  used  the  word  "  dismissal" 
yourself.]     The  hon.  Member  for  Knares- 
borough  relies  on  an  expression  of  mine.  I 
repeat  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  not 
knowing  all  the  minute  particulars  of  each 
case,  is  not  the  proper  channel  of  commu- 
nication with  this  House.     It  is  a  mode  of 
eommnnication  at  second  hand,  and  must 
be  always  unsatisfactory.     Sir,  it  is  not 
desirable,  nor  would  it  be  possible,  to  use 
concealment  as  to  the  present  state  of  this 
question.     I  say,  deciding  from  my  past 
experience  of  what  has  been  the  operation 
of  that  just  and  natural  jealousy  of  this 
House,  considering  the  vast  powers  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  imperfect  nature 
of  their  responsibility,  this  popular  assem- 
bly, when  conceding  great  powers  to  public 
officers,  is  justly  jei^ous  of  those  powers, 
and  seeks  to  put  its  finger  on  the  officer 
who  has  committed  a  wrong,  when  it  sus- 
pects error.     The  noble  Lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  with  great  frankness  told  us  what 
took  place  with  the  colleagues  of  Lord  Grey 
when  the  measure  of  1834  was  framed; 
and  he  states  that  Lord  Altborp-^that 
great  authority  in  judgment,  in  constitu- 
tional feeling,  and  in  real  attachment  to  all 
the  principles  of  popular  cc  *    '      '  ^ercised 
by  this  assembly — Lord  j  -*,  in 
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now,  after  many  years'  experience,  the  noUe 
Lord  proposes  to  us  to  take,  and  which  I 
now  entirely  approve ;  but  that,  at  the 
instance  of  others,  after  weighing  the  mat- 
ter carefully,  he  surrendered  his  judg- 
ment, and  made  the  responsibility  to 
this  House  not  direct,  but  indirect.  I 
must  repeat,  that  the  result  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  ten  years  convinces 
me  that  Lord  Althorp's  original  opinion 
was  well  founded,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  better  had  the  responsibility  been 
direct  to  this  House  in  the  first  instance, 
by  an  officer  here  representing  the  depart- 
ment;  and  further,  that  less  inconveni- 
ence would  arise  from  the  discussion  of 
these  minute  details  in  his  presence  than 
in  his  absence.  But  I  wish  to  obserre, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  stated 
that  he  did  not  object  to  boards  of  guar- 
dians; that  he  was  disposed  to  trust  those 
boards  much  more  than  Commissioners; 
but,  not  having  the  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring to  the  debate  which  was  quoted 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton, 
my  memory  conrinces  me  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  has  changed  hia 
opinion  in  a  very  important  item.  Until 
the  present  debate,  I  always  heard  him 
say  that  the  local  authorities  are  not  to  be 
trusted — ^that  they  have  too  deep  an  in* 
terest  in  cutting  down  the  allowances  to 
the  poor — ^that  there  is  a  danger  of  too 
rigid  parsimony  on  their  part — and  that  A 
superrision  on  the  part  of  a  central  au- 
thority is  salutary  in  the  highest  degree. 
That  brings  me  to  the  question  reaDy  be- 
fore us  for  discussion.  First,  is  the  central 
authority  necessary?  and  next,  if  it  be 
admitted  to  be  necessary,  has  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  central  control  hitherto  been 
imperfect?  and  if  so,  does  this  measure 
supply  a  remedy  ?  As  to  the  first  branch, 
it  appears  to  me  I  have  pointed  out  ffreat 
and  striking  instances  where  a  centra  au- 
thority is  advantageous;  and  many  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  bench  below  me,  who  are 
opposed  to  this  measure,  have  admitted 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  central 
control,  and  no  one  more  pointedly  than 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dorsetshire.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  argues  that, 
under  the  system  of  relief  now  established, 
the  poor  of  this  country  are  confined  in 
gaols,  as  he  calls  it — though  I  am  rather 
surprised  that  he  should  have  used  the 
tf-^  -A- .  ^j,^  gpeech  of  the  hon,  end 
]  nober  for  Bath  on  a  former 
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the  hon.  Member  says  that  the  poor  of  Eng- 
land are  relieved  on  the  condition  of  their 
§oing  into  places  of  confinement  which  he 
esignated  as  gaols,  without  having  even 
the  advantages  of  gaols.  Now,  what  are 
the  facts  ?  So  far  from  the  people  being 
generally  relieved  In  workhouses,  I  can 
state  this  fact,  that  for  the  last  three  years 
15  per  cent  of  the  poor  alone  have  been 
relieved  in  workhouses,  the  remaining  85 
per  cent  having  been  relieved  out  of  the 
workhouses.  The  number  of  poor  relieved 
in  workhouses  throughout  England  and 
Wales  cannot  have  exceeded  an  average  of 
185,000,  while  the  persons  relieved  out  of 
WorkhoUses  have  exceeded  1,000,000  an- 
nually. And  when  hon.  Members  talk  of 
the  hardships  sufibred  by  the  poor  In  this 
country,  I  must  say  that  a  more  un- 
founded accusation  was  never  brought  by 
Englishmen  against  their  country;  I  say 
there  is  not  in  the  civilized  World  an  ex- 
ample of  so  noble  an  effort  made  in  a 
Christian  spirit,  in  vindication  of  a  great 
Christian  virtue,  as  the  effort  made  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  bv  charity  and  by 
public  fiinds,  to  maintam  the  poor.  I 
might,  in  enumerating  the  advantages  of 
the  change  made  in  the  Poor  Law,  men- 
tion that  of  the  great  and  striking  dimi- 
nution effected  in  the  expense,  compared 
with  the  expense  prior  to  the  Act  of  1834. 
The  maintenance  of  the  poor  ought  lioW  to 
cost  8,000,000{.  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  population.  The  poor,  as  I 
have  already  said,  are  more  satisfactorily 
relieved  than  they  were  prior  to  1834;  but, 
whereas,  at  the  same  rate,  the  expense 
would  now  be  8,000,000^.,  the  object  is 
effected  by  an  annual  outlay  of  5,000,000^. 
Why,  what  a  sum  is  5,000,000?. !  Last 
year,  when  the  distress  was  not  so  great 
as  this  year,  there  were  relieved  2,000,000 
of  our  fellow-countrymen — that  is  to  say, 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  received  relief.  I  have 
already  said  that  it  is  most  erroneous  to 
assert  that  a  large  portion — the  larger 
portion — of  these  are  not  relieved  at  their 
own  homes.  But  just  contemplate  that  sum 
of  5,000,0001. !  It  is  as  much  as  in  years 
of  peace  this  country  raises  for  its  naval 
defence;  as  much  (as  was  well  observed  by 
the  noble  Lord)  as  is  paid  to  the  income 
tax.  I  repeat,  there  is  no  such  example 
in  any  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  of  such  a 
sum  so  raised,  given  so  unhesitatingly, 
and  the  administration  of  which  is  so  far 
from  being  degrading  to  those  who  receive 
it.     Then,  again.  Sir,  what  are  the  con- 


flicting accusations  against  the  Central 
Board  ?  They  disprove  each  other.  Some- 
times it  is  said  that  you  ought  not  to  insist 
on  vigorous  conditions  —  that  the  work- 
house test  ought  not  to  be  enforced  in  all 
cases ;  and  then,  when  it  is  stated  that  a 
lal'ge  portion  of  the  poor  are  relieved  out 
of  doors,  the  answer  is,  that  there  is  too 
much  laxity.  Again,  sometimes  it  is  said 
that  there  are  too  many  Commissioners. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  was  one  of 
those  who  were  most  urgent  in  1839  in 
pressing  on  the  Government  the  reduction 
of  the  number  of  assistant  commissioners. 
Yielding  to  such  representations,  I  rather 
think  that  the  numoer  of  Commissioners 
was  reduced  somewhat  too  low.  And  that 
again  is  now  complained  of.  How  conflict- 
ing these  statements !  Sometimes  it  is  said 
the  letters  of  the  authorities  are  too  short 
and  peremptory;  at  others,  that  they  are 
too  prolix  and  abound  too  much  in  reason- 
ing. In  short,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
this  unhappy  Commission,  the  most  oppo- 
site arguments  are  adduced — arguments 
that  utterly  disprove  and  contradict  each 
other.  It  is  also  said  that  a  central  con- 
trol is,  after  all,  an  inefficient  control, 
conducted  by  men  ignorant  of  their  duty. 
Now  I  speak  in  the  presence  of  many  hon. 
Members,  who,  like  myself,  are  members 
of  the  Committee  who  are  sitting  to  con- 
sider the  law  of  settlement — ^the  most  diffl« 
cult  branch  of  political  science.  We  have 
brought  before  us  most  intelligent  witnesses 
from  all  parts  of  England — ^those  who  have 
been  suggested  by  various  Members  as 
being  best  acquainted  with  the  subject. 
Now,  whatever  may  be  our  differences 
of  opinion,  as  stated  so  graphically  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard,  who  pre- 
sides over  our  labours,  at  least  we  are 
agreed,  I  think,  on  one  point — ^that  the 
best  and  most  enlightend  witnesses  who 
have  been  examined  by  ns  are  four  as- 
sistant commissioners,  whose  names,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  their  due  hon- 
our, I  will  mention — Messrs.  Tufnell,  Gul- 
son,  Pigot,  and  Hall.  And  I  defy  any  one 
engaged  in  an  investigation  like  that  of 
the  Committee,  to  receive  more  assistance 
from  the  intelligence,  the  information,  the 
suggestive  faculties,  and  quickness  of  ap- 
prehension in  matters  of  difficulty  from 
witnesses,  than  we  have  received  from 
those  gentlemen.  And  now  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  the  Commission  itself.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  state  the  facts  of  the 
part  I  nave  taken  with  regard  to  that 
Commission.     When  I  succeeded  to  the 
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trfSce  of  Hmne  Seeretarj,  in  1841,  1  foond 
one  ringle  Comnusaioner,  acting  nnder  the 
anthoritj  dd^ated  to  him,  exercinng  the 
powen  of  the  entire  Commission  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  I  confess  I  thongbt  the 
Poor  Lav  Comnussion  had  Eostained  a  se- 
rious toes  from  the  alteration  in  its  c«Niipo- 
ution  which  had  just  preceded  my  accessioD 
to  office.  I  was  sorry  that  Sir  Frankland 
Lewis  had  reugned;  and  1  will  not  conceal 
that,  in  ro;  opinion,  the  snccession  of  his 
•on  had  inadequately  supplied  his  place. 
With  respect  to  the  reugnation  of  Hr.  Iie- 
ferre,  I  will  not  say  in  yonr  presence,  Sir, 
all  1  felt  on  that  subject;  bnt  I  admit  I 
did  not  think  any  odo  could  lie  foond  ade- 
qiurtely  to  supply  his  place.  Uj  prepos- 
■esnon  was,  that  tlie  chaoge  of  Hr.  Levis 
for  Sir  F.  Lewis  was  not  a  change  for  the 
hetter.  I  knew  Sir  F.  Lewis;  I  did  not 
know  luB  son.  Under  those  circnmBtancee 
I  thought  it  prudent  not  to  seek  the  acquun- 
tance  of  Hr.  Lewis;  I  thought  it  hetter  to 
iratch  his  conduct,  and  to  communicate 
with  him  only  officially,  without  haring 
any  peiBon&l  acquuntance  with  him.  So 
matters  went  on  for  three  months.  I  have 
sud  that  my  prepossessions  were  not  f»- 
Toorable;  bat  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  with 
all  my  experience  of  the  public  serrice,  I 
never  saw  the  public  busmess  transacted 
with  more  punctuality,  with  more  fiddity, 
and  with  more  discretion,  than  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Poor  Law  Office  was  transacted 
by  Hr.  Lewis  during  the  difficult  year  of 
1842,  unaided  by  any  sHsistance.  Form- 
ing that  opinion,  I  rejoiced  in  the  opporto- 
nity  of  beconuDg  acquainted  with  Hr. 
I^ewia,  and  of  uniting  official  with  personal 
intercourse  with  him.  I  acted  with  him 
for  five  years,  and  having  had  every  day 
better  opportunities  of  beeoming  acquaint^ 
with  his  integrity,  with  his  remarkable 
ability,  with  his  high  honour  and  tniBtwor- 
thiuess,  I  became  his  intimate  friend,  and, 
under  eveir  circnmstauce,  I  shall  be  ready 
to  defend  him  and  proud  to  acknowledge 
that  intimate  acquuntance.  Sir,  it  is  un- 
worthy of  a  great  assembly  tiko  this  to 
mck  small  holes  in  the  proceedings  of  pub- 
ue  men,  and  to  dwell  on  any  minute  errors 
they  may  discover  in  the  discharge  of  public 
business  so  arduous.  Tbe  ablest  men,  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  must  commit 
errors;  and  I  will  even  say 
that  with  pure  motivM  the 
sionally  commit  some  erroi 
that  business  should  stand  i 
decision.  We  know  that  p 
does  sometimes  lead  to  etro 


Indeed,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that 
some  of  the  things  for  wluch  tfaey  have 
been  most  blamed  were  known  to  me  be- 
fore they  became  reqionsiUe  for  tben. 
With  respect  to  Hr.  Parker,  I  was.  during 
the  [ntigresa  of  the  Andor^  inqmrj, 
teudpig  in  the  north,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  thtongfi  tba 
medium  of  the  newspapers  to  whi^  the 
faon.  Honber  for  WolTerliampton  has  ob- 
jected. Hy  impression  was,  that  tbe  in- 
quiry was  not  conducted  in  a  manner  CMida- 
cive  to  the  public  good.  I  wrote  to  the  Cook 
nuBsionera;  I  advised  them  not  abruptly  to 
close  the  inquiry,  to  conduct  it  to  an  md  aa 
soon  as  possible;  and  I  told  them  that  the 
condnct  of  the  gentleman  who  conducted 
it  was  a  secondary  question,  and  that  when 
the  inqmry  was  closed,  then  woold  be  the 
time  for  considering  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  Mr.  Parker.  The  CommiBHODera 
acted  upon  my  advice,  and,  upon  a  tcvkrw 
of  all  Uie  facts,  they  thought  it  deairaUe 
that  Hr.  Parker  should  retire.  And  now 
a  few  words  more  as  to  the  compaction  of 
the  Commission.  The  retirement  of  Hr. 
Lefevre  took  place  just  at  the  period  when 
the  Government  of  Lord  Helbonrae  w«te 
going  out;  and  in  the  peculiar  circumstaneea 
of  the  moment  they  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  fill  up  the  office.  I  felt  it  a  point 
of  honour  that  the  appointment  I  made 
should  be  an  appointment  free  from  favoor 
and  affection.  I  selected  a  gentlemaa 
whom  1  had  never  seen;  but  looking  at  the 
reports  of  the  Bswatant  poor  law  ewnmia- 
sioners,  I  regarded  tbe  labours  of  Sir  Ed- 
mnnd  Head  aa,  upon  the  whole,  beat  en- 
titiing  him  to  roceive  that  reward.  So  Cu- 
from  making  a  political  appointment,  that 
gentleman  happened  to  be,  I  believe,  op- 
posed in  politics  to  the  Government  of 
which  I  was  a  member;  but  that  did  not 
prevent  me  from  recommending  him  to  my 
Sovereign  to  fill  the  office  of  Poor  Law 
Commissioner,  And,  again,  the  official  and 
private  intercourse  of  five  years  has  con- 
vinced me  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  is  wdl 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  Goren- 
mcut  he  serves.  So  much.  Sir,  with  re- 
spect to  the  past  compoeitioa  of  the  Cotii> 
mission  has  been  a  blot.    The 

Appoin  last  referred  to  was 

made  vemment  of  Sir  R. 

''eel,  1  that  time  to  tha 
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pointed  to  the  vacant  GommiBsioneraliip. 
From  that  time  to  the  present,  Mr.  Chad- 
wick  never  worked  cordially  with  the  Com- 
missionerB.  Fortimately  he  never  was  one 
of  the  Commission  —  he  was  Secretary, 
holding  his  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Board;  hut  he  was  no  memher  of  the 
Board;  and  an  hon.  Memher,  who  repre- 
sented that  Mr.  Chadwick  anxiously  wish- 
ed for  the  dissolution  of  the  present 
Board,  would,  if  he  referred  to  the  con- 
cluding passage  of  the  10th  Clause  of  the 
Bill,  find  words  that  would  give  him  com- 
fort. They  woidd  satisfy,  also,  those  who 
ohjected  to  Mr.  Chadwick.  They  were  to 
this  effect — that,  after  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  all  the  officers  of  the  Commission 
shall  cease  to  hold  their  present  offices. 
I  wish  very  shortly  to  notice  one  or  two 
points,  with  reference  to  the  Bill,  which 
have  heen  urged  as  ohjectiona  to  it.  In 
the  first  place,  I  find  that  exception  has 
heen  taken  to  any  increase  in  the  numher 
of  placemen  in  this  House.  I  do  not  say 
that  any  increase  in  this  House  in  the 
numher  of  persons  holding  offices,  ought 
not  to  he  regarded  with  constitutional 
jealousy  hy  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
it  has  heen  fairly  stated  hy  a  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  a  former  evening,  that  a 
considerahle  diminution  has  taken  place  in 
the  numher  of  placemen  in  this  House. 
There  has  heen  one  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
less  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  Lieuten- 
ant General  of  the  Ordnance  has  heen  dis- 
qualified from  holding  a  seat  in  this  House. 
The  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  Ordnance 
has  heen  aholished;  and  the  Treasurership 
of  the  Navy  has  heen  consolidated  with  the 
office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  The  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty  is  no  longer  a  Memher  of 
this  House;  and  it  also  happens  accident- 
ally that  the  Secretary  to  the  Master  of 
the  Ordnance  has  not  a  seat  in  the  present 
Parliament.  Altogether,  there  are  six 
placemen  who  have  no  longer  seats  in  this 
House  who  used  to  sit  here;  and  I  think 
only  one  new  officer  has  heen  appointed 
with  a  seat  in  this  House  —  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Rail- 
way Board  (Mr.  Strutt).  Do  I  stop  here  ? 
I  may  he  wrong;  hut  I  confess  I  think 
that  the  Reform  Act  has  added  so  greatly 
to  the  democratic  influence  of  this  House, 
and  has  thrown  so  much  new  weight 
into  the  popular  scale  of  the  Constitution, 
that  some  greater  power  may,  without 
much  danger,  he  safely  intrusted  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  Crown.  The  ample  and 
efficient  control  exercised  hy  this  House 


over  any  hranch  of  the  puhlic  serrice, 
may  remove  some  of  our  apprehensions; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  that,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Government,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  add  to  the  numher  of  placemen 
in  this  House,  and  my  scruples  on  this 
head,  I  confess,  are  satisfied.  I  then  turn 
to  the  question,  is  it  on  the  whole  expedi- 
ent that  the  responsihility  of  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  should  he  direct  rather  than 
indirect  ?  Great  exception  has  heen  taken 
to  the  power  given  them  of  making  gene- 
ral rules.  That  delegation  may  he  liable 
to  objection  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
view;  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  dis- 
pense with  it.  At  all  events,  one  of  two 
things  must  be  done.  If  you  attempt  to 
enact  seriatim  and  in  minute  detail  all  the 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  poor 
in  all  their  varying  circumstances,  then 
you  must  give  a  dispensing  power  to  the 
Executive.  Or,  if  you  do  not  give  a  dis- 
pensing power  to  the  Executive,  you  must 
delegate  the  power  of  making  general 
rules,  subject  to  a  prompt  and  direct  re- 
sponsibility to  this  House.  You  must 
choose  between  these  two  courses;  and  I 
am  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  last.  It  is 
not  possible  to  escape  from  the  necessity 
of  adopting  one  or  other  of  them.  The 
application  of  the  prohibitory  order,  with 
regard  to  out-door  relief  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts,  is  a  most  delicate  operation 
when  it  is  remembered  that  trade  is  brisk 
and  is  suspended  almost  periodically  by  fits 
and  starts.  There  are  only  100  unions  out 
of  600  to  which  this  order  has  been  is- 
sued. From  time  to  time,  as  circum- 
stances vary,  it  is  issued;  and  ft'om  time  to 
time,  as  circumstances  change  again,  it  is 
necessarily  and  rightly  withdrawn.  Then, 
again,  with  regard  to  the  dietary;  consider 
the  circumstances  of  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  A  sudden  infliction  has  ren- 
dered certain  articles  of  food  comparatively 
dear,  and  especially  dear  in  certain  neigh- 
bourhoods. It  has  in  consequence  been 
indispensably  necessary  to  vary  the  dieta- 
ries in  different  unions.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  escape  from  the  necessity  of 
exercising  a  dispensing  power  in  these 
cases,  if  you  do  not  vest  in  the  responsible 
body  the  power  of  making  general  rules 
subject  to  rendering  an  account  for  every 
act  to  Parliament.  As  it  appears  to  me, 
at  the  present  time,  and  up  to  this  time, 
Government,  with  respect  to  the  mainten- 
ance and  administration  of  the  Poor  Law, 
and  of  relief  generally,  has  been  inti- 
mately connected  even  with  the  details  of 
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the  administration,  but  without  the  power 
of  command;  it  has  been  responsible 
— ^indirectly  responsible — without  the  su- 

freme  authority  of  regulation  and  control, 
am  quite  satisfied  the  time  has  arrired 
when  that  imperfection  must  be  remedied; 
and  no  other  mode  of  effecting  this  object 
occurs  to  me,  after  much  reflection  on  the 
subject,  better  than  that  which  has  been 
proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Goremment. 
Upon  the  whole,  taking  the  analogy  of  the 
Board  of  Control  and  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  new  constitution  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  as  proposed  by 
the  Ooyernment  is  a  judicious  proposal.  It 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  my  opinion 
after  some  experience  of  what  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  reqmres.  Without  at  this 
time  going  into  minute  details,  I  haye  con- 
tented myself  with  stating  general  prin- 
ciples, and  an  outline  of  the  reasons,  which 
induce  me,  without  hesitation,  to  ^ye  my 
support  to  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
The  House  diyided  on  the  question 
that  the  word  "  now"  stand  part  of  the 
Question:  —  Ayes  218;  Noes  42:  Ma- 
jority 176. 

LUt  qf  the  Ates. 


Aoland,  T.  D. 
Adderley,  0.  B. 
Aldam,  W. 
AlUx,  J.  P. 
Anson,  hon.  Col. 
AntrobuB,  £. 
Bailey,  J. 
Bailey,  Col. 
Baine,  W. 
Barclay,  D. 
Barkly,  H. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T. 
Baring,  T. 
Barriogton,  Visot. 
Beckett,  W. 
Bell,  J. 
Bellew,  R.  M. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Blaokbume,  J.  I. 
Bodkin,  W.  H. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Botfleld,  B. 
I    Bouverie,  hon.  E.  P. 
Bowles,  Adm. 
Boyd,  J. 

Bramston,  T.  W, 
Brotherton,  J. 
Brown,  W. 
Brace,  0.  L.  G. 
BuUer,  C. 
Buller,  £. 
Buller,  Sir  J.  Y. 
Bunbury.  W.  M. 
Barrel!,  Sir  0.  M. 
Burroughes,  H.  N. 
Busfeild,  W. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Carew,  hon.  R.  S. 


Oarew,  W.  H.  P. 
CaTendish,  hon.  6.  H. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Chapman,  B. 
Christie,  W.  D. 
Chute,  W.  L.  W. 
Clay,  Sir  W. 
Clayton,  R.  R. 
Clerk,  rt.  hn.  Sir  O. 
Clive,  hon.  R.  H. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Compton,  U.  C. 
Conyngham,  Lord  A. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Currie,  R. 
DawBon,  hon.  T.  V. 
l)eede8,W. 
Denison,  J.  £. 
Denison,  £.  B. 
Dennistoan,  J. 
Doaglas,  J.  D.  S. 
Duckworth,  Sir  J.  T.  B. 
Buncao,  Viaot. 
Duncan,  6. 
Dundas,  Adm. 
Dundas,  F. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
East,  Sir  J.  B. 
Egerton,  W.  T. 
Egorton,  Sir  P. 
Ellice,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Evans,  W. 
EwaH,  W. 
FeUowes,  E. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Forster,  M. 
Fox,  C.  R. 


French,  F. 
Fuller,  A.  E. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  II. 
Gisbome,  T. 
Gladstone,  Capt. 
Gore,  hon.  R. 
Graham,  rt.  hon.  dir  J. 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Hale,  R.  B. 

HaUyburton,  Ld.  J>  F.  0. 
Halsey,  T.  P. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J, 
Harcourt,  G.  G. 
Haiton,  Capt.  V. 
Hawes,  B. 
Hay,  Sir  A.  L. 
Hayter,  W.  G. 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Heneage,  G.  H.  W. 
Hervey,  Lord  A. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Hogg,  Sir  J.  W. 
HoUond,  R. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  O. 
Howard,  hon.  E.  G.  G. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hudson,  G. 
Hughes,  W.  B. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
Ingestre,  Viaot. 
Inglu.  Sir  R.  H. 
Jerris,  Sir  J. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
JoUlile,  Sir  W.  G.  H. 
Lambton,  H. 
Layard,  lilaj. 
Legh,  G.  C. 
Le  Marchant,  Sir  D. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
LiddcU,  hon.  H.  T. 
Lindsay,  Col. 
Loch,  J. 

Lockhart,  A.  E. 
Lockhart,  W. 
Macaulay,  rt.  hon.  T.  B. 
Mackeniie,  W.  F. 
Mainwarinf ,  T. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Maule,  rt.  hon.  F. 
Miles,  W. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Monahaa,  J.  H« 
Morgan,  0. 
Morpeth,  Visoi. 
Morris,  D. 

Mostyn,  hon.  E.  M.  L. 
Napier,  Sir  C. 
Neeld,  J. 
Keeld,  J. 
Newry,  Visct. 
Nicholl,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Norreys,  Lord 
Norreya,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Ogle,  S.  C.  U. 
Ord,  W, 


Owen,  Sir  J. 
Paeke,  0.  W. 
Paget,  Col. 
Pakington,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  R. 
Parker,  J. 
Patten,  J.  W. 
PhiUpe,  G.  a. 
Plumptre,  J.  P. 
Polhill,  F. 
Powlett,  Lord  W. 
Prime,  R. 
Protheroe,  E.  D« 
Puaey,  P. 
Rawdon,  Col. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Rich,  H. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Romilly,  J. 
Boss,  D.  R. 
RasseU,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lord  E. 
RusseU.  Lord  C.  J.  F. 
Rnssell,  J.  D.  W. 
RutbetAud,  A 
Sandon,  Viset. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seymer,  H.  K. 
Seymour,  Lord 
Seymour,  Sir  H.  B« 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  &.  L. 
Shelbume,  Eart  of 
Sheridan,  R.  B. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  R.  V. 
Smollett,  A. 
Somen,  J.  P» 
Somerset,  Lord  O. 
Somerrille,  Sir  W.  >L 
Sotheron,  T.  H.  S. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Stanton,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Lord  J. 
Stuart,  H. 
Strickland,  Sir  G. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Sutton,  hon.  H.  M.    ' 
Talbot.  C.  R.  M. 
Tanered,  H.  W. 
Thoniely,  T. 
Tollemaohe,  J. 
Tower,  C. 
Towneley,  J. 
TraiU,  O. 
Trotter,  J. 
Turner,  E« 
Villiers,  hon.  C. 
Virian.  J.  H. 
Walsh,  Sir  J   B. 
Warbartoo,  H. 
Ward,  H.  O. 
Williama,W. 
Wilshere,  W. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wodehottse,  E. 
Wood,  rt.  hoe.  Sir  0. 
Wood,  Col.  T. 
Wortley,  hon.  J.  S. 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wyse,  T. 


Hill,  Lord  M. 
TuibaU,U. 
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AriLWright,  0. 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Beniinok,  Lord  H. 
Blacksione,  W.  S. 
Broadwood.  H. 
Olifton,  J.  T. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 


Knight,  F.  W. 
Law,  hoD.  0.  £. 
Lowther,  hon.  Col« 
Manners,  Lord  J. 
Masterman,  J. 
Muntz,  G.  F. 
Newdegate,  0.  N. 
Pechell,  Capt. 
Perfect,  R. 


D'EjmcoUrt.rt.hn.O.T.    Sibthorp,  Col. 

Disraeli,  B.  Spooner,  tt. 

Duke,  Sir  J.  Stanley,  E. 

Duncombe,  T.  Stuart,  J. 

Escott,  B.  Thompson,  Al4* 

Floyer,  J.  TroUope,  Sir  J. 
Forester,  hon.  G.  C.  W.    Vemer,  Sir  W. 

Fl«weii,  0.  H.  Wakley,  T. 

Ganlner,  J.  D.  Torke,  hon.  E.  T, 

Hall,  Sur  B.  Yorke,  H.  R. 
Benlej,  J.  W. 

Hildyard,  T.  B.  T<  ¥blibii8. 

HiU,  Lord  £.        *  Ferrand,  W.  B. 

^ttmphM7,  Aid.  Borthwiok^  P« 

Bill  read  a  •econd  lime. 

BBDUOTION  AND  PROSTITUTION 
SUPPRESSION  BILL. 

Order  of  the  Day  read  for  the  resump- 
iion  of  the  Adjourned  Debate  on  the  First 
Reading  of  the  Seduction  and  Prostitution 
SappresBiott  Bill. 

CoLOiTBL  SIBTHORP  acknowledged  the 
ftincerltj  of  the  motives  of  the  promoter 
of  the  present  Bill,  hut  firmly  helieyed  that 
the  measure  was  more  likely  to  increase 
than  to  check  the  evil*  Considering  that 
it  was  now  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  that 
the  adjourned  dehate  was  likely  to  last  a 
oonsiderahle  time,  he  thought  it  would  he 
advisable  to  adjourn  till  a  future  period  the 
consideration  of  a  Bill  which,  however 
laudahle  in  its  object,  was  certainly  very 
novel  in  its  nature.  He  should  like  to  ask 
the  Attorney  General  opposite,  who  was 
very  competent  to  give  an  opinion  on  the 
powers  of  this  Bill,  whether  it  would  carry 
into  effect  that  which  the  hon.  Memher  for 
Birmingham  proposed  ?  He  thought  it 
would  he  prudent  for  the  hon.  Memher  to 
postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Bill  not  for  six  months,  hut  foi:  two 
months.  The  latter  period  would  he  suf* 
ficient. 

Bill  read  a  first  time. 

PASSENGERS*  ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Report  of  the  Passengers'  Act  Amend* 
ment  Bill  hrought  up. 

Amendments  agreed  to. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  wished  to  pro- 
pose a  clause  which  should  provide  for 
Irish  emigrants,  when  conveyed  across  the 


Atlantic,  the  same  security  as,  under  the 
conditions  of  Lloyd's  Register^  would  he 
required  for  goods  of  a  dry  and  perishable 
nature.     If  his  previous  demands  on  he- 
half  of  Ireland  had  been  thought  unrea- 
sonable, he  hoped  it  would  not  be  thought 
unreasonable  if  he  desired  that  the  Irish 
people  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing 
witn  perishable  goods.      No  goods  were 
entitled  to  be  insured  unless  shipped  on 
board  vessels   classed  A    1    at  Lloyd's. 
Neither  were  convicts  transported  in  ships 
of  an  inferior  class.     And  when  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  the  Irish  peasantry  were 
about  to  be  conveyed  across  the  Atlantic, 
it  was  but  reasonable  to  require  that  they 
should  be  conveyed  in  vessels  as  seaworthy 
as  those  required  for  oonvicts.     In  regard 
to  British  ships,  the  emigration  agents  had 
required  that  condition  to  be  fulfilled.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretarv  for 
the  Colonies  concurred  with  him  in  desir- 
ing to  see  proper  care  taken  of  Irish  emi- 
grants, but  thought  the  existing  law  would 
fulfil  the  object  better  than  the  proposed 
clause.     He  took  a  totally  different  view; 
and  so  did  all  those  who  were  practically 
acquainted  with  the  shipping  of  this  coun- 
try.    The  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  the 
emigration  agents  were  made  responsible 
for  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  new 
measure,  as  thev  were  for  fulfilling  the  re- 
quirements of  the  old  Passengers    Act — 
the  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  cap.  107.     But 
there  was  no  such  provision  in  the  Bill; 
and  the  clause  in  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria, 
cap.  107,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose.    By  this  clause,   unless  some  one 
raised  a  doubt —  and  who  .was  to  raise  a 
doubt  ? — no  inspection  was  required  at  all, 
and  then  all  that  was  required  was,  that 
the  collector  and  controller  of  the  Customs, 
or  an  emigration  agent,  should  be  satisfied 
that  such  ship  was  seaworthy  for  the  voy- 
age for  which  she  was  intended.     Now, 
what  was  the  practice  ?  As  respected  Bri- 
tish ships,  it  was  easy  enough  to  secure 
that  they  should  be  seaworthy,   because 
Lloyd's  Register  told  whether  they  were  so 
or  not.     But  as  regarded  American  ships, 
which  were  built  of  the  frailest  materials 
— namely,  fir — they  were  not  upon  Lloyd's 
Register,  and  they  could  not  be  compelled 
to  DO  upon  the  reffister.     The  practice,  in 
the  case  of  the  American  ships,  was  for 
their  owners  to  get  a  certificate,   which 
they  could  easily  procure  for  a  guinea  or 
two  from  any  shipwright,  that  tiiey  were 
in  a  seaworthy  condition.     He  had  before 
him  a  list  of  twenty-five  ships,  which,  be- 
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tween  the  25th  of  March  and  the  30th  of 
April  last  year,  were  advertised   as  emi- 
grant ships  to  go  to  the  United  States  and 
the  North  American  colonies;  and  of  these 
twenty-five  ships  only  four  were  in  a  con- 
dition to  he  entitled  to  carry  dry  goods  of 
a  perishahle  nature,  or  convicts  to  a  penal 
settlement.     What  he  asked  the  House, 
then,  on  hehalf  of  the  Irish  peasants,  was 
this,  that  while  they  were  heing  expatriated 
in  such  numhers  from  their  country,  they 
should  not  he  consigned  to  a  voyage  in 
which  they  would  run  such  a  risk  of  find- 
ing a  watery  grave.     Every  one  knew  that 
the  fir-huilt  ships  of  which  the  American 
navy  was   composed,   after  a    very    few 
years,  hecame  in  such  a  rotten  state  that 
their  owners  were  afraid  to  suhmit  them  to 
any  examination.     But  whilst  this  was  his 
first  and  foremost  claim  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  and  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  case,  he  claimed  also,  on  he* 
half  of  the  British  shipowners,   that  they 
should  not  he  put  in  unfair  competition 
with    the    American    shipowners  —  that 
whilst  they  would  not  permit  any  British 
ships  to  he  chartered  with  emigrant  pas- 
sengers for  the  United  States  or  the  North 
American  colonies,  unless  they  were  enti- 
tled to  he  registered  at  Lloyd's  as  second- 
class  ships,  they  should  not  permit  Ame- 
rican  and  foreign  ships  to  come  with  a 
mere  certificate,  which  could  be  so  easily 
obtained  for  a  small  payment  from  any 
broken-down  and  bankrupt  shipwright,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  emigra- 
tion officers  to  carry  passengers.     Accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  Lloyd's,  a  ship, 
in  order  to  constitute  one  of  the  A  class. 
No.  1,  must  be  built  of  certain  materials, 
and  must  not  exceed  a  certain  age;  or,  if 
she  did,  she  must  submit  to  have  a  whole 
listing  or  planking  removed  from  stem  to 
stem,  in    order  to  see   whether  she  was 
rotten   or  not.      Out   of  the    twenty-five 
ships  to  which  he  had  referred,  no  fewer 
than  eighteen  refused  to  submit  to  this  ex- 
amination; and  this  was  an  answer  quite 
enough  to  show  to  any  man  of  common 
understanding    whether    the   ships    were 
sound  or  rotten,  whether  they  were  fit  or 
unfit  to  carry  the  subjects  of  this  country 
across  the  Atlantic.     Nearly  three -fourths 
of  the  emigrants  to  the  United  States  were 
carried  out  in  ships  of  .this  description  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
injury  of  the  shipping  interest   of  Great 
Britain.      It  was  a  most  important  con- 
sideration for  the  shipping  interest,  for  he 
understood  thai  an  American  ship  which 


sailed  from  this  country  a  few  days  ago 

ceived  3,000  sovereigns  in  payment  for 

steerage  passengers  alone.      He  begged 

leave  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  foUowisg 

clause : — 

"  And  be  it'  farther  enacted,  that  to  remof 
doubts  as  to  the  seaworthiness  of  anj  vessel  abovi 
to  proceed  with  passengers  as  aforesaid,  the  act- 
ing Government  emigration  officer  shall  canae 
such  ship  to  be  sarveyed  by  two  duly  aoihorued 
and  responsible  surveyors,  and  if  it  shall  be  re- 
ported by  those  persons  that  such  ship  Is  not  in. 
their  opinion  in  such  a  state  of  repair  and  eA- 
cienoy  as  would  entitle  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be 
classed  in  Lloyd's  registry  of  British  and  foreiga 
shipping  JR  1,  such  ship  or  vessel  shall  not  be 
cleared  out." 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE* 
QUER  was  not  surprifted  at  the  warm  in- 
terest which  his  noble  Friend  took  in  m 
matter  in  which  the  lives  of  his  fellow-aob- 
jects  were  concerned.  He  concorred  in 
the  feelings  which  he  had  expressed,  and 
only  doubted  whether  the  course  he  sug- 
gested was  the  one  best  calculated  to  effeet 
the  object  which  his  noble  Friend  had  in 
view.  Although  the  classification  of  ships  in 
Lloyd^s  List  was  familiar  to  the  mercantile 
community,  it  was  not  legally  recognised, 
and  it  might  give  rise  to  confusion  if  it  were 
made  the  foundation  of  an  enactment.  He, 
therefore,  hoped  his  noble  Friend  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment,  and  before  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  the  Government 
would  determine  on  the  best  means  of  car- 
rying his  object  into  effect.  He  perfectly 
agreed  with  his  noble  Friend  that  foreign 
ships  should  not  be  suffered  to  carry  ont 
emigrants  unless  they  were  in  as  good  oon« 
dition  in  every  respect  as  English  vesseb. 

Mr.  VERNON  SMITH  was  of  opinion 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  made  out  a  perfect 
case.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  misunderstood 
the  purport  of  the  noble  Lord's  clause.  AU 
that  the  surveyors  were  required  to  do  by 
it  was  to  report  that  the  emigrant  resseli 
were  in  sucn  a  condition  as  would  entitle 
them  to  be  placed  in  Lloyd's  List  in  the 
class  referred  to. 

Mr.  THORNELY  said,  that  the  noUe 
Lord  had  improperly  described  the  Ameti- 
can  ships  when  he  said  they  were  bnilt  of 
fir ;  they  were  generally  built  of  oak« 
and  the  fir  ships  were  those  of  oar  own 
colonies.  There  were  not  finer  ships 
on  the  ocean  than  the  American  packet 
ships.  He  was  of  opinion  that  sufficient 
protection  for  emigrants  was  provided  by 
the  existing  laws. 

Sir  R.  IN6LIS  expressed  a  hope»  thai 
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aa  his  noble  Friend  had  triumphed,  he 
would  not  give  the  House  the  trouble  of 
dividing  on  his  clause. 

ViBGOUKT  INGESTRE,  on  the  contrary, 
called  upon  the  noble  Lord  to  divide  the 
House. 

Mr.  BROTHERTON  moved  that  the 
House  do  adiouru. 

Lord  Q.  BENTINGK  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  hon.  Member  had  moved 
the  adjournment  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
a  majority;  however,  if  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  assure  him  that  he 
had  understood  him  correctly  in  believing 
him  to  have  stated  that  in  spirit  his  clause 
would  be  carried  into  effect,  he  would  now 
withdraw  it.  After  what  had  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  he  felt  it  necessary  that 
the  matter  should  be  distinctly  understood. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  not  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation in  repeating  the  assurance  he  had 
already  given;  indeed,  the  moment  he  saw 
the  noble  Lord's  clause,  he  told  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  object  to  its  principle. 

Clause  withdrawn. 

Motion  for  the  adjournment  withdrawn. 

Bill  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

House  adjourned  at  half-past  One  o'clock 
till  Friday,  May  28th. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  May  28,  1847. 

MiNCTCft.]     PuBUc  BiLiA — 1*  Tiuiitecnot  of  Landa 
(SeotUnd);  Burgagt  Tenure  (SootUnd);   Heritable  Se* 
cufltica  fbr  Debt  (Sootlaod)  i  Cromi  Charten  (SeoClaiid)i 
ReprewaUtive  Peen  (Seotland). 
RqwrUd. — Naval  Serrioe  of  Boy*. 

PsTiTioifa  PaaBBNTBD.  Prom  the  Provoit  and  odien  of 
Ola«ow,  for  Alteration  of  the  Law  of  Entail  (Sootlaod). 
—Prom  Paetory  Worken  in  the  Employ  of  John  ami 
William  Chadwick,  in  favour  of  the  Paetoriet  Bill.— 
Prom  Ldoeiter,  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Malt  Duty. — Prom 
Helton  Mowbray,  fiir  Alteration  and  Amendment  of  the 
Law  of  SettlemenL  — Prom  St.  Margaret,  Leioeater,  tat 
Repeal  of  the  Poor  Removal  Aet,  and  for  the  Ettabliah- 
ment  of  a  National  Rata.— Prom  Her  M^jOltft  Subjfecti, 
Suflhren  by  the  Pire  of  the  9th  of  June,  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  complaining  of  the  Misappropriation  of 
the  Punds  granted  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sufltemi. 

FIRE  AT  ST.  JOHN'S,  NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Lord  PORTMAN  rose,  pursuant  to  no- 
tice, to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
papers  "v^ich  had  heen  laid  upon  their 
Lordships*  Tahle,  respecting  the  destruc- 
tive iire  which  some  time  ago  had  taken 
place  at  St.  John's,  Newfoundland.  When, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  hring  the  suhject  hefore  Parlia- 
ment, his  nohlo  Friend  the  Secretary  of 


State  consented  to  lay  hefore  them  the 
papers  that  were  required  to  develop  the 
whole  transaction.  Those  papers  had  for 
some  time  heen  hefore  the  House;  and, 
having  considered  them,  he  took  it  upon 
himself  to  say,  that  the  case  was  one 
which  did  require  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships.  The  money  which  had  heen 
suhscribed  in  consequence  of  this  disas- 
trous fire,  was  not  only  not  applied  to  the 
purposes  specified  in  the  Queen's  Letter, 
but  was  applied,  by  private  arrangement, 
to  matters  which  had  not  even  been  men- 
tioned in  Her  Majesty's  Letter.  Both  the 
purposes  to  which  the  money  had  been 
applied,  might  have  been  in  themselves 
good;  but  it  was  not  for  both,  it  was  only 
^r  one  of  the  number,  that  the  subscribers 
gave  their  contributions.  The  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
had  subscribed  2,000*.  towards  rebuilding 
the  episcopal  church  at  St.  John's.  But 
the  collection  under  the  Queen's  Letter 
was  made  from  door  to  door,  and  many 
became  subscribers  who  never  thought  that 
they  were  giving  their  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rebuilding  an  episcopal  church,  in- 
asmuch as  many  of  the  subscribers  were 
Dissenters,  who,  in  giving  their  money, 
thought  that  they  were  merely  contribut- 
ing to  the  relief  of  their  distressed  bre- 
thren. The  petition  praying  that  a  Queen's 
Letter  be  issued,  asked  for  assistance  gen- 
erally, and  particularly  referred  to  the  re- 
building of  the  church ;  but  the  answer  to 
that  petition,  as  well  as  the  Queen's  Let- 
ter, was  silent  on  the  subject.  What  he 
complained  of  was  this,  that  having  in  the 
first  instance  taken  what  seemed  to  be  a 
perfectly  safe,  sound,  and  cautious  course, 
namely,  referring  it  to  the  governor  of  the 
colony  to  inform  him  whether  it  was  desir- 
able that  any  part  of  the  money  collected 
could  be  spared  for  the  purpose  of  rebuild- 
ing the  parish  church  of  St.  John,  and,  if 
so,  what  portion  should  be  so  applied,  his 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies did  not  wait  for  the  answer  of  the 
governor,  but  suddenly  jumped,  as  it  were, 
to  the  conclusion  that  one-half  was  the 
precise  proportion  that  ought  to  be  granted 
for  that  purpose.  There  was  one  more 
stage  of  the  proceeding  to  which  he  would 
refer.  The  Bishop  of  Newfoundland  re- 
quested that  the  money  should  be  kept  in 
this  country,  and  placed  somewhere,  so 
that  interest  might  accrue  upon  it,  where- 
by it  might  become  a  larger  sum,  and  be 
more  useful  than  if  sent  to  the  colony  at 
first.     His  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for 
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the  Colonies  consented  to  that  course;  but 
unfortunately  another  authority  in  this 
country  stepped  in»  and  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  declined  to  adopt  the  suggestion. 
It  was  evident  that  there  was  great  dis- 
trust of  the  authorities  of  the  colony, 
though  from  what  cause  it  was  not  for 
him  to  say^  But  there  was  this  difference 
between  the  case  of  the  fire  in  Newfound- 
land and  that  of  Quebec;  in  the  latter  case, 
the  money  collected  under  the  Queen's 
Letter  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  was 
sent  to  Lord  Metcalfe,  the  goyernor  of  the 
colony,  for  his  appropriation  and  distribu- 
tion; and  he,  therefore,  was  responsible 
for  the  whole  proceeding;  but  upon  this 
occasion,  there  appeared  to  have  been  an 
understanding  with  the  London  Committee, 
and  with  the  right  rer.  Prelate,  and  also 
with  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies,  that  the  parties  who  contributed 
the  money  should  not  be  told  the  purpose 
for  which  their  money  was  asked.  In  his 
opinion,  howerer,  it  was  desirable  that  in 
every  cf^e  where  the  people  of  this  coun* 
try  were  asked  to  contribute  their  money 
for  any  purpose,  they  should  be  distinctly 
told  what  the  purpose  was.  The  noble 
Lord  then  concluded  with  expressing  his 
hope,  that  their  Lordships  woidd  concur  in 
the  Motion  he  was  about  to  make — 

'*  That  an  hmnblfl  Addreia  be  pr^Mnted  to  Her 
Migesty,  prayinc[  Her  liiuesty  Xq  direot,  Uiat  9» 
often  as  Her  Migeaty  sbaU  be  graciously  pleased 
to  issue  Her  Royal  Letters,  directed  respectively 
to  the  Archbishops  of  Ganterbuiy  and  z  ork,  au- 
thorizing the  OoUeotion  of  voluatary  Contribuiioiis 
within  their  several  Provinces,  Aoeounts  ahall  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  of  the  Amount  of  Mo- 
ney received  under  such  Letters,  of  the  Persons  to 
whom  paid,  under  whose  Authority,  and  for  what 
Purpose  it  is  expended." 

The  BiBHOP  of  LONDON  said,  that  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  looked  very 
much  like  a  charge  of  having  obtained 
money  under  false  pretences.  The  noble 
Lord  said,  that  the  monev  had  been  col- 
lected for  one  purpose,  and  improperly  ap- 
plied to  another;  but  the  monev  was  col- 
lected for  the  general  purpose  of  repairing 
the  damage  committed  by  the  fire;  and  the 
clergy  and  the  congregation  of  St.  John's 
were  sufferers  by  that  fire.  He  maintained, 
therefore,  that  providing  funds  for  the  re- 
building of  the  parish  church  was  a  work 
of  chanty.  That  a  great  part  of  the  mo- 
ney collected,  was  contributed  by  persons 
who  believed  that  a  portion  of  it  would  be 
applied  to  rebuilding  the  parish  church,  he 
did  not  entertain  a  doubt;  nor  could  he 
conceive  that  any  member  of  the  Estab- 


lished Church  eould  make  any  objeetion 
to  such  application.  The  whole  matter* 
from  the  beginning,  was  most  open ;  Aere 
was  no  concealment — no  delusion — wi  he 
must  repel,  without  auy  qualificaiioQ»  the 
charge  of  having  been  accessory  to  a  mea- 
sure, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  col- 
lect money  under  false  pretences.  The 
London  CommitteOi  having  very  charitably 
and  benevolently  exerted  themselves  to 
raise  funds  by  general  subscription  for  the 
relief  of  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  fire 
in  St.  John's,  considered  that  an  appeal 
ought  to  be  made  through  the  usual  me- 
dium to  the  members  of  the  Churoh  of 
England  I  and  he  himself  believed,  thai 
the  money  was  almost  exclusively  ooUected 
from  members  of  the  Churoh  of  England. 
The  committee  appealed  to  the  Secretaij 
of  State  for  a  specific  mention  of  the 
church  of  St.  John's  in  the  Queen's  Let- 
ter; and  the  answer  they  received  was, 
that  the  Queen's  Letter  bad  already  been 
issued ;  he  then  wrote  to  the  chairman  el 
the  committee,  and  the  reply  which  he  re* 
ceived  was,  that  the  committee  were  unaai* 
mously  of  opinion  that  a  portion  of  the 
funds  should  be  applied  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  church  of  St.  John's.  He,  there- 
fore, could  not  conceive  that  there  had 
been  any  breach  of  trust,  or  the  slightest 
deviation  from  the  strict  line  of  dnij,  on 
the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
course  he  had  taken.  He  himself  had 
little  responsibility  in  the  matter ;  but,  if 
the  whole  rested  upon  his  shoulders,  he 
should  consider  that  he  had  but  done  hia 
duty.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought  that 
when  money  was  given  for  general  par- 
poses  of  charity,  an  account  should  be  fur- 
nished to  the  donors  of  its  i^pplication. 

Earl  GREY  said,  it  was  true  that,  on 
the  7th  of  November,  1846,  he  did  refuse 
to  fkllot  any  portion  of  the  money  to  the 
purpose  of  rebuilding  the  church  €i  St. 
John's;  but  shortly  afterwards  he  receiTed 
a  despatch,  dated  the  26th  of  November, 
1846,  from  the  officer  administering  the 
government  of  Newfoundland,  stating  that 
the  grant  of  money  that  had  been  already 
made,  had  had  a  demoralising  tendency, 
as  the  people  seemed  to  have  an  idea  that, 
whether  they  were  in  poverty  or  not,  they 
had  a  right  to  relief  out  of  the  money  that 
had  been  subscribed,  and  requesting  that 
the  rest  of  the  funds  might  De  plaeed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, to  be  appropriated  as  he  thought  fit, 
and  in  particular  recommending  thai  a 
part  pf  it  should  be  applied  to  the  rebuild- 
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ing  of  the  ohurch.  He  placed  his  change 
of  determination  expressly  on  the  ground 
of  fresh  information,  and  on  the  fact  that 
the  principal  sufferers  had  receired  almost 
the  whole  amount  of  their  loss,  whilst 
those  who  had  not  received  the  amount  of 
their  losses  were  the  small  shopkeepers, 
on  whom  the  expense  of  restoring  the 
church  would  principally  fall.  Besides, 
the  officer  admmistering  the  government, 
had  recommended  a  fixed  proportion  of 
the  money  to  be  applied  to  tnis  particular 
purpose.  With  respect  to  the  Queen's 
Letter,  it  was  contrary  to  precedent  to 
notice  all  the  objects  to  which  the  collec- 
tions were  to  be  applied;  and  it  was  the 
usual  course  to  leave  the  distribution  of 
the  fund  raised  to  a  committee  adminis- 
tering any  general  subscsiption,  the  Go- 
vernment naving,  in  fact,  no  means  of  dis- 
tributing these  voluntary  contributions. 
At  the  same  time,  he  saw  no  objection  to 
the  present  Motion. 

The  Bishop  of  SALISBURY  said,  so 
far  as  he  had  the  means  of  judging,  no 
appropriation  could  have  given  greater  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  clergy  than  that  of  pro- 
viding for  one  of  the  most  grievous  disas- 
ters amidst  the  general  calamity;  and  such 
an  incident  as  the  destruction  of  the 
church,  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted 
from  gener^  assistance.  The  parties  who 
applied  for  the  Queen's  Letter,  the  autho- 
rities in  the  colony,  and  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment,  had  aU  concurred  in  the  ne- 
cessity and  propriety  of  this  application  of 
the  money;  and  he  believed  it  met  with 
general  assent. 

Lord  PORTMAN  replied,  disclaiming 
any  intention  of  imputing  blame  to  any  of 
the  clergy,  though  there  was  a  different 
interpretation  put  by  them  upon  the  Queen's 
Letter. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Mr.  HUME  would  repeat  the  inqaiFy 
which  he  put  to  the  Qoyernment  previous 
to  the  hoiidajs,  as  to  whether  they  had 
any  objeotion  to  lay  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  instructioDi  under  which  the 
British  authorities  in  Portugal  had  been 
directed  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  that  country  ? 

Lord  JOHN  RUSSELL  said,  it  was 
his  duty  to  oppose  at  present  the  produc- 
tion of  the  instructions  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  referred.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  the  subject  under  consideration; 
and,  when  the  proper  time  came,  the  Go- 
vernment woum  place  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  the  whole  of  the  instructions.  They 
did  not,  however,  think  it  would  be  con- 
sistent with  their  duty  to  do  so  at  present. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  all  the  mischief 
would  be  done  in  the  meantime.  Seeing 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign 
Department  in  his  place,  he  would  ask  a 
question,  which  probably  the  noble  Lord 
might  answer.     He  wished  to  know  whe-^ 
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ther  it  were  true  that  the  British  authori- 
ties in  Portugal,  Colonel  Wylde  and  others, 
had  threatened  the  Junta  to  interfere  bv 
force  of  arms,  unless  certain  terms  were 
agreed  to  b  j  them  ? 

Viscount  PALMERS  TON  said,  that 
the  British  Govemment,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Governments  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  were  engaged  in  measures 
which  had  for  their  object  the  pacification 
of  Portugal.  Of  course,  his  hon.  Friend 
could  not  expect  that  papers  could  be  laid 
on  the  Table,  whilst  the  transactions  to 
which  the  papers  had  reference  were  in 
progress.  vThen  the  proper  time  came  for 
the  Government  to  lay  before  Parliament 
papers  explanatory  of  the  grounds  and  rea- 
sons for  the  course  which  thej  had  pur- 
sued, thej  would  be  most  happy  to  do  so; 
and  he  thought  he  should  then  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  House  that  the  Government,  by 
their  conduct  in  reference  to  Portugal,  had 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  confidence  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  HUME  wished  to  know  whether 
coercive  measures  had  been  already  adopt- 
ed by  the  British  Government;  and,  if  so, 
whether  it  was  under  any  new  treaty  that 
such  a  course  had  been  pursued  ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON  said,  his  hon. 
Friend  must  see  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  at  present  to  give  explanations  of  mea- 
sures, which  were  measures  not  merely  of 
the  British  Government,  but  of  the  British 
Government  acting  in  concert  with  its 
allies. 

Mr.  HUME  gave  notice  that,  on  the 
reading  of  the  first  Order  of  the  Day  on 
Monday,  he  should  again  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  subject. 

Sir  R.  PEEL  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  stated  that  the  course  of  policy  at  pre- 
sent pursued  in  respect  to  Portugal,  was 
adopted  in  concurrence  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Would  the  noble  Lord  object  to  state  whe- 
ther that  course  of  policy  resulted  from  a 
friendly  concert  between  the  Three  Powers 
and  this  country,  independent  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Treaty,  or  whether  from  any  obliga- 
tion still  imposed  by  that  treaty  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  said,  the  po- 
licy pursued  was  not  considered  to  result  out 
of  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  Government  of  Portugal  had  addressed 
itself  in  preference  to  such  of  its  allies  as 
were  parties  to  that  treaty;  but  the  mea- 
sures that  might  be  adopted  were  founded 
on  a  fresh  agreement  and  friendly  com- 
pact. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  (IRELAND). 

Lord  GEORGE  BENTINCK  wished 
to  put  a  question  to  his  right  hon.  Friend 
opposite  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
respecting  the  superintendence  of  Govern- 
ment works  in  Ireland.  It  seemed  that 
whilst  the  expenditure  had  been  reduced 
from  250,000*.  a  week  to  67,000^.,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  staff  was  not  reduced  in  the 
same  proportion;  that  expense  amounUng 
to  about  14,0002.  a  week.  It  had  been 
estimated  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  oppo- 
site, that  the  exnense  of  the  staff  would  be 
no  more  than  7^  per  cent  on  the  expendi- 
ture; and  he  therefore  wished  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  prospect  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  superintendence  being  reduced 
in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  money  expended  on  labour.  He  also  in- 
quired what  proportion  of  these  persons  re- 
ceiving 14,000e.  a  week  were  destitute 
electors  ^ 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  siud,  he  now  held  in  his  hand  an 
account  of  the  precise  numbers  employed 
on  the  2Sth  of  this  month,  and  he  was 
happy  to  state  that  a  very  large  reduction 
had  alredy  taken  place  in  the  number  of 
persons  superintending  the  works,  and 
especially  in  reference  to  the  classes  to 
which  the  imputation  contained  in  the 
question  formerly  asked  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire  applied,  but  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  Ireland,  he  should 
have  thought  it  hardly  worth  that  hon. 
Member's  while  to  throw  out.  He  would 
state  the  amount  of  reduction,  which,  he 
repeated,  had  principally  fallen  on  those 
classes  of  persons,  for  he  could  not  hold 
out  the  expectation  that  there  could  be  so 
great  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  su- 
perior class  of  officers,  who  were  mainly 
military  men,  because  a  large  proportion 
of  them  must  necessarily  be  transferred 
from  the  public  works  to  the  duty  of  sid- 
ing the  relief  committees  in  the  discharge 
of  their  various  functions.  It  also  must 
be  obvious  that  the  reduction  of  the  super- 
intending officers  and  pay-clerks  could  not 
be  effected  so  rapidly  as  the  reduction  of 
the jpersons  employed,  as  they  must  be  re- 
tained for  a  certain  time  to  wind  up  and 
to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  various  ac- 
counts. With  respect  to  the  two  classes 
of  persons,  namely,  the  overseers  and  the 
check-clerks,  which  might  perhaps  com- 
prise a  certain  number  of  electors,  although 
not  having  access  to  the  registry,  he  could 
not  state  how  many  of  them  were  electors, 
the  reduction  which  had  taken  place  from 
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the  31st  of  March  to  the  25th  of  May  was 
as  follows : — On  the  Slst  of  March  the 
number  of  overseers  employed  was  11,218, 
and  on  the  25th  of  May,  3,716,  being  a 
redaction  of  about  7,000.  In  point  of 
fact,  thb  redaction  was  brought  into  effect, 
within  a  very  small  amount,  on  the  10th 
of  May,  when  the  number  employed  was 
under  3,800.  Therefore  the  principal  re- 
duction had  taken  place  before  the  noble 
Lord  put  his  question  on  this  subject  on  a 
former  occasion.  With  respect  to  the 
check-clerks,  there  were,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  4,835  employed,  and  on  the  25th 
of  May  2,080,  b^g  a  reduction  of  more 
than  one-half.  Thus,  in  respect  to  the  two 
classes  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire's question  referred,  there  had 
been  a  reduction  of  the  number  employed 
from  about  16,000  on  the  3l8t  of  March, 
to  about  5,700  on  the  25th  of  May.  With 
respect  to  other  reductions,  they  were  going 
on  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  bring- 
ing the  various  accounts  to  a  dose. 

DIRECT  TAXATION. 

On  the  Motion  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  Committee  of  Supply  be  now 
read, 

Mb.  EWART  said,  that  in  introducmg 
the  subject  of  which  he  had  g^ven  notice — 
the  effect  of  the  present  excessive  amount 
of  indirect  taxation  on  the  trade  and  la- 
bour of  this  country — ^he  had  been  impelled 
by  the  importance  of  the  question  to  our 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and,  most  of 
all,  by  a  conviction  of  the  undue  pressure 
of  the  existing  system  on  the  poor.     He 
thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
our  whole  scheme  of  taxation  should  be  re- 
considered: what  had  been  its  result  in 
past  experience— what  should  be  our  prin- 
ciples of  action  for  the  future.     The  pre- 
sent system  of  indirect  taxation  was  op- 
pressive to  the  labouring  classes  of  this 
country,  not  only  because  it  taxed  trade, 
the  principal  source  of  their  employment, 
but  because  the  mode  of  its  imposition  was, 
towards  them,  unjust.     In  every  instance, 
the  same  duty  was  levied  on  the  inferior 
article  used  by  the  poorer,  as  on  the  supe- 
rior article  of  the  same  nature  consumed 
by  the  wealthier,  classes.     The  cheaper 
bohea  or  congou  tea  of  the  poor  man, 
paid  the  same  amount  of  duty  as  the  cost- 
lier congou  or  hyson  of  the  rich.     So 
did  his  butter  and  cheese,  his  tobacco,  his 
sugar,  and  his  coffee.     Yet  it  stood  on 
evidence,  given  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  by  far  the  larger  amount  of 
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duties  on  all  these  articles  was  paid  by  the 
gpeat  mass  of  the  working  classes.  They 
were  the  great  consumers  of  tea;  they  were 
the  main  consumers  of  foreign  butter  and 
cheese;  they  formed  (as  it  appeared  before 
the  Tobacco  Committee)  nine-tenths  of  the 
consumers  of  tobacco.  They  paid,  there- 
fore, the  larger  amount;  and,  under  the 
operation  of  an  uniform  duty,  they  paid  it 
in  an  unequal  manner.  In  fact,  it  was 
stated,  by  one  who  appeared  to  have  paid 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  that  "  the 
poor  were  taxed  (under  the  present  system 
of  indirect  taxation)  to  the  extent  of  20 

?er  cent,  or  one-fifth  of  their  property." 
'he  inequality  of  this  system  had  neither 
escaped  ihe  observation  of  statesmen  nor 
political  economists,  and  they  had  sug- 
gested as  a  remedy  the  imposition  of  a 
proportionate  duty  on  the  sale  price  of  the 
article— in  other  words,  an  ad  valorem 
duty.  This  principle,  after  a  long  life  of 
financial  and  commercial  experience,  was 
embodied  in  the  famous  Excise  scheme  by 
Sir  Robert  Walpole-— a  scheme  which  shook 
his  Administration,  and  endangered  his  life. 
It  was  thus  explained  and  defended  by  our 
great  political  philosopher,  Adam  Smitii : — 

*'  If  (he  ol»8erTe8)  commodities  were  delivered 
out  for  home  consumptioii,  the  importer  not  being 
obliged  to  advanoe  the  tax  till  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  selling  his  goods,  either  to  some  dealer, 
or  to  some  consumer,  he  could  always  afford  to 
sell  them  cheaper.  It  was  the  object  of  the  &• 
mous  Excise  scheme  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to 
establish  such  a  system." 

Were  such  a  plan  introduced,  and  an  ad 
valorem  duty  applied  to  it,  it  would  form  a 
species  of  indirect  tax  on  property.  Such 
a  system  had  been  pursued  in  levying  the 
duties  on  the  sales  by  auction  of  the  East 
India  Company's  tea.  But  was  it  appli- 
cable to  modem  usages  and  modem  com- 
merce ?  He  (Mr.  Ewart)  feared  not.  To 
accomplish  it,  you  must  have  a  system  of 
compulsory  and  periodical  sales  by  public 
auction.  Freedom  in  the  disposal  of  pro- 
duce, when  they  could  and  how  they  could, 
by  the  traders  of  this  country,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  sales  by  private  contract,  ap- 
peared to  be  indispensable  to  modem  com- 
merce. What  then  remained?  That,  to 
alleviate  and  equalise  their  various  fiscal 
burthens,  they  should  extend  more  fully 
the  principle  of  taxation  upon  property. 
Such  a  system  of  financial  reform  woidd 
not  benefit  the  public  by  a  change  of  the 
point  of  pressure  only:  the  reduction  or 
repeal  of  an  indirect  tax  amounted  to  much 
more  than  the  mere  amount  of  the  duty  re- 
duced. It  was  an  observation  of  Dean  S  wift» 
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as  trite  as  it  was  true*  that  '^  io  matters 
of  finance  two  and  two  do  not  always  make 
four."     He  (Mr.  Ewart)  believed  it  might 
be  said  that,  in  the  redaction  of  taxation 
"  take  two  &om  four,  and  two  do  not  always 
remain;"  but  (if  the  reduction  be  judiciously 
effected)  sometimes  much  more  than  two. 
Thus  he  found  it;  stated,  that  while  the 
Excise  duty  on  salt  (30«,  a  cwt.)  existed, 
the  price  of  s^t  in  the  interior  of  this 
country  was  40«.  the  cwt.     The  tax  was 
repealed.     But  the  price  of  the  article  fell 
much  more  than  by  the  mere  amount  of 
duty  repealed.     It  did  not  fall  to  40«., 
minus  30#.  (the  amount  of  duty),  that  is, 
to  IOjt.,  but  to  3«.  Qd.     Such  was  the 
effect  of  removing  the  intermediate  charges 
for  capital  and  time,  which  vanished  with 
the  primary  and  original  charge  of  duty. 
So  when  that  judicious  measure,  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  almanacks,  was  effected 
by  that  excellent  man,  the  late  Lord  Spen- 
cer,  the  price  of  almanacks  fell  by  much 
more  than  the  amount  of  duty,     The  tax 
was  Is,     The  price  of  Moore'g  Almanac 
was  then,  duty  included,  2s,  2d,    The  tax 
was  repealed.  The  price  fell,  not  to  \s,  2d,^ 
but  to  6<l.  Thus,  much  collateral  as  well  as 
immediate  good  was  conferred  on  the  pub- 
lic, by  the  abolition  of  an  injudicious  impost. 
In  his  review  of  taxation,  he  (lir.  Ewart) 
would  begin  with  the  Customs  duties,  and 
then  proceed  to  the  duties  of  Excise.  From 
among  the  Customs  duties,  he  would  select 
the  duty  on  tea.     Tea  was  beeoming  more 
and  more  an  article  of  consumption  by  the 
poorer  classes  of  this  country;  and  it  was 
an  article  which,  in  modem  times,  much 
affected  the  employment  of  the  poor,  be- 
cause it  was  the  basis  of  our  trade  with 
China.     But  how  disproportionate  was  the 
duty  on  the  lower  pricedi  compared  with 
the  higher  priced  article.     The  poor  man 
paid  for  his  tea  more  than  twice  the  pro- 
portion of  duty  which  the  rich  man  did. 
Tet  the  greatest  tendency  to  increased 
consumption    existed   among    the  poorer 
classes.     The  real  secret  of  indirect  tax- 
ation was,  to  increase  your  area  of  con- 
sumers.   Let  the  base  of  the  pyramid  be  as 
wide  as  possible.  By  lowering  the  duty,  you 
create  a  new  class — almost  a  new  nation 
of  purchasers.   The  habit,  once  given,  was 
never  lost ;   and  the  newly  acquired  want 
elicited  new  energies  from  the  population. 
Nay,  more,  the  good  conferred  was  colla- 
teral, as  well  as  direct.     If  more  tea  be 
consumed,  more  sugar  will  be  demanded 
also.     In  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  duties  on 
tea  had  been  reduced.     The  consumption 


increased  largely;  and,  eQntemporaneoasly, 
the  consumption  of  sugar.  But  the  duty 
ought  also  to  be  reduced,  for  the  sake  of 
further  employing  our  poor.  Our  exports 
of  cotton  to  China  were  decreasing.  Our 
exports  of  woollens  were  alarmingly  dimi- 
nished. Germany  and  Belgium  suecess- 
fully  competed  with  us.  Yet  it  was  uada- 
niable,  that  China  only  waited  lor  a  largia 
reduction  of  the  tea  du^  to  beoome  aa 
immense  consumer  of  the  cottons  and 
woollens  of  Great  Britain.  The  prinoiple 
whieh  events  bad  rendered  ^plicable  in 
India,  must  be  applied  by  ns  to  China. 
Take  her  natural  products,  she  will  taks 
your  artificial  produets.  Lpwer  your  duty; 
and  unlock  the  trade.  By  such  means,  ia 
India,  the  production  of  sugar  had  beea 
doubled  since  1840;  coffee  sinee  1839; 
sheep's  wool,  a  new  article  of  export,  had 
been  caUed  into  existence ;  and  these  musi 
be  exchanged,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
British  manufactures.  Thus  the  new  wants 
of  the  people  would  create  new  flmployment 
for  the  people;  while  mutual  intercourse 
and  mutual  peace  would  be  promoted  with 
the  Sfist.  To  another  iMiiple — or  rather 
to  two  other  articles,  whose  consumption 
among  the  poor  was  greatly  extendible — be 
had  already  called  the  attention  of  the 
House :  he  meant  the  humble  but  most 
important  articles  of  butter  and  cheese. 
Mark  the  tendency  of  the  area  of  con- 
sumers to  enlarge  itself  coincidently  with  a 
reduction  pf  duty.  Since  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  reduced  these  duties  by  one-half,  the 
consumption  of  foreign  butter  and  foreiga 
cheese  had  greatly  increased.  This  waa 
the  range  of  increase  according  to  the  Fi- 
nance Accounts  of  this  year; — 


Value  of  foreign  Butter  con- 
sumed 

Value  of  foreign  Cheese  con- 
sumed 


I 


in  184i;»  £90»,U1 
in  184A,  Sdi^iei 
inl8i7,  872.727 
in  18i5.  £812,820 
in  1846,  887,497 
in  1847,    fi06,761 


Foreign  butter  and  cheese  (like  so  ipanj 
other  foreign  articles)  were  mainly,  nay 
essentially,  cons(|med  by .  the  working 
classes  of  this  country.  Our  very  a^cul- 
tural  labourers  lived  upon  DuUi  pheeae. 
Here,  again,  he  said,  extend  your  ^ea  of 
consumption.  Lower,  or  rather  repeal, 
this  iniquitous  duty,  which,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  was  a  cruel  duty;  feed  your  peo- 
ple, and  extend  your  trade;  and  bind  Hol- 
land to  you  by  the  golden  links  of  oom- 
meroe  and  of  peace.  The  tobacco  duty, 
though  on  principle  a  perfectly  justifiable 
duty,  was,  in  consequence  of  its  amount. 
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ft  diitj  moBt  o|^vei^e  on  tlia  poor.  It 
ranged  between  nn  ftmonnt  of  600  and 
1^00  per  eent  on  tke  ?nlae  of  the  articb, 
3o  asferavagant  a  dnt j  was  a  financiai  sole* 
dam.  In  aoch  oaaes,  our  friend  the  saa^- 
glar  interpoaedi  and  it  appeared,  before  the 
Oonunittee  of  which  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  was  a 
member  sereral  3feara  age,  that  tobaoeo 
was  aold  at  a  lower  priee  than  ^  amonnt 
of  dnty.  Bnt  what  the  peeple  gained  in 
smuggling,  thej  lost  in  morality.  It  ap- 
pealed by  a  return  (moved  fat  bj  Mr. 
Hume)  that  in  the  three  rears  en<£ng  in 
1845,  no  less  than  S,000  persons  were 
conTioted  Ibr  smuggling  tobaeeo.  JMTay, 
the  Committee  had  efidenee  that  a  school 
for  smuggiers  was  established  in  London; 
he  r^;retted  to  add  that  it  was  nnder  le- 
male  superintendence,  and  he  feared  it 
might  snceessfnUy  rival  some  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  In  considering  the  tobaeeo 
duty,  the  manActure  of  snuff  ought  not 
to  be  emitted.  It  seemed  to  be  establiidied 
by  every  witness  before  the  Committee 
^t,  were  the  datjr  bwered,  this  oenntry 
would  b0eome  the  great  centre  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  snuff.  We  were  already  bound 
to. America  by  our  cotton  trade:  we  were 
perhaps  ftbout  to  be  even  more  essen^lly 
united  to  her  by  the  com  trade.  It  would 
be  well  If  we  found  another  Houroe  of  ex- 
tended commerce,  and  anptlier  security  for 
peace,  in  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  as  well 
as  in  the  cotton  of  the  souUiem,  and  in 
the  com  of  the  western  r^;ions  of  the 
Union.  He  tamed  to  another  most  impor- 
tant and  yet  undeveleped  trade,  the  wine 
trade.  Our  commerce  in  this  direction  was 
chained  down.  These  two  propositions  were 
clear :  that  ether  nations,  less  able  to  pay 
for  them,  consume  far  more  of  the  wines 
of  France  than  we  do;  and  that  we  con- 
sume far  less  than  we  did,  in  even  less 
civilized  times.  For  this  anomaly  there 
could  be  no  other  reason  than  the  burthen- 
some  duty  upon  wine.  Denmark,  not  more 
populous  than  London,  consumes  more  of 
the  wines  of  France  than  all  Great  Britain. 
Holland  (according  to  Mr.  Porter),  sixty 
times  as  much.  Here,  again,  was  an  op- 
portunity of  extending  &e  orsa  of  con- 
sumption. Bring  in  a  new  race  of  con- 
suHiers.  Formerly  the  demand  came  from 
a  lower  depth  of  society.  Let  it  come  thence 
again.  France  can  supply  us  cheaply  and 
abondantiy.  He  (Mr.  Ewart)  had  moved 
for  a  copy  of  the  address  of  the  Libres 
Bchangikeg  (or  free-traders)  of  Bordeaux 
to  Lord  John  Russell.  Let  him  quote  tiieir 
words : — 


**  Tbc  ecaismptiioa  of  viae  in  Fnacc  is  thir^r 

six  galloos  per  miuibitftzit ;  in  England  it  is  onl^ 
(me-fourtb  of  a  gallon.  In  the  17th  century,  the 
consumption  of 'vrine  in  the  British  Isles  was  many 
times  greater  than  now.  Suppose  a  duty  imposed 
ot  lOl,  a  hogshead,  common  wine  cooLi  tiiea  be 
sold  (duty  included)  at  H4»  a  bottle,  cnMlM^vy 
sorts  ^,,  superior  sorts  ;^t  8c|.  a  bottle." 

The  wines  of  Bordeaux  were  formeriy  not 
only  a  more  oommon  beverage  in  Bnglaad, 
but  the  orthodox  beverage  at  Oxfoi^l,  till 
port  was  introduced  under  the  shelter  ef 
the  Methuen  Treaty,  and  until  diplemaeyy 
as  she  often  did,  but  as  she  should  never  bo 
allowed  to  do,  imposed  fetters  upon  ooBk* 
merce.  Besides  re-opening  our  trade  with 
Franco,  a  reduction  of  vse  wine  dutioa 
would  open  a  new  trade  with  Greece  and 
Italy,  and  clothe  the  natives  of  those  and 
of  other  countries  with  our  manufactures. 
From  the  consideration  of  injurious  Cus- 
toms duties,  he  turned  to  a  subject  of  even 
greatpr  oppressiveness,  the  duties  of  Bz« 
cise.  He  knew  not  how  this  most  impor* 
tant  element  of  imp<^tic  taxation  had  been 
so  long  neglected.  Our  views,  long  dk^ 
rscted  to  duties  on  our  foreign  trade,  had 
overlooked  the  imposts  and  restrictions 
whidli  weighed  down  our  domestic  mani^ 
factures.  The  gigantie  injustice  d  the 
com  laws  had  thrown  into  the  shade  many 
evils  which  were  nearer  home.  It  was 
true,  diat  various  judicious  refonns  in  the 
Bxcise  had  been  adopted.  The  Gommis* 
sion  of  Excise  Inquiry,  appointed  in  ISdS, 
with  the  late  Lord  Congleton  as  its  chair- 
man, had  suggested  many  most  valuable 
changes.  Beviml  of  these  had  been  adopt- 
ed, especially  under  the  auspices  of  the 
present  able  chairman  of  the  Excise  Board, 
Mr.  Wood.  The  duties  on  vinegar,  starch, 
glass,  and  more  recently  on  auctions,  had 
been  abolished.  But  many  grievous  bur- 
dens still  remained.  It  was  not  always  of 
the  amount  of  duty,  nor  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  (who,  generally,  he  believed,  were 
well-cendncted),  that  the  traders  complain- 
ed, but  of  the  iystem ;  in  matters  of  trade, 
a  small  restriction  was  a  great  impediment. 
The  very  act  of  intermeddling  was  an  evil* 
But  it  was  much  aggravated  when  this  in- 
termeddling took  pUee  in  the  course  of 
manufacture.  A  necessary  corollary  of 
the  Excise  system  was  the  survey  on  deal- 
ers. This  involved  the  right  of  entering 
on  premises  at  any  hour ;  even  (with  cer- 
tain observances)  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 
The  act  of  "taking  stock"  was  another 
official  interference.  He  was  told  that,  to 
make  this  interference  really  effective,  the 
number  of  officers  must  be  multiplied  to  an 
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excess  i^hich  was  scarcely  withm  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that 
interference  with  trade  involved  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  most  valuable  of  all  things  to 
the  trader,  namely*  the  trader's  time.  He 
was  told  that  this  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  paper  manufacture.  Suppose  our 
cotton,  or  silk,  or  woollen  manufacturers 
were  suddenly  subjected  to  the  same  mys- 
terious med<&ingy  is  it  possible  that  they 
could  endure  it?  The  duty  on  soap,  how- 
ever modified  it  had  been  in  substance  and 
in  form,  was  still,  to  his  mind,  a  gpreat 
national  evil.  True,  the  duty  had  been 
reduced;  but  not  to  the  extent  recom- 
mended by  the  Excise  Commission  in  1833. 
But  of  this,  and  other  duties,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  absolve  commerce 
altogether,  and  adopt  the  substitute  he 
should  suggest — a  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion. The  report  of  the  Commissioners 
stated,  that  the  manufacture  of  soap  was 
more  advanced  in  France,  and  even  in 
Spain,  than  in  this  country.  The  duty  on 
oUve  oil  (one  of  the  elements,  of  foreign 
soap)  had  indeed  been  reduced  from  41.  to 
21,  per  ton;  this  was  one  of  the  judicious 
fiscal  reforms  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  It  ought 
however  (as  a  tax  on  a  raw  material  of 
soap)  to  be  altogether  repealed.  Even 
then,  could  we  successfully  compete  with 
the  foreign  soapmaker,  while  our  Excise 
system  obstructed  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment? It  appeared,  by  Uie  report  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  duty  was  payable  on 
soap  which  was  the  result  of  an  unsuccess- 
ful experiment.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
that  a  regulation  so  hostile  to  commerce 
stiU  existed.  Even  were  it  modified,  ob- 
jections to  the  principle  of  the  soap  duty 
remained.  The  soap  duty  did  not  extend 
to  Ireland;  if  suffered  to  exist,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Ireland  (as  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Inquiry  recommended)  ought  to 
be  liable  to  the  duty  equally  with  Scotland 
and  with  England.  He  next  turned  to  a 
subject  which  he  deemed  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  this  country.  He  meant  the 
duty  upon  paper.  This  duty,  together  with 
the  soap  duty,  was  imposed  by  the  10th  of 
Anne  (in  1711),  in  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute— 

'*  For  raiaing  largo  sapplies  of  money  to  carry 
on  the  present  war,  until  your  Majesty  be  enabled 
to  establish  a  good  and  lasting  peace." 

The  peace  had  been  established  in  1713. 
It  was  (thanks  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole) 
tolerably  lasting  too;  but  the  duty  had 
never  been  repealed,  He  held  this  to  be  a 
most  objectionable  tax.     Its  levy  caused 


much  vexatious  interference.  An  account 
(he  believed)  most  be  tak^i  of  the  diuly 
produce  of  the  paper  manufacturer.  The 
number  of  sheets  in  every  ream  must  be 
given.  Every  ream  must  be  labdled. 
Every  label  must  be  written  on.  If  the 
paper  be  afterwards  destined  for  exporta- 
tion, the  label  must  be  removed.  All  this 
was  interference;  and  it  was  a  tax  of  the 
most  intolerable  kind  in  this  age,  because 
it  was  a  tax  upon  tviM.  To  tax  the  time 
of  the  trader,  was  (in  his,  Mr.  Ewart's 
eyes)  one  of  the  greatest  fiscal  offences 
that  could  be  committed.  Tet,  in  all  these 
little  matters,  the  workmen  must  attend 
the  steps  of  the  Excise  officer.  A  paper 
manufacturer  with  whom  he  was  acquaint- 
ed, was  lately  showing  his  works  to  an  en- 
lightened foreigner,  the  owner  of  a  paper 
manufactory  in  the  Roman  States.  En- 
tering a  room  of  the  establishment,  they 
found  two  men  at  work.  The  Italian 
leamt  with  astonishment  that  these  were 
officers  of  the  Government.  He  pud,  he 
said,  a  direct  tax  of  71,  10#.  to  bis  own 
Government ;  and  his  trade  was  free.  He 
(Mr.  Ewart)  believed  that  our  paper  ma- 
nufacturers were  undersold  abroad,  not- 
withstanding that  a  drawback  was  allowed 
on  the  paper  which  was  exported.  This 
disadvantage  he  could  only  attribute  to  in- 
terference with  the  trade.  If  emancipated, 
it  would  probably  expand  into  full  free- 
dom, like  the  glass  trade.  Even  now  it 
had  a  latent  tendency  to  do  so.  A  manu- 
facture of  paper  from  straw  had  been  be- 
gun; and  he  believed  that  boxes,  now  made 
of  wood,  would  frequently  be  made  of  pa- 
per, if  our  manufactures  were  unshackled. 
But  there  was,  in  his  mind,  an  insuperable 
objection  to  this  paper  duty,  and  these  pa* 
per  fetters  altogether.  They  formed  a  tax 
and  a  burden  upon  the  literature  of  Eng- 
land. He  believed  that  two-thirds  of  the 
paper  manufactured  were  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  printing.  There  was  also  this  ano- 
maly in  the  duty:  much  of  our  paper 
(especially  the  paper  of  which  newspapers 
were  made)  was  formed  out  of  the  sweep- 
ings of  our  cotton  and  flax-mUls.  There 
was  no  duty  on  these  articles  as  raw  mate- 
rials; but  they  paid  a  duty  when  they  en- 
tered the  paper  trade.  Turn  cotton  into 
calico,  it  was  duty  free;  convert  it  into  pa- 
per, it  was  taxed.  The  effect  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  duty  on  almanacks  (already  ad- 
verted to  by  him)  was  an  instance  of  the 
effect  of  repealing  a  duty  upon  literature* 
however  lowly.  But  he  held  the  mere  duty 
on  paper  not  to  be  so  great  an  evil  as  tlie 
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intenneddling  with  the  paper  trade.  If 
these  domestio  restrictioiiB  were  remoyed, 
our  language  and  our  literature  would  na- 
turally expand.  From  the  extension  of 
our  commerce,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  the  common  language  of 
hoth  nations  had  a  natural  tendency  to  he- 
come  the  mercantile  language  of  the  world. 
Let  us  render  justice  to  our  national  lan- 
guage and  our  national  literature,  as  well  as 
our  national  commerce.  He  next  turned  to 
an  impost  on  a  common  article  of  great  and 
increasing  importance— ho  meant  the  Ex- 
cise duty  on  hricks.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  soap,  there  was  no  duty  on  the 
manufacture  of  Ireland.  Indeed,  compa- 
ratively, there  was  scarcely  any  duty  in 
Scotland,  since  nature  had  provided  Scot- 
land with  an  ample  supply  of  valuahle 
stone.  But  where  the  duty  did  fall  in 
Scotland,  it  was,  hy  comparison,  the  more 
oppressive.  This  duty  was  originally  im- 
posed hy  Mr.  Pitt  in  1784,  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  deht  created  hy  the  re- 
cent war  with  America.  At  first  it  ex- 
tended to  stone,  as  weU  as  to  hricks;  hut 
the  stone  interest  was  successful  in  its  re- 
hellion  against  the  duty.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
ohliged  to  yield.  He  left  the  hrick  duty 
alone  remaining;  hut  he  acknowledged  the 
impolicy  and  the  partiality  of  its  character. 
In  fact,  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  maintained  that 
this  was,  in  the  language  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  Inquiry,  "  among  the 
most  ohjectionahle  of  the  duties  of  Excise.'* 
The  same  Commissioners  also  condemned 
certain  restrictions  which  affected  the  spirit 
trade.  It  was  hard  that  a  general  dealer 
should  have  any  minimum  imposed  as  a 
limit  on  the  quantity  he  was  allowed  to 
sell ;  yet  so  it  was.  He  could  not  (Mr.  Ewart 
helieved)  sell  a  smaller  quantity  than  two 
gallons.  The  Commissioners  recommended 
a  reduction  and  equalisation  (throughout 
the  three  kingdoms)  ot  the  duty.  Ireland 
ought  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  to  enter 
on  her  common  liahilities  of  impost.  Give 
her  every  (the  minutest)  privilege  which 
we  enjoy;  hut,  with  her  privileges,  let  her 
share  our  hurdens.  But  there  was  one 
point  of  view  in  which  he  deemed  many 
of  the  Excbe  duties  especially  ohnoxious — 
he  meant,  in  their  effect  on  science  and  on 
art.  They  harred  the  way  to  the  explora- 
tions of  science,  and  the  inventive  power 
of  art.  From  the  repeal  of  such  duties 
new  and  unexpected  developments  arose. 
When,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the 
duty  was  repealed  on  salt,  a  new  chemical 
manufacture  was  at  onco  created.     Soda, 


hefore  produced  from  the  kelp  of  the  High- 
lands or  the  hariUa  of  Spain,  hegan  to  he 
derivad  from  common  salt.  At  Liverpool, 
and  elsewhere,  new  manufactories  arose;  a 
new  trade  was  created.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, it  was  shown  hefore  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Excise  Inquiry,  especially  hy 
Mr.  Fincham,  that  the  existing  restrictions 
on  the  glass  trade  had  ohstructed  the  ap- 
plication of  science  to  the  making  of 
glass.  Lenses  for  telescopes,  ordered  hy 
^reigners  in  this  country,  could  not  he 
made,  hecause  of  the  restrictions  of  the 
Excise.  It  was  also  shown  that  these  re- 
strictions prohihited  the  experiments  of 
science  in  the  manufactture  of  soap.  Since 
the  glass  duties  had  heen  aholished,  how 
great  had  heen  the  development  of  that 
most  heautiful  fahric !  The  window  of 
every  glass  shop  indicated  that  science 
and  art  comhined  to  improve  and  to  em- 
heUish  it.  Few  would  suppose  that  there 
was  a  connexion  hetween  the  arts  and  the 
making  of  hricks;  hut  he  rememhered 
that  when  it  was  asked  in  a  Committee 
(on  the  connexion  of  art  with  manu- 
factures, of  which  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  was 
chairman,  in  1836)  why  we  did  not  make 
hricks  of  various  shapes,  as  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Vllth  and  Henry  the  Vlllth, 
the  answer  was,  that  the  restrictions  of  the 
Excise  prevented  us.  He  found  this  evi- 
dence singularly  corrohorated  hy  the  valu- 
able testimony  of  Mr.  Wood,  the  chairman 
of  the  Excise  Board  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament.  That  Gentleman,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  on  **  The  Burdens  on  Land," 
stated  that  some  of  the  Excise  regulations 
on  the  manufacture  of  bricks  had  been.,  re- 
laxed, and  that  "  the  consequence  of  this 
alteration  was,  that  great  facility  had  been 
given  for  making  bricks  of  ornamental 
shapes,  and  enabling  architectural  orna- 
ments to  be  made  in  brick,  previously  in 
effect  prohibited."  He  (Mr.  Ewart)  had  no 
doubt  that  so  ordinary  a  trade  as  the  brick 
trade,  when  emancipated,  would  be  made 
still  further  obedient  to  the  purposes  of 
art.  He  had  limited  the  foregoing  sug- 
gestions to  duties  of  Customs  and  Excise. 
He  admitted  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of 
other  duties  also.  The  window  duty  was 
one  of  a  most  unequal  and  impolitic  cha- 
racter. The  insurance  duty  was  a  tax  on 
the  foresight  of  the  parent  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  family;  and  other  duties 
were,  in  various  ways,  objectionable.  But 
he  principally  assailed  those  duties  which 
obstructed  or  choked  up  the  sources  and 
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Bprings  of  labour.  There  wa9»  howerer, 
one  class  of  duties  which  bore  so  unequally 
on  the  less  wealthy  classes,  that  he^ould 
briefly  refer  to  them — ^he  meant  the  stamp 
duties.  It  appeared  in  evidence  before 
the  Lords'  Committee  on  Land  BurdenSi 
last  year,  that  the — 

£  £  9.    d, 

IMttoonaiftleof  100  •"  0  0  0 
01tt6Oiianleof  800  "  3  10  0 
Ditto  on  a  sale  of    500         **         1  14    3 

^Zr^.    °""}»00v.ta..o.a,l    0    0 

So,  in  the  case  of  mortgages,  the  law  pre- 
Tented  the  poorer  individual  from  obtain- 
ing equal  facilities  with  his  more  wealthy 
fellow-countrymen. 

.  Ditto  on  a  .      20,000        ditto        0    3    0" 
Ditto  on  a  .    100,000        ditto        0    0    6*^ 

Bo  that,  as  Mr.  M'Culloch  stated,  the 
duty  on  the  mortgage  for  601,  was  eighty 
times  as  great  as  the  duty  on  one  for 
100,000J.  These  duties,  however,  he  only 
alluded  to  collaterally,  as  showing  how 
much  the  whole  subject  of  our  present 
system  of  taxation  deserved  the  attention 
of  the  Government.  He  reverted  to  his 
main  object,  the  indirect  pressure  of  the 
duties  of  Customs  and  £zoise;  and  he 
wished  the  House  to  consider  them  in  an- 
other aspect,  their  effect  on  the  morab  of 
the  people.  He  had  partly  referred  to 
their  immoral  influence  in  his  view  of  the 
tobacco  trade.  In  the  soap  trade,  in  the 
paper  trade,  in  the  spirit  trade,  fraud  was 
proportionately  prevalent.  It  was  the  in- 
evitisble  tesult  of  a  heavy  system  of  indi- 
rect taxation.  But  he  had  found  in  one  of 
their  own  Parliamentary  documents  an  ad- 
mission respecting  the  immoral  influence 
of  the  Customs  duties,  for  which  he  had  not 
been  prepared.  In  the  year  1844,  in  con- 
sequence of  extelisive  frauds  in  tiie  Cus- 
toms department,  involving  the  characters 
of  its  officers,  a  Commission  of  revenue  in- 
quiry was  appointed.  The  following  was 
a  part  of  their  report,  bearing  the  signa- 
tures of  G.  H.  Somerset,  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, W.  B.  Baring,  J.  M.  Gaskell,  A. 
Pringle — aU»  at  that  time,  Ministers  of  the 
Crown : — 


II 


In  respect  of  the  great  ferenne  articles  of  to- 
baooo,  spirits,  and  wine,  at  well  afl  of  many  im- 
ports on  which  high  duties  are  leriablo  .... 
aufficient  disclosures  hare  been  made  to  show 
that  the  fraudulent  trader  has  not  failed  to  ayail 


3    6    4i 


II 
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himself  of  any  flisAns  of  iaonasiiif  his  pMftt  to 
the  detrimeat  of  the  rvrenne ;  and  that  oAeeN 
wore  easily  induced  to  &cilitate  suoh  attempts 
In/  every  mode  of  deceit  and  every  deeeripUcn  of 
fcdeehmd.  Indeed,  we  were  forced,  very  early  \h. 
our  inquiries,  to  ftel  a  distrust  ^  the  inte^ty  of 
the  offloen,  and  of  ffta  ej/kiUneff  of  Ae  eyttan. 
The  proTioufl  high  eharaoter  aad  ostunatioii  of  aa 
officer  appeared  to  be  no  guarantee  for  hii  honour 
and  integrity." 

So  mnch  for  the  monl  influenoe  of  'mdi- 
rect  and  overstrained  tazatioik !  As  to  the 
relative  cost  of  the  two  systems,  he  (Mr. 
Ewart)  maintained  that  a  direot  tax  on 
property  would  be  far  more  economically 
oolleeted  than  a  great  portion  of  the  pre- 
sent taxes.  He  thought  that  this  might 
be  inferred  from  the  relative  percentage 
cost  of  the  different  sources  of  revenue,  as 
given  in  the  ordinary  finance  acoounts  an* 
nually  laid  before  Parliament.  Taking 
the  finance  aeeoonts  jusi  printed  for  1847» 
he  found  thai-» 

i,  t.    d. 

The  oost  of  ooUeoting  tlie\.  ,|  ia-^.^«* 
Customs  dutie.  was     •    ./*  "  10per<JeBt. 

t)itto  the  Excise    ....     6    0  10 
Ditto  the  Tales,  Land    . 
Ditto,   .         •     Assessed 
Ditto,   •    .    .    Inoomo 
Ditto,   •    .    .    Property 

So  far,  therefore,  it  appeared  that  the  di- 
rect revenue  of  the  country  was  raised 
more  cheaply  than  the  indirect  revenue. 
This  result  would  probably  appear  more 
manifest,  if  the  revenue  accounts  gave  any 
means  of  separating  the  property  tax  from 
the  land  and  assessed  taxes.  But  this  they 
did  not  do.  Now  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  main- 
tained this  proposition — that,  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country  yearly,  and  even  daily, 
increased,  the  collection  of  a  large  part  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  it  must  become 
cheaper  and  cheaper  to  the  public.  Ac- 
cumulated capital  must  be  invested.  If 
invested,  whether  in  mortgages,  canals, 
railways,  or  any  other  public  undertakings, 
it  could  be  taxed  in  transitu.  In  such 
cases,  no  staff  of  officers  was  required,  no 
interference  with  trade.  The  Government 
gathered  its  revenue  as  the  profits  passed 
out  of  the  subject  of  investment  into  the 
purse  of  the  recipient.  It  might  indeed  be 
objected  that  a  more  direct  system  of  tax- 
ation would  drive  British  capital  into  fo- 
reign countries.  He  admitted  this  objec- 
tion; and  he  thought  that  some  effective 
mode  of  taxing  profits  on  foreign  invest- 
ments was  just  and  necessary,  and  not  im- 
practicable. Looking  beyond  our  own 
country,  or  rather  to  its  lasting  welfare  as 
combined  with  the  welfare  of  all  the  world. 
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he  hsiled  a  dltmnntioii  of  onr  system  of  indi- 
rect tazatioli  as  a  great  financial  instrtt- 
ment  of  international  peace.  Let  him  he 
allowed  to  quote,  on  this  part  of  the  snh- 
ject,  the  address  of  the  Free-trade  Associa- 
tion of  Bordeaux  to  Lord  John  Rnssell : — 

"  When  (thoy  say],  In  the  heginning  of  the  last 
year,  Sir  Robert  Peel  presented  to  the  British 
Parliament  his  great  oommeroial  measiires^  h« 
exprMse4  hit  belief  that  England's  example,  as 
regards  free  trade,  would  be  followed  by  other 
nations.  Sir  Robert  Peers  speech  had  no  sooner 
reached  Bordeaux,  than  it  produced  a  deep  sensa- 
tion, and  a  general  desire  of  making  ftirther  and 
mora  vigoromi  efforts  to  obtain  the  adoption  in 
France  ^the  prinoiplos  of  free  trade." 

He  (Mr.  Bwart)  rejoiced  to  hear  such  Ian* 
gnage  from  one  of  the  leading  intereata  of 
•  great  conntrj,  with  which  the  sympathy 

Sroduced  hj  congenial  institutions^  and, 
e  helieyed,  the  inll  of  Proridence,  tended 
to  unite  us,  interrupted  in  Tain  hj  the 
force  of  hereditary  prejudice  and  the  mis- 
ehierous  meddling  of  diplomacy.  Let  ub» 
ihen,  take  freely  the  winea  of  France;  and 
let  us,  on  the  same  pacific  principle,  admit 
the  tohaoco  of  the  United  States,  strength- 
ening the  honds  which  already  connected 
onr  land  with  theirs,  and 'adding  the  pro- 
duce of  Virginia  to  the  cotton  and  com  of 
their  southern  and  western  districts.  So, 
hind  Holland  to  you  hy  the  honds  of  peace, 
and  let  her  dairy  produce  feed  your  im- 
poyerished  people.  The  erer  memorahle 
words  of  Mr.  Pitt  recurred  to  his  mind; 
ihey  were  those  with  which  he  introduced 
his  commercial  treaty  with  France: — 

*'  To  sappote  that  one  nation  is  to  be  unalter- 
ably the  enemy  of  another,  is  weak  and  ohildieh. 
It  neither  has  its  origin  in  the  experience  of  na- 
tions, nor  in  the  history  of  man.  it  is  a  libel  on 
the  constitution  of  political  societies,  and  supposes 
the  existence  of  diabolical  malice  in  the  original 
frame  of  maa.*' 

On  all  these  grounds  he  (Mr.  Ewart)  in- 
treated  the  House  to  explore  and  see  if 
ihey  could  not  amend,  with  benefit  to  the 

Soor,  with  benefit  to  commerce,  with  bene- 
t  to  the  nation  and  the  world  at  large, 
their  system  of  taxation.  The  labour  which 
they  taxed  was  the  most  sacred  part  of 
the  property  of  this  country. '  Accumu- 
lated wealth  ought  to  bear  its  part.  It 
irould  do  no  harm  if  something  were  de- 
tracted from  superfluous  luxury,  to  add 
something  to  productive  labour.  He 
thought  that  even  the  artificial  habits  of 
our  richer  classes  might  be  made  more 
simple  and  more  frugal,  if  they  bore  a 
more  equal  share  of  the  general  taxation. 
Finally,  he  asked  for  no  sudden  and  dan- 
gerous, but  for  a  wise   and  well-consi- 


dered change.  The  aridity  of  the  subject 
might  have  weaned  an  unwillin^g  audience. 
He  knew  not  how  he  might  be  answered 
in  the  House  or  in  the  countnr.  What- 
ever were  the  issue,  he  sought  tor  consola- 
tion (and  he  found  it)  in  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  soundness  of  his  principles,  and 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  purity  of  his  mo* 
tives.     The  hon.  Gentleman  then  moved — 

**  That  it  is  expedient  that  a  moro  direct  sys^* 
tem  of  Taxation  on  property  should  (as  far  as 
possible)  be  substituted  for  the  indirect  system 
(by  Customs  and  Excise  Duties)  now  in  use : 

"  That  such  a  change  would,  by  removing  re- 
strictions caused  by  the  Excise,  encouraffo  trade, 
and  the  free  application  of  science  to  trade : 

"  That,  by  removing  the  restrictions  caused  by 
Oustoms  Duties,  it  would  extend  commeroe,  and 
be  the  most  natural  means  of  prolonging  the  peace, 
by  promoting  the  interoourte,  of  the  world : 

"  That  it  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  poor, 
(who  now  pay  the  great  mass  of  indirect  Taxation,) 
by  giving  them  more  abundant  means  of  subsist- 
ence and  of  emploTUMDt ;  and  would  tend  gener- 
tUy  and  finally  to  the  good  of  all  cbsses  of  the 
oonmionity.'' 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  felt  confident  that  he  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  whole  House  when  he  said 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Ewart)  to  say  anything  in 
defence  of  the  purity  of  his  motives.  He 
believed  that  there  was  no  man  who  stood 
less  in  need  of  any  defence  on  that  score, 
as  every  one  knew  the  disinterested  mo- 
tives which  always  actuated  his  hon. 
Friend;  and  certainly  it  was  impossible  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  the  subject  he 
had  brought  before  the  House.  At  the 
same  time,  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would 
not  consider  it  any  disrespect  to  him  if 
he  declined  to  follow  his  hon.  Friend  into 
the  details  of  the  various  points  he  had 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
relating  to  almost  every  article  of  taxation 
in  the  Customs,  the  Excise,  and  the 
Stamps  and  Taxes.  It  was  evident  that 
in  the  course  of  next  Session  it  would  be 
his  duty  to  bring  before  the  House  the 
subject  of  taxation — ^that  it  woidd  be  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  deal  one  way  or 
another  with  one  great  item  of  taxation — 
he  meant  the  income  tax;  and  that  it 
would  then  be  for  the  House  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  permanence,  and  per- 
haps the  increase  of  the  system  of  direct, 
as  contradistinguished  from  indirect  taxa- 
tion. It  would  be  obvious,  therefore,  to 
every  one,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  on 
the  present  occasion  to  say  anything  which 
would  indicate  the  course  which — suppos- 
ing that  he  continued  to  bold  his  present 
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situation — ^he  might  consider  it  his  dntj  to 
take  on  this  question.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  satisfactorily  proyed  that  there  was  no 
tax  against  which  some  plausible  objection 
might  not  be  made;  ana  he  was  certunly 
not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  that  he 
would  be  able  to  do  what  so  many  of  his 
predecessors  had  failed  in  doing — he  meant 
make  taxation  of  any  kind  palatable.  He 
assured  the  House,  howeyer,  that  it  was 
his  anxious  desire  to  see  our  taxation  put 
on  a  footing  the  least  oppressive  to  those 
who  paid  the  taxes;  and  to  foster  industry 
and  commerce  to  the  greatest  degree  of 
which  they  were  susceptible.  Beyond  this 
general  explanation  he  thought  it  better  to 
abstain  from  saying  more  on  the  present 
occasion;  and  after  the  full  and  able  way 
in  which  the  hon.  Member  had  submitted 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  he 
thought  it  very  desirable  that  the  subject 
should  not  be  prolonged. 

Mr.  R.  TORKE  trusted  that  after  what 
had  just  been  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  hon.  Member  would 
withdraw  his  Motion,  and  permit  the  House 
to  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  evening. 

Mb.  HUME  said,  that  as  the  business 
of  the  evening  was  to  vote  away  the  public 
money,  it  was  of  great  importance  to  con- 
sider how  the  taxes  should  be  levied  from 
the  public;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  his 
hon.  Friend  had  taken  a  most  appropriate 
step  in  introducing  his  present  Motion. 
He  (Mr.  Hume)  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  the  House  ought  to  consider  how 
they  could  raise  the  largest  amount  of 
money  at  the  least  expense.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exche- 
quer must  be  desirous  to  be  relieved  from 
the  importunities  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected with  reference  to  particular  taxes, 
especially  Excise  taxes.  Nothing  could 
be  more  unsatisfactory  than  for  a  Legis- 
lature which  professed  a  desire  to  improve 
the  moral  condition  of  the  people  to  keep 
up  a  system  of  taxation  which  created 
immorality  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
with  all  his  power,  could  not  put  down. 
His  hon.  Friend,  therefore,  had  done  right, 
he  thought,  in  bringing  the  subject  before 
the  House,  and  in  giving  an  opportunity  to 
hon.  Members  to  express  their  opinions  on 
it.  It  was  true  the  question  would  come 
before  another  House  of  Commons;  and 
his  principal  reason  for  rising  at  that  mo- 
ment was  to  say  that  it  depended  on  the 
people  themselves  whether  any  improve- 
ment should  take  place.    If  the  people 


sent  Members  into  that  House  wiihoHt  in- 
structing and  requiring  them  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  of  ^e  country,  the  fault  was 
their  own  if  it  was  not  reduced.  It  had 
been  said  a  league  was  formed  taputdown 
the  Excise  duties;  He  wished  them  all 
success;  but  they  would  do  well  to  look  to 
what  had  been  done  by  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League.  Let  them  look  to  the  elections 
that  were  coming  on,  and  make  a  point  of 
supporting  no  candidate  who  would  not 
pledge  hmiself  to  a  reduction  of  taxation, 
as  well  as  a  change  in  the  mode  of  taxation. 
He  believed  that  great  injury  was  done  to 
trade  by  the  manner  in  which  taxes  were 
at  present  collected.  No  individual,  for 
instance,  could  employ  himself  in  the  burn- 
ing of  bricks  without  being  liable  to  bo 
brought  under  the  lash  of  the  Excise. 
Then  there  were  the  restrictions  on  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  He  saw  no  reascm 
why  this  country  should  not  manu£Mstore 
paper  for  the  whole  world,  seeing  we  pos- 
sessed such  natural  facilities  for  it ;  and 
yet  the  vexatious  interference  of  the  Ex- 
cise prevented  this  being  done.  He  hoped, 
that  in  whatever  changes  were  contem- 
plated by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  paper, 
soap,  and  bricks,  would  be  included.  He 
would  also  recommend  an  early  consider- 
ation of  the  reduction  of  the  expenditure  of 
the  country.  The  income  of  the  countiT, 
he  felt  confident,  was  at  present  diminish- 
ing every  hour.  It  was  impossible,  from 
the  state  of  manufactures,  but  that  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  Excise  duties 
must  be  diminishing.  Why  not,  as  one 
item,  withdraw  our  naval  force  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  where  it  was  of  no  use  ? 
This  would  be  one  important  reduction  ; 
and  there  were  many  others  which  might 
be  effected  with  equal  advantage. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  fully  concurred  in  the 
necessity  of  an  alteration  of  a  system  of 
taxation  by  which  upwards  of  fifty  mil- 
lions per  annum  was  taken  ^m  the  pockets 
of  the  working  classes.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  had  talked  of  bricks,  and 
soap,  and  paper;  but  the  tax  on  those  arti- 
cles only  amounted  to  2,000,000{.  sterling. 
It  was  not  such  matters,  but  the  expend!* 
ture  of  the  country  which  ought  to  have 
the  first  consideration  of  the  uovemment. 
What  was  the  state  of  the  expenditure 
when  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Tamworth  laid  before  the  House  the 
estimates  for  1835?  Why,  it  was 
7,000,000^.  sterling  less  than  the  esti- 
mates of  this  year.     He  should  like  to 
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know  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  some  reason 
for  this  vast  increase.  Nor  would  he  take 
the  year  he  mentioned  alone  ;  an  average 
of  five  years  would  show  an  equal  increase. 
Let  them  return  to  the  expenditure  of 
1835,  and  they  would  save  not  only  the 
duty  on  the  three  articles  on  which  the 
hon.  Memher  for  Montrose  lud  such  stress, 
hut  the  income  tax  besides.  He  begged  to 
remind  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excnequer 
that  in  all  reductions  of  taxes  which  had 
hitherto  taken  place,  thererenue  had  never 
fallen  off  more  than  a  third  on  the  parti- 
cular article  reduced;  generally  much  less, 
and  often  there  was  no  loss  at  all;  and 
therefore  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
reduce  taxation  without  fear  to  a  great  ex- 
tent contemporaneously  with  a  reduction  of 
expenditure.  The  country  had  therefore  a 
right  to  call  on  the  GoTomment  to  reduce 
the  expenditure.  Why  not  go  back  to  that 
of  the  year  he  had  taken  for  an  example  ? 
But  it  would  appear  that  the  country  was 
always  to  be  governed  by  a  wasteful  extra- 
vagance of  expenditure.  He  remembered 
when  Lord  Grey*s  Government  succeeded 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Tam- 
worth,  a  reduction  of  1,000,0002.  sterling 
was  made  in  the  estimates;  but  the  pre- 
seiit  Government,  in  replacing  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  made  no  such  efforts.  In 
speaking  of  the  taxation,  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  sums  dealt  with  in 
Parliament  was  the  net  amount ;  the  cost 
of  levying  the  taxation,  which  amounted 
annually  to  4,500,0002.,  in  its  progress 
from  the  taxpayer  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  was  always  deducted.  This 
was  a  state  of  things  the  present  Govern- 
ment, or  at  least  the  leading  Members  of 
that  Government,  had  declared,  by  a  reso- 
lution signed  by  themselves,  to  be  most  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interest;  yet,  when 
the  hon.  Membw  for  Bolton  brought  for- 
ward his  Motion  to  abolish  or  mitigate  the 
evil,  they  voted  unanimously  against  it. 
The  working  classes  were  the  consumers  of 
the  principal  articles  of  taxation,  and  he 
would  say  that  such  an  enormous  reduction 
from  their  hard-earned  wages  could  not 
long  be  submitted  to.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Montrose  said  that  the  people  had  it  in 
their  own  hands,  and  that  they  ought  to 
reject  all  candidates  who  would  not  pledge 
themselves  to  reduce  the  amount  and  alter 
the  manner  of  taxation;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  people  had  no  such  power ;  and  until 
they  had  a  more  extended  power  in  their 
hands  there  was  no  hope  for  them.     He 


would  ask,  were  labouring  men  to  toil  and 
sweat,  and  experience  the  greatest  pos- 
sible difficulty  in  providing  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  and  then  have  more 
than  half  their  wages  taken  from  them  in 
taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  which  they 
could  not  avoid  paying?  He  would  not 
then  detain  the  House  by  any  farther  re- 
marks, as  he  understood  that  this  Motion 
was  to  have  no  result  whatever.  He  could 
have  wished  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Ewart)  had  brought  forward  his  Motion  in 
such  a  way  as  to  test  the  opinion  of  the 
House;  but  that  could  not  now  be  done,  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  given 
them  a  hope  that  he  wodd  revise  the 
system.  He  hoped  next  year  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  redeem  that  pledge; 
but  he  confessed,  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  he  had  no  sanguine  hope  that 
that  pledge  would  be  redeemed.  The  time, 
however,  was  coming  when  the  present 
state  of  things  would  no  longer  be  endured. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  remarked,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Coventry  was  so  con- 
stantly declaiming  on  the  subject,  and  was 
so  dissatisfied  with  every  item  in  the  way 
of  expenditure,  whether  by  the  late  or  the 
present  Government,  that  he  (Colonel 
Sibthorp)  had  become  convinced  that  he 
would  never  be  satisfied  until  he  became 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself. 

Mr.  ewart  said,  that  beliering  good 
would  be  done  by  the  public  attention 
being  called  to  the  subject  by  the  present 
discussion,  and  being  desirous  that  tne  sub- 
ject should  be  fully  considered  by  that 
House  and  the  public,  he  begged  in  the 
meantime  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

House  in  Committee. 

SUPPLY— THE  MINT. 

On  the  question,  that  a  sum  of  77,8062. 
be  granted  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Mint, 

Mr.  HUME  complained  of  the  great 
expense  of  this  department.  From  a  return 
lately  laid  upon  the  Table  of  that  House, 
it  appeared  that  for  the  recoinage  of 
11, 000,0001.  the  public  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  surcharge  of  43,0002.  He  was 
anxious,  therefore,  to  see  this  department 
placed  in  a  condition  in  which  so  large  an 
expenditure  would  not  be  incurred;  and  he 
had  determined  to  oppose  any  further  pro- 
ceeding without  an  inquiry — seeing  that 
the  pm>lic  were  put  to  an  unnecessarily 
large  expenso,  and  believing  that  the  estab- 
lishment did  not  answer  the  purpose  for 
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trbtck  it  VA8  intended — and  it  wfts  with 
great  relactalice  that  he  had  come  to  the 
determination  not  to  prete  his  Amendment. 
He  contended  that  thej  were  not  warranted 
in  paying  awar  snch  large  sttffis  for  an  et- 
tahlishment  which  onght  to  maintain  itdelf. 
In  France,  in  America,  And  in  manj  other 
conntries,  the  Goremment  was  pnt  to  com- 
paratively  little  expense  in  connexion  with 
the  coinage.  In  a  forroet'  Session  a  Com«- 
mittee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
mode  of  transacting  business  at  the  Mint, 
tod  the  eridence  taken  before  th^t  Com- 
mittee established  the  existence  of  abuses 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  remove.  It 
would  afford  him  pleasure  to  know  that  every 
ounce  of  silver  imported  into  this  country  WAS 
coined  into  British  croWns,  and  he  knew  of 
no  reason  why  the  circulation  of  such  a 
coinage  throughout  the  world  should  not 
be  co-extensive  with  the  commerce  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  present  state  of  public  busi- 
ness, he  would  not  oppose  the  vote  before 
the  Committee;  but  he  hoped  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  direct  its  attention  to  the 
points  to  which  he  had  adverted. 

Mn.  SHEIL  said,  that  the  Committee 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
had  alluded,  and  which  sat  in  1837,  made 
no  report  to  the  House;  if,  therefore,  they 
discovered  the  existence  of  any  abuses  in 
the  management  of  the  Mint,  they  had  left 
no  record  of  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Should  the  hon.  Member  be  disposed  to 
move  for  the  reappointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  Government  would  offer  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposition.  It  was  true  that 
in  other  countries  the  expense  of  the  Mint 
was  not  so  great;  but,  as  Sir  T.  Atkinson 
had  well  stated  before  the  Committee  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  neither  were  salaries 
generally  so  high  in  those  countries.  At 
all  events  security  to  the  public  property 
had  been  obtained,  and  that  he  thought 
a  great  point.  He  did  feel  that  some  im- 
provement might  be  made  in  the  appoint* 
ment  of  officers  and  apprentices  ;  but  the 
circumstance  that  no  loss  had  ever  been 
sustained  by  the  public,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  sums  which  had  been  coined, 
ohght  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  any  Com- 
mittee which  might  be  appointed. 

Mb.  HUME  disclaimed  the  intention  of 
impugning  in  the  least  degree  the  integrity 
and  honour  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint;  aU 
he  complained  of  was  the  system  which 
permitted  those  parties  to  overcharge  the 
public  43,0002.  in  an  account  of  67,000;. 

Mr.  SHEIL  was  happy  to  find  that  the 
hon.  Member  intended  to  cast  no  imputa- 
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tion  on  the  moral  character  of  the  officeta 
of  the  Mint,  which  Mood  as  high  as  that  of 
any  persons  employed  in  other  departments 
of  the  Government.  The  hon.  Member 
complained  of  the  coinage  of  1 1, 000,0001. , 
having  cost  67,000L;  but  in  1774  the 
coinage  of  15.000,000?.  cost  758,0001. 

Mn.  HUME  observed,  that  since  the 
period  referred  to  by  the  right  hon.  (Gen- 
tleman, the  Mint  had  been  supplied  with 
improved  apparatus,  at  an  enormoQB  ex* 
pcmse. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  the  objee^on 
Was  that  the  Mint  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  company  instead  of  that  of  Govern- 
ment; and  that,  therefore,  there  was  no 
neeessity  for  an  inqniiy.  The  importance 
of  the  €K>vemment  having  this  in  their  own 
hands  was  perceptible,  when  they  looked 
lit  any  great  crisis,  such  as  that  in  1825, 
when  the  demand  on  the  Bank  of  England 
for  coin  was  so  tremendous.  No  doubt  the 
Mint  did  make  as  much  exertion  as  it  was 
possible  to  be  made,  and  coined  an  immense 
quantity  of  gold  in  a  short  time;  but  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  handa  of  the  Govern- 
ment. As  to  the  security  talked  of  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  no  doubt  it  would 
be  as  secure  in  the  hands  of  Government 
as  in  that  of  any  private  company.  He 
hoped  that  the  Government  would  direct  its 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Sir  0.  CLERK  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Coventry  talked  as  though  they  were 
at  the  mercy  of  a  private  company  when 
a  large  issue  was  required;  but  he  thought 
the  experience  of  the  period  of  1^5 
showed  that  company  as  anxious  to  do  its 
duty  as  any  one^  could  be.  They  were 
merely  contractors;  and  the  system  in 
this  country  was  the  same  as  that  in 
France,  Hofland,  and  in  all  others,  except, 
he  believed,  the  United  States.  They 
contracted  for  the  expense  of  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  coin;  that  contract  might  be 
too  advantageous  to  the  eontractor;  and, 
if  so,  that,  he  condeived,  would  be  a  ques- 
tion for  the  Master  of  the  Mint  to  consider. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  had  talked 
of  the  charge  on  coining  11,000,0001.; 
and  no  doubt  if  that  sum  were  ccrined  every 
year,  it  was  possible  the  price  would  bear 
reduction,  but  the  quantity  and  period  of 
work  was  uncertain.  There  might  be  in- 
tervals of  months  or  years  ^thout  work, 
and  during  all  that  time  the  coi^tractors 
had  a  large  capital  lying  unproductive. 

Mr.  HUME  did  not  know  of  any  capi- 
tal. Formerly  they  used  public  materials 
for  their  private  assays,  but  that  had  been 
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done  awaj  with.  That  ihey  had  a  Urge 
capital  sofmetimes  lying  darmaht  required 
explanation,  and  perhaps  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  who  had  oeen  Master  of  the  Mint 
(Sir  G.  Clerk),  wonld  enlighten  the  House 
on  that  point. 

Sir  Gr.  CLERK  referred  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  to  the  evidence  taken  hefore  the  Com- 
mittee for  information  on  the  point. 

Mr.  SHEIL  said,  that  the  company 
were  ohliged  to  keep  up  their  machinery, 
and  to  pay  the  wages  of  a  numher  of  skilftd 
artisans  auring  the  time  they  were  not  en- 
gaged in  coining.  Witb  respect  to  the 
question  generally,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
Bay  that  it  would  be  matter  of  future  con- 
sideration for  the  Goyemment  whether 
some  useful  modification  might  not  be 
made  in  the  existing  system. 

Mr.  THORNBLY  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther any  progress  had  been  made  in  the 
cobage  of  two-shilling  pieced  ? 

Mb.  SHEIL  had  consulted  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  who  was  offlcially 
more  responsible  than  himself  as  to  the 
form  the  coin  should  assume,  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  promised  to  giye  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject.  He  (Mr.  Sheil) 
had  given  instructions  to  the  engraver  to 
be  in  readiness,  should  it  be  determined  to 
eoin  two-shilling  pieces. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  as  the  hon.  Ba- 
tonet  opposite  (Sir  G.  Clerk)  did  not  replyi 
he  should  beg  to  ask  the  present  Master  of 
the  Mint  what  capital  the  moneyers  were 
compelled  to  employ  ? 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  if  the  hon.  Member 
were  to  refer  to  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Committee,  he'would  find  they  were  obliged, 
in  addition  to  the  charges  alluded  to  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Sheil),  to  keep 
a  quantity  of  material  always  ready.  If 
they  were  to  take  an  average  of  ten  years, 
thej  would  find  that  each  of  these  persons 
received  a  sum  which  was  not  much  for 
their  risk  and  trouble. 

Mr.  HUME  :  That  was  not  the  point. 
All  the  material  was  supplied  at  the  public 
expense.  He  knew  of  no  capital  or  risk 
with  which  they  were  concerned. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  said,  it  was  quite  ab- 
surd to  talk  of  their  keeping  a  stock  of 
bullion;  they  merely  coined  that  which  was 
put  into  their  hands  by  the  Government  or 
by  private  persons,  and  made  a  charge  on 
it.  He  ventured  to  assert,  that  those  in- 
dividuals divided  annually  profits  to  a  larger 
amount  each  than  the  salary  of  the  Master 
of  the  Mint — a  high  officer  of  State,  and 
often  a  Cabinet  Minister.  Why  this  was,  he 


did  not  know,  fc^  they  could  do  nothing  with- 
out the  superintendence  of  the  Master  of 
the  Mint. 
Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLT— COMMISSIONERS  OF 
RAILIfATS. 

On  the  question  that  17,0002.  be  granted 
for  the  salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Railways, 

CoLONtL  SIBTHORP  said,  that,  pre- 
ferring duty  to  dinner,  he  had  remained  in 
the  House  purposely  to  oppose  this  vote. 
If  these  Commissioners  must  have  17,0002. 
a  year,  let  it  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  railway  companies.  Heaven  knew 
they  made  money  enough. 

Mr.  HUDSON  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Membet*  in  thinking  that  the 
publ^  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
this  charge;  but  he  could  not  concur  in 
the  suggestion  that  it  should  be  transferred 
to  the  railway  companies.  The  Commis- 
sioners were  appointed  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  a  Committee  which  sat  at  the 
end  of  last  Session,  and  of  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  be  a  member;  but  he  disap- 
proved of  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  experience  furnished  by 
the  working  of  the  Board  convinced  him  of 
the  propriety  of  the  objection  he  originally 
entertained  with  respect  to  it.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  as  useful 
for  all  purposes  as  the  present  Board  could 
be.  But  if  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
missioners were  necessary,  the  sum  they 
were  paid  was  enormous.  In  appointing 
the  Commissioners,  the  Government  took 
no  trouble  to  select  men  who  possessed  any 
knowledge  of  the  railway  system.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  was  the  only 
one  of  them  who  coma  be  supposed  to 
know  anything  of  the  subject;  but  one  of 
his  Colleagues  was  a  gentleman  who  had 
distinguished  himself  as  an  Indian  judge; 
and  the  other  was  a  noble  Lord.  Persons 
connected  with  railway  undertakings  could 
not  respect  the  decisions  of  a  Board,  the 
members  of  which — with  the  exception  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner,  who,  by  travelling 
frequently  between  Derby  and  London, 
knew  what  a  railway  was — were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  to  which 
they  were  required  to  apply  themselves. 
Their  remuneration,  however,  was  exces- 
sive under  any  circumstances.  The  duties 
which  he  performed  in  connexion  with 
railways  were  more  onerous  than  those 
which  devolved  on  the  Commissioners,  and 
he  was  able  to  execute  them  without  any 
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assistance.  The  expenditure  of  the  conn- 
try  had  gone  on  increasing  since  1836 ; 
and  it  had  become  necessary  to  object  to 
every  fresh  item  which  was  not  indispen- 
sably necessaiy.  He  thought  that  8,000/. 
a  year,  instead  of  17,000/.,  would  be  quite 
enough  for  the  expenses  of  the  Board. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHB- 
QIJER  said,  if  the  estimates  were  exam- 
ined, it  would  be  found  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Board  did  not  exceed  12,000/.  a 
year.  Nor  could  he  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  in  thinking  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  were  overpaid.  All  the 
public  men  who  had  been  in  the  public  ser- 
vice during  the  last  twenty  years  had  not 
put  so  much  into  their  pockets  as  had  a  few 
gentlemen  who,  with  great  skill  and  in- 
tegrity, no  doubt,  had  managed  railways 
during  the  last  few  years,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  had  done.  The 
Board  was  constituted  with  the  full  as- 
sent of  the  House  and  of  the  Commit- 
tees both  of  that  House  and  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  who  had  investigated  the  sub- 
ject; nor  did  he  think  that  the  public  ge- 
nerally would  either  think  that  board  un- 
necessary, or  that  the  appointments  them- 
selves had  not  been  judiciously  made.  The 
object  was  to  get  gentlemen  to  constitute 
it  who  were  unconnected  with  railways, 
and  who  would  be  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  partiality.  He  believed  that  they  had* 
discharged  their  duties  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  public,  and  that,  so  far  from 
the  public  money  having  been  wasted,  it 
had  been  expended  for  the  public  benefit. 
He  begged  also  to  observe,  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  staff  of  the  Railway  Board 
consisted  of  those  officers  who  had  been 
transferred  from  the  railway  department  of 
the  Board  of  Trade. 

Colonel  SIBTHORP  thought  that  the 
time  of  the  Railway  Board  would  be  weU 
employed  in  seeing  how  far  compensation 
had  been  and  should  and  could  be  given 
by  railway  companies  in  cases  of  melan- 
choly accidents,  such  as  that  which  had  re- 
cently occurred  on  the  Shrewsbury  and 
Chester  Line. 

Mr.  STRUTT  reminded  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member,  that  such  cases  had  been 
already  provided  for  by  the  Death  by  Ac- 
cidents Compensation  Act,  which,  among 
other  things,  gave  to  the  survivors  of  per- 
sons kiUed  a  right  to  recover  from  the 
company,  which  they  had  not  had  before. 
With  regard  to  the  accident  on  the  Shrews- 
bury and  Chester  Line,  the  Railway  Board 
had  thought  it  so  important,  that,  besides 


the  officer  of  engineers,  who  had,  in  dne 
course,  proceed^  officially  to  investigate 
it,  they  had  thought  it  right  to  associate 
with  him  an  eminent  civil  engineer;  and 
they  had  chosen  Mr.  Walker,  than  whom 
a  more  fit  person  could  not  be  found.  They 
had  also  communicated  with  the  Ordnance 
and  the  Admiralty;  and  those  departments 
had  also  sent  persons  to  assist  in  the  in- 
quiry. With  regard  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Board,  he  begged  to  observe,  that  the 
duties  performed  by  the  department  were 
now  much  more  onerous  than  they  were 
six  months  ago  \^ider  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  consequence  of  the  additional  railways 
authorized  by  Parliament. 

Mr.  HUME  approved  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Railway  Board,  but  thought 
the  expenses  more  than  they  need  be. 

Mb.  WILLIAMS  observed,  that  the 
expenses  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  notwith- 
standing the  business  that  had  been  with- 
drawn from  it,  exceeded  by  445/.  this 
year  what  they  were  for  the  year  1846. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER hoped  the  discussion  would*not  be 
proceeded  with.  A  more  fitting  opportn- 
nity  would  occur  when  the  new  Railways 
Bill  came  before  the  House. 

Mr.  HUDSON  i^eed  that  this  was 
not  the  proper  occasion  for  the  discussion. 
He  admitted  he  was  wrong  as  to  the  ex- 

renses  of  the  Board;  but  he  thought  even 
2,000{.  a  year  too  much.  He  doubted 
whether  the  inspection  and  certificate  of 
any  Inspector  General  could  be  a  sufficient 
protection  to  the  public  in  cases  of  bridges 
and  other  works  on  the  lines.  As  to  what 
the  right  hpn.  Gentleman  had  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  profits  of  those  who  had 
managed  railway  companies,  he  could  only 
say,  that  if  he  had  won  any  prizes,  it  had 
not  been  as  the  salaried  servant  of  any 
company;  at  least,  his  salary  from  any 
company  had  not  exceeded  100^  a  year. 

Mb.  HUME  inquired  whether  it  was 
true  that  third-class  passengers  were  ob- 
liged to  stand,  like  cattle,  in  the  carriages, 
notwithstanding  the  arrangement  of  last 
year? 

Mr.  STRUTT  said,  all  the  Railway 
Board  could  do  was  to  see  that  the  law 
was  enforced.  By  the  Act  of  last  year, 
companies  were  compeUed  to  run  one  train 
per  day  with  seats  at  Id,  per  mile.  That 
Act,  he  believed,  had  been  strictly  com- 
plied with  throughout  the  country.  But  it 
was  quite  competent  to  the  companies  to 
run  other  third  or  fourth  class  trains — as, 
on  one  line,  there  was  a  train  at  id,  a 
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mile— «t  any  rate  of  cbeapneBS,  on  the 
condition,  if  they  chose,  of  not  providing 
Beats.     Over  such  arrangements  the  Com- 
missioners had  no  controL 
Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— PUBLIC  RECORDS. 

On  the  qaostion,  that  12,812{.  be  grant- 
ed for  the  expenses  of  the  Public  Record 
Department, 

Mb.  PROTHEROE  hoped  to  hear  that 
some  measures  were  being  taken  to  pro- 
vide a  place  of  permanent  deposit  for  the 
public  records:  thej  were  at  present  placed 
part  in  that  filthj  old  building  the  Chapter- 
house of  Westminister  Abbey;  part  next 
the  powder  magazine  in  the  Tower,  and 
in  the  old  Riding-house  of  Carlton  Palace; 
in  all  these  places  they  were  extremely  in- 
secure, and  might  be  destroyed  at  any 
time.  They  contained  some  of  the  most 
curious  and  valuable  documents  in  Europe; 
and,  even  if  considered  as  mere  public 
stores,  they  deserved  to  be  kept  in  some 
place  of  security.  If  a  building  should  be 
constructed  for  them,  he  hoped  the  style 
of  architecture  adopted  would  be  a  simple 
one,  and  not  the  expensive  Oothic  of  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  subject  had  bcten  brought 
under  the  attention  of  the  Government,  but 
there  was  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  site 
adequate  to  the  purpose.  The  Govern- 
ment had  given  up  the  notion  of  devoting 
any  portion  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  deposit  of  the  records,  and 
three  or  four  sites  had  been  mentioned  for 
a  building  for  them.  One  was  on  ground 
belonging  to  the  Rolls  estate;  but,  how- 
ever desirable  it  was  to  remove  the  records 
from  their  places  of  deposit,  it  nevertheless 
required  some  time  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  ground.  He  could  only  say,  the  sub- 
ject was  under  consideration,  and  steps 
were  being  taken  to  obtain  that  site  which 
was,  on  the  whole,  most  desirable. 

Db.  bo  wring  suggested  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  make  a  collection  of  the 
records  connected  with  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  history  of  the  country.  Every  na- 
tion in  Europe  had  made  some  progress  in 
collecting  such  old  historical  aocuments; 
France  had  made  a  collection  of  this  kind, 
and  M.  Guizot  paid  great  attention  to  the 
subject;  Germany,  Italy,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  had  taken  advantage  of  this  pe- 
riod of  peace  and  tranquiUity  to  apply 
themselves  to  the  same  public  purpose. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  Government 


had  come  to  any  determination  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  it  was  a  matter  looked  on  with 
great  interest  by  literary  men;  much  sur- 
prise had  been  expressed  that  countries 
possessing  inferior  treasures  had  done 
much  more  than  England  to.  gather  to- 
gether the  elements  of  historical  know- 
ledge. 

Mb.  PROTHEROE  thought  it  was  a 
ffreat  error  in  the  Record  Commission  to 
have  commenced  publishing  too  soon.  They 
began  to  print  before  they  knew  what  they 
possessed.  The  records  were  now  being 
arranged,  and  it  would  be  known  what  the 
country  really  had.  The  Commission  at 
first  published  old  calendars,  and  began 
series  of  records  afterwards  found  to  be 
imperfect.  He  trusted,  when  all  the  re- 
cords were  arranged,  the  Government 
would  think  it  worth  while  to  devote  a  sum 
of  money  to  publishing  a  selection  from 
them. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QIJER  could  not  give  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  any  information  on  the  point, 
having  had  no  notice  of  the  question.  He 
thought  the  suggestion  a  good  one;  but  he 
could  not  commit  the  Government  to  any 
particular  course  respecting  it. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLT--GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND. 

On  the  question  that  6,464{.  be  granted 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  officers  of  the 
household  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 

Db.  BOWRING  said  he  should  object 
to  one  of  the  items  included  in  the  vote. 
He  thought  it  both  unreasonable  and  in- 
human, when  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  were  dying  from  starvation,  to 
grant  1,5742.  for  a  Queen's  plate  to  en- 
courage horse-racing.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  the  House  would  object  to  this  part 
of  the  vote. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  thought  the  ar- 
gument of  the  hon.  Member  was  altogether 
ad  captandum^  and  made  merely  to  catch 
popularity.  The  hon.  Gentleman  might 
have  selected  the  vote  for  the  Ulster  King- 
at-Arms,  or  York  Herald,  or  any  other 
expense  for  the  pomp  and  state  of  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  ask  the 
Committee  on  the  same  grounds  to  refuse 
it.  However  ad  capiandum  that  argu- 
ment miffht  be,  he  did  not  think  it  ought 
to  be  yidded  to.  The  question  was,  when 
thoF  the  vote  was  a  proper  expenditure  of 
money  or  not.  If  it  was  not,  then,  without 
any  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  Ire- 
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kii4,  the  Hottse  ooghi  to  stop  it ;  but  lU 
ousting  distraos  wm  do  reosoft  why  the 
Houso  •hoold  ceMO  to  gire  wboi  it  had 
been  oocuBtomed  to  gi?e  for  •  UudoUe  oad 
proper  object.  .  Id  BngUqd  rarious  pUteo 
were  giTea  bj  the  bounty  of  iho  SorereigD 
to  ODCOttrage  borso-nunDg,  out  of  tbo  oiYil 
list;  this  was  formerly  the  case  aUo  ia 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  BDtthe  Committee 
of  1832  traosferred  the  oiril  list  of  those 
two  couDtries  to  the  annual  estimates*  aad 
the  same  Gompiittee  thought  1,500{.  oot 
an  enormous  sum  to  be  apj^ed  to  ibis  pur- 
pose. To  retrench  the  sum  in  Ireland, 
while  it  was  continued  in  Bngland  and 
Scotiandy  would  not  be  a  popular  proceodr 
mg.  In  Irdaod,  not  only  the  gentry,  but 
the  people  down  to  the  Lowest  class,  took 
great  interest  in  the  raees.  They  afforded 
them  a  rery  baimlesB  smuiement,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  hon.  Gentleman's  ap- 
peal, he  hoped  the  Committee  as  well  as 
aU  other  CommittecKS  had  done,  would  sanc- 
tion the  vote. 

Me.  WILLIAMS  had  ezpeeted  to  hear 
stronger  reasons  than  those  gif  en  by  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  for  taiiag  the  people 
to  support  horso-raoing  and  gambling.  Sup- 
pose he  had  proposed  arote  for dog-%hting, 
and  badger-baiting  ?  Both  these  praotices 
encouraged  gambling.  He  should  propose 
that  the  rote  be  redueed  to  4,0641. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  22,788{.  be  gmnted 
for  the  Chief  Secretary's  and  Couneil 
officers  (Ireland), 

Mb.  HUMG  said,  though  partieular  mr- 
cumstances  prevented  him  at  present,  he 
would  as  soon  as  possible  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  on  the  propriety  of  continuing 
to  maintain  the  office  of  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Eighteen  years  ago  the  House 
diTided  on  the  question,  and  the  abolition 
of  the  office  was  negatived  by  a  majority 
of  only  20.  One  of  the  grand  misehiefii 
of  Ireland  was  this  delegated  authority: 
the  country  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  Scotland,  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner;  and  they  would  remove  the 
cabals  that  had  hitherto  done  so  much 
mischief,  and  give  that  unfortunate  eountiy 
some  rest  from  political  agitation.  He  be- 
lieved the  Lord  Lieutenants  had  acted  like 
the  governors  of  most  colonies,  and  gather- 
ed factions  round  tiiem.  If  he  should  be 
in  the  new  Parliament,  the  first  Session 
should  not  pass  without  his  bringing  the 
question  before  the  House.  He  was  sore 
there  was  not  a  man  who  wished  well  to 
Ireland  but  would  rejoice  at  seeing  an  end 
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Hi  to  thai  foeiia  <rf  cabals  in  timi  oonntrf  • 
e  deprecated  in  every  respect  the  prao* 
tiee  of  making  Ireland  a  ei^y,  instead  of 
governing  it  as  an  integral  paK  of  IIm 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  was  sure  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  feel  that  whatever 
opinions  he  might  entertain  upon  this 
question,  the  present  was  not  a  fitting  tima 
for  discussing  it.  He  agreed  with  tiw  Imml. 
Gentleman*  that  whatever  might  be  the 
proper  system  with  regaid  to  the  govern- 
ment  of  Irelapd,  the  mere  expense  of  that 
system  was  a  minor  consideration.  The 
(mly  point  oiu;ht  to  be,  what  was  moat  far 
the  benefit  oT  Ireland ;  but  at  the  proaent 
moment  it  was  quite  obvious  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  enter  i^on  a  discnaaion  ao 
wide  and  important. 
Vote  i^ipreed  to. 

SUPPLY— SECRET  SERVICE. 

On  the  qnestion  tiiat  a  anm  of  d9,O0OL 
be  granted  for  the  Foreign  and  Seeret 


Db.  BOWEING  complained  that 
year  to  year  they  were  ealled  i^on  to  vote 
the  same  sum  of  39,0001.  for  the  Seeiet 
and  Foreign  Department.  Waa  tiie  same 
sum  expended  every  year?  He  bdieved 
very  litUe  aerviae  was  done  for  this  anm ; 
but  it  was  ais^pdar  that  the  same  amount 
should  be  voted  year  afler  year. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXGHS. 
QU£R  waa  nnderstood  to  say  tiiat  the 
charge  waa  made  on  the  expenditufw  of  an 
average  of  years. 

Mr.  HUME  eomplatned  that  patting 
money  into  the  hands  of  people  in  this 
way  only  enoowaged  extravaganee^  and 
led,  perhaps,  to»  the  bribery  el  fellows  ia 
forngn  eountries  who  were  net  worth  brib- 
ing. He  believed  it  was  prineqially,  if  not 
entirely,  in  the  foreign  service,  tliat  this 
money  was  expended;  and  it  waa  meat 
mischievottsly  thrown  away,  aa  he  had  no 
doubt  had  been  the  lately  m  PortngaL 

Ma.  WILLIAMS  thought  the  Govero- 
ment  ought  to  satisfy  themsdvea  aa  to 
whether  there  was  any  balanee  of  the  awros 
voted  in  former  years  en  hand.  He  might 
state  tiiat  there  was  an  knpresaioa  ahroad 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  Secret  Servioe 
money  was  devoted  to  eleetioneering  p«r- 
poses. 

The  CHANCELLOR  iff  m  EXCHE- 
QUER, with  regard  to  the  last  ebaervation 
of  the  hon.  Gentieman  (Mr.  William),  could 
state  most  positively  that  the  impressieii  to 
which  be  had  alluded  was  whoUy  without 
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^uBdatioa.  TWe  wm  a  stnc^  otih  wliioh 
every  Minister  was  bound  to  take,  that  he 
would  apply  tha  fapda  with  which  he  was 
lAirusted  to  thair  proper  and  lagiftimate 
purposai. 

Vote  agroe4  to. 

SUPPLY—STATIONERY. 

On  the  queatton  that  a  sam  of  29S,61il. 
be  granted  for  the  expenses  of  the  Sta- 
tionery, Printmg,  and  Binding  in  the  varioaa 
departmeats, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  compUined  that  this 
Yote,  as  compared  with  that  of  1845, 
showed  an  increase  of  no  less  than  68,0002. 

Mr.  PARKER  said,  there  was  included 
an  item  of  11,0002.  or  12,0002.,  for  com- 
pensation to  the  Queen's  printer  in  Ireland. 
The  only  other  explanation  that  could  be 
giren  was,  that  there  were  so  many  in- 
quiries and  commissions,  that  great  ex- 
pense was  incurred  in  the  printing  of  blue 
books,  returns,  ^c. 

Mr.  GARDWBLL  should  like  to  know 
how  much  bad  been  expended  in  printing 
preliminary  inquiries  of  various  kinds,  pro- 
bably caused  by  parties  who  would  object 
to  this  TOte  ? 

Mr.  HUME  was  anxious  to  kaow  the 
expense  of  printing  each  senarate  report* 
When  the  bon.  Oentlemaii  (Mr.  Cardwell) 
was  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  the  Treasury, 
he  wished  to  know  the  expense  of  printing 
any  paper,  but  could  not  gat  it;  this  showed 
that  the  hon.  G^tleman  really  knew  yery 
little  about  the  details  of  bis  office.  He 
should  like  to  know  what  trouble  the  hon. 
Gentleman  ever  took  to  furnish  the  House 
with  these  separate  accounts. 

Ma.  CARDWELL  was  understood  to 
say,  that  to  furnish  the  House  with  the 
cost  of  each  paper  would  be  as  expensive 
as  the  originu  printing  of  the  paper  itself. 

Mr.  HUME  said,  the  hon.  Member 
would  admit  that  when  in  office  it  was  his 
duty  to  act  with  regard  to  the  public  ex- 
penditure as  strictly  as  if  he  were  trana- 
acting  his  own  private  business.  If  an  ac- 
count of  295,0002.  was  laid  before  the  hon. 
Gentleman  for  printing  connected  with  his 
own  business,  would  be  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  various  items  of  which 
that  large  amount  was  composed  ?  Yet  this 
was  not  done  here,  and  it  was  just  the  way 
with  all  the  secretaries  together. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  thought  the  obseis 
vations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  were  alto- 
gether unfoqnded  and  uncalled  for.  If  the 
Statioaery  Office  were  called  uj^n  to  state 


the  expense  of  each  particular  paper,  i^ 
would  cause  a  very  considerable  addition 
of  expeuditure,  instead  of  beiag  attended 
with  the  slightest  economy.  The  proper 
way  to  keep  down  expense  was  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  not  to  call  for  umieeessary  pa- 
pers and  reports. 

Mr.  HUME  would  convict  the  hon. 
Geutleman  on  his  owa  words,  and  show 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  his  own  business. 
It  was  n  t  the  clerks  of  the  Stationery 
Office,  but  the  printer,  who  entered  the 
amount  of  the  expense  of  papers  printed. 
It  was  clear  to  him  (Mr.  Hume)  that  when 
the  hon.  Gentleman  was  in  office  he  failed 
to  do  his  duty. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK  should  like  to 
have  a  return  of  the  expense  of  all  the  pa* 
pars  moved  for  and  printed  at  the  desire  of 
the  two  hon.  Gentlemen  seated  beside  each 
other  (Mr.  Hume  and  Dr.  Bowring). 

Mr.  HUME  had  never  asked  for  papers, 
but  with  a  view  to  their  being  used  for  the 
public  benefit;  and  he  challenged  aoy  man 
to  prove  that  ha  ever  had.  There  was  not 
a  paper  he  had  obtained  that  he  had  not 
made  use  of.  He  challenged  the  noble 
Lord  to  show  that  he  had  ever  moved  for  a 
paper,  needlessly.  On  Monday  he  would 
move,  that  an  account  be  laid  on  the  Table 
showing  what  the  amount  of  each  item  in 
this  vote  was;  and  he  should  also  move  for 
a  return  of  what  the  expense  of  that  analy- 
sis would  be. 

Sia  W.  CLAT  considered  that  more 
valuable  information  had  been  moved  for 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  than  by 
any  other  Member  of  that  House. 

Dr.  BOWRING  thought  it  was  very  de- 
sirable that  before  an  order  waa  agreed  to 
by  the  House  for  the  printing  of  any  docu- 
ments, proper  inquiry  should  be  made  aa 
to  whether  the  papers  asked  for  had  not 
been  already  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
With  regard  to  the  insinuations  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  he  must  say  that  he 
(Dr.  Bowring)  had  never  moved  for  a  docu- 
ment simply  because  he  had  been  request- 
ed to  do  se.  It  was  only  when  he  thought 
that  the  production  of  a  document  would  be 
of  public  service  that  be  moved  for  it.  The 
documents  which  be  had  moved  for  had 
always  reference  to  some  Motion  either  al- 
ready before  or  about  to  be  brought  before 
the  House.  And  having  said  ibus  much 
regarding  himself,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
with  regard  to  the  papers  which  had  been 
moved  for  from  time  to  time  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose,  that  they 
had  been  the  means  of  saving  not  only 
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thoiuaDck,  but  milUona  of  pounds  to  the 

country. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER did  not  tUnk  it  would  be  well  for 
the  Goyemment  to  attempt  to  put  checkB 
upon  the  Members  of  the  House  with  re- 
spect to  moying  for  the  production  of  pa- 
pers. It  would  be  yerj  invidious  for  the 
Goremment  to  say  to  a  Member  moving 
for  a  return,  **  Tour  Motion  is  a  very  fool- 
ish one,  and  ought  not  to  be  granted." 
It  might  appear,  under  such  circumstances, 
that  the  Government  wished  to  withhold 
information  from  the  public.  He  admitted 
that  it  would  be  well  if  the  expense  of 
printing  documents  already  on  the  Table 
of  the  Mouse  could  be  saved;  but  it  would 
be  almost  an  impossibility.  He  believed 
that  the  expenses  in  the  printing  depart- 
ment were  as  small  as  they  possibly  could 
be  made.  The  work  was  executed  by 
contract. 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  he  found  that  in 
1845  the  total  expense  for  printing  was 
226,000{.,  whilst  in  the  last  year  it  was 
295,0002.  Now,  even  adding  the  addi- 
tional 11,0002.,  which  had  been  incurred 
in  extra  stationery  for  Ireland,  he  could 
not  see  how  the  item  had  increased  so  con- 
siderably. He  wished  to  know  whether 
the  Government  had  been  the  cause  of  this 
increase  in  the  expenditure. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  replied,  that  the  increase  during 
the  past  year  in  the  expense  for  print- 
ing papers  for  the  Government  was  only 
15,(K)0(.  ;  the  remaining  portion  of  the  in- 
crease arose  from  the  increased  number  of 
Parliamentary  Papers  printed  on  the  Mo- 
tions of  hon.  Members. 

Mr.  ARKWRIGHT  inquired  whether 
there  was  any  control  or  audit  in  respect 
to  the  printing  of  papers  in  the  Stationery 
Office  ?  and  whether  such  papers  as  were 
printed  for  the  P,oor  Law  Commissioners 
could  be  printed  by  other  departments  at 
the  public  expense  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
were  in  the  habit,  under  the  verbal  autho- 
rity of  the  Government,  of  sending  their 
annual  reports  to  the  Stationery  Office  to 
be  printed.  Other  departments  were  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  printing. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  question  of 
the  hon.  Member  had  not  been  answered. 
His  object  was  to  know  whether  publica- 
tions similar  to  those  which  had  been  com- 
plained of  from  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners might  be  published  by  other  de- 


partments of  the  Government  without  any 
check. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  was  understood  to  say,  that  each 
department  was  responsible  for  its  own 
prmting,  under  the  authority  of  the  Trea- 
sury. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— PRISONEBS  AND  PRISONS. 

On  the  question  that  388,0002.  be  grant- 
ed for  county  rates,  expense  of  proseen- 
tions,  maintenance  of  prisoners,  Jec., 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  vote  now 
asked  for  would  not  defray  the  expense  for 
which  it  was  intended.  It  made  no  pro- 
vision for  the  clothing,  blankets,  or  bed- 
ding of  the  prisoners. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  the  present  TOte 
contemplated  two  classes  of  prisoners — 
those  who  were  formeriy  maintained  by 
the  counties,  and  those  who,  by  reason  of 
the  change  in  the  law,  were  now  confined 
in  the  prisons  in  this  countiy  instead  of 
being  transported.  It  would  be  found  that 
in  the  estimates  for  the  expense  of  trana- 
ports,  there  was  a  corresponding  dimination 
of  expense. 

Mr.  HENLEY  did  not  accuse  the  pre- 
sent Government  of  not  having  fulfilled  the 
promise  held  out  to  the  county  magis- 
trates. It  was  the  late  Government  who 
said  that  if  the  counties  would  provide  pri- 
son room  for  transported  convicts,  the 
State  would  defray  the  expense  of  the 
other  convicts  in  the  prisons;  instead  of 
that,  all  that  was  provided  was  bread  and 
meat,  no  allowance  being  made  for  clothing 
and  bedding.  This  was  a  breach  of  faith, 
and  a  very  shabby  and  mean  way  of  carry- 
ing out  what  was  originally  proposed  to 
the  counties  as  a  boon.  It  amounted  to 
about  2i,  a  head  per  week. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  present 
Government  was  not  responsible  for  this 
vote;  nor  was  thero  any  record  of  what  was 
the  intention  of  the  late  Government  in  pro- 
posing the  vote  of  40,000{.,  which  it  had 
done  in  a  former  year. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  I4,349{.  be  granted 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Prison  at  Park- 
hurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  being  pro- 
posed, 

Mr.  HUME  said,  that  this  vote  was  not 
only  for  maintaining  boys  in  prison  at 
Parkhurst,  but  for  afterwards  sending  than 
abroad.  Now,  it  appeared  to  him,  thai  it 
would  be  better  to  send  the  boys  abroad 
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ihat  it  woulcl  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  in  a  few  days. 

Mb.  HUME  was  satisfied,  from  what  he 
saw  last  year  in  Ireland,  that  the  national 
system  of  education  was  working  most  sa- 
tisfactorily; and  he  wished  to  know  why  a 
similar  system  should  not  be  adopted  in 
this  country  ? 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  felt  no  hesiUtion 
in  saying  that  the  experiment  which  had 
been  made  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  edu- 
cation, had  been  completely  successful. 
There  were,  at  present,  little  short  of  half 
a  million  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  edu- 
cated together  under  the  system  which  had 
been  adopted  in  that  country.  He  would 
not,  on  this  occasion,  enter  into  any  of 
those  details  which  were  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  and  which 
would  show  the  satisfactory  operation  of 
the  system.  He  might,  howerer,  be  al- 
lowed to  read  a  short  extract  from  a  letter 
he  had  received  from  Ireland  on  this  sub- 
ject.    The  writer  said — 

"  We  have  at  present  3,637  schools  in  opera- 
tion, attended  bj  456,410  children.  The  increase 
of  children  within  the  year  is  33,506,  and  of 
schools '211.  We  consider,  but  have  no  actual 
returns  on  the  subject,  that  fully  one-seTonth  of 
the  children  attending  our  schools  are  Protestants. 
Of  the  schools  on  our  roll,  amounting  to  3,986, 
there  are  in  Ulster  alone  1,601.  We  train  about 
300  teachers  each  year,  and  of  these  nearly  one- 
ftfth  are  usually  Protestants.  They  are  educated 
together  without  any  distinction  as  to  creed,  and 
live  together  while  in  our  training  establishment 
in  perfect  harmony." 

He  thought  this  brief  statement  was  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  House  how  admirably  the 
system  was  working. 

Mr.  E  WART  expressed  his  gratification 
at  the  statement  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  With  regard  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Hume),  that  the  system  of  national  educa- 
tion established  in  Ireland  should  be  ex- 
tended to  this  country,  he  begged  to  say 
that  it  had  been  introduced  most  success- 
fully by  the  corporation  of  Liverpool  three 
years  ago. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  thought  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  course  of  education  at  present 
afforded  in  the  National  schools  of  Ireland, 
it  was  most  advisable  to  give  the  poorer 
classes  in  that  country  some  instruction  in 
practical  agriculture. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  was  glad  to  be 
enabled  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
that  object  had  not  been  lost  sight  of. 
During  the  last  year,  the  Commissioners 
of  Education  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  could  most  effec- 


tually promote  agricultural  knowledge  in 
Ireland;  and  in  the  report  which  they  had 
drawn  up,  and  which  would  shortly  be  laid 
before  the  House,  they  afforded  every  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  The  r^K>rt 
stated  that  they  were  perfectly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  diffusing  agricultural  instruc- 
tion in  that  country;  and  that,  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  efforts,  there  were  now  in 
operation  five  agricultural  model  schools, 
in  addition  to  otner  schools  of  an  inferior 
description.  This  was  exceedingly  saUs- 
factory;  and  to  offer  every  indue^nent  to 
the  class  through  whom  the  instruction 
must  be  imparted,  the  highest  remunera- 
tion would  be  given  to  teachers  conversant 
with  the  elements  of  agricultural  science. 
A  practical  acquaintance  with  that  science 
was  of  consequence  at  all  times,  and  was 
especially  important  at  this  moment;  and 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
no  exertion  would  be  spared  to  extend  the 
advantage  conferred  by  agricultural  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  v.  SMITH  found  that  in  this  vote 
for  this  year,  there  was  an  increase  of 
25,000{.  as  compared  with  1845.  It  was 
desirable  that  the  right  hon.  Gkntleman 
should  explain  if  the  increase  resulted  from 
the  adoption  of  an  improved  mode  of  in- 
struction, or  from  the  necessary  extension 
of  the  number  of  schools. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  stated,  that  the 
increase  had  been  occasioned  partly  by  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  system,  and  partly 
by  the  carrying  out  of  an  improved  mode 
of  instruction,  suggested  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. There  were  a  greater  number  of 
teachers  employed,  and  tney  were  paid  at 
a  much  higher  rate  than  had  formeny  been 
the  case. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  had  heard  mnch 
of  the  harmonious  working  of  the  joint  sys- 
tem of  education;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  proof  of  it  was  to  be  found  in 
the  fact,  as  stated  by  the  ridit  hon.  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  that  1,600  Protestant 
schools  were  established  in  Ulster  alone. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  admitted,  that, 
while  the  system  of  joint  instruction  did 
prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  was  not 
so  extensive  as  he  could  wish,  and  as  he 
yet  hoped  to  see  it. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY— NELSON*S  MOmJMENT. 

Upon  the  proposal  that  2,000/.  be  grant- 
ed  for  completing  the  Nelson  Monument  in 
Trafalgar-square, 
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Hs.  BROTHERTON  thought  that  this 
money  was  quite  thrown  away. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  asked  whether  thifi 
suni  would  complete  the  Monumept } 

Viscount  MORPETH  was  afraid  that 
it  would  not.  If  carried  out  aooording  to 
the  full  original  design,  no^  less  uxan 
16,0001.  would  he  required  to  complete 
the  work;  but  whether  they  should  so  com- 
plete it,  was  a  question  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  still  under  consideration,  The 
late  Government  had  stated  that  12,000{. 
would  complete  it;  b^t  that  had  been  found 
an  incorrect  estimate.  Qnly  8,000{.  had 
at  present  been  voted, 

Mr.  BORTHWICK  said,  that,  as  it  now 
stood,  it  might  be  described  as  (^  Doric 
column  with  a  Corinthian  capital.  The 
original  design  had  been  altered — the  co- 
lumn had  been  cut  down;  and  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
had  said,  that  if  the  original  design  had 
been  carried  out,  he  eould  not  answer  for 
the  safety  of  Her  Migesty's  subjects;  but 
if  that  was  so,  why  had  the  design  ever 
been  adopted  ?  And  i^  the  Government 
were  now  going  to  proceed  with  a  design 
of  their  own,  he  should  be  clad  to  know 
whether  the  column  was  to  be  left  to  preach 
to  posterity  the  bad  taste  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  or  whether  it  was  to  be 
pulled  down  entirely,  and  a  more  worthy 
monument  erected  to  the  illustrious  hero 
whom  it  was  intended  to  nonour,  but  whose 
fame  it  really  desecrated?  It  was  dis- 
graceful to  the  nation  that  such  a  monu- 
ment should  rise  so  slowly,  and  with  so 
much  difficulty,  to  their  dead  hero,  whilst 
they  were  crowding  their  streets  with  mo- 
numents to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  thdr 
Jiving  hero. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

Bouse  adjourned. 
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PORTUGAL. 

In   answer  to  a  question  from  LORD 
BROUGHAM, 


The  Mabquess  of  LANSDOWNE  said, 
that  no  convention  had  heen  entered  into 
respectbg  the  affairs  of  Portugal.  A  pro- 
tocol )iad  heen  signed  hy  the  Three  Powers 
which  had  before  interfered  in  the  affairs 
of  Portugal,  ngjuely,  Great  Britun,  France, 
and  Spain,  the  object  of  which  was  the 
pacification  of  that  unhappy  and  distracte4 
country,  having  i^  due  reelect  at  the  same 
time  to  the  constitutional  rights  pf  thQ 
Throne  and  of  the  people  of  tnat  country. 
It  would  not  he  satisfactory  to  their  Lora- 
ships  that  he  should  lay  upop  the  Table  the 
papers  alluded  to  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  unaccompanied  by  other  correspon? 
dence,  because  such  a  course  would  only 
bring  on  a  permanent  discussion.  Th^ 
papers  and  correspondenpe  upon  this  sub- 
ject would  be  laid  before  Parliaments  and 
no  time  would  be  lost  iu  making  that  con^- 
munication  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
justify  it,  aud  as  soon  also  as  it  oould 
e  made  without  ii\jury  to  the  pdblic  ser^ 


i' 


vice. 

filRMmciHAlA  AND  OXFORD  JUNCTIOlJ 
RAILWAY  BILL. 

Lord  LTND^UBST  moved  to  name 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  petitioiis  re^ 
apecting  this  Bill. 

Loan  EEDESDALB  rose  to  move  that 
theorderfortheappointmentof  the  said  Com* 
mittee  be  discharged.  The  directors  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Oxford  Junction  Bailwaj 
had  presented  a  petition  against  their  own 
company;  and  having  lost  the  confidence  of 
the  entire  body,  now  called  upon  the  House 
to  uphold  their  proceedings.  It  wo\dd  be  a 
dangerous  thing  thus  to  aUow  a  body  of 
directors  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  wisheii 
of  the  body  for  whom  they  were  elected  to 
act.  He  belived  that  one  of  the  directors 
had  put  from  I5,000{.  to  20,0002.  in  hif 
pocket  by  the  sale  of  his  shares,  and  thia 
gentleman  now  asked  for  powers  to  pre* 
vent  the  persons  who  had  bought  his  shares 
from  enjoying  the  privileges  and  benefits 
of  that  purchase.  He  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would  reconsider  the  vote  they  had 
come  to  on  a  former  occasion,  and  dis- 
charge the  Order  of  the  Bay  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  this  Committee. 

Lord  LYNDHURST  thought  he  had 
reason  to  complain  of  the  course  taken  by 
his  noble  Friend.  It  was  now  two  months 
since  the  subject  came  under  the  consider* 
ation  of  their  Lordships,  on  a  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  noble  Earl  who  was  the 
Chairman  of  the  Conmiittee.  The  subject 
was  then  fuUy  discussed ;  he  (Lord  Lynd- 
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hurst)  entered  into  the  details  of  the  case, 
and  the  subject  was  most  anxiously  con- 
sidered bj  their  Lordships.  There  was, 
then,  no  foundation  whatever  for  saying 
that  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
was  lightly  ordered  by  their  Lordships. 
He  denied  that  any  bad  precedent  would 
be  established  by  the  course  it  was  pro- 
posed to  adopt. 

Lord  BEAUMONT  said,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  would  do  no 
good,  for  it  would  not  decide  the  questions 
pending  between  these  two  companies,  the 
X^orth- Western  and  the  Great  Western. 
It  was  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
Interpret  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  said,  if  a  com- 
pany was  allowed  to  devote  its  corporate 
funds  to  the  purchase  of  an  interest  in 
another  railway,  it  was  obvious  that  the  in- 
tentions of  Parliament  could  in  many  cases 
easily  be  defeated. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  unwise  to  enter  into  an  inves- 
tigation which  could  lead  to  no  practical  re- 
sult. It  appeared  to  him  that  the  directors 
Gff  this  railway  had  pursued  a  very  extraordi- 
nary course  in  £rst  amalgamating  and  then 
selling.  The  directors  sold  their  shares 
at  a  great  premium,  and  then  they  sold  the 
property  in  which  they  had  parted  with 
their  interest  to  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way. He  must  deny  that  the  Great  Wes- 
tern Company  had  purchased  any  shares 
with  its  corporate  funds.  The  shares 
had  been  purchased  in  the  open  market 
by  individuals.  As  no  advantage  would 
be  derived  from  any  investigation,  he 
must  urge  upon  their  Lordships  to  re- 
consider the  decision  to  which  they  had 
come  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee. 

Lord  ASHBURTONsaid,  that  Railway 
Bills  affected  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  and,  not  being  like  private  con- 
cerns, the  Legislature  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  a  public  convenience  should  be 
secured.  In  the  present  case  it  was  clear 
that  that  public  convenience  had  not  been 
secured,  and  it  was  therefore  most  impor- 
tant to  see  how  the  intention  of  the  Legis- 
lature had  been  defeated,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  such  mistakes  in  fu- 
ture. The  inquiry  was  also  important, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  seen  whether 
these  great  railway  companies  overstepped 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  Act,  or  neg- 
lected its  requirements.  It  was  doubtful 
whether  38,000  out  of  50,000  shares  had 
not  been  purchased  by  the  one  party,  to 
control  the  proceedings  of  the  other;  in 


which  case  it  would  be  ridiculoaB  to  say 
that  the  transaction  was  fair,  and  that  the 
buyers  had  the  right  of  private  parties 
thus  to  purchase.  He  tnerefore  conmdered 
that  it  was  fairly  a  subject  for  further  in- 
quiry. 

Lord  BROUGHAM  rose  to  defend  the 
former  decision  of  their  Lordships,  which 
had  been  not  lightly  arrived  at,  but  was 
the  result  of  long  consideration,  in  which 
there  was  one  adjournment  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  into  the  matter  stiQ  furmer. 
His  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst)  had  stated  for  the  third  time,  in  his 
usually  clear  manner,  all  the  arguments 
and  facts  upon  which  the  House  had  ar- 
rived at  its  former  decision;  and  that  he 
considered  quite  sufScient,  or  rather,  that 
not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  had  been  urged 
for  a  reconsideration.  He  also  reminded 
the  House,  that  no  circumstances  except 
those  of  the  most  insuperable  necessitj 
ought  to  induce  their  Lordships  to  set  aside 
any  former  decision  deliberately  arrived  at; 
a  contrary  course  would  destroy  the  respect 
with  which  their  Lordships' judgments  ought 
to  be  received.  There  was  not  in  this  case 
the  slightest  grounds  for  saying,  and  he 
believed  it  was  not  pretended  to  be  said, 
that  the  former  decision  had  been  Ughtlj 
arrived  at;  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
supported  and  confirmed. 

The  Earl  of  WICKLOW  considered 
there  was  nothing  of  culpability  whatever 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany ;  they  had  only  done  what  the  Le- 
gislature allowed  them.  The  Committee 
granted  in  the  first  instance  had  only  been 
granted  in  consequence  of  the  clear  state- 
ment made  by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Lyndhurst),  who  moved  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  Committee,  and  because  there 
was  no  opposition  whatever.  He  beUeved 
that  there  was  not  in  the  first  instance  the 
slightest  necessity  for  the  i^pointment  of 
a  Committee,  and  he  should  therefore  vote 
with  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Redesdale). 

Lord  BROUGHAM  explained  that  there 
had  been  an  opposition  and  a  discussion  on 
the  former  occasion  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
Earl. 

Their  Lordships  divided : — For  naoiing 
the  Committee  29  ;  Against  it  22 :  Majo- 
rity 7. 

ARI^nr  SERVICE  BILL. 

Earl  GREY  moved  the  Thud  Reading 
of  this  BUI. 

The  Marquess  of  LONDONDERRY 
said,  he  was  under  obligations  to  the  noble 
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Earl  opposite  for  his  Imving  postponed,  at 
his  request,  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill 
from  rriday  to  this  day.  It  was  rather 
sharp  work  to  carry  it  the  first  day  after 
the  Adjournment,  and  many  officers  and 
nohle  Peers  interested  not  in  the  House. 
However,  he  found  that  that  short  delay 
would  have  no  effect  in  relieving  the  Army 
from  deserters  or  the  mischief  of  this  BiU, 
which  he  had  ever  thought  so  mistaken 
and  injudicious  in  principle,  that  he  would 
not  attend  during  the  Committee  upon  the 
Bill,  heing  satisfied  that  no  change  would 
he  accomplished  to  make  it  palatahle 
to  the  profession  to  which  he  helonged. 
He  understood  that,  in  the  Committee, 
some  important  and  valuahle  changes  af- 
fecting our  troops  in  India,  were  introduced 
hy  a  nohle  Earl  (the  Earl  of  EUenhorough) 
greatly  competent  to  judge  of  the  question; 
and  that  had  determined  him,  and  prohahly 
others,  no  longer  to  oppose  the  measure. 
He  confessed,  therefore,  under  those  con- 
siderations, that  it  would  he  unhecoming 
in  him,  having  so  often  trespassed  on  their 
Lordships  on  the  suhject,  to  force  another 
division  against  the  opinions  of  those  who 
had  hecome  more  reconciled  to  therBill, 
and  prohahly  he  suhject  to  a  smaller  divi- 
sion. It  appeared  also,  in  Committee, 
that  the  nohle  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton) adopted  a  tone  more  conformahle  to 
the  views  of  the  Government  than  he  did 
in  the  commencement  of  this  discussion. 
Still,  he  must  say  his  Grace's  opinions 
were  of  a  variegated  hue ;  and  he  did  not. 
think  he  would  show  or  hold  any  ill-will 
towards  him  for  respectfully  hut  pointedly 
protesting  against  this  measure.  No  ar- 
gument had  heen  adduced  in  answer  to  the 
great  points  he  had  alleged  against  the 
Bill.  Destruction  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Army  at  the  period  when  the  men  ap- 
proached the  end  of  their  servitude,  when 
they  would  hecome  insolent  and  insubor- 
dinate, and  would  make  the  good  steady 
soldiers  so  also,  while  there  was  also  a 
great  injustice  done  to  the  old  men ;  and, 
as  to  inducing  a  superior  class  to  enlist,  it 
was  perfectly  absurd,  and  one  of  those  pow- 
erful theories  on  which  his  noble  Grace's 
legislation  seemed  to  be  founded.  It  was 
preposterous,  surely,  to  hope  that  they 
would  remain  in  the  Armv  if  they  could 
get  equally  good  means  of  living  out  of  it, 
anymore  than  school  boys  would  stay  hap- 
pily at  school.  But  all  those  and  innu- 
merable other  objections  had  been  so  much 
dwelt  on,  that  he  would  not  trouble  the 
House  further.    Whatever  mischief  might 


arise,  it  was  hardly  probable,  uiSder  the 
will  of  Providence,  that  he  should  live  to 
witness  the  unhappy  results  of  this  mea- 
sure ;  but  he  heartily  hoped  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Grey)  might  be  spared,  and  when  he 
saw  a  tenth  annually  of  72,000  men,  be- 
ing the  average  of  our  colonial  force,  hav- 
ing the  right  of  their  discharge  in  the  co- 
lonies, and  who  must  be  brought  home,  he 
hoped  the  noble  Earl  might  do  him  the 
honour  of  remembering  his  prophecies, 
when  he  or  some  less  theoretical  Minister 
would  then,  or  probably  long  before,  return 
to  the  unlimited  service,  which  was  far 
more  in  unison  with  the  duties  of  the  British 
Army  than  the  enlistment  for  limited  pe- 
riods, which  had  so  often  been  tried,  and 
had  always  failed.  He  was  ignorant  whe- 
ther the  noble  Earl  had  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  able  speeches  of  Sir  H.  Douglas  in  an- 
other place :  they  were  printed,  and  in  a 
small  compass,  and  he  would  do  well  to 
read  them.  The  extracts  from  the  speeches 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  very  re- 
markable and  fatal  documents  to  the  noble 
Earl's  Bill.  In  conclusion,  he  owned  that 
he  did  not  envy  the  noble  Earl's  feelings 
in  carrying  this  measure.  It  had  been 
passed  through  both  Houses  by  small  majo- 
rities ;  it  had  been  squeezed  out  of  a  murder 
which,  from  various  reasons  and  delicacies, 
he  would  not  further  allude  to.  It  had  been 
passed  against  the  opinion  and  feeling  of 
all  the  oldest,  most  experienced  and  ablest 
officers  of  the  British  Army.  It  had  been 
passed  in  their  Lordships'  House  by  the 
aid  of  the  right  rev.  Bench,  who  were  mani- 
festly as  ignorantly  of  everything  relating 
to  a  soldier  as  the  Secretary  at  War  had 
proved  himself  to  be  in  his  speech,  and  as 
the  noble  Earl  had  shown  himself  to  be,  of 
the  conduct  and  character  of  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  in  the  service. 

Bill  read  3*  and  passed. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Monday,  May  31,  1847. 

MntcrTBa.J    Public  Bills.  —  I®  Royal  Marine  SerTtoet 

Stage  Carriaget.  &e.  Duties  i  Soap  AUowancei. 
T*  Tnut  Money  Invcetment  (Ireland)  t  Out-Penekmen 

(Chebea  and  Oracnwidi). 
so  Puniihinent  of  Vagrants.  iM.  (Ireland)  i   CkipyhoU 
Commission}  Loan  Societies i  Cemeteries  Claases. 

PaTmoiia  PnaaaxTarf.  By  Sir  William  Clay,  from  Uie 
Parishes  of  St.  George  and  St.  Mattliew,  London,  for 
Alteradon  of  the  Law  of  Registration  of  Voters.— By  Mr. 
C.  Bruce  and  other  hon.  Members,  from  many  places, 
against  the  Marriage  (Scotland)  BIIL— By  Sir  J.  Hope, 
ftom  Coromisf loners  of  Supply  and  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  County  of  Edinburgh,  for  Altentfion  of  the  Law 
idatiog  to  Exdscable  LIquon  (Sootlaad)«>-<'By  Loid  R« 
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GronvDor,  from  Fimbary ,  mpeetiag  RemnxMntlon  to 
Tax  AiacMon  and  Collectoct. — ^By  Sir  6.  Orey»  fron 
LflBdon.  ton  KstMHloB  of  the  filtlw  aai  WaihhoiMi 
AqL— By  Loffd  A.  Facet,  fhxa  Brigliton  and  Wakefield, 
for  Regulating  the  Qiialfflcatkm  of  Chemlati  and  Drug- 
gltlb— By  Mf.  Cardwell  and  other  hon.  Members,  ftom  a 
great  many  CalhoUci,  ibr  Alteratkm  of  the  propoied  Plan 
of  Edocatio9»— By  Sir  J.  Hobhouie,  ftom  Nottingham, 
for  Repeal  of  the  Game  Laws.— By  Mr.  T.  Duncombe 
and  other  hon.  Members,  from  sereral  pbnes,  in  fliTOiir 
of  the  Health  of  Towne  BUL— By  Mr.  Moflhtt,  ftom 
Joaeph  Henry,  of  South  Street,  Finshury  Square.  London, 
for  Inquiry. — By  several  hoo.  Members,  fhxn  a  great 
many  places,  in  Ikvourof  the  Madloal  Raglstration  and 
Medloal  Law  Amcodmaot  BUI.— By  VIsoount  Ebrlngtoo, 
from  Memben  of  the  Chamber  of  Commeroe  of  the  Port 
of  Plymouth,  against  the  Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
-«.By  Dr.  Bowring,  ftom  Retail  Beeiaellers  of  BoMob,  for 
Altemtlon  of  the  PoUea  Clnnaes  BUL— By  levend  hon. 
Memben,  from  a  great  many  places,  agafnst  the  Ragis- 
tering  Births,  &c  (Soothmd);  and  Marriage  (Sootland) 
BUlfc— By  Mr.  Maiterman,  from  the  Millar,  Waidene, 
wd  AtaistaDli  of  «he  Company  of  Batohanb  of  the  City 
of  London,  against,  and  from  several  Fenoos,  in  fovour 
of,  the  Removal  of  Smithflfld  Market 


INTERVENTION  WITH  PORTUGAL. 

Mb.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  wished  to 
put  io  the  Foreign  Secretary  a  qaeBtioii» 
of  which  pTOTioiu  notice  would  probahlj 
not  be  required — ^whether  the  protocol  was 
authentic,  which  appeared  in  that  daj's 
newspapers,  respecting  the  arrangement 
entered  into  by  this  country  with  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  an  armed  inter* 
tention  in  Portugal;  and  whether  the  noble 
Lord  was  ready  to  lay  that  protocol  on 
the  Table  ? 

VisooimT  PALMBRSTON:  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  note  which  I  have  received 
from  a  noble  Lord  whom  I  do  not  now  see 
in  his  place — the  noble  Member  for  Lynn 
— giving  me  notice  that  he  meant  to  ask 
that  question,  and  to  follow  it  by  two  or 
three  other  questions  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  have  no  difficulty  in  answering 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Member,  by  say- 
ing that,  as  far  as  a  hasty  perusal  enables 
me  to  judge,  the  protocol  which  appeared 
to-day  in  the  papers  is  a  fair  and  proper 
translation  of  that  which  was  signed  on 
Saturday  week.  The  hon.  Member  asks 
whether  there  will  be  any  objection  to  lay 
the  protocol  on  the  Table ;  and  I  answer, 
none  whaterer.  It  will  be  the  duty  of 
Her  Majesty's  Goremment  to  lay  it  on  the 
Table. 

Mr.  BBRNAL  OSBORNE  wished  also 
to  aak  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
whether  it  were  true  that  the  Geyser  war 
steamer  had  sailed  with  shot,  snell,  and 
other  ammunition;  and  whether  it  were 
for  the  general  sendee  of  the  fleet,  or  for 
the  reduction  of  Oporto  ? 

CAPtAiN  P.   BERKELEY:   Whatever 


had  been  sent  out  was  for  the  serrioe  of 
Sir  W.  Parker's  squadron. 

LoED  G.  BENTINCK  (who  had  just 
entered  the  House):  I  understand  that  my 
first  question  is  answered.  My  second 
question  Ur  the  noble  Lord  is,  whether  he 
is  now  in  a  condition  to  give  a  history  to 
Parliament  of  the  events,  and  transactions, 
and  circumstances,  which,  in  the  opiuion 
of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  have  justified 
this  armed  intervention  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Portugal?  The  third  question 
which  I  have  to  ask  my  noble  Friend  is, 
whether  he  can  state  to  the  Bouse  of 
Commons  the  nature  of  those  solemn  de- 
clarations made  in  the  course  of  the  last 
summer  by  the  Queen  of  Portugal  to  her 
people,  the  alleged  infraction  of  which  is 
set  forth  as  the  justification  of  the  Portu- 
guese people  for  rising  in  arms  against 
we  Government  of  their  Sovereign  ?  The 
last  question  I  wish  to  ask  is,  whether  the 
Government  are  possessed  of  any  new  in- 
formation to  the  effect  that  the  insurgents, 
already  in  possession  of  the  whole  country, 
up  to  the  walls  and  gates  of  Lisbon,  have 
been  prevented  only  by  the  presence  and 
interposition  of  the  British  and  Spanish 
fleet  from  taking  possession  of  the  city  of 
Lisbon  itself? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON:  In  rwly  to 
my  noble  Friend,  I  have  no  difficulty  in 
stating  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  lay  before  Parliament,  with  all  possible 
expedition,  papers  setting  forth  the  grounds 
upon  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  deemed  themselves  justified  in  taking 
what  I  admit  to  be  tiie  exceptional  course 
which  they  have  thought  it  their  duty  to 
adopt  in  the  present  state  of  Portugal.  I 
will  lay  before  the  House  any  papers  that 
I  can,  bearing  upon  tiiose  transactions  of 
last  year  to  which  my  noble  Friend  refers, 
though  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  particular 
paper  which  will  distinctiy  show  what  ho 
mquires  about.  With  regard  to  the  last 
question,  I  can  only  say,  that  there  is  a 
British  naval  force,  and  a  Spanish  vessel 
or  two,  in  the  Tagus ;  but  there  has  been 
no  collision  between  them  and  the  insur- 
gent forces  south  of  the  Tagus ;  but  as  to 
that  question,  it  really  must  be  left  to  my 
noble  Friend  to  inquire  what  it  was  which 
prevented  the  insurgent  forces  from  making 
that  attack.  I  may  as  well  observe  now, 
that  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume)  has  given 
notice  of  a  Motion  for  to-night  upon  this 
subject,  probablv  imagining  that  the  House 
would  go  into  Cfommittee  of  Supply;  I  be- 
lieve that  if  there  is  any  supply  proposed. 
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it  will  neoessaril J  be  at  a  late  hour — ^too 
late  for  beginning  a  discussion  of  sucb 
magnitude  an^  importance-^nd,  as  papers 
are  to  be  laid  upon  the  Table,  perhaps  my 
hon.  t'riend  wiU  postpone  the  Motion  till 
the  House  is  in  possession  of  them. 
Ma.  HUME  bad  no  doubt  the  House 

Sould  be  in  a  better  condition  to  judge  of 
le  conduct  of  the  Goremment  when  tnose 
papers  should  be  laid  on  the  Table;  but  he 
was  unwilling  to  postpone  the  discussion 
beyond  Friday,  with  the  understanding  that 
it  would  be  the  first  business  of  the  afber- 
noon»  by  which  time  he  should  hope  the 
papers  would  be  in  the  possession  of  hon. 
Members.  His  only  object  was  a  fair  dis- 
cussion, and  to  see  whether  the  Gorem- 
ment  could  justify  their  proceedings.  He 
would,  therefore,  postpone  his  notice,  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  the  Government 
would  proceed  with  Supply  the  first  thing 
on  Friday. 

LoED  J.  RUSSELL  had  already  stated 
that  he  should  take  the  third  reading  of 
the  Loan  Discount  Bill  on  Friday. 

LoBD  J.  MANNERS  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  to  the 
circumstance  that  there  had  been  rumours 
in  town  that  a  collision  had  taken  place  be- 
tween Her  Majesty's  naval  forces  and  the 
insurgent  troops  in  or  near  Oporto ;  had 
the  noble  Lord  received  any  mformation 
leading  him  to  believe  that  there  was  any 
foundation  for  those  rumours  ? 

ViacoDMT  PALMERSTON  had  not  re- 
ceived  any  information  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  HUME  must  press  his  Motion  that 
night,  unless  he  had  some  assurance  that  a 
Committee  of  Supply  should  be  moved  on 
Friday ;  otherwise,  the  Motion  would  be 
thrown  over  into  the  next  week. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  should  be  quite 
ready,  when  the  papers  were  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members,  to  bring  on  Supply  im- 
mediately, or  in  any  mode  to  allow  the  dis- 
cussion to  take  place,  and  forward  it  in 
any  manner  in  his  power,  but  would  not 
commit  himself  to  a  day  for  bringing  for- 
ward this  question  if  the  papers  should  not 
be  before  the  House. 

Mr.  HUME  asked  whether  the  noble 
Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  would  state 
what  papers  there  were  that  could  not  be 
prepared  in  a  couple  of  days  ? 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  could  pro- 
mise  that  all  possible  expedition  should  be 
used;  but  the  hon.  Member  might  have 
an  impression  that  more  rapidity  oould  be 
used  in  the  way  of  preparation  of  papers 
than  was  really  possible  in  transactions  of 


this  kind.  A  good  deal  of  correspondence 
had  of  course  passed  in  the  last  six  or 
eight  months ;  toe  matter  should  be  con- 
densed in  as  small  a  compass  as  possible, 
but  it  would  not  be  Just  to  the  House,  any 
more  than  to  the  Government,  not  to  pro- 
duce the  papers  necessary  for  enabling 
Parliament  to  form  a  fair  and  correct  judg- 
ment upon  the  case. 

Mr.  HUME  was  understood  to  say,  that 
he  should  be  satisfied  if  he  had  the  protocol 
alone. 

Viscount  PALMERSTON  would  cer- 
tainly lay  the  protocol  on  the  Table. 

Lord  G.  BENTINCK:  And  also,  I 
hope,  the  declaration  or  proclamation  of 
the  Queen  to  her  subjects  in  June,  I  thinks 
last  year. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  :  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  lay  the  protocol  on  the  Table; 
but  when  other  papers  are  asked  for,  I 
must  say  that  the  House  could  not  come 
to  any  opinion  upon  this  subject  without 
knowing,  not  only  what  has  taken  place 
between  the  Queen  of  Portugal  and  her 
subjects,  but  also  what  has  taken  place 
with  reference  to  appeals  made  by  the 
Queen  of  Portugal  to  other  Powers,  and 
offers  made  by  them  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  that  country.  Unless  the  whole 
is  laid  before  the  House,  the  House  cannot 
form  an  opinion,  and  I  do  not  wish  merely 
to  lay  on  the  Table  the  papers  that  suit 
the  particular  views  of  hon.  if  embers. 

Mr.  BERNAL  OSBORNE  wished  his 
hon.  Fnend  the  Member  for  Montrose  to 
give  some  pledge  that  the  questbn  relative 
to  Portugal  would  be  brought  forward  on 
Friday  night.  The  House  was  left  in  ig- 
norance whether  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
resolved  to  proceed,  or  whether  he  might 
not  listen  to  the  persuasive  tongue  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs,  and  postpone  his  Motion. 
The  armed  intervention  which  was  intend- 
ed, would  lead  to  most  disastrous  conse- 
Suences  ;  and  it  was  neither  more  nor  less 
lan  an  intervention  in  the  cause  of  des- 
potism. It  was  all  very  well  to  speak  of 
waiting  for  the  production  of  papers  ;  but 
British  subjects  at  Oporto  were  exposed  to 
the  greatest  risk,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
their  lives;  and- it  was  announced  in  regard 
to  the  Viscount  Sa  da  Bandeira,  that  un- 
less he  immediately  agreed  to  a  suspension 
of  arms  he  should  be  excluded  from  the 
amnesty.  Was  not  the  question,  then,  one 
which  required  to  be  dealt  with  immedi- 
ately ?  He  begged  to  call  upon  his  hon. 
Friend .  to  give  some  guarantee  that  the 
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question  would  be  brought  before  the  House 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mb.  HUME  had  already  expressed  his 
determination  to  bring  forward  the  question 
on  Friday.  He  had  asked  the  Government 
to  let  him  do  so  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply;  but,  if  they  refused,  he  should 
avail  himself  of  another  mode  of  bringing 
the  question  forward;  though  he  regretted 
that  in  the  Utter  case  he  would  not  be  able 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  House.  Nothing 
would  prevent  him  from  taking  the  course 
he  had  proposed;  and  he  had  only  to  put  it 
to  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, whether,  on  Friday,  one  of  the 
£rst  Motions  would  not  be  that  the  House 
go  into  Committee  of  Supply? 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  could  assure  his 
hon.  Friend  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  no  wish  at  all  to  avoid  the  dis- 
cussion. The  better  the  facts  were  ascer- 
tained, the  better  would  stand  the  case 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  to 
present.  But' it  was  not  desirable  that 
the  'House  should  enter  on  the  discussion 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
whole  circumstances.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had  said,  that  though  it  was  necessary  to 
give  certain  papers,  he  had  no  wish  for 
delay.  There  were,  however,  some  papers 
of  very  great  importance,  which  ought  to 
receive  ihe  attention  of  the  House ;  and  if 
these  could  be  delivered  in  time,  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  move  to  go  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply on  Friday ;  but  he  (Lord  J.  RusseU) 
could  not  say  that  he  wished  to  provoke  a 
discussion  unless  the  House  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  requisite  information. 

Mb.  HUME,  documents  or  no  docu- 
ments, would  bring  forward  the  question 
on  Friday. 

Mb.  OSBORNE  expressed  his  intention 
to  resist  all  Motions  for  Supply  till  the 
question  was  brought  before  the  House. 

Mb.  BORTHWICK  thought  one  reason 
for  not  letting  the  matter  lie  over,  was  the 
tremendous  effect  which  delay  would  pro- 
duce in  Portugal.  The  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord  (the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs), that  the  document  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  public  journals,  quoted  from 
the  Paris  papers,  was  a  faithfid  transcript 
of  the  protocol,  would  produce  a  greater 
effect,  and  probably  a  more  disastrous  ef- 
fect, than  any  armed  intervention.  The 
noble  Lord  had  described  the  case  as  excep- 
tional. It  might  well  be  called  so,  when 
they  found  EngUnd  taking  the  side  of  a 


Queen  who  had  re-established  the  Lujinn- 
tion  in  a  form  more  odiously  terrible  thsn 
that  which  existed  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  noble  Lord  would,  he  hoped,  hsstea 
the  printing  of  the  papers. 

LoBD  G.  BENTINCK  inauired  whether 
the  noble  Lord  could  not  let  the  Home 
have  the  papers  in  detached  portions  ?  If 
they  were  so  voluminous  as  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiurs  hsd 
hinted,  hon.  Members  could  not  otherwise 
expect  to  get  them  perused. 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  could  only  state 
that  the  papers  would  be  produced  u 
speeiffly  as  possible. 

DOGKTABD  REGULATIONS. 

ViBCOUNT  INGESTRE,  after  referring 
to  the  new  dockyard  regulations,  requiring 
the  men  selected  for  certain  offices  to  un- 
dergo an  examination  in  mathematics,  ke», 
inquired  whether  Mr.  WalHs  had  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  master  shipwright  at 
Portsmouth,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  under- 
went that  examination  ? 

Mb.  ward  had  stat^,  when  he  an- 
nounced those  regulations,  that  they  were 
not  intended  to  be  applied  so  strictly  as  to 
debar  the  old  and  faithful  servants  of  the 
Crown  from  that  promotion  which  they 
merited ;  in  fact,  they  were  intended  to 
have  rather  a  prospective  than  a  retroac- 
tive or  even  a  present  effect.  The  person 
alluded  to  had  been  thirty  years  in  the  ser- 
vice, had  the  highest  testimonials  from  the 
officers  under  whom  he  served,  and  per- 
haps had  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the 
construction  of  ships  of  war  than  any  man 
now  living;  he  ought  not  now  to  be  do* 
barred  from  promotion  by  the  new  regnla- 
tions. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS  —  REGISTRATION 
(SCOTLAND);  ECCLESIASTICAL  COU- 
MISSION  BILL,  ETC. 

Mb.  DIVETT  inquired  what  was  in- 
tended  to  be  done  with  (as  we  understood) 
the  Health  of  Towns  Bill. 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL :  In  answeringthat 
question,  I  beg  to  remind  the  hon.  Member 
that  I  stated  on  Friday,  after  having  given 
notice  what  would  be  the  business  I  should 
propose  to  take  in  the  present  week,  that  I 
would  state  further  on  this  day  what  eonise 
we  intend  to  take  with  respect  to  other  Bills 
which  are  on  the  Table ;  and  I  think  it 
will  be  better  that  I  should  take  those  dif- 
ferent Bills  in  the  order  in  which  they  now 
stand,  than  answer  at  once  the  question 
which  the  hon.  Member  has  put.     One  of 
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the  first  Bilk  in  the  Order  of  the  Day  is 
the  Re^stering  Births,  inc.  (ScotUnd)  Bill. 
I  stated  with  regard  to  that  Bill,  and  an- 
other which  is  connected  with  it,  hefore 
the  holidays,  either  that  thej  should  come 
forward  this  day  or  he  taken  into  con- 
sideration next  Monday;  bat  what  I  now 
propose  to  do  is,  seeing  the  state  of  busi-< 
ness,  and  seeing  the  great  objections  that 
haye  been  made  to  these  Bills  in  Scotland, 
to  fix  them  for  Monday  next  as  the  first 
thing  to  be  taken,  and  that  my  right  hon. 
Friend  who  brought  them  forward  should 
th6n  state  their  general  purport,  and  the 
reasons  for  which  he  thinks  they  are  not 
liable  to  the  objections  which  haye  been 
mode  to  them  in  many  quarters,  and  state 
also  what  is  the  shape  in  which  we  should 
wish  them  to  stand;  and,  after  that,  we 
propose  not  to  proceed  with  them  daring 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament,  but 
leaye  them  for  further  consideration  in 
Scotland.  With  respect  to  another  Bill 
which  stands  for  to-night  —  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  Bill — 1  think  it  ab- 
fiolutely  necessary  for  the  duly  carrying  on 
the  business  before  that  Commission  that 
some  amendment  should  take  place  in  the 
composition  of  the  Commission;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  find  that  the  particular 
mode  in  which  we  haye  proposed  that  that 
amendment  should  be  made,  has  met  with 
strong  opposition  from  persons  of  the 
greatest  authority  in  the  Church;  and, 
therefore,  I  mean  likewise  to  leaye  that 
Bill  for  further  consideration,  and  to  see 
whether  I  connot  by  some  other  mode,  or, 
if  necessary,  by  perseyering  in  the  present 
proposition,  carry,  in  a  future  Session,  a 
Bill  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  business  of  that  Com- 
mission, affecting,  as  it  does,  not  only  the 
property  of  the  Church,  but  affecting  great 
numbers  of  laymen  in  this  country.  Next, 
with  regard  to  a  Bill  which  has  excited  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  out  of  this  House, 
and  to  which  many  objections  haye  been 
stated,  but  which  has  been  now  put  into 
another  shape — I  mean  the  Railways  Bill 
— ^we  propose  to  take  the  second  reading  of 
that  ]Bill  on  Monday  next,  unless  this  ur- 
gent question  respecting  Portugal  should 
interfere.  On  Thursday,  in  next  week,  we 
should  propose  to  proceed  with  the  English 
Poor  Laws  Administration  Bill,  which  is 
already  fixed  for  that  day;  and  on  the 
Monday  following,  the  14th,  we  propose  to 
go  into  Committee  on  the  Health  of  Towns 
Bill.  Those  are  the  principal  Bills  which 
now  remam  for  the  consideration  of  the 


House;  and  this  disposes  of  the  time  up  to 
the  14th  of  June,  and  answers  the  ques- 
tion of  my  hon.  Friend.  He  asks  whether, 
that  Bill  being  liable  to  many  objections 
in  its  details,  we  mean  to  perseyere  with 
it  ?  My  answer  is,  that  we  do  think  that 
Bill  of  yery  essential  importance;  and  I 
trust  that,  although  it  may  create  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  in  this  House,  the  objec- 
tions do  not  affect  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  that  we  may  be  able  to  arrange  the 
details  in  Committee;  and  1  do  hope  to  see 
it  carried  in  this  Session. 

Mb.  £.  DENISOK  had  heard  with 
great  regret  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners Bill  was  to  be  withdrawn,  and  it 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  prefer  a  re- 
quest to  the  noble  Lord.  He  had  expressed 
his  anxi^y  for  a  reform  with  the  consent 
of  the  Commission,  or  through  the  inter- 
yention  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment; 
but,  as  he  had  no  hope  of  such  a  measure 
in  the  present  Session,  he  trusted,  con- 
sidering the  frequent  postponements  which 
had  taken  place  to  meet  the  noble  Lord's 
yiews,  that  the  noble  Lord  would  still  giye 
him  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  his 
Motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  composition 
and  management  of  die  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission. 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL,  when  there  was' so 
much  business  before  the  House,  could  not 
giye  the  hon.  Gentleman  a  day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  that  Motion;  but  he  would 
afford  the  hon.  Gentlemaii  an  opportunity 
of  stating  his  yiews,  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
thought  proper  on  a  Notice-day  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  House. 

ADDITIONAL  BISHOPS. 

Mr.  J.  COLLETT  wished  to  know 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  in- 
tended to  bring  in  a  Bill  this  Session  for 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  bishop  or 
bishops;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  said  bi- 
shop or  bishops  would  haye  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  begged  to  state, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  to  introduce  a  Bill  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  repealing  part  of  an 
Act  by  which  the  bishoprics  of  St.  Asaph 
and  Bangor  were  united,  and  making  pro- 
yision  for  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  of 
Manchester.  By  that  Bill  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  enact  that  any  additional  seat 
should  be  prorided  for  the  bishops  so  con- 
stituted; and  it  was  not  intended  that  any 
part  of  the  funds  for  the  support  of  these 
new  bishoprics  should  be  deriyed  from  any 
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question  would  be  brought  before  the  House  I 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Mb.  HUME  had  already  expressed  his 
determination  to  bring  forward  the  question 
on  Friday.  He  had  asked  the  Govemment 
to  let  him  do  so  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply;  but,  if  they  refused,  he  should 
avail  himself  of  another  mode  of  bringing 
the  question  forward;  though  he  regretted 
that  in  the  latter  case  he  would  not  be  able 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  House.  Nothing 
would  preyent  him  from  taking  the  course 
he  had  proposed;  and  he  had  only  to  put  it 
to  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, whether,  on  Friday,  one  of  the 
£rst  Motions  would  not  be  that  the  House 
go  into  Committee  of  Supply? 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  could  assure  his 
hon.  Friend  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  no  wish  at  all  to  avoid  the  dis- 
cussion. The  better  the  facts  were  ascer- 
tained, the  better  would  stand  the  case 
which  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  had  to 
present.  But' it  was  not  desirable  that 
the  "House  should  enter  on  the  discussion 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
whole  circumstances.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had  said,  that  though  it  was  necessary  to 
give  certdn  papers,  he  had  no  wish  for 
delay.  There  were,  however,  some  papers 
of  very  great  importance,  which  ought  to 
receive  the  attention  of  the  House ;  and  if 
these  could  be  delivered  in  time,  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  move  to  go  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply on  Friday ;  but  he  (Lord  J.  Russell) 
could  not  say  that  he  wished  to  provoke  a 
discussion  unless  the  House  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  requisite  information. 

Mb.  HUME,  documents  or  no  docu- 
ments, would  bring  forward  the  question 
on  Friday. 

Mb.  OSBORNE  expressed  his  intention 
to  resist  all  Motions  for  Supply  till  the 
question  was  brought  before  the  House. 

Mb.  BORTHWICK  thought  one  reason 
for  not  letting  the  matter  lie  over,  was  the 
tremendous  effect  which  delay  would  pro- 
duce in  Portugal.  The  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord  (the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs), that  the  document  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  public  journals,  quoted  from 
the  Paris  papers,  was  a  faithful  transcript 
of  the  protocol,  would  produce  a  greater 
effect,  and  probably  a  more  disastrous  ef- 
fect, than  any  armed  intervention.  The 
noble  Lord  had  described  the  case  as  excep- 
tional. It  might  well  be  called  so,  when 
they  found  England  taking  the  side  of  a 


Queen  who  had  re-established  the  Inqnin- 
tion  in  a  form  more  odiouslj  terrible  than 
that  which  existed  in  the  middle 
The  noble  Lord  would,  he  hoped, 
the  printing  of  the  papers. 

LoBD  G.  BENTINCK  bauired  whether 
the  noble  Lord  could  not  let  the  Honae 
have  the  papers  in  detached  portions  ?  If 
they  were  so  voluminous  as  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiun  bad 
hinted,  hon.  Members  could  not  otherwise 
expect  to  get  them  perused. 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  could  only  state 
that  the  papers  would  be  produced  mm 
speedily  as  possible. 

DOCKTABD  REGULATIONS. 

Viscount  INGESTRE,  after  refernni^ 
to  the  new  dockyard  regulations,  requiring 
the  men  selected  for  certain  offices  to  qb- 
dergo  an  examination  in  mathematics,  &c., 
inquired  whether  Mr.  WalHs  had  heoBL  ap- 
pointed assistant  master  shipwright  at 
Portsmouth,  and,  if  so,  whether  he  under- 
went that  examination  ? 

Mb.  ward  had  stat^,  when  he 
nounced  those  regulations,  that  they 
not  intended  to  be  applied  so  strictly  as  to 
debar  the  old  and  faithful  servants  of  the 
Crown  from  that  promotion  which  thej 
merited ;  in  fact,  they  were  intended  to 
have  rather  a  prospective  than  a  retroae* 
tive  or  even  a  present  effect.  The  peraoD 
alluded  to  had  been  thirty  years  in  the  ser- 
vice, had  the  highest  testimonials  from  the 
officers  under  whom  he  served,  and  per- 
haps had  taken  a  more  active  part  in  the 
construction  of  ships  of  war  than  any  nan 
now  living;  he  ought  not  now  to  he  de» 
barred  from  promotion  by  the  new  regula- 
tions. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS  —  RE6ISTRATI0X 
(SCOTLAND):  ECCLESIASTICAL  COM- 
MISSION BILL,  ETC. 

Mb.  DIVETT  inquired  what  was  in- 
tended  to  be  done  with  (as  we  nndentood) 
the  Health  of  Towns  Bill. 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL:  In  answering  thai 
question,  I  beg  to  remind  the  hon.  Member 
that  I  stated  on  Fridav,  after  having  given 
notice  what  would  be  the  business  I  should 
propose  to  take  in  the  present  week,  that  I 
would  state  further  on  this  day  n^t  course 
we  intend  to  take  with  respect  to  other  BiDs 
which  are  on  the  Table ;  and  I  think  h 
will  be  better  that  I  should  take  those  £f* 
ferent  Bills  in  the  order  in  which  they  now 
stand,  than  answer  at  onee  the  qnestioB 
which  the  hon.  Member  has  pot.    Oee  of 
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9ame  acop^t  I  fim  not  dispoied  to  think  we 
9Ugbt  to  preBs  the  point  of  priYilege  at 
aj^ainst  the  Amendment  made  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  the  present  instance, 
fhe  Amendment  made  by  the  House  of 
l^ords  proposed  to  maintain  electoral  divi- 
sions in  the  same  manner  and  according  to 
the  same  area  as  under  the  former  Poor 
Law,  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  burdens. 
The  Lords  have  not  proposed  any  new  or 
distinct  divisions,  neither  have  they  pro* 
posed  that  the  burdens  should  be  increased 
in  any  way  for  objects  beyond  what  this 
^ouse  contempbted  as  general  objects  of 
taxation.  But  they  say,  admitting  those 
objects  of  taxation,  admitting  the  increased 
biu^en  to  be  laid  on  property  ii^  Ireland 
for  the  relief  of  poverty— 

"  We  are  of  opinion  that  tbe  burden  should  be 
laid  on  aeoordiQg  to  the  tame  diitriots  as  the  for- 
fser  burden  to  which  the  Hou«e  of  Commons  hat 
already  consented,  and  which  if  now  established 
bj  Act  of  Parliament/* 

Such  bemg  the  view  taken  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  a  ease 
in  whieh  we  ought  to  press  our  privileges. 
It  is  a  ease  in  which,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Lord  Dunfermline,  we  might,  by  press* 
ing  our  privileges,  "  rather  weaken  than 
strengthen  them.*'  But  it  is  another 
question  whether,  in  point  of  expediency, 
we  ought  to  agree  to  the  Amendments.  In 
that  view,  I  must  take  into  consideration 
in  what  state  the  House  of  Lords  has  re- 
turned us  the  Bill  sent  up  from  this  House, 
making  further  provision  for  the  destitute 
poor.  That  Bill  was  of  a  very  important 
and  comprehensive  nature,  extendmg  re- 
lief, in  tne  first  place,  to  all  old,  disckbled, 
infirm  persons,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
workhouse;  and,  in  the  second  place,  ex- 
tending relief  to  the  able-bodiea  poor  in 
the  workhouse,  if  there  be  room  for  them; 
and  if  there  is  not,  still  enacting  that  re- 
lief should  be  given  to  the  able-bodied  poor, 
to  prevent  their  being  actually  starved  out 
of  the  workhouse.  As  to  those  two  great 
principles,  the  House  of  Lords  have  left 
our  clauses  untouched.  They  have  agreed, 
then,  to  the  great  principles  of  this  Bill. 
Generally  speaking,  I  have  found  no 
Amendments  seriously  injurious  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Bill.  There  was  one  Amend- 
ment spoken  of  in  public  which  it  was 
supposed  might  have  been  aflBlxed  to  this 
Bill,  that  is,  an  Amendment  shortening  its 
duration.  Such  a  clause  would  have  been 
roost  injurious.  It  would  have  been  an  in- 
dication that  the  House  of  Lords  was  dis- 
posed to  try  and  get  rid  in  the  long  run  of 


this  Bin.  But  no  such  clause  is  contained 
in  the  Bill  as  returned  to  this  House.  If 
such  a  clause  had  ever  been  proposed  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  clear  it  must 
have  been  rejected.  There  was  another 
rumour,  that  the  clause  proppsed  by  my 
noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord 
0.  Bentinck)  which  went  to  lay  the  burden 
entirely  upon  tenants,  instead  of  dividing 
it  between  landlord  and  tenant,  as  now, 
was  to  be  inserted  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  that  rumour  also  has  turned  out  to  be 
without  foundation,  because  there  is  no 
^uch  clause  in  the  Bill.  As  to  the  main 
features  of  the  Bill,  I  am  happy  to  say  it 
has  come  down  unchanged  to  this  House. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  a  somewhat  different 
view  that  I  look  to  this  Bill  as  returned, 
then  I  should  have  looked  if  these  clauses 
which  have  been  introduced  were  accom- 
panied bj  others  which  would  still  more 
mjuriously  affect  the  working  of  the  Bill. 
It  is  quite  true  that  provision  is  made  for 
givinff  out-door  reliez ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
that  had  the  burden  been  restricted  to  the 
electoral  division  up  to  15d.  upon  the  half 
year,  far  better  provision  would  have  been 
made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  such 
a  provision  would  have  guarded  against  the 
dimger  to  which  this  Bill  is  doubtless  ex- 
posed. That  danger  is^  that  whereas  a 
great  number  of  paupers  are  to  be  found 
congregated  in  the  suburbs  of  towns,  a 
great  burden  would  be  imposed  upon  those 
places  according  to  the  BUI  as  it  has  come 
down;  and  the  electoral  divisions  in  which 
they  might  lie  would  be  subjected  to  a  far 
heavier  charge  than  other  electoral  divi- 
sions. There  is  another  provision  intro- 
duced by  the  House  of  Lords  which  seems 
to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  clause  to 
which  I  refer;  because,  instead  of  that 
clause,  it  is  provided  that  "no  person 
shall,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  bo 
deemed  to  have  been  resident  in  such  elec- 
toral division,  unless,  during  the  three 
years  before  his  admission  into  the  work* 
house  or  his  receiving  any  relief  whatever, 
he  had  occupied  some  tenement  within 
such  division  for  thirty  calendar  months,*' 
&c.  This  provision  very  much  counteracts 
the  mischief  caused  by  the  leaving  out  of 
the  former  clause;  because  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  a  landlord  could  not  turn  out  his 
poor  tenants  into  the  neighbouring  towns, 
and  expect  that  the  relief  would  be  imme- 
diately charged  to  the  electoral  division,  as 
the  result  would  be,  that  not  having  resided 
thirty  months  within  the  electoral  division, 
their  case  would  fall  under  the  provision  of 
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the  BiU  wldeh  was  introdaced  by  the  Earl 
of  St.  Germans,  and  thej  would  become 
chargeable  to  the  union,  and  not  to  the 
electoral  division.  Considering  this,  there- 
fore, as  a  change  which  is  certainly  some* 
what  injurious  Uf  the  Bill;  but  yet,  con- 
sidering that  with  respect  to  its  main  fea- 
tures the  fiouse  of  Lords  hare  agreed  to 
the  Bill  as  passed  by  this  House;  consider- 
ing, moreover,  the  very  great  importance 
it  is  that  Parliament  should  agree  in  the 
present  Session  to  an  Act  by  which  the  re- 
lief of  extreme  poverty  in  Ireland  should 
be  placed  upon  the  property  of  Ireland,  I 
am  disposed  to  ask  the  House  to  agree  to 
the  Amendment  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
but  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
words,  "for  the  purpose  df  charging  the 
expense  of  relief  to  any  electoral  division." 
These  words  could  not  properly  have  been 
introduced  by  the  House  of  Lords;  but 
they  are  necessary  for  the  public  working 
of  the  clause.  There  is  one  other  clause 
to  which  I  have  to  allude,  and  it  is  this — 
the  clause  with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  magistrates  as  ex-offido  members  of  the 
board  of  guardians.  As  the  clause  pass- 
ed this  House,  a  number  of  magistrates, 
equal  to  the  number  of  elected  guardians, 
were  to  be  selected  from  among  the  magis- 
trates. The  House  of  Lords  changed  the 
latter  part  of  the  provision,  and  made  it 
into  a  provision  that  there  should  be  no 
elected  magistrates;  but  that  the  highest 
rated  magistrates — those  rated  upon  the 
highest  amount  of  property — should  be  the 
persons  who  should  have  a  seat  at  the 
board  of  guardians  to  the  number  equal  to 
that  of  elected  guardians.  I  think  that 
so  far  this  clause  is  an  improvement;  but 
there  is  a  further  clause — saying,  that 
where  one  of  these  highest  ratepayers 
shall  be  non-resident,  he  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  his  agent,  and  that  his  agent 
shall  take  the  place  of  a  proprietor  rated 
to  the  higher  amount,  as  proposed.  Now, 
I  think  this  is  an  injurious  provision.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  will  give  an  advan- 
tage, an  undue  advantage,  to  the  great 
proprietors  who  are  non-resident  in  Ireland; 
and,  moreover,  that  it  must  be  grating  to 
a  country  gentleman  who  is  rated  perhaps 
for  1,000^  a  year,  to  see  another  person 
who  is  rated  upon  2002.  take  his  place, 
because  he  is  the  representative  of  a  non- 
resident proprietor.  I  think  it  would  occur 
to  him  to  say,  "  I  have  been  attending  to 
all  the  duties  of  my  station;  I  am  con- 
stantly here,  bearing  all  the  burdens  and 
exposed  to  all  the  fatigues,  and  not  only  all 


the  fatigues  but  all  the  dangers  of  a  resi- 
dent proprietor;  and  here  is  a  non-resident 
proprietor  who  has  the  advantage  over  me 
of  appointing  a  nominee  and  proxy  to  take 
my  place  at  the  board  of  guanlians."  This 
provision  being  very  objectionable,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  House  shall  dissent  ^m  it. 
The  other  alterations  are  mere  matters  of 
detail.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are 
no  essential  alterations  except  those  which 
I  have  mentioned;  and  I  beg  to  move  that 
all  the  Amendments  be  read,  with  the 
view  of  moving  that  they  be  agreed  to, 
with  the  exceptions  to  which  I  hare  re- 
ferred. 

Amendments  read  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  the  Amendment 
with  regard  to  the  area  of  rating,  Clause 
11,  be  agreed  to, 

Sib  D.  NORREYS  moved  the  re-inser- 
tion of  the  following  clause,  which  had 
been  omitted  by  the  Lords : — 


"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  whenever  the  expeni 
inovrred  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  an  electoral 
divinon  of  a  union  in  Ireland,  in  anj  one  half 
year,  shall  exceed  a  sum  amounting  to  I«.  3d!,  ia 
the  pound  on  the  next  annual  value  of  such  divi- 
■ion,  a  portion  of  the  aaid  expenses,  amounting  to 
1«.  3(2.,  shall  be  charged  to  the  said  electoral  divi- 
sion, and  the  remainder  thereof  ahall  be  charged 
to  the  union  at  large." 

The  hon.  Member  contended  that  the  omis- 
sion of  this  clause  would  overwhelm  the 
towns  of  Ireland  with  pauperism,  the  bur- 
den of  which  ought  to  be  borne  by  the  agri- 
cultural districts.  The  towns  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  pauperism  to 
which  the  clause  related,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  its  burdens 
exclusively.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
noble  Loitl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  justified  and  consented  to  the  omission 
of  the  clause,  was  quite  insufficient.  That 
ground  was,  that  the  Lords  had  introduced 
a  clause  limiting  the  right  of  relief  in  towns 
to  persons  who  had  been  there  resident  for 
thirty-six  months.  This,  the  noble  Lord 
thought,  would  prevent  any  unjust  pressure 
upon  the  towns;  but  this  would  not  be  so 
in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  as- 
certaining the  residence  of  the  mendicant 
paupers  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  trace  in  what  places  any  pauper 
claiming  relief  in  a  town  had  slept  during 
thirty-six  months;  and  this  imposailnlitT 
would  deprive  of  its  intended  effect  th^ 
clause  which  the  Lords  had  introdaced  as 
a  substitute  for  the  clause  the  re-insertion 
of  which  he  now  recommended.  The  sub- 
stituted clause  would  be  altogether  inef- 
fectual; and,  for  the  sake  of  the  towns,  he 
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intreaied  the  House  to  re-introdace  the 
omitted  section.  It  was  a  grreat  hardship 
that  the  towns  should  he  made  the  scape- 
goats of  the  agricultural  districts.  He 
would,  therefore,  move  the  re-insertion  of 
the  clause. 

Mr.  STAFFORD  O'BRIEN  said,  that 
as  the  Amendment  made  hj  the  House  of 
Lords  was  identical  with  a  proposition  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  suhmit  to  the  House 
of  Commons  when  the  BiU  was  before  the 
House,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  he  would  approve  of  it.  As  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  the  same  course,  he 
deemed  it  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  to 
express  his  belief  that  the  apprehensions 
of  the  hon.  Baronet  who  last  addressed  the 
House  would  prove  to  be  unfounded. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  said,  that  the  House 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  attach  so  much 
importance  to  the  Amendment  now  under 
consideration  as  he  was  bound  to  say  he 
did.  When  the  clause,  which  the  Lords 
had  omitted,  was  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  that  House,  he  ventured  to  express  his 
opinion  respecting  it,  and  he  ffave  his  cor- 
dial support  to  the  form  in  which  the  Bill 
was  sent  up  to  the  other  House  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Government.  .  Upon  that 
occasion  he  stated,  that  amidst  the  con- 
flicting difficulties  which  environed  the  sub- 
ject, the  Government  appeared  to  have 
taken  a  middle  course,  and  that  the  clause 
in  the  form  which  they  had  suggested, 
would  carry  into  effect  a  wise  and  politic 
arrangement,  and  one  which,  upon  the 
whole,  was  best  calculated  to  meet  the  jus- 
tice of  the  case.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
also  dwelt  with  much  force  upon  the  ne- 
cessity of  adhering  to  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  clause;  and,  if  he  (Sir  J. 
Graham)  mistook  not,  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet said,  that  unless  precautions  should 
be  taken  against  the  casting  of  an  over- 
whelming and  intolerable  burden  on  towns 
comprised  in  the  electoral  divisions  in  Ire- 
land, the  Act  would  break  down  in  opera- 
tion. He  believed  that  he  was  not  misre- 
presenting what  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  on  the  occasion  adverted  to; 
and  he  concurred  in  the  view  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  took  of  the  subject; 
but  in  what  the  noble  Lord  had  stated  to 
the  House  that  evening,  he  in  a  great  de- 
gree departed  from  the  view  which  the 
(iovcmment  formerly  took  of  the  question. 
The  question  which  was  now  brought  before 
the  House  for  its  determination  was  one  of 
great  importance,  for  he  agreed  with  the 


noble  Lord  that  it  would  be  a  most  calami- 
tous event,  in  the  present  circumstances  of 
Ireland  and  the  whole  state  of  this  king- 
dom, in  i:eference  to  the  destitution  pre- 
vailing in  that  country,  if  the  Bill  should 
fail  to  be  passed  into  a  law  during  the  pre- 
sent Session.  But  it  appeared  to  him  that 
this  Amendment  which  the  Lords  had  made 
in  the  Bill  seriously  affected  its  prospects 
of  success.  The  noble  Lord  had  truly 
stated  that  the  Amendment  presented  itself 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  in  a 
double  aspect,  as  a  question  of  forpi  and  a 
question  of  substance.  The  rule  of  the 
Commons  which  disallowed  any  direct  in- 
terference of  the  Lords  in  matters  of  taxa- 
tion, whether  local  or  general,  though  in 
strict  phraseology  it  might  be  termed  a 
matter  of  form,  yet  was  it  one  of  many  pri- 
vileges which  were  most  valuable,  and 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  -be  lightly  in- 
vaded. The  Speaker  had  that  evening, 
with  his  accustomed  precision,  stated  the 
question  of  form  most  accurately;  and  he 
might  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  a  deci- 
sion— reported  in  Hatsell,  if  he  was  not 
mistaken — of  one  of  the  Speaker's  most 
distinguished  predecessors,  and  who  was 
held  to  be  a  high  authority  on  the  law  of 
Parliament — ^he  alluded  to  Lord  Colches- 
ter. A  question  of  privilege  arose  in 
1808,  in  consequence  of  the  Lords  having 
altered  the  taxable  limits  fixed  by  an 
Enclosure  BiU  which  had  gone  up  from 
the  Commons  ;  Lord  Colchester  held 
that  alteration  to  be  an  invasion  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Commons,  and  advised 
the  House  to  reject  the  Lords'  Amend- 
ment. That  was  a  case  directly  in  point. 
The  alteration  which  the  Lords  had  made 
in  the  present  Bill  affected  taxable  limits. 
It  was  true,  that  by  the  advice  of  another 

freat  constitutional  authority,  the  late 
peaker.  Lord  Dunfermline,  in  a  case 
strictly  germane — the  Irish  Poor  Law  Bill, 
and  also  the  Municipal  Bill — the  strict  rule 
laid  down  by  Lord  Colchester  was  not  ad- 
hered to,  and  the  House  consented  to  wave 
its  privileges.  Although  the  frequent  re- 
petition of  such  precedents  passed  over  in 
silence  might  tend  seriously  to  impair  the 
future  exercise  of  the  undoubted  privileges 
of  the  House;  yet,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  circumstances  of  the  present  case, 
and  of  the  present  time,  he  (Sir  J.  Gra- 
ham) was  not  prepared  to  advise  the  House 
to  take  its  stand  upon  the  question  of  form* 
only.  The  Lords  Amendment,  however, 
involved  a  case  of  substantial  grievance.  It 
was  impossible  to  deny,  that  in  many  rural 
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the  Bill  wluch  was  introduced  by  the  Earl 
of  St.  Germans,  and  they  would  become 
chargeable  to  the  union,  and  not  to  the 
electoral  division.  Considering  this,  there- 
fore, as  a  change  which  is  certainly  some* 
what  injurious  to  the  Bill;  but  yet,  con- 
sidering that  with  respect  to  its  main  fea- 
tures the  fiouse  of  Lords  have  agreed  to 
the  Bill  as  passed  by  this  House;  consider- 
ing, moreover,  the  very  great  importance 
it  is  that  Parliament  should  agree  in  the 
present  Session  to  an  Act  by  which  the  re- 
Uef  of  extreme  poverty  in  Ireland  should 
be  placed  upon  the  property  of  Ireland,  I 
am  disposed  to  ask  the  House  to  agree  to 
the  Amendment  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
but  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
words,  "for  the  purpose  of  charging  the 
expense  of  relief  to  any  electoral  division." 
These  words  could  not  properly  have  been 
introduced  by  the  House  of  Lords;  but 
they  are  necessary  for  the  public  working 
of  the  clause.  There  is  one  other  clause 
to  which  I  have  to  allude,  and  it  is  this — 
the  clause  with  respect  to  the  appointment 
of  magistrates  as  ex-officio  members  of  the 
board  of  guardians.  As  the  clause  pass- 
ed this  House,  a  number  of  magistrates, 
equal  to  the  number  of  elected  guardians, 
were  to  be  selected  from  among  the  magis- 
trates. The  House  of  Lords  changed  the 
latter  part  of  the  provision,  and  made  it 
into  a  provision  that  there  should  be  no 
elected  ma^strates;  but  that  the  highest 
rated  magistrates — those  rated  upon  the 
highest  amount  of  property — should  be  the 
persons  who  should  have  a  seat  at  the 
board  of  guardians  to  the  number  equal  to 
that  of  elected  guardians.  I  think  that 
so  far  this  clause  is  an  improvement;  but 
there  is  a  further  clause — saying,  that 
where  one  of  these  highest  ratepayers 
shall  be  non-resident,  he  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  his  agent,  and  that  his  agent 
shall  take  the  place  of  a  proprietor  rated 
to  the  higher  amount,  as  proposed.  Now, 
I  think  this  is  an  injurious  provision.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  will  give  an  advan- 
tage, an  undue  advantage,  to  the  great 
proprietors  who  are  non-resident  in  Ireland; 
and,  moreover,  that  it  must  be  grating  to 
a  country  gentleman  who  is  rated  perhaps 
for  1,000Z.  a  year,  to  see  another  person 
who  is  rated  upon  2002.  take  his  place, 
because  he  is  the  representative  of  a  non- 
resident proprietor.  I  think  it  would  occur 
to  him  to  say,  "  I  have  been  attending  to 
all  the  duties  of  my  station;  I  am  con- 
stantly here,  bearing  all  the  burdens  and 
exposed  to  all  the  fatigues,  and  not  only  all 


the  fatigues  but  aU  the  dangers  of  a 
dent  proprietor;  and  here  is  a  non-re»dent 
proprietor  who  has  the  advantage  over  me 
of  appointing  a  nominee  and  proxj  to  take 
my  place  at  the  board  of  guaniiana/'  This 
provision  being  very  objectionable,  I  pro- 
pose that  the  House  shaU  dissent  from  it. 
The  other  alterations  are  mere  matters  of 
detail.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  are 
no  essential  alterations  except  those  wfai^ 
I  have  mentioned;  and  I  beg  to  more  tliat 
all  the  Amendments  be  read,  with  the 
view  of  moving  that  they  be  agreed  to, 
with  the  exceptions  to  which  I  hare  re- 
ferred. 

Amendments  read  and  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  the  Amendment 
with  regard  to  the  area  of  rating,  Clmoae 
II,  be  agreed  to. 

Sib  D.  NORREYS  moved  the  re-inaer- 
tion  of  the  following  clause,  which  had 
been  omitted  by  the  Lords : — 


"  And  be  it  enacted,  that  whenever  the 
ineurred  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  an  electoral 
division  of  a  union  in  Ireland,  in  anj  one  Itelf 
year,  ehall  exceed  a  sum  amounting  to  !«.  3^  ia 
the  pound  on  the  next  annual  value  of  such  difi> 
Bion,  a  portion  of  the  aaid  expenses,  amonntiii^  te 
1«.  3(2.,  shall  be  charjped  to  Uie  said  electoral  di^ 
sion,  and  the  remainder  thereof  shall  be 
to  the  union  at  large." 


The  hon.  Member  contended  that  the 
sion  of  this  clause  would  overwhefan  the 
towns  of  Ireland  with  pauperism,  the  har- 
den of  which  ought  to  be  liome  by  the 
cultural  districts.  The  towns  had  m 
to  do  with  the  creation  of  the  pauperism  to 
which  the  clause  related,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  called  upon  to  bear  its  bordena 
exclusively.  The  ground  upon  which  the 
noble  Loitl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  justified  and  consented  to  the  omission 
of  the  clause,  was  quite  insufficient.  That 
ground  was,  that  the  Lords  had  introdoecd 
a  clause  limiting  the  right  of  relief  in  towns 
to  persons  who  had  been  there  resident  for 
thirty-six  months.  This,  the  noUe  Lord 
thought,  would  prevent  any  unjnat  preaavre 
upon  the  towns;  but  this  would  not  he  so 
in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  as- 
certaining the  residence  of  the  mendicant 
paupers  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  qnite  im- 
possible to  trace  in  what  places  any  pauper 
claiming  relief  in  a  town  had  slept  dnnng 
thirty-six  months;  and  this  impoeaihOitj 
would  deprive  of  its  intended  efleet  that 
clause  which  the  Lords  had  introdnced  aa 
a  substitute  for  the  daose  the  re-inseitM 
of  which  he  now  recommended*  The  nV 
stitnted  clause  would  be  altogether  iiief* 
fectoal;  and,  for  tiie  sake  of  the  towaa,  ha 
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he  was  at  the  present  moment  prepared  to 
risk  the  loss  of  this  Bill,  or  to  express  in  a 
stronger  manneV  his  disapprobation.  He 
had  before  candidlj  avowed  his  opinions  as 
to  the  doubtful  policy  of  the  Bill,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  great  impolicy  and  dan- 
ger of  the  change  which  had  been  made; 
and  he  could  not,  therefore,  have  sa- 
tisfied himself  without  now  stating  the 
yiew  he  took.  He  greatly  regretted  the 
alteration.  He  thought  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  Government  also  regretted  it;  and 
he  gave  the  noble  Lord  every  credit  for 
having,  under  difficult  circumstances,  come 
to  a  reluctant  decision  in  the  course  which 
he  had  recommended  the  House  to  adopt. 
The  right  hon.  Qentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  well 
knew  that  his  (Sir  J.  Graham's)  first  im- 
pression in  discussing  this  matter  had 
been,  that  a  change  was  required  in  the 
charge;  that  the  electoral  division  should 
have  been  abolished;  and  that  the  change 
from  electoral  division  to  union  rating 
would  have  been  judicious.  This  now 
brought  forward  was  a  system  directly 
in  an  opposite  direction,  of  a  most  dan- 
gerous tendency,  and  one  of  which  he 
could  not  approve.  He  had  satisfied  his 
own  conscience  in  expressing  to  the  House 
the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  it;  but  he 
trusted,  nevertheless,  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  not  press  his  Motion  to  a  divi- 
sion. At  a  future  time,  at  a  more  auspi- 
cious season,  the  subject  would  again  be 
considered;  and  if  the  apprehensions  which 
he  entertained  were  vermed,  the  question 
in  the  new  Parliament  would  be  forced  on 
their  attention.  The  evil,  if  evil  arose, 
could  then  be  inquired  into  and  remedied; 
but  now,  though  he  believed  all  the  ar- 
guments of  the  hon.  Gentleman  were 
sound,  he  hoped  the  Motion  would  be 
withdrawn,  for  if  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
it,  the  Bill  itself  undoubtedly  would  be 
lost. 

Sib  G.  grey  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
Tery  correctly  represented  the  opinions 
he  had  expressed  of  the  clause  when  under 
discussion  in  that  House;  and  he  was 
bound  to  say,  that  the  further  considera- 
tion which  he  had  given  to  the  subject  had 
not  in  any  degree  modified  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  had  originally  come.  He 
hardly  differed  in  any  respect  in  the  view 
he  took  of  the  question  from  the  right  hon. 
Saronet.  He  nad  certainly  felt — and  it 
seemed  to  be  the  general  impression  of  the 
House — that  it  waa  actually  necessary. 


looking  to  the  existing  state  of  the  elec- 
toral districts  in  Ireland,  that  some  special 
provision  should  be  made  to  meet  the  case 
of  those  electoral  districts  which  had  popu- 
lous towns  within  them,  and  which  might 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  burdens  thrown  on 
them  under  the  operation  of  this  Bill. 
But  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  behind 
him  (Sir  D.  Norreys)  had  rather  underrated 
the  effect  of  the  clause  inserted  in  the 
other  House.  The  definition  of  residence 
given  by  the  Act  brought  in  by  the  right 
non.  Baronet  himself  and  the  Earl  of  St. 
Germans  would  be  materially  altered  by 
it;  and  "  residence  '*  now  would  be,  thirty 
months  out  of  thirty-six,  without  which 
the  union,  and  not  the  electoral  division, 
would  be  chargeable.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  there  was  absolute  power 
vested  in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to 
alter  the  electoral  district.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  would  remember  that,  in  Committee 
on  the  Bill,  a  clause  had  been  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Smitn 
O'Brien),  which  would  have  made  it  im- 
perative on  the  Commissioners  to  revise 
the  divisions  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
dividing  the  burden  of  taxation  more 
equally  between  them.  That  clause,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  pressed,  on  the  around 
that  the  power  to  do  this  already  ex- 
bted,  and  that  it  might  be  imposing  on 
them,  as  an  unnecessary  oblifi^ation,  that 
which  might  very  properly  be  left  to  their 
discretion.  At  the  same  time,  he  (Sir 
G.  Grev)  had  given  an  assurance  that 
he  woula  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  from  various  Quarters,  and 
especially  to  those  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  ?rith  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
electoral  districts,  in  order  that,  if  it  was 
deemed  advisable,  a  new  arrangement 
miKht  be  made;  and  he  had  subsequently 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Com- 
missioners on  the  subject.  With  regard 
also  to  unions,  what  was  now  the  18th 
Clause  was  inserted,  by  ivhich  unions 
might  be  altered  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners without  that  Consent  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  which  previously  had 
been  required.  There  was,  therefore,  now 
an  unfettered  power  or  discretion  invested 
in  the  Commissioners;  their  attention  ge- 
nerally had  been  directed  to  the  subject ; 
and  he  could  not  doubt  that  in  those  lo- 
calities where  the  burden  of  taxation  would 
be  found,  by  experience,  to  be  intolerable, 
the  power  would  be  wisely  and  beneficially 
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exercised.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
rather  assumed,  more  especially  at  the 
close  of  his  ohservations,  that  the  result  of 
the  Amendment  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  supposing  his  apprehensions  were 
realized,  would  he  to  throw  the  hurden  of 
maintaining  the  poor  of  Ireland  on  the 
people  of  this  country.  If  the  clause 
worked  in  the  way  anticipated  hy  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  would  inevitahly  he 
the  result ;  hut  while  admitting  this,  he 
felt  that  in  such  an  event  the  law  could 
not  remain  unaltered.  He  indeed  felt  it 
his  duty  to  state  tliat  he  would  he  un- 
willing to  adopt  this  Amendment  if  he 
did  not  look  forward  to  the  prohahility 
of  a  further  amendment  in  the  law.  He 
thought  justice  to  the  people  of  England 
required  that,  if  they  consented  to  a 
clause  of  which  the  possihle  effect  would 
he  to  throw  on  them  permanently  a  hurden 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Liverpool,  had 
heen  home  this  year  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience, hut  which  they  in  that  House,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  could  not  desire  to  see  perpetu- 
ated, they  should  let  it  he  clearly  understood 
that  it  was  their  design  at  a  future  period 
to  efiPect  that  alteration  which  circumstances 
might  at  present  render  inexpedient.  He 
was  ^fuUy  sensible  of  the  danger  and  of 
the  injustice  which  might  be  done  by  such 
a  clause  as  this  ;  but,  as  his  noble  Friend 
had  pointed  out,  the  importance  of  the  Bill 
was  so  great,  and  the  advantages  it  would 
confer  on  Ireland  were  so  manifold,  he 
could  not  give  his  support  to  any  step  by 
which  risk  would  be  run  of  losing  it  alto- 
gether. For  those  reasons,  he  would  con- 
sent to  the  Amendment  of  the  Upper 
House,  but  with  the  distinct  admission  that 
if  the  clause  worked  in  the  way  appre- 
hended, they  would  be  imperatively  caUed 
upon  to  reconsider  the  subject  with  a  view 
to  an  alteration  in  the  law. 

Mr.  LEFROY  thought  that  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  fears  of  the  Government  were  in  a  great 
degree,  if  not  wholly,  without  foundation. 
The  reasoning  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  the  immigration  of  paupers  from  Ire- 
land would  render  the  burden  so  great  in 
England,  might  very  likely  be  conclusive 
against  the  measure  if  found  so  to  act;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  that  under  the  present 
arrangement  there  was  much  less  danger 
of  such  a  result  than  if  the  Bill  had  passed 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  left  that 
House.  By  the  former  arrangement,  no 
inducement  would  have  been  offered  to 


those  who  levied  the  rate  to  check  ex- 
penditure; and  thus,  as  the  whole  union 
would  have  to  have  borne  it,  the  whole 
union  would  have  been  pauperized.  He 
quite  concurred  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  if  this  Amend- 
ment was  conceived  to  be  a  defect,  the 
consideration  of  it  should  be  postponed  to 
a  more  suitable  period,  in  order  that  the 
general  benefit,  which  would  be  conferred 
by  the  provisions  of  such  a  Bill,  might  no 
longer  be  withheld  from  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. There  were  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  operation  of  the  measure  ;  but 
if  anything  could  facilitate  it,  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  this  Amendment,  to  which  so  many 
objections  were  now  being  urged. 

Sib  R.  H.  INGLIS  conceived  that  the 
measure  now  under  discussion  was  one  in 
many  respects  distinct  from  the  measure 
which  had  been  agreed  to  by  that  House. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  exprea  any 
opinion  on  the  Amendments  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  it  was  enough  for  him 
to  say,  that,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
they  completely  altered  the  character  of 
the  Bill.  His  right  hon.  Friend  seemed 
to  be  cognizant  of  this;  and,  while  he  was 
willing  to  wave  the  question  of  privilege, 
yet  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
clause,  he  anticipated  so  many  evils  in 
the  Bill  as  it  stood,  that  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  tell  the  House  that  he  should  be 
prepared,  under  happier  circumstances,  to 
modify  and  to  change  the  whole  measure. 
[  Sir  G.  Gret  :  If  those  apprehensions  were 
to  prove  correct.  ]  Of  course,  not  unless  they 
were  to  be  verified ;  but  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  seen  good  ground  for 
the  apprehension,  he  would  not  have  so  rea- 
dily committed  himself  by  promising  his 
consent  to  the  prospective  alteration.  This, 
undoubtedly,  was  a  moment  of  emergency; 
and  there  was  no  room  for  delaying  a  boon 
upon  which  the  poor  would  have  to  depend; 
but  if  mischief  and  injustice  were  likely  to 
be  done,  surely  it  was  their  duty  "to  hesi- 
tate. Surely  it  was  better  to  pause  now 
and  make  the  Bill  as  good  as  they  thought 
it  could  be  made,  and  as  good  as  they  con- 
sidered it  originally  was,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  it  working  ill,  and  coippelling 
them  to  come  down  in  a  future  Session, 
perhaps  in  the  next  Session,  of  Parliament, 
and  then  to  confess  their  error  in  having  con- 
sented to  that  which  they  knew  would  oper- 
ate hurtfully  and  injuriously.  Considering, 
therefore,  the  opinions  expressed  in  March 
on  many  different  occasions  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  as  it  had  been  sent  up,  having 
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«ince  heard  nothing  in  faTour  of  the  alter- 
ation made  in  the  other  House,  and  having 
heard  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  that  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility— ^a  probability,  to  nse  no  stronger 
word,  of  the  measure  doing  injustice  and 
dealing  unfairly,  it  would  only  be  the  part 
of  a  prudent  Legislature  not  to  adopt  a 
course  of  proceeding  by  which  they  made 
problematical  a  benefit  which  a  good  and 
well-considered  law  would  have  secured  to 
Ireland.  He  did  not  think  there  would  be 
any  risk  of  endangering  the  Bill ;  if  he 
saw  such  a  chance  he  would  silently  ac- 
quiesce in  the  recommendation  given  by 
the  noble  Lord;  but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, his  advice  was,  that  they  reject  the 
Amendment  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
ask  for  a  conference.  Their  Lordships 
would  not  object  to  the  course,  and,  on 
further  inquiry,  perhaps,  the  grounds  on 
which  they  had  introduced  this  clause 
might  be  made  to  appear  to  them  not  so 
worthy  of  consideration  as  had  been  at 
first  supposed;  and,  at  any  rate,  that 
House,  whatever  the  result,  would  only 
have  done  its  duty  in  adhering  to  the  de- 
cision to  which  they  had  come,  after  due 
investigation  and  debate.  This  was  an  al- 
ternative which  had  not  before  been  sug- 
gested, which  was  most  conveniently  open 
to  them,  and  which  could  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  former  practices  of  the  House 
in  similar  instances  of  disagreement. 

Lord  C.  HAMILTON  could  not  support 
the  rejection  of  the  Amendment,  because 
he  believed  that  would  be  tantamount  to 
throwing  out  the  Bill.  He  had  no  parti- 
cular information  of  that  which  passed  in 
another  place;  but  rumours  which  had 
reached  him  had  not  led  him  to  suppose 
that,  if  the  House  of  Commons  rejected 
the  Amendment,  there  would  be  any  dis- 
position to  pass  the  Bill  deprived  of  that' 
addition;  and,  for  this  reason,  he  was  un- 
willing to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Inglis).  There  was 
much  useful  legislation  in  the  Bill,  and  he 
should  regret  to  see  the  Irish  nation  so  in- 
jured as  they  would  be  by  its  loss.  And 
the  mere  throwing  out  this  would  not  rein- 
state the  former  clause.  They  therefore 
did  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  enactment; 
and,  in  attempting  to  gain  a  small  benefit, 
they  perilled  the  safety  of  the  whole  mea- 
sure. He  did  not  deny  that  the  Bill,  as  it 
had  come  from  the  Upper  House,  had  some- 
what suffered;  but  to  refuse  to  take  what 
they  could  get,  if  they  knew  they  could  not 
get  all  they  wanted,  would  lead  to  a  Btill 
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greater  evil  than  that  they  desired  to 
avoid;  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  rest  contented  with 
the  manifestation  made  by  the  House,  and 
abstain  from  pressing  his  Motion  to  a  di- 
vision. As  a  poor-law  guardian,  perhaps 
the  House  would  excuse  him  saying  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  the  attack  on  the  body^ 
as  they  were  known  in  Ireland,  which  had 
proceeded  from  an  influential  quarter  that 
evening.  The  expressions  used  had  seemed 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  supposition  that 
there  was  an  intense  anxiety  where  there 
was  a  pauper  case  to  shift  the  liability  of 
the  maintenance  to  some  portion  of  the 
union  in  which  the  pauper  had  no  claim. 
It  had  been  his  duty  to  attend  at  variouB 
unions;  and  he  could  safely  assure  those 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  ^e  exact  facts, 
that  this  description  of  the  treatment  met 
with  by  paupers  was  not  correct  as  regard- 
ed the  majority  of  the  boards  of  guardians. 
There  was  always  a  delay,  but  it  was  in 
consequence  of  an  inquiry  having  to  be  in- 
stituted into  the  merits  and  particulars  of 
the  case;  and  as  this  was  the  duty  of  the 
guardians,  they  were  not  open  to  the  cen- 
sure which  had  been  passed  on  them. 

Mr.  BELLEW  approved  the  course 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  declared  the 
Government  would  take.  They  had  exer- 
cised a  wise  discretion,  and  he  could  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  vote  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  Amendment. 

Lord  GEORGE  BENTINCK  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  the  tendency  of  the 
clause  amended  by  the  Lords  could  be  to 
flood  England  with  paupers.  It  could  not 
matter  whether  the  pauper  was  relieved  by 
the  union  or  by  the  electoral  district.  In 
either  case  it  would  be  equally  advan- 
tageous for  the  ratepayers  on  whom  the 
pressure  of  his  maintenance  fell,  to  get  rid 
of  him  by  sending  to  some  other  country. 
If  he  thought  that  the  clause  could  really 
have  any  such  tendency  as  that  ascribed 
to  it,  he  would  most  assuredly  resist  it; 
but  he  thought  the  apprehension  quite  un- 
founded. That  this  country  would  be  filled 
with  Irish  paupers  until  some  employment 
was  procured  for  the  Irish  people  in  Ire- 
land, or  until  they  were  disposed  of  by  some 
system  of  colonisation,  he  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt.  But  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Ministry,  and  his  Colleagues  in  office, 
had  exerted  themselves,  with,  unfortunate- 
ly, too  great  success,  to  prevent  employ- 
ment being  secured  to  the  Irish  in  their 
own  land.     The  noble  Lord  refused  to 
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sanction  a  proposition  irUch  would  have 
secured  that  blessing  to  them;  and  the  ef- 
fects of  that  refusal  were  now  Tisible  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irish  pau- 
pers who  were  hourly  aniring  in  England 
to  flood  the  labour  market  of  this  country. 
With  respect  to  the  question  more  imme- 
diately under  discussion,  he  would  observe 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  smaller 
the  district  over  which  the  rate  was  spread, 
the  greater  disposition  would  there  be  to 
employ  the  poor  in  that  district.  As  to 
the  question  of  privilege,  it  certainly  did 
appear  to  him  that  if  that  House  were  to 
strain  at  the  present  Amendments,  after 
iswallowing  those  proposed  in  1838,  they 
would  expose  themselves  to  the  charge  of 
being  very  capricious  indeed  with  regard 
to  their  privileges. 

Sm  H.  W.  BARRON  regarded  the 
Lords'  Amendment  as  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  the  BUI.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  system  of  union  rating,  and  did  not 
think  there  was  any  English  Member  in 
that  House,  unless  perhaps  such  as  re- 
presented town  constituencies,  who  would 
commit  himself  to  the  assertion  that  such 
a  system  would  be  for  the  general  interest 
of  England.  He  was  sure  there  was  no 
Member  who  would  approve  of  a  union 
rating  for  the  county  of  Cumberland.  The 
'system  would  be  injurious  in  England,  and 
yet  more  mischievous  in  Ireland,  where  the 
people  were  not  organized  into  a  proper 
poor-law  system.  In  the  county  wmch  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent  (Waterford), 
the  farmers  and  the  gentry  were  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  the  enormous  rates  that 
were  about  to  be  struck.  They  feared  they 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  land  nor  to  work 
it  with  such  taxation  upon  them;  and  they 
thought  there  was  nothing  for  them  but  to 
emigrate,  and  they  were  accordingly  emi- 
grating in  very  large  numbers.  The  only 
way  to  remedy  those  evils  in  Ireland,  was 
to  narrow  the  limit  of  taxation,  instead  of 
increasing  it;  and  this  being  his  conviction, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  was 
very  much  pleased  with  the  alterations  in- 
troduced by  the  Lords.  The  alterations 
they  had  made  by  this  Amendment,  would, 
he  had  no  doubt,  tend  very  materially  to  the 
useful  and  practical  working  of  the  mea- 
sure. Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
flooding  of  this  country  by  thousands  of 
the  Irish  poor;  but  the  circumstance  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  The  poverty  of  a 
country  would  infallibly  follow  the  property 
of  that  country;  and  as  Irish  property  to  the 
amount  of  ouUions  was  expended  in  this 


country,  it  was  idle  to  attempt  to  prevent 
the  Irish  poor  coming  over  here  in  multi- 
tudes. As  long  as  that  anomalous  state 
of  things  existed,  they  might  as  well  try 
to  keep  a  Yorkshireman  from  coming  to 
London,  as  attempt  to  prevent  the  Irish 
poor  from  coming  to  England.  That  the 
Irish  were  unhappy,  restless,  and  anxious 
for  a  repeal  of  the  Union,  was  constant 
matter  of  complaint;  but  that  they  should 
be  all  that  was  not  surprising,  considering 
the  insolent  tone  which  was  adopted  by 
some  Members  of  that  House,  by  the  pub- 
lic press,  and  by  the  public  instructors  of 
the  age,  towards  the  Irish  nation  and  the 
Irish  people — a  tone  only  disgraceful  to 
those  who  used  it. 

Mb.  CURTBIS  observed  that  he  never, 
had  insulted  the  Irish  proprietors;  but  he 
admitted  that  he  had  spoken  of  their  con- 
duct (speaking  generally)  with  the  greatest 
possible  reprobation.  He  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  there  were  many  splendid  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  of  general  deHnquency 
amongst  Irish  proprietors;  but,  speaking 
as  an  English  landlord,  after  all  the  sums 
given  so  lavishly  and  so  generously  for  the 
use  of  Ireland^  he  could  not  help  saying 
that  it  ill  became  an  Irish  proprietor  to 
get  up  and  make  such  a  speech  as  had  just 
been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Water- 
ford.  If  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
Mallow  were  to  divide  the  House,  he  would 
divide  with  him ;  but  he  entirely  concurred 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  on  his  right  (Sir  R.  Inglis),  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  conference  with  the 
Lords.  For  his  own  part  he  felt  no  parti- 
cular affection  for  a  small  portion  of  the 
House  of  Lords — ^that  section  of  them  who 
would,  if  they  could,  shufile  out  of  any  de- 
scription of  Poor  Law  whatsoever,  and  who 
would  willingly  have  saddled  the  whole 
cost  of  supporting  the  Irish  poor  on  the 
English  people.  He  was  not  in  the  least 
sensitive  about  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
that  party  in  the  Upper  House.  One  iota 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Commons  he  would 
not  surrender  to  them,  for  he  did  not  think 
that  the  House  of  Lords  would  dare  refuse 
to  pass  the  Bill. 

ilR.  POULETT  SCROPE  was  unwfl- 
ling  to  risk  the  fate  of  the  Bill  by  sending 
it  back  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  any 
alterations.  He  was  averse  to  a  confer- 
ence, because  the  effect  would  be  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  clause  very  little  better  in 
its  nature  than  the  present.  Both  the 
amended  clause  and  the  clause  as  origi- 
nally framed^  afBrmed  the  principle  of  ft 
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rating  on  ihe  dectonJ  diTirion  inBiead  of 
an  nnion  rating,   and  both  were,  in  his 
opinion,  on  that  account,  equally  liable  to 
objection.     It  was  yenr  much  to  be  feared 
that  the  towns  in  Ireland,  and  especiallj 
the  seaport  towns,  would  be  only  stages 
and  halting-places  from  which  the  paupers 
would   be  custributed   along   the  British 
coast,  as  opportunity  served,  unless  the 
Legislature  would  step. in  and  do  some- 
thing to  prerent  the  mischief.     Eyen  at 
the  present  moment,   while  famine  and 
pestilence  were  abroad,  the  clearance  sys- 
tem was  going  on  to  a  frightful  extent  in 
Ireland,  and  this  it  was  that  caused  the 
towns  to  be  orercrowded.  He  was  in  receipt 
of  advices  that  very  morning  from  Ireland, 
which  showed  that  ihe  system  prevailed 
to  a  large  extent,  in  spite  of  famine  and 
fever,  and  that  landlords  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  were  resorting  to  all  pos- 
sible means  to  evict  their  tenantry,  and 
drive  them  into  the  towns  or  to  England, 
or  any  where  in  fisMst  off  the  land.     Some 
cases  of  eviction  had  been  detailed  to  him, 
which  were  calculated  to  excite  the  deepest 
feeling  of  horror;  but  he  would  not  trouble 
the  House  with  the  afflictmg  details.     In 
the  county  of  Mayo  it  was  a  thing  of  con- 
stant occurrence    to    see  whole  villages 
rased  to  the  ground,  the  houses  torn  down, 
and  the  miserable  population  hunted  about 
like  brutes.   In  the  county  Cork,  the  same 
scenes  were  witnessed;  and  even  in  Skib- 
bereen,  of  such  melancholy  celebrity,  they 
were  of  not  infrequent  occurrence.     One 
dreadful  case  in  the  latter  place  bad  been 
mentioned  to  him,  where  a  landlord  set 
fire  to  the  house  of  a  tenant  in  order  to 
evict  him,  while  the  wretched  occupant 
was  lying  within  in  a    state    of  fever. 
Another  case  of  still  greater  aggravation 
was  reported  to  him  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  county  of  Waterford.     It  had  been 
brought  under  his  notice  by  a  noble  Lord 
in  the  other  House,  and  he  had  been  in 
correspondence  respecting  it,  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fogarty,  the  Catbolio  priest  of  Lis- 
more.     It  appeared  that  within  the  last 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  no  less  than  140 
houses  had  been  thrown  down  on  the  es- 
tate of  a  Mr.  Usher.    [Mr.  Osborkb:  Mr. 
Usher  has  contradicted  the  statement.] 
He  had  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Catholic 
clergyman  of  Lismore,  who,  he  was  sure, 
was  quite  incapable  of  a  misrepresentation. 
That  an  eviction  bad  taken  place  was 
beyond  all  question;  and  he  believed  that  it 
was  equally  undeniable  that  some  forty  or 
fifty  families  had  been  turned  adrift  at  the 


moment  when  famine  and  fever  were  deso- 
lating the  land.  They  were  earthed  from 
their  poor  holdings,  and  could  not  take 
shel^r  in  the  cabins  of  any  other  tenants, 
for  any  tenant  who  accommodated  them 
was  sure  of  being  hunself  evicted.  While 
this  unhappy  state  of  things  went  on,  a 
large  number  of  destitute  creatures  natu- 
rally fled  for  refuge  to  the  towns..  The 
result,  he  thought,  must  be,  that  some 
measure  must  be  passed  for  the  protection 
as  well  of  the  towns  of  Ireland  as  of  Eng- 
land. Was  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscom- 
mon informed  of  the  fact  that  authorities 
in  Ireland  of  corporate  towns  had  subscribed 
to  load  vessels  with  paupers  to  convey  them 
to  the  shores  of  England,  and  that  private 
subscriptions  had  been  going  on  to  a  great 
extent  for  the  same  purpose  ?  And  so  long 
as  they  could  for  the  small  sum  of  fro^i 
2$,  6d,  to  10^.  send  paupers  over  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  clear  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
for  them  to  send  them  to  England  than  to 
maintain  them  in  Ireland.  He  conceived 
it  was  not  fair,  or  just,  or  tolerable,  that 
the  mass  of  pauperism  in  Ireland  should 
be  shifted  in  this  imhandsome,  underhand, 
and  knavish  way  on  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  SHEIL:  I  am  Member  for  the 
borough  of  Dungarvon,  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  has  referred;  and  although  it 
may  be  judicious  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  prefer  to  retain  the  Bill  as  it 
now  is,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  somewhat 
territorial  Amendment  of  the  House  of 
Lords  rather  than  abandon  the  measure,  I 
cannot  help  saying  that  I  regret  exceed- 
ii^gly  this  Amendment  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment were  right  in  their  original  view, 
although,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
judicious  on  their  part  to  avoid  a  collision  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature, 
especially  in  a  crisis  of  such  extreme  difll- 
culty  as  the  present.  At  the  same  time  I 
think  it  is  not  inappropriate  on  my  part,  as 
Member  for  the  borough  of  Dungarvon,  to 
enter  my  protest  against  the  Amendment. 
I  am  connected  with  some  property  in  the 
town  of  Nenagh,  and  with  property  at  the 
distance  from  it  of  about  twenty  miles.  In 
the  town  of  Nenagh,  a  year  ago,  the  rate 
was  4$.  Qd,  in  the  pound;  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  from  that  town,  in 
the  electoral  division  to  which  I  am  refer- 
ring, the  rate  at  the  same  time  was  only 
2d.  in  the  pound.  What  a  monstrous  con- 
trast ! — is.  6d,  in  the  town — a  town  sur- 
charged with  pauperism,  a  town  pregnant 
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with  pestilence,  and  2d.  only  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  from  that  town.  In 
the  town  of  Thurles,  near  which  I  reside, 
the  rate  is  enormous ;  hut  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Thurles 
the  rate  is  only  a  few  pence  in  the  pound. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  think 
the  interests  of  the  towns  in  Ireland  are 
not  sufficiently  represented;  and  I  cannot 
help  lamenting  that  there  is  such  a  con- 
trast hetween  the  representation  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland  in  that  particular.  The 
county  representation  of  Ireland  consists  of 
64  Members,  and  there  are  but  41  borough 
Members.  In  this  country  there  are  144 
county  Members  only,  and  there  is  a  vast 
majority  of  the  borough  Members.  There- 
fore, I  remark,  that  while  the  interests  of 
the  towns  in  this  country  are  always  sup- 
ported, the  interests  of  tne  territorial  pro- 
prietors in  Ireland  are  sustained.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  county  of  Tipperary,  I 
apprehend  the  worst  results  from  this 
Amendment ;  in  the  town  of  Carrick-on- 
Suir  with  about  12,000  inhabitants,  in 
Thurles,  in  Tipperary  with  about  7,000, 
in  Nenagh  with  11,000  or  12,000,  in  Ros- 
crea,  in  Borrisokane,  and  in  other  towns  in 
that  county.  Tl^ere  you  have  a  large 
mass  of  population  within  narrow  pre- 
cincts, and  requiring  a  large  expenditure. 
Where  are  tne  means,  I  ask,  for  em- 
ploying the  pauperism  of  those  towns? 
There  are  the  means  of  occupying  the 
people  in  the  electoral  districts  in  the 
country — the  spade  is  to  be  used,  the 
plough  is  to  be  used,  the  bog  is  to  be  re- 
claimed, the  mountain  is  to  be  cultivated 
— but  how  are  you  to  employ  the  paupers 
in  the  towns  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  poor  ?  I  am  convinced  that  the  origi- 
nal view  of  the  Government  was  right — 
that  the  Lords  have  made  a  most  signal 
mistake;  and  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a 
call  from  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  the 
next  Parliament,  to  alter  the  Bill. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  could  bear  out  the 
very  effective  statement  which  had  been 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House,  owing  to 
the  great  inroad  of  paupers  into  the  towns 
from  the  electoral  cUstricts ;  but  he  could 
not  say  he  went  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  all  the  views  proposed  by  him. 
He  thought  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  so  much  at  heart  the  ineffective 
state  of  the  representation  of  the  towns 
of  Ireland,  he  was  bound  to  come  for- 
ward in  that  House  with  some  definite 
measure  regarding  it,  giving  to  Ireland 


a  sufficient  number  of  Members,  which 
was  one  of  the  measures  that  had  been 
so  eloquently  urged  by  that  great  man 
who  was  now  no  more.  He  (Mr.  Osborne) 
did  not  rise  to  introduce  into  this  discussion 
any  ingredients  of  bitterness;  but  he  had 
his  suspicion  that  if  this  had  not  been  the 
expiring  year  of  the  Parliament,  they  should 
not  have  had  a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  came  under  their  con- 
sideration. Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was 
ready  to  take  his  share ;  he  must  endure 
the  burden  that  was  put  upon  him;  but  he 
felt  very  sure  that  the  property  of  Ireland 
was  mortgaged  for  the  poverty,  and  that 
the  creditors  would  soon  walk  in.  His  ob- 
ject in  rising  on  the  present  occasion  was 
to  draw  the  attention  of  his  right  hon« 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  the 
very  unjust  nature  of  the  rating  as  related 
to  mining  leaseholders,  or  the  leaseholders 
of  mines.  How  stood  the  circumstances 
as  regarded  the  Cornish  mines  ?  In  Eng- 
land the  rate  was  only  levied  on  the  lord  s 
dues,  not  on  the  profits  ;  in  Ireland  a  dif- 
ferent system  was  created  ;  they  not  only 
levied  the  rate  on  the  lord's  dues,  but  also 
on  the  profits  of  the  mines.  The  tendency 
of  this  must  be  to  drive  mining  specula- 
tions entirely  out  of  Ireland.  In  proof  of 
this  he  had  only  to  mention  one  circum- 
stance, with  regard  to  the  Berehaven  mines, 
in  the  county  of  Cork.  They  were  the 
means  of  giving  great  employment;  and 
he  could  state,  on  the  authority  of  a  pro- 
prietor of  the  Berehaven  mines,  that  irom 
that  locality  not  one  person  was  sent  to  the 
poorhouse;  but  he  further  stated  that  un- 
less some  alteration  was  made  with  regard 
to  the  rating  of  mines  in  Ireland,  it  would 
have  the  tendency  of  making  him  and 
others  resign  all  mining  speculations  in 
that  country.  He  did  not  know  whether 
this  subject  had  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  his  right  hon.  Friend;  but 
there  was  no  good  reason  why,  when  the 
Cornish  miner  was  exempt  from  this  tax  on 
his  property,  the  Irish  miner  should  be 
subject  to  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  offering  a 
premium  to  the  Cornish  miner,  to  the  de- 
triment of  the  Irish  miner.  They  were 
now  about  to  pass  this  law  in  its  present 
state;  and  whatever  it  might  do  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  he  asked  what  would  be 
the  case  as  regarded  this  Bill  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  ?  His  own  impression  was,  the 
rates  could  not  be  collected  ;  that  they 
would  have  to  come  to  Parliament  for  a 
total  revision  of  the  Bill ;  and  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would,  in  all 
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likelihood,  he  forced  to  come  down  and  ask 
for  a  sum  of  money  to  increase  the  Army, 
to  collect  the  rates.  In  some  places  there 
was  a  rate  of  10s.  Qd,  in  the  pound  ;  and 
how  could  people  pay  that  rate  and  give 
employment  to  the  poor?  The  credit  of 
hringing  in  this  Bill  was  due,  he  thought, 
hot  to  the  Government,  hut  to  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Stroud.  Through  good  and 
had  repute  he  had  gone  on,  hammering  at 
the  subject  night  after  night,  and  at  last  he 
had  got  the  measure  passed;  but  although 
he  gave  credit  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  for 
the  great  ardour  with  which  he  pursued 
what  he  thought  was  right,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Gentleman  was  taking  a  great  respon- 
sibility on  himself,  by  coming  down  there 
with  a  sort  of  chapter  from  the  terrific 
register,  and  telling  them  how  a  landlord 
had  burned  the  tenement  over  the  head  of 
a  person  he  wanted  to  turn  out.  He  could 
take  upon  him  to  say  that  it  was  mere 
romance.  The  gentleman,  Mr.  Fogarty, 
to  whom  reference  had  been  made,  would 
not  state  what  he  did  not  believe;  but  he 
(Mr.  Osborne)  would  take  the  denial  of  Mr. 
tlsher,  as  given  in  the  papers.  He  denied 
that  h^  had  ejected  his  tenants  in  the  man- 
ner stated,  or  that  he  had  pulled  down  the 
houses  about  their  ears  ;  and  this  was  the 
first  time  he  had  heard  it  urged  against 
him  that  he  had  burned  the  house  of  one 
of  his  tenants  over  his  head.  Now,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  come  down  upon  other 
occasions  and  made  statements  against 
Irish  landlords,  among  others  against  Lord 
Berehaven;  and  he  believed  the  Secretary 
for  Ireland  had  a  contradiction  of  that  case 
in  his  pocket,  which  he  hoped  he  would 
that  night  lay  before  the  House.  He  ob- 
jected to  hon.  Gentlemen  coming  down  to 
that  House  and  making  statements  on  the 
authority  of  people  with  whose  informa- 
tion and  motives  they  w^re  not  sufficiently 
acquainted.  He  did  not  talk  about  the 
'*  insolence  "  of  these  hon.  Gentlemen,  for 
he  bdieved  they  often  did  not  mean  all  that 
they  said.  There  was  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Marylobone;  he  was  very 
unpopular  on  one  occasion  among  his  con- 
stituents; and  he  (Mr.  Osborne)  was  told 
that  if  he  had  chosen  to  oppose  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  might  have  driven  him  out 
of  Marylebone.  He  had  not  a  single  chance 
now,  however.  The  hon.  Gentleman  stood 
out  against  that  horrible  race  of  men,  the 
Irish  landlords.  A  select  vestry  was  called, 
and  Sir  Benjamin  Hall  once  more  became 
popular.  He  would  be  the  last  man  to  in- 
troduce anything  invidious  with  regard  to 


hon.  Members,  hut  he  thought  he  had  put 
the  case  rightly.  Perhaps  he  might  be 
permitted  to  tell  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvon  (Mr.  Sheil)  that  the  terri- 
torial influence  of  the  Irish  landlord  was 
something  altogether  Utopian ;  and  here 
was  an  instance  of  it,  for  they  were  riding 
over  them  completely.  As  to  what  had 
been  said  about  ejectments  in  Ireland,  he 
very  much  questioned  whether,  if  a  com- 
mission were  issued,  they  would  not  find 
as  flagrant  instances  of  ejectment  on  this 
side  the  Channel.  In  Sutherland,  for  ex- 
ample, they  might  find  cases  of  ejectment 
quite  as  dreadful  as  any  in  Ireland.  Where 
there  was  power,  people  would  occasionally 
abuse  it.  The  present  Bill  had  been  given 
as  a  punishment  for  their  sins;  but  before 
another  Session,  he  believed  they  would 
discover  that  the  measure  was  a  complete 
failure. 

Mr.  LABOUOHERE  felt  it  necessary 
to  trouble  the  House  in  consequence  of  the 
reference  that  had  been  made  to  him  by 
the .  hon.  Gentleman  who  just  sat  down. 
With  respect  to  what  he  had  said  in  re- 
ference to  the  rating  of  mineral  property 
in  Ireland,  his  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  subject,  not  in  the  House,  but  in  com- 
munications received  by  him;  and  he  must 
allow,  with  his  hon.  Friend,  that  there  watf 
just  cause  for  complaint,  and  that  on  the 
proper  occasion  it  was  right  that  the  ques- 
tion should  be  considered.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  likewise  referred  to  some  observations 
which  had  been  made  on  a  former  night  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud,  with  reference 
to  Lord  Berehaven,  and  had  said  that  he 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  had  received  a  commu- 
nication on  the  subject.  He  confessed  this 
was  not  the  occasion  on  which  he  would — 
if  he  had  not  been  appealed  to — trouble 
the  House  with  that  communication,  for 
he  wasf  aware  of  the  great  inconvenience  of 
introducing  personal  questions  of  this  kind, 
and  making  the  question  before  them  more 
desultory  than  it  would  otherwise  become. 
He  thought,  however,  in  the  present  case 
that  it  was  but  right  to  do  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  an  act  of  justice  to  the  noble- 
man referred  to.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  down,  that  it  was 
not  advisable  on  light  grounds  to  come  to 
that  House  and  make  observations  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  individual  land- 
lords in  Ireland;  and  he  was  sure  that 
those  who  did  so  were  liable — without,  he 
was  sure,  the  least  intention — to  fall  into 
great  misconceptions.  In  making  those 
statements,  which  were  very  widely  diSu8ed« 


with  pesUlence,  and  2d.  only  at  the  dia- 
tance  of  twenty  miles  from  that  town.  In 
the  town  of  Thurles,  near  which  I  reside, 
the  rate  is  enormous ;  but  at  the  distance 
of  A  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Thurles 
the  rate  is  only  a  few  pence  in  the  pound. 
And  here  I  cannot  help  saying  that  1  think 
the  interests  of  the  towns  in  Ireland  we 
not  sufficiently  represented;  and  I  cannot 
help  lamenting  that  there  is  such  a  con- 
trast between  the  representation  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland  in  that  particular.  The 
county  representation  of  Ireland  consists  of 
64  Mcrabers,  and  there  are  but  41  borough 
Members.  In  this  country  there  are  144 
county  Members  only,  and  there  is  a  vast 
nt^ority  of  the  borough  Members.  There- 
fore, I  remark,  that  while  the  interests  of 
the  towns  in  this  country  are  always  sup- 
ported, the  interests  of  tbe  territorial  pro- 
prietors in  Ireland  are  sustained.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  county  of  Tipperary,  I 
apprehend  the  worst  results  from  this 
Amendment ;  in  the  town  of  Carrick-oo- 
Suir  with  about  12,000  inhabitants,  in 
Thurles,  in  Tipperary  with  about  7,000, 
in  Nenagh  with  11,000  or  12,000,  in  Bos- 
crea,  in  Borrisokane,  and  in  other  towns  in 
that  county.  Tbere  you  have  a  large 
mass  of  population  within  narrow  pre- 
cincts, and  requiring  a  large  expenditure. 
Where  are  tbe  means,  I  ask,  for  em- 
ploying  the  pauperism  of  those  towns  ? 
There  are  the  means  of  occupying  the 
people  in  the  electoral  districts  in  the 
country — tbe  spade  is  to  be  used,  the 
plough  is  to  be  used,  tbe  bog  is  to  be  re- 
claimed, the  mountain  is  to  be  cultivated 
— bnt  how  are  you  to  employ  the  paupers 
in  the  towns  ?  What  is  to  be  done  with 
the  poor  ?  I  am  convinced  that  tbe  origi- 
nal view  of  the  Government  was  right- 
that  tbe  Lords  have  made  a  most  signal 
mistake;  and  I  am  sure  there  will  he  a 
call  from  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  the 
next  Parliament,  to  alter  the  Bill. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  could  bear  ont  the' 
Tery  effective  statement  which  had  been 
made  by  tbe  right  ban.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  addressed  the  IIouBe,  owing  to 
the  great  inroad  of  paupers  into  tbe  towns 
from  the  electoral  aistricts ;  but  he  could 
not  say  he  went  with  the  right  bon.  Gen- 
tleman in  all  the  views  proposed  by  him. 
He  thought  if  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
had  so  much  at  heart  tbe  ineffective 
state  of  the  representation  of  tbo  towns 
of  Ireland,  he  was  bound  to  come  for- 
ward in  that  House  with  some  definite 
I  r^rding  it,  giring  to  Ireland 


a  sufficient  nnmber  of  Members,  whicb 
was  one  of  the  measures  that  had  been 
BO  eloquently  urged  by  that  great  m»a 
who  was  now  no  more.  He  (Mr.  Osborne) 
did  not  rise  to  introduce  into  this  discassioa 
any  ingredients  of  bittemees;  but  he  had 
bis  suspicion  that  if  this  had  not  been  the 
expiringyear  of  the  Parliament,  they  should 
not  have  had  a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland  in  th« 
shape  in  which  it  came  under  tbdr  con- 
sideration. Be  that  as  it  may,  be  waa 
ready  to  take  his  share  ;  he  mujtt  endure 
the  burden  that  was  put  upon  bim;  but  he 
felt  very  sure  that  the  property  of  Ireland 
was  mortgaged  for  the  poverty,  and  that 
the  creditors  would  soon  walk  in.  His  ob- 
ject in  rising  on  tbe  present  occasion  w«a 
to  draw  the  attention  of  his  right  hoo. 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  th« 
very  unjust  nature  of  tbe  rating  as  related 
to  mioing  leaseholders,  or  the  leaseholders 
of  mines.  How  stood  the  circnmstaDces 
as  regarded  the  Cornish  mines  ?  In  Eng- 
land tbe  rate  was  only  levied  on  the  lord  s 
dues,  not  on  the  profits  ;  in  Ireland  a  dif- 
ferent system  was  created  ;  they  not  <»lj 
levied  the  rate  on  the  lord's  dues,  but  also 
on  the  profits  of  tbe  mines.  The  tendencj 
of  this  must  be  to  drive  mining  specnle- 
tions  entirely  out  of  Ireland.  In  proof  of 
this  he  had  only  to  mention  one  nrcmn- 
Btance,  with  regard  to  tbe  Berehaven  minesr 
in  tbe  county  of  Cork.  They  were  the 
means  of  giving  great  employment;  sad 
he  could  state,  on  the  authority  of  a  pro- 
prietor of  the  Berehaven  mines,  that  from 
that  locality  not  one  person  was  sent  to  the 
poorhouse;  but  be  further  stated  that  nn- 
less  some  alteration  was  mode  with  regard 
to  tbe  rating  of  mines  in  Ireland,  it  would 
have  the  tendency  of  making  bim  and 
others  resign  all  mining  speculations  in 
that  country.  He  did  not  know  whether 
this  subject  had  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  his  right  hon.  Friend;  hU 
there  was  no  good  reason  why,  when  the 
Cornish  miner  was  exempt  from  this  tax  on 
his  property,  tbe  Irish  miner  should  be 
subject  to  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  offering  « 
premium  to  the  Combh  miner,  to  the  de> 
trimcnt  of  tbe  Irish  miner.  They  were 
now  about  to  pass  this  law  in  its  present 
slate;  and  whatever  it  might  do  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  be  asked  what  woold  be 
the  case  as  regarded  this  Bill  in  the  soath 
of  Ireland  ?  His  own  impression  was,  tbe 
rates  could  not  be  collected  ;  that  tbej 
would  have  to  come  to  Parliament  for  a 
total  revision  of  the  BUI ;  and  that  the 
Chancellor  of  tbo  Excboqner  would,  ia  aQ 
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he  was  at  the  present  motpent  prepared  to 
risk  the  loss  of  this  Bill,  or  to  express  in  a 
stronger  manneY  his  disapprohation.  He 
had  hefore  candidly  avowed  his  opinions  as 
to  the  douhtful  policy  of  the  Bill,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  great  impolicy  and  dan- 
ger of  the  change  which  had  heen  made; 
and  he  could  not,  therefore,  have  sa- 
tisfied himself  without  now  stating  the 
view  he  took.  He  greatly  regretted  the 
alteration.  He  thought  the  nohle  Lord 
and  the  Government  also  regretted  it;  and 
he  gave  the  nohle  Lord  every  credit  for 
having,  under  difficult  circumstances,  come 
to  a  reluctant  decision  in  the  course  which 
he  had  recommended  the  House  to  adopt. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  well 
knew  that  his  (Sir  J.  Graham's)  first  im- 
pression in  discussing  this  matter  had 
heen,  that  a  change  was  required  in  the 
charge;  that  the  electoral  division  should 
have  heen  aholished;  and  that  the  change 
from  electoral  division  to  union  rating 
would  have  heen  judicious.  This  now 
brought  forward  was  a  system  directly 
in  an  opposite  direction,  of  a  most  dan- 
gerous tendency,  and  one  of  which  he 
could  not  approve.  He  had  satisfied  his 
own  conscience  in  expressing  to  the  House 
the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  it;  hut  he 
trusted,  nevertheless,  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  not  press  his  Motion  to  a  divi- 
sion. At  a  future  time,  at  a  more  auspi- 
cious season,  the  subject  would  again  be 
considered;  and  if  the  apprehensions  which 
he  entertained  were  verified,  the  question 
in  the  new  Parliament  would  be  forced  on 
their  attention.  The  evil,  if  evil  arose, 
could  then  be  inquired  into  and  remedied; 
but  now,  though  he  believed  all  the  ar- 
guments of  the  hon.  Gentleman  were 
sound,  he  hoped  the  Motion  would  be 
withdrawn,  for  if  he  succeeded  in  carrying 
it,  the  Bill  itself  undoubtedly  would  be 
lost. 

SiB  G.  GRET  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
very  correctly  represented  the  opinions 
he  had  expressed  of  the  clause  when  under 
discussion  in  that  House;  and  he  was 
bound  to  say,  that  the  further  considera- 
tion which  he  had  given  to  the  subject  had 
not  in  any  degree  modified  the  conclusion 
to  which  he  had  originally  oome.  He 
hardly  differed  in  any  respect  in  the  view 
be  took  of  the  question  from  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  He  had  certainly  felt — and  it 
seemed  to  be  the  general  impression  of  the 
House — that  it  was  actually  necessary. 


looking  to  the  existing  state  of  the  elec- 
^ral  districts  in  Ireland,  that  some  special 
provision  should  be  made  to  meet  the  case 
of  those  electoral  districts  which  had  popu- 
lous towns  within  them,  and  which  might 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  burdens  thrown  on 
them  under  the  operation  of  this  Bill. 
But  it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  behind 
him  (Sir  D.  Norreys)  had  rather  underrated 
the  efi^ect  of  the  clause  inserted  in  the 
other  House.  The  definition  of  residence 
ffiven  by  the  Act  brought  in  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  himself  and  the  Earl  of  St. 
Germans  would  be  materially  altered  by 
it;  and  "  residence  "  now  would  be,  thirty 
months  out  of  thirty-six,  without  which 
the  union,  and  not  the  electoral  division, 
would  be  chargeable.  It  should  also  be 
homo  in  mind,  that  there  was  absolute  power 
vested  in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to 
alter  the  electoral  district.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  would  remember  that,  in  Committee 
on  the  Bill,  a  clause  had  been  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Smith 
O'Brien),  which  would  have  made  it  im- 
perative on  the  Commissioners  to  revise 
the  divisions  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
dividing  the  burden  of  taxation  more 
equallv  between  them.  That  clause,  how- 
ever. Lad  not  been  pressed,  on  the  ground 
that  the  power  to  do  this  already  ex- 
isted, and  that  it  might  be  imposing  on 
them,  as  an  unnecessary  obligation,  that 
which  might  very  properly  be  left  to  their 
discretion.  At  the  same  time,  he  (Sir 
G.  Grev)  had  given  an  assurance  that 
he  woula  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  statements  which  had 
been  made  from  various  quarters,  and 
especially  to  those  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
opposite,  with  regard  to  the  size  of  tbe 
electoral  districts,  in  order  that,  if  it  was 
deemed  advbable,  a  new  arrangement 
miffht  be  made;  and  he  had  subsequently 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  Com- 
oodssioners  on  the  subject.  With  regard 
also  to  unions,  what  was  now  the  18th 
Clause  was  inserted,  by  irhich  unions 
might  be  altered  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners without  that  consent  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  which  previously  had 
been  required.  There  was,  therefore,  now 
an  unfettered  power  or  discretion  invested 
in  the  Commissioners;  their  attention  ge- 
nerally had  been  directed  to  the  subject ; 
and  he  could  not  doubt  that  in  those  lo- 
calities where  the  burden  of  taxation  would 
be  found,  by  experience,  to  be  intolerable, 
the  power  would  be  wisely  and  beneficially 
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exercised.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
rather  assumed,  more  especially  at  the 
close  of  his  ohservations,  that  the  result  of 
the  Amendment  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  supposing  his  apprehensions  were 
realized,  would  he  to  throw  the  hurden  of 
maintaining  the  poor  of  Ireland  on  the 
people  of  this  country.  If  the  clause 
worked  in  the  way  anticipated  hy  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  would  inevitahly  he 
the  result ;  hut  while  admitting  this,  he 
felt  that  in  such  an  event  the  law  could 
not  remain  unaltered.  He  indeed  felt  it 
his  duty  to  state  tliat  he  would  he  un- 
willing to  adopt  this  Amendment  if  he 
did  not  look  forward  to  the  probahility 
of  a  further  amendment  in  the  law.  He 
thought  justice  to  the  people  of  England 
required  that,  if  they  consented  to  a 
clause  of  which  the  possible  effect  would 
be  to  throw  on  them  permanently  a  burden 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  Liverpool,  had 
been  borne  this  year  with  exemplary  pa- 
tience, but  which  they  in  that  House,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  could  not  desire  to  see  perpetu- 
ated, they  should  let  it  be  clearly  understood 
that  it  was  their  design  at  a  future  period 
to  effect  that  alteration  which  circumstances 
might  at  present  render  inexpedient.  He 
was  [[fully  sensible  of  the  danger  and  of 
the  injustice  which  might  be  done  by  such 
a  clause  as  this  ;  but,  as  his  noble  Friend 
had  pointed  out,  the  importance  of  the  Bill 
was  so  great,  and  the  advantages  it  would 
confer  on  Ireland  were  so  manifold,  he 
could  not  give  his  support  to  any  step  by 
which  risk  would  be  run  of  losing  it  alto- 
gether. For  those  reasons,  he  would  con- 
sent to  the  Amendment  of  the  Upper 
House,  but  with  the  distinct  admission  that 
if  the  clause  worked  in  the  way  appre- 
hended, they  would  be  imperatively  called 
upon  to  reconsider  the  subject  with  a  view 
to  an  alteration  in  the  law. 

Mr.  LEFROY  thought  that  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  fears  of  the  Government  were  in  a  great 
degree,  if  not  wholly,  without  foundation. 
The  reasoning  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
that  the  immigration  of  paupers  from  Ire- 
land would  render  the  burden  so  great  in 
England,  might  very  likely  be  conclusive 
against  the  measure  if  found  so  to  act;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  that  under  the  present 
arrangement  there  was  much  less  danger 
of  such  a  result  than  if  the  Bill  had  passed 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  had  left  that 
House.  By  the  former  arrangement,  no 
inducement  would  have  been  offered  to 


those  who  levied  the  rate  to  check  ex- 
penditure; and  thus,  as  the  whole  union 
would  have  to  have  borne  it,  the  whole 
union  would  have  been  pauperized.  He 
quite  concurred  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  if  this  Amend- 
ment was  conceived  to  be  a  defect,  the 
consideration  of  it  should  be  postponed  to 
a  more  suitable  period,  in  order  that  the 
general  benefit,  which  would  be  conferred 
by  the  provisions  of  such  a  Bill,  might  no 
longer  be  withheld  from  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. There  were  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  operation  of  the  measure  ;  but 
if  anything  could  facilitate  it,  it  was,  in  his 
opinion,  this  Amendment,  to  which  so  many 
objections  were  now  being  urged. 

Sir  R.  H.  INGLIS  conceived  that  the 
measure  now  under  discussion  was  one  in 
many  respects  distinct  from  the  measure 
which  had  been  agreed  to  by  that  House. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  expres  any 
opinion  on  the  Amendments  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords;  it  was  enough  for  him 
to  say,  that,  whether  for  good  or  evU, 
they  completely  altered  the  character  of 
the  Bill.  His  right  hon.  Friend  seemed 
to  be  cognizant  of  this;  and,  while  he  was 
willing  to  wave  the  question  of  privilege, 
yet  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the 
clause,  he  anticipated  so  many  evils  in 
the  Bill  as  it  stood,  that  he  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  tell  the  House  that  he  should  be 
prepared,  under  happier  circumstances,  to 
modify  and  to  change  the  whole  measure. 
[  Sir  G.  Gret  :  If  those  apprehensions  were 
to  prove  correct.  ]  Of  course,  not  unless  they 
were  to  be  verified ;  but  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  seen  good  ground  for 
the  apprehension,  he  would  not  have  so  rea- 
dily committed  himself  by  promising  his 
consent  to  the  prospective  alteration.  This, 
undoubtedly,  was  a  moment  of  emergency; 
and  there  was  no  room  for  delaying  a  boon 
upon  which  the  poor  would  have  to  depend; 
but  if  mischief  and  injustice  were  likely  to 
be  done,  surely  it  was  their  dutyto  hesi- 
tate. Surely  it  was  better  to  pause  now 
and  make  the  Bill  as  good  as  they  thought 
it  could  be  made,  and  as  good  as  they  con- 
sidered it  originally  was,  rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  it  working  ill,  and  coippelling 
them  to  come  down  in  a  future  Session, 
perhaps  in  the  next  Session,  of  Parliament, 
and  then  to  confess  their  error  in  having  con- 
sented to  that  which  they  knew  would  oper- 
ate hurtfully  and  injuriously.  Considering, 
therefore,  the  opinions  expressed  in  March 
on  many  different  occasions  in  favour  of 
the  BiU,  as  it  had  been  sent  up,  having 
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since  heard  nothing  in  faTour  of  the  alter- 
ation made  in  the  other  House,  and  haying 
heard  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  that  there  was  a  pes- 
sihility — a  probahility,  to  nse  no  stronger 
word,  of  the  measure  doing  injustice  and 
dealing  unfairly,  it  would  only  be  the  part 
of  a  prudent  Legislature  not  to  adopt  a 
course  of  proceeding  by  which  they  made 
problematical  a  benefit  which  a  good  and 
well-considered  law  would  have  secured  to 
Ireland.     He  did  not  think  there  would  be 
any  risk  of  endangering  the  Bill ;    if  he 
saw  such  a  chance  he  would  silently  ac- 
quiesce in  the  recommendation  given  by 
the  noble  Lord;   but,  under  the  circum- 
stances, his  advice  was,  that  they  reject  the 
Amendment  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
ask  for  a  conference.      Their  Lordships 
would  not  object  to  the  course,  and,  on 
further  inquiry,  perhaps,  the  grounds  on 
which  they  had    introduced   this  clause 
might  be  made  to  appear  to  them  not  so 
worthy  of  consideration  as  had  been  at 
first  supposed;    and,   at  any  rate,   that 
House,  whatever  the  result,  would  only 
have  done  its  duty  in  adhering  to  the  de- 
cision to  which  diey  had  come,  after  due 
investigation  and  debate.     This  was  an  al- 
ternative which  had  not  before  been  sug- 
gested, which  was  most  conveniently  open 
to  them,  and  which  could  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  former  practices  of  the  House 
in  similar  instances  of  disagreement. 

Lord  C.  HAMILTON  could  not  support 
the  rejection  of  the  Amendment,  because 
he  believed  that  would  be  tantamount  to 
throwing  out  the  Bill.  He  had  no  parti- 
cular information  of  that  which  passed  in 
another  place;  but  rumours  which  had 
reached  him  had  not  led  him  to  suppose 
that,  if  the  House  of  Commons  rejected 
the  Amendment,  there  would  be  any  dis- 
position to  pass  the  Bill  deprived  of  that' 
addition;  and,  for  this  reason,  he  was  un- 
willing to  adopt  the  advice  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  R.  Inglis).  There  was 
much  useful  legislation  in  the  Bill,  and  he 
should  regret  to  see  the  Irish  nation  so  in- 
jured as  they  would  be  by  its  loss.  And 
the  mere  throwing  out  this  would  not  rein- 
state the  former  clause.  They  therefore 
did  not  add  to  the  value  of  the  enactment; 
and,  in  attempting  to  gain  a  small  benefit, 
they  perilled  the  safety  of  the  whole  mea- 
sure. He  did  not  deny  that  the  Bill,  as  it 
had  come  from  the  Upper  House,  had  some- 
what suffered;  but  to  refuse  to  take  what 
they  could  get,  if  they  knew  they  could  not 
get  all  they  wanted,  would  lead  to  a  still 
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greater  evil  than  that  they  desired  to 
avoid;  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  rest  contented  with 
the  manifestation  made  by  the  House,  and 
abstain  from  pressing  ms  Motion  to  a  di- 
vision. As  a  poor-law  guardian,  perhaps 
the  House  woidd  excuse  him  saying  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  the  attack  on  the  body^ 
as  they  were  known  in  Ireland,  which  had 
proceeded  from  an  influential  quarter  that 
evening.  The  expressions  used  had  seemed 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  supposition  that 
there  was  an  intense  anxiety  where  there 
was  a  pauper  case  to  shift  the  liability  of 
the  maintenance  to  some  portion  of  the 
union  in  which  the  pauper  had  no  claim. 
It  had  been  his  duty  to  attend  at  various 
unions;  and  he  could  safely  assure  those 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  &e  exact  facts, 
that  this  description  of  the  treatment  met 
with  by  paupers  was  not  correct  as  regard- 
ed the  majority  of  the  boards  of  guardians. 
There  was  always  a  delay,  but  it  was  in 
consequence  of  an  inquiry  having  to  be  in- 
stituted into  the  merits  and  particulars  of 
the  case;  and  as  this  was  the  duty  of  the 
guardians,  they  were  not  open  to  the  cen- 
sure which  had  been  passed  on  them. 

Mr.  BELLEW  approved  the  course 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  declared  the 
Government  would  take.  They  had  exer- 
cised a  wise  discretion,  and  he  could  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  vote  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  Amendment. 

Lord  GEORGE  BENTINCK  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  the  tendency  of  the 
clause  amended  by  the  Lords  could  be  to 
fiood  England  with  paupers.  It  could  not 
matter  i^ hether  the  pauper  was  relieved  by 
the  union  or  by  the  electoral  district.  In 
either  case  it  would  be  equally  advan- 
tageous for  the  ratepayers  on  whom  the 
pressure  of  his  maintenance  fell,  to  get  rid 
of  him  by  sending  to  some  other  country. 
If  he  thought  that  the  clause  could  really 
have  any  such  tendency  as  that  ascribed 
to  it,  he  would  most  assuredly  resist  it; 
but  he  thought  the  apprehension  quite  un- 
founded. That  this  country  would  be  filled 
with  Irish  paupers  until  some  employment 
was  procured  for  the  Irish  people  in  Ire- 
land, or  until  they  were  disposed  of  by  some 
system  of  colonisation,  he  had  not  the 
smallest  doubt.  But  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Ministry,  and  his  Colleagues  in  office, 
had  exerted  themselves,  with,  unfortunate- 
ly, too  great  success,  to  prevent  employ- 
ment being  secured  to  the  Irish  in  their 
own  land.     The  noble  Lord  refused  to 
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Oomptroller  of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  sa- 
lary of  2,000Z.  a  year  and  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  His  eldest  son  had  also 
one  of  the  hest  patent  places  that  could  he 
given,  with  a  salary  of  1,200?.  a  year. 
Another  son  had  also  an  appointment;  and 
if  he  pleased,  he  might  enumerate  other 
memhers  of  the  nohle  Lord's  family;  hut 
he  would  confine  himself  to  the  male  por- 
tion of  that  family  only.  And  it  would  ap- 
pear from  an  account  which  he  had  made 
out,  that  the  nohle  Lord  and  his  eldest  son 
had  derived  no  less  a  sum  than  63,450?. 
out  of  the  taxes  of  the  people;  and  yet 
that  nohle  Lord  led  an  opposition  to  an 
Irish  Poor  Law,  and  said  to  his  poor  coun- 
trymen, "  You  shall  have  no  out-door  relief; 
or  if  we  are  compelled  to  give  it  you,  you 
shall  have  it  for  only  one  year  and  a  half." 
That  was  the  attempted  legislation  of  the 
noble  Lord.  But  he  (Sir  B.  Hall)  would 
like  to  put  a  question  to  the  nohle  Lord,  if 
It  was  in  his  power  to  do  so.  He  hoped 
his  voice  might  reach  the  ears  of  the  noble 
Lord  [Lord  Monteagle  wcu  sitting  under 
the  gallery],  and  he  would  ask  him  if  he 
was  prepared  that  the  same  restriction 
which  he  proposed  for  the  poor  in  his  own 
eountry  should  extend  to  himself  ?  Would 
he  allow  Parliament  to  consider  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  salary  at  the  end  of  one 
year  and  a  half  ?  And  he  thought  it  only 
right  to  say,  that  if  it  was  to  be  so  consider- 
ed, he,  for  one,  would  vote  for  its  discontin- 
uance, as  a  species  of  out-door  relief  quite 
unnecessary  and  uncalled  for.  The  se- 
conder of  the  noble  Lord  was  another  noble 
Peer  formerly  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  he  was  not  remarkable 
for  any  great  degree  of  sagacity  or  elo- 
quence; and  that  noble  Lord  suggested 
that  if  his  noble  Friend's  proposition  was 
not  carried,  it  would  he  advisable  to  pass 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  no  person  mar- 
rying after  the  passing  of  the  Act  should 
he  entitled  to  out-door  relief,  and  that  his 
wife  and  children  should  be  subject  to  the 
same  prohibition.  This  proposition  was 
received  with  laughter  and  contempt.  But 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  such 
a  clause  ?  A  man  might  be  the  destroyer 
of  female  virtue,  and  have  children,  and 
he  would  receive  the  same  relief  as  others; 
but  only  let  him  marry  the  woman  whose 
character  he  had  blasted,  and  whose  repu- 
tation he  did  all  he  could  to  restore,  and 
neither  his  wife,  himself,  nor  the  children 
of  such  a  union  would  be  entitled  to  relief. 
That  was  the  wisdom  of  the  second  noble 
liord.  But  what  waa  the  point  at  issue  be- 


tween the  supporters  and  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill  ? — he  ought  rather  to  say,  the  os- 
tensible point  at  issue,  because  he  verily  be- 
lieved that  the  point  at  issue  was  the  Bill 
itself,  and  that  many  of  the  Irish  landlords 
desired  that  no  such  Bill  should  pass  into  a 
law.  But  the  ostensible  point  was  the 
question  of  out-door  relief,  to  which  he  had 
referred;  and  let  the  House  consider  for 
one  moment  the  conduct  of  the  opponents 
of  such  a  proposition.  Did  they  object  to 
it  in  point  of  fact  ?  Not  at  all.  Did  they 
object  to  out-door  relief  being  given?  Not 
in  the  least?  Did  they  object  to  the 
miserable  suppliants  for  such  relief  obtain- 
ing it?  Far  from  it:  on  the  contrary, 
they  encouraged  out-door  relief — they  ad- 
vised the  poor  people  to  take  it  —  they 
did  all  in  their  power  to  secure  it  to  the 
wretched  beings  who  demanded  it.  That 
might  appear  an  anomaly;  but  anomalies 
were  not  uncommon  in  Ireland.  It  might 
seem  like  contradiction;  but  it  was  a  differ- 
ence easily  reconciled.  The  simple  case 
was,  that  the  objectors  to  out-door  relief 
did  not  object  to  it  in  point  of  fact,  hut 
they  did  object  to  it  in  point  of  place. 
They  desired  others  to  give  it,  but  thej 
would  not  advance  it  themselves  ;  it  might 
be  given  in  England,  but  it  should  not  be 
afforded  in  Ireland  —  that  was  the  amount 
of  the  difference.  In  former  days,  during 
the  Rebellion,  when  the  poor  people  were 
driven  from  the  north  of  Ireland  and  sent 
to  seek  a  shelter  where  they  could  find 
one,  the  cry  used  to  be,  "  To  hell  or  Con- 
naught."  That  was 'not  the  case  now; 
Connaught  was  full — full  of  misery  and 
destitution;  and  the  cry  now  was,  "  To 
death  or  Liverpool."  "  We  give  you  no- 
thing here,  but  you  may  get  it  there.  It 
is  true,  we  did  all  that  lay  in  our  power  to 
promote  population — we  gave  you  power  to 
divide  and  subdivide  your  miserable  tene- 
ments— ^we  found  you  useful  then,  but  you 
are  incumbrances  now.  The  40^.  franchise 
no  longer  exists;  you  cannot  add  to  our 
importance  on  the  day  of  polling.  The 
political  purposes  for  which  we  fostered  you, 
for  which  we  cherished  you,  for  which  we 
countenanced  you,  can  no  longer  be  carried 
out;  you  are,  therefore,  an  incubus  on  our 
hands.  You  look  upon  our  workhouses  as 
prisons,  and  will  not  enter  them;  but  of 
out-door  relief  you  shall  have  none,  and  we 
say,  away  with  you  to  death  or  Liverpool.** 
Now  this  was  the  substance  of  the  conduct 
of  certain  proprietors  in  Ireland.  He  held 
in  his  hand  a  return  made  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  which  would  show  the 
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imml)er  of  ejectments  and  the  system  pur- 
sued; it  was  entitled,  *'  A  Return  of  the 
Names  of  Plaintiffs  and  Defendants  in  all 
Processes  for  Rent  and  Arrears  of  Rent 
due  1st  November,  1846,  brought  to 
trial  in  the  Sessions,  11th  January,  1847, 
held  at  Ballina,  County  of  Mayo.  '  [Mr. 
FrrzsTEPHEK  French:  Those  are  civQ-bill 
processes.]  He  was  quite  aware  of  that; 
the  hon.  Member  might  call  them  what  he 
pleased  —  might  disguise  the  proceedings 
under  any  names  he  might  think  fit;  but 
he  was  well  aware  that  the  effect  of  these 
civil  processes  was  ejectmeiil;  that  it  was 
the  object  for  which  they  were  brought; 
and  it  was  the  mere  cover  for  the  design 
and  subsequent  eviction.  That  return 
showed  about  600  cases;  and,  allowing 
five  persons  to  each  family,  there  was  a 
clearance  of  nearly  3,000  souls;  and  it  was 
to  be  observed,  -that  the  actions  were 
brought  in  January  for  rent  due  about  six 
weeks  previous.  Then,  again,  they  had 
heard  much  of  Skibbereen;  would  it  be 
believed,  that  at  the  very  last  sessions — 
and  on  the  first  day  only  of  those  sessions — 
about  1782  persons  were  similarly  pro- 
ceeded against  ?  But  that  was  not  all : 
what  he  had  alluded  to  was  the  proceed- 
ings of  private  individuals;  he  would  now 
show  what  was  the  conduct  of  public  func- 
tionaries. He  had  already  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Mayor  of  Wexford.  What  had  he  done  ? 
The  Mayor  of  Wexford,  animated  by  the 
same  feelings— ^a  man  in  authority,  exer- 
cising his  high  office  as  chief  magistrate  of 
that  important  city — raises  a  subscription, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  present 
want — not  with  the  object  of  feeding  the 
hungry  and  administering  comfort  to  the 
afflicted,  but  to  collect  250  of  these 
wretched  creatures  —  full  of  fever  —  some 
apparently  stricken  with  the  hand  of 
death,  and  in  a  state  to  breed  plague  and 
pestilence  wherever  they  go.  He  sends 
them  off:  and  "to  death  or  Liverpool"  is 
the  cry;  and  away  the  plague-ship  sails; 
and  on  its  arrival  in  Liverpool,  thanks  to 
the  salutary  regulations  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  G.  Grey),  the  yellow  flag  was 
hoisted,  and  floating  in  the  breeze,  a  sad 
signal  of  the  fever-stricken  freight.  But, 
thaj^ks  to  English  feelings  and  English 
generosity,  these  poor  people  received  that 
sustenance  which  their  own  countrymen 
denied  them,  and  which  their  public  func- 
tionaries declared  they  were  not  entitled  to 
receive.  Was  that  a  fact,  or  was  it  not  ? 
[Sir  H.  W.  BAasoN:  No,  no!]    If  the 


hon.  Baronet  said  *'  No  !"  let  him  get  up 
and  disprove  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was 
very  fond  of  saying  "  No,  no  !**  when  any 
statement  was  made;  but  he  (Sir  B.  Hall) 
called  upon  the  hon.  Member  to  disprove  it 
if  he  could.  It  was  an  admitted  fact.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  admitted  it;  ho  had 
said  that  the  Mayor  of  Wexford  sent  over 
these  wretched  people  with  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  re- 
commending them  to  his  tender  mercies; 
and  could  it  be  denied  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  paupers  were  sent  over  here 
by  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  were  now 
spreading  fever  about  the  towns  ?  [Mr. 
Callaohak:  I  don't  believe  it.]  The  hon. 
Member  seems  very  incredulous;  but  he 
would  ask  the  hon.  Member,  did  he  not 
every  day  that  he  walked  out  see  the 
streets  crowded  with  his  poor  countrymen  ? 
[Mr.  Callaghan:  I  don't  deny  that.]  He 
would  not  take  offence  at  this  mode  of  in- 
terruption— he  would  endeavour  to  treat 
the  subject  with  as  much  good  humour  as 
was  possible;  but  it  was  difficult  with  such 
constant  interruption  to  carry  out  the  thread 
of  the  argument,  and  to  place  the  matter 
before  the  House  as  connectedly  as  he  could 
desire.  If,  then,  it  was  a  fact  that  thou- 
sands would  be  sent  over  here  because  they 
would  perish  for  want  in  their  own  country 
if  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  their  land- 
lords, then,  he  said,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  was  not  only  a  disgrace  to  the  couU' 
try  from  whence  they  came,  but  it  was  time 
when  not  merely  a  full  and  searching  in- 
quiry should  be  made  into  the  circumstances, 
but  that  Parliament  should  provide  full 
and  efficient  jneasures  to  check  and  over- 
come this  crying  and  disgraceful  outrage 
on  humanity.  Were  they  to  be  told  that 
there  were  no  means  in  Ireland,  that  there 
were  no  resources  there  which  could  be 
made  available  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  ?  If  such  a  cry  was  raised,  he  now  ap- 
proached those  who  raised  it  not  with  mere 
surmises  but  with  facts.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  they  were  told  by  some 
of  those  Gentlemen  most  eloquent  as  re- 
garded the  pauperized  state  of  the  Irish 
landlords,  that  the  income  derivable  from 
that  country  was  not  more  than  6,000,0001. 
But,  thanks  to  the  publication  of  accounts, 
it  was  now  found  that  the  income  rateable 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  nearly 
14,000,000^  It  had  also  been  admitted 
by  many  hon.  Members  who  had  spoken 
on  the  various  debates  in  Ireland,  for 
which  the  Session  had  been  so  remarkable, 
that  the  rateable  value  was  much  less 
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than  the  real  value ;  and  his  own  impres- 
sioQ  was,  from  aU  lie  had  heen  able  to 
collect,  that  the  mcome  of  Ireland  was  not 
much  under  20,000,0002.  That  being  the 
case,  he  could  not  help  again  exclaiming 
with  Sir  Randolph  Routh,  when  he  went  to 
Skibbereeui  and  saw  death,  and  famine, 
and  disease,  destroying  the  population,  and 
some  dozen  landlords  deriving  an  income 
of  50,000i.  a  year  amongst  them  from 
the  town  and  neighbourhood — "  With  such 
resources  as  these,  ought  such  destitution 
to  exist  ?"  And  he  would  ask,  ought  it  to 
exist  ?  Did  it  exist  in  any  other  country 
possessing  the  same  wealth  ? — ^would  it  be 
tolerated  for  one  moment  ? '  And  why 
should  it  exist  in  Ireland — ^in  a  country 
more  favoured,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in 
the  worlds-containing  sources^  of  wealth 
innumerable,  and  an  abundance  of  labour 
unapplied  ?  It  was  a  disgrace  to  human 
nature  that  such  a  state  of  things  should 
exist ;  and  now  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  made  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  they  would  demand  that  the  bur- 
thens should  be  properly  adjusted;  and 
that  the  artisans  of  this  country,  labouring 
under  the  heavy  yoke  of  taxation,  should 
not  be  made  to  bear  additional  burthens, 
which,  in  justice  and  common  humanity, 
should  not  be  placed  upon  them.  But 
when  these  assertions  were  made,  certain 
hon.  Members,  amongst  whom  the  hon. 
Members  for  Roscommon  and  Waterford 
were  the  most  prominent,  exclaimed  they 
were  surprised  at  such  anti-Irish  feelings. 
But,  he  said,  they  had  no  anti-Irish  feel- 
ings; they  were  ready  to  do  all  they  could 
for  Ireland;  they  would  make^ny  aavancea 
to  meet  existing  emergencies';  and  they 
cared  so  much  for  her  poor  that  they  de- 
sired a  full  and  efficient  provision  should 
be  made  for  them  in  future.  He  wanted 
to  instil  into  the  Irish  landlords  feelings 
for  their  own  people;  and  if  he  could  not 
instil  into  them  such  feelings,  then  he  was 
ready  to  proceed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to 
make  them  do  that  which  they  wished  to 
avoid.  That  was  the  front  of  his  offending. 
But  when  hon.  Members  talked  of  anti- 
Irish  feelings,  where  did  they  in  fact  exist? 
It  was  a  poor  return  for  the  sacrifices  made 
by  the  people  of  this  country.  Had  the/ 
not  looked  forward  to  remission  of  taxation  ? 
Did  they  not  earnestly  hope  that  this  year 
would  not  pass  away  ¥rithout  some  relief  ? 
Many  had  hoped  that  the  light  of  Heaven 
would  no  longer  be  restricted — ^they  hoped 
that  the  English  people  might  be  put  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  Irish  in  that  re- 


spect ;  bat  it  pleased  Providenoe  to  visit 
the  land  with  famine,  and  the  Englisli 
people  were  silent.  Not  only  had  thej 
been  patient  under  existing  taxation,  but 
not  one  murmur  had  been  raised  when  hia 
noble  Friend  had  asked  for  nullions  upon 
millions  to  feed  and  save  the  Irish  people — 
and  yet  they  were  accused  of  anti-Irish, 
feelings.  It  was  a  charge  unworthy  of 
those  who  made  it,  and  who  should  rwier 
express  gratitude  for  the  cheerfulness  with 
wmch  every  proposition  had  been  met;  and 
for  the  laudable  self-denial  which  had 
characterized  %he  whole  conduct  of  the 
British  public.  But  if  these  taunts  were 
used>  and  these  accusations  made,  of  a 
want  of  feeling  for  Ireland,  depend  upon 
it  they  would  recoil  upon  those  who  made 
them.  The  English  public  would  perhaps 
exclaim,  "  Of  what  use  has  been  this  gene- 
rosity— of  what  advantage  has  been  these 
grants  of  millions  upon  millions-M>f  what 
avail  our  sympathy,  our  self-denial,  and 
our  forbearance?  Are  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land the  better  off?  Is  their  condition 
likely  to  be  improved?  Do  we  not  see 
thousands  turned  from  their  homes,  and 
driven  from  the  land  of  their  birth  ?"  De- 
pend upon  it,  that  more  stringent  measnrea 
will  be  insisted  upon;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied — ^for  the  fact  is  on  record — ^that  jon 
have  an  income  of  from  14,000,0002.  to 
20,000,OOOL,  and  that  income  muat  be 
made  available  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor;  and,  careless  and  indifferent  as  tiiose 
poor  people  are,  the  time  will  come  when, 
if  they  are  not  more  thoroughly  cared  for 
and  considered,  they  will  become  alive  to 
the  abuses  they  have  suffered  under,  and 
the  privations  they  have  endured;  and 
the  consequence  will  then  be  such  that  no 
one  perhaps  can  really  foresee,  but  may 
involve  the  country  in  most  serious  and 
disastrous  difficulties.  Intimations  had 
been  given  that  the  Bill  would  be  a  failure, 
and  broad  hints  had  been  held  out  that  it 
would  not  and  should  not  work  well.  If 
we  found  that  those  whose  proper  duty  it 
would  be  to  make  the  measure  availid>le 
for  its  objects,  determined  to  defeat  the  in- 
tention of  the  Legislature  by  their  own 
acts,  he  should  be  prepared  to  offer  anj 
support  to  the  Government  to  meet  soch 
circumstances.  He  fully  expected  that  the 
Bill  must  again  be  considered  in  Parlia- 
ment; and  then  would  be  the  time  to  de- 
termine how  far  more  stringent  measnrea 
might  be  necessary.  He  could  not  sit 
down  without  saying  one  word  respeotiii|^ 

th^  iohabitanta  of  the  metr^poliii^  and 
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offering  bia  yne^  of  praise  to  tbem.  Thej 
were  suffermg  severely.  The  price  of 
wheat  bad  riseu  to  120s,  and  loOs.  the 
quarter,  and  other  provisions  were  high  in 
proportion.  They  were  suffering  severely: 
in  the  parish  he  represented,  the  richest 
district  in  the  world,  containing  140,000 
souls,  about  1  in  17  was  receiving  paro- 
chial aid.  In  another,  contaiuing  nearly 
the  same  number,  1  in  15  were  similar  re- 
cipients. Notwithstanding  all  this,  they 
had  not  raised  a  single  objection  to  these 
enormous  grants  to  Ireland;  and  yet  they 
were  to  be  accused  of  anti-Irish  feelings: 
he  hoped  that  charge  would  not  be  made 
again.  It  was  unjust  and  unwise;  and  Irish 
Hembers,  considering  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  English  people  had  behaved, 
should  show  some  gratitude,  and  join  with 
himself  and  others  in  removing  from  the 
hardworking  classes  of  this  country  the 
additional  burthens  which  had  been  placed 
upon  ^em.  He  would  again  express  a 
hope  that  the  subject  of  settlement  and 
removal  would  be  considered  early  in  the 
next  Session;  and  that  measures  would  be 
introduced  to  enact  the  one  and  facilitate 
the  latter,  so  that  the  expenditure  might 
not  be  borne,  as  it  now  was>  by  this  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Sis  H.  W.  BARRON  was  proceeding 
to  make  some  observations  upon  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Marylebone,  but 
was  interrupted  by 

Mr.  speaker,  who  said  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  must  confine  himself  strictly  to 
an  explanation  of  what  had  fallen  from 
himself,  not  remark  on  what  had  been 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
last  spoken. 

Mr.  B.  OSBORNE  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  explain.  What  ho  had  said  was,  that  it 
was  a  pure  romance  that  a  landlord  had 
burnt  a  house  over  a  tenant's  head  in  order 
to  eject  him. 

Mr.  OALLAGHAN  begged  also  to  ex- 
plain that  he  meant  nothing  personally 
offensive  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Mem- 
ber for  Marylebone),  when  he  said  that  he 
did  not  believe  the  statement  he  had  made. 
What  he  said  was,  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  poor  people  had  been  sent  over 
from  Ireland  to  be  a  nuisance  to  the  people 
here. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  must  express  his 
disapproval  of  the  attacks  which  had  been 
made  upon  individuals  not  having  seats  in 
that  House.  He  should  also  deprecate  the 
attacks  which  had  been  made  upon  the 
Iriflhpoople  by  hon.  Members.  He  strongly 


disapproved  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet's 
(the  Member  for  Dorchester's)  conduct,  in 
coming  down  to  the  House  and  reading  an 
offensive  leadmg  article  from  the  Itmeg 
newspaper;  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  followed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stroud.  The  Irish  people  had  a  right  to 
complain  of  the  conduct  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
in  that  House.  But  they  did  not  complain 
of  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  England. 
On  the  contrary,  thev  had  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  the  English  people  for  their 
generosity.  But  he  denied  that  more  had 
been  done  for  the  Irish  than  upon  other 
occasions  had  been  done  for  the  people  of 
England  in  times  of  suffering  and  distress. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  had 
already  alluded  to  the  measure  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  advance  of 
5,000,000?.  to  the  people  of  this  country; 
and  he  would  also  refer  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  to  the  annals  of  the  year  1690,  to 
see  what  had  been  done  for  his  own  coun- 
trymen. It  had  been  stated  that  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  were  accountable  for  the 
acts  of  their  forefathers;  but  he  denied 
that  the  landlords  of  England  had  ever 
behaved  with  such  generosity  to  their 
tenants  as  the  landlords  of  Ireland  had 
shown.  He  could  state,  if  the  opportunity 
were  a  fitting  one,  cases  of  oppression  on 
the  part  of  English  landlords,  that  had 
never  been  equaUed  in  Ireland.  He  had 
a  letter  in  his  pocket,  which  contained  the 
statement  of  a  case  of  great  hardship :  it 
was  that  of  a  man  who  mmed  land  which 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  his  family 
for  500  years,  and  from  which  he  was 
about  to  be  ejected,  having  received  notice 
to  quit,  after  so  long  a  tenancy.  He  as- 
serted, the  landlords  in  Ireland  frequently 
gave  great  encouragement  to  their  tenants^ 
and  often  granted  leases  for  three  lives 
and  sixty-one  years.  As  to  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet the  Member  for  Marylebone,  he  was 
trying  to  recover  his  lost  popularity.  He 
said  to  himself,  "  Ireland  has  no  interest 
in  Marylebone,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
district  are  oppressed  by  the  poor  rates; " 
and  so  he  took  up  the  question  as  a  safe 
one.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  thought 
his  hon.  Friend  near  him  was  quite  right 
in  treating  the  hon.  Baronet's  observations 
as  a  mere  electioneering  speech. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  said,  that  the  largest 
privilege  of  language  with  regard  to  per- 
sons either  absent  or  present  was  the  right 
of  hon.  Members  of  that  House.  They 
possessed  many  privileges,  and  when  the 
noble  Lord  at  tiie  bead  of  the  QoTemment 
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had  appealed  to  the  Speaker  that  night 
for  his  decision,  whether  or  no  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  had  been  infringed  upon 
by  the  Amendments  made  by  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  Bill  before  them,  and  that 
the  Speaker  had  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  when  the  noble  Lord  had  then 
recommended  that  upon  that  occasion  those 
privileges  should  be  waved,  he  (Mr.  Stuart) 
applauded  his  wisdom.  But  the  privilege 
of  language  used  bj  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Marjlebone  seemed  to  him  to 
be  very  ej^traordinary  indeed.  It  appeared 
that  two  noble  Lords  had,  in  their  proper 
places,  used  language  not  pleasing  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Marylebone ;  but  it  was 
relating  to  public  matters,  and  having  no 
reference  to  the  hon.  Member,  and  yet  he 
chose  to  answer  there  that  language  so 
xised  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
upon  public  affairs,  and  to  hold  up  to  pub- 
lic execration  those  noble  Lords — to  the 
execration,  at  all  events,  probably  of  the 
London  public.  There  were  some  pas- 
sages in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
that  seemed  to  point  out  its  having  been 
prepared.  It  seemed,  in  fact,  not  to  have 
been  jso  much  addressed  to  the  Speaker  or 
to  the  House — ^not  so  much  intended  to 
affect  the  votes  or  opinions  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers upon  the  question  before  them — as  to 
produce  an  effect  out  of  doors.  He  thought 
it  was  a  gross  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House.  ["Hear!*'].  If  there  were 
any  other  Gentlemen  who  thought  it  fair 
to  use  terms  of  recrimination  towards  those 
who  were  absent,  let  them  avow  it.  For 
his  own  part,  he  disavowed  it  altogether ; 
and  he  did  not  think  that  there  were  many 
people  to  be  found  in  England,  who  would 
look  with  a  favourable  eye  upon  such  con- 
duct. The  hon.  Baronet  had  thought  fit 
to  describe,  in  unmistakeable  language, 
two  individuals,  one  of  whom,  he  said,  held 
a  pension  under  the  Crown ;  and  he  added 
that  if  any  one  would  propose  the  repeal 
of  that  pension,  or  the  withholding  of  the 
grant,  w^hichever  it  might  be,  he  would 
support  him.  [Sir  B.  Hall:  It  is  an 
office.]  Well,  the  stoppage  of  the  salary 
or  the  removal  from  the  office.  The  hon. 
Baronet  was  ready  to  support  a  Bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  against  those  two  indi- 
viduals, for  the  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments. 

Sir  B.  HALL  begged  to  explain  that 
what  he  had  said  was,  that  he  had  heard 
a  rumour  that  a  certain  noble  Lord  had 
proposed  that  the  clause  for  giving  out- 
door relief  should  be  restricted  in  its  term 


of  operation  to  one  year  and  a  half;  and  he 
had  added,  that  if  the  noble  Lord  was 
willing  to  restrict  the  receipt  of  his  pen- 
sion to  one  year  and  a  half,  he  would  as- 
sent to  his  proposed  restriction  of  the  out- 
door relief  clause. 

Mr.  STUART  resumed :  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet had  described  another  individual  as 
one  who  was  not  remarkable  either  for 
wisdom  or  eloquence.     He  believed  that  if 
that  noble  individual  was  present  he  would 
show  that  he  possessed  quite  enough  of 
either  faculty  to  answer  the  hon.  Baronet; 
and  for  his  own  part  he  should  confess 
that  he  had  not  been  deeply  impressed  by 
the  wisdom  or  eloquence  displayed  by  the 
hon.  Baronet  himself.     There  was  another 
individual,  not  there  present,  who  had  also 
been  attacked.     He  meant  the  Mayor  of 
We^ord,  who  had  been  accused  of  having 
sent  over  to  this  country,  to  the  town  of 
Liverpool,  poor  people  from  Ireland  to  be  a 
burden  to  the  English  people.     Now,  if 
the  hon.  Baronet  had  only  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  facts  of  the  case  before  attacking  an 
absent  man,  he  would  not  have  made  the 
attack  at  all;  for  how  stood  the  facts  ?    A 
vessel  was  proceeding  from  Liverpool  to  a 
foreign  port  with  Irish  emigrants,  who  had 
paid  their  passage  out  of  Liverpool  before 
they  had  embarked.      They  were   ship- 
wrecked on  the  Irish  (ioast.    They  applied 
to  the  Mayor  of  Wexford  for  relief;  and  he, 
finding  that  they  had  paid  their  passage- 
money  in  Liverpool,  sent  them  back  there 
to  those  who  had  contracted  and  had  taken 
their   money  to  carry  them  to  a  distant 
part.     Now,  if  that  were  the  fact,  the 
Mayor  of  Wexford  would  stand  ^acquitted 
by  every  one  from  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  the  hon.  Baronet.     The 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  had  put 
into  his  hand  a  paper  which,  when  the  hon. 
Baronet  should  have  heard  read,  he  would 
hardly  think  his  charges  well  fonnded.     It 
stated  that  "  the  Rochester  sailed  from  this 
port  (Liverpool)  on  Sunday,  the  11th  in- 
stant, with  270  Irish  emigrants  on  board, 
bound  for  New  York.     On  the  13th  ehe 
struck  on  Black  water  Bank,  and  shortly 
afterwards  sunk.     All  the  hands  on  board 
were   saved)  and  the  poor  emigrants  are 
now  here  in  a  state  of  complete  destitu- 
tion."    Then  followed  names  of  persons 
by  whom,  and  places  where,  subscriptions 
for  these  unfortunate  people  would  be   re- 
ceived.    [Sir  B.  Hall:  What  is  the  date 
of  the  document  ?]     The  23rd  of  April, 
1847.     It  was  dated^  at  Livezpool,  and 
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stated  tho  places  in  Liverpool  where  the 
subscriptions  would  be  received,  so  that 
the  people  of  Liverpool  thought  the  ease 
one  which  called  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
sympathies.  Now,  unless  the  hon.  Baro- 
net was  prepared  to  deny  those  facts,  his 
accusationa  against  the  Mayor  of  Wexford 
could  not  be  sustained. 

Sir  B.  hall  said,  that  what  he  had 
stated  with  respect  to  the  cargo  of  poor 
people  sent  to  Liverpool  from  Wexford  was 
taken  from  a  petition  sent  to  that  House 
from  Liverpool,  and  signed  on  behalf  of 
the  select  vestry  by  Augustus  Campbell, 
rector  of  Liverpool,  chairman  of  the  select 
vostry,  and  Charles  Hart,  clerk  of  the  se- 
lect vestry. 

Mr.  WATSON  said,  that  although  the 
hon.  Member  for  Newark  had  made  an 
address  to  the  House,  he  (Mr.  Watson) 
did  not  know  at  the  close  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's speech  more  than  before  the  be- 
ginning of  it  which  side  he  was  about  to 
vote  upon,  or  whether  he  thought  the 
rating  clause  as  sent  down  from  the  House 
of  Lords  should  be  allowed  to  remain  or 
not.  The  question  in  fact  was  whether 
the  whole  weight  of  supporting  the  poor 
should  be  cast  upon  the  small  towns  of 
Ireland,  whilst  the  rural  districts  were  to 
be  relieved  ?  The  hon.  Members  for  Mary- 
lebone  and  Newark  were  speaking  to  their 
constituents;  but  he  was  speaking  for  his 
constituents,  upon  whom  destitution  would 
be  brought  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill  as 
it  stood.  In  the  workhouse  of  the  town 
which  he  represented  (Kinsale),  there  were 
upwards  of  1,100  persons  at  present,  al- 
though the  house  had  been  originally  con- 
structed and  was  only  adapted  for  500. 
The  rates  were  struck  at  2s,  6d,  or  2«.  9d, 
in  the  pound,  whilst  the  rating  in  the  elec- 
toral division  was  only  twopence.  As  the 
rating  went  on,  one  of  the  consequences 
was  that  there  were  persons  in  the  town 
who  refused  or  were  unable  to  pay  the 
rate,  and  thus  the  expense  of  supporting 
the  poor  was  thrown  altogether  upon  those 
persons  who  could  not  bear  to  let  them 
pensh.  The  clause  as  it  originally  stood 
would  have  been  advantageous  to  the 
towns;  and  he  contended  that  it  should  be 
maintained  as  it  had  been  sent  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  it  were  allowed  to 
remain  as  altered  by  the  other  House,  the 
small  towns  would  be  utterly  annihilated; 
and  he  called  upon  the  Government  to  in- 
stitute a  serious  and  immediate  investiga- 
tion upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  M'CARTHT  rose  and  said,  he  was 


unwilling  that  the  clause  should  pass  with-* 
out  his  recording  his  opinion  upon  it. 
When  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  had  called  upon  the  Speaker 
to  declare  whether  the  Lords  in  making 
the  Amendment  had  invaded  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  the 
opinion  of  the  Speaker  had  been  so  clearly 
given  in  reply,  he  (Mr.  McCarthy)  con* 
fessed  he  was  not  prepared  to  hear  the 
noble  Lord  declare  his  intention  of  sup- 
porting that  invasion.  He  had  not  heard 
a  single  reason  from  the  Government  ex* 
plaining  why  they  had  altered  their  minds 
with  respect  to  this  clause.  In  fact  they 
even  still  admitted  that  the  Bill  would  be 
better  if  it  were  passed  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  had  been  originally  introduced. 
He  should,  therefore,  for  one,  insist  on 
having  the  sense  of  the  House  taken  with 
regard  to  this  Amendment. 

House  divided  on  the  question  that  the 
House  agree  with  the  Lords  on  the  said 
Amendment  \ — ^Ayes  80;  Noes  16 :  Ma- 
jority 64. 

List  ofihe  Ates. 


Agllonby,  H.  A. 
Arkwright,  G. 
Bailej,  J. 
Baioe,W. 
BanDorman,  A. 
Qarolay,  D. 

Baring,  right  hbn.  F.  T. 
Barnard,  £.  G. 
BeU,  J. 
Bellow,  R.  M. 
Benett,  J. 
Bentinck,  Lord  6. 
Berkeley,  hon.  Capt. 
Bemal,  R. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Brooke,  Lord 
Brotherton,  J. 
Burke,  T.  J. 
Chaplin,  W.  J. 
Chichester,  Lord  J.  L. 
Colvllle,  C.  R. 
Copeland,  Aid. 
Craig,  W.  G. 
Crawford,  W.  S. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Divett,  £. 
Duncan,  G. 
Dundas,  Sir  D. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A. 
Forster,  M. 
French,  F. 
Gore,  M. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Granby,  Marq.  of 
Granger,  T.  C. 
Greene,  T. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harrif,  hon.  Oapt. 


Ilayes,  Sir  E.  . 
Heathcoat,  J. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hobhouse,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J» 
Hodgson,  R. 
Hope,  Sir  J. 
Hudson,  G. 
Humphery,  AJd. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
James,  W. 
Jervis,  Sir  J. 
JoUiflb,  Sir  W.  G.  H« 
JoAes,  Capt. 
Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Maoaulay,  rt.  hon.  T.  B* 
Mangles,  R.  D« 
Martin,  J. 
Masterman,  J. 
Mitcalfe,  H. 
Monahan,  J.  H. 
Morris,  D. 
Morison,  Gen. 
O'Brien,  A.  S. 
Parker,  J. 
Reid,  CoL  ' 
Rioe,  £.  R. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Ru9seU,  Lord  C.J.  F. 
Rutherfurd,  A. 
Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 
Stansfleld,  W.  R.  C. 
Staunton,  Sir  G.T. 
Stuart,  J. 
Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Thomely,  T. 
Trelawny,  J.  S, 
Wilshere,  W. 
Wood,  rt*  hon.  Sir  C. 
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Torke,  H.  E. 
Young,  J. 


TBLunur. 
TuflieU,  H. 
Marotts  Hill,  Lord 


List  of  the  Noes. 


O'CODDOll,  M.  J., 

Perfect,  R. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Tancred,  H.  W: 
Watson,  W.  H. 
Williams,  W. 

TELLXR8. 

Norreye,  Sir  D.  J. 
Callaghan,  D. 


Boyd,  J. 
Browne,  R.  D. 
Browne,  hon.  W. 
CurteiB,  H.  P, 
Puke,  Sir.  J. 
Eaoott,  B. 
Ball.  Sir  B. 
Howard,  Sir  R. 
Layard,  Major 
McCarthy,  A. 

On  Clause  D, 

Sir  R.  FERGUSON  proposed  an 
Amendment  restricting,  as  we  understood, 
the  power  of  the  auditors  in  granting  cer- 
tificates. 

The  House  dirided  on  the  question  that 
the  words  proposed  to  he  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Clause,  when  there  appeared : 
—•Ayes  73;  Noes  19:  Majority  bo, 

LUt  of  the  Ate8. 

Aglionby,  H.  A.  Howard,  P.  H. 

Arkwright,  G.  Inglia,  Sir  R.  H. 

Barclay,  D.  Jervia,  Sir  J. 

Baring,  rt.  hon.  F.  T.  Labouchere,  rt.  hon.  H. 

Barnard,  E.  G.  liockhart,  W. 

BeUew,  R.  M.  Mangles,  R.  D. 

Bentinok,  Lord  G.  Martin,  J. 

Berkeley,  hon.  Capt.  Maule,  rt.  hon.  F« 

Bodkin,  J.  J.  Mitcalfe,  H. 

Brotherton,  J,  Monahan,  J.  H. 

Buller,  0.  Morris,  D. 

Burke,  T.  J.  Newry,  Visct. 

Byng,  rt.  hon.  G.  S.  Northland,  Visct, 

Gavendith,  hon.  G.  H.  Ord,  W. 

Clay.  Sir  W.  Owen,  Sir  J. 

Clerk,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Parker,  J. 

Colville.  C.  R.  Peohell,  Capt. 

Cowper,  hon.  W.  F.  Rice,  E.  R. 

Craig,  W.  G.  Rutherfurd,  A. 

Crawford,  W.  S.  Seymour,  Lord 
D*Eyncottrt,rtJxon.O.T.    Shell,  rt.  hon.  R.  L. 

Dirett,  E.  Shelbume,  Earl  of 

Duncan,  G.  Somerville,  Sir  W.  M. 

Dundas,  Sir  D.  Stansfleld,  W.  R.  0. 

Famham,  E.  B.  Staunton,  Sir  G.  T. 

Forbes,  W.  Stuart,  Lord  J. 

Fox,  0.  R.  Strutt,  rt.  hon.  E. 

Gardner,  J.  D.  Tancred,  H.  W. 

Ghidstone,  Capt.  Thomely,  T. 

Goulbum,  rt.  hon.  H.  Vivian,  J.  H. 

Graham,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J.  Ward,  H.  G. 

Greene,  T.  Winnington,  Sir  T.  £. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Wood,  rt.  hon.  Sir  C. 

Hall,  Sir  B.  Young,  J. 
Haamer,  Sir  J. 

Hastie,  A.  tkllsbs. 

Hobhouee  rt.  hmi.  Sir  J.  HiU,  Lord  M. 

Hope,  Sir  J.  Tufiiell,  H. 

LUt  of  the  Noes. 

Barron,  Sir  H.  W.  Collett,  J. 

Boyd,  J.  Copeland,  Aid. 

Callaghan,  D.  Piokinson,  F.  H. 


ETans,  Sir  Be  L. 
Hiunilton,  G.  A. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Harris,  hon.  Capt. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Henley,  J.  W. 
Hussey,  T. 
Jolliffi),  Sir  W.  G.  H. 


Jones,  Capt. 
McCarthy,  A. 
Norreys,  Sir  D.  J. 
O'Connell,  M.  J. 
Watson,  W.  H. 

TBLLXas. 

Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Fienoh,  F. 


Clause  agreed  to.  Other  Amendments 
agreed  to.  Some  disagreed  to.  Committee 
appointed  to  draw  up  reasons  to  be  offered 
to  the  Lords  at  a  conference  for  disagreeing 
to  their  Amendments. 

LANDED  PROPERTY  (IRELAND)  BH^L. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Lords'  Amendments  to  the 
Landed  Property  (Ireland)  BiU, 

The  CHANCELLOR  OP  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  Speaker  had  already 
stated  to  the  House  that  some  of  the 
Amendments  in  this  Bill  were  such,  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  privileges  of 
that  Kouse  to  agree  to  them;  hut  there 
were  others  which  he  admitted  to  be  im- 
provements of  the  Bill.  The  power  now 
given  of  applying  a  portion  of  the  money 
to  he  advanced  to  the  construction  of  grist 
mills  and  various  buildings,  for  wHch  it 
was  not  originally  designed,  was,  he  un- 
derstood, one  of  the  Amendments  to  which 
that  objection  principally  applied.  With 
regard  to  the  construction  of  grist  mills,  he 
would  only  observe  that  the  whole  sum  of 
1,500,000^  had  already  been  applied  for 
for  the  original  purpose  to  which  it  was  d^ 
tined,  viz.,  the  drainage  and  reclamation 
of  land;  and  he  certainly  considered  these 
latter  as  improvements  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance.  If,  ^owever,  before 
the  next  Session,  there  should  appear  any 
surplus,  not  applied  for  for  those  purposes, 
it  would  then  become  a  question  for  consi- 
deration whether  that  surplus  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  construction  of  mills,  or 
works  of  that  sort;  but  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion, he  thought  it  better  to  confirm  the 
application  of  the  loan  to  the  great  pur- 
poses for  which'  it  was  originally  intended. 

Mr.  F.  FRENCH  said,  that  he  under- 
stood from  the  right  hofi.  Gentleman  that 
claims  had  already  been  made  to  the  fiill 
extent  of  l,600,000t;  but  he  (Mr.  French) 
asserted  that  it  was  totally  unavailable  to 
one-fourth  of  Ireland,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  must  know  from  the  statements 
of  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works,  In 
the  west  of  Ireland,  where  the  distress  was 
most  pressing,  and  works  most  required, 
this  measure  would  give  no  relief*  because 
no  portion  of  the  west  of  Ireland  could  be 
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made  to  eiliibii  amimmediato  improvement 
to  the  amount  of  6^  per  cent.  He  knew 
the  fact  from  the  statements  of  officers  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  as  well  as  from  his 
own  knowledge;  and  yet  the  GoTomment 
wonld  not  grant  the  loan,  except  upon  a 
report  that  an  immediate  and  permanent 
improvement  to  the  amount  of  d^  per  cent 
would  be  the  consequence.  The  Bill  did 
not  expressly  require  it;  but  he  under- 
stood that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  think  it  would  be  adyisable,  on  the 
part  of  the  Goyemment,  to  make  any  loan, 
when  such  an  improvement  would  not  be 
the  immediate  result.  And,  besides,  the 
Board  of  Works  had  a  direct  interest  in  re- 
porting in  favour  of  the  works  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  themselves. 

'  On  the  Motion  on  the  4th  Clause,  that 
the  House  do  ^sagree  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  Lords  with  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  grist  mills.  Motion  agreed  to. 

On  the  Amendment  to  the  28th  Clause, 
giving  the  Board  of  Works  power  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  completing  works  and 
making  payments. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  asked  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  why  the  Government 
proposed  to  negative  the  Lords'  Amend- 
ments. He  thought  that  the  House  had 
been  taken  by  surprise  with  regard  to  the 
last  vote. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  could  hardly  be,  for  the 
hon.  Member  behind  him  had  actually 
spoken  on  the  question;  and  he  (the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  had  already  stated 
that  his  reason  for  resisting  the  Amend- 
ments was  that  they  violated,  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  Speaker,  an  important 
privilege  of  that  House. 

LoKD  G.  BENTINCK  said,  that  he  cer- 
tainly had  understood  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  move  that  the  House  do  agree  to 
the  Lords'  Amendments  instead  of  **  dis- 
agree;" but  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case, 
there  seemed  to  him  little  difference  be- 
tween the  cases  of  the  English  Poor  Law 
and  the  English  Municipal  Law  and  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  though  he  en- 
tirely agreed  with  the  Speaker  that  no 
precedent  could  be  found.  But  there  must 
be  a  be^nning.  Up  to  the  year  1834,  no 
precedent  was  to  be  found  for  admitting 
any  alterations  by  the  Lords  in  any  Bill  at 
all  involving  taxation;  but  at  that  time 
a  precedent  was  formed  with  regard  to 
matters  of  local  taxation;  and  though  this 
was  the  case  of  a  loan,  the  other  was  the 
tase  of  a  tax  upon  the  people;  and  all  the 


language  used  on  that  former  occasion  by 
the  noble  Lord  now  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  perfectly  applicable  to  the 
present  case.  It  woula  be  stretching  their 
privileges  to  a  most  inconvenient  extent, 
and  would  in  effect  prevent  the  House  of 
Lords  from  ever  improving  any  BiUs  of 
this  sort,  if  they  should  refuse  to  assent 
to  those  Amendments,  which  could  not,  in 
any  event,  add  to  the  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try or  the  amount  of  the  loan,  but  only 
altered  the  distribution  of  it.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite,  on  the  occasion  to  which  he 
had  adverted,  and  on  a  measure  which  al- 
tered altogether  the  taxation  of  the  coun- 
try, had  recommended  the  House  to  agree 
to  the  Amendments  of  the  Lords,  on  the 
ground  that  they 

— "  did  not  alter  the  total  amount  of  the  burden, 
and  that  it  would  be  verj  vexatious  and  very  inex- 
pedient to  insist  on  their  privilege  on  the  ground 
of  suoh  an  objection." 

Whilst,  therefore,  Tie  conceived  that  there 
was  no  precedent  for  this  course;  neither 
in  1834,  was  there  any  precedent  for  that 
then  pursued;  for  formerly  that  House  did 
not  allow  the  Lords  to  introduce  any  al- 
terations even  into  a  Road  or  Canal  Bill, 
and  not  a  criminal  penalty  even  to  be  added 
or  altered.  But  the  present  Amendments 
were  not  intended  in  any  way  to  add  to  the 
burdens  of  the  people,  but  only  to  vary  the 
distribution  of  a  boon  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment, so  as,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  to 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  boon  itself. 
For  these  reasons  he  was  prepared  to  vote 
that  they  should  wave  their  privileges,  and 
assent  to  the  Amendment  of  the  Lords. 

Mr.  LABOUCHBRB  said,  that  if  he 
wanted  arguments  for  not  waving  the  pri- 
vilege of  that  House,  he  found  them  in  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord.  The  noble  Lord 
said,  that  there  must  be  a  beginning;  that 
the  House  had  relaxed  its  practice  with 
regard  to  the  application  of  local  rates, 
and  the  noble  Lord  used  that  as  an  argu- 
ment for  further  relaxation;  but  he,  on  the 
contrary,  considered  it  the  very  strongest  ar- 
gument for  insisting  on  their  privileges,  and 
he  thought  that  it  was  of  vital  importance 
that  they  should  keep  in  their  own  hands 
the  application  of  money  levied  by  general 
taxation.  It  was  clear,  that  if  they  waved 
their  privilege  on  that  occasion,  the  House 
of  Lords  would  on  all  future  occasions  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  altering  the  distribu- 
tion of  any  tax  which  that  House  might 
impose;  and  he  hoped  that  the  House  would 
r«ni8e  to  depart  from  its  ancient  practice^ 
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Ho  placed  his  resistance  to  these  Amend- 
ments entirely  on  the  ground  of  privilege, 
because,  as  to  the  question  itself,  he  thought 
it  of  no  yery  great  importance  whether  the 
construction  of  mills,  or  even  farm  build- 
ings in  peculiar  cases,  should  or  should 
not  be  included  in  the  purposes  to  which 
this  loan  was  to  be  devoted;  and  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  already  stated,  that  though 
the  money  was  exhausted  by  the  applica- 
tions which  had  already  been  made,  if  a 
surplus  should  arise,  the  question  would 
then  be  open  for  consideration;  but  he  did 
trust  that  the  House  would  not  part  with 
that  which  was  no  mere  matter  of  form, 
but  a  most  substantial  privilege  of  that 
House,  involving  largely  the  liberties  and 
interests  of  the  country.  The  distinction 
between  the  application  of  local  rates  and 
of  tho  proceeds  of  general  taxation,  seemed 
to  him  very  broad;  and  considering  how 
constantly  the  House  of  Lords  pressed 
upon  them,  whenever  they  waved  any  pri- 
vilege, they  ought  to  be  warned  by  experi- 
ence, and  resist  any  such  attempts  as  the 
present. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  based  his  claim  to 
the  privilege  of  that  House  upon  so  narrow 
a  foundation,  that  it  could  hardly  stand. 
If  their  privilege  rested  on  so  narrow  a 
groxmd,  that  they  were  bound  to  resist 
amendments  as  to  local  distribution  of 
money,  raised  by  general  taxation,  whilst 
thoy  consented  to  amendments  as  to  the 
application  of  rates  so  locally  collected,  the 
ground  was  unworthy  of  that  House.  He 
must  say,  that  the  indignation  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  him  very  un- 
called for,  because  the  principle  of  allowing 
the  Lords  to  interfere  in  matters  of  loctd 
taxation  had  been  often  recognised;  and 
although  this  particular  fund  was  not  to  be 
levied  by  local  assessment,  yet  taxation 
was  the  same,  whether  levied  by  local  or 
by  general  assessment,  and  he  therefore 
could  not  oppose  the  Amendments  on  any 
such  ground. 

Mr.  GOULBURN  could  not  agree  with 
the  view  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Warwick- 
shire, for  he  thought  that  these  Amend- 
ments did  involve  most  seriously  the  most 
valuable  privileges  of  the  House.  By  th^ 
Bill  as  it  went  up  to  the  Lords,  there  were 
certain  purposes  to  which  the  money  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  was  to 
be  applied;  but  in  the  Lords,  other  pur- 
poses had  been  added,  and  particular 
amounts  specified  which  it  might  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  give,  thereby 


applying  to  a  serviceMrhich  waft  not  in- 
tended, money  which  had  been  distinctly 
applied  to  another,  and  withdrawing  it 
from  that  other.  But  let  them  see  what 
would  be  the  consequence.  In  any  Appro- 
priation Bill,  the  House  of  Commons  might 
have  voted  5,000,0OOL  for  the  Army  and 
5,000,000{.  for  the  Navy ;  but  if  the  Lords 
could  alter  that  distribution,  they  might 
say,  "  We  prefer  givmg  6,000,600L  to 
one  and  4,000,OOOL  to  the  other  service;*' 
and  if  that  were  so,  he  asked  any  one  who 
had  considered  the  relative  positions  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  Legislature,  whe- 
ther that  would  not  be  a  most  fatal  viola- 
tion of  this  important  privil^^?  The 
effect  of  the  argument  used  by  the  noble 
Lord  was,  that  they  had  made  a  great 
mistake  in  allowing  the  Lords  to  interfere 
with  questions  of  local  taxation,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  had  better  proceed  further, 
and  give  up  the  privilege  altogether. 

Sir  H.  W.  BARRON  said,  that  thejioint 
under  argument  had  been  already  decided 
upon  the  4th  Clause;  and  they  were  now 
upon  the  28th  Clause,  giving  the  Commis- 
sioners power  to  allow  two  years  to  com- 
plete works,  and  he  certainly  did  not  think 
that  that  Amendment  affected  their  privi- 
lege in  any  way. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  that  if  this 
4th  Clause  was  so  great  a  violation  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House,  what  opinion  ought 
that  House  to  entertain  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  had 
made  no  objection  to  it,  but  had  generally 
spoken  of  it  as  an  improvement,  although 
it  was  now  said  to  be  so  flagrant  an  in- 
fringement of  their  privileges.  The  clause 
had  certainly  been  passed  under  a  misun- 
derstanding, without  the  knowledge  of  the 
House;  but  if  the  present  clause  would 
rabe  the  same  question,  he  should  cer- 
tainly vote  in  favour  of  assenting  to  the 
Lords'  Amendment. 

Sir  G.  grey  said,  that  this  clause 
would  not  raise  the  question,  for  it  related 
only  to  the  extension  of  time  for  complet- 
ing works  and  making  payments;  and 
although  it  came  within  the  objection 
stated  by  the  Speaker,  because  it  related 
to  tho  distribution  of  the  payments,  it  in 
no  way  bore  upon  the  other  question,  as  to 
the  construction  of  mills  and  farm  build- 
ings. It  would  be  useless,  therefore,  to 
divide  the  House. 

Mr.  F.  MACKENZIE:  Then  what  was 
the  use  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  tho  Secretary  of  Ireland  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
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QUER  said,  that  the  4th  Clause  had  cer- 
tainly been  decided;  and  with  regard  to 
the  present  clause,  he  objected  to  it  on  the 
merits  of  the  Amendment,  as  well  as  on 
the  gpround  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  privileges  of  that  House. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  LEFROY, 

Mr.  M.  J.  O'CONNELL  admitted,  that 
the  attainment  of  the  objects  specified  in 
the  Lords'  Amendment  was  desirable;  but 
as  he  deemed  the  privileges  of  the  House 
to  be  of  greater  value,  he  would  vote  for 
disallowing  the  Amendment,  and  he  hoped 
that  on  a  Question  of  so  much  importance, 
hon.  Oentlemen  would  not  divide  the 
House. 

Amendment  disallowed. 

Other  Amendments  considered  seriatim, 
some  agreed  to,  and  others  disagreed  to. 
Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  reasons 
to  be  offered  to  the  Lords  at  a  conference 
for  disagreeing  to  their  Lordships'  Amend- 
ment. 

DESTITUTE  PERSONS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

House  in  Committee  on  Destitute  Per- 
sons (IreUind)  Bill. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER stated  that  it  would  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  hon.  Gentlemen  that  at  an 
earljperiod of  the  Session  his  noble  Friend 
the  f^irst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  intimated 
that  measures  would  be  brought  forward 
as  soon  as  possible  to  put  an  end  to  the 
system  of  relief  in  Ireland  by  public  works, 
and  that  another  system  would  be  proposed 
to  be  carried  out  by  a  Relief  Commission  and 
relief  committees,  and  by  tho  distribution 
of  food  to  destitute  persons.  An  Act  was 
passed  for  that  purpose,  and  power  was 
given  to  raise  funds  by  way  of  loan,  on 
the  security  of  the  rates  to  be  levied,  to 
an  amount  not  exceeding  300,0002.  He 
had  himself  subsequently  proposed  in  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding 
500,000{.  should  be  granted  in  aid  of  rates 
for  the  purpose  of  relievinff  the  destitute 
poor  until  the  harvest  should  enable  them 
to  be  maintained  from  the  produce  of  the 
soil.  What  he  was  now  about  to  propose 
was,  that  a  further  advance  should  be  made 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  by  way  of  loan 
on  the  security  of  rates  to  be  levied:  and 
in  some  future  Conunittee  of  Supply  he 
should  have  to  propose  that  a  further  sum 
be  granted  in  aid  of  those  rates,  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor 
from  the  present  time  to  the  harvest.  On 
Friday  last  a  return  was  moved  for,  stating 
the  whole  amount  of  loan  and  advances 

voL.xcn.  {2s:} 


since  the  beginning  of  last  Session  of  Par- 
liament, which  he  had  hoped  would  before 
this  time  have  been  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members.  But  he  trusted  it  would  be  so 
to-morrow  or  next  day.  As  to  the  ad- 
vances made  under  preceding  Acts,  he  be- 
lieved that  on  former  occasions  he  had 
stated  the  amount;  and  he  was  now  pre- 
pared to  state  .that  the  sum  advanced  un- 
der the  Public  Works  Act,  since  August 
last,  was  4,700,000{.  He  was  happy  to 
say  that  the  public  works  system  had,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  been  brought  to  a  close; 
and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  exception  of  about  seventy 
electoral  divisions,  the  new  system  had 
been  brought  into  operation.  He  was  also 
most  happy  to  say,  from  the  reports  re- 
ceived by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  that 
wherever  the  residents  were  active  in  the 
execution  of  the  Act,  it  seemed  to  answer 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  as 
to  its  efficacy.  It  was  found  that  the  new 
system  was  a  greatly  improved  substitute 
for  the  system  of  relief  by  public  works. 
He  was  not  sure  that  it  was  popular  in 
Ireland;  but  neither  was  he  sure  that  the 
want  of  popularity  was  a  very  bad  sign; 
for  the  former  system  was  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  abused  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned in  its  administration.  As  soon  as 
it  was  announced  that  that  system  was 
about  to  cease,  a  rush  was  to  a  certain 
extent  made  on  the  public  works.  Upon 
those  public  works  no  fewer  than  730,000 
persons  were  employed  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. Th{  relief  committees  who  ought 
to  have  sifted  the  claims  of  applicants,  only 
added  numbers  upon  numbers.  No  exer- 
tions were  made  by  the  superintending 
officers  to  apply  a  check.  His  noble  Friend 
(Lord  G.  Bentinck)  complained  the  other 
day  of  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  superintending;  but  ho  believed  the  no- 
ble Lord  would  find  that  there  was  no  very 
considerable  number  so  employed,  taking 
into  account  the  numbers  admitted  to  re- 
lief. The  number  of  overseers  was  littlo 
more  than  11,000;  the  number  of  persons 
employed  on  the  public  works  exceeded 
700,000.  The  check-clerks  were  included; 
and,  taking  those  round  numbers,  it  would 
be  found  that  there  was  only  one  overseer 
to  a  gang  of  sixty-six  persons.  It  was 
not  till  the  very  strong  measure  was  taken 
of  ordering  a  forcible  reduction  on  the  23rd 
of  March,  that  any  considerable  reduction 
was  effected.  That  measure  was  attended 
with  complete  success;  it  came  at  a  proper 
time,  when  it  was  desirable  that  the  people 
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should  be  employed  in  the  cidttTation  of 
the  soil.  The  sowing  of  the  spring  crops 
was  the  result  of  discharging  those  per- 
sons. The  measure  was  afterwards  re- 
peated, and  a  further  reduction  effected. 
A  passive  resistance  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent had  been  made  to  carrying  out  the 
new  system  ;  the  committees  were  exceed- 
ingly slow  in  organising  themselyes,  and 
but  for  the  vigorous  measures  which  were 
taken,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  new 
system  could  have  been  carried  into  opera- 
tion by  the  time  fixed  for  its  commence- 
ment. The  result  of  that  measure  was  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  Board  of  Works  was 
reduced  very  considerably.  For  the  week 
ending  the  13th  of  March,  the  expenditure 
was  259,000{.;  for  the  week  endine  the 
Ist  of  May,  the  expenditure  was  151 ,000{. ; 
for  the  week  ending  the  29th  of  May, 
the  total  expenditure  for  all  purposes  was 
53,000{.,  including  the  drainage  work,  the 
relief  work — everything,  in  short,  carried 
on  under  the  Board  of  Works.  The  sum  ex- 
pended on  mere  relief  works  for  that  week 
was  about  40,0001.  The  expenditure,  there- 
fore, of  the  Board  of  Works  had  been  re- 
duced one-fifth  of  what  it  was  on  the  13th 
of  March.  The  new  system  of  relief  was 
in  operation  in  1,981  electoral  divisions, 
there  being  2,050  in  all;  so  that  there 
were  no  more  than  seventy  exceptions. 
Making  a  simOar  calculation  as  to  the 
amount  of  rations  issued,  these  averaged 
2,223,000  per  day.  The  expenditure  had 
been  kept  within  just  limits^  and  results 
which  he  had  not  ventured  to  anticipate 
early  in  autumn  had  been  realized.  The 
accounts  from  all  parts  of  Ireland  tended 
to  show  such  favourable  results;  and,  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  he  would 
have  entered  further  into  details.  But  he 
must  refer  to  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  Burgoyne, 
stating  his  experience.  The  letter  was 
dated  May  29,  and  Sir  J.  Burgoyne 
said — 

"  There  is  a  greater  tendency  to  keep  down  the 
expenditure  and  the  eyil  consequences  of  en- 
couraging a  loose  system  than  I  expected.  The 
number  of  destitute  to  be  provided  for,  will  be,  I 
think,  much  less  than  I  f&st  calculated,  and  our 
inspecting  officers  are  generally  working  wiUi  leal, 
activity,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  success." 

lie  had  also  received  letters  from  the  north 
of  Ireland  showing  that  the  same  effects 
had  been  produced;  and  he  would  read  a 
portion  of  another  letter  from  a  most  intel- 
ligent magistrate,  Mr.  Stokes,  of  Tralee, 
who  said — 

"  The  ration  system  has  certainly  one  very  im- 
portant effect.    Its  support,  by  the  levy  of  poor- 


rates,  brings  home  taxation  more  immediately  to 
the  landowners  and  landholders  than  the  road 
system  did ;  and  their  minds  will,  consequently, 
be  sooner  impressed  with  the  coniiction  that  the 
period  has  arrived  when  they  must  •nploy  (he 
people  on  their  estates  or  fimoos,  or  sappori  tben 
in  idleness  from  the  produce  of  them." 

It  was  to  the  extension  of  that  feeling, 
more  than  to  anything  else,  that  they  must 
look  for  improvement;  and  he  might  state, 
on  the  authority  of  another  letter,  that  the 
new  system  of  administration  afforded  an 
exceedingly  good  test  of  .destitution;   it 
was  found  that  those  who  were  not  desti- 
tute, rather  than  live  on  the  food  distributed 
in  a  cooked  shape  as  it  was  now  given,  were 
desirous  to  procure  employment  in  ordinary 
labour.    Generally  speaking,  such  was  the 
case ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  there  were 
instances  in  which  parties  had  been  doing 
their  utmost  to  extort  money  even  beyond 
what  could  possibly  be  required  for  an  elec- 
toral division.  In  one  place  it  appeared  thai 
the  relief  committee  had  sent  in  an  estimate 
for  2,000  persons  more  than  were  in  the 
whole  electoral  division.  He  wished  further 
to  state,  that,  in  the  administration  of  the 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland* 
pains  were  taken  to  enoourage,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  voluntary  exertions  of  pai^ 
ties  themselves,  and  in  many  casea  he 
was  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
wealthier  ratepayers  subscribed  voluntaril j 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  less  wealthj 
persons  who  were  subject  to  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rates;  and  especially  in  the  north 
had  that  principle  been  acted  on  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner,  and  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results;  when  the  rates 
came  up  to  a  certain  amount — when  they 
rose  to  a  certain  amount  in  the  pound — ^the 
additional  grants  were  made  for  the  aid  of 
ratepayer,  but  not  until  then.     The  last 
report  brought  the  statements  up  to  the 
10th  of  May,  and  from  that  it  appeared  tliat 
the  loan  with  which  the  Committees  had 
been  debited,  was  77,0002.     As  respected 
the  whole  of  the  sums  to  be  advanced,  the 
greatest  security  against  lavish  expenditure 
was,  that  the  loans  were  secured  upon  the 
guarantee  of  the  rates  to  be  forthwith  le- 
vied.    This  operated  as  a  great  induce- 
ment to  the  ratepayers  to  como  forward  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  improper  persons 
from  the  lists.     Upon  this  part  of  uie  auh- 
ject  the  Government  had  been  furnished 
with  the  following  report : — 

*«  Bailieborough  Union,  Ma7  15. 
"  The  lists  of  those  receiving  relief  were  stricilx 
revised,  and  the  ratepayers  evinced  the  most  laud- 
able zeal  in  unmasking  any  imposition  XhM%  ex- 
isted.   They  came  forward  in  a  body,  and  In 
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•equenoe  of  their  fUtem«nti,  whioh  were  iuUy 
lubstantiated  by  proof,  tho  committee  were  en- 
abled to  strike  off  100  persona  improperly  on  their 
lists,  being  possessed  of  stock  or  money.  The 
ratepayers  retired,  aonouncine  their  intentions  to 
protect  their  own  interests  ana  assist  the  Gorem- 
menty  by  keeping  a  strict  surveillance  over  appli- 
cants for  relief,  and  immediately  reporting  any  mi- 
posiUon.    They  received  every  encouragement." 

The  foregoing  stetaments  showed  a  strik- 
ing change  and  a  very  manifest  improTO- 
meni  upon  the  old  system.  There  was 
another  point  to  which  it  was  here  neces- 
sary that  he  should  advert,  namely,  the 
ahuses  to  which  the  distribution  of  raw  food 
in  many  districts  gave  rise.  The  people 
representing  themselves  as  distressed  took 
all  possible  means  to  possess  themselves  of 
raw  food,  and  the  moment  they  obtained 
supplies  of  that  description  they  lost  no 
time  in  selling  them,  or  exchanging  them 
for  spirits  or  tobacco.  The  distribution  of 
cooked  food  was  then  resorted  to  with  the 
most  successful  results.  In  fact,  the  dis- 
tribution of  eooked  food  was  the  most  effec- 
tual method  of  guarding  against  the  abuses 
which  otherwise  must  have  prevailed,  and 
had  also  produced  the  best  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  poor  to  whom  it  was  dis- 
tributed. Mr.  Fox,  a  large  landed  pro- 
prietor, who,  by  the  application  of  much 
time  and  attention,  had  acquired  consi- 
derable experience  in  the  distribution  of 
relief  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  stated,  in 
his  report,  tiiat  cooked  food  was  not 
only  tne  most  suitable  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  justice  to  all  parties  concerned, 
but  it  was  the  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  the  recipients  them- 
selves. Cooked  food  had,  therefore,  been 
extensively  supplied,  and  raw  food  had 
from  that  time  forward  been  refused. 
Guarded  by  that  check,  he  did  hope  that 
the  system  now  in  use  would  contmue  to 
be  conducive  to  the  health  and  welfitre  of 
the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intend- 
ed; and  he  trusted  that  the  operation  of 
that  system  would  leave  the  people  in  a 
better  c6ndition  than  that  in  which  it  found 
them.  He  now  held  in  his  hand  a  state- 
ment from  Count  Stryclycke  who  was  one 
of  the  persons  employed  by  the  British 
Association.  The  statement  referred  to 
the  Westport  union»  and  was  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :— 

*'  Westport,  May  4. 

*«  It  ahowa  that  oat  of  t8,4MK)  souls,  26,850  are 
setuaUy  receiving  daily  rations;  and  that  the 
double,  but  most  probably  55,000,  will  compose 
the  number  of  the  next  fortnight's  daily  issues. 
However  surprising  these  numben  may  be,  the 
adflBinhls  adoption  sad  work  of  the  sdmijiistntivo 


machinery  ereated  for  the  dlstribation  of  the 

tions  required,  is  not  less  so.  The  cost  of  thia 
system  of  relief  will  bo  half  of  that  which  preceded 
it.  For  55,000  rations  of  Indian  meal,  at  161. 
per  ton,  amounted  to  2,975/.  weekly,  which,  with 
other  contingencies,  may  reach  2.500/.,  while  the 
relief  through  the  publie  worka  was  4,7002.,  or 
thereabouts  (weekly  average  of  March),  which 
with  the  grants  made  in  money  and  food  by  the 
Qovemment,  the  British  and  other  associations, 
to  Ave  relief  committees,  and  with  the  not  less 
eooaiderable  private  charities  poured  from  Eng- 
land, will  make  a  total  much  above  5,000/.  of 
weekly  expenditure.  But  the  great  recommenda- 
tion of  the  present  system,  abstract  of  its  com- 
parative cheapness,  is  that  besides  being  more  sya- 
tematlo  and  oapablo  of  contracting  and  extending 
its  issues  from  fortnight  to  fortnight,  and  thus  of 
adjusting  and  adapting  itself  to  circumstances,  it 
is  more  effective :  for  since  it  came  into  operation^ 
the  afflicting  and  heartrending  crowds  of  desti- 
tutes disappeared.*' 

He  ventured  to  say,  that  no  report  could 
be  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  he 
had  now  read  to  the  House;  as  previoua 
to  the  period  therein  referred  to,  no  dis- 
trict could  have  been  more  destitute;  and 
besides,  it  was  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
introduction  of  that  system  was  attended 
with  only  half  the  cost  of  a  different  plan. 
He  believed  that  the  course  adopted  by  the 
Government  had  been  attended  with  most 
beneficial  results,  and  that  by  means  of  that 
system  the  misery  which  previously  pre- 
vailed in  Westport  and  other  unions  nad 
been  materially  alleviated.  He  had  now 
very  little  more  to  say.  At  the  time  when 
he  made  his  statement  on  the  subject,  and 
took  the  first  vote»  be  had  warned  the 
House  that  if  the  necessity  of  the  case 
required  further  votes,  he  should  from  time 
to  time  apply  to  the  House  and  take  such 
further  votes  as  circumstances  might  ren- 
der necessary.  The  House,  of  course,  at 
the  time  to  which  he  referred,  understood* 
and  he  might  now  repeat  it,  that  the  money 
was  not  au  to  be  issued  at  once— that  it 
was  to  be  advanced  by  instalments,  ac- 
cording to  the  need  of  the  several  districts. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  concluded  by  mov- 
ing— 

**  That  provision  be  made,  out  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  for  the  payment  of  any  sum  not 
exceeding  600,000/.,  to  be  advanced  by  way  of 
Loan,  on  the  security  of  Rates  to  be  levied  in  Ire- 
land, to  the  Relief  Commissioners  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  an  Act  of  the  present  Session  for  tho 
temporary  Relief  of  Destitute  Persons  in  Ire- 
hmd." 

Sm  J.  GRAHAM  said,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  explained  his  views  pretty 
clearly;  but  there  were  two  <h-  three  points 
which  might  require  some  further  elucida- 
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tion.  There  was  to  be,  as  he  undentood, 
a  sum  of  4,700,000{.  for  public  works;  one 
moiety  of  that  had  alreaay  been  advanced, 
and  only  one  moiety  of  it  was  to  be  repaid 
in  twenty  years.  [The  Chaxoellor  of  the 
Exohequbb:  In  ten  years.]  Well,  in  ten 
years;  he  wished  to  Know  was  that  to  be 
BO  ?  He  understood  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net to  say,  that  there  were  1,900  electoral 
districts  in  which  the  Relief  Act  had  come 
into  operation.  He  wished  to  ask  whether 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  could  tell  what  was 
the  estimated  cost  of  2,200,000  rations 
daily  ?  next,  whether  in  every  one  of  the 
1,900  electoral  divisions  in  which  those  ra- 
tions were  distributed,  a  rate  had  been 
struck  ?  and  whether  in  every  one  of  those 
1,900  a  rate  had  been  levied  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  replied,  that  he  could  not  answer 
at  the  moment  what  the  daily  cost  of 
2,200,000  rations  was;  but  he  might  state 
that  the  estimate  of  the  accountant  of  the 
Relief  Commission  was  that  each  ration 
cost  2^d,,  and  that  the  estimate  of  the 
probable  amount  required  to  be  advanced 
by  way  of  loan  and  grant  in  aid  of  the 
rates  for  this  purpose  from  the  24th  of  May 
to  the  20th  of  September,  was  2,651, OOOf. 
With  respect  to  the  next  question,  he  had 
stated  that  4,700,0002.  was  the  amount 
issued  under  the  Relief  Works  Act  of  last 
Session,  and  that  this  sum  was  to  be  re- 
paid by  twenty  half-yearly  instalments. 
He  believed  that  the  rates  were  struck,  or 
notices  given  for  striking  the  rates,  in  all 
the  unions  to  which  any  sums  had  been 
advanced;  but  he  had  not  seen  any  ac- 
count stating  that  the  rates  had  been  ac- 
tually levied.  He  had  lately  received  a 
Kerry  newspaper,  containing  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  person  to  act  as  collector  in  the 
Tralee  union;  and  he  had  a  letter  in  his 
hand  stating  that  the  rate  had  been  struck, 
and  notices  issued  for  its  collection,  in  the 
same  union.  He  believed  that  matters 
were  in  the  same  state  elsewhere. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  wished  to  understand 
if  there  was  to  be  no  second  instalment 
made  under  the  Relief  Act  without  coming 
to  Parliament,  unless  the  rate  was  not 
only  struck,  but  in  progress  of  being  levied  ? 
It  would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  under- 
stand this. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  not  stated  that  any 
such  provision  was  in  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. What  he  had  stated  was,  that  the 
Government  had  intimated  to  the  Relief 
Commission  and  to  the  relief  committees, 


that  no  seoond  instalment  would  be  israed 
— with  certain  exceptions  in  the  vest  of 
Ireland — until  the  rates  were  in  the  course 
of  collection. 

Mb.  AOLIONBT  said,  that  though  this 
was  a  subject  in  which  he  took  much  in- 
terest, he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
functions  of  Government;  but  he  did  wish 
to  see  a  little  more  pains  taken  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  of  the  case.     The  amount  of 
money  raised  for  Ireland,  whether  by  gift 
or  loan,  was  frightful ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  money  was  paid  away  was  more 
frightful  still.      He  did  not  believe  that 
even    Her    Majesty's    Government  were 
aware  of  what  was  going  on  in  that  coun- 
try; he  did  not  believe  that  by  reading  the 
official  documents  transmitted  to  them  thej 
ever  would  became  aware  of  it;  and  as  for 
the  other  Members  of  that  House,  they 
knew  less  than  nothing.    There  were  large 
blue  books  issued  which  few  people  at- 
tempted to  read,  and  the  few  who  did  at- 
tempt to  read  could  not  possibly  under- 
stand them.     As  a  member  of  a  Commit- 
tee at  present  sitting  up  stairs,  some  facts 
had  incidentally  come  to  his  knowledge 
which  showed  that  there  was  a  scene  of 
indescribable  confusion  at   present  going 
on  in  Ireland  between  the  Government  of- 
ficers,  the  relief  committees,  and  those 
who  were  getting  relief — the  GoTemment 
officers  issuing  one  set  of  instructions,  and 
the  relief  conunittees  issuing  instructions 
diametrically  opposite,  hundreds  of  labour- 
ers without  any  work,  applications  not  at- 
tended to,  and  people  starving.     If  Go- 
vernment would  institute  an  inquiry  to 
receive  viva  voce  evidence,  that  would  give 
them   a  more  complete  insight   into  the 
working  of  the  system  than  thej  could 
possibly  have  from  written  and  printed  re- 
ports.    Without  saying  who  was  right  and 
who  was  wrong,  or  how  the  matter  was  to 
be  remedied,  he  would  only  repeat,  that 
the  confusion  was  frightful,  the  expense 
appalling,  and  the  relief  inadequately  re- 
presented by  the  mass  of  money  which  was 
granted. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  assured  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Aglionby),  that  for  some  time 
past  the  attention  of  Government  had  been 
constantly  and  unremittingly  given  to  the 
subject  to  which  be  had  just  adverted.  For 
his  part,  he  had  never  attempted  to  con- 
ceal his  impression,  that  in  carrying  into 
effect  the  system  which  they  had  devised 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitution  in  Ireland, 
under  the  present  extraordinary  circum- 
stancesy  there  were  the  means  of  immense 
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abases.  The  House  was  his  witness  that 
he  had  never  attempted  to  conceal  this  im- 
pression. He  belieyed  that  abuses  were  the 
necessary  concomitant  of  these  extraordi- 
nary measures — ^measures  which  were  jus- 
tified by  imparalleled  circumstances.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  making  that  admis- 
sion, he  felt  bound  to  express  his  deep  con- 
viction that  but  for  those  measures  the  dis- 
tress and  misery  would  have  been  multiplied 
tenfold.  The  bounty  of  that  House — which 
he  had  seen  no  reason  to  regret — ^together 
with  the  bounty  of  the  country,  had  been 
the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  their 
fellow-creatures  in  Ireland,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  calamity  of  an  extraordinary 
nature,  the  extent  of  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  overrate.  With  respect  to  the  efforts 
made  to  check  the  abuses,  he  had  no  fears 
of  any  searching  inquiry  on  the  part  of  that 
House.  He  was  convinced  that  the  more 
the  matter  was  looked  into,  the  more  that 
House  and  the  public  would  be  satisfied 
that,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  un- 
dertaking— which  he  behoved  was  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world — con- 
sidering that,  at  one  time,  there  were  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  on  public  works 
no  fewer  than  730,000  persons  ;  consider- 
ing that  it  had  been  conducted  without 
disorder,  and  that  the  peace  of  Ireland  had 
been  preserved  all  the  time ;  considering 
all  those  things,  he  thought  that,  on  the 
whole,  they  would  be  satisfied  that  this 
gigantic  undertaking  had  been  carried  on 
as  successfully  and  with  as  little  distur- 
bance as  it  was  possible  to  conceive  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Undoubtedly 
it  was  at  last  found  impossible  to  persevere 
longer  in  that  system,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary, under  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  country,  to  resort  to  a  different  mode 
of  supporting  the  people.  A  system  of 
supplying  rations  of  food  was  again  adopted ; 
but  it  was  as  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  country  to  undertake  to  feed  so 
immense  a  mass  of  people  as  to  employ 
them.  Both  of  these  operations  were  alto- 
gether out  of  the  legitimate  course  of  the 
Government,  and  were  only  to  be  justified 
by  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  task 
imposed  on  the  Government  could  not  be 
undertaken  without  giving  rise  to  great 
abuse  and  evil;  but  the  statement  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  prove  that  the  ex- 
pectation held  out  to  the  House,  that  the 
system  introduced  would  be  free  from  many 
of  the  evils  which  accompanied  the  system 
of  public  works,  had  not  been  disappointed. 


Nothing  could  exceed  the  zeal  and  devoted 
manner  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Works  had  performed  the  extraordinary 
task  imposed  upon  them;  they  had  intro- 
duced as  much  as  was  possible  of  regularity 
and  order,  and  their  efforts  had  success- 
fully checked  the  abuses  which  took  place 
under  the  former  system.  He  never  had 
denied  that  he  thought  in  very  many  cases 
the  Government  had  not  received  that  local 
support  from  the  gentry  of  Ireland  which 
they  had  a  right  to  expect ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  would  never  agree  to  those 
sweeping  accusations  which  they  sometimes 
heard  against  the  Irish  gentry,  or  that 
their  conduct  was  universally  to  be  repro- 
bated. He  thought  that  the  House  would 
be  in  error  unless  they  believed  that  many 
great  pecuniary  sacrifices  had  been  made 
by  the  gentry  of  Ireland.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  return  of  voluntary  subscriptions 
made  in  Ireland  for  one  particular  purpose 
since  March,  1846,  and  he  found  that  from 
the  25th  of  March  to  the  8th  of  August 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  to  the  relief 
committees  amounted  to  100,0002.;  and 
from  September  to  the  22nd  of  May,  1847, 
to  200,000;.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Cockermouth,  he  was  aware,  was  chair- 
man of  a  Committee,  the  duty  of  which 
naturally  led  to  an  inquiry  into  the  working 
of  this  Act  in  the  county  of  Glare.  He 
had  ventured,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  say 
that  that  county  was  a  part  of  Ireland 
where  the  Act  had  been  worst  carried  into 
effect,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  that 
county  was  a  fiair  specimen  of  Ireland  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  explained  that  he  had 
expressed  no  opinion  as  to  where  the  blame 
rested,  neither  had  he  made  any  "  sweep- 
ing charges. "  All  that  he  had  stated  was, 
that  hon.  Members  should  be  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  working  of  the  system 
than  they  were;  and  the  scenes  of  confu- 
sion took  place  which  they  could  not  im- 
agine. 

Mr.  roebuck  had  on  many  occasions 
spoken  of  the  Irish  landlords  as  a  class, 
and  said  they  had  not  fulfilled  the  duties 
which  devolved  upon  them  as  the  persons 
possessed  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  ; 
and  he  thought  the  statements  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  go  far 
to  justify  the  expressions  he  had  made  use 
of  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session. 
He  then  said  that  Government  was  travel- 
ling out  of  its  legitimate  functions  in  at-* 
tempting  to  feed  a  whole  nation.  Finding 
employment  for  the  whole  nation  was  the 
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first  experiment,  and  that  failed;  and  tben 
eame  that  of  feeding  them,  and  from  all 
he  could  hear  and  see  that  was  about  to 
fail  also.  There  was,  however,  one  obser- 
vation that  he  wished  to  make.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen did  not  consider  the  way  in  which 
this  interference  of  Government — ^in  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
said  they  were  justified,  but  in  which  he 
could  show  they  were  not  Justified — ^with 
the  people  of  Ireland,  reacted  on  the  people 
of  this  country.  Government  undertook  to 
feed  the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  they  fed 
them  on  better  and  more  expensive  food 
than  they  were  used  to.  This,  perhaps, 
could  not  be  avoided;  it  was  the  natural 
result  of  eleemosynary  aid.  The  Govern- 
ment were  unwittingly  less  economical 
than  the  people  would  have  been  them- 
selves. If  the  people  had  had  the  same 
quantity  of  com,  they  would  have  employed 
a  fourth  of  it  only  for  food,  and  the  super- 
fluous three-fourths  would  have  been  added 
to  the  wealth  of  the  country.  He  believed 
Government  had  been  anxious  to  perform 
its  duty,  and  that  the  persons  under  them 
had  also  been  equally  anxious;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  say  that  the  morality — ^the 
immorality  rather — of  the  Irish  Gentlemen 
had  met  them  on  all  occasions.  There 
had  been  neither  day  nor  hour  in  which 
the  Government  had  not  been  crossed  and 
thwarted  by  interested  parties,  anxious  to 
turn  to  their  individual  benefit  the  aid  of 
England,  and  eagerly  grasping  at  all  elee- 
mosynary assistance.  This  state  of  things 
was  inherent  in  the  mischievous  attempt 
made  by  Government  to  feed  the  whole. 
This  scheme  had  also  fostered  the  not 
over  industrious  habits  of  tbe  Irish  people, 
weakened  the  morality  of  their  character, 
and  had  broken  down  or  endangered  the 
stability  of  the  whole  commercial  arrange- 
ments of  this  country.  A  more  dangerous 
course  was  never  taken  by  any  Govern- 
ment— a  more  dreadful  risk  was  never  run 
by  any  people.  And  he  would  besides  as- 
sert and  maintain  that  the  Government 
was  not  justified  in  what  they  had  done  by 
the  occasion.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  a  general  expression 
of  distrust  of  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  pursued. 

Sir  J.  GRAHAM  was  anxious  to  ex- 
plain the  motives  which  had  induced  him 
to  put  the  question  he  had  addressed  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  very  far  indeed 
from  seeking  to  impugn  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  this  great  and  dread- 


ful emergency ;  and  he  somewhat  diffsred 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bath,  when  he  said  that  the  attempt  to 
feed  the  people  of  Ireland  was  mischievous; 
that  it  was  a  signal  failure ;  and  that  it 
was  not  justified  by  the  extreme  necessity 
of  the  present  moment.     But  he  must  say, 
that,   considering    the    effect  which  this 
unexampled  effort  had  produced  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  richest  country  in  the  world, 
now  when  this  Session  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  he  thought  it  right  that  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  we  should  carefully  re- 
view our  position ;  and  he  must  say,  that 
he  could  not  consider  the  statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  very  cheer- 
ing one.     On  the  contrary,  he  thought  the 
expenditure  that  would  be  still  necessary 
under  this  Bill  a  most  alarming  feature  in 
our  condition.     Two  million   rations,  at 
2^d.  each,  involved  an  expenditure  at  tho 
rate  of  somewhere  about  6(X),0(K){.  a  month, 
or  7,500,000{.  a  year.     This  was  in  addi- 
tion to  an  expenditure  of  7,400,000?.  on 
public  works,  which  were  not  yet  brought 
to  a  close;  for  in  addition  to  600,0001. 
which  would  be  required  for  alterations, 
there  was  still  going  on  an  expenditure  of 
300,000?.  for  public  works.     It  was  im- 
portant that  the  position  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords should  be  clearly  understood.     The 
whole  of  the  expenditure  for  rations  most 
be  repaid  by  the  landowners  and  owners  of 
property  in   Ireland,  as  he  held,  imme- 
diately.     The    7,500,000?.    a    year,    or 
600,000?.  a  month,  was,  by  engagement 
under  Act  of  Parliament  with  the  people 
of  this  country,  to  be  repaid  by  the  pro- 
perty of  Ireland.     The  repayment  of  ad- 
vances for  public  works  was  to  be  a  post- 
poned paymeht,  since  by  the  Act  it  was 
not  to  be  repaid  for  ten  years,  and  that  by 
instalments;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
understood  that  under  the  Relief  Act  the 
amount  of  600,000?.  a  month,  as  now  ex- 
pended, should  be  repaid  forthwith.      It 
was  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding on  that  point.     The  expen- 
diture was  a  large  one;   and,  until   the 
harvest  should  be  cleared,  it  must  go  on 
about  the  rate  he  had  mentioned.     As 
rates  would  have  to  be  levied  in  Ireland, 
he  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  a 
system   of   immediate  commencement   of 
levy,  even  if  not  to  the  full  amount ;  yet, 
at  all  events,  where  relief  took  place,  that 
a  levy  should  be  made  to  defray  the  ex- 
penditure.    The  question  he  had  put  was 
simply  relevant  to  this  point.     He  did  not 
blame  the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
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much  leJS  did  he  diBsent  from  those  enact- 
ments to  which  he  had  given  a  reluctant 
hut  unlimited  assent ;  on  the  other  hand, 
he  thought  the  Relief  Act  must  he  carried 
into  execution  immediately,  and  a  levy  of 
rates  made  without  delay. 

Mb.  roebuck  wished  to  put  a  ques- 
tion he  had  forgotten  to  put,  of  which  he 
was  reminded  hy  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  In  Ireland  there 
Was  a  Poor  Law,  with  poor  rates,  and  they 
had  seen  gentlemen  and  men  of  property 
openly  resisting  the  payment  of  them;  that 
had  heen  proved  over  and  over  again  to 
the  satisfaction,  he  was  sure,  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  What  he  ventured  to  ask 
of  the  nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ministration was,  if  Government  had  form- 
ed any  determination  with  respect  to  this 
class  of  defaulters,  and  had  really  brought 
their  courage  to  the  point  of  compelling 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  carry  into 
execution  the  law  against  those  parties 
who  thus  openly  and  unhlushingly  resisted 
a  charitable  law,  imposing  on  them  the 
necessity  of  paying  their  quota  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  f  He  need  not  recall  to 
the  recollection  of  the  noble  Lord  that 
there  was  case  after  'case  of  the  kind  he 
had  mentioned. 

LoBO  J.  RUSSELL:  I  believe,  that 
with  respect  to  those  cases — ^I  do  not 
think  there  was  case  after  case,  though 
there  was  more  than  one — where  the  lUtes 
could  not  be  collected,  orders  hate  been 
given  that  the  boards  of  guardians  which 
did  not  order  the  collection  of  rates  should 
be  dissolved,  and  new  boards  embodied, 
which  should  immediately  proceed  to  the 
collection  of  rates.  Perhaps,  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  stated  his  views 
of  the  subject,  I  may  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion he  has  again  raised — whether  or  not 
the  system  we  have  been  pursuing  was,  as 
he  says,  entirely  mischievous.  He  thinks 
the  relief  we  have  given  has  completely 
failed,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  entirely 
neglected  or  renounced  any  attempt  either 
to  employ  or  to  feed  the  Y>cople  of  Ireland 
in  this  emergency.  I  do  beg  the  House 
to  consider — the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, the  Member  for  Dprchester,  seems 
to  have  it  fully  present  to  his  mind — what 
a  very  extraordinary  case  this  was.  It 
does  not  resemble  any  case  that  has  ever 
happened  in  England  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  harvest ;  it  does  not  resemble  any  of 
those  cases  which  we  hear  have  given  rise 
to  riots  and  tumults  in  various  parts  of  the 
Coatinentt  where  the  supply  of  food  has 


been  less  than  that  which  is  usually  ob- 
tained, and  the  price  of  grain  has  been 
very  considerably  raised.    The  case  of  Ire- 
land bears  no  resemblance  to  any  of  these; 
it  was  a  case  very  considerably  aggravated 
beyond  all  such  oases.     It  was  the  case  of 
a  people,  several  miUions  of  whom— say 
three,  four,  or  five  millions — ^were  depen- 
dent, not  on  any  regular  wages,  not  on  the 
purchase  of  food,  but  on  the  growth  of  the 
potato,  which  they  themselves  cultivated, 
and  which  in  this  year  failed  to  an  extent, 
we  may  say,  of  four-fifths  or  five-sixths,  in 
some  places  more,  of  the  entire  amount. 
The  state  of  society  was  one  which  did  not 
afford  any  easy  or  prompt  remedy  for  such 
an  extraordinary  calamity.   Society  in  Ire- 
land, I  need  not  say,  has  within  it  various 
elements  of  discord;  it  has  within  it,  I  am 
sorry  to  remark,  very  few  elements  of  har- 
mony.    It  is  not  a  granite  rock  with  which 
you  have  to  deal,  it  is  a  loose  sandstone 
which  forms  the  composition  of  society  in 
Ireland.     The  gentry  and  landowners  have 
but  little  hold — I  will  not  say  whether  it 
is  their  fault  or  not — they  have  but  little 
hold  generally  on  the  attachment  of  the 
people.     The  ministers  of  religion,  again, 
who  have  the  greatest  command  over  the 
affections  and  opinions  of  their  flocks,  have 
but  little  connexion  with,  and  little  re- 
spect for,   the  proprietors   of   the  land. 
The  differences  of  religion,  the  differences 
of  politics,   are   constantly  setting  class 
against  class,  and  man  against  man.     The 
people  have  been   accustomed  for  many 
years — at  first,  I  think,  rightly  accustom- 
ed, because  it  was  necessary;   of  latter 
years,  perhaps,  unnecessarily  accustomed 
— to  great  political  agitation,  rather  to 
attendance  on  public  meetings  and  heariog 
exciting  speeches,  than  to  take  any  practi- 
cal measures  for  their  own  relief.     It  was 
upon  such  a  people,  and  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  things,  that  this  extraordinary  ca- 
lamity fell.     It  might  have  been  expected, 
as  it  was  found,  that  instead  of  all  the 
landowners,  farmers,  and  labourers  assem- 
bling together  and  devising  means  whereby 
they  might  meet  that  great  calamity,  there 
appeared  great  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 
landowners,  very  little  concern  on  the  part 
of  tiie  tenants,  and  amongst  the  unfortu- 
nate people  themselves  who  were  struck 
by  this  calamity,  a  resignation  which,  in 
one  sense,  was  very  greatly  commendable 
— a  patient  submission,  which  was  much  to 
be  admired — ^but  at  the  same  time,  a  want 
of  effort  and  exertion,  which  greatly  aggra- 
vated that  calamity  under  which  they  were 
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Buffering.  I  ask  the  House  whether  this 
is  a  state  of  things  in  which  ordinary  re- 
medies could  he  applied  ?  I  ask  them  whe- 
ther it  is  a  state  of  circumstances  in  which 
usual  rules  could  he  adopted  hj  a  Goyem- 
ment?  If  the  answer  of  the  House  had 
heen — "  Let  these  people  exert  themselves ; 
let  those  who  have  heen  united  to  us  now 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  find  their  own 
way  out  of  these  difficulties,  and  hear  the 
calamity  as  they  may  " — ^if  such  had  heen 
the  answer  of  the  House,  I  must  say,  that 
I  helieye  that  in  such  a  state  of  society,  if 
left  alone,  you  would  have  had  irreparable 
confusion — ^you  would  have  had  immense 
numbers  of  deaths,  greatly  beyond  any  mor- 
tality that  has  occurred,  and  such  a  state 
of  anger,  discord,  and  animosity  of  class 
against  class,  and  of  all  classes  against  the 
Imperial  Goyernment  of  this  country,  that 
it  would  haye  been — I  will  not  say  impos- 
sible, but — almost  impossible  to  bring  so- 
ciety in  that  country  into  such  a  condition 
as  to  be  recomposed  until  after  a  yery  long 
period  had  elapsed.  Now,  when  I  say, 
that  such  would  haye  been  the  state  of 
society  in  Ireland,  if  the  Irish  had  been 
left  alone,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
measures  proposed  and  carried  into  opera- 
tion by  the  Goyernment,  were  such  as  the 
utmost  wisdom  could  haye  deyised,  or  such 
as  were  best  calculated  to  relieye  the 
emergency  which  arose ;  but  I  do  say  that 
they  were  in  some  degree  calculated  to 
meet  that  emergency.  For  instance,  the 
system  of  public  works  greatly  resembled 
the  mode  of  relief  adopted  in  this  country 
in  times  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  when 
applied  as  a  test  of  destitution.  In  Ire- 
land, howeyer,  it  has  not  proved  a  test  of 
destitution.  It  has  been  found  that  a  sys- 
tem which  answers  extremely  well  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  a  prolific  source  of  abuse  in 
Ireland.  Parliament  has  tried,  since  the 
beginning  of  this  Session,  a  different  sys- 
tem, which  seems  to  promise  better  results, 
as  those  who  appear  to  be  in  distress  do 
not  come  so  readily  to  receive  rations,  as 
to  receive  money,  and  therefore  the  receipt 
of  rations  seems  to  be  a  more  adequate  test 
of  destitution  than  any  which  we  have  tried 
before.  At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
have  no  weight.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Irish  people  are  naturally  averse  to  labour, 
but  believing  that  the  people  are  averse, 
from  their  circumstances,  to  labour,  I  con- 
si(fer  that  that  indisposition  to  labour  has 
been  encouraged  by  what  has  occurred. 


I  wiU  admit,  also,  that  with  regard  to 
many  of  the  gentry,  they  are  encouraged 
rather  to  promote  those  whom  they  wish  to 
protect  and  favour,  instead  of  distributing 
that  relief  they  are  empowered  to  give  ac- 
cording to  the  most  impartial  arrangements. 
I  quite  admit  that  those  abuses  have  sprung 
up,  and  I  will  admit  fiirther,  thej  were 
abuses  which  a  Government  was  bound  to 
foresee,  and  which  we  could  not  well  have 
avoided  foreseeing  in  adopting  any  scheme 
of  that  kind.  What,  however,  I  say  is, 
that  even  these  abuses,  great  as  they  have 
been,  calamitous  in  their  effects  as  they 
may  have  been,  are  much  less  than  the 
sufferings,  evUs,  and  confusion — ^than  that 
demoralised  state  of  the  whole  country — 
which  we  would  have  had  to  apprehend  if 
we  had  not  adopted  these  measures.  More 
than  this :  after  these  measures  shall  have 
run  their  course,  in  future  years  there  will 
be  nothing  which  shall  prevent  Ireland 
being  in  a  better  state  than  she  has  ever 
before  been  at  any  former  period.  I  con- 
sider myself,  that  if  the  people  do  not  again 
place  their  reliance  on  the  potato — if  tiiey 
do  not  remain  in  that  low  state  of  society 
which  the  exclusive  use  of  potato  food  has 
produced,  connected  t  with  other  peculiari- 
ties in  the  condition  of  Ireland — if  that  is 
the  case-— if  the  Poor  Law  acts,  as  I  helieye 
it  will  act,  beneficially,  in  connecting  va- 
rious classes  in  that  country  in  one  com- 
mon duty — then  I  do  believe  that  meeting 
a  great  calamity  with  imperfect  ranedies, 
and  remedies  which  have  been  liable  to 
many  abuses,  will  yet  have  produced  a 
good  effect  in  that  frightful  state  into  which 
we  have  fallen,  and  will  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  future  condition  of  greater  comfort 
and  greater  prosperity  in  that  country.  I 
am  sorry  to  detain  the  House  with  these 
observations;  but  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  so  often  takes  the  opportunity 
of  passing  these  remarks,  and  as  it  might 
be  considered  and  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Government  admit  their  measures  to 
have  failed,  and  that  they  ought  to  have 
abstained — I  wish  to  assert,  that  I  am  of 
the  opinion  still  which  I  entertained  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Session,  that  it  was 
right  to  interfere;  that  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  would  have  been  possible  for  any 
other  Government — it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  us — ^without  any  experience  of 
such  a  calamity,  to  adopt  the  measures 
best  suited  to  that  calamity  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people  of  Ireland.  And  I 
think  it  was  wise  to  iucur  a  very  great  ex- 
penditure, even  at  the  expense  of  the  people 
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of  England — even  tbough  we  have  exposed 
them  to  Yory  considerable  snfferings,  and 
to  an  enhancement  of  the  prices  of  their 
food — rather  than  to  have  let  Ireland  fall 
into  that  state  which,  for  my  part,  I  cannot 
contemplate  without  the  greatest  horror, 
and  which  I  should  ever  regret  having  oc- 
casioned. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite has  asked  what  check  we  have  as 
to  the  future  operation  of  the  system?  We 
have  not,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament, 
as  ho  supi^oses,  a  check  restraining  any  fur- 
ther sums  from  being  issued  without  the  levy- 
ing of  rates;  but  we  have  a  certain  discretion 
given  to  us,  which  discretion  we  shall  exer- 
cise according  to  the  bestof  our  judgment. 
Where  we  find  that,  although  the  rates  are 
small,  and  ordered  to  be  levied,  yet  that* 
they  are  not  levied,  and  that  the  absence  of 
levying  proceeds  not  from  the  entire  want 
of  means,  but  a  wish  to  avoid  the  payment, 
we  have  a  discretion,  which  in  such  cases  I 
think  we  are  bound  to  exercise,  in  not 
making  any  further  advances  till  satisfied 
that  the  rates  have  been  collected  from 
those  whose  circumstances  admit  of  their 
paying  them.  In  such  cases  the  board  of 
guardians,  if  they  refuse  to  collect,  may  be 
dissolved,  and  a  new  board  appointed,  which 
shall  be  ordered  to  obtain  such  sums  as  may 
be  required.  I  quite  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  that  it  would  be 
right  to  use  that  power;  and  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  bo  satisfied  that  there  is  money 
in  the  Exchequer  to  be  applied  to  Ireland, 
without  considering  what  is  the  ability  of 
the  ratepayers  in  that  country  to  meet  the 
expenses  which  may  be  incurred.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  myself  that,  proceeding 
from  a  system  of  works  which  were  en- 
tirely gratuitous,  to  that  system  which  con- 
sists very  greatly  of  advances,  but  partly 
of  rates,  we  are  accustoming  the  ratepayers 
to  consider  what  the  charge  will  be  to  them; 
and  we  are  inducing  them  to  look  narrowly 
into  the  revision  of  the  lists  of  distressed 
people.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has  given 
some  instances  in  which  that  has  taken 
place.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  more 
letters  from  different  parties,  in  which  they 
state,  that  in  this  revision  the  ratepayers 
had  been  beneficially  occupied;  and  I  think, 
in  proportion  as  the  assistance  from  the 
Exchequer  is  withdrawn,  and  relief  comes 
more  entirely  from  themselves,  in  that 
proportion  will  the  country  be  benefited, 
and  those  who  are  relieved  be  really  desti- 
tute, instead  of  those  who  by  some  favour 
of  a  member  of  a  relief  committee  have 
got  phioes  on  the  relief  lists.    I  should 


therefore  say,  that  while  giving  great  as- 
sistance, great,  large,  and  generous  assist- 
ance, as  I  think  this  country  has  given, 
both  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  by  sponta- 
neous acts  of  individuals,  in  order  to  meet 
the  calamity  of  the  present  year,  we  should 
at  the  same  time  take  care  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  system  by  which  hereafter  such 
relief  shall  be  afforded  by  those  who  hold 
the  property  of  Ireland.  My  own  belief  is, 
that  the  produce  of  Ireland,  the  rents  of 
the  proprietors,  and  the  profits  of  the  far- 
mers, are  such  as  to  enable  them  to  sup- 
port, not  only  the  labouring  classes,  but 
likewise  those  destitute  classes  for  whom 
hitherto  they  have  not  provided  labour. 
My  opinion  is,  that  this  New  Poor  Law 
will  induce  those  classes  to  employ  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour,  so  that  those 
few  who  are  left  to  be  supported  by  the 
poor  rates  will  be  in  reality  destitute; 
and  in  this  manner,  the  future  improve- 
ment of  Ireland  may  be  discerned  through 
the  gloom  and  darkness  of  the  present  mo- 
ment. I  hope  the  House  will  consent  to 
grant  these  sums.  I  do  not  ask  the 
House  to  grant  them  in  any  absolute  con- 
fidence that  the  money  will  be  applied  with- 
out any  abuse,  and  that  the  revision  of  the 
lists  shall  be  so  perfect  that  there  will  not 
take  place  any  of  the  former  misappropria- 
tions. All  I  can  say  is,  the  best  exertions 
of  all  the  officers  of  the  Government,  of 
those  intelligent  men  at  the  head  of  those 
departments  in  Ireland  as  well  as  those 
serving  under  them,  will  be  given  to  the 
correction  of  all  such  abuses;  and  in  coping 
with  so  great  and  unprecedented  a  cala- 
mity, we  ask  excuses  for  the  errors  we  have 
committed,  and  support  in  the  efforts  we 
will  continue  to  make. 

Sir  D.  NORREYS  would  like  to  know 
how  far  the  Government  would  undertake 
to  complete  the  public  works  in  Ireland,  or 
whether  they  intended  to  introduce  any 
measure  to  compel  the  completion  of  those 
works  ?  He  firmly  believed  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  the  best  intentions  towards 
Ireland;  but  they  had  erred  from  the  very 
commencement.  It  was  urged  upon  them 
over  and  over  to  confine  their  efforts  to 
smaller  districts,  where  abuses  could  not 
exist  without  instant  detection.  Instead, 
however,  of  listening  to  those  suggestions, 
they  made  the  districts  twenty,  thirty,  and 
forty  miles  in  circuit ;  and  the  result  was, 
of  course,  extravagance  and  abuse.  He 
believed  the  future  prospects  of  Ireland 
were  of  the  most  deplorable  kind.  Ho 
saw  no  means  of  getting  out  of  the  difil- 
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culties  which  encompassed  it.  It  was  said, 
'*  employ  the  people;*'  hut,  in  the  name  of 
God,  how  were  they  to  employ  the  people  ? 
What  means  had  they  f  What  capital 
could  a  country  taxed  to  so  enormous  an 
extent  devote  to  the  purposes  of  employ- 
ment? The  position  of  Ireland  required 
the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment; and,  in  his  mind,  measures 
ought  at  once  to  he  adopted  to  make  Irish 
property  availahle  in  every  possible  way. 
They  must  lend  mouey  to  Ireland,  and 
spend  money  on  her,  and  thus  develop  her 
resources,  or  a  party  woiild  rise  different 
to  any  other  yet  known  in  Irish  history, 
who  would  compel  these  concessions.  They 
must  pursue  a  liberal  course  towards  Ire- 
land ;  and  they  must,  without  unnecessary 
loss  of  time,  devise  other  means  to  enable 
the  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  to  im- 
prove their  estates,  and  release  them  from 
incumbrance.  He  wished  to  impress  upon 
the  House  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state 
when  small  measures  were  useless  to  her. 
The  present  Government  commenced  the 
Session  promising  many  flattering  mea- 
sures calculated  to  benefit  the  country. 
One  of  those  was  to  be  a  comprehensive 
measure  for  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands; 
but  what  had  become  of  it  now  ?  Then, 
there  was  a  railway  measure;  but  even 
the  small  concession  lately  promised  had 
not  yot  been  finally  conceded.  He  begged 
of  the  Government  to  give  some  compre- 
hensive measures  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  roebuck  denied  that  the  course 
of  legislation  adopted  this  Session  towards 
Ireland  could  be  styled  petty  or  peddling. 
Was  the  voting  of  eight  millions  of  money 
a  petty  measure  ? 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

House  resumed,  and  adjourned  at  a  quar- 
ter to  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 

Tuesday,  June  1,  1847. 

MiNUTJiF.]  PuBUc  Bills.  l*CcmeisriesCUiun;  Copy- 
hold CoiDmiMknt  Puniihnient  of  VagraiitB  (Irelaikl)t 
Loan  SocietiM. 
1*  Townt  ImprOTcmeDt  CUhmm  ;  BankntpCoy  Lmw  Amend- 
ment. 
S»  and  paned:— Paetorie*!  Tfareatmlng  Letten)  Naval 
Servloe  of  Boya. 

PsTiTioNB  Prbskntko.  From  the  Rcr.  John  Hawkos- 
worth,  M.A.  of  St.  LeonardlWoore  District,  complaining 
of  certain  Grieranees  tuthted  by  him  and  hit  ParUhlonen 
in  relatton  to  a  Female  BtticAt  Soctoty  aitablUhed  by 
him;  and  for  Relief. 

NAVAL  PRISONS  BILL. 
House  in  Committee. 
■    The  Earl  of  HARDWICKB  said,  that 


though  not  an  opponent  <tf  the  BiD,  he 
only  a  weak  supporter,  and  he  was  there- 
fore exceedingly  desirous  of  modifying  its 
principle;  for  he  beliered  that  the  punish- 
ment against  which  it  was  directed  was 
not  unpopular  in  the  profession.  The  men 
in  the  Navy,  when  they  committed  a  fault, 
expected  corporal  punishment;  they  looked 
for  it,  as  they  said,  as  their  due,  and  did 
not  complain  when  it  was  inflicted.  But 
this  BUI  imposed  a  punishment  which  was, 
of  all  things,  most  detested  by  them;  for 
they  would  barter  their  liberty  for  no  ad- 
vantage whatever.  He  said  he  did  give 
the  Bill  his  support,  although  the  measure 
was  of  a  very  doubtful  character;  for  the 
moment  the  vessel  went  out  to  sea,  the 
'lash  was  resumed;  and  this  Bill  served 
rather  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  under  the 
eye  of  the  press.  He  meant  to  propose  an 
Amendment  on  Ihe  first  clause  to  the  ef- 
fect of  retaining  the  entire  conttol  in  the 
sole  hand  of  the  captain. 

The  Earl  of  AUCKLAND  said,  that 
no  very  extensive  change  was  intended  by 
this  Bill;  but  that  it  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  diminution  of  corporal  punish- 
ment. With  regard  to  the  latter,  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  at  the  Adndralty  that 
while  corporal  punishment  was  in  B<Hne 
oases  necessary,  it  should  be  as  limited  as 
possible.  The  proportion  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment now  was  not  half  what  it  had  been 
ten  years  ago;  and  only  one-tenth  aa  com- 
pared with  the  punishment  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  With  regard  to  the  Amend- 
ments of  which  notice  had  been  given,  no 
objection  would  be  made  to  the  bulk  of 
them;  there  was  but  one  which  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose. 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
he  thought  the  Bill  very  deficient  in  clear- 
ness; it  gave  the  officer  who  preferred  im- 
prisonment to  corporal  punishment  the 
right  of  postponing  that  punishment,  oTen 
if  his  ship  was  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  no  admiral  was  at  hand  to  refer 
to,  though  the  delay  might  occasion  the 
loss  of  the  vessel.  Prompt  punishment 
was  in  such  cases  most  frequently  the  best 
possible  mode  of  punishment,  and  of^n  the 
only  means  of  maintaining  that  discipline 
without  which  no  ship  would  be  safe  for 
four-and-twenty  hours.  His  principal  ob- 
jection was,  that  the  Bill  did  not  contjun 
the  whole  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  pun- 
ishment. An  order  of  the  Admiralty  had 
the  effect  of  law,  and  there  was  such  an 
order  regulating  punishments  in  port;  and 
the  Bill  before  them  regulated  the  infliction 
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of  ptmiBhtnentB  out  of  port.  The  whole 
ougbt  to  be  included  iu  the  Act,  bo  that 
the  whole  matter  might  he  placed  on  the 
same  footing. 

The  Earl  of  AUCKLAND  said,  that 
the  operation  of  the  one  was  yerj  local, 
and  the  other  verj  general,  and  he  was 
afraid  the  attempt  to  combine  them  would 
be  attended  with  disadrantage. 

Earl  GRET  said,  that  the  Bill  placed 
a  discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
officers;  and  he  begged  to  ask  the  House 
whether  the  likelihood  of  officers  abusing 
that  discretionary  power,  which  was  the 
only  point  in  the  objections  of  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Eart  of  Ellenboroush),  was  any 
good  reason  why  they  should  be  relieved 
&om  all  restrictions  in  relation  to  corporal 
punishment  ? 

The  Earl  of  ELLENBOROtlGH  re- 
plied, that  what  he  said  was,  that  the  law 
should  be  made  distinct  and  clear,  which 
was  not  the  case  at  present. 

Aft^r  some  farther  discussion,  certain 
Amendments  were  reserved  until  the  re- 
port should  be  brought  up,  and  the  Bill 
passed  through  Committee. 

House  adjourned. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Titesday,  June  1, 1847. 

Mjirirrit.]  Pubuc  Dilm^— P  WanHck  Coimty  Priaoa. 

PrriTiONS  Pubsbntkd.  By  Mr.  F.  Scott,  from  wveral 
pUnn,  V^nrt  Uw  Alfeniagv  <8eotiaiid)  Bill.— By  Mr. 
ClM^pliD,  Aon  Saliitary,  for  R^guladng  the  QualiiMtkMi 
of  ChanbU  and  DruggUri. — By  Yisooiuit  Ebrington, 
from  Memben  of  the  Chamban  of  Cbmmeroe  of  the 
Port  of  Plymouth,  agalmt  the  RqMd  of  the  NuTtgatloD 
Laws. — By  Mr.  P.  Seott*  from  aereial  f^atm,  agalait  the 
Registering  Births.  Ae.  (Scotland),  and  Marriage  (Soot- 
land)  Bins. 

HONG-KONG. 

Dr.  BOWRING  inquired  whether  an 
ordinance  issued  by  the  Governor  of  Hong- 
Kong,  dated  the  11th  of  March  last,  ap- 
propriating 4,600^  of  the  revenue  of  that 
colony  to  tbe  building  of  an  Anglican 
church,  for  the  exclusive  service  of  the 
members  of  the  Establishment,  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment? And  also,  whether  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  same  date,  which  repealed  the 
ordinance  of  1844,  by  which  British  sub- 
jects had  certain  rights  of  appeal  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  against  con- 
sular decisions,  had  been  approved  by  the 
Home  Colonial  Government  ? 

Mr.  ha  WES  begged  to  state,  in  re- 
ference to  the  £rst  ordinance  inquired 
about,  that  in  1843^  when  Lor4  Stanley 


was  Secretary  of  State,  Sur  H.  Potttnger 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Govcrn*- 
ment  the  necessity  of  buildiug  a  church 
for  the  colony  of  Hong-Kong,  and  inquired 
whether  any  contribution  would  be  made 
from  colonial  sources.  The  reply  was, 
that  if  one-third  were  raised  by  private 
subscriptions,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
woiild  be  contributed  from  the  colonial  re- 
venue, and  one-third  was  subscribed  ac- 
cordingly. Estimates  and  plans  were  ob- 
tained, and  an  ordinance  was  passed  carry- 
ing the  proposal  into  effect;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  it  became  the  duty  of 
the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department  to 
sanction  that  ordinance,  as  it  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  pledge  given  under  which 
the  money  was  subscribed.  With  regard 
to  the  second  ordinance,  he  was  not  able  to 
give  any  information  at  present,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  not  received  the  ordinance,  and 
knew  nothing  about  it. 

TAXING  COSTS—RAaWAYS  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  GOULBURN  had  a  question  to  ask 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1844,  a  regulation  took 
place  in  the  courts  of  law  in  Dublin  which 
very  considerably  reduced  the  expenditure 
of  those  courts,  and  settled  that  there 
should  be  only  one  Master  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench;  particular  duties  were  as- 
signed to  him,  and  the  taxation  of  costs 
was  transferred  to  another  officer  in  order 
that  he  might  attend  to  those  duties.  But 
by  the  Lands*  Clauses  Consolidation  Act, 
there  was  •  thrown  upon  the  Master,  in 
common  with  Masters  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
in  England,  the  duty  of  investigating  all 
questions  of  costs  arising  out  of  certain 
transactions  with  railway  companies;  and 
^he  effect  had  been  that,  tbere  being  only 
one  Master  in  Ireland,  while  there  were 
five  in  England,  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
this  class  of  business,  and  incapacitated 
from  discharging  his  other  duties.  Was 
it  intended  to  correct  this  error  by  bring- 
ing in  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  MONAHAN  stated,  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Bill  passed  in  1845  might 
perhaps  have  been  introduced  by  oversi^t. 
The  framer  might  not  have  been  aware 
that  the  officer  named  therein  was  not  the 
proper  officer  for  the  taxation  of  costs. 
That  officer  had  stated  his  objection  to 
having  functions  imposed  upon  him  which 
did  not  fall  to  his  particular  office,  and 
urged  that  it  was  only  right  that  he  should 
receive  remuneration.  The  officer  to  whom 
it  had  been  proposed  that  the  duty  should 
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bo  transferred,  also  thought  he  should  re- 
ceive compensation,  because  the  duty  was 
a  new  one.  So  far  as  he  was  personally 
concerned,  he  had  not  the  means  of  satis- 
fying himself  that  it  was  a  case  in  which 
compensation  ought  to  be  made  to  either 
of  those  officers;  and  even  if  he  were  sa- 
tisfied that  the  case  was  one  for  compen- 
sation, ho  had  not  the  means  of  satisfying 
himself  as  to  the  amount  which  ought  to 
be  awarded.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  did  not  feel  that  at  this  advanced  period 
of  the  Session  he  was  called  upon  to  state 
what  precise  course  he  might  take,  or  to 
pledge  himself  to  bring  forward  any  imme- 
diate measure  on  the  subject,  which,  how- 
ever, was  certainly  one  that  required  fur- 
ther consideration.  [Mr.  Goulburn  wished 
to  guard  against  the  supposition  that  he 
was  applying  for  compensation.]  The  dif- 
ficulty he  felt,  was  in  determining  whether 
it  was  a  case  for  compensation  to  either  of 
those  officers.  If  he  were  to  determine 
that  it  was  a  case  in  which  compensation 
should  be  given,  there  would  not  be  much 
difficulty,  perhaps,  in  ascertaining  on  which 
officer  the  duties  ought  to  devolve. 

Sir  R.  PEEL:  Having  some  experience 
in  Irish  affairs,  I  would  advise  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  enter  on  the  inquiry  with 
the  presumption  against  giving  compensa- 
tion. In  the  statement  which  fell  from 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  last 
night,  relative  to  the  public  business,  he 
did  not  mention  the  Bill  in  regard  to  Irish 
railways.  Communications  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  me  urging  the  claims  of  other 
railways ;  and  the  parties  represent  that 
they  cannot  see  how,  in  faiiiicss,  they  can 
be  excluded.  I  discourage  all  pretensions 
to  advances ;  but  what  they  wish  to  know 
is,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  extend  the  grant  beyond  the 
amount  already  given  ? 

Loud  J.  RUSSELL  :  A  report  was  pre- 
sented the  other  day  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Walker,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for 
delivery.  When  laid  before  the  House  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  mean  to  extend  the  vote  be- 
yond the  amount  already  proposed.  I  did 
receive  some  intimation  that  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  intended  to  bring  forward  the 
cases  of  certain  other  railways,  and  press 
them  upon  our  attention  for  the  extension 
of  the  grant ;  but  I  must  say  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it. 

Sir  R.  peel  :  Having  given  a  civil 
answer  to  the  parties,  I  declined  to  inter- 


fere; and  there  is  no  other  foundation  for 
what  it  is  said  I  intended  to  do  than  that 
I  declined  to  do  it. 

SIR  BARDLET  WILMOT— ORDER  OF 
PRECEDENCE. 

Mr.  SPOONER  trusted  that  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  a  notice  of  Motion  on  the 
paper  for  that  night  relative  to  colonisation, 
would  give  him  permission  to  bring,  in  the 
first  instance,  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  the  case  of  the  late  Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot.  Nothing  was  likely  to  fall  from 
him  likely  to  provoke  debate.  He  wished 
simply  to  state  the  charge  against  Sir 
Eardley  Wilmot,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  charge  had  been  refuted.  He  beliered 
that  refutation  would  be  admitted  and  con- 
firmed on  the  part  of  the  last  Government; 
and  he  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  would  not  feel  it  ne- 
cessary to  enter  into  any  discussion.  At 
the  present  moment,  under  the  melan- 
choly circumstances  which  had  occurred, 
and  amidst  the  deep  grief  to  which  they 
had  given  rise,  it  was  particularly  desira- 
ble that  the  refutation  of  such  charges  as 
had  been  made  should  be  forthwith  stated. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN,  though  most 
unwiUing  to  postpone  his  Motion,  could 
not  consistently  with  his  own  feelings  re- 
fuse his  assent  to  the  proposal  of  his  hon. 
Friend;  but  he  should  not  feel  himself 
justified  in  yielding  precedence  unless 
others  who  haid  also  Motions  on  the  Paper 
were  prepared  to  take  them  in  the  aame 
rotation,  as  if  no  precedence  had  been 
given  to  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  HUME,  as  next  in  rotation,  had 
to  say  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  accede 
to  the  request  which  had  been  made.  No 
speech  could  be  made  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man which  would  not  elicit  a  reply. 

Mo.  HA  WES  stated  that  the  subject 
would  occupy  but  a  very  few  minutes,  so 
far  as  regarded  any  explanation  he  had  to 
make. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  wished  to  ask 
a  question  as  to  a  point  of  form.  There 
were  several  notices  after  that  of  hia  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham.  Even 
if  precedence  were  given  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman by  himself  and  all  those  whose  Mo- 
tions intervened,  would  those  who  followed 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  order  of  the 
Motions  on  the  Paper  have  precedence  of 
those  who  had  yielded  their  precedence  in 
favour  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  ? 

Mr.  speaker  replied,  that  the  ge- 
neral understanding  of  the  House  seemed 
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to  be  in  faroiir  of  gf^iuff  precedence  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham ;  and  when 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  had  con- 
cluded, the  course  which  he  apprehended 
he  Bhonld  have  to  take  was  to  call  upon 
the  noble  Lord. 

Mb.  HUME  must  protest  against  inter- 
ference with  the  order  of  business  without 
reason  assigned.  The  present  was  the 
only  case  of  its  kind  which  he  believed  had 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  Parliament. 
Whatever  was  said  would  be  siud  under 
the  feeling  that  nothing  should  be  said 
which  might  be  considered  offensive. 

Sib  J.  GRAHAM  would  regret  any  de- 
parture from  the  established  rules  m  the 
House.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  felt 
there  was  almost  injustice  in  postponing  a 
statement  of  what  were  the  circumstances 
of  this  melancholy  case,  affecting  a  gentle- 
man who  had  long  sat  in  that  House.  The 
least  possible  delay  ought  to  be  interposed 
before  an  explanation  was  given.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  on  Thursday  next  a 
most  legitimate  opportunity  would  present 
itself,  in  connexion  with  tho  transportation 
question,  for  bringing  forward  the  sub- 
ject. 

Sib  G.  grey  knew  not  whether  he 
should  be  grateful  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  his  suggestion.  The  subject  of 
transportation  had  been  postponed  from 
time  to  time,  and  it  was  desirable  that  it 
should  be  kepi  quite  distinct  from  any  in- 
cidental questions.  He  had  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  would  acquiesce. 

Mb.  HUME  then  rose  and  said,  he  de- 
clined to  give  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  Spooner)  precedence  of  his 
Motion. 

LoBD  J.  RUSSELL  said,  he  should 
have  been  glad  if  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  would  have  aUowed  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birminghsi^  to  go  on.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  hon.  Member  insisted 
upon  claiming  his  privilege,  he  thought  it 
would  be  an  inconvenient  course  for  the 
House  to  overrule  him,  and  to  declare  by 
any  vote  or  majority  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  should  have  prece- 
dence. Therefore,  while  he  should  be 
happy  if  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hume) 
would  wave  his  privilege,  at  the  same 
time,  if  he  insisted  upon  it,  he  must  sup- 
port him. 

COLONISATION. 

The  Eabl  of  LINCOLN  then  rose  to 
bring  forward  the  following  Motion: — 
"  That  an  hunble  Addrew  be  presented  to  Her 


Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  take  into  Iler  moet 
gracious  coWderation  the  means  by  which  Colo- 
nisation may  be  made  subsidiary  to  other  mea- 
sures for  tho  improvement  of  the  social  condition 
of  Ireland ;  and  by  which,  consistently  with  full 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  themselves, 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  those  who  emigrate 
may  be  eflbctually  promotsd." 

He  said :  When  I  consider  the  importance 
of  the  subject  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
bring  before  the  House  this  day — ^when  I 
reflect  upon  the  extent  of  the  subject,  whe- 
ther in  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  involved,  or  the  difficulty  of  its 
details — ^not  less  when  I  bear  in  mind  the 
many  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  ably 
and  eloquently  discussed,  not  only  by  some 
who  are  now  no  longer  Members  of  this 
House,  but  by  some  who  are  present  to 
listen  to  the  observations  with  which  I 
must  preface  my  Motion;  I  do  feel  that  I 
stand  greatly  in  need  of  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  me 
at  once  to  put  forward  an  appeal,  that  no 
deficiency  on  my  part  may  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  Motion  itself,  but  that  it 
may  obtain,  as  I  think  it  deserves,  the  de- 
liberate attention  of  this  House  and  of  the 
Government.  I  trust,  however,  that  I 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  trespass  upon  the 
attention  of  the  House  at  any  very  con- 
siderable length;  for,  wide  as  is  the  circle 
within  which  this  subject  is  contained,  and 
comprehensive  and  intricate  as  are  its  de- 
tails both  in  its  domestic  and  colonial  bear- 
ings, still,  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which 
I  now  bring  the  subject  of  colonisation  be- 
fore the  House,  I  feel  that  it  is  only  re- 
quisite for  me  to  make  a  statement  of  some 
few  simple  facts,  and  put  forward  some  few 
plain  principles,  in  order  to  induce  the 
House  to  urge  upon  the  Government  — 
and,  I  hope,  to  induce  the  Government  to 
concede — the  Motion  with  which  I  shall 
conclude.  And  here,  before  I  enter  upon 
the  subject,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
assure  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  that  I  placed  the  notice  of  my  Mo- 
tion on  tho  books  with  no  reference  or  in- 
tention of  any  bearing  whatever  upon  party 
feelings  or  party  interests.  I  shall  en- 
deavour, moreover,  in  dealing  with  this 
subject,  so  to  advocate  my  Motion  as  to 
place  no  obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  either  side  of  the  House 
giving  it  their  support.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  say  nothing  in  the  course  of  the  observa- 
tions which  I  shall  address  to  them  which 
shall  prevent  that  unanimity  in  the  adop- 
tion of  my  Motion,  which,  in  the  absence  at 
present  of  any  intimation  of  an  opposite  in- 
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tention  on  the  part  of  the  Oorenimeiit,  I 
yet  hope  and  expect  to  see  accorded  to  it. 
A  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  Motion 
with  which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  con- 
clude will  prove,  I  think,  to  the  IIouBe, 
that  it  is  not  my  intention — and  in  case  of 
any  misunderstanding   on   the   suhject   I 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  assuring 
the  House  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose 
— ^to  bring  forward  any  new  plan  of  coloni- 
sation for  the  relief  of  Ireland ;  neither  is 
it  my  intention  to  advocate  upon  this  oc- 
casion the  merits  of  any  particular  plan 
out  of  the  many  which  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  have  been  propounded  to  this 
Ilouse  and  the  public;  but  my  simple  ob- 
ject is  to  endeavour  to  obtain  from  Grovem- 
ment  an  inquiry,  by  means  of  an  unpaid 
Cpnomission  of  able  and  competent  men 
whose  services  the  Government  may  feel 
themselves  at  liberty  to  command,  into  the 
means  by  which  colonisation  may  be  car- 
ried out  with  reference  to  the  immediate 
relief  of  Ireland,  and  as  bearing  on  its 
present  condition — an  inquiry  which,  in  my 
opinion,  must  be  made  to  embrace  three 
pomts  —  whether  colonisation  can  be  ren* 
dered  applicable  to  the  relief  and  benefit  of 
those  who  shall  remain  in  Ireland;  whether 
it  can  be  made  conducive  to  the  increased 
happiness  of  those  who  may  leave  the 
country;  and,  thirdly— HUid  this  is  not  the 
least  important  point — ^whether  it  can  be 
carried  out  consistently  with  the  interests 
and  feeUngs  of  the  colonies  themselves*    I 
do  not  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  House  that  I  refer  to  colonisation 
as  distinguished  from  emigration;  for  if  the 
three  objects  to  which  I  have  alluded  can- 
not be  obtained — ^if  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiry should  be  to  prove  that  any  one  of 
these  three  objects  cannot  be  accomplisbedt 
I,  for  one,  shall  not  in  future  advocate  any 
measure  of  this  kind;  for  I  certainly  would 
not  place  myself  under  the  imputation  of 
bringing  forward  any  measure  which  shall 
be  justly  characterized  as  **  shovelling  out 
paupers  * — ^a  term  which  should  be  most 
applicable  in  that  case — a  term  which  was 
introduced,  if  I  remember  rightly,  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Judge 
Advocate;  but  by  whomsoever  introduced, 
is,  I  believe,  an  apt  illustration  of  emi- 
gration   as   carried    out  without  system 
and  without  proper  management.  So  cruel 
do  I  consider  the  operation  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, that,  bad  as  is  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  at  this  moment,  under 
the  calamity  which  it  hai  pleased  Provi- 


dence to  inflict  on  them,  yet  sooner  tluui 
carry  out  any  system  which  could  be  justiy 
characterised  as  "  shovelling  out  paupers,  ' 
for  the  benefit  of  those  that  remain  in  the 
country,  I  would  think  it  far  more  humane 
and  justifiable — horrible  as  the  alternative 
is — if  indeed  it  were  the  only  alternative — 
to  leave  them  in  their  present  condition  to 
starve  and  perish.     Now,  in  asking  for  a 
bond  fide  inquiry,  with  a  view  to  action  at 
the  earliest  period  in  the  ensuing  Session 
of  Parliament,  and  abstiuning,  as  I  have 
said  I  am  about  to  do,  from  prejudicing 
the  inquiry  by  propounding  any  project  of 
my  own»  or  advocating  any  of  the  specific 
plans  of  others  which  have  been  more  or 
less  before  the  pubHc,  either  now  or  at  a 
previous  period,  I  think  I  ought  also  to 
state  that  I  am  about  to  advocate  colonisa- 
tion for  the  rehef  of  the  eonditlon  of  Ire» 
land,  not  as  a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  that 
country,   but  as  a  measure  aoziliary  to 
others  of  a  difierent  nature  having  more 
immediate  reference  to  the  social  ameliora- 
tion of  the  people;  as  a  measure  in  aid  and 
assistance  of  the  Poor  Law,  which  is,  I  ima* 
gine,  about  to  receive  the  sanetion  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Legislature,  as  a  neoes- 
sary  adjunct  to  that  measure,  and  without 
which,  I  firmly  believe,  that  it  will  fail  to 
have  the  beneficial  effect  which  it  is  intend* 
ed  to  produce — I  had  almost  said,  thai 
without  this  adjunct  it  may  even  aggraTato 
the  evils  it  is  intended  to  cure.     I  look 
upon  a  measure  of  colonisation,  if  I  may 
so  say,  as  a  remedj^  in  some  sense  siaiilar 
to  that  of  bleeding  in  the  human  frame,  as 
a  process  of  depletion  which  is  undertaken 
not  so  much  in  reference  to  the  immediate 
result  which  it  is  calculated  to  produce  of 
itself,  as  with  a  view  of  rendering  possible 
the  application  of  other  remedies,  whieh 
without  it  would  be  either  noxious  or  at 
best  ineffectual.     I  think  I  shall  beat  con* 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  House,  if,  be- 
fore entering  upon  the  other  points  con- 
nected with  colonisation,  I  first  deal  wiUi 
what  may  be  called  the  Irish  portion  of  the 
case.     In  doing  so,  I  would  wish  to  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  ought  to  be  the 
great  and  statesmanlike  objects  of  a  Poor 
Law;  secondly,  whether  the  Poor  Law, 
unaided,  is  able  to  accomplish  those  ob- 
jects; thirdly,  if.  it  is  unable,  unaided,  to 
accomplish  them,  what  measures  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  or  any  other  parties, 
propose  to  aid  it;   and  fourthly,  bow  fax 
colonisation  is  entitled  to  take  a  prominent 
position  amongst  measures  proposed    for 
such  a  purpose.    Independently  of  the  ob- 
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jeot  of  relieving  the  diBtress  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop,  as  a  staple  arti- 
cle of  food  in  Ireland,  I  imagine  that  the 
Poor  Law  is  intended  not  merely  for  the 
relief  of  the  permanent  destitution  which 
always  exists  in  that  country,  but,  as  I 
think  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Goremment  himself  stated  in  a  very  able 
speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Law  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session — I  am 
not  sure  of  his  words,  but  I  remember  the 
meaning  of  his  speech^to  giro  a  stimulus 
to  the  increased  employment  of  labour,  and 
the  improred  cultivatiofl  of  the  soil,  and 
apply  an  incitement  to  the  skill  of  the 
fanner,  and  the  industry  of  the  labourer. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  added — ^but  it  is 
a  necessary  consequence — ^that  you  wdtild 
thus  give  an  increased  security  to  life  and 
property,  without  which  I  am  satisfied  you 
cannot  haye  that  great  requisite  of  Ireland 
—capital.  You  may  stimiUate  it  artifi- 
cially as  much  as  you  will  by  Treasury 
loans  and  grants  and  other  means;  but 
without  the  security  of  life  and  property, 
capital  will  never  flow  into  that  country. 
Without  security  to  life  and  property — ^that 
first  and  greatest  element  of  the  social 
amelioration  of  the  country — Ireland  must 
still  proceed  in  the  miserable  vicious  circle 
of  pauperism  and  crime.  Now,  I  think 
that  neither  Government  nor  any  Member 
of  this  House  is  prepared  to  say,  that  al- 
though these  are  the  legitimate  objects  of 
any  measure  of  that  kind,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Poor  Law  unaided  can  accomplish 
them.  And  first,  I  think  that,  bearing  in 
mind  that  we  are  not  legislating  for  what 
I  hope  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  consi- 
dered a  temporary  -calamity — ^we  may  with 
advantage  inquire  what  is  the  permanent 
condition  of  that  country.  I  hope  the 
House  will  excuse  me  if  I  read  two  or  three 
sentences  from  an  able  document,  which 
may  be  familiar  to  many  Members  in  con- 
sequence of  previous  discussions — I  mean 
the  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Poorer  Classes  of  Ireland,  which 
report  was  laid  before  this  House  in 
1836  :— 

"  There  is  not  in  Ireland  the  diTtsion  of  labour 
that  eausts  in  Great  Britain ;  the  body  of  the  ]»- 
bearing  olaM  look  to  agricultural  employment, 
and  to  It  only,  for  support ;  the  supply  of  agricul- 
tural labour  is  thus  so  considerable  as  greatly  to 
exceed  the  demand  for  It ;  hence  come  small  earn- 
ings and  widespread  misery.  It  appears  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  agricultural  ikmilies  constitute 
little  more  than  a  fourth,  while  in  Ireland  they 
constitute  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion ;  that  there  were  in  Great  Britain  in  1831, 
1,000,982    agricaltnral    laboarers,    in   IreUuid 


1,181,715,  although  the  oultivated  land  of  Great 
Britain  amounts  to  about  34,260,000  acres,  and 
that  of  Ireland  only  to  about  14,600,000.  A  great 
portion  of  them  are  insufficiently  proTided  at  any 
time  with  the  commonest  necessaries  of  life. 
Their  habitations  are  wretched  Hovels ;  several  of 
a  iamily  sleep  together  u^n  straw,  or  upon  the 
bare  ground,  sometimes  with  a  blanket,  sometimes 
even  without  so  much  to  cover  them ;  their  food 
commonly  consists  of  dry  potatoes,  and  with  these 
they  are  at  times  so  scantily  supplied  as  to  be 
obliged  to  stint  themselves  to  one  spare  meal  in 
the  day.  There  are  even  instances  of  persons 
being  driven  by  hunger  to  seek  sustenance  in 
wild  herbs.  They  sometimes  get  a  herring,  or  a 
little  milk,  but  they  never  get,  meat,  except  at 
Christmas,  Easter  and  Shrovetide." 

I  will  pass  orer  several  other  passages 
equally  important,  being  unwilling  to  tres- 
pass on  the  House  at  too  great  length,  but 
I  wiU  just  read  two  further  extracts  from 
this  report : — 

*'  The  diiBeulty  too  in  Ireland  is  not  to  make 
the  able-bodied  look  for  employment,  but  to  And 
h  profitably  for  the  many  who  seek  it.  There  are, 
as  we  have  shown,  in  Ireland,  a  greater  number 
of  labourers  absolutely  than  in  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain,  more  than  double  the  number  relatively 
to  cultivated  land,  and  more  than  four  times  the 
number  relatively  to  the  produce."  "  Now,  ac- 
cording to  the  third  table  annexed,  we  cannot  es- 
timate the  number  of  persons  in  Ireland  out  of 
work  and  in  distress,  during  thirty  weeks  of  the 
year,  at  less  than  585,000,  nor  the  number  of  per- 
sons dependent  upon  them  at  less  than  1,800,000, 
making  in  the  whole  3,385,000." 

Now,  as  this  report  was  made  in  1836, 
and  as  eleven  years  have  passed  over  our 
heads  since  then,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  that  we  may  fairly 
calculate  the  numbers  now  at  2,500,000. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  numbers  have 
now  increased  to  2,500,000 ;  and  calcu- 
lating, as  the  Commissioners  do,  upon  only 
thirty  weeks  of  distress  to  be  relieved  by 
means  of  a  Poor  Law — and  I  fear  that, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  so 
altered  as  they  are  since  that  report  was 
made,  I  might  take  an  increased  ratio 
without  danger  of  exaggeration — and 
supposing  that  their  maintenance  costs 
Is.  6d,  per  week  each  person  (and  it  is 
surely  impossible  to  place  it  lower) — that 
would  give  187,600*.  per  week;  or,  for 
thirty  weeks*  distress,  5,625,0002.  Now, 
the  net  annual  ralue  of  die  property  rated 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  is 
13,404,4032.  But  in  addition  to  the  rate 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  we  must,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  what  the  burdens  upon 
the  land  will  be  after  the  passing  of  the 
Poor  Law,  take  into  account  the  average 
of  the  county-cess,  which  amounts  to 
1,158,3272.,  making,  with  the  addition  of 
the  rate  for  the  poor,  the  total  ayerage 
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charge  on  the  property  of  Ireland  no  less 
than  6,783,327Z.,  being  more  than  a  half 
of  the  net  annual  value  of  the  property 
rated  for  the  poor — ^for  it  leaves  only  a  re- 
sidue  of  6,621, 076{.  Now,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  point  out  to  the  House,  that 
if  I  have  not  over-estimated  this  tax — ^and 
certainly  I  cannot  think  that  the  calcula- 
tion which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment maide  in  the  course  of  a  preceding 
debate,  that  the  expense  would  not  exceed 
2,000,0002.  a  year,  is  in  any  way  justified, 
because  he  did  not  take  into  account  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  country,  the 
potato  being  now  no  longer  a  staple  article 
of  food — ^if  I  say,  I  have  not  over-estimated 
this  tax,  it  is  clear  that  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  the  means  of  employ- 
ment will  be  very  much  diminished — ^that 
consequently  the  amount  of  destitution  will 
be  so  greatly  increased  that  the  produce  of 
the  land  will  soon  be  entirely  consumed, 
and  we  must  go  on  from  bad  to  worse  un- 
less some  additional  measures  be  brought  in 
in  aid  of  the  Poor  Law.  I  have,  perhaps, 
ineffectively  expressed  my  meaning  to  the 
House;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  far  more  able  men  with  refer- 
ence to  the  enactment  of  a  Poor  Law : — 

"  The  rental  of  the  countrx  at  present  goes  to 
feed  oommeroe,  to  give  emplojrment  direotly  or 
indireotiy  to  profitahle  lahourers,  and  to  keep  so- 
ciety in  a  healthy  state.  If  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  it  were  devoted  to  the  support  of  unprofit- 
able labourers,  it  would  be  in  a  great  degree  con- 
sumed without  being  reproduced,  commerce  must 
decay,  and  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce 
and  all  commodities  (save  potatoes  and  coarse 
clothing)  must  immediately  contract;  rents  must, 
therefore,  diminish,  while  the  number  of  persons 
out  of  employment  and  in  need  of  support  must 
increase,  and  general  ruin  bo  the  result." 

But  there  is  another  cause  which  will  ma- 
terially tend  to  the  same  result.  I  find 
from  a  poor-law  return  which  was  made 
in  1843  respecting  the  valuations  of  the 
unions  in  Ireland,  that  the  number  of  per- 
sons rated  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was 
1,139,692Z. ;  that  the  number  rated  under 
11,  was  180,946;  above  H.  and  under  2L, 
164,357  ;  above  2i.  and  under 3Z..  117,812; 
above  3^  and  under  4/.,  90,824;  total 
under  42.,  553,939,  nearly  one  half  the 
number  rated  being  under  41.  Now,  I  think 
that  this  will  have  the  effect  I  anticipate, 
from  two  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  land- 
lords, from  the  increased  burdens  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  poor  rates,  will  be  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  consolidate  their 
farms,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  the  hands 
of  tenants  rated  at  above  41.,  at  and  below 


which  the  landlords  themselves  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  rates.      In  the  second 
place,  the  clause  of  the  Poor  Relief  Bill 
which  compels  persons  to  give  up  the  land 
in  the  event  of  their  coming  upon  the  pa- 
rish for  relief,  wiU  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
duce people  to  abandon  their  land,  and  claim 
relief  somewhat  hastily  in  many  instances. 
From  both  these  circumstances,  the  one 
acting  upon  the  other,  the  effect  will  be 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  paupers 
will  be  engendered.     I  know  that  it  may 
not  be  fair  to  quote  the  extent  of  reli^ 
which  has  been  ^ven  under  the  Labour- 
rate  Act,  or  the  amount  of  expenditure 
which  has  taken  place,  and  must  yet  take 
place,  under  what  is  known  as  the  Soup 
Kitchens  Act.      But,  at  the  same  time,  I 
have  heard  from  parties  resident  in  Ireland, 
even  so  lately  as  this  morning,  that  their 
estimates  of  this  last  Act  were  underrated; 
and  that,  as  it  comes  g^radually  into  opera- 
tion, there  will  be  a  far  greater  amount  of 
pauperism  to  be  relieved  than  was  antici- 

rkted.     But  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
have  a  right  to  quote  from  a  return  of 
the  valuation  and  population   of    Ireland 
moved  for  by  the  tion.  Member  for  Wy- 
combe (Mr.  Osborne).     I  find  that  in  the 
union  of  Westport  the  poor-law  valuation 
in  1841  was  38,8762.,  and  the  population 
77,952.  I  find  that  in  the  union  of  Glenties 
the  poor-law  valuation  was  16,330L,  and 
the  population  43,571 ;  being,  in  the  case 
of  Westport,  a  valuation  of  not  quite  10s. 
per  head  of  the  population,  and  in  the  case 
of  Glenties  7s.  6d.  per  head.     It  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  these  valuations  were 
made  under  the  system  of  potato  culture, 
and  that  alarming  as  is  the  case  presented 
by  these  figures,  the  present  value  must 
actually  have  been  considerably  reduced, 
owing  to  the  altered  state  of  cultivaUon. 
In  England  we  are  apt  to  consider  the  rent 
as  constituting  one-third  of  the  produce  of 
the  land — one-third  going  to  the  landlord 
as  rent — another  thii^  for  the  labour  smd 
maintenance  of  the  farm — and  the  other 
third  for  the  profits  of  the  farmer.     Now. 
taking  this  calculation  to  be  a  fair  one,  I 
find  that  it  gives  only  30«.  per  head  per 
annum  in  one  case,  and  even  lesa  in  the 
other.     All  I  am  anxious  to  show  to  the 
House  is — ^that  it  is  impossible  in  these 
unions,  do  what  you  please,  confiscate  the 
land  if  you  will,  to  maintain  the  populati<m 
out  of  the  poor  rates,  and  that,  either  by 
means  of  further  advances  ^m  this  coun- 
try in  future   years,    or   by    some    soch 
means  as  I  now  advocate,  some  measure 
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must  be  found  auxiliary  to  the  Poor  Law. 
I  will  not  trouble   the  House  with  any 
more  facts  and  figures  on  this  point,  be- 
cause I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  have 
sufficiently  proved  to  the  House  that  the 
Poor  Law  unaided  cannot  give  that  stimu- 
lus to  the  employment  of  labour  which  all 
desire,  but  that  the  reverse  must  be  the 
result.     The  Poor  Law,  if  passed  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  might  by  this  time  have 
effected  its   true  objects;  but,   if  passed 
now,  it  is  likely  to  perpetuate  the  evils 
which  already  exist,  unless,  in  aid  of  it, 
measures  for  the  social  and  industrial  re- 
form of  the  country  shall  be  speedily,  if 
not  inmiediately,  introduced.    I  now  come 
to  the  second  point — the  consideration  of 
the  measures  which  Government  has  pro- 
duced in  aid  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law.     In 
the  first  place,  there  is  the  loan  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  to  the  landlords  to  enable 
them  to  improve  their  estates — I  am,  of 
course,  speaking  of  the  measures   origi- 
nally proposed ;  the  second  measure  was 
the  aavance  of  a  miUion  for  the  reclama- 
tion of  waste  lands;  the  third  was  a  Bill 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  estates;  the  fourth 
was  an  advance  of  50,0002.  for  piers  and 
harbours;  and  the  fifth  was  the  advance  of 
620,0002.  for  three  railways.      Of  these 
measures  the  second,  namely,  the  proposed 
advance  of  a  million  for  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands,  has  been  already  given  up  by 
the  Government;  and  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  a  single  word  respecting  it,  ex- 
cept that  I,  for  one,  think  the  Government 
acted  wisely  in  abandoning  it.     With  re- 
spect to  the  Bill  for  facilitating  the  sale  of 
encumbered  estates,  I  conceive  it  to  be  a 
wise  and  beneficial  measure;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  appears  to  me  that  as  bearing 
upon  this  question — as  a  measure  in  aid  of 
the  Poor  Law — it  is  not  likely  to  have 
any  immediate  effect,  and  I  will  state  tbc 
reason  why  I  think  so.      I  apprehend  that 
during    the  anxiety  which   now    prevails 
with  respect  to  the  new  tax  about  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  land  in  Ireland,  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  great  many  persons  will  be 
willing  immediately  to    invest  money  in 
that  description  of  property  in  that  coun- 
try, though  I  hope  that  when  this  cause 
ceases  to  operate,  the  future  effect  of  the 
measure  will  be  large  and  beneficial.   But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  a  larger  quantity  of 
land  should  be  thrown  upon  the  market 
than  I  anticipate  would  be  the  case  at  pre- 
sent, the  consequence  must  be  that  the 
price  would  be  greatly  reduced  for  a  time, 
which  would  render  the  effect  of  the  law 
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non-immediate.     I  think,  therefore,  that 
we  ought  to  put  that  measure  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  present;  and  thus  there 
remain  to  be  considered  only  the    three 
money  grants  proposed  by  the  Government; 
and  to  these  I  wish  shortly  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House,  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining how  they  can  aid,  and  to  what 
extent  mitigate,  the  new  tax  about  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  land.  With  respect  to  the 
1,500,000(.  to  be  advanced  to  the  Irish  land- 
lords, I  fear  that  in  the  present  distressed 
state  of  many  of  the  smaller  landowners  in 
that  country,  a  large  proportion   of   the 
sum  will  be  absorbed  by  those  proprietors 
who  least  require  such  assistance.     I  fear 
that  those  who  have  English  estates,  mo- 
ney in  the  funds,  or  other  resources,  are 
the  parties  who  are  most  likely  to  borrow 
the  money,  and  that  the  small  proprietors 
of  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  already 
suffering  severe  distress,  and  seeing  little 
likelihood  of  obtaining  an  increase  of  rent 
from  their  land,  in  consideration  of  the 
money  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
vest in  improvements,  will  borrow  but  little. 
Without  dwelling  upon  this    point,  how- 
ever, I  assume  that  a  million  of  the  whole 
sum  will  be  spent  in  the  first  year;  and, 
recollecting  the  calculation  made  with  re- 
spect to  a  similar  measure  applicable  to 
England  and  Scotland,  which  was  passed 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Session,  that  is 
giving  a  large  proportion  indeed,  and  one 
greatly    beyond   what  I    expect    to    see 
realized.     I  wish  to  see  to  what  extent  the 
expenditure  of  that   sum    would    relieve 
pauperism.      The  wages  of  a  labourer  at 
7$,  per  week,  would  amount  to  182.  4s. 
per  year;  and,  at  that  rate,  the  million 
would  support  not  quite  55,000  persons. 
With  respect  to  the  Piers  and  Harbours 
Bill,  I  think  I  might  fairly  assume  that  a 
very  small  portion  of  the  labour  called  into 
action  imder  the  operation  of  that  measure, 
would  be  of  the  class  called  unskilled;  but 
as  I  am  anxious  to  state  the  case  as  unfa- 
vourably for  my  own  views  os  possible,  I 
put  that   circumstance  altogether   out  of 
consideration.     I  assume,  then,  that  the 
Piers  and  Harbours  Bill  will  give  employ- 
ment to  2,750  labourers.     It  is  difBcult 
to   calculate  what  amount  of  labour  the 
620,0002.  advanced  to  three  railway  com- 
panies will    command;   but,    taking    the 
nighest  calculation  made  in  previous  de- 
bates, I  will  put  it  down  at  40,000.    Thus 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons who  can  obtain  employment  by  means 
of  the  three  money  grants  of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  amomits  to  97,750.     To    simpliiy 
the  matter,  I  shall  assume  that  the  num- 
her  of  labourers  to  be  employed  will  be 
100,000;  and  add  to  them  their  families, 
allowing  five  persons  to  each  family,  there 
will  be  500,000  persons   to    be   deduct- 
ed from  the  number  I  have  already  stated 
as  likely  to  be  a  burden  on  the  poor  rates 
of  the  country,  and  there  will  then  be  left 
2,000,000  of  destitute  persons  for  thirty 
weeks  in  the  year.      1  have  gone  through 
all  the  measures  which  the   Government 
has  proposed  in  aid,  as  I  term  it,  of  the 
Poor  Law;  and  I  will  not  allude  to  any 
measures  proposed  by  other  parties  which 
have  not  received    the    sanction    of  the 
House  and  are  now  before  Parliament.    I 
shall  not,  for  this  reason,  refer  to  the  pro- 
position submitted  to  the  House  by  the  no- 
ble Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn,  nor  to  the 
scheme  which  has  been  so  ably,  but,  as  I 
think,  so  erroneously,  propounded  by  one  of 
the  leading  newspapers  of  this  town,  for 
establishing  a  peasant  proprietary  over  the 
waste  lands  of  Ireland;  but  will  confme 
myself  only  to  those  measures  which  have 
either  passed  or  are  likely  to  pass  through 
Parliament  during  the  present  Session.     I 
am  aware  how    tedious   the  details   with 
which  I  have  to  deal  must  appear  to  the 
House,  and  how  incapable  I  am  of  impart- 
ing to  them  an  interest  which  their  nature 
will  scarcely  admit  of;    but,  unless    the 
data  which  I  have  assumed  be  disputed, 
I  think  the  House  must  perceive  that  I 
have  established  the   fact  that  the  Poor 
Law  is,  in  itself,  inadequate  to  the  object 
for  which  it  is  intended,  and  that  no  effi- 
cient aid  will  be  given  by  the  subsidiary 
measures  already  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    I  now  come  to  the  fourth  branch  of 
my  subject,  namely,  the  consideration  of 
the  question  how  far  colonisation  may  be 
looked  to  as  one,  and  that  the  prominent, 
means  of  effecting  that  improved  condition 
of  Ireland  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  Poor 
Law  to  accomplish.     The  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  and  other  hon. 
Members  have  more  than  once  expressed 
an  opinion  that  after  the  passing  of  the 
New  Poor  Law,  the  cultivation  of  land  in 
Ireland  will  improve.     I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  noble  Lord  stated  that  the 
Poor  Law  in  itself  would  be  the  means  of 
that  improvement;  but  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  stimulus  which  the  law 
would  give  to  employment,  and  the  mea- 
sures which  he  anticipated  would  flow  from 
it,  the  cultivation  of  the  land  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  to  improve.  I  apprehend 


that  this  anticipated  improvement  cannot 
take  place  as  long  as  there  exista  in  Ire- 
land that  minute  subdivision  of  property 
which  at  present  prevails  in  many  parts,  I 
believe  I  may  say  in  most  parts,  of  that 
country.  I  have  already  shown  that  more 
than  half  the  persons  rated  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland  pay  rents  under  4/.  a 
year;  but  I  think  I  can  quote  some  figures 
which  will  still  more  strongly  illustrate  thia 
point.  The  Census  Commission  of  1841 
gives  these  details  respectbg  Ireland : — 

The  population        8,174,266 

Acres  of  surface  of  Ireland            ...  20,808,271 

Of  these — ^arable      13,464,300 

—      waste       6,290,000 

Remainder,  towns,  plantations,  and  under  water. 

Number  of  persons  holding  land     ...  935,448 
Of  these,  persons  holding  from  1  to 

50  acres 834,574 

From  1  to  10  acres             .;.        ...  505,173 

From  1  to  5  acres 317,24(4 

Not  more  than  1  acre          135,314 

That  is  the  general  state  of  Ireland;  and 
although  I  am  unwilling  to  refer  to  parti> 
cular  cases,  I  would  wish,  if  I  am  not 
wearying  the  House,  to  bo  permitted  to 
allude  to  one.  The  case  I  mean  is  referred 
to  in  the  correspondence  on  Irish  distress. 
Board  of  Works  series,  and  contains  an 
analysis  of  the  recognised  tenants  on  the 
Marquess  of  Bath's  estate  in  the  baron j 
of  Famey,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 
The  analysis  is  as  follows :  — 

Number  of  Number  of 
Tenants.  Tenants. 
Rent  not  exceed-  Rent  not  exceed- 
ing   £1  ...  195        ing £20  ...  80 

—  a  ...  223  —         24  ...  62 

—  3  ...  240  —.         28 ...  23 
—.         4  ...  290  —         40  ...   42 

—  6  ...  443  —         50  ...   14 

—  8  ...  344  —         60  .,.     4 

—  10  ...  218  —         70  ,..     I 

—  12  ...  136  —         80  ...   14 

—  10  ...   170  

Total  ...   2,4«S 

About  1 ,000  more  persons  were  found  upon 
the   estate   who   were  not  recognised  as 
tenants,  and  who  either  subsisted  on  some 
still  more  minute  subdivision  of  property 
than  that  ofHcially  recorded,  or  else  were 
established  there  by  the  agency  of  that 
dreadful  system  called  the  conacre  system. 
The  House  will  observe,  that  of  the  2,48S 
recognised  tenants,  948,  or  greatly  more 
than  a  third,  pay  from  12.  to  42.  rent;  and 
1,954,  or  four-fifths  of  the  whole  numb€^^, 
pay  less  than  102.;  whilst  only  fourteen 
pay  SOL     I  ask  the  House  whether  it  is 
possible  that,  under  such  a  system,  anj 
improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  tbc  soU 
can  take  place  i    Is  it  possible  that  tho 
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rotfttion  of  crops*  wbich  eyei^body  knows 
is  essential  to  good  husbandry,  can  be  ob- 
served ?     Is  it  possible  that  improvement 
in  stock  can  be  effected  ?   Can  we  possibly 
expect  tbat  skill  and  capiti^  ^^  be  directed 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  so  long  as  land 
■hall  continue  to  be  held  by  a  tenure  such 
OS  this  ?     In  the  course  of  last  autumn,  in 
visiting  many  parts  of  Ireland,  I  availed 
myself  of  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  an 
estate  belonging  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Se- 
cretary for  Foreign  Affairs.     I  assure  the 
Souse  I  would  not  allude  to  the  owner  of 
the  estate  by  name  if  I  were  not  prepared, 
by  ocular  proof,  to  testify  that  the  estate 
is  managed  with  the  greatest  liberality 
and  generosity.     If,  indeed,  there  be  any 
error  in  the  management  of  this  estate, 
it  is  that  too  large  an  amount  of  money  is 
invested   in  bi^Udings  and    other  works. 
The  adjoining    estate,  belonging  to   Sir 
Robert  Gore  booth — a  landlord,  who  has 
recently  been  mentioned  in  this  House  in 
terms  of  deserved  commendation — is  also 
excellently  managed.     These  two  estates 
comprise  16,000  acres,  the  population  is 
8,750,  and  the  yearly  value  5,235i.     Will 
the  House  believe,  that  in  such  a  district, 
with  a  surface  of  16,000  acres,  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  9,000,  and  a  yearly  value  of 
5,2351. ,  the  number  of  acres  imder  com 
cultivation  was  only  432  ?     Whilst  such  a 
system  as  this  continues,  even  if  it  were 
possible  or  just  to  other    parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  continue  grants  and 
loans  from  the  Treasury,  would  it  be  ra- 
tional to  hope  for  any  improvement  in  the 
state  of  Ireland,  or  to  expect  that  any  in- 
flux of  capital  could  effect  the  desired  ob- 
ject ?     It  has  pleased  Providence  to  cause 
a  transition  in  the  food  of  the  Irish  people 
from  a  low  to  a  higher  class;  and  I  appre- 
hend that  the  necessary  consequence  must 
be,  if  the  country  is  to  maintain  its  popu- 
lation— a  transition  in  husbandry  also  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  condition.     Without 
that,  and  without  the  consolidation  of  the 
land,  no  combination  of  labour,  such  as 
exists  in  England  and  Scotland,  can  be 
hoped  for.     But  the  introduction   of  im- 
proved husbandry  must  necessarily  for  a 
time  diminish  the  amount  of  labour  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     This 
IS  illustrated  in   the   statement   which   I 
quoted  from  the  report  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  Condition  of  the  Irish 
Poor,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  propor- 
tion of  labourers  employed  in  Ireland  and 
England  was  as  five  to  two,  although  the 
quantity  of  land  cultivated  was  less  in  the 


former  than  the  latter.  I  am  not  unaware 
of  the  difficulties  as  regards  the  social  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  which  present  themselves 
to  any  change  of  this  kind,  and  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  all  the  evils  attendant  upon 
the  clearance  system  on  estates;  but  the 
attempt  to  consolidate  farms  in  Irelapd 
would  now  meet  with  less  opposition  than 
it  would  have  experienced  at  any  former 
period,  in  consequence  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  the  people  have  heretofore  clung  to 
the  possession  of  land  being  relaxed.  The 
feeling  which  has  hitherto  existed  in  Ire- 
land with  respect  to  the  possession  of  land, 
would  have  rendered  it  not  only  impolitic 
but  unjust  in  the  State  to  interfere  in  the 
planner  I  desire.  During  my  short  con- 
nexion with  Ireland,  I  had  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  how  strong  that  feeling  was; 
and  I  will  say  that  I  have  always,  both  in 
public  and  in  private,  condemned  as  un- 
equivocally as  apy  man  what  is  called  the 
clearance  system.  But  a  different  state 
of  things  now  exists  in  Ireland;  and,  so  far 
from  there  being  an  indisposition  to  abandoa 
small  holdings,  I  believe  that  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland  landlords  find  it  difficult  to  in- 
duce small  tenants  to  remain  on  their  hold- 
ings. I  was  inforined  within  these  few 
days  by  an  Irish  landlord,  that  he,  having 
afforded  to  nearly  1,000  persons  on  his 
estate  the  means  of  leaving  their  native 
shores  for  Canada,  upwards  of  2,000  per* 
sons  more  pressed  him  to  confer  the  same 
boon  upon  tb<^]u>  and  he  was  only  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  enormous  expense 
which  he  had  already  incurred,  and  which 
disabled  him  from  assisting  the  others,  at 
least  for  the  present.  I  denounce  as 
strongly  as  any  man  can  anything  like 
compulsory  emigration ;  but  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  I  believe  that  if  facilities 
were  afforded  for  voluntary  emigration,  it 
would  proceed  until  the  natural  limit  would 
be  reached  in  the  equalisation  of  capital 
and  labour  in  the  country.  The  opinion  of 
Sir  R.  Kane  is  frequently  quoted  to  show 
that  Ireland  is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
population  more  than  double  the  amount 
of  that  which  now  exists  there.  I  do  not 
wish  to  disute  the  capacity  of  that  fruitful 
country;  I  believe  that  if  measures  were 
taken  in  the  first  instance  to  produce  a 
state  of  things  in  which  the  existing  popu- 
lation coidd  find  subsistence,  and  then  to 
improve  the  social  condition  of  the  country, 
eventually  by  opening  mines,  by  a  superior 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures  and  fisheries,  the 
investment  of  capital  necessary  to  carry 
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out  tbese  undertakings  would  afford  sucli 
abundant  means  of  employment  and  sub- 
sistence that  even  the  enormous  number  of 
persons  referred  to  in  Sir  R.  Kane's  cal- 
culation might  be  maintained  in  Ireland. 
All  I  say  is  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, and  at  the  present  moment,  the 
population  of  Ireland  is  redundant,  and 
that  it  must  be  temporarily  reduced  in  order 
to  allow  of  an  object  being  effected,  without 
which  the  condition  of  the  country  could 
not  be  permanently  improved.  And  such 
a  dense  population  as  either  that  contem- 
plated by  Sir  Robert  Kane,  or  as  that  now 
existing,  could  not  be  maintained.  I  am 
aware  that,  on  former  occasions,  when  co- 
lonisation has  been  adyocated,  it  has  been 
said,  that  if  you  produce  a  void  in  a  popu- 
lation it  would  be  speedily  filled  up  again. 
That,  I  believe,  would  be  the  case,  if  the 
State  should  remain  contented  with  send- 
ing some  persons  out  of  the  country,  and 
take  no  further  steps  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  those  who  remained;  but  I 
have  already  stated  that  the  object  with 
which  I  propose  colonisation  is  not  final  in 
itself,  but  in  order  to  introduce  measures 
to  £^ve  employment  to  the  people,  and  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  the  same  state  of 
things  which  we  now  deplore.  Again,  it 
has  been  said,  that  in  adopting  a  system 
of  colonisation,  we  should  send  from  the 
land  the  sinew  and  bone,  the  vigour  and 
the  strength  of  the  country,  and  that  those 
whose  condition  renders  them  a  burden  on 
the  State  would  be  left  behind.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  I,  for  one,  would  not  wish  the 
case  to  be  otherwise.  It  is  not  my  wish 
to  see  the  landlords  of  Ireland  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  supporting  those  whose 
strength  has  been  exhausted  in  their  ser- 
vice. I  conceive  such  persons  to  be  the 
legitimate  recipients  of  parochial  relief  in 
all  times  and  under  all  circumstances;  but 
I  endeavoured  to  show,  by  the  observations 
which  I  addressed  to  the  House  at  an  early 
period,  that  there  was  a  redundant  able 
popidation  in  Ireland,  which  the  interests 
of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  material  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  required  to  be  removed 
and  established  in  another  land.  I  wish 
now  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  fact,  that  every  Commission,  and 
Parliamentary  Committee,  appointed  to 
consider  the  social  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  devise  remedies  for  its  evils,  has  more 
or  less  strongly  advocated  colonisation. 
The  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Oc- 
cupation of  Land  in  Ireland  states  that — 
"  Emlgrfttion  is  considered  by  the  Committee 


of  1830  to  be  peculiarly  aj^Aicable  as  a  remedial 
measure  to  the  preaent  state  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  there.  They 
recommend  that  fibcilities  should  be  afforded  by 
Govemment  to  such  peasants  as  were  di^MMed 
Tolnntarily  to  emigrate,  and  who  ooold,  either  by 
themselTes  or  theur  landlords  (it  being  far  the  in- 
terest of  both  that  frrms  should  be  oonacdidated), 
pronde  funds  to  detraj  the  expense  of  their  pas- 
sage and  location  in  America." 

A  very  different  state  of  things  exists  in 
Ireland  now  from  that  which  preva3ed 
when  the  Committee  of  1830  gave  their 
recommendation  of  emigration.  And  what 
was  desirable  then  has  become  necessary 
now.  In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Condition  of 
the  Poorer  Classes  in  Ireland,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

"  WhUe  we  feel  that  reUef  should  be  pn>Tided 
for  the  impotent,  we  consider  it  duetto  the  whole 
community,  and  to  the  labouring  class  in  parti- 
cular, that  such  of  the  able-bodied  as  may  stall  be 
unable  to  find  fii^e  and  profitable  employment  in 
Ireland  should  be  securod  support  only  through 
emigration,  or  a  preliminary  to  it.  In  saying 
this,  we  mean  that  those  who  desire  to  emigrate 
should  be  fiimished  with  the  means  of  doing  so  in 
safety,  and  with  intermediate  support  wh^  they 
stand  in  need  of  it,  at  emigration  depOts.  It  is 
thus,  and  thus  only,  that  the  market  of  labour  in 
Ireland  can  be  relieved  from  the  weight  that  is 
now  upon  it,  or  the  labourer  be  raiwd  from  hia 
present  prostrate  state.  Nor  can  we  hope,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  see  such  a^egree  of  content,  or  of 
peace  and  order,  established,  as  can  alone  encou- 
rage enterprise,  or  draw  the  overflowing  capital 
of  England  to  those  commercial  undertakings  in 
Ireland  for  which  the  country  in  general,  if  paci- 
fied, would  afford  so  wide  and  so  promising  a 
field." 

I  have  already  quoted  too  much,  but  I  am 
anxious  to  establish  the  fact  that  every 
Committee  and  Commission  have  made  the 
same  recommendation.  I  will,  therefore, 
cito  one  more  instance  from  the  Report  of 
the  Land  Commission  known  as  Lord  De- 
von's:— 

"  We  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  system  of  emi- 
gration pushed  beyond  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
called  for  by  the  population,  or  forced  upon  any 
persons  who  do  not  cheerfully  look  to  its  adoptloa 
as  a  means  of  providing  for  themseWes  or  tbeir  &- 
milies;  but,  after  considering  the  reconunenda» 
tioDs  thus  repeatedly  made  upon  this  subject,  and 
the  cvidonce  of  Mr.  Godley,  in  which  the  different 
riows  of  this  subject  are  well  given,  we  desire  to 
express  our  own  conviction  that  a  well-organised 
system  of  emigration  may  be  of  very  great  service, 
as  one  amongst  the  measures  which  the  situation 
of  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland  at  present  okUs 
for.  Wo  cannot  think  that  either  emigraUon  or 
the  extension  of  public  works,  or  the  reclamation 
and  improvement  of  land,  can  singly  remove  tlie 
existing  evil.  All  these  reiAedios  must  be  provided 
concurrently,  and  applied  according  to  the  circnin- 
stances  of  each  case.    In  thi9  view,  and  to 
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extent  only,  we  wiih  to  direct  attention  to  the 
subject  of  emigration." 

I  have  a  single  quotation  more,  and  that 
shall  he  from  the  Second  Report  of  the  Re- 
lief Commissioners,  lately  appointed  hy  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  presented  on  the 
16th  of  May,  only  a  few  days  ago.  That 
Commission  did  not,  of  course,  point  out 
any  remedial  measure  which  did  not  come 
immediately  under  their  cognizance  in  the 
course  of  the  duty  devolved  on  them;  still 
I  think  this  sentence  has  a  most  direct 
hearing  on  the  suhject,  as  pointing  to  the 
remedy  I  am  advocating;  at  any  rate  it 
proves,  without  some  such  remedy  the 
distress  existing  in  Ireland  cannot  he  re- 
lieved hy  a  labour  rate,  a  poor  law,  or  any 
other  plan.     The  report  says — 

"  We  urge  the  importance  of  all  proprietors, 
fiirmers,  and  of  individuals  in  gencnd,  aflbrding 
as  much  employment  as  may  be  in  their  power. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  notwithstanding  every 
effort  that  can  be  made,  there  will  still  renmin  a 
vast  multitude  of  able  labourers  to  be  fed  without 
employment,  and  suggestions  have  been  offered  as 
to  the  propriety  of  establishing  some  useful  kbour 
in  return  for  the  rations ;  but  they  all  tend  rather 
to  the  adrantage  of  eilbcting  that  object  than  to 
the  means  by  which  it  could  be  accomplished ;  we 
concur  in  the  principle,  but  consider  that  the  re- 
sult can  be  only  very  partially  attained." 

I  fear  I  have  wearied  the  House,  hy  enter- 
ing at  this  length  into  details  on  what  I 
called  at  the  commencement  of  my  ohser- 
vations  the  Irish  portion  of  the  case.  I 
have  endeavoured  simply  to  establish  a 
case  for  inquiry;  not  certainly  an  inquiry 
into  colonisation  in  the  abstract;  I  do  not 
expect  there  will  be  any  opposing  opinion 
very  strongly  expressed  in  the  House  on 
that  point;  the  only  object  of  the  inquiry  I 
ask  will  be,  how  that  colonisation  can  be 
carried  out  ?  Before  entering  on  that  part 
of  the  case  which  may  be  ca^fted  more  par- 
ticularly the  colonial  part  of  it,  I  wish  again 
to  repeat,  I  consider  it  essential  to  any 
good  system  of  colonisation  that  not  only 
the  benefit  of  those  who  go  out  should  be 
consulted,  but  that  the  feelings  and  inter- 
est, nay,  even  the  prejudices  of  the  colonies 
themselves,  should  be  considered.  I  have 
stated  before  that  I  have  no  new  crotchet 
to  propose,  no  new  plan  to  propound  to  the 
House;  at  the  same  time,  I  think  I  should 
not  be  fulfilling  the  task  I  have  under- 
taken, if  I  did  not  allude  as  shortly  as  may 
be  to  the  capabilities  of  some  of  those  colo- 
nies to  whicn  the  emigrants  must  proceed; 
and  lastly,  to  some  of  the  plans  of  emigra- 
tion which  have  been  from  time  to  time 
proposed,  without,  however,  specifically  ad- 
vocating any  one  of  them.  The  hon.  Mem- 


ber for  Gateshead  (Mr.  Hutt),  at  an  early 
part  of  this  Session,  brought  shortly,  but 
clearly,  before  the  House,  the  subject  of 
colonisation  as  necessary  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland.     In  that  speech,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man alluded  to  the  colony  of  Australia; 
and,  certainly,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that, 
as  a  colony,  it  is  only  now  in  the  tenth 
year  since  its  creation — ^that  ten  years  ago 
it  was  a  barren  wilderness — the  non.  Gen- 
tleman has  a  right  to  refer  to  it  trium- 
phantly as  a  most  cheering  example  of 
successful  colonisation.     I  believe  at  this 
moment  emigration  is  goin^  on  to  that 
colony  at  the  rate  of  about  300  per  month; 
but,   when  we  consider  that  labour  can 
only  be  introduced  into  that  colony,  and 
others  similarly  circumstanced,  by  the  pro- 
duce of  land  sales — that  in  consequence  >of 
a  want  of  interest  in  individual  proprietors 
it  is  difficult  to  introduce  labourers  from 
this  country,  except  at  the  public  cost,  in 
the  shape  of  money  raised  from  the  sales 
of  the  lands — it  being  a  too  frequent  prac- 
tice for  the  colonists  to  avail  themselves  of 
that  labour,  when  it  arrives  at  the  cost  of  a 
private  individual,  without  paying  a  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  of  bringing  it  there, 
by  inducing  them  to  leave  the  original  em- 
ployer— seeing  that  the  passage-money  at 
the  commencement  of  the  colonisation  of 
the  coimtry  was  19^  or  201.  a  head,  that 
at  present  it  varies  from  15/.  to  ±71, — 
looking  at  these  circumstances,    though 
there  can  be  no  question  there  is  an  im- 
mense demand  for  labour  in  the  colony — I 
believe  the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead 
stated  5,000  miners  were  wanted  alone — 
and  though  wages  have  been  as  high  as  31, 
a  week,  yet  I  do  not  think,  and  I  say  it 
with  regret,  that  it  is  very  likely  Australia 
can  be  rendered  available  for  this  particu- 
lar purpose.     At  the  same  time  the  sub- 
ject may  be  fairly  inquired  into,  if  any  in- 
quiry is  granted,  and  I  am  far  from  wish- 
ing to  prejudice  the  case  as  regards  Aus- 
tralia.    With  regard  to  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand,  the  same  observations  as  to  labour 
are  applicable;  and  the  same  obstacles  to 
a  large  immigration  of  Irish  to  New  Zea- 
land exist  as  in  the  case  of  Australia ;  the 
distance  is  here,  as  there,  an  equal  objec- 
tion.    But,  there  is  another  colony  which 
I   cannot  help  thinking  has  not  of  late 
years  attracted  due  attention — it  is  South 
Africa;  I  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
east  coast  and  the  province  of  Natal.     I 
am  told  there  are  in  that  district  6,000,000 
acres  of  fertile  land  totally  uninhabitMi  and 
uncultivatedi  besides  a  very  much  greater 
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extent  obtainable  should  it  eventuallj  be- 
come necessary,  as  there  is  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  cede  it  by 
treaty.     The  hon.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Oolohies  will  not  deny  that  these  6,000,000 
acres  are  available ;    and  to  this  colony 
the  passage-money  of  an  emigrant  may 
fairly  be  stated  at  not  above  one-third  or 
one-half  of  that  to  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land.    I  believe  the  climat(3  is  perfectly 
suited  to  our  countrymen ;  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  great;  iron  and  copper  exist  in 
abuhdance;  and,  what  I  think  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten,  extended  colonisation  in 
this  direction  might  have  the  effect  at  some 
future  period  of  spteading  civilisation  in 
those  regions  of  Africa  at  present  the  most 
benighted  in  the  world.     The  Government 
has  recently  sent  out  that  eminent  man,  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  as  Governor  of  that  co- 
lony :  this  fact  cannot  but  give  facilities 
for  inquiry  in  that  quarter.     But,  I  need 
hardly  say,   my   attention  has  been   di- 
rected more  particularly  to  the  most  in- 
teresting  of  all  our  colonies,   that  with 
reference  to   which   nearly   all  plans   of 
emigration  yet  proposed  have  beeh  drawn 
up-^the  British  North  American  posses- 
sions.    They  are   much    the  nearest  to 
our    own  shores,  and  of  course  the  pas- 
sage is  by  far  the  cheapest;  there  is  there 
— ^what  there  is  not  in  any  of  the  other 
colonies  I  have  referred  to — abundance  of 
food,  waiting  for  the  mouths  sent  to  con- 
eume  it.     There  are  large  tracts  of  unoc- 
cupied land.     I  do  not  forget  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Judge  Advocate  (Mr.  C. 
BuUer),  that  those  lands,  though  unoccu- 
pied, are  not  unappropriated;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  conceive  this  would 
be  an  insuperable  objection  to  colonisation 
there,  since  it  is  the  fact  that  the  indi- 
viduals in  possession  of  these  appropriated 
lands  are  in  the  constant  habit,  from  ne- 
cessity, of  selling  them  at  much  lower  rates 
than  the  price  set  on  the  lands  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government.     But  the  capabilities 
of  Canada  must  be  familiar  to  the  House; 
it  must  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  two 
able  speeches  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  C.  Buller)  to  whom  I  have  al- 
ready referred;  and  I  think  it  would  be 
bad  taste  in  me  to  dwell  further  on  this 
subject,  except  to  point  out  one  or  two 
facts  bearing  on  Canada,  and  to  state  a 
few  statistical  details,  which  were  not  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
showing  the  rapid  advance  of  the  colony, 
and  how  admirable  have  been  the  results 
of  colonisation  as  far  as  they  affect  those 


who  have  hitherto  gone  there.    In  1820, 
the  population  of  Canada  was  only  500,000 
fiouls ;  in  1 845,  it  had  increased  to  1 ,500,000. 
But  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  co- 
lony, the  progress  is  still  more  striking  and 
extraordinary  than  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation.    In  1835— only  twelve  years  ago 
— the  quantity  of  flour  exported  from  Ca- 
nada was  96,000  barrels.    In  1846,  it  was 
800,000  barrels,  besides  500,000  barrels 
detained  in  store  at  Montreal  by  ^he  sudden 
freezing  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    This  is  not 
all;  the  exports  have  not  only  increased  in 
an  enorinous  ratio,  but  tne  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America  amount  nearly  to 
9,000,000/.  atinually.     This  one  fact  suffi- 
ciently proves  the  prosperity  that  exists 
there;  and  this  has  a  material  bearing  on 
the  immigration  of  Irish  labour  into  that 
colony.     The  wages  of  labour  in  Canada 
are  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  currency  a  day, 
with  lodgings  found  for  the  labourers;  such 
is  the  information  I  have  received  on  this 
point.     I  may  now,  without  violating  the 
principle  I  have  laid  down  to  myself,  briefly 
allude  to  the  various  plans  that  have  been 
at  different  times  suggested  to  this  House. 
First,  there  is  the  plan  of  Mr.  E.  Gibbon 
Wakefield,  called  the  self-supporting  sys- 
tem; by  that,  colonisation  is  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  sale  of  lands  at  a  compara- 
tively high  price,  and  the  appropriation  of 
the  whole  proceeds  of  such  sales  te  the  im- 
migration of  labour.     I  believe  I  rightly 
state  this  to  be  the  intention  of  that  plan; 
and  I  think  I  do  no  injustice  to  it  when  I 
say  it  is  not  exactly  suited  for  the  province 
of  Canada.     The  price  of  the  lands  in  pri- 
vate hands  there  is  too  low  to  make  such  a 
project  available;  and  labourers,  when  they 
are  imported  into  that  country,  have  facili- 
ties  and  temptations  furnished   them   to 
leave  the  colony  and  go  to  the   United 
States:  both  these  reasons  make  the  plan 
unavailable  for  Canada.     Then  there  is  a 
plan   of  Colonel  Torrens,  contained   in  a 
pamphlet  lately  published  by  him»    bnt 
being  in  many  respects  a  renewal  of  his 
former  plan,  with  some  peculilir  adapta- 
tions of  it  to  the  existing  state  of  Ireland. 
That  plan  may  be  described  as  a  modifica- 
tion of  Mr.  £.  Gibbon  Wakefield's;  theiti 
certaihly  is  much  to  commend  in  it;  it  pro- 
poses a  most  desirable  object — the  emigra- 
tion of  capital  with  labour;  he  proposes, 
too,  to  pay  off  the  expense  by  way  of  an- 
nuity; but  I  cannot  help  fearing  this  part 
of  the  plan  will  not  be  adopted  on  a  suffi- 
ciently extensive  scale  for  the  object  in 
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Tiew  in  any  scheme  that  may  be  deyised 
having  special  reference  to  the  relief  of 
Ireland.  The  next  plan  is  that  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Judge  Adrocate  (Mr.  C.  Boi- 
ler) brought  forward  hi  1843;  he  proposed 
to  obtain  for  Canada  the  benefits  of  Mr. 
Wakefield's  plan  by  adapting  it  to  that 
colony.  1  believe  I  rightly  characterize 
that  plan  in  describing  it  as  one  for  the 
resumption  of  lands  already  appropriated 
to  private  parties,  by  compulsory  means, 
not  altogether  dissimilar  f^om  the  project 
of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the 
waste  lands  in  Ireland;  it  proposed,  also, 
something  like  a  substitute  for  Lord  Dur- 
ham's proposition  for  a  wild-land  tax.  It 
was  an  adaptation  to  Canada  of  the  plan 
of  Mr.  Wakefield,  heretofore  only  carried 
out  in  a  more  distant  colony.  There  is 
another  plan,  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Sul- 
livan, a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  Canada;  it  is  founded  on  an  original 
Government  outlay,  to  be  repaid  by  the 
sale  of  plots  of  ground,  reserved  in,  and  in- 
termixed with,  the  locations  of  the  colo- 
nists, by  which  means,  he  apprehends, 
such  a  value  will  be  given  to  the  reserved 
lots  as  eventually  to  pay  the  expense  of 
colonisation.  Then  there  is  the  plan  lately 
published  by  Mr.  Godley,  and  particularly 
addressed  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government;  that  plan  has  excited 
great  attention  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Ireland,  and,  from  information  I  have  re- 
cently received,  in  Canada  also.  He  pro- 
poses to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  demand  for 
labour  in  the  colonies  of  British  North 
America,  during  the  first  year  of  emigra- 
tion, by  enabling  the  emigrant  to  work  for 
wages  while  he  is  settling  on  the  land;  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  or  thereabouts, 
from  the  first  settlement,  he  expects  to 
render  the  settlement  attractive  by  social 
and  civil  aids,  and  by  making  provision  for 
the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  well-being 
of  the  emigrant.  I  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  describe  plans  including  many  details  in 
a  few  words;  but  I  think  I  have  not  inac- 
curately represented  it.  Then,  there  is  the 
plan  put  forward  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Department,  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1846;  but  which,  shortly 
afterwards,  in  January  last,  on  more  ma- 
ture inquiry,  he  found  reason  to  abandon. 
He  proposed  to  build  villages  for  the  emi- 
grants at  first  by  an  outlay  by  the  Govern- 
ment, which  should  send  them  out  at  once, 
and  feed  them  for  a  time,  by  what  may  not 
unaptly  be  called  a  species  of  commissariat; 
that,  I  believe,  is  a  tolerably  fair  repre- 


sentation of  that  plan.  I  mention  these 
schemes,  not  with  trie  view  of  advocating  or 
depreciating  any  of  them,  but  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  them  before  the  House  as 
a  proof  that  a  number  of  such  propositions 
exist,  all  varying  in  their  details,  but  all 
fairly  open  to  consideration  and  inquiry  by 
any  Commission  that  might  have  the  duty 
of  making  such  an  investigation  imposed 
upon  it.  But,  without  violating  the  prin- 
ciple I  have  laid  down,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  mention  one  plan  which  has  not  beeti 
made  public  before,  and  to  which  I  venture 
to  draw'  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
simply  with  the  same  view  with  which  I 
have  mentioned  others.  It  must  be  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  hon.  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
pressure  of  other  afiieiirs,  within  that  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
that  a  project  has  existed  for  some  time 
for  constructing  a  railroad  from  Halifax  to 
Quebec.  That  railway,  as  projected,  com- 
mences at  Halifax,  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  heart  of  New  Brunswick.  There  is 
this  broad  distinction  between  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Canada:  there  exists  in  the 
former  a  tract  of  nearly  1 0,000,000  acres 
of  fertile  land,  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government,  more  than  1,000,000 
acres  of  which  lie  in  one  compact  mass ; 
and  this  railroad  passes  through  that  land, 
intersects  a  portion  of  Lower  Canada  to  a 
point  on  the  St. Lawrence  (Riviere  deLoup), 
and  then  to  Quebec.  I  hope  I  am  not  de- 
parting from  my  object  in  alluding  to  this 
line  of  road,  but  it  bears  materially  on  the 
question.  It  appears  to  me  that  this  rail- 
road may  not  only  bo  made  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  colonists,  but  an  object  of 
great  national  interest,  both  in  a  military, 
a  commercial,  and  many  other  other  points 
of  view.  As  to  the  commercial  considera- 
tions, everybody  is  aware  how  circuitous  is 
the  navigation  from  England  to  Quebec  by 
the  St.  Lawrence;  and  it  is  also  a  most 
dangerous  one.  On  the  coast  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cape  Breton,  there  are  constant 
shipwrecks;  and  anything  that  rendered 
the  route  less  circuitous,  and  safer,  would 
benefit  the  commercial  interests  both  of 
this  country  and  the  colonies.  As  to  its 
military  importance,  the  road  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  a  portion  of  the  boundary 
settled  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  settlement,  military  posts 
have  been  established;  and  if  a  railroad  is 
not  made,  a  military  road  will  have  to  be 
constructed.     In  that  country  a  railroad 
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may  be  formed  at  little  cost;  the  land  may 
be  had  for  nothing ;  and  the  sleepers  of 
the  line  can  be  got  for  the  taking  down ; 
and  the  cuttings,  which  on  this  line  would 
be  few,  can  be  made  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 
In  another  point,  the  line  is  also  of  very 
great  importance.  As  long  ago  as  1791, 
in  the  discussions  on  the  Quebec  Bill,  both 
Pitt  and  Burke  contemplated  measures 
that  might  tend  to  amalgamate  the  whole 
of  these  important  provinces,  and  consoli- 
date them  into  one  British  North  American 
possession.  Sir,  I  think,  in  a  material 
point  of  view,  nothing  can  tend  to  effect 
that  object  more  than  the  construction  of 
this  railroad.  If  it  should  be  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  Government,  after  an 
investigation  of  this  scheme,  to  sanction  it, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  an  early  decision 
by  which  the  proceeding  with  the  railway 
may  be  facilitated  should  be  given.  There 
is  hardly  any  other  way  by  which  this 
species  of  colonisation  could  be  more  as- 
sisted ;.  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  give  a 
stimulus  to  labour  in  the  colonies  in  the 
first  instance,  in  order  that  men  may  begin 
to  earn  a  subsistence  by  wages  at  the  same 
time  they  are  beginning  to  build  their 
houses,  and  preparing  their  land  in  order 
to  maintain  themselves.  As  I  said  before, 
however,  I  simply  throw  this  out  as  one  of 
the  plans  that  might  be  desirable  and  most 
worthy  of  a  careful  and  deliberate  inquiry. 
Now,  a  most  important  point  is,  I  know, 
the  question  of  expense.  I  feel  that  I 
might  possibly  be  justified  in  evading  that 
question,  having,  as  I  said  before,  brought 
forward  this  Motion  for  an  inquiry,  without 
any  intention  of  proposing  any  plan.  But 
it  would  not  be  candid  in  me  if  I  did  not 
declare  that  I,  for  one,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  form  an  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, do  not  believe  that  colonisation,  such 
as  that  I  am  advocating,  can  ever  bo 
effected  so  as  to  cost  nothing.  I  know 
that  there  are  others  —  men  to  whose 
opinion  I  shall  always  be  anxious  to 
defer  my  own — who,  in  this  respect,  think 
differently  from  me;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  should  not  be  satisfied  that  I  was  act- 
ing correctly  or  candidly  if,  in  bringing 
forward  a  Motion  of  this  kind,  I  left  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  my  own  opinions,  as  far 
as  they  go,  on  this  point.  I  feel,  with 
them,  that  the  greatest  ultimate  good  must 
result  from  colonisation;  good,  not  only  as 
regards  the  increase  of  our  commerce — 
good,  also,  as  regards  our  colonial  strength, 
and  the  amplitude  and  power  of  our  em- 
pire; but,  I  Dclicve,  in  the  first  instance, 


there  must  be  an  outlay,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  that  butlay  must  be  large.  I 
am  not  here  to  advocate  Treasury  grants 
or  loans  for  that  purpose,  though  at  the 
same  time,  I  know  there  must  be  many 
advantages,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  in- 
stance, in  a  measure  of  this  nature  being 
assisted  by  loans;  and  I  have  before  en- 
deavoured to  explain  to  the  House,  and  I 
now  call  upon  hon.  Members  who  may  be 
inclined  to  oppose  my  views  on  the  plea  of 
expense,  to  consider,  what  must  be  the 
annual  cost  of  the  Poor  Law  for  Ireland. 
Take  the  largest  amount  of  expenditure 
likely  to  be  entailed  by  any  system  of  emi- 
gration— say  by  Mr.  Godley^s  plan,  which 
I  believe  is  considered  the  most  expensive 
of  all — and  I  ask  now,  will  it  not  appear 
small,  looked  at  in  the  light  of  capital, 
as  compared  with  the  sum  which  must  be 
expended  in  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
population  of  Ireland  in  their  own  coun- 
try— a  sum  which  must  be  looked  on  ia 
the  light  of  interest  ?  Various  calculations 
have  been  made  as  to  the  probable  cost 
of  emigration,  and  some  of  them  are  reiy 
discrepant  indeed.  I  have  heard  the  ex- 
pense of  emigration  to  Canada  estimated 
at  251.  a  head;  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  it  could  be  easily  done  for  4L  or  5L 
a  head;  and  I  remember  even  to  have 
heard  it  asserted  that  it  could  be  done 
for  nothing.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
on  all  bauds  that  Mr.  Sullivan  is  a  gen- 
ijeman  whose  opinion  on  such  a  question 
is  deserving  of  some  attention.  Let  ns 
hear  what  he  says : — 

"  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  says,  that  the  settlers  un- 
der Mr.  Peter  Robinson  cost,  for  their  establish- 
ment on  land,  22/.  a  head — I  suppose,  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  all  round.  Deducting  the 
allowance  for  passage-money,  6L  a  head,  which  ia 
about  double  what  it  would  be  now,  at  least  there 
is  17^.  sterling  left  for  each  man,  woman,  and 
child.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  one-fbaith  of 
the  sum  would  be  sufficient.  At  the  time  of  Mr. 
Robinson*s  settlement,  wo  all  know  that  provi- 
sions had  to  be  imported  from  the  United  States 
for  the  emigrants,  at  a  very  high  price  ,*  and  there 
were  many  other  reasons  why  the  settlement  was 
expensive.  Much  as  it  cost,  however,  I  believe 
the  town  lots,  in  the  Tillage  of  Peterborongh, 
would  sell  for  more  at  this  day  than  the  whole 
cost ;  without  taking  into  account  the  immense 
value  of  the  property,  real  and  personal,  now 
owned  by  the  people  whom  that  settlement  was 
the  means  of  introducing  into  the  rear  of  the  New- 
castle district." 

But,  Sir,  perhaps  I  may  be  told  that,  if 
any  money  is  to  be  spent  on  behalf  of 
the  public,  either  by  grant  or  loan,  it  is 
better  it  should  be  spent  in  Ireland  rather 
than  in  the  colonies.     I  do  not  think  it 
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necessary  to  dwell  on  that  topic.  Look 
to  the  demoraliBation  which  has  resulted 
— necessarily  and  inevitably  resulted — ^from 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  relieve  the  people  of  Ireland  at  home; 
and  then  take  into  consideration  the  bene- 
ficial effect  which  any  money  spent  in  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  colonisation  will 
have  in  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  in  changing 
their  habits.  Looking  to  all  this,  and 
bearing  also  in  mind  that  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  poor  in  Ireland  is  an  ex- 
pense which  will  be  continually  recurring, 
whereas  the  expense  of  establishing  them 
in  colonies  is  an  outlay  made  once  for  all 
— I  repeat,  that,  bearing  all  these  things 
in  mind,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  few 
hon.  Members  will  be  found  to  deny  that 
if  an  expenditure  of  money  be  requisite, 
it  is  very  much  better  that  the  money  should 
be  devoted  to  the  purposes  I  advocate,  than 
to  pubhc  works  in  Ireland.  Of  course  it 
is  understood  that  by  "  public  works  "  I 
desire  to  refer  to  "  relief  works,"  I  have 
seen  it  stated — and  here  again  I  do  not 
think  any  one  in  the  House  will  bo  found 
to  corroborate  the  assertion,  that  an  ex- 
tensive colonisation  is  impossible,  inasmuch 
as  the  adequate  supply  of  food  could  not 
be  found  in  Canada  for  a  suddenly  in- 
creased population.  Now,  I  think  that  the 
surplus  produce  of  that  country  may  be 
taken  at  2,000,000  barrels  of  flour  in  tho 
present  season;  that  is  very  likely  to  be- 
come greater  with  the  addition  of  new 
powef  of  labour,  and  therefore  I  may  dis- 
miss this  objection.  If  any  funds  are  to 
be  defrayed  by  the  North  American  Le- 
gislation, again  we  are  told  that  there  is 
a  deficiency  there;  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  example  which  has  been  given 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead  (Mr. 
Hutt)  with  reference  to  Australia,  will 
very  satisfactorily  meet  any  such  argu- 
ment as  that.  Another  point  has  been  put 
forward  in  a  way  which  makes  it  desirable 
that  I  should  dwell  upon  it.  It  is  said,  al- 
though a  sufficient  amount  of  freight  may 
be  found  for  the  transport  of  the  average 
number  of  colonists  at  present  going  out,  not 
exceeding  50,000  a  year,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  the  necessary  freight  for 
any  greatly  increased  number;  and  that  if 
colonisation  were  to  be  attempted  to  an  ex- 
tent to  produce  a  visible  effect  in  Ireland, 
the  result  would  be  that  freights  would  rise 
80  enormously  as  very  seriously  to  enhance 
the  ordinary  course.  I  have  here  a  return 
which  I  think  will  refute  that  position.    In 


the  year  1845,  1,505  ships,  with  593,116 
tons,  and  in  1846,  1,585  ships,  with 
605,253  tons,  left  the  ports  of  Great 
Biitain  and  Ireland  for  the  ports  of  British 
North  America  in  ballast.  Now,  taking 
the  number  in  1846 — 605,253  tons  would 
give  accommodation,  as  provided  under  the 
Passengers'  Act,  which  allows  three  pas- 
sengers for  every  five  tons,  to  363,000 
emigrants.  I  am  quite  aware  that  from 
605,000  tons  some  deduction  should  be 
made  on  account  of  unseaworthy  vessels 
and  ships  not  fitted  to  emigrants.  I  will, 
therefore,  deduct  105,000  tons,  an  enor- 
mous deduction,  and  then  we  will  have  left 
ships  that  leave  this  country  in  ballast 
sufficient  to  carry  300,000  emigrant  pas- 
sengers. That  is  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  accommodation  that  might 
have  been  found  in  1081  ships  which  sailed 
for  North  America  in  the  same  year  with 
cargoes,  all  or  the  greater  number  of 
which  could  carry  a  certain  number  of 
steerage  passengers  with  them  ;  that  is 
also  without  taking  into  account  the  in- 
creased number  of  ships  likely  to  bo  di- 
rected into  the  North  American  trade, 
partly  by  the  demand  for  ships  this  year, 
and  partly  by  the  large  profits  on  freights 
of  com  from  the  othor  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
but,  leaving  all  this  out  of  our  calculation, 
I  have  proved  that  there  will  be  ample 
accommodation  for  at  least  300,000  pas- 
sengers. Now,  there  is  another  objection, 
much  relied  on,  that  the  Irish  always  make 
bad  colonists.  If  the  Irish  have  hitherto 
been  "  shovelled,"  as  it  has  been  described, 
from  some  estates — and  that  has  up  to  the 
present  time  been  the  principal  cause  of 
the  emigration — ^then,  I  say,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  such  men  as  they  were  likely  to 
be  should  have  made  bad  colonists.  But  I 
will  ask  whether  in  reality  that  has  been 
the  case  ?  I  will  ask  whether  the  state- 
ment has  not  been  refuted  by  abundant 
testimony — whether  it  has  not  been  proved 
to  be  false  by  patent  facts,  which  are  per- 
haps even  more  valuable  than  any  written 
declaration  or  any  arguments  on  such  a 
subject  ?  I  think  a  most  gratifying  feature, 
almost  the  only  gratifying  feature  in  tho 
deep  distress  which  has  recently  prevailed 
in  Ireland,  has  been  seen  in  the  immense 
remittances  that  have  made  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  over  to  America  the  relations  and 
friends  of  some  of  those  Irish  people  who 
had  already  gone  there.  I  believe  there  is 
no  Gentleman  in  this  House  who,  if  asked 
last  year  to  name  the  probable  amoimt  of 
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Buch  remittances,  would  have  ventured  to 
hamo  one-fourth,  perhaps  even  one-twen- 
tieth of  that  sum  whicn  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  has  come.  Is  this  a  proof 
that  the  Irish  make  had  emigrants?  I 
think  it  is  a  very  decided  proof  that,  when 
removed  from  their  own  soil,  when  placed 
in  a  position  where  they  may  freely  exer- 
cise their  industry  and  their  talents,  they 
succeed  in  every  respect  as  well  as  any  of 
their  fellow  creatures  ;  they  thrive  as  well 
and  make  as  good  citizens  as  the  people 
of  any  other  country.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  circumstances,  and  circumstances  most 
creditable  to  the  Irish  character,  which  in- 
duce many  of  them  to  throng  to  the  towns, 
where  they  have  not  an  opportunity  of  be- 
coming possessed  of  wealth,  and  where 
they  can  only  be  known  as  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.  I  allude  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  unwilling  to  go  into  the 
wilderness,  on  the  ground  that  they  would 
thus  deprive  themselves  of  the  means  of 
obtaining  religious  instruction.  I  believe 
that  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the 
congregations  of  Irish  in  the  large  towns 
of  North  America.  I  consider  that  the 
character  for  indolence  possessed  by  many 
of  the  Irish  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Ireland  anses  from  external  circumstances, 
and  is  not  an  inherent  defect  of  disposi- 
tion, t  should,  indeed,  regret  to  think 
that  there  was  that  difference  between  the 
Celt  and  the  Saxon  which  some  persons 
have  been  so  anxious  industriously  to  main- 
tain. I  do  not  believe  that  anything  of 
the  kind  exists.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  there  is  not  a  difference  of  character 
in  races — that,  in  one  respect,  the  Celt 
may  not  be  superior,  and,  in  another,  the 
Saxon;  but,  I  am  satisfied  that  as  regards 
those  characteristics  which  enable  a  people 
to  be  honest  and  active,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  blood  of  the  Celt  which  can  incapaci- 
tate him  from  industrious  aspirations  or  or- 
derly habits,  be  he  resident  m  the  colonies, 
or,  if  those  external  circumstances  of  which 
I  have  spoken  were  removed,  in  his  own 
country.  I  might  not  only  refer  to  remit- 
tances from  Irish  emigrants  in  America 
for  the  confirmation  of  this  opinion — I 
might  appeal  to  Members  of  this  House 
acquainted  with  the  Irish  character — I 
would,  were  he  here,  appeal  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land (Mr.  Hudson),  and  ask  him  if  it  is 
not  frequently  found,  that  of  all  the  la- 
bourers employed  on  railway  works  the 
Irish  are  the  most  orderly  and  most  Useful? 
I  might  ask  any  person  who  has  land  which 


he  farms  himself,  if  be  has  not  often  seen 
cause  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  em- 
ployment of  Irish  labourers  in  the  time  of 
harvest.  I  can  only  say  that  the  view  I 
take  is  supported  by  my  own  experience; 
but  as  I  have  seen  the  opposite  opinion  re- 
peatedly put  forward  in  print,  I  should  not 
be  content  if  I  did  not  further  endeavour 
to  show  that  it  has  not  been  supported  in 
those  quarters  where  such  a  sentiment 
would  be  most  mischievous  to  the  object  I 
now  have  at  heart,  and  if  I  did  not  make 
it  apparent  that  that  opinion  does  not  exist 
with  regard  to  Irish  colonists  in  the  co- 
lotiies  themselves.  I  may,  I  think,  trust 
to  the  authority  of  an  eminent  individual 
in  the  colonies.  Chief  Justice  Robinson.  In 
d  letter  which  was  published  as  a  pamphlet, 
in  1833,  to  Sir  R.  W.  Horton,  this  gen- 
tleman, speaking  of  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  Irish  in  Upper  Canada,  says — 

'*  I  am  persuaded,  if  you  could  visit  some  of 
thoso  persons  on  their  farms,  you  would  find  that 
you  had  in  &ct  not  formed  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  degree  to  which  they  had  been  raised  in  the 
scale  of  comfort  and  independence  by  thoir  being 
made  the  subjects  of  your  experiments  in  coloni- 
sation. I'aken  as  a  whole,  the  resident  Irish  agri- 
cultural population  in  Upper  Canadtf  are  a  moet 
valuable  class  of  settlers,  and  have  done  credit  to 
the  country  they  came  from." 

He  also  gives  an  interesting  accoant  of 
their  conduct  in  1837-8,  when,  as  he  de- 
monstrates, they  acted  not  only  as  indus- 
trious, but  as  loyal  and  orderly  subjects: — 

"  In  the  winter  of  1837-8,  the  population,  gene- 
rally, behaved  well ;  there  were  numerous  exam* 
pies  of  men  of  every  origin-— English,  Scotch,  and 
n«atives  of  the  province,  and  some  who  had  come 
from  the  United  States  of  America — doing  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  by  them  in  defence  of 
their  country ;  but  I  think  it  was  universally  Ktli 
throug)iout  the  province  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish,  as  a  body,  was  pre-eminently  good.     They 
seemed  not  only  to  acknowledge  promptly  their 
obligations  to  support  their  Government  and  the 
laws,  but  they  discharged  their  duty  with  an  ea«;er 
forwardness,  and  a  fine,  henrty  warmth  of  feeling, 
that  it  was  really  quite  affectmg  to  witness.      It 
makes  us  feel  powerfully  that  they  must,  in  Ire- 
land, owe  their  misery  and  their  misconduct  (when 
they  do  act  amiss)  to  some  peculiariy  unfi>rtanate 
circumstances,  springing  from  the  past  history  of 
their  country,  or  in  some  way  attributable  to  their 
condition  there ;   and,  if  their  Government   and 
their  fellow-subjects  could,  by  any  exertion,  rescae 
them  from  their  present  state  of  destitution,  they 
are  worthy  of  the  ethrt  it  would  cost,  and  would 
be  found  grateful." 

In  another  pamphlet  the  same  valuable  au- 
thority says — 

"  Being  anxious  to  know  whether  the  loraH?-  of 
the  Irish  emigrants  of  Canada,  quoted  aa' Above, 
had  continued  to  the  present  time,  I  had  a  cor- 
respondence with  Sir  Francis  Head  upon  the  »ttl»- 
ject.     Sh*  Francis  Head  answered  me  in  the  af- 
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flrmatire;  he  informed  nie  that  the  settlers  to 
whom  I  had  alluded  were  among  those  who,  upon 
a  late  oocasion,  marol^ed  at  once  from  the  New-* 
castle  district,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  nearly  100 
miles,  to  support  t^e  Crovernment.  For  this  pat- 
riotic gallantry  S^r  Francis  Head  thanked  them ; 
to  which  expression  of  thanks  they  replied,  *  That 
they  were  doing  well  in  the  world ;  that  they  felt 
grateful  to  the  British  Government,  and  that  they 
had  eome  to  fight  for  the  British  constitution/  " 

I  could  quote  similar  passages  from  the 
works  of  Captain  Hall,  and  would  willingly 
do  so  were  it  not  that  I  am  afraid  of  tres- 
passing at  greater  length  upon  the  patience 
of  the   House.      Another  complaint  has 
heen,  that  colonists  from  Ireland  must  he 
of  the  lowest  class.     Now  I  do  not  helieve, 
i^  the  colonisation  he  well  organized,  that 
this  is  at  all  necessary.  Emigration  hither- 
to has  heen  so;  hut  I  do  not  think  that  a 
well-organized  and  systematic  colonisation 
must  he  so.     I  should  he  sorry  to  suppose 
that  colonisation,  in  its  greater  and  hetter 
sense,  was  a  lost  art  in  this  country,  for, 
certainly,  in  former  days,  this  was  not  the 
case.     I  may  refer  io  the  colonies  founded 
hy  W.  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore,  to  show 
that  once  colonisation  was  more  thoroughly 
Understood  than  it  is  at  this  moment.    The 
Under  Secretary  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  hut  I  understand  that  there  is  a 
project  now  on  foot  for  colonising  Vancou- 
ver's Island,  hy  means  of  gentry  and  well- 
educated  men  proceeding  there  together 
with  artisans  and  mechanics.     This  is  to 
he  the  spirit  of  the  scheme;  and,  if  so  car- 
ried out,  will  dissipate  all  douht  as  to  the 
feasihility   of  such  a  mode  of  colonising. 
Another  and  a  strong  argument,  undouht- 
edly,  if  true,  against  extensive  emigration 
is,  that  the  Canadians  entertain  a  strong 
ohjcction  to  any  such  plan;  hut  I  do  not 
helieve  that  the  ohjection  is  warranted  by 
the  fact  ?     We  have  received  within  the 
last  few  hours  interesting  statements  from 
Canada  in  reference  to  the  reception  Mr. 
Godley's  suggestions  have  met  with  in  that 
colony.      The  hon.   Gentleman   probably 
intends  to  quote  some  of  these  statements; 
and  I  can  easily  imagine  that  the  scissors 
have  been  this  morning  in  constant  requi- 
sition at  the   Colonial   Office  with  these 
papers;  hut  I  assure  the  hon.  Gentleman 
that  I  am  not  going  to  force  on  him  the 
necessity  of  extracting  very  largely.      I 
readily  admit  that  the  opinions  of  the  Ca- 
nadian press  appear  to  be  divided  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Godley's  plan;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  object  mainly  to  the  details;  and, 
while  they  condemn  these,  they  all,  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  approvQ  of  ex- 


tensive emigration,  if  properly  conducted. 
The  very  object  of  the  inquiry  1  wish  for 
is  to  ascertain  how  emigration  can  be  pro- 
perly conducted;  and,  if  properly  conduct- 
ed, 1  think  the  hoh'.  Gentleman  will  find 
that  those  newspapers  are  in  favour  of 
emigration  from  this  country.  They  do 
not  pledge  themselves  to  any  specific  plan, 
but  they  expatiate  distinctly  upon  the  be- 
nefits to  be  deiived  from  an  encouragement 
of  colonisation  in  England.  I  perceive  in 
the  Toronto  Globe  of  May  1st,  this  decla- 
ration, after  a  statement  of  objections  to 
some  parts  of  the  plan  : — 

"  We  would  willingly  forget  that  narrow  views 
form  any  part  of  the  scheme  of  which  the  general 
principles  cannot  he  too  much  approved.  Two 
millions  is  the  very  nnmher  which  we  have  our- 
selves mentioned.  Let  them  come,  millions  of 
acres  are  waiting  their  arrival." 

I  will  not  say  whether  or  not  this  is  extra- 
vagance; but  I  am  quoting  it,  mind,  from 
the  writings,  of  those  parties  supposed  to 
be  opposed  to  emigration.  The  British 
Canadian  of  the  same  date  states  : — 

**  Active  steps  are  being  taken  to  obtain  the  as- 
sistance |oif  Government  towards  Canadian  coloni- 
sation from  Ireland,  and  we  hope  the  same  will  be 
done  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  plan  now 
proposed  should  be  brought  at  once  under  the  no- 
tice of  oUr  Legislature." 

i  will  not  detain  the  fiouse  by  reading 
other  quotations  I  had  prepared  from  pub- 
lic papers,  tending  to  show  the  desire 
which  existed  on  the  part  of  the  Canadians 
so  far  back  as  1837  and  1839  in  favour  of 
somoi  stimulus  to  be  applied  to  emigration; 
but  I  will  read  to  the  House  a  passage  in 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Hon.  E.  B. 
Sullivan,  t'resident  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  Canada,  in  the  hall  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  of  Toronto.  He  was  not  likely,  in 
the  position  which  he  occupied,  to  pro- 
pound unpalatable  views;  and  I  find  in  his 
address  this  sentence  : — 

*'  But  settlements  need  not  be  confined  to  this 

nrter  :  the  greater  part  of  the  country  between 
e  Huron  and  the  Ottawa  is  vacant — whole  re- 
gions are  without  an  inhabitant,  and  millions  of 
men  may  be  sustained  by  cultivating  them.  Pro- 
visions are  abimdant  and  cheap  in  the  country. 
Upper  Canada,  with  her  present  products,  could 
sustain  a  million  of  additional  inhabitants  at  once, 
tf  you  bring  her  500,000?.,  she  will  still  bean  ex- 
porting country ;  but  the  best  market  she  can 
have  is  at  home." 

I  hope  that  I  have  now  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished this  part  of  my  case-^that  there  is 
not  that  apprehension  in  British  North 
America  of  extensive  colonisation,  provided 
it  be  but  properly  conducted,  which  has  so 
often  been  represented  to  be  the  case.    In- 
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formation  is  required  on  the  subject;  and 
there  is  now  in  this  country  a  gentleman 
of  great  ability  and  on  whose  authority  I 
am  sure  the  hon.  Gentleman  (the  Under 
Secretary)  will  rely  with  confidence — I 
mean  Mr.  Uniacke.  I  believe  he  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  be  a  most  enlight- 
CDcd  roan,  and  his  opinion  entirely  coin- 
cides with  that  of  Mr.  Sullivan;  he  is 
deeply  interested  in  those  colonies;  and  he 
is  desirous  to  see  the  Government  favour 
an  extensive  colonisation  conducted  on 
sound  and  recognised  principles.  I  have 
now  very  nearly  concluded.  I  hope  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  again  to  assure  the 
House  that  I  have  brought  forward  this 
Motion  totally  independent  of  any  party 
feeling  whatever.  I  hope,  Sir,  I  have 
kept  my  promise  to  the  House,  and  that  I 
have  made  no  allusions  whatever  that  can 
render  it  difficult  for  any  one  to  support 
the  Motion  I  am  about  to  propose ;  and 
that  in  what  I  have  said  I  have  kept  out  of 
view  every  topic  objectionable  either  to  the 
Government  or  to  any  individual  Member 
of  this  House.  If  I  should  be  taunted  as 
having  proposed  no  plan,  then  all  I  have 
to  say  is,  that  as  I  have  studiously  and 
purposely  avoided  doing  so,  I  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  pleading  guilty  to  that  taunt. 
My  object  has  been  to  place  before  the 
House  the  plans  of  others,  with  the  view 
of  asking  for  a  Commission :  a  Commis- 
sion constituted  of  three  or  five,  or  what- 
ever number  may  be  considered  most  de- 
sirable, of  the  most  eminent  and  practical 
men  whose  services  can  be  expected  to  be 
devoted  to  such  an  investigation.  1  have 
asked  for  a  Commission  :  I  hope  I  need 
not  say  a  real  Commission  to  be  attended 
with  real  practical  results — such  a  Com- 
mission as  was  appointed,  I  think,  by 
Lord  Melbourne's  Government,  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Law, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Archbishop 
Whateley — a  Commission  intended  to  have 
practical  results — a  Commission  not  for 
the  postponement  of  a  subject,  but  one 
formed  with  the  full  intention  of  action  at 
as  early  a  period  as  is  possible  or  practi- 
cable. I  nave  brought  this  subject  for- 
ward with  the  earnest  hope  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  consent  to  the  Motion ;  and 
that  they  will  not  allow  a  question  of  such 
vital  importance  as  that  of  colonisation  to 
remain  in  its  present  condition  till  the 
question,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Bacon, 
"  shall  resolve  itself.'*  I  am  not  anxious, 
I  can  assure  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
House,  to  supersede  the  Colonial  Office  or 


the  Commissioners  for  Emigration  in  ful- 
filling those  functions  that  properly  de- 
volve upon  them.  I  need  not  say  that  I 
have  not  brought  this  Motion  forward  in 
any  spirit  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Co- 
lonial Office ;  but  I  conceive  that,  apart 
from  the  duties  of  the  Colonial  Office,  there 
are  inquiries  to  be  made  in  Canada  and 
Ireland  that  would  be  better  conducted  by 
others  than  by  that  department.  I  can- 
not expect  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment will  tell  me  that  the  Colonial  Office 
is  the  very  best  place  for  investigating  a 
subject  of  this  nature,  for  he  must  recol- 
lect what  was  stated  by  Lord  Howick  on 
the  New  Zealand  debate  in  1845.  That 
noble  Lord  made  the  following  forcible 
remarks  on  this  very  subject : — 

"  From  some  experience  of  the  Colonial  Office, 
he  was  persuaded  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  any  man,  be  his  talents  and  industry  what 
they  might,  adequately  to  administer  siich  com- 
plicated aflbirs  as  those  of  the  British  colonies, 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  It  was  totally  im- 
possible to  remedy  this  deficiency,  as  suggested 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  Hawes), 
by  the  constitution  of  a  board." 

I  quote  that  to  show  that  the  feeling  of 
the  noble  Lord  then  was — ^and  I  feel  con- 
fident is  still — that  any  great  increase  of 
the  duties  of  the  office  he  holds  most  in- 
capacitate him  for  the  proper  fulfilment  of 
the  various  other  duties  that  devolve  upon 
him.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  a  measure 
of  this  kind  will  only  lead  to  false  expec- 
tations ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  reverse  will  be  the  case.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  (and  I  say  it  in  no  spirit 
other  than  that  of  approbation)  that  those 
who  now  occupy  office  in  the  Govemment, 
more  especially  immediately  connected  with 
the  Colonial  Office,  have  been,  in  years 
gone  by,  if  I  may  so  call  themt  the  apos- 
tles of  colonisation.  They  have  taught  us 
its  principles,  and  they  have  attracted  a 
great  deid  of  attention  to  the  subject  in 
the  country.  The  noble  Lord  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  two  years  ago  brought 
forward  a  string  of  resolutions,  one  of 
which  directly  pointed  out  colonisation  as 
a  mode  of  relieving  the  distress  which  even 
then  was  experienced  throughout  the  em- 
pire. The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  in  the  course  of  varioiis 
debates,  more  especially  in  that  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick, 
a  few  years  ago,  pointed  at  colonisation  as 
the  means  of  giving  relief  to  IreUind;  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Coloniosy  along  with  the  right  h<m. 
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Gentleman  (Mr.  C.  Buller),  who  renders 
his  assistance  to  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Colonial  Office, 
have  frequently  brought  this  matter  before 
the  House.  I  say,  then,  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies and  to  the  noble  Lord,  that  I  do  feel 
that  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  princi- 
ples they  have  propounded  on  this  subject 
are  erroneous — if  it  should  turn  out  that 
the  emigration  now  going  on  is  of  a  satis- 
factory nature — the  public  will  only  be 
convinced  by  an  investigation  made  by 
other  parties  than  themselves.  I  hope 
the  hon.  Gentleman  fully  understands  my 
meaning  in  making  this  statement.  I 
mean  nothing  invidious  ;  but  the  advent  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  to  power  has 
reasonably  raised  expectations  on  those 
points ;  and  perhaps  they  have  found  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  propriety  of  going  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  inclined  to  go 
when  formerly  they  brought  these  topics 
before  the  House.  [**  No,  no!"  from 
the  Tretuury  bench.]  If  it  is  so,  then  it 
is  desirable  that  the  public  mind  should  be 
set  at  rest  by  such  a  Commission  as  I  now 
propose — a  Commission  not  at  all  super- 
seding the  functions  of  the  Colonial  OfBce, 
but  assisting  them  in  making  inquiries 
which,  in  anything  like  a  reasonable  time, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  accom- 
plish in  compatibility  with  their  other  du- 
ties. I  have  been  told  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment accede  to  my  proposition  it  will  stop 
the  emigration  now  going  on ;  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  such  will  be  the  case  ;  but 
if  it  will  be  so,  then  I  freely  admit  to  the 
House  that  I  would  not  look  upon  it  as  so 
great  an  evil  as  some  hon.  Gentlemen 
might  think  it,  for  I  look  to  the  benefits 
of  colonisation  for  the  future  as  well  as 
for  the  present.  I  greatly  fear,  not  pro- 
bably from  any  fault  in  the  Colonial  Office 
or  in  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  but 
from  some  want  of  an  organized  plan,  that 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  care  taken  of 
emigration  in  the  present  year.  Not  fewer 
than  54,000  left  these  shores  in  April  last 
alone;  and  I  do  apprehend  that  the  result 
'of  the  continuance  of  an  emigration  of  this 
description  is  likely  to  be,  that  when  they 
have  arrived  in  Canada,  their  situation 
there  may  be  different  from  that  of  former 
colonists,  described  in  the  extracts  which  I 
have  read,  and  that  in  reality  they  may  be 
left  to  wander  as  outcasts  in  the  country,  in 
the  midst  of  starvation  and  misery,  unable 
to  find  employment,  and  of  course  unable 
to  procure  food.    If  so,  I  am  afraid  that 


the  reports  they  will  send  to  their  brethren 
at  home  will  be  very  different  from  thoso 
which  have  hitherto  been  received  from 
emigrants  to  that  country;  and  I  greatly 
fear  the  effect  that  may  bo  produced  on  the 
colonists  themselves  if  emigration  is  con- 
ducted to  the  extent  now  voluntarily  going 
on,  without  arrangement  and  control — I 
fear  that  the  event  will  be  to  produce  that 
indisposition  to  further  emigration  which 
at  present  does  not  exist,  but  which  must, 
with  such  a  state  of  things,  arise.  I  must 
apologize  to  the  House  for  the  great 
length  to  which  my  observations  have  ex- 
tended. I  thank  them  most  sincerely  for 
the  attention  they  have  given  to  details 
which  have  been  necessarily  tedious  ;  and 
now.  Sir,  I  will  place  this  Motion  in  your 
hands,  with  the  greatest  confidence  that 
the  House  will  adopt  it,  in  the  belief  that 
colonisation  may,  as  an  auuliary  to  other 
measures,  be  made  the  means  of  saving 
the  property  of  Ireland  from  ruin  and  con- 
fiscation; and,  what  is  far  more  important, 
rescuing  our  people  from  the  pressure  of 
their  sufferings — from  that  pestilence  and 
famine  which  it  has  pleased  Almighty  Pro- 
vidence in  his  wisdom  to  inflict  upon  them 
— ^by  removing  them  from  that  soil  on 
which  these  heavy  visitations  have  fallen 
upon  them  to  a  land  which  I  believe  would 
be  to  them  a  happier  and  a  better.  The 
noble  Lord  concluded  by  moving  an  Address 
to  Her  Majesty  in  the  terms  already 
given. 

Mr.  ha  WES  said,  the  noble  Lord  had 
brought  forward  this  important  subject  in 
so  fair  a  spirit,  and  in  so  comprehensive  a 
manner,  that  he  should  assuredly  fail  in 
his  duty  if  he  omitted  to  imitate  him  in 
a  spirit  so  frank  and  fair  as  that  which 
that  noble  Lord  had  displayed  in  intro- 
ducing this  subject  to  the  House.  He 
freely  admitted  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
not  in  any  way  given  the  subject  a  party 
aspect;  he  had  brought  forward  the  sub- 
ject in  such  a  manner,  that  it  might  be 
considered  impartially  by  both  sides  of  the 
House;  and  he,  for  one,  was  quite  disposed 
to  discuss  the  question  in  that  spirit.  Ho 
conceived  it  might  be  treated  as  one  on 
which  men  of  all  opinions  might  agree  or 
differ  without  the  usual  characteristics  of 
party  divisions.  But  he  thought  the  noble 
Lord  had  made  a  proposal  which,  perhaps, 
might  not  be  so  conducive  to  the  objects 
he  had  in  view  as  at  present  the  noble  Lord 
seemed  disposed  to  think.  When  the  noble 
Lord  proposed  this  measure  as  one  for  the 
relief  of  Ireland,  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
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Poor  Law,  the  noble  Lord  must  be  aware 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission 
must  be  slow,  and  could  not  have  imme- 
diate effect;  and  that  with  regard  to  that 
class  of  persons  who  could  emigrate,  or 
bear  the  hardships  of  a  settler's  life,  it  was 
precisely  that  class  of  persons  whom  they 
would  not  be  required  to  relieve  at  home. 
Those,  to  be  supported  by  the  Poor  Laws, 
who  were  most  likely  to  go  into  the  wilder- 
ness, were  not  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and 
the  sick,  who  would  be  still  left  at  home. 
The  poble  Lord  had  referred  to  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  him  on  the  subject  of 
colonisation  and  emigration  in  past  times; 
it  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  act  with 
the  more  prominent  advocates  of  those 
views,  and  however  feeble  l^ad  been  the 
aid  rendered  by  him,  still  ho  could  say  it 
was  cordially  given  to  those  measures 
that  from  time  to  time  had  attracted  pub- 
lic attention,  and  led  to  extensive  colonisa- 
tion. On  this  subject  he  had  nothiQg  to 
retract,  and  had  simply  to  advocate  the 
views  which  he  had  always  held.  He  en- 
tirely admitted  the  general  objects  and 
principles  of  the  poble  Lord  as  to  emigra- 
tion and  colonisation;  but  he  differed  from 
the  noble  Lord  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
proposed  inquiry.  He  doubted  if  it  were 
in  the  power  of  any  Commission  to  inquire 
fully,  within  a  reasonable  time,  into  a  sub- 
ject requiring;  such  diversified  information 
from  such  distant  sources.  The  analogy 
between  that  question  and  the  Poor  Law 
Commission  he  conceived  to  be  entirely 
unfounded,  for  the  Poor  Law  Commission 
was  able  to  get  the  necessary  information 
on  the  spot,  and  in  a  short  period,  from 
most  experienced  men  who  gave  evidence 
on  the  subject;  but  a  very  different  sor^  of 
investigation  would  be  required  by  a  Com- 
mission of  the  kind  now  proposed.  The 
noble  Lord  had  undoubtedly  so  far  this 
great  advantage — he  had  adopted  no  plan 
— ^he  had  suggested  no  plan — he  had  gra- 
dually drawn  their  attention  to  -various 
projects,  which  in  the  course  of  past  years 
had  been  brought  under  the  public  notice; 
but  he  had  given  no  opinion — ^he  had  not 
even  adopted  that  plan  which  he  (Mr. 
Hawes)  might  suppose  to  be  the  origin 
and  foundation  of  the  Motion,  namely,  the 
plan  of  Mr.  Godley.  He  said  so,  because 
he  understood  that  the  noble  Lord  was  the 
advocate  of  that  particular  plan — he  imder- 
stood  that  Mr.  Godley 's  plan  of  emigra- 
tion, which,  though  addressed  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  was  not  adopted  by  him, 
but  wc^s  to  be  brought  forward  by  the 


noble  Earl.     [The  Earl  of  LmcoLS  was 
understood  to  express  dissent.]     But,  not 
to  dwell  upon  that  point,  he  must  obserre 
that  the  mode  of  emigration  to  the  old 
chaptered  colonies  and  that  now  in  opera- 
tion was  very  different.     The  aid  ot  the 
State,  for  emigration,  was  not  given  to 
those  now  emigrating.     Therq   were  no 
advances  of  public  money;  but  it  was  con- 
ducted with  great  success  by  ihe  energy 
and  public  spirit  of  the  people  themselves. 
It  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  present 
day,  of  aU  the  schemes  of  colonisation, 
that  they  rested  entirely  on  large  grants  of 
public   money;    and,   unless   Government 
were  prepared  to  give  these  grants,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  taunt  of  not  being 
alive  to  the  importance  of  colonisation. 
Now,  emigration  was  proceeding  at  a  most 
enormous  rate  by  the  voluntary  agency  of 
the  emigrants  themselves;  and  he  appre- 
hended, notwithstanding  sdl  that  had  been 
said  by  the  noble  Lord,  that  if  Government 
were  to  stop  forwar4  and  commence  an  in- 
quiry, it  would  affect  to  a  great  extent  the 
emigration  at  present  going  on.  He  hardly 
thought  the  House  or  ^e  noble  Lord  vfere 
aware  of  all  that  had  been  done  of  late 
years  with  reference  to   the  question  of 
colonisation;  but  it  was  worth  while  to  re- 
flect on  what  had  been  done  in  this  respect, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  base  aU  their 
future  plans  on  grants  of  public  money.   If 
they  did  so,  let  it  be  with  their  eyes  open, 
that  large  advances  indeed  must  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  this  vraj  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland;  but 
they  wo^ild  permit  him  to  say  there  were 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  England 
and  Scotland  which  had  an  equal  right  to 
their  consideration,  and  which,    if  large 
grants  of  money  were  to  be  given »  must 
come  in  for  their  share.     Now,  as  to  what 
had  been  done  of  late  years,  he  would  refer 
the  House  to  evidence  to  show  that  neither 
the  Government  nor  the  House  had  been 
indifferent  to  the  subject  of  colonisation; 
but  that  the  principles  of  almost  every 
eminent  man  who  had  written  on  the  sub* 
ject  had  been  more  or  less  carried  into 
practice,  and  that  at  that  moment  no  tiling 
more  remained  to  be  done  unless  the  House 
was  prepared  to   consent  to  a    grant   of 
money.     In  1826,  1827,  the  experiments 
of  Sir  Wilmot  Horton  were  tried,  but  found 
too  costly,  the  expense  of  an  emigrant  to 
Canada  being  222.     There  was  also  the 
Commission,  at  the  head  of  which  vras  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  in  1831.     Then   tbere 
was  the  Waste  Lands  Commisaion  in  1836; 
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and,  in  1842,  there  was  a  Committee  on 
the  affairs  of  South  Australia.  There 
were  all  those  Committees  and  inquiries, 
and  men  of  considerahle  ability,  who  had 
devoted  their  attention  to  the  subject,  had 
from  time  to  tinie  recommended  that  cer- 
tain measures  should  be  adopted,  or  cer- 
tain principles  should  be  laid  down  in  re- 
ference to  colonisation.  That  would  show 
the  House  how  attentive  to  the  subject  the 
Government  had  been,  and  how  ready  the 
House  had  been  to  attend  to  it.  It  was 
still  ready,  he  was  sure,  to  attend  to  it. 
He  was  convinced  he  could  answer  for  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Department,  that  any 
plan  to  promote  a  well-considered  system 
of  colonisation  would  not  be  met  with  in- 
difference. He  would  now  refer  to  the  re- 
commendations that  had  been  made.  In  a 
plan  proposed  in  a  Letter  from  Sydney, 
by  Mr.  Wakefield,  in  1829,  he  recom- 
mended— 

*'  Thall  all  land  shall  be  sold  and  principle  fixed 
by  Act  of  Parliament ;  a  tax  upon  rent  for  labour 
fund;  land  fund  applicable  to  emigration;  land 
for  grazing  to  be  allowed ;  loan  on  security  of 
land  fund ;  tliat  the  supply  of  labour  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  demand ;  that  the  emigrants  be 
selected ;  grants  to  bo  made  in  fee-simple ;  sur- 
plus of  land  fund  to  be  applied  to  general  pur- 
poses." 

The  same  author  in  1831  recommended 
three  objects,  viz. — 

"1.  To  sell  land.  9.  To  concentrate  the  set- 
tlers (impossible  and  undesirable  in  Australia,  as 
since  admitted  by  the  author).  S.  That  young 
couples  should  go.  Thus  to  afford  relief  to  Eng- 
land by  diminishing  numbers,  preventing  increase, 
and  creating  markets." 

In  a  pamphlet  by  Hr.  Senior,  in  1831,  he 
recommends — 

"  A  board  of  commissioners  imder  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  a  pbm  for  pauper  emigration ;  that 
Government  advance  money,  and  parishes  repay 
it  in  not  more  than  ten  years.  Emigrants  to  be 
conveyed,  located,  and  supplied  with  tools.  The 
actual  settlement  of  paupers  in  the  colonies  .has 
been  proved  to  be  too  expensive  and  difficult  to 
succeed.  Parishes,  however,  are  now  authorized 
to  borrow  money  on  security  of  the  rates  for  their 
emigration,  and  the  power  is  not  unfrequently 
used." 

The  Waste  Lands  Committee  in  1836  re- 
commended— 

"  An  Act  of  Parliament  to  fix  principle  of 
sale  ;  central  land  board  under  Secretary  of  State, 
or  Parliament,  as  thought  best;  net  land  fund 
to  emigration." 

He  might  ask,  net  after  what  ?  If  after 
surveys,  and  protection  of  aborigines,  that 
was  virtually  done. 

"  The  supply  of  labour  in  proportion  to  land 
fund ;  emigration  to  be  select ;  loon  to  set  on 
foot  the  scheme.    lAboor  the  one  thing  needfiil." 


The  latter  was  a  mistake,  as  proved  when 
numerous  labourers  were  chargeable  for  re- 
lief both  at  Port  Philip  and  at  Adelaide. 
In  every  instance,  however,  their  principal 
recommendations  had  been  carried  into 
practice,  and  the  same  remark  applied  also 
to  the  recommendations  in  the  appendix  to 
Lord  Durham *s  report,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal recommendations  that  formed  the  sub- 
stance of  that  report  had  been  more  or 
less  adopted.  He  mentioned  those  mat- 
ters particularly  to  show  that  the  subject 
was  not  one  that  now  needed  to  be  in- 
quired into.  They  had  already  four  or 
five  Committees  of  that  House ;  they  had 
a  Commission,  they  had  the  recommenda- 
tions of  able  men  devoted  to  the  subject, 
conferring  upon  the  country  the  benefits 
resulting  from  the  diffusion  of  their  opin- 
ions; and  he  was  sure  the  House  and  suc- 
ceediug  Governments  had  been  ready  to 
approve  of  everything  that  was  likely  to 

E remote  this  object.  The  number  that 
ad  emigrated  from  this  country  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  Emigration 
was  enormous.  In  the  last  ten  years 
nearly  100,000  persons  had  emigrated  to 
the  Australian  colonies;  and  to  tl^e  North 
American  colonies  no  less  a  number  than 
740,000.  If  all  this  were  done  by  volun- 
tary emigration,  it  became  of  serious  im- 
portance to  consider  whether  they  should 
interfere  with  the  system  of  emigration 
going  on  with  as  little  cost  to  the  country 
(he  held  that  the  abstraction  of  capital  was 
some  cost)  as  could  possibly  be.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  100,000  persons,  it  ap- 
peared that  80,000  had  emigrated  to  New 
South  Wales  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  sales,  and  20,000  at  their  own  cx« 
pense.  The  reports  of  the  Emigration 
Committee  contamed  other  similar  facts  of 
considerable  importance,  furnished  by  per- 
sons best  competent  to  collect  them ;  and 
he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  these 
reports  afforded  already  the  best  means  of 
information  as  to  carrying  out  colonisation. 
It  would  be  well,  too,  just  to  turn  and  see 
what  had  been  the  advancement  of  the 
colonies  under  the  system  now  adopted. 
The  noble  Lord  had  alluded  to  Canada 
particularly;  but  if  they  would  look  to  the 
Australian  colonies,  they  would  find  that 
the  aggregate  population  and  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  imports  and  the  exports  of  the 
Australian  group  of  colonies  presented  the 
following  increase  :  In  the  year  1835,  the 
population  amounted  to  102,942.  In  1845, 
the  numbers  had  increased  to  295,926. 
The  imports  in  1835  into  all  the  Austrft-^ 
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lian  colonies,  were  valued  at  1,749,087. 
In  1845,  they  had  increased  to  1.992,630?. 
But  the  exports  which  in  1835  had 
amounted  to  1,004,000?.,  were  in  1845 
2,175,000?.  showing  therehy  that  the  pro- 
gress of  the  colonies  in  internal  resources 
had  heen  very  great,  inasmuch  as  their 
power  of  exporting  their  own  produce  had 
more  than  douhled,  whilst  their  imports 
from  other  countries  had  not  kept  equal 
pace.  If  then  they  found  a  stream  of  vo- 
luntary emigration  going  on  to  the  enor- 
mous extent  which  it  had  at  present 
reached,  and  which  in  this  year  had  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  ever  heard  of  hefore, 
they  should  heware  of  doing  anything 
which  might  have  a  tendency  to  check  it. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year, 
the  numher  of  persons  who  had  emigrated 
amounted  to  38,000.  No  less  than  400 
ships  had  cleared  outwards  from  the  ports 
at  which  there  were  Government  emigration 
agents,  with 56,000  emigrants,  in  the  month 
of  April;  and  in  the  first  half  of  May,  no  less 
than  23,000  more  emigrants  had  gone. 
All  those  persons,  he  should  observe,  em- 
harked  under  cognizance  of  the  emigration 
agents,  and  so  far  more  immediately  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Government, 
making  a  total  of  117,000  persons,  who, 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  had  emigrated 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Emigra- 
tion Board.  In  point  of  fact,  there  were 
rather  more,  for  he  spoke  from  returns 
that  had  been  made  up  only  to  the  middle 
of  May.  Up  to  the  present  time,  there- 
fore, between  20,000  and  30,000  people 
a  month  had  gone,  without  reckoning  the 
ports  at  which  there  were  no  emigration 
agents.  And  all  this  had  been  going  on 
under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of 
the  Government,  although  the  noble  Lord 
seemed  to  think  that  emigration  had  been 
going  on  without  any  system.  If  he  would 
look  to  the  returns  made  by  the  emigration 
agents  of  Canada,  he  would  find  that  the 
Government  had  taken  a  sum  of  10,000?., 
to  which  was  added  what  was  called  the 
emigration  tax,  which  was  an  impost  levied 
at  the  other  side  of  the  water  on  all  cap- 
tains of  vessels,  who  paid  a  tax  for  every 
emigrant  they  landed;  and  the  money  so 
collected  formed  a  fund  for  the  assistance 
of  the  destitute  emigrants  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  and  forwarding  them  on  their 
arrival  to  those  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  were  likely  to  meet  with  employment. 
This  was  calcidated  to  increase  emigration, 
since  the  emigrants  would  find  that  every- 


thing was  done  that  could  be  done  to  as- 
sist them  to  distribute  them  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  great  continent;    and  direct 
them,  according  to  the  infoimation  of  the 
emigration  agents,  to  those  parts  where 
their  labour  was  most  required.     The  ge- 
neral estimate  for  emigration  bad  been 
raised  from  1,000?.  to  10,000?.  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  exigencies  of  this  impor- 
tant service  in  the  present  year.    He  could, 
therefore,  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  every 
means  were  taken  to  secure  to  the  emi- 
grants the  means  of  access  to  those  parts 
where  their  labour  was  sought.     With  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  emigrants  to  the 
Australian  colonies,  he  scarcely  knew  of 
any  instance  of  persons  who  had  gone  to 
New   Plymouth,  or  any  place  in   South 
Australia,  having  been  more  than  a  week 
or   two   unemployed  after   their   arrival. 
They  were  regularly  distributed  over  the 
country,  where  their  labour  was  required 
as  soon  as  possible  after  their  landing ; 
so  that  the  noble   Lord  must  not  sup- 
pose that  emigration  was  going  on  without 
the  aid  or  superintendence  of  the  Govern- 
ment— that  superintendence  which  was  the 
most  likely  to  save  them  from  suffering 
and  hardship.     The  noble  Lord  had  omit- 
ted, and  perhaps  wisely,  any  allusion  to 
the  details  of  Mr.  Godley's  plan;  but  he 
(Mr.  Hawes)  could  not  consent  that,  upon 
an  occasion  like  the  present,  and  during 
such  a  discussion,  that  plan  should  pass 
without  some  observation.      It  had  been 
put  forward  with  a  good  deal  of  note  of 
preparation.    It  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
memorial  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  its  merits  had  been  the  subject 
of  much  public  discussion.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Lincoln)  seemed  to  imagine  that  he 
(Mr.  Hawes)  had  been  lately  trusting  to 
the  reading  of  Canadian  newspapers;  but 
he  should  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  he  had 
looked  to  other  authorities,  and  that  frosa 
the  intelligence  he  had  received  ho  was  en- 
abled  to  state,  that  Mr.  Godley*s  plan  had 
been  most  unfavourably  received  through- 
out all  the  Canadian  colonies.      And  he 
(Mr.  Hawes)  did  not  wonder  at  it.     It  was 
a  plan  founded  upon  very  exclusive  princi- 
ples, and  it  had  been  put  forward  as  one 
to  be  carried  out  at  no  cost  whatsoever.   It 
was  a  proposition  upon  the  principle  of 
**no  cure  no  pay,**  and  yet  it  was  to  carry 
with  it  commercial  consequences  to  a  vast 
extent,  and  to  lead  to  profit.     And  Trben 
he  considered  the  plan  with  reference  to 
the  present  state  of  Ireland,  he  was  alto- 
gether staggered  at  the  propositian  that 
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Ireland  should  be  taxed  to  the  amount  of 
9,000.000?.  to  send  away  2,000,000  of  her 
able-bodied  population  to  our  North  Amer* 
ican  colonies.  Thus  9,000,0002.  of  capi- 
tal was  to  be  at  once  abstracted  from  her, 
and  sent  away  with  that  number  of  her 

ale.  It  appeared  to  him  that  what  Ire- 
wanted  most  of  all  at  the  present  time 
was  capital.  If  anything  could  remedy  her 
evils,  deTolop  her  resources,  and  induce 
the  formation  of  her  railways,  it  was  surely 
capital;  and  yet  the  proposition  was  to  take 
9,000,000{.  of  her  capital,  and  2,000,000 
of  the  flower  of  her  population  away,  by 
way  of  benefiting  her  f    He  was  not  sur- 

Srised  at  the  n<^le  Lord  not  bringing  the 
etails  of  that  plan  before  the  House;  and 
he  should  not  feel  himself  justified  in  occu- 
pying the  time  of  the  House  at  any  length 
with  the  further  consideration  of  them;  but 
that  plan  had  been  made  the  subject  of  so 
much  observation  out  of  the  House,  and 
had  excited  so  much  public  attention,  that 
he  could  not  help  mating  some  allusion  to 
it,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  loose 
foundation  on  which  it  rested.  Mr.  Godley 
stated  that  at  least  from  101.  to  15Z.  a 
head  should  be  spent  upon  every  emigrant 
sent  out  to  the  colonies.  If,  therefore, 
they  took  2,000,000  emigrants,  and  ex- 
ported them  to  a  colony,  the  cost  of  send- 
ing them  to  which  would  be  the  lesser 
sum,  they  must  be  prepared  to  expend  a 
sum  of  20,000,0002.  If  the  cost  should 
be  151  a  head,  it  would  cost  30,000,0002. 
He  begged  hon.  Gentlemen  to  notice  what 
a  vast  scheme  it  was  which  Mr.  Godley 
wanted  them  to  adopt.  Mr.  Godlev  reouired 
a  far  larger  amount  than  16,000,0002., 
which  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Lynn  had  proposed  to  be  applied  to  the 
making  of  railroads  in  Ireland,  which  he 
(Mr.  Hawes)  was  of  opinion  would  have 
done  more  good  to  Ireland,  since  it  would 
be  expended  upon  the  soil  of  Ireland.  But 
to  send  2,000,000  of  men  in  the  prime  of 
life,  at  a  cost  of  from  102.  to  152.  a  head, 
out  to  Canada,  on  the  terms  before  them 
on  the  Table,  would  cause  a  greater  ex- 
penditure of  capital,  which  would  be,  in 
the  first  place,  taken  out  of  the  country; 
and,  after  all,  those  emigrants  would  most 
probably  find  their  way  into  the  United 
States.  It  was  impossible  to  expect  that 
the  country  would  agree  to  such  a  plan,  so 
far  as  it  had  been  set  forth.  But  how  was 
the  capital  to  be  repaid  ?  Was  the  outlay 
to  be  fixed  and  settled  by  negotiation,  and 
was  the  money  to  be  repaid  when  it  had 
been  laid  out  ?  Not  at  all.    The  Governor 
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General  was  to  give  a  certificate  that  all 
the  money  had  been  laid  out,  not  upon  the 
raising  of  villages,  or  the  building  of  houses, 
or  the  making  of  farms  or  roads,  but  laid 
out  in  accomplishing  the  objects  which  the 
Imperial  Government  had  in  view  when 
they  promised  advances  of  so  much  money 
in  favour  of  this  object.  Now,  did  any 
one  imagine  for  one  moment  that  any  ca- 
pitalist would  embark  his  money  in  such  a 
speculation — a  speculation  which,  more  or 
less,  was  at  the  present  moment  occupying 
the  public  attention,  and  which  was,  in 
fact,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  noble  Lord, 
although  he  had  not  openly  avowed  it. 
Well,  then,  looking  at  the  progress  which 
the  colonies  had  made — ^looking  at  the  more 
extended  system  of  colonisation  which  had 
been  adopted — looking  at  the  vast  stream 
of  emigration  which  was  now  going  on, 
slowly,  but  successfully — ^he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  adoption  of  such  a  scheme  as  had 
been  hinted  at  by  the  noble  Lord,  would,  in 
all  probability,  materially  check  that  vo- 
luntary stream  of  emigration  —  a  result 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  Ireland.  And 
he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  one  large 
source  of  pecuniary  aid  to  emigration  would, 
he  believed,  be  dried  up,  if  the  noble  Lord 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  Not  that  the 
Government  objected  to  inquiry;  much  in- 
teresting information  might  be  gained  by 
that  course;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  that  an  inquiry,  conducted  by  a 
Commission  such  as  the  noble  Lord  pro- 
posed, would  be  calculated  to  arrest  the 
public  attention,  and  the  voluntary  emigra- 
tion which  was  now  going  on  in  Ireland 
would  be  stopped — a  result  most  prejudi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  Ireland,  particularly 
at  the  present  time.  He  was  apprehen- 
sive, if  the  Government  were  supposed  to 
be  about  to  interfere  in  the  present  move- 
ment, if  that  news  spread  throughout  the 
country,  the  neople  would  naturally  con- 
clude that  if  government  assisted  the  peo- 
ple of  one  district,  they  would  assist  all 
similarly  circumstanced,  and  private  enter- 
prise would  be  impeded  for  a  time.  It 
would  certainly  check  the  large  influx  of 
aviulable  funds  now  coming  to  this  country 
from  the  colonies  in  aid  of  voluntary  emi- 
gration. Upon  this  subject  he  would  read 
a  memorandum  which  had  been  received  at 
the  Colonial  Office  from  the  chief  emigrant 
agent  in  Canada  West,  the  contents  of  which 
were  important  in  respect  to  the  point  he 
had  just  adverted  to.    It  was  dated — 
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"  Montreal,  May  7,  1847. 
*'  I  am  of  opinion  that  thero  are  thouaands  of 
settlers  in  Canada  who  would  readily  undertake 
to  proTide  for  their  relations,  if  they  could  bo 
brought  to  them  free  of  expense.  The  funds  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  emigrant  department  only 
authorize  rcUef  to  the  indigent  after  they  land  at 
Quebec.  I  have  been  frequently  applied  to  of  late 
years  to  know  whether  any  (government  awistance 
would  be  granted  in  such  cases  as  those  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Forbes ;" — 

(This  was  a  gentleman  who  had  mtere8te4 
himself  in  promoting  emigration  to  Ca- 
nada]; 

— "and  offers  have  been  made  of  small  sums, 
averaging  from  ftve  to  twelve  dollars,  towards  de- 
fraying the  expense  of  their  transport.  But  all 
it  was  in  my  power  to  do  was  to  assure  the  appli- 
cants that  if  they  would  exert  themselves,  and 
save  enough  to  pay  their  friends'  pansages  to  Que- 
bec, they  should  bo  forwarded  for  the  remainder 
of  the  journey  free  of  expense." 

The  noble  Lord  would  see  that  the  emigra' 
tion  agents  superintended  tiiQ  forwardUug 
the  emigrants  onward  on  their  journey. 

"  There  are  very  few  instances  of  emigrants  be- 
coming a  burden  to  the  community  after  they 
reach  Canada,  unless  they  remain  in  the  towiis. 
The  sums  remitted  by  settlers  in  Canada  to  en- 
able their  relations  to  efiiigrate,  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  amount.  A  few  years  ago,  such  re^ 
mittanoes  were  rare;  they  are  oow  becoming 
almost  general.  The  effeot  of  saving  money  lor 
such  a  purpose  is  highly  beneficial,  as  it  acts  as  a 
spur  to  industry,  and  makes  them  saving  and  pru- 
dent. I  am  apprehensive,  if  once  the  Government 
interfered,  it  would  check  the  present  movement. 
The  news  would  soon  spread  throughout  the  pro- 
vince, and  the  remittances,  to  a  great  extent, 
cease ;  for  they  would  naturally  conclude,  that  if 
aid  was  given  to  the  settlers  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Columban  to  bring  out  their  relations,  it  could 
not  be  witlUield  from  others  similarly  circum- 
stanced. Nor  does  it  appear  to  be  fur  to  confine 
such  assistance  to  settlers  from  otio  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  any  more  than  to  one  section  of 
Canada.  I  have  received  repeated  applications 
of  the  same  kind  from  Scotch  settlers  of  late 
years." 

He  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
this  account,  given  by  a  most  intelligent 
emigration  agent,  and  he  could  show  that 
there  had  been  lar^e  sums  derived  from 
such  sources,  not  less  than  300,0002.  or 
400,000?.  having  been  remitted  by  emi- 
grants in  the  colonies  to  this  country  to  aid 
individuals  in  going  out  to  join  their  rela- 
tives and  friends.  Then,  if  this  were  so, 
it  became  a  very  important  question,  and 
he  asked  the  noble  Lord  to  consider  whe- 
ther or  not  his  inquiry  would  not  withdraw 
and  dry  up  this  resource  ?  He  would  ask 
the  noble  Lord  whether  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of 
Inquiry  would  not  paralyse  all  efforts  now 
making  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  with  re- 


ference to  emigration — whether  it  woidd 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  check  that  voluntary 
stream  of  emigration  now  flowing  so  freely 
on?  and  if  he  did  determine  to  check  it, 
he  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  what  scheme 
he  had  to  substitute  in  its  place  ?     The 
noble  Lord  proposed  np  plan;  he  proposed 
to  inquire.     How  long  would  his  inquiry 
take  f     It  must  necessarily  be  one  con- 
ducted under  great  disadvantages;  the  in- 
formation must  be  obtained  from  all  the 
colonies.     They  did  not  mean  to  confine 
their  inquiries  to  one  colony.     Did  they 
intend  the  ipquiry  to  be  of  benefit  to  Ire- 
land ?     Then  they  must  bring  the  results 
of  that  inquiry  immediately  into  action. 
He  would  ask  them  what  was  the  House, 
what  was  Irelandi  or  the  country  to  look 
to  whilo  this  inquiry  was  going  on  ?     As 
he  had  shown,  the  number  of  emigrants 
had  been  117,000  in  the  present  year;  and 
those  persons  had  found  or  were  finding 
their  way  across  the  Atlantic,  either  by 
their  own  voluntary  exertions  or  that  of 
their  landlords  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
That  stream  was  still  flowing  on.     [Mr. 
M.  J.  O'CoNNELL  :  Not  so  fast.]     But  the 
noble  Lord,  without  giving  finy  •security 
whatsoever  upon  the  subject — without  pro- 
posing any  definite  plan,  asked  them  to 
check  that  stream,  for  that  must  be  the 
effect  of  the  noble  Lord's  Motion,  if  car- 
ried.    They  would  have  to  wait  until  the 
report  of  the  Commission  which  he  asked 
for  was  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
Now,   the  noble  Lord  said  that  he  put 
forth  no  views  or  theory  of  his  own.      The 
noble  Lord  had  cautiously  abstained  from 
doing  so.     He  sought,  therefore,  to  intro- 
duce no   system.      He  agreed   with   the 
noble  Lord  in  his  general  views  as  to  the 
importance  of  colonisation,  and  as  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  every  facility  to  emi- 
gration.   But  he  contended  that  there  was 
nothing  at  this  moment  which  prevented 
colonisation  being  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale  by  private  individuals.     In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  money  market  it  would 
be  most  imprudent  for  the  House  to  enter- 
tain any  project  which  would  encourage 
the  hope  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
the  Government  intended  to  advance  atill 
larger  sums  for  the  purposes  of  emigration 
and  colonisation.     To  show  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  been  indifferent  on  Uiose 
points,  he  might  refer  to  what  they  had 
done  in  New  Zealand.     In  New  Zealand 
assistance  had  been  long  asked  of  Govern- 
ment  to  settle  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
colonists — that  assistance  had  beea  given. 
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He  y^oxM  not  further  enlarge  npon  the 
subject  than  to  say,  that  ho  trusted  the 
results  would  he  such  as  to  call  hereafter 
for  the  approbation  of  the  House;  and  if 
they  should  be  pleased  with  the  plan  thaf^ 
had  been  adopted,  he  hoped  they  would 
agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  a  con- 
pUtution  slioulcl  be  one  of  the  £rst  things 
given  to  a  new  eolony.  fiithcrto  it  had 
been  a  ipatter  of  reproach  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, especially  with  regard  to  the  Austra- 
lian colonies,  and  more  especially  New 
Zealand,  that  nothing  had  been  dope  to- 
wards extending  to  them  the  constitutional 
liberties  enjoyed  by  England.  He  might 
state,  as  he  had  stated  in  that  House  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  with  regard  to  thp 
Australian  colonies  he  would  havp  sub- 
mitted to  them  a  Bill  whicli  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Grey)  h^d  long  had  under  his 
consideration  for  giving  ^  representative 
constitution  to  those  colonies,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  pressing  business  of  this  Ses- 
sion. Colonisation,  he  wished  to  observe 
to  the  noble  Earl,  did  pot  consist  iperely  of 
B^i^ding  out  a  nun^ber  of  people  in  a  ship 
to  one  of  the  cplonics.  [The  Sftrl  of  hi^- 
poiiN:  Hear,  hea^.l  Nor  did  emigration. 
But  the  noble  Lord  did  not  not  go  beyond 
that.  But  he  should  repeal,  that  what 
was  at  present  being  done  for  emigration, 
was  of  vastly  greater  importance  than  any- 
thing that  had  ever  be^n  done  before. 
More  was  being  done  than  merely  sending 
men  out  to  find  work  for  themselves.  An 
excellent  system  had  been  adopted  by  that 
Important  company  to  which  the  country 
was  indebted  for  the  possession  of  New 
Zealand;  and  in  the  support  that  had  been 
given  by  thp  Government  of  that  colony, 
they  had  been  carrying  out  those  views  of 
colonial  policy  which  ne  (Mr.  Hawes),  for 
ope,  had  always  contended  for  as  contain- 
ing just  and  sound  views  of  colonial  go- 
vernment. But  it  appeared  that  the  noble 
Lord,  after  all,  sought  rather  tq  discuss 
the  question,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
whether  the  Government  was  devoting  its 
attention  to  the  subject,  than  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  forward  any  particular 
plan  of  his  own.  So  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment could  coUept  or  did  possess  informa- 
tion, the  House  bad  only  to  order  and  to 
obtain  the  production  of  it;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  the  emigration  at  present  going 
on  immediately  under  the  superintendence 
of  his  noble  Friend,  was  carried  to  an  ex- 
tent far  beyond  all  former  precedent.  The 
noble  Lord  referred  to  a  Motion  that  had 
been  made  on  this  subject  two  or  three 


years  ago.  That  Motion  had  been  brought 
forward,  and  argued  with  singular  ability; 
but  it  did  not  result  in  an  inquiry,  which 
was  the  object  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  in  a 
distinct  plan.  A  plan  was  proposed  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr. 
C.  BuUer);  but  when  it  wa?  afterwards  dis- 
cussed in  Canada,  it  was  found  that  insu- 
perable difficulties  were  in  the  ^ay  of  any 
attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect.  His  belief 
therefore  was,  that  it  was  not  in  the  powe): 
of  that  House  tp  frame  a  Coipmissiop 
which  could  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion in  this  country.  Any  plans  formed 
should  bp  sent,  before  being  acted  upon, 
to  the  Government  of  the  colony  affected^ 
and  ipquiry  should  also  be  obtained  through 
the  emigration  a^^ents,  as  ifras  now  done. 
That,  he  believed^  to  be  a  far  more  useful 
and  practipable  mode  of  ascertaining  what 
was  the  best  plan  to  be  adopted  m  any 
particular  instance,  than  a  general  system 
of  inquiry,  the  effect  of  which  must  1^  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  tide  of  voluntary  emigra- 
tion. He  would,  therefore,  leave  it  to  the 
nqble  Lord,  whether  it  would  bp  right  tq 
presQ  his  Motiqn  to  a  division,  and  to  insist 
on  the  apppintment  of  a  Commission  ?  He 
entirely  concurred  in  the  objects  which  thp 
noble  Lord  had  in  view;  nor  was  there  any 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty  9 
Government  to  further  those  objects.  No 
one  would  be  more  delighted  than  thq 
poble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  De- 
partment to  l\skye  a  large  fund  at  his  com- 
mand,  to  carry  out  the  objpcts  of  the  noble 
Lord.  There  existed  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing plenty  of  fruitful  land  and  plenty  of 
labourers  tp  cultivate  it.  All  the  requisites 
and  elements  for  the  establishment  of  a 
great  system  of  colonisation,  were  fully 
possessed;  nothing,  at  this  moment,  was 
required  but  an  adequate  fund  to  put  the 
system  into  operation.  Here  e:|isted  the 
great  di$culty;  and  what,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  the  consequence  of 
appointing  a  Commission  ?  It  wqmd  creatf) 
expectations  which  could  not  be  realized, 
and  excite  hopes  that  must  end  in  disap- 
pointment. Speaking  on  the  part  of  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey),  ho  could  assure 
the  noble  Lord  that  no  one  was  more  anx- 
ious to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  colonies  than  he,  and  no  one  de< 
voted  more  thought  to  devising  the  best 
scheme  of  colonisation  by  which  their  hap- 
piness and  welfare  might  be  attained;  and 
it  was  his  own  opinion  that  if  the  Commis- 
sion now  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  were 
appointed,  it  would  rather  interfere  with 
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than  adrance  the  inquiries  which  were  at 
this  moment  fi^oing  on  under  the  direction 
of  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Qrej),  with  the 
hope  of  benefiting  the  colonies  by  pro- 
moting additional  emigration  from  this 
conntrj.  Not  being  able,  then,  to  conceive 
how  any  advantage  could  be  derived  by 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord,  but,  on  the  contrary,  believing 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  at 
this  moment  would  have  a  prejudicial  ten- 
dency, he  did  entreat  the  noble  Lord  to 
pause,  especially  considering  the  state  of 
Ireland,  before  he.  pressed  his  Motion.  He 
would  not  make  any  direct  Motion  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  noble  Lord,  and  he  should  be 
most  unwilling  to  give  a  negative  vote  to 
any  proposition  having  in  view  so  desirable 
an  object  as  that  which  the  noble  Lord 
sought  to  achieve;  but  he  would  again  en- 
treat the  noble  Lord  to  consider  whether, 
in  the  present  state  of  Ireland  and  of  Scot- 
land, this  was  the  time  to  do  anything 
that  would  check  the  course  of  voluntary 
emigration  that  was  now  going  o^.  There 
was  no  principle  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
enunciated,  and  no  plan  "which  could  be 
proposed,  the  importance  of  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  not  prepared 
to  take  into  consideration;  and  so  far  as 
any  further  inquiry  was  concerned,  they 
were  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  very  best  information  that  could 
be  procured,  and  which  he  believed  they 
had  in  their  power  to  secure  more  readily 
and  completely  than  any  Commission  could 
do. 

Mb.  GREGORY,  before  replying  to  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  wished 
to  remark,  that  this  Motion  was  not  con- 
ceived on  the  part  of  those  who  advocated 
it  with  any  unfriendly  feeling  towards  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  brought  forward  with  the  most  sin- 
cere wish  to  extricate  the  Government 
from  a  state  of  embarrassment  caused  by 
circumstances  over  which  they  'certainly 
had  no  control.  It  was  therefore  with  the 
greatest  regret  that  he  had  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth, 
inasmuch  as  he  hod  expressed  it  to  be  his 
intention  to  meet  the  Motion  with  the  di- 
rect negative.  [Mr.  Hawes  :  No,  no.] 
The  hon.  Gentleman  at  least  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  noble  Lord  would  withdraw 
his  Motion,  without  at  the  same  time  pro- 
mising that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  give  that  attention  to  it  which,  in 
justice,  it  was  entitled  to  receive.  Things 
'^uld  not  go  on  in  the  present  deplorable 


manner.  The  crisis  had  now  fairly  arrived, 
in  which  palliatives  merely  could  no  longer 
be  appliea.  The  time  was  now  come  for 
the  adoption  of  a  series  of  measures,  the 
foremost  of  Which  in  importance  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  measure  which  lus  noble 
Friend  now  proposed.  The  social  condition 
of  Ireland  had  been  entirely  broken  up  by 
the  destruction  of  the  staple  food  of 
6,000,000  of  its  mhabitants,  and  it  now 
required  the  master  hand  of  a  great  states- 
man to  mould  and  fashion  it  in  a  new  and 
better  combination.  Colonisation  oould 
not  effect  all  they  desired;  but  no  other 
measure  which  Government  might  devise 
could  be  rendered  applicable  or  beneficial 
without  it.  After  all,  what  were  the  ob- 
jects they  had  in  view  ?  Were  they  not 
to  give  security  to  life  and  property  in  Ire- 
land, to  promote  the  introduction  of  capital 
into  that  country,  raise  the  Irish  peasiuit  to 
a  level  with  the  English  agricultural  la- 
bourer, and  to  do  away  with  the  party  feuds 
and  religious  animosities  which  distracted 
that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  But 
not  one  of  these  things  could  be  accom- 
plished so  long  as  there  existed  a  redun- 
dant population  there.  While  the  present 
system  of  competition  for  land  existed,  it 
was  impossible  that  either  life  or  property 
could  be  secure;  and  if  neither  life  nor  pro- 
perty were  secure,  capital,  so  far  from  flow- 
ing into  that  country,  would  fly  away  from 
it.  As  long  as  the  peasant  class  in  Ireland 
subsisted  upon  wages  almost  inadequate 
for  the  support  of  life,  so  long  would  they 
be  in  a  state  of  degradation;  and  so  long 
as  they  had  one  class  of  the  people  of  that 
country,  composed  of  one  religion,  in  a 
state  of  degradation,  and  anoSier  class, 
composed  of  another  reli^on,  in  a  compa- 
rative state  of  comfort,  so  long  would  the 
former  look  with  unkindly  feelings  upon  the 
latter, '  and  strife  and  ill-will  would  exist. 
Therefore,  twist  and  turn  it  as  they  would, 
it  must  resolve  into  this  point — the  inade- 
quacy of  capital  in  Ireland.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Lynn  (Lord  G.  Ben- 
tinck)  was  fully  aware  of  this  state  of 
things;  and  he  clearly  perceived  that  there 
were  only  two  alternatives — ^the  one,  to 
increase  the  capital  to  a  level  with  the  po- 
pulation; the  other,  to  decrease  the  popola- 
tion  to  a  level  with  the  capital.  Hia  noble 
Friend  chose  the  former  alternative;  but  tlie 
House  did  not  think  fit  to  sanction  th»t 
proposal.  There  were  financial  difficulties 
in  the  way;  but  no  such  difficulties  pre- 
sented themselves  against  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  now  proposed.    Some  of  the 
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sures  wUch  Her  Majesty's  Governmeiit 
had  brought  forward  this  Session,  he  had 
supported,  hut  there  was  one  which  he  had 
opposed,  namely,  the  Irish  Poor  Law;  hut 
had  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  60- 
yemment  made  a  systematic  plan  of  emi- 
gration an  adjunct  to  the  Poor  Law,  he 
should  not  have  opposed  it  as  he  had  done, 
from  a  conscientious  conviction  of  its  utter 
impracticability.  It  could  not  be  denied 
that  the  proposal  for  an  extended  Poor  Law 
had  given  rise  to  some  wild  speculations 
and  ideas,  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland. 
It  had  given  rise  to  a  notion  among  the 
Irish  peasantry  that  henceforth  they  were 
to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity; and  it  had  given  rise  in  England 
to  a  belief  that  the  effect  of  the  law  would 
be  to  relieve  them  from  all  further  intrusion 
of  Irish  paupers.  At  the  present  moment 
there  was  a  temporary  measure  of  relief  in 
operation  in  Ireland;  and  at  the  same  time 
toe  immigration  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
into  this  country  was  proceeding  at  the 
rate  of  1,000  per  diem ;  and  what  prospect 
had  they,  from  the  reports  they  were  daily 
receiving,  as  to  the  probability  of  work 
being  afforded  under  the  Poor  Law  to  the 
thousands  who  were  at  present  supported 
under  the  temporary  Act?  It  was  per- 
fectly impossible,  in  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland,  that  under  any  system  of  Poor 
Law,  work  could  be  given  to  all  the  able- 
bodied.  The  present  proposition,  there- 
fore, was  not,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Lam- 
beth had  stated  it  to  be,  a  proposition  for 
sending  the  able-bodied  labourers  to  Ca- 
nada, but  to  send  the  surplus  of  those  able- 
bodied  labourers  for  whom  at  the  present 
moment  there  was  no  employment  at  home. 
He  should  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Gentleman 
how  a  Poor  Law  would  remedy  this  anoma- 
lous position  in  regard  to  labour  in  the  two 
countries  ?  In  spite  of  their  Bills  for  the 
improvement  of  estates,, it  was  perfectly 
notorious  that  whatever  means  they  might 
take  to  increase  the  production  of  human 
food,  or  however  much  they  might  increase 
the  breadth  of  tillage,  the  same  want  of 
employment  would  exist;  for  it  was  a  fact, 
confirmed  by  reports  made  to  that  House, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  cultivation  of 
land  was  improved,  the  demand  for  agricul- 
tural labour  decreased.  It  appeared  by 
the  report  of  a  Commission  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  a  few  years  ago, 
that  the  quantity  of  food  which  required 
the  labour  of  seven  individuals  in  1831, 
was  capable  of  being  produced  by  the  la- 
bour of  five  mdividucds  in  1 841 .    Thus  the 


very  means  adopted  for  improving  Ireland, 
were  calculated  to  increase  the  number  of 
unemployed  able-bodied  labourers.  He 
would  instance  the  case  of  the  county  of 
Mayo  to  show  the  extent  to  which  this  in- 
crease was  likely  to  proceed.  In  that 
county  there  were  46,000  farms,  44,000 
of  which  were  under  fifteen  acres.  There 
were  67,000  able-bodied  men  who  had  only 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  to  subsist  on 
for  one  day  in  four.  In  former  times  they 
might  subsist  on  the  conacre  system,  occa- 
sionally emigrating  to  England  in  harvest 
time;  but  what  were  they  to  do  now  ?  The 
potato  crop  had  failed,  and  how  w^e  they 
to  exist  ?  They  might,  it  was  true,  >exist 
for  a  time  in  their  own  country;  but  it 
would  only  be  by  the  total  confiscation  of 
tlie  property  upon  which  they  were  located. 
That,  however,  must  come  to  an  end,  and 
then  they  would  have  no  other  alternative 
than  either  to  die  in  the  ditches,  or  else 
increase  the  pauperism  of  England  by 
swelling  the  half-fed  Irish  population  whicn 
composed  the  inhabitants  of  Whitechapcl, 
in  London,  filled  the  cellars  in  Liverpool, 
and  crowded  the  closes  in  Glasgow.  With 
such  a  prospect  before  them,  did  it  not  be* 
come  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Legislature  to  transfer 
these  unfortunate  people  from  th«ir  own 
unhappy  homes  to  regions  where  health 
and  wealth  were  before  them  ?  After  look- 
ing over  the  catalogue  of  remedies  which 
successive  Legislatures  had  proposed  for 
the  evils  of  Ireland,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  colonisation  was  one  which  must  be 
ancillary  to  all  the  rest.  The  population 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  a  popula- 
tion of  poverty;  on  the  other  it  was  a  po- 
pulation of  wealth.  Here,  population  was 
redundant  in  relation  tocapitalaud  labour; 
on  the  other  side,  land  was  redundant  in 
relation  to  capital  and  labour.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  had  said,  that  the  pro- 
posed emigration  was  too  expensive,  and 
that  if  it  were  adopted  it  must  be  extended 
to  England  and  Scotland;  and  its  friends 
were  prepared  for  advances  to  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plained of  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Godley,'  as 
taking  9,000,000^  of  capital  from  Ireland. 
That  was  not  the  proposal ;  but  it  did  in- 
clude an  income  tax  of  5,000,000^  to  be 
raised  in  Ireland;  and  here  he  must  ask, 
how  much  money  was  now  being  expended 
there  ?  The  estimates  had  been  increased 
by  8,000,000^.,  and  yet  the  Serbonian  bog 
was  still  open  and  gaping  for  more.  Taking 
into  consideration,  therefore,  the  large  ex- 
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pcndituro  now  going  on,  and  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  money,  the  hone  and 
sinew  of  the  country,  was  leaving  her,  he 
thought  that  whatever  the  proposal  of  his 
Friend  (Mr.   Godley)   was,  it   would  fall 
short  of  the  expenditure  which  was  now 
saddled  upon  the  country.     His  proposal 
had  reference  not  only  to  the  country  from 
trhich  the  colonists  canie,  hut  also  to  the 
fcountrj  to  which  they  were  to  go;  and  he 
denied  that  in  the  end  there  would  he  any 
ahstraction  of  capital,  for  it  would  he  re- 
turned with  interest.     They  proposed  that 
a  certain  amount  should  he  expended  on 
puhlic  "works,  where  the  emigrants  would 
earn  the  money  to  settle  themselves  on  the 
land  :  they  did  not  propose  to  shuffle  out 
tlie  paupers  to  the  colonies,  or  to  feed  them 
from  the  Commissariat;  hut  to  take  the 
surplus  population  from  Ireland,  and  to  ah- 
sorD  it  in  useful  and  reproductive  lahour  in 
the  colonies.     And  wnen  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man expressed  apprehensions  of  so  ^reat  a 
scheme  of  emigration,  he  wished  him  to 
tead  the  despatch  of  Mi*.  Burley  to  Sir  John 
Colehrooke,  in  which  he  said,  that  with- 
out hridges  and  roads  the  settlers  in  Canada 
had  nothing  to  look  forward  to,  except  to 
provide  for  the  daily  necessities  of  their 
families  or  for  some  party  of  lumherers. 
There  was  a  far  different  state  of  things  in 
the  United  States;  and  one  great  ohject 
was  to  do  away  with  the  marked  contrast 
hetween  the  two  countries;  for,  whatever 
might  he  the  settlers'  principles  of  loyalty, 
they  could  not  he  satisfied  with  seeing  on 
one  side  activity,  and  trade,  and  commerce, 
and  the  settler  flourishing,   and  on  the 
other    nothing    hut    ah  solute   stagnation. 
The  advocates  of  the  scheme  were  not  met 
with  a  denial  of  its  merits  or  its  necessity, 
hut  hy  a  recapitulation  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment had  done;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman 
ohjected  to  the  inquiry,  because  considera- 
ble improvements  had  been  already  made. 
This  was  the  old  mode,  and  it  appeared  as 
if  the  Colonial  Office  had  a  set  of  stereotype 
speeches  for  each  new  comer,  and  that  a 
speech  used  by  an  hon.  Member  on  one 
side  a  year  since,  was  to  be  used  by  an  hon. 
Member  on  the  other  side  the  next  year. 
But  what  had  been  done  since  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  C. 
BuUer)  in  1843  ?  and  if  nothing  had  been 
done,  what  reason  was  there  for  the  credit 
he  then  obtained  ?    If  that  speech  came 
home  to  them  when  it  was  deUvered  in  the 
midst  of  unparalleled  abundance  and  pros- 
perity, how  much  more  must  it  come  home 
to  them  when  they  must  cling  to  his  re- 


commendations almost  with  the  pertinacity 
of  a  dying  man  !  They  had  been  told  that 
117,000  emigfants   had  gone  to  British 
America  this  year;  but  this  had  iiot  pro- 
duced all  the  good  which  would  flow  froin 
an  efficient  system.     At  present  the  emi- 
gration was  comparatively  of  little  use  to 
British  America,  whether  the  stream  flow- 
ed; to  the  country  from  which  it  flowed,  as 
the  condition  of  Ireland  prdved;  or  to  the 
emigrants  themselves.     It  was  open  to  the 
chief  of  the  objections  urged  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  the  capital  and  enterprise 
of  the  country  was  chiefly  lost,  and  that 
precisely  those  persons  departed  who  had 
the  greatest  inclination  to  give  increased 
employment.     With  respect  to  the  objec- 
tion raised  to  the  great  extent  of  the  pro- 
posed   emigration,    he  must  remind   the 
House  that  a  well-regulated  system  of  emi- 
gration was  proved  by  Dr.  Chalmers  al- 
ways to  recruit  its  numbers;   and  yet  it 
stopped  imprudent  marriages,  introiduced 
moral  considerations,   and  prevented   the 
population,  when  reauced,  from  increasing 
its  numbers  niore  than  the  capital  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  increased.     The  hon« 
Gentleman  had  thrown,  in  their  teetli  the 
experiment  tried  in  1825,  and  calculated 
the  expense  of  settlement  at  231.  a  head; 
but  he  (Mr.  Gregory)  said,  that  the  onlj 
expense  was  lending  money  to  the  coloniu 
Legislatures  to  be  employed  in  useful  pub- 
lic works.     If  tliey.  were  simply  to  feed 
the  emigrants,  as  the  noble  Lord  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Colonies  proposed  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1836,  he  admitted  that 
the  whole  expense  would  be  lost,  and  the 
system  would  prove  a  failure.     There  was 
another  objection  raised  in  the  bitter  arti- 
cles of  the  leading  journalt  The  Times^  oa 
which  he  must  also  make  some  remark. 
The  objection  was,  that  they  would  repro- 
duce in  the  new  world  the  vices  and  the 
turbulence  prevailing  in  the  land  which  the 
Irish  left;  and  the  objection  was  so  invit- 
ing, and  attracted  so  much  public  atten- 
tion, that  he  could  not  help  adverting  to  it. 
Were  it  not  even  for  the  examples  of  a 
totally  opposite  character  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  read  from  Judge  Robinson*a 
letters,  he  did  not  think  that  such  an  ar- 
gument could  be  used  by  any  gentJeman 
who  called  himself  a  liberal  pohtician;  for 
they  must  recollect  the  course  of  legisla- 
tion and  the  assertion  that  the  cause  of  the 
turbulence  in  Ireland  was  the  mode  of  go- 
vernment; and  it  seemed  impossible  to  saj 
that  the  vices  of  Ireland  could  never   be 
eradicated,  or  that  there  was  the  one  bh 
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spot  which  could  only  he  rooted  out  hy  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  Celtic  race.  He 
did  not  helieve  that  such  an  opinion  was 
generally  held;  hut  it  had  attained  much 
weight  with  ihe  puhlic,  and  was  an  ohjec- 
tion  to  any  system  of  emigration  in  which 
the  Irish  largely  participated.  For  him- 
self, he  thought  that  if  they  gave  the  Irish 
a  fair  participation  in  the  honours  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  country  in  which  they 
dwelt,  they  would  not  he  less  attached  to 
the  constitution  than  any  other  hody  of 
men.  Heretofore  they  had  heen  governed 
on  sectarian  principles  at  home,  and  had 
teen  employed  in  America  in  tasks  which 
slaves  would,  scarcely  like  to  perform.  Bui 
he  had  heard  from  Halifax  that  there  were 
no  colonists  who  did  hotter  than  the  Irish; 
and  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  in  1798 
a  hody  of  Irish  insurgents  seised  a  vessel, 
and  forced  the  masier  to  run  her  on  shore 
in  North  America ;  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies afterwai'ds  joined  them;  they  were  now 
one  of  the  most  peaceful  and  prosperous 
colonies  in  that  country;  and  he  did  not 
helieve  that  die  Executive  and  Legislative 
Councils  of  Kewfoundland,  though  they 
were  composed  principally  of  Irish,  could 
afford  any  imputation  against  their  original 
country.  He  would  omj  refer  to  onp  other 
ohjection — that  the  money  should  he  em- 
ployed to  promote  the  nappiness  of  the 
people  at  nome,  and  the  complaint  that 
Canada  or  the  ^rave  was  the  alternative 
which  the  landkrds  offered  the  people. 
This  was  a  false  accusation.  Providence 
had  afflicted  the  nation  with  a  pestilence — 
emigration  was  advocated  as  a  relief — and 
he  romemhered  that  Mr.  W.  S.  O'Brien, 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  Party  in  1838,  de- 
clared he  could  not  agree  in  any  appeal  to 
ihe  patriotism  of  his  countrymen  to  remain 
in  a  country  where  the  supply  was  insuffi- 
cient for  th^r  wants.  It  was  especially 
out  of  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
themselves  that  this  appeal  was  made  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  he  regret- 
ted that  it  was  made  in  vain. 

Mb.  V.  SMITH  ohserved,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down  had  al- 
luded to  some  measures  and  plans  of  colo- 
nisation; hut  the  great  difficulty  he  felt  in 
speaking  on  the  suhject  was,  that  no  mea- 
sure or  plan  had  heen  proposed  hy  the 
nohle  Lord  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln). 
Throughout  the  whole  of  his  speech  the 
nohle  Lord  seemed  to  he  afraid  lest  the 
House  should  suppose  that  he  suggested 
any  plan.  The  nohle  Lord  repeated^  said 
that  he  had  no  plan  of  his  own  to  lay  he- 


fore  the  House;  hut  he  proposed  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  unpaid  Commission  to  con- 
sider any  plans  that  might  he  suhmitted  to 
them.  Although  he  concurred  with  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
(Mr.  Hawes)  in  admitting  that  the  nohle 
Lord  had  entirely  avoided  any  display  of 
party  feeling,  he  must  say  that  he  could 
not  feel  much  gratitude  to  the  nohle  Lord 
lor  introducing  this  suhject  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  hrought  it  under  the  notice 
of  the  House.  He  thought  the  course 
taken  hy  tte  nohle  Lord,  who  had  evi- 
dently given  the  suhject  most  careful  con- 
sideration, in  stating  that  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  propose  any  measure  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  views,  was  rather  calculated 
to  mislead  the  puhlic,  than  to  advance, the 
cause  of  emigration.  The  nohle  Lord  had 
entered  into  the  distinction  hetween  colo- 
nisation and  emigration  —  a  distinctipn 
which  he  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  must  admit  he 
was  unahle  to  understand.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  colonisation  was  wh^t  non.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  talked  of^  while  emigration 
was  the  uieme  of.  hon.  Gentl^nan  on  his 
own  sidoT— that  colonisation  was  the  Oppo- 
sition Suhject,  ana  emigration  the  Minis- 
terial suhject,  Hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
appeared  to  he  the  advocates  of  colonisa- 
tion, while  hon.  Memhers  on  his  own, side 
ot  the  House  were  supporters  of  a  little 
emigration.  Thq  right  hon.  Memher  for 
Liskeard  (Mr.  C.  Buller)  and  the  hon. 
Memher  for  Lamheth  (Mr.  Hawes),  when 
they  were  in  opposition,  had  talked  of  no- 
thing bui  colonisation;  hut  the  moment 
they  came  over  to  that  (the  Ministerial) 
side  of  the  House,  ihey  found  colonisation 
impossible,  and  a  Httle  emigration  was  all 
they  were  prepared  to   dole  out  to .  the 

fiublic;  and  it  was  not  until  the  noble  Lord 
Lord  Lincoln)  had  gone  into  opposition 
that  he  had  suggested  to  the  House  a 
grand  scheme  of  colonisation.  Colonisa- 
tion, in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
was  well  understood;  enteiprising  and  en- 
ergetic men  set  out  to  acquire  territories 
by  conquest  or  by  possessing  themselves 
of  unpeopled  regions,  and  they  became 
leaders  of  parties  and  governors  of  States. 
More  recently — almost  in  our  own  times— 
under  the  pressure  of  political  persecution, 
or  for  other  reasons,  persons  had  been  led 
to  quit  this  country  for  distant  lands,  where 
they  had  formed  settlements  and  establish- 
ed States.  But  no  such  scheme  had  been 
undertaken  by  the  Government.  It  was 
true,  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  other 
similar  associations,  had  attempted  such 
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projects;  but  tbej  had  neyer  been  under- 
taken by  tbe  Government.  The  noble  Lord 
had  not  proposed  any  plan  of  this  nature. 
Indeed,  the  nearest  approach  to  such  a 
proposition  had  been  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Liskeard,  in  his  memor- 
able speech  in  1843.  The  noble  Member 
for  Falkirk,  however,  had  not  gone  so  far; 
but  if  that  noble  Lord  intended  to  adopt  as 
a  precedent  the  course  pursued  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Lisieard,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  withdraw  his  Motion,  for  that 
had  been  the  practice  of  all  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  had  brought  this  question  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.  The  noble  Lord 
had  commenced  his  speech  by  saying  that 
he  considered  colonisation  might  be  advan- 
tageously adopted,  with  a  view  to  improve 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland;  and  the 
noble  Lord  had  referred  to  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  Government  with  a  view 
to  relieve  that  country.    The  Landed  Pro- 

S)rty  Bill  had  been  passed;  but  another 
ill  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had  referred, 
the  Waste  Lands  Improvement  Bill,  had 
been  withdrawn  —  and  why  ?  Simply,  he 
believed,  because  in  the  present  state  of 
the  money  market,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  feeling  in  this  country,  the  British 

Eublic  would  not  hear  of  any  other  specu- 
ktions  on  behalf  of  Ireland.  During  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  the  British 
public  had  come  forward  nobly  and  mag- 
nanimously, and  had  thrown  their  money 
down  upon  the  soil  of  Ireland,  that  the 
poor  people  of  that  country  might  pick  it 
up.  The  measures  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment had  certainly  been  measures  of 
humanity;  but  they  had  been  the  measures 
of  seamen  in  a  storm — ^throwing  everything 
overboard  in  order  to  save  the  ship.  The 
people  of  England,  having  consented  to  an 
enormous  outlay  for  the  relief  of  Ireland, 
were  not  prepared  to  engage  in  any  uncer- 
tun  schemes  of  speculative  benefit  to  that 
country,  till  they  had  seen  the  effect  of 
the  Poor  Law  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of  that  House.  He  must  say, 
with  reference  to  that  measure,  that  he 
could  not  help  feeling  great  distrust  of  the 
Irish  people;  he  could  not  help  feeling  that 
they  were  incapable  of  the  honest  exertion, 
the  prudence,  and  the  integrity,  which  were 
characteristics  of  the  poor  of  this  country. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  success  of  the 
experimeiH  about  to  be  made  in  Ireland 
would  be  promoted  by  adopting,  as  an  ac- 
cessary to  the  measures  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,  an  extensive  scheme  of  colo- 
nisation; and  certainly  the  adoption  of  such 


a  scheme  would  not  assist  the  people  of 
this  country  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to 
the  success  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law.  The 
noble  Lord  had  admitted,  as  aU  other  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  brought  forward  pro- 
posals on  the  subject  had  done,  that  a  large 
scheme  of  colonisation  would  be  most  ex- 
pensive. No  one  doubted  that  in  thia 
country  there  were  too  many  people,  while 
in  the  colonies  there  were  too  few;  but  if 
they  attempted  to  establish  a  more  just 
proportion  in  the  population  of  the  motiier 
country  and  of  the  colonies,  the  question 
was,  who  was  to  bear  the  expense  ?  The 
colonists  could  not  sustain  the  expense;  it 
must,  therefore,  be  borne  by  the  mother 
country;  and  this  was  one  of  the  great  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  question.  The  noble 
Lord  had  alluded  to  certain  colonies  to 
which  he  suggested  that  colonists  might 
b^  sent.  He  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln)  had 
expressed  great  doubts  as  to  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  and  New  Zealand;  but  lie 
thought  that  something  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  colonisation  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  He  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  remem- 
bered  many  years  ago,  that  Sir  G.  Dam- 
pier  gave  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  prospects  of  colonisation  at  the  Cape; 
and  he  uiought  the  present  circumstances 
of  that  colony  were  not  likely  to  induce 
many  persons  to  encounter  the  dangers  to 
which  they  might  be  there  exposed.  He 
believed  tnat  during  the  last  two  years  not 
more  than  500  persons  had  emigrated  each 
year  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  this 
fact  showed  that  there  was  no  very  strong 
disposition  among  emigrants  to  resort  to 
that  colony.  He  considered  that  many 
persons  fell  into  a  great  mistake  in  suppos- 
ing that  tbe  Irish  were  bad  colonists.  He 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Chishohny 
a  lady  residing  in  Australia,  who  stated  that* 
so  far  from  being  bad  colonists,  the  Irisli 
were  the  only  persons  upon  whom  she 
could  depend  for  making  expeditions  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  had  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  Tariona 
plans  of  colonisation  ;  and  he  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  referred  to  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Wakefield.  But  that  plan  the  noble  Lord 
disposed  of.  [The  Earl  of  Lincoln:  I 
said  that  it  was  not  applicable  to  Canada.] 
Well,  but  the  system  had  been  tried  in 
respect  to  South  Australia:  and  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  it  out  failed,  not  from  any 
difficulty  in  the  plan  itself,  but  from  the 
circumstance  of  great  extravagance 
nected  with  it.    The  colony,  howerer* 
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restored  to  great  prosperity  through  the 
instramentality  of  the  governor  who  was 
selected  for  it,  Captain  Urej;  and  this  was 
a  proof  that  one  of  the  most  important 
duties  devolving  on  the  Government  was 
the  selection  of  good  governors  for  the 
colonies.    Captain  Grey  found  South  Aus- 
tralia hankrupt,  and  he  left  it  flourishing ; 
and  he  found  New  Zealand  in  a  state  of 
great  difficulty,  and  it  now  promised  to  he 
as  flourishing  as  any  colony  helonging  to 
the  British  Crown.     Mr.  Wakefield's  plan 
there  would  not  suit  the  nohle  Lord.  Then 
came  Colonel  Torrens's  plan,  and  that  the 
noble  Earl  ohjected  to.  Tnen  came  the  plan 
of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Liskeard,  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
stuck  with  a  tenacity  greater  than  that  of 
the  hon.  Memher  for  Liskeard  himself. 
The  last  of  all  these  schemes  was  that  of 
the  present   Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
who  on  the  3l8t  of  Decemher,  1846,  pro- 
posed the  estahlishment  of  small  villages 
by  colonisation  in  Canada.     That  plan,  in 
his  opinion,  was  good ;  for  if  there  were  to 
he  representative  assemhlies,  they  must 
hegin    hy  giving    municipal  institutions. 
Nothing  could  he  more  wise  than  the  opin- 
ion of  the  nohle  Lord,  that,  in  order  to 
give  municipal  institutions,  they  must  have 
classes  congregated  together  in  masses; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  the  nohle  Lord's 
scheme  to  select  places  for  villages  with 
moderate  populations.     That  scheme  was 
excellent;   hut  the  nohle  Lord  who  pro- 
posed it  withdrew  it  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1847,  and  the  scheme  was  consequently 
ahandoned.     Therefore,  there  was  no  use 
for  inquiring  into  that.     With  respect  to 
Mr.  Godley's  plan,  he  thought  that  there 
was  one  part  of  it  which  Irish  Memhers 
would  not  he  glad  of,  for  it  included  an 
income  tax  for  Ireland.     Thus,  the  nohle 
Lord's  Motion  resulted  into  a  demand  for 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  plans  which 
had  all  heen  declared  hy  various  authorities 
to  be  inefficient.    Then,  what  was  this  un- 
paid Commission  to  inquire  into  ?     If  ap- 
pointed, it  must  extend  its  inquiries  to  the 
colonies ;  and  he  very  much  feared,  as  the 
Under    Secretary  for   the   Colonies    had 
stated,  that  it  would  tend  to  prevent  the 
wholesome  emigration  now  going  on  to  the 
colonies.    He  thought  it  was  a  most  unfair 
description  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Lord, 
■when  he  spoke  of  emigration  as  the  shovel- 
ling  of  papers  from  this  country.     [The 
JSarl  of  Lincoln:  I  borrowed  the  term.] 
The  term  had  been  so  applied.     Now,  he 
thought  that  it  was  by  the  information 


afforded  by  the  Qovemment  to  emigrants 
— by  the  assistance  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  them  on  their  passage — ^that  a 
bridge,  as  it  were,  was  built  from  the 
mother  country  to  the  colonies.  He  thought 
that  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done  in 
this  way;  but  the  mode  was  not  so  incom- 
plete as  the  noble  Lord  seemed  to  suppose. 
It  was  going  on  in  a  course  which  would  be 
most  desirable ;  and  until  the  noble  Lord 
had  some  large  plan  of  his  own,  and  could 
state  the  sums  of  money  necessary  for  its 
execution,  and  the  mode  in  which  the  noble 
Lord  would  locate  the  large  masses  of  men 
to  be  sent  out,  he  did  not  think  that  a 
safer  course  could  be  pursued  than  that 
which  the  Government  was  now  pursuing. 
He  thought  that  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  was  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  this  emigration  by  holding  out 
large  hopes  to  the  people,  who  would  other- 
wise be  willing  to  act  on  the  smaller  means 
afforded  them.  He  did  not  know  whether 
the  noble  Lord  meant  to  press  his  Motion 
to  a  dirision;  but  if  the  noble  Lord  did,  he 
should,  for  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  cer- 
tainly vote  against  it. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL:  Sir,  I  think  the 
House  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  what- 
ever arguments  could  be  adduced  against 
the  proposition  of  my  noble  Friend,  have 
been  brought  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  great  acuteness,  great 
ability,  great  knowledge  of  the  subject^ 
and  grreat  power  of  stating  his  views.  He 
has  the  advantage  of  having  served  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  this  subject;  and  he 
possesses  the  other  important  advantage 
of  retirement  from  office,  thus  being  pos- 
sessed of  an  opportunity  of  considering  the 
question  maturely — an  opportunity  which 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  de- 
tails of  office  cannot  command.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  having  an  active  mind, 
official  experience,  and  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantage of  leisure,  has  been  enabled  to 
consider  this  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  it  is  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  he 
has  brought  forward  against  the  proposi- 
tion of  my  noble  Friend  the  most  forcible 
arguments.  I  now  propose  to  review  the 
arguments  which  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman 
adduced;  and  I  take  nrst  in  order,  that 
which  he  has  urged  against  those  who  in 
opposition  take  up  the  subject  of  colonisa* 
tion.  He  says,  tnat  those  who  are  in  op> 
position,  are  always  ready  to  take  up  the 
question,  and  call  it  colonisation;  but  the 
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moment  they  iako  office,  they  immediately 
see  many  good  reasons  against  colonisation, 
and  the  question  in  their  hands  dwindles 
into  emigration — that  all  the  grand  hopes 
of  colonisation  held  out  by  the  plans  of 
those  in  opposition,  dwindle  into  the  small 
realities  of  emigration  when  they  get  into 
office.   What,  I  ask,  is  the  reason  of  this  ? 
Is  not  one  reason,  thai  the  duties  of  office 
are  now  so  burden  A  with  details,  that  it 
is  impossible  ^or  those  who  have  to  con- 
sider those  details,  to  make  sufficient  in- 
quiries into  the  subject  to  enable  them  to 
bring  forward  an  efficient  measure  ?     The 
right  hon.    Gentleman   has    stated,   that 
Lord  Bo  wick  proposed  one,  and  that  the 
Judge  Advocate  proposed  another;  that  all 
their  speeches  were  in  favour  of  colonisa- 
tion when  they  were  not  in  office,  but  that 
when  they  obtained  office  they  abandoned 
their  schemes,  and  allowed  them  to  dwin- 
dle into  emigration  plans.     If  that  be  so, 
then,  I  ask,  is  it  not  time  to  adopt  some 
other  course  ?     Is  it  not  time  to  see  whcr 
ther  or  not  some  plan  might  not  be  adopted 
which  would  be  practicable,  if  the  magni- 
ficent plans  of  those  who  are  in  opposition 
are  found  to  be  impracticable  by  those  in 
office  ?     If  that  be  so,  is  it  not  time  that 
we  should  adopt  some  alternative  such  as 
my  noble  Friend  suggests,  between  the 
large  promises  of  the  Opposition,  and  the 
small  propositions    of   the  Government? 
The  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is,  in  fact,  the  strongest  argument  in  ta- 
Tour  of  the  adoption  of  another  and  a  bet- 
ter system,  than  that  which  now  prevails. 
Well,  what  is  his  second  argument  ?     It  is 
this:     He  says,  that  at  present  we  con- 
duct our  emigration  badly;  tliat  we  leave 
it  to  individuals;  that  those  individuals  go 
without  proper  concert  to  other  countries; 
and  that  they  go  without  any  plan  such 
as  they  formerly  had  when  persons  of  tal- 
ent went  out,  and  snrrounded  themselves 
with  their  dependants  and  friends,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  in  different  colonies. 
That,  he  says,  was  the  plan  which  was 
adopted  in  ancient  times;  and,  if  it  were 
so,  does  it  not  establish  a  sufficient  ground 
for  an  inquiry,  whether  we   should  not 
adopt  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a 
better  constituted  system  of  emigration? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  there 
are  many  grievances  connected  with  our 
present  system,  and  that  we  failed,  not  be- 
cause of  the  lapse  of  time,  since  a  more 
successful  system  was  adopted;  not  because 
of  the  change   of  circumstances — for  he 
states,  that  a  neighbouring  country,  within 


a*  short  sail  of  this,  conducts  iis  plan  of 
colonisation,  not  emigration,  on  a  principle 
of  which  he  approves — a  principle  some- 
thing similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  in 
Pennsylvania,  namely,  taking  out  spiritual 
copductors  with  the  emigrants,  and  pro- 
viding that  they  shall  go  in  an  aggregate 
and^  social  character.     His  next  ar^ment 
was  this — that  if  the  noble  Lord  wul  with- 
draw his  Motion,  he  will  jiist  be  pursuing 
the  course  which  has  always  been  pursued 
on  former  occasions.     He  says,  "  A  Gen- 
tleman brings  forward  a  Motion,  disturbs 
the  public  mind,  makes  a  very  long  speech, 
shows  himself  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  the 
subject,  leads  the  public  to  believe  that 
really  we  are  foregoing  great  advantages, 
which  by  a  little  attention  we  might  real- 
ize; but  he  withdraws  his  Motion  in  de- 
spair, in  consequence  of  discouragement 
on  the  part  of  the  Government ;"  and  he 
says,  that  if  my  noble  Friend  follows  that 
course,  he  will  be  following  in  the  beaten 
and  unprofitable  track.     I  must  confess,  I 
never  heard  a  more  inconclusive   reason 
why  a  Motion  should  be  withdrawn;  and 
yet,  that  was  his  third  argument,  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proceeded,   like  a 
great  orator,  from  one  position  to  another, 
reserving  his  climax  to  the  last.     I  think, 
{f  he  had  left  the  argument  there,  it  would 
have  been  conclusive.     But  not  so;  so  de- 
termined was  he  that  there  should  not  be 
a  loophole  of  escape  from  him,  ihat  he 
went  on  to  review  the  course  which  other 
projectors  of  plans  of  emigration  had  taken. 
He  said,  first  of  all,  there  was  the  scheme 
of  the  Judge  Advocate,  who  laid  down  ge- 
neral principles  of  emigration;  but  then, 
he  said,  the  Government  were  wise  enough 
to  challenge  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
propose  his  particular  scheme,  and  he  was 
unwise  enouch  to  fall  into  that  tra^,  and 
propose  a  plan  of  emigration  whi<m  wa> 
referred  to  the  Colonial  Office;   and   the 
Colonial  Office  havihg  a  good  deal  of  o£- 
cial  experience,  contrived  to  dama^  the 
plan  in  all  its  details;  and  having^  proved 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  failure  uf 
the  Judge  Advocate,  the  right  hoii«  Gen- 
tleman blames  my  noble  Friend  for  taking 
warning  by  that  example,  and  not  being 
prepared  with  the  plan  which  the  hoo. 
Gentleman    the    Under    Secretary     (Mr. 
Hawes)  expected — which  he  was    gr&xilj 
disappointed  at  not  receiving — aad  which, 
not  having,  he  was  obliged  to  say,  to wa ra- 
the middle  of  his  speech,  ''  A  aeptttatk*o 
waited  upon  some  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  suggested  a  plan,  which  I  should 
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1)6  too  happ^  on  the  present  occasion  to 
have  the  opportuniiy  of  attributing  to  the 
noble  Lord,  and  then  disposing  of  it.*' 
But  my  noble  Friend  took  warning  by  that 
example,  though  still  believing  that  there 
is  a  strong  impression  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  that  a  plan  might  be  deylsed,  and 
that  you  need  not  have  a  long  roving  com- 
mission; for  you  will  find  very  able  men, 
now  in  the  colonies,  I  apprehend,  who  will 
be  able  ,to  give  you  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  feeling  of  the  co- 
lonies upon  the  subject — ^more,  perhaps, 
than  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  aware  of — 
and  only  on  this  account,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  so  ovenAelmed  by  having 
the  charge  of  the  practical  details  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  colonies,  that  he  really  has 
not  the  opportunity  of  making  those  in- 
quiries which  are  necessary.     Then,  as  to 
toe  reflection  upon  the  Government,  I  do 
think,  all  our  discussions  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  Ireland,  have  been  conducted 
with  an  absence  of  party  feeling,  whioh 
must  liave  convinced  the  Govenunent  that 
we  would  not  pander  to  any  such  disposi- 
tion.    There  has  been  a  full  recognition 
of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Govern- 
ment labour :  even  if  they  fail,  every  dis- 
position has  been  shown  to  impute  their 
failure,  not  to  negligence  or  want  of  abi- 
lity, but  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
which  no  human  ingenuity  could  control ; 
and  it  is  not  likely,  that  at  the  close  of 
the  Session,  a  Motion  would  be  brcmght 
forward    implying    censure    upon    them. 
With  respect  to  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Department,  I  will 
say  that  for  experience  and  ability  to  form 
a  judgment  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
I   know  no  person  who  ever  held  that 
office  upon  whom  in  that  respect  I  should 
be  more  unwilling  tp  pass  or  to  imply  a  re- 
flection.    But  really  the  reason  why  we 
have  not  addressed  onrselves  practically  to 
this  matter  is,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  Government  to  make  those  full  in- 
quiries which  are  absolutely    necessary. 
But  I  was   diverted  from  fpllowing  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  :  after  he  had  done 
with  the  Judge  Adyoc|tte»  he  eame  to  tlarl 
Grey.     Now,  if  he  had  said,  "  Earl  Grey 
has  been  a  most  successful  proposer  of 
plans:  he  is  in  office,  ne  has  proposed  plans 
that  are  now  in  operation,  and  will  proba- 
bly be  crowned  with  suceess;*'  then  I  could 
have  understood  the  reason  why  a  Commis- 
sion should  not  be  appointed:  but,  says  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  "the  Earl  Grey, 
the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  absolutely 
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proposed  a  plan  in  December  last  which  ha 
found  it  necessary  to  abandon  in  January." 
Why,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  himself, 
^ith  all  his  access  to  official  information^ 
with  the  command  and  with  the  facilities 
which  his  office  give,  proposed  a  plan  of 
emigration  within  a  short  period  liier  his 
accession  to  power  which  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  up,  surely  that,  though  no 
reason  why  we  should  abandon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  colonisation, 
is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  prac- 
tically dealing  with  the  subject.     Then 
the  right  )ion.  Gentleman  turns    to  the 
Irish  Members,  and  he  says  there  will  be 
9,000,000{.  wanted  for  the  perfection  of 
Mr..Godley'8  plan.     I  do  not  think  it  at 
all  likely  they  will  be   called  vpon  for 
9,000,000/.  to  c^ry  out  Mr.  Godley*s  or 
any  other  plan;  but  this  is  of  importance 
to  us,  that  the  Irish  Members  have  said  in 
discussion,  **  We  expeet  such  benefits  will 
result  from  opening  to  Irishmen  an  access 
to  other  countries,  that  we  ar^  willing  to 
take  upon  .us  the  charge  of  that  experi- 
ment,"    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says^ 
that  in  tke  present  state  of  incumbrances 
upon  landed  property,  in  consequence  of 
the  rehef  rate  for  the  public  works,  he 
doubts  if  the  Irish  will  be  able  to  pay  that 
9,000;0()0{.    They  may  not  be  able  to  pay 
that  snm;  but  still  it  may  be  possible  to 
realise  some  advantage.   Even  if  you  open 
an  avenue  to  the  departure  of  300,000 
persons,  instead  of  2,000,000,  and  locate 
them  in  a  position  of  which  they  shall  he 
able  to  report  favourably,  you  are  doing 
ten  times  more  for  the  advantage  of  Ire- 
land than  if  you  had  sent  out  2,000,000  at 
once.     In  my  opinion,  any  sudden  trans- 
port or  emigration  of  2,000,000  from  Ire- 
land, we  being  uncertain  of  the  issue  of 
that  experiment,  would  do  little  good.  But 
if  you  begin  with  even  40,000;  if  you 
overcome  pr^udices;  if  you  settle  a  small 
number,  in  a  remote  country  wliere  they 
are  enabled  to  make  a  favourable  report; 
and  if  thus  you  open  a  permanent  and  con- 
stantly progressing  outlet  for  the  popula- 
tion in  Ireland,  then  you  will  in  my  opinion 
not  only  be  laying  a  foundation  for  tho 
cure  of  evils  prevailing  in  that  country,  but 
establishing  new  bonds  of  connexion  be- 
tween this  empire  and  those  colonies.    It 
is  most  gratifying,  I  think,  that  such  re- 
mittances have  been  made  from  Irishmen 
settled  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
for  tho  purpose  of  aiding  their  distressed 
cdinttrymen  at.  borne.     I  tUnk  it  la  most 
ihonourable  to  their  character,  and  I  feci 


that  it  IB  most  eQcouraging  to  colonts&tjon. 
It  is  showing  that  Irishmen  are  not  inferior 
to  the  men  of  any  other  country.  Why 
we  hare  been  told  to-night,  that  the  lady 
aaid,  they  must  get  Paddy  to  lead  the  way 
in  Australia.  And  if  you  can  enable  the 
people  of  Ireland  in  periods  of  distress  to 
draw  upon  their  fellow-countrymen  in  dis- 
tant lands,  and  preTsil  upon  those  country- 
men to  invito  ttiem  there,  I  say  nothing 
can  be  more  encouraging  to  emigration. 
I  must  here  also  say,  I  think  the  conduct 
of  citisens  of  the  United  States,  in  remit- 
ting the  contributions  which  they  sent 
across  the  Atlantic,  does  entitle  them  to 
the  expression  of  our  approbation  and  our 
thanks.  It  is  not  tbe  amount  of  money 
that  has  been  sent  over — this  country 
might  have  contributed  the  money;  what  I 
prise  is  the  charitable  and  friendly  motive 
from  which  it  has  been  done.  It  is  a  proof 
that  there  is  a  sympathy  between  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
and  on  the  other.  There  may  be  some 
persons  who  have  done  it  for  less  praise- 
worthy ends;  persons  may  have  come  over 
here,  and  made  parade  of  bringing  sumi  * 
money,  but  that  is  not  to  prejudice 
against  the  rest.  This,  I  know,  that  there 
bare  been  remitted  unostentatiously,  and 
purely  from  charitable  motives  and  feelings, 
to  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  sit- 
ting in  Dublin  on  a  relief  committee,  re- 
mitted from  parties  who  nerer  expected 
tiieir  names  to  be  mentioned,  supplies  of 
food  to  the  value  of  57,900t.  I  was  so 
informed  by  a  gentleman,  whose  name  I 
will  mention,  Mr.  Jonathan  Pym,  who  has 
been  making  great  exertions  for  the  reUef 
of  the  distress  in  Ireland;  and  who  stated 
to  me  that  to  that  body  sitting  in  Dublin, 
consisting,  so  far  as  its  management  is 
concerned,  though  not  so  far  as  contribu- 
tions are  concerned,  of  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  not  less  than  57,0001. 
had  been  sent  by  citisens  of  the  United 
States,  probably  a  great  many  of  them 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  the 
rehef  of  that  distress;  and,  as  1  have  said, 
from  no  other  motive  whatever  except  the 
dictates  of  humanity.  Now,  I  do  hope 
that  the  noble  Lord  will  bear  in  mind  Uie 
conduct  which  we  have  pnrsoed  with  re- 
spect to  him  and  his  Government  upon 
these  questions;  and  if  he  thinks  there  is 
really  aground  for  doubt  upon  this  subject, 
that  be  will  give  the  benefit  of  that  ^bt 
to  a  proposal  for  inquiry,  which  is  snggest- 
ed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  adop- 
tion of  Kime  plaa  upon  this  tnbjeet.    It  u 


not  for  tlie  pnnose  of  any  trimn 
Government  which  is  placed  in  « 
with  regard  to  Ireland;  hat  I  « 
noble  Lord  to  consider  what  ie  the  eTidenn 
we  have  of  the  state  of  that  country — «W 
a  prospect  there  is  of  the  failure  of  tbe  po- 
tato crop  ;  and  even  if  not  of  that,  ni 
of  snch  a  heavy  demand  npon  prvpern 
for  the  pnrpose  of  sapporting  powrtv 
in  Ireland,  that  the  Qovemmeat  <d  lib* 
noble  Lord  will  be  perplexed  with  a 
choice  between  two  lines  of  condnet.  eitho- 
strictly  to  enforce  the  law,  or  to  ahaa- 
don  oU  clum  to  that  which  ia  doe-  I  ^ 
think  that  the  abandonment  of  thmt  ctaim 
will  involve  greater  evil  than  the  mere  iota 
of  the  money;  I  should  not  half  aoinoeh  re- 
gret the  loss  of  the  money  aa  I  aboold  fear 
the  consequences  of  teachioK  the  people  t* 
draw  largely  upon  the  {iina  placed  withia 
their  reach  in  the  expectation  th»t  abea 
the  pinching  time  of  payment  conwa,  the 
claim  will  be  remitted.  It  Is  not  £sir  to- 
wards this  country.  I  believe  that  oar  hvat 
plan  would  have  been,  if  we  n>aU  han 
foreseen  all  that  has  taken  [daee,  for  thk 
country  to  make  up  its  mind  what  bbh  it 
should  abaolntely  give — to  say,  "  Of  tht 
8,000.0001.  weare  ready  togive  5,00O.00M. 
for  England  towards  the  rdief  <tf  T<wr 
distress;  proride  the  other  3,000,06of-, 
but  we  will  not  place  England  in  tiie  rcb- 
tion  of  a  creditor  towards  Ireland."  I 
deprecate  that  position — for  diia  eaantir 
to  have  a  very  heavy  claim  npon  Irela^ 
for  the  repayment  of  money.  I  woaU 
much  rather  that  a  sum  had  been  ah«>- 
Intely  given  ab  initio,  than  there  abonld  be 
any  sort  of  secret  understanding  that  ii 
was  not  to  be  repud,  or  any  exnectattoB 
on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  that  thrv 
might  deal  very  liberally  with  these  fnndf, 
because  the  time  ot  repayment  m^i 
never  come.  We  have  nad  experieeo 
enough  to  make  us  dread  the  periodical 
spectacle  of  1,000,000  or  1,500.000  of 
people  absolutely  starvidg;  a  spectacle  m 
diseracefnl,  and  its  consequences  ao  rvp)«te 
wiik  danger  and  insecurity  of  life  and  pn>- 
perty,  that  we  are  bound  to  provide  thu 
the  people  aball  not  be  left  to  starre;  hot. 
believing  it  to  be  absolutely  neeeaMfj  t« 
give  some  new  stimolos,  and  feeling  that 
we  must  look  to  placing  the  landowner  aad 
occupier  there  in  a  new  poaitiaD.  I  eaanot 
help  thinking  that  the  masa  ef  iV  ilii aline 
will  be  so  great  tar  some  time  ta  tnme, 
that  if  any  moans  can  he  devised  lor  fa- 
cilitating the  operation  of  tbe  larw 
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those  means  should  he  carefully  adopted. 
Is  not  this  suhjeot,  at  any  rate,  worth  in- 
auiring  into  ?  It  is  proved  that  there  are 
2,000,000  of  people  for  whom  there  is  not 
now  profitable  employment,  and  who  must 
for  some  time  to  come  continue  to  he  a 
heavy  burden;  it  is  known  at  the  same 
time  that  you  have  magnificent  colonies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water~6,000,000  of 
unoccupied  acres  in  one  district.  Now, 
put  these  facts  together— that  in  Ireland, 
the  nearest  part  of  your  dominions  to 
America,  you  have  this  mass  of  unemploy- 
ed population,  and  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  you  have  magnificent  pro- 
vinces imperfectly  peopled.  If  you  can 
add  to  their  population  by  measures  grate- 
ful to  the  colonies,  you  will  be  materially 
adding  to  the  strengw  of  these  provinces 
of  the  British  Crown.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  Government  wiU  have  forthwith  to  de- 
vise some  satisfactory  plan  of  emigration; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  consent  to  this  resolution. 
It  is  from  no  want  of  confidence  in  the 
Government  that  I  support  it,  because  the 
resolution  leaves  in  tneir  own  hands  the 
appointment  of  the  Commissioners,  who 
would  merely  inquire  into  the  subject,  and 
report  whether  some  progress  had  not  been 
made,  and  should  not  further  be  made,  to 
relieve  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthcA  our  colonies,  by  sending  thither 
the  redundant  JM>pulation  of  Ireland.  We 
want  the  adoption  of  no  Bcheme^  but  only 
that  the  subject  should  be  inquired  into. 
It  is  truly  said  in  the  report  of  your  Emi- 
gration Commissioners,  that,  connected 
with  Australia,  one  peculiarity  is,  that  emi- 
gration to  that  colony  entirely  originated 
with  the  Government.  You  have  here  a 
colony  four  times  the  distance  that  Canada 
is  from  the  mother  country,  and  hear  what 
those  Commissioners  say  of  the  result: — 


<f 


Of  the  emigration  to  AuBtralia,  one  peculiarity 
hat  been  that  it  entirely  originated  with  Govern- 
ment.  Uanally  the  yirt  of  the  Govemment,  for 
obviotts  reaaons,  has  been  to  foUow  in  the  eonne 
of  priTate  enterprise,  and  supply  any  amount  of 
direction  or  control  which  oiroumstanoes  may  re- 
quire. But  no  one  ever  thought  it  worth  while 
to  provide  aocommodation  to  Australia  for  emi- 
grants of  the  humblest  class ;  all  seemed  to  feel 
that  even  on  the  most  economical  scale,  persons  of 
that  description  were  never  likely  to  be  able  to 
pay  the  expense  of  their  own  conveyance  to  the 
furthest  settlement  on  the  globe.  It  was  only 
after  the  Govemment  had  resolved  in  1831  to  try 
the  experiment  of  disposing  of  its  lands  in  Aus- 
tralia by  sale,  and  applying  the  proceeds  to  emi- 
gration, that  shipowners  were  induced  by  commu- 
nications from  the  Govemment  to  make  the  expe- 
riment of  providiDg  steerage  passsget  of  the 


cheapest  description.  The  price,  which  had  never 
before  been  less  than  from  35/.  to  40/./  was  tiien 
at  once  reduced  to  20/.  And  we  may  mention 
here,  that  in  the  course  of  subsequent  experience, 
it  has  sometimes  been  reduced,  when  a  large  emi- 
gration was  in  progress,  to  15/.  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  even  so  low,  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, as  12/.  and  18/.  to  Western  Australia  and 
South  Australia.  ...  In  order  to  show  how 
&r  the  attention  bestowed  on  Australian  emigra- 
tion led  to  improvements  in  the  art  of  conveying 
the  people  successfully,  we  may  be  permitted  so 
fiur  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  mention,  that  in  the 
Govemment  emigration  which  &lls  within  our 
own  knowledge,  there  has  been  a  progressive  and 
unceasing  diminution  in  the  rate  of  mortality ; 
and  that  this  rato,  which  in  1838  was  so  high  as 
4-84  per  cent,  was  in  1830  reduced  to  2*71  per 
cent ;  and  in  a  small  emigration  hist  year  to  South 
Australia  was  no  more  than  '62  per  cent.  In  641 
souls,  the  only  deaths  were  of  tluee  children  and 
one  infant.  We  believe  that  the  passage  to  Aus- 
tralia  may  now  be  made  by  large  bodies  of  the 
kbouring  classes  with  less  risk  of  death  by  disease, 
than  amongst  the  same  number  of  persons  living 
on  shore  in  England." 

^^Jf  gi^o  me  three  respectahle  gentiemen 
who  shall  he  in  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Govemment,  such  men  as  Colonel  Torrens 
and  Mr.  Hutt,  who  have  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  emigration  to  South  Australia, 
and  who  know  the  difficulties  it  experienced, 
and  let  them  say  whether  it  is  not  possihle 
for  you  to  conduct  an  emigration  upon  the 
same  principle  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
as  to  the  other  colonies  where  it  has  suc- 
ceeded. If  they  show  that  this  is  possihle, 
then  let  the  Oovemment  proceed  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that  emi- 
gration to  South  Australia  failed  at  first, 
hut  that  you  sent  out  a  good  governor; 
that  through  Captain  Grey  all  difficulties 
had  heen  overcome;  and  that  hy  his  energy 
he  had  converted  what  had  heen  a  colony 
of  despairing  paupers  into  a  colony  which 
hoasted  an  affluent  and  prosperous  popula- 
tion. Well,  why  can  you  not  have  a  good 
governor  in  Canada  also?  You  have  sent 
Captain  Grey  to  New  Zealand,  and  I  have 
no  douht  he  will  make  it  prosper  as  well  as 
South  Australia.  Be  it  so.  Then,  the 
original  difficulty  to  the  success  of  emigra- 
tion has  heen  inherent  in  the  character  of 
the  governors  of  our  colonies,  rather  than 
in  the  plan  of  colonisation.  I  am  con- 
vinced tnat  there  are  no  difficulties  that  re- 
solution and  good  sense  will  not  overcome. 
Surely,  then,  you  can  find  other  Governor 
Greys  in  the  Queen's  dominions  who  might 
conduct  an  experiment  in  Canada  upon  the 
principle  that  has  succeeded  in  South  Aus- 
tralia. Tou  have  one  now  in  Canada  who 
will  no  doubt  show  equal  intelligence,  equal 


energy  and  resolutionu  to  Captaifi  6rej. 
You  may  devise  a  scheme  which  will  en- 
able you  to  look  forward  to  the  willing 
consent  of  our  fellow-subjeots  in  the  colo- 
nies; and  under  Lord  El^n  there  is  no 
reasqu  why  emigration  to  Canada  B^puld 
i)ot  be  as  prosperous  as  to  South  Australia. 
There  are  many  causes  in  its  favour.  The 
passage  is  cheaper,  the  facilities  for  the 
passage  are  greater,  and  *be  feeling  of 
common  association  is  quite  as  strong.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  addition  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  colony  will  be  at  least  as 
great;  but  if,  as  I  bejieve  will  be  the  case, 
you  infuse  a  Ipyal  and  pi^tpful  population 
into  the  Canadas  by  thi^  means,  then  my 
confidence  in  the  permanence  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Canadas  with  this  country 
wjll  be  not  only  ii^cr^ased,  but  will  be  so 
confirmed  thai  I  believe  it  wQl  be  perpetual. 
iTou  should  ^ake  mcMMures  for  a  cpntmually 
fresh  infusion  of  colonists,  who  should  be 
rcceiyeil  into  the  nucleus  of  th^  Ql4er  ccdo- 
liists,  and  live  in  relatione  of  a^ection 
If  ith  them.  I  ciay  nothing  as  to  the  past 
opinio^  whiph  hon.  Gentlepiqn  may  have 
exprespod  upon  polpnisation.  I  trust  thai 
the  nqble  Lord  TfiH  defpr  to  what  is,  | 
^hink,  the  general  sepse  of  the  Hpiise, 
and  enable  us  tp  try  whether,  after  repeat- 
ed failures,  we  cannot  devise  sopie  plan  in 
the  present  in^minent  crisis  of  Ireland 
which  T^i]l  relieve  hpr  of  hor  -redundant 
population,  and  transfer  to  our  distant  co- 
lonies <^  people  gn^teful  fof  their  escape 
from  present  danger,  and  attached  to  their 
Queen  and  constitution. 

LoRP  J.  RUSSELL :  I  am  a&^d  th^t 
the  coursp  I  an^  about  to  take  will  give 
some  confirmation  to  the  suspicions  and 
remonstrances  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  V.  Smith). 
I  regret  that  they  should  be  so  confirmea; 
but  after  the  opportunities  I  have  had  of 
considering  th^  difficulties  of  the  sul^ect, 
and  of  bcinff  acquainted  with  the  informa- 
tion received  by  the  Government  during 
the  last  fpw  months,  I  do  feel  bound  to 
make  this  statement,  even  after  the  modi- 
fications made  by  the  nol)|e  Lord  with  re- 
gard to  the  principles  of  colonisation.  I 
will  not  enter  into  such  portions  of  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  as  referred  to 
the  number  of  d^Utute  poor  in  Ireland, 
but  go  at  once  to  that  part  of  his  subject 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent Motion.  The  noble  Lord,  I  think, 
took  a  view  not  altogether  just,  either  to 
the  Government  to  which  he  belonged,  or 
to  the  GorcDuaent  that  followed  it,    Be- 
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cause  ^y  bptb  Gqvemmenta  this  subject  «£ 
emigration  and  colonisation  has  not  bt-r^ 
left  so  entirely  neglected  and  nnsiipporv^ 
as  might  have  been  supposed  from  tb« 
noble  Lor4*s  speech.  We  have  not  k^ 
ourselvqs  merely  to  the  throwing  gut  :f 
these  destitute  poor  upon  the  pc^c-.iH 
without  t]ie  means  of  subsistence;  and  ii 
has  not  been  reserved  to  this  day  to  ube 
measures  to  facilitate  and  render  usefol  tit 
removal  of  a  redundant  population  from  :li 
shorQ^  of  the  United  ^Kingdom  to  the  skcrei 
of  pur  colonial  possessions.  In  the  irst 
place,  we  nave  an  En^igration  Conuniss!%£. 
to  thp  three  gentlemen  composing  whkL 
and  tp  w^ose  intelligence,  the  ric^it  h  c 
Gentleiiaan  i^jrho  W  jus^  sat  down  nas  p^ 
so  just  a  copopUment.  These  three  gva- 
tlemen,  then,  have  been  employed  in  d^ 
pubHo  service  watching  that  emigraiia: 
under  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  taLb; 
care  that  \t  is  conducted  as  usefullj  m 
ppssible  to  those  who  have  the  means  to 
eijfiigratp.  The  law  also  provides,  that  ibt 
vessels  conveying  eniigrants  shall  be  d 
certain  dimensions;  that  the  supply  of  pr> 
yisioQs  shall  be  sufficient;  aqd  that  the 
vessels  ahc^II  be  seayroftbyi  in  order  tio; 
the  lives  of  the  emigrants  may  not  he  im- 
necessarily  exposed.  AH  this  has  hon 
provided  by  law.  The  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners have  agents  in  dmerent  parts  vf 
the  United  Kingdom,  who  give  ererj  ^^ 
sible  aid  and  protection  to  emigrants  prv> 
ceeding  either  tq  South  Australia  ur  u 
Canada;  and  not  only  is  this  the  case,  b;ii 
the  number  of  agents  has  been  considrr- 
ably  increased  during  the  present  year, 
and  sincp  the  present  Government  ca&de 
into  office.  Not  less  than  twenty  csks 
have  occurred  in  which  accidents  havifir 
happened  to  vessels  before  they  cleaiw 
the  port,  emigrants  have  had  the  mc^-i 
afforded  them  by  these  agents  of  going  u 
some  other  port,  and  by  exciting  Uie  chs- 
rity  of  the  affluent  Uier  haVe  been  enabM 
to  proceed  to  their  destination.  So  fx: 
with  regard  to  the  oaie  taken  of  eougvaau 
leaving  this  country.  But  when  th^  ar^ 
rive  in  Canada,  there  are  means  takes^  a« 
originally  proposed  by  me  when  Secret&rr 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  and  a  tax  is^- 
posed  in  the  provinee,  so  thai  those  whs 
are  sick  shall  be  taken  osre  of  in  hosaitak 
till  they  are  able  to  proceed  to  thev  d«^> 
nation.  Those  able  to  proceed  are  f^- 
wacded  on  th^  jouniey  to  those  pans  gf 
Canada  where  their  labomr  is  reouirBd,  aad 
where  they  are  immediately  able  lo  ears 
ample  means  of  sabsistencei    II  is  net 
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true,  tlierefore,  that  the  whole  quefltion  of 
emigration  has  heen  neglected  hy  the  Go- 
Ternment  or  the  Parliament  of  this  country. 
And  let  us  consider  how  means  are  pro- 
vided in  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  ex- 
penses  attending  emigration,   for    which 
the  Government  and  the  Le^^lature  have 
not  appropriated  funds.     Many  go  at  their 
own  charges,  and  many  also  go  from  p^rts 
of  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  of 
Ireland,  who  are  furnished  hy  their  land- 
lords with  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to 
carry  them  to  their  destination.    This  year 
many  large  sums  have  heen  applied  to  that 
purpose.     Many,  again,  proceed  to  the  co- 
louies,  aided  with  suips  from  relations  and 
friends  who  have  already  emigrated  ;  and 
I  believe  that  this  year  200,0002.  have 
been  remitted  for  that  purpose.     In  the 
course  of  the  present  year  no  less  than 
120,000  persons  have  been  provided  with 
the  means  of  emigrating  from  the  shores  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  alone.    That  of  itself  is  a  very 
considerable  emigration.     But  while  it  id 
let  it  bo  considered  that  it  is  not  ai| 


so 


emigration  which  is  viewed  with  entire 
satisfaction  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic.    I  mention  that,  because  when  we 
come  to  discuss  the  particular  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord,  and  the  view  I  take  of  that 
Motion,  we  shall  have  to  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  often  of  the  very  greatest  importance 
— perhaps  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  of  all — that  we  should  uot  fol- 
low a  course  likely  to  mdispose  other  coun- 
tries, whether  our  own  provinces  or  not,  to 
receive  our  emigrants  by  suggesting  the 
idea  that  we  want  to  get  rid  of  the  rubbish 
of  our  population  ;    that,   besides  those 
whom  we  would  gladly  retain,  there  are 
others  whom  we  would  not  gladly  retaiii, 
as  in  mind  and  body  £t  to  benefit  their 
country.     We  know  that  in  the  United 
States  measures  have  been  taken — and  the 
noble  Xord  (the  Member  for  Lynn)  put 
some  questions  to  me  on  the  subject — re- 
quiring the  masters  and  owners  of  vessels 
carrying  emigrant^  to  give  certain  guaran- 
tees that  they  should  not  become  a  burden 
on  the  State  when  they  landed;  whereby  a 
considerable  check  was  placed  upou  immi- 
gration into  the  United  States.     These 
precautions  are  taken  both  at  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  they  may  be  taken  in  other 
States  of  the  Union,     in  a  private  letter 
from  the  Governor  General  of  Canada  to 
mj  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  that  noble  Lord  states 
tliat  the  people  of  Canada,  kpofring  tbe 


sense  and  shrewdness  of  their  neighbour^ 
in  the  United  States,  seemed  to  thiuK  that 
if  the  latter  had  taken  precautions  in  re- 
ference to  emigrants,  it  would  be  Wise  to 
take  similar  precautions  in  Canada — that 
there  must  be  danger  in  a  great  amount  of 
emigration,  such  as  was  anticipated — and 
the  question  was  raised  whether  they  oughf 
not  to  take  precautions,  and  impose  che^sk^ 
and  restrictions  upon  the  transfer  of  their 
soil  of  emigrants,  of  the  same  class  as  that 
against  which  the  regulations  adopted  in 
the  United  States  wpre  directed.  The 
Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  $i  letter  dated 
April  1,  said — 

*'  Extreme  privatiou  and  jniseiy  awaited  those 
who  might  come  to  the  coloiiy,  nor  could  they  bfi 
assisted  by  their  friends  who  preceded  them,  for 
they  were  foimd  to  labour  under  aa  great  neces- 
sity." 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick writes  a  despatch,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  views  entertained  by  the 
Legislature  of  New  Brunswick,   stating, 
that  a  Bill  had  been  brought  in  relative  to 
waste  lands,  and  providing  for  the  location 
of  settlers;  but,  with  every  favourable  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to 
entertain  the  views  of  the  Government,  the 
design  had  been  abandoned,  and  a  Commit- 
tee appointed  to  make  inquiries  on  the 
subject.     It  was  considered  that  distress 
and  failure  would  follow  the  location  of  in- 
experienced emigrants ;  and  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of    New  Brunswick  added 
that  he  had  no  expectation  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  emigrants  coi^ld  be 
employed  in  the  province.   nTou  have  the 
fact  that  the  emigration  has  already  been 
unusually  large.     May  and  June  being  the 
months  in  which  the  greater  proportion  of 
emigrants  proceed    to  the   colonics,  wo 
find  that  up  to  the  middle  of  May  the  num- 
ber who  have  left  amounted  to  120,0000; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
whole  emigration  for  the  year  will  not  fall 
short  of  200,000  persons.     We  have  the 
testimony  of  the  Gove.  lOr  of  Nova  Scotia, 
thguXieutenant  Gov3*Mor  of  New  Bruns- 
wnfk,  fttvd  the  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
that  wlile  there  is  a  disposition  to  receive 
those  emigrants,  there  is  at  the  same  time 
an  apprehension  that  their  number  may 
be  too   great  for  the  labour  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  a  doubt  whether  any  facilities 
ought  to  be  given  for  their  introduction. 
In  these  particular  circumstances  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  do  what  might  counte- 
nance the  idea  that  we  are  disposed  to 
take  measures  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  tfarowiBg  vaat  numbers  of  emigrants,  not 
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upon  the  sliores  of  the  United  States — 
for  they  hare  taken  care  to  provide  against 
tbe  difficulty — but  upon  the  shores  of  the 
British  provinces  of  America,  which  have 
not  yet  made  laws  to  prevent  their  hospi- 
ta^ty  being  abused.  Whatever  resolu- 
tion the  House  may  pass,  it  would  be  most 
unwise,  and  it  would  obstruct  the  object  of 
the  noble  Lord,  if  we  countenanced  the 
opinion  that  we  were  about  to  give  effect 
to  some  very  extensive  scheme,  founded 
chiefly  on  our  desire  not  to  be  burdened 
with  numbers  of  persons  without  subsist- 
ence in  this  country,  instead  of  the  desire 
to  make  provision  for  those  persons,  com- 
bined with  views  to  the  advantage  of  the 
colonies.  I  must  remind  the  House  that 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Godley,  which  has  been 
recommended  to  me  for  consideration,  not, 
I  must  say,  for  adoption,  and  which  I  was 
told  was  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  noble 
Lord's  Motion,  though  the  noble  Lord, 
with  great  discretion,  refused  to  follow  it, 
is  accompanied  by  the  statement  of  its 
author,  tnat  little  permanent  good  would 
accrue  to  Ireland,  unless  in  the  coarse  of 
two  years  2,000,000  people  emigrated. 
Now  only  imagine  the  effect  of  a  large 
emigration  from  this  country,  to  be  fol- 
lowed bv  an  emigration  to  the  extent  of 
2,000,000  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years.  It  is  evident  there  would  be  no 
employment  for  them ;  they  are  destitute 
at  home,  and  there  would  be  no  humanity, 
no  policy,  in  sending  them  destitute  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  is  a 
consideration  connected  with  this  subject 
which  is  very  well  stated  in  a  despatch, 
dated  April  the  Ist,  from  my  noble  Friend 
the  Earl  of  Elgin.  He  refers  to  the 
interesting  and  numerous  accounts  which 
have  been  published  as  to  settlers  in 
the  backwoods,  and  the  hardships  they 
have  undergone.  He  speaks  of  toe  want 
of  means  for  rendering  the  resources  of 
the  country  available.  •*  We  hear,"  he 
says,  "  of  bread  being  scarce  where 
com  is  cheap  and  abundant;**  and  the 
reason  assigned  is  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  scarcity  of  the  mills  and 
the  badness  of  the  roads.  Are  not  those 
difficulties  which  remain  to  be  reme- 
died ?  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  this  country  duly  to  provide 
for  so  many  emigrants  in  the  remote  dis- 
tricts of  Canada,  and  equally  so  for  the 
provincial  Government  of  the  colony.  The 
gradual  progress  of  civilization,  assisted  by 
the  application  of  the  resources  of  this 
country,  wpuld  effect  the  object  as  well  as, 


under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  effect  it ;  as  well  as  it  has  been 
effected  in  the  remote  districts  of  the 
United  States  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  But  when  it  is  said,  here  are 
2,000,000  people  in  Ireland,  who  ought  to 
be  provided  for  in  the  colonies — ^let  them 
be  conveyed  to  a  distant  hemisphere;  the 
person  who  makes  such  a  proposition  does 
not  consider  that,  during  the  three  or  four 
years  that  would  be  occupied  in  effecting 
the  object,  practical  difficulties  would  arise 
which  could  not  be  overcome — difficulties 
of  how  to  provide  those  people  with  the 
means  of  hving,  and  of  carrying  on  even 
the  most  ordinary  trades,  or  the  pursuits  of 
agriculture.  I  think.  Sir,  this  is  a  rea- 
son, not  why  we  should  desist  from  the  con- 
sideration G^  further  means  of  colonisation, 
but  why  any  of  us  who  are  connected  with 
the  Government  of  the  country,  or  any  of 
those  who  take  a  leading  part  in  the  de- 
bates in  this  House,  should  not  hold  out 
expectations  anything  like  those  which 
some  of  these  writers  have  held  out — that 
while  we  might  state  our  desire  to  promote 
colonisation — while  we  might  look  to  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  Poor  Law  and  other 
measures  as  likely  to  supply  substanUal 
assistance — we  should  at  the  same  time 
say  to  the  people  of  this  country  or  of 
Ireland — *'  Do  not  suppose  that  the  Go- 
vernment can  at  once  give  you  sbips  to 
cross  the  Atlantic;'*  and  that  we  should 
not  say  to  our  faithful  fellow-subjects  in 
North  America,  or  even  to  our  friends  and 
allies  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  behaved  so  nobly  towards  us, 
that  because  there  is  a  superabundance  of 
population  in  this  country,  we  are  there- 
fore determined  to  transfer  our  burden  to 
them,  regardless  altogether  of  the  mis- 
chiefs we  might  inflict  on  them.  With  ns 
gard  to  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord,  I 
have  one  remark  to  make,  founded  on  that 
very  despatch  (which  will  be  given  to  this 
House),  written  by  my  noble  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Department,  and  dated 
on  the  1st  of  April,  1847,  and  which  im- 
poses on  him,  or  would  rather  impose  on 
me,  if  it  were  in  my  inclination  to  oppose 
the  address  of  the  noble  Lord,  a  rerj  great 
difficulty.  My  noble  Friend  says  in  that 
despatch — 

"  I  have  only  to  add,  that  Her  Majesty^s  Go- 
vernment share  in  the  ttrong  desire  which  ha2« 
heen  so  generally  expressed,  to  promoCetlie  adop- 
tion of  some  weU-oonsidered  and  sgrstematae  plaa 
of  colonisation  in  British  Americai  bdierinf  ttei 
this  would  he  attended  with  great  benefit  both  to 
the  colonies  and  to  the  mother  country.*' 
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The  noble  Earrs  Motion  is — 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  priiying  that  She  will  take  into  Her  most 
gracious  consideration  the  means  by  which  Coloni- 
sation mi^  be  made  subsidiary  to  other  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of 
Ireland  ;  and  by  which,  consistently  with  full  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  the  colonies  themselTes, 
the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  those  who  emigrate 
may  be  effectually  promoted." 

Now»   the   Goyemment  having  declared, 
through  mj  noble  Friend,  their  wish  and 
desire  to  promote  the  adoption  of  a  sys- 
tematic and  well-considered  plan  of  colo- 
nisation, I  certainly  could  not  resist  a  Mo- 
tion such  as  that  of  the  noble  Lord,  which 
professes  only  to  express  on  the  part  of  the 
House  the  same  desire.     But  the  noble 
Earl  has  not  affixed  that  interpretation  to 
his  Motion;  and  if  I  do  not  vote  against 
that  Motion,  I  must  at  the  same  time  tell 
the  noble  Earl  candidly  that  I  do  not  agree 
in  the  interpretation  which  he  has  put  upon 
it,  and  which  seemed  to  be  adopted  by  the 
right  hon.    Gentleman  opposite    (Sir  R. 
Peel),  though  not  quite  to  the  extent  im- 
plied by  the  noble  Earl.     The  noble  Earl 
proposed  that  a  Commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  further  as  to  the  means 
to  be  adopted  for  a  systematic  colonisation. 
Now,  with  regard  to  a  great  portion  of  the 
facts  of  the  question,  as  to  the  destitution 
existing  in  Ireland,  for  instance,  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  that  any  Commission  should 
be  appointed;  we  have  had  Commbsions  in 
former  years,  and  with  regard  to  the  facts 
of  the  present  year,  abundant  information 
has  been  laid  before  the  House.     As  to  in- 
formation relating  to  colonisation,  I  should 
conceive   that   the  best  information   that 
could  be  obtained,  and  that  remains  now 
to  be  obtained,  is  to  be  got  from  our  Bri- 
tish American  colonies.     I  remember  that 
one  gentleman  (I  think  it  is  Mr.  Godley 
himself)  suggests  that  the  Members  of  the 
impaid   Commission   proposed    should  go 
over  Canada  and  hold  public  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  colony,  explaining  to 
the  people  their  plans  of  colonisation,  and 
spealdng  for  the  assent  of  those  meetings. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  could 
be  much  more  unsatisfactory  than  such  a 
course — that  persons  should  be  called  to- 
gether by  the  town  crier  to  assemble  and 
hear  plans  of  colonisation,*  not  being  told 
that  any  tax  would  be  imposed  on  them, 
Laving  none  of  the  duty  or  responsibility 
of  legislators  as  regards  the  execution  of 
such  plans.      Of  course,   such  meetings 
would  come  to  resolutions  in  favour  of  those 
plans,  as  public  meetings  generally  do  after 
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having  heard  speeches  in  favour  of  any 
particular  project;   and  you  would  have 
some  forty  or  fifty  of  such  meetings  ap- 
proving of  the  plan  or  plans  proposed,  but 
without  having   properly   considered  the 
details.     If  you  want  to  get  valuable  opin- 
ions, you  should  take,  first,  the  opinion  of 
the  Governor  General   and  Council;'  and, 
as  we  have  talked  of  the  merits  of  other 
governors,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  no  man 
could  be  more  capable  than  Lord  Elgin  of 
laying  before   the   Government  and  this 
House  a  distinct  view,  whether  of  the  ge- 
neral policy  of  such  a  measure  of  colonisa- 
tion, or  of  its  details,  or  of  the  measures 
that  would  be  required  to  carry  it  out  effec- 
tively.    I  think  next  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  the  opinion  of  experienced  persons 
in  the  Executive  Council,  as  weU  as  that 
also  of  the  Provincial  Assembly.      They 
should  be  called  on  for  their  opinion.  How 
could  that  be  done?  Not  by  the  new  Com- 
mission proposed.     What  authority  would 
they  have  ?     What  power  to  call  either  on 
the  Executive  Council  or  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Canada  to  give  such  opinions? 
They  could  have  no  connexion  or  transac- 
tions with  them  whatever.      It  would  be 
necessary  that  such  an  inquiry  should  come 
from  the  Crown,  and  through  those  organs 
of  the  Crown  in  the  province  who  are  ac- 
customed to  transact  business  with  those 
executive  and  legislative  bodies.     There- 
fore I  think  a  separate  Commission  would 
not  be  necessary  or  useful  in  this  respect. 
Well,  would  it  answer  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiry in  this  country  ?     I  think  it  would 
be  unnecessary,  because,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  truly  said,  you  have  three  gen- 
tlemen of  considerable  experience  who  have 
devoted  themselves  year  after  year  to  this 
subject,  who  are  in  possession  of  all  ordi- 
nary information  upon  it,  and  who  can  call 
before  them   any  person  in  this  country 
whose  opinions  would  be  of  practical  weight, 
such  as  persons  connected  with  the  different 
companies  and  land  societies,   and  other 
persons  connected  with  Canada,  who  will 
give  them  all  the  information  they  want. 
Therefore  in  this  respect  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  the  new  Commission.      There  is 
also  another  objection  to  it.     The  noble 
Lord  has  referred  to  several  plans.     His 
reference  to  them  I  do  not  consider  supplies 
him  with  very  encouraging  precedents ;  for 
he  says  they  were  framed  most  of  them  by 
men  of  considerable  talent ;  yet,  when  they 
were  examined  by  men  of  practical  autho- 
rity, they  were  shown  to  be  unfitted  for 
the  object  of  sound  colonisation.    A  better 
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speech,  too,  on  the  subject  of  oolonisatidn 
than  that  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Judge  Advocate,  when  he  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  I  never  heard  in 
my  life.  But  when  the  plan  he  proposed 
was  sent  out  to  Canada,  it  was  examined 
and  revised  by  Lord  Metcalfe,  who  gave 
reasons  which  satisfied  Lord  Stanley  and 
his  Colleagues  that  such  a  plan  ought  not 
to  be  adopted.  Again,  my  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Department, 
when  he  came  into  office,  sent  K>r  several 
persons  connected  with  the  colonies,  and 
explained  to  them  his  plan.  They  pointed 
out  faults  in  detail  in  his  plan  of  establish- 
ing villages,  which  showed  him  that  it 
would  not  succeed;  and  he  at  once  aban- 
doned the  plan  without  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  proceed  further  with  it.  Mr.  God- 
ley's  plan  also  is  generally  condemned 
here,  and  universally  eondenmed  in  Canada. 
Yet  these  which  I  have  enumerated,  were 
three  of  the  plans  which  the  noble  Earl 
mentioned.  But  if  you  had  the  separate 
Commission  proposed,  and  they  were  to  go 
throuffh  these  plans,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that,  having  been  specially  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  some  plan 
of  colonisation,  and  not  having  on  their 
shoulders  the  necessity  of  asking  Parlia- 
ment for  the  financial  resources  necessary 
to  carry  it  out,  and  having  the  highest 
opinion  of  their  own  wisdom,  they  might 
frame  perhaps  a  very  fine  paper  plan,  which 
it  would  cost  some  millions  to  carry  out, 
leaving  it  to  the  Government  of  the  day  to 
bear  the  onus  either  of  presenting  it  to 
Parliament  at  such  a  cost,  or  of  being  open 
to  the  imputation  of  neglecting  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  I  think  it  far  better, 
that  if  the  principle  involved  in  this  reso- 
lution be  adopted  at  once,  the  plan,  for  the 
present,  at  least,  should  be  left  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Executive  Government. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  say,  as  my  noble 
Friend  has  already  said  in  his  despatch, 
that  we  wish  **  to  promote  the  adoption  of 
some  well-considered  and  systematic  plan 
of  colonisation  in  British  America.'  I 
should  say  that  we  are  quite  ready  to  direct 
the  Governors  of  each  of  our  British  Ame- 
rican provinces  to  consult  the  legislative 
bodies  and  the  executive  bodies  as  to  those 
plans  which  are  most  likely  to  be  useful  to 
the  colonies,  and  to  which  they  will  most 
readily  lend  an  ear.  I  believe  that  without 
their  aid  and  assistance — that  unless  we 
have  their  hearty  feeling  and  co-operation 
»— no  plan  can  hope  to  be  successful.    1 


am  quite  ready  to  say,  that  we  shall  kj 
the  whole  result  of  these  cecommendations 
on  the  Table  of  the  House ;  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
upon  them  in  another  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment.    I  suppose  the  noble  Lord  doe«  not 
expect — I  am  sure  he  is  far  too  able  and 
discreet  to  suppose— that  any  plan  can  be 
adopted  in  the  course  of  the  present  Ses- 
sion  of  Parliament,   or  that   we   should 
attempt  to  check  the  stream  of  emigration 
which 'is  so  plentifully  flowing  into  our 
American  and  other  colonies.     Until  after 
communication  with  those  colonies,  no  full 
information  can  be  obtained.     Of  all  ihe 
plans  that  have  been  under  consideration, 
that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
practical,  is  that  of  aiding  and  assisting 
public  works  in  those  provinces  to  which 
emigration  is  likely  to  be  directed ;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
plan  depends  merely  upon  general  maxims, 
or  upon  abstract  policy  on  the  subject  of 
emigration.     I  think  at  this  time,  with 
the  difficulties  in  the  money  market — ^with 
the  immense  absorption  of  capital  in  the 
construction  'of   railroads  in  the   United 
Kingdom — to  ask  the  House  for  a  fresh 
drain  of  money  and  a  large  diversion  of 
capital,  in  order  to  aid  public  works  in 
British  North  America,  would  be  an  inop- 
portune and  an  unsuitable  proposal  for 
Government  to  make.     I,  therefore,  think 
it  is  not  a  proposal  which  we  ought  to 
adopt  merely  because  of  its  abstract  wis- 
dom or  justice,  if  it  is  not  suited  to  the 
particular  time  at  which  it  is  made ;  but 
that  it  is  far  better  than  any  of  those  plans 
for  making  villages  and  collecting    emi- 
grants into  small  conununities,  I  am  fully 
persuaded.   I  am  persuaded  of  it,  not  fVtm 
any  reasoning  in  my  own  mind   on   the 
subject,  but  because  I  understand  it  to  be 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  progress  of  our  eoko-- 
nies  in  North  America.     They  say,  that  if 
you  send  oat  able-bodied  men  who  can  ob- 
tain wages  whether  in  farm  labour  or  on 
roads  and  public  works,  and  who,  by  earn- 
ing good  wages,  may  come  in  time  to  be 
possessed  of  little  properties,  those  men 
will  do  well,  and  they  may  finally  become 
useful  settlers  and  good  subjects,  and  pro- 
mote the  colonisation  of  the  colony;  but  if 
you  send  out  men  whose  habits    in    the 
United  Kingdom  unfit  them  for  aneh   a 
life,  to  form  small  communities  in  the  hack 
woods  of  Canada,  you  will  find  that  jour 
settlements  will  fail.     Their  want  of  ex- 
perience, their  want  of  knoirledge— those 
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deficienctes  to  wWch  my  noble  Friend  has 
alluded  in  his  despatch — the  difBculty  of 
baring  a  plough  or  a  spade  mended,  or 
their  com  ground — all  these  difficulties  oc- 
canine  in  a  new  settlement  urould  dispirit 
them  m  the  beginning  of  their  career. 
Such  being  the  case,  while  I  fully  agree  in 
the  opinion  which  has  been  stated  by  my 
noble  Friend  in  his  despatch,  I  agree  like- 
wise in  the  sentiment  which  follows  it, 
where,  speaking  of  a  certain  measure,  he 
says — 

"  But,  great  as  are  the  advantages  of  such  a 
measure,  still  we  must  look  to  the  evils  whieK 
must  flow  from  the  hastf  adoption  of  an  ill-ma^ 
tared  or  impraetioable  tohemet  nor  do  I  think  it 
possible  to  adopt  any  scheme  without  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  provincial  assemblies." 

That  contains  fully  my  opinion  on  this 
point.  I  am  quite  ready  to  assent  to  an 
Address  nearly  in  the  words  of  my  noble 
Friend's  despatch ;  but  I  am  not  ready — 
I  must  tell  tne  noble  Lord  freely — to  ad- 
vise the  Crown  to  appobt  a  Commission 
for  this  special  object.  It  would  give  rise 
to  extravagant  expectations  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  equally  extravagant  ap- 
prehensions on  the  other  i  and  I  think  the 
result  would  be,  that  a  Commission  would 
lay  before  us  a  plan,  which,  however  spe- 
cious in  appearanoe,  would  hardly  bear  the 
aifting  which  a  full  eonsideration  by  prao- 
tical  men  of  business  would  give  to  it.  I 
think,  therefore,  it  would  be  far  better  that 
the  subject  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Exeoutiva  Government ;  fully  agreeing 
with  the  noble  Lord  in  the  object  he  has 
in  view — fully  admitting  the  ability,  the 
temper,  the  moderation  of  the  speech  with 
which  he  introduced  his  Motion;  giving 
him  the  fullest  credit  for  a  wish  not  in  any 
mode  to  embarrass  the  Government,  or  put 
any  party  obstaoleB  in  their  way;  and  also 
giving  hun  the  fullest  credit  for  wishing  to 
aid  and  release  the  oountry  from  the  di& 
cnlties  which  surround  it. 

Mb.  G.  W.  HOPB  wished  to  be  allowed 
to  state  in  a  few  words  the  reasons  why  he 
supported  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord, 
withont  laying  himself  open  to  the'  impu- 
tations winch  were  involved  in  the  speech 
cf  the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
V.  Smith).     The  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
aat  down,  had  stated,  that  his  opinions  on 
this  suUect  had  been  modified  by  the  prac- 
tical difficulties  which  surrounded  the  sub- 
ject.   He  knew  from  experience,  however, 
that  such  a  change  of  opinion,  when  an- 
nounced by  persons  who  had  acceded  to 
pffloe,  were  generally  supposed  to  be  forced 


upon  them  by  the  circumstances  of  their 
position,  and  not  to  arise  from  an  unbiassed 
consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  It  was  on  this  ground  merely,  that 
he  wished  to  see  the  appointment  of  an 
impartial  Commission,  the  authority  of 
which  would  ffive  weight  to  its  opinion, 
and  wluch  could  have  no  interest  in  shrink- 
ing from  the  discharge  of  the  onerous  duty, 
and  no  preconceived  opinions  to  abandon. 
The  noble  Lord  had  also  said,  and  he  be- 
lieved with  perfect  truth,  that  if  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Lincoln)  considered  that 
nothing  had  been  done  on  the  subject  of 
emigration  by  the  present  and  preceding 
Governments,  he  did  them  great  injustice. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  that  argument  from 
the  noble  Lord;  he  took  It  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  what  was  due  to  that  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  under  whom  be  (Mr. 
Hope)  had  served,  for  the  pains  that  noble 
Lord  had  taken  in  the  matter.  It  had 
been  said,  that  any  great  scheme  of  emi- 
gration would  speedfly  put  an  end  to  vo- 
luntary emigration.  It  certainly  was  not 
his  opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  would  have  the  effect  of  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  voluntary  emigra- 
tion— he  beueved,  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
would  stop  the  emigration  now  proceeding. 
Bvery  one  disposed  to  emigrate  from  Ire- 
land, would,  if  able  to  do  so,  not  lose  a 
moment  in  quitting  that  country.  Eveiy 
one  who  had  means  of  his  own  with 
which  to  emigrate,  would  now  use  those 
means  for  that  purpose.  It  was  no  an- 
swer to  the  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend 
to  say,  that  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
land  great  numbers  upon  the  shores  of 
America,  in  a  condition  of  want  and  beg- 
gary, because  it  would  produce  no  such 
results.  With  respect  to  granting  land  to 
the  poorer  order  of  emigrants,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  that  he  uiought  that  would 
be  much  better  done  by  the  authority  of  a 
Commission,  than  by  anything  that  the 
Executive  Government  could  accomplish. 
The  decision  by  an  impartial  Commission, 
upon  questions  relating  to  emigration, 
would  always  have  more  weight  than  any 
order  or  regulation  that  the  Executive 
Government  might  make.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  the  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  referred  to  the  probable  ex- 
pense which  an  extensive  system  of  emi- 
gration might  occasion.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say,  that  an  extensive  plan  of 
emigration  would  not  be  attended  with  ex- 
pense; but  he  must  beg  to  remind  the 
House,  that  the  process  of  emigration  waa 
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one,  which,  when  well  regulated,  conld  not 
fail  to  operate  healthfully  upon  the  whole 
^ommunitj;  and  he  therefore  thought 
that  the  expense  ought  to  he  regarded  as 
a  secondary  consideration.  It  would  he 
imjpossihle  to  found  colonies  without  con- 
siderahle  expense;  hut  it  was  an  expense 
extremely  well  bestowed.  In  supporting 
the  Motion  of  his  noble  Friend,  he  did  by 
no  means  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
regarded  it  as  one  leading  to  no  expense. 
The  existing  condition  of  Ireland  had 
already  led  to  yery  great  expense;  the 
question,  therefore,  was  one  of  compara- 
tive cost ;  but  the  language  which  he  al- 
ways held,  was,  that  with  the  usual  ex- 
pense, colonies  would  be  generally  suc- 
cessful. Amongst  the  questions  which  the 
present  discussions  brought  under  their 
notice,  that  of  comparative  expense  was 
one.  They  might  ask  themselves,  would 
the  comparative  benefit  to  Ireland  justify 
the  proposed  expenditure?  He  thought 
it  would;  and  upon  that  ground  he  was 
prepared  to  support  the  Motion  of  his  no- 
ble Friend.  He  should  not  go  thrQugh 
all  the  topics  which  had  been  referred .  to, 
in  the  course  of  the  speech  which .  the 
House  had  heard  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Lambeth;  but  he  thought  himself 
justified  in  hoping — upon  the.  grounds 
now  laid  before  them — that  they  ..might 
safely  and  advantageously  give  their  as- 
sent to  the  Motion  of  his  noble, Friend; 
and  he  ventured  to  express  this  opinion 
witli  the  more  confidence  when  he  recol- 
lected that  the  noble  Earl  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonial  Department  had  inti- 
mated an  intention  of  proposing,  and,  if 
possible,  of  carrying  out  a  large  scheme  of 
emigration.  If  the  noble  Earl  should  act 
upon  that  intention,  it  might  be  productive 
of  considerable  good ;  but  at  all  events  it 
must  have  the  effect  of  exciting  much  hope, 
and  of  unsettling  men's  minds.  Trusting 
that  some  plan  of  colonisation  might  be 
adopted,  he,  without  any  hesitation,  gave 
the  support  of  his  vote  to  the  Motion  of  his 
noble  Friend. 

Mr.  HUME  was  of  opinion  that,  during 
the  whole  discussion,  the  question  had  been 
confined  within  too  narrow  limits.  It  had 
been  treated  as  a  question  affecting  Ireland 
alone,  whilst,  in  fact,  it  was  one  which  equal- 
ly concerned  England  and  Scotland.  The 
whole  of  our  colonial  system  required  revi- 
sion ;  and,  if  the  noble  Lord  had  purposed 
to  extend  his  investigation  so  as  to  embrace 
an  inquiry  into  the  mode  and  effects  of 
colonial  government  geuerallyi  the  propo- 


{COMMONS} 

sition  would  hare  received  his  (Mr.  Hume's) 
cordial  support.  The  misgovemment  <^ 
the  colonies  was  the  cause  of  the  limitation 
of  emigration.  He  had  that  day  rec^ved 
a  file  of  papers  from  Prince  Edward's  Is- 
land, contaming  the  intelligence  that  on 
the  6th  of  March  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  that  colony  had,  by  a  vote  of  16  to  3, 
condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Goremor, 
and  prayed  the  Colonial  Office  to  grant 
them  a  representative  government.  A 
system  of  wholesale  emigration  would  be 
more  injurious  to  those  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  it,  than  if  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
main at  home.  It  was  vain  to  hope  that 
emigration  would  be  attended  with  bene- 
ficiid  results  until  the  Government  of  each 
colony  should  be  brought  to  act  in  unison 
with  the  Home  Government. 

Mr.   M.  J.  O'CONNELL   begged  to 
offer  his  thanks  to  the  noble  Lord  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  brought  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House.     It  was  gratifying 
to  perceive  indications  that  the  opinion  in 
favour  of  colonisation  was  acquiring  con- 
sistency and  force.     The  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  had  spoken  approvingly  of 
the  emigration  at  present  going  on  from 
Ireland;  but  he  believed,  that  if  emigration 
were  to  continue  in  the  course  in  which  it 
had  gone  on  for  the  last  six  months,  the 
residt  would  be  disastrous  to  Ireland.    The 
men  who  emigrated  now  were  those  whom 
it  was  desirable  to  retain  at  home — ^men 
with  50/.  or  100/.  in  their  pockets.     If  he 
were  to  consult  his  feelings  alone,  he  should 
desire  that  none  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  be  obliged  to  leave  the  land  of  their 
birth;  but,  it  being  impossible  that  that 
wish  could  be  realized,  he  desired  to  see 
those  who  were  compelled  to  emigrate  lo- 
cated in  other  parts  of  the  British  domi- 
nions, where  they  might  form  prosperous 
communities  without  losing  the  national 
feelings  and  associations  which  endeared 
their  original  home  to  them.     The  h^n. 
Member  for  Southampton  had  spoken  as  if 
the  project  of  Mr.  Godley  was  proposed  aa 
a  substitute  for  a  Poor  Law  in  Ireland; 
but  it  was  no  such  thing,  and  it  was  onlj 
justice  to  that  Gentleman  to  say  that  he 
had  long  been  an  advocate  for  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  law. 

Lord  J.  MANNERS  said,  that  ^ere 
was  one  observation  which  fell  from  the 
noble  Lord  respecting  Mr.  Godley  which 
he  felt  bound  to  notice.  The  noble  Lord. 
said  that  Mr.  Godley 's  plan  would  have  the 
effect  of  throwing  2,000,000  of  miserable 
Irish  persons  on  the  shores  of  America  and 
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our  own  provinces  entirely  destitute,  and 
without  the  means  of  ohtaining  their  live- 
lihood by  employment.  He  knew  that  Mr. 
Godley  was  in  the  position  of  a  gentleman 
who,  by  force  of  argument  and  reason,  had 
brought  the  Government  to  consider  a  ques- 
tion which  they  had  long  been  disinclined 
to  take  up ;  but  from  the  moment  he  had 
brought  forward  his  plan,  they  had  never 
said  or  written  one  word  which  would  allow 
of  such  an  inference  as  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  drawn.  The  charge  of  the  noble  Lord 
was  completely  unfounded,  and  he  (Lord 
J.  Manners)  could  not  allow  it  to  pass  un- 
noticed. 

Sir  W.  JAMES  said,  he  did  not  quite 
collect  whether  the  noble  Lord  intended 
any  special  inquiries  to  be  made  beyond 
those  ordinarily  made  through  the  gover- 
nors of  colonies. 

Lord  J.  RUSSELL  said,  there  would 
be  special  inquiries  upon  this  subject,  but 
not  by  the  appointment  of  a  Commission. 

Sir  W.  JAMES  said,  he  thought  that 
after  many  hon.  Gentlemen  had  for  months 
directed  their  energies  to  this  subject,  they 
had  a  right  to  demand  an  impartial  in- 
quiry into  it,  and  he  therefore  regretted 
the  course  taken  by  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  AGLIONBY  only  wished  to  allude 
to  two  points  that  had  arisen  during  the 
debate,  on  which  he  thought  the  observa- 
tions had  been  unjust,  and  not  founded  on 
fact.  The  hon.  Member  for  Northampton- 
shire (Mr.  y.  Smith)  had  spoken  of  Mr. 
E.  G.  Wakefield's  scheme  of  colonisation 
as  a  failure  both  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  but  in  neither  case  had  it  had 
fair  play;  it  was  met  with  opposition  from 
the  authorities,  and  it  was  attempted  to 
crush  it  in  the  bud;  but  it  would  yet  be 
triumphant.  He  believed  they  would  see 
it  as  a  system  of  self-supporting  colonisa- 
tion, working  without  any  expense  to  the 
country.  He  was  confident  a  good  scheme 
of  emigration,  in  harmony  with  the  Go- 
vernment, and  under  its  superintendence, 
could  be  carried  on  by  spirited  individuals 
without  a  farthing  of  expense  to  the  na- 
tion. 

The  Earl  of  LINCOLN  replied:  Had 
the  debate  remained  in  the  position  in 
which  it  was  left  by  the  hon.  Under  Se- 
cretary of  the  Colonies,  I  should  have 
Uiought  it  necessary  to  explain  why  I 
could  not  accede  to  his  request  that  I 


would  withdraw  my  Motion.  But  as  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
instead  of  calling  on  me  to  accede  to  that 
request,  has  acceded  to  mine,  and  con*- 
sented  to  the  Motion,  it  is  imnecessary  for 
me  to  trouble  the  House  with  any  observa- 
tions except  one.  The  noble  Lord  has 
stated,  in  acceding  to  the  letter  of  the  Mo- 
tion, that  it  is  his  intention — I  do  not  use 
the  word  in  an  offensive  sense — ^to  evade 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  introduced.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  interfere  * 
with  the  mode  in  which  the  noble  Lord 
may  tender  his  advice  to  the  Sovereign  as 
Minister,  when  the  Motion  is  carried.  If 
the  noble  Lord  is  pleased  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  that  this  inquiry  should  not  be 
made  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
Commission,  I  can  no  more  interfere  with 
his  decision  than,  if  he  had  appointed  a 
Commission,  I  could  interfere  with  the 
names  placed  on  it.  All  I  can  say  is,  I 
adhere  to  the  views  I  explained  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening;  I  still  believe 
the  inquiry  would  be  much  more  efficiently 
and  beneficially  conducted  by  such  a  Com- 
mission as  I  propose;  and  should  certainly 
expect  more  favourable  results  from  it,  if 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  reso- 
lution had  been  carried  out.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  without  hope  that  even  this' 
discussion  may  lead  to  some  good,  and  that 
the  Government  may  be  induced  by  it  to 
turn  more  deliberate  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject than  they  would  otherwise  have  done. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

THE  WARMINSTER  UNION. 

Mr,  BOUVERIE  rose  to  move  for  co- 
pies of  all  correspondence  between  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the 
union  of  Warminster  and  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  relative  to  the  refusal  of 
the  vicar  of  Warminster  to  bury  Sarah 
Garrett,  a  pauper  of  that  union;  also,  of 
all  correspondence  between  the  chairman 
and  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  guar- 
dians and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  dio- 
cesan of  the  vicar,  upon  the  same  subject. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  quoting  some 
portions  of  ecclesistical  law  bearing  on  the 
question,  when 

The  House  was  counted  out  at  One 
o'clock. 
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The  *  indiecOet  (hat  no  Debate  took  place  upon  that  stoffe  ofihe  BiM, 


A 


BINGER,  Lord 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  i33  ;  3R.  1046 ; 
add,  el.  lOdO 

AcLAND,  Sir.  T.  D.,  Denomhire,  N. 

West  India  Possessions,  British — Free  Trade. 
788 

Adderlby,  Mr.  C.  B.,  8tc^ordehir$,  N, 
Juvenilo  0£fenders,  2R.  46 
Registration  of  Voters,  2R.  403 

Adtocate,  The  Lord  (Right  Hon.  A.  RuUi- 
erfurd),  Leith,  osc. 
Judges  taking  Fees  (Scotland),  7,  8 

AoLiONBT,  Mr.  H.,  Cockermouih 
Colonisation,  Address  moved,  1449 
Destitute  Persons  (Ireland),  Com.  1352,  1354 
Fisheries,  Irish,  Com.  moved  for,  7t6,  776 
Warner,  Captaini  734 

Agricultural  Tenant  Bight  Bill, 
c.  Com.  719 :  Bill  withdrawn,  721 

AiNswoRTH,  Mr.  P.,  Bolton 

Railway  Speculation,  Restriction  npon,  Res. 
853 

Allix,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Cambridgeshire 
Rating  of  Xenoments,  (No.  2),  2R.  53 


I 


Arkwright,  Mr.  0.,  L€<iminKtm' 

Supply— stationery,  1279 

Armtf  Sale  of  {Ireland)^ 
e.  RetumB  moTed  for  (Sir  W.  Yener),  493 

Army — Soldiers*  Pensions, 
e,  Question  (Major  Layard),  528 ;— SoJdftfiV 
Knapsacks,  Question  (Mr.  Wakloy),  951 

Army  Service  Bill, 
I.  Recom.  1019;  Amend.  (Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry), 1020 ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  1036;  rf. 
1,  Amend.  (£%rl  of  Luoan),  «5.,  [0.  f.  Ccni- 
tenU  38,  Not^Contenta  80,  M.  8]  1033; 
Amend.  (Lord  Do  Roa),  1033 ;  Amend.  (Earl 
of  Ellenborough),  1035;  eL  4,  Amend.  (Earl  of 
Ellenborough),i6.;  Protest,  1089;  3R.  1988 

AsBBURTON,  Lord 
Birmingham   and  Oxford  Junction    Railmf- , 

Appointment  of  Select  Com.  1387 
Factories,  2R.  946 
Food,  Supply  of,  in  the  Country,  675 
Immigration  of  Irish  Paupers,  59 
Incumbered  Estates  (Irehuid),  2R.  6 
Monetary  Crisis,  The,  435,  437 

Attorney  Oensral,  The  (Sir  J.  Jenia)» 

Chester 
'    Delegated  Authority,  963 
^  Fees  in  Courts  of  Law,  Com.  moved  for,  dSA 
Juvenile  Offenders,  2R.  42 
Poor  Removal  (England  and  Scotland),  3R.  55^ 
Rating  of  Tenements  (No.  3),  3R.  54 


AUO 


BEL 


{I  N  D  B  X} 


BEN 


BOW 


Auckland,  Earl  of. 

Naval  Prisons,  2R.  1009 ;  Com.  1864, 1865 
Navy,  The,  368 

Bailet,  Mr.  J.,  Herefordshire 
Railway  Comiaissionen'  Roports,  Res.  940 

Baillie,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Inverness-shire 

Com  Laws,  Suspension  of  the,  508 
Distillation  from  Grain  and  Sugar,  053 
Uebrides,  Post  Office,  Accommodation  to  the, 
553 

Bank  of  England, 

I  Question  (Lord  Wbamdiffe),  862 

Bakkes,  Mr.  G.,  Dorsetshire 

Fisheries,  Irish,  Com.  moved  for,  783 

Juvenile  Oftnders,  2R.  84 

Poor  Law  Administration,   LeaTOi  859  {  9R. 

1004,  1014 
Poor  Removal,  Leave,  690, 693 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  (No.  2)  Bitt, 
e.  Question  (Hon.  £.  P.  Boaverie),  1166 

Bankruptcy  Law  AmendmJmt  BUlt 

I  2R.^  1368 

Baiuko,  Ri^htHon.  F.  T.,  Portsmouth 
DiUon's,  ]£*.  John,  Claim,  Papon  moved  for, 

HOY 
Railway  OommistionerB'  Reporfce,  Res.  940 
Revenue,  Public,  148 

Baring,  Mr.  T.,  Huntingdon 
Loan,  The,  Discount  on  Instalments,  Com.  688 

Barklt,  Mr.  H.,  Leominster 

British  and  Colonial  Spirits — Customs  Aots, 

Com.  moved  for,  1103 
Distilling  from  Sugar,  1167 
Excise  Rectification  of  Spirits  in  Bond,  Com. 

moved  for,  1105 
West  India  Possessions,  British — Free  Trade, 

786 

Barron,  Sir  H.  W.,  Waterford  City 
Fisheries,  Irish,  Com.  moved  for,  761, 774,  782 
Immigration  of  Irish  Paupers,  527 
Landed    Property  (Ireland),   Lords*  Amends. 

1344 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.   1815, 

1329,  1883 
Poor  Removal  (England  and  Scotland),   2R. 

540 
Vagrants,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  535 

Beaumont,  Lord 

Birmingham   and  Oxford  Junction    Railway, 

Appointment  of  Select  Com.  1287 
Landed  Property  (Ireland),  Com.  372 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  el.  11,  506;  8R. 
1043 

Bellrw,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Louth 

Poor  RoUef  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.  1314 
Vagrants,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  c/.  3, 
540 


Bennet,  Mr.  P.,  SufoVc,  W. 
Wines,  Dnty  on  Foreign,  Com.  moved  for,  741 

Bentinck,  Lord  W.   G.   P.   C,   King's 
Lynn 
Cotton,  Cultivation  of  (India),  Com.  moved  for, 

487 
Derby  Day,  The^A<youmment,  1052 
Fisheries,  Irish,  Com.  moved  for,  770,  781 
Landed  Property  (Ireland),    Lords'   Amends. 

1341 
Loan,    Tho— Discount  on  Instalments,   Com. 

604,  618,  668 
Passengers'  Act  Amendment,  Com.  1104,  1165 ; 

Rep.  add.  el  1237,  1241 
Piers,  Railways,  and  Harbours  (Ireland) — The 

Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  291 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.  1314 
Portugal,  Intervention  with,  1292,  1294,  1296 
Public  Works,  (Ireland),  1248 
Railway  Speculation,   Restriction  upon,  Res. 

846 
Relief  for  the  Irish,  1169 
Supply— Stationery,  1827 ; — Prisoners  and  Pri- 
sons, 1281 

Berkeley,  Hon.  Capt.  M.  P.  P.,  Olou- 
tester 

Naval  Architecture,  Inquiry  moved  for,  193 
Portugal,  Intervention  with,  1291 
Robb,  Captain, — Portugal,  527 

Berkeley,  Hon.  C.  P.,  Cheltenham 

Seduction  and  Prostitution  (No.  2),  IR.  Amend. 
793,  1017, 1018 

Berkeley,  Hon.  P.  H.  P.,  .Bristol 

Robb,  Captain— Portugal,  527 

Birmingham  amd  Oxford  Junction  Bail- 
way, 
L  Appointment  of  Select  Com.,  Amend.  (Lord 
Redesdale),  1286,  [o.  q.  Contents,  29,  Not-Con- 
tents,  22,  M.  7]  1288 

Births,  Registering  {Scotland),  Bill, 
c.  Observations  (Lord  J.  RusseU),  1297 

Bishops,  The  New, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  J.  Collett),  1298 

Borthwick,  Mr.  P.,  Evesham 
Greece,  Condition  of.  Returns  moved  for,  325 
Poor  Law  Administration,  Leave,  357  ;    2R. 

Amend.  Adj.  1162,  1171,  1200 
Portugal,  Intervention  with,  305,  1295 
Supply — ^The  Nelson  Monument,  1285 

Botanic  Garden,  Kew — Supply,  c.  331 

BouvERiE,  Hon.  E.  P.,  Kilmarnock,  Ac. 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Bill,  1166 
Police  Clauses,  733 

Warminster  Union,  The,  Correspondence  moved 
for,  1450 

Bowles,  Rear  Admiral  W.,  Launceston 
Napier,  Sir  C. — Appointment  of,  1055 


BowBiito,  Dr.  J.,  BoUon 

Decimal  Catnage,  Addreaa  moved,  13,  10,  23 

Greece,  Condition  of,  Rotnm*  moved  for,  321 

Ileftltb  of  Towns,  Com.  731,  7*3 

Hong-Kongf — Anglican  Chnrch  at,  13M 

Mott,  Mr.,  Diimiusl  of,  1051 

Quanntine  Law*,  OS] 

Revenoe,  Public,  Rei.  128,  151 

Supply — Botanic  Garden,  Kew,  331  ; — Hoaaes 
of  FarliamcoC,  333  ;— Harboun  of  Refuge, 
330  :~-Fnblic  Reoordi,  1273  i— Government 
of  Ireland,  1374  ;— Secret  Service,  1276  ;— 
Stationerj,  1278 

Winea,  Dut;  on  Foreigit,  Com.  moved  for, 
734 

Bright,  Ur.  J.,  Durham  Cit^ 

Cotton,  CultivatiOD  of  (India),  Com.  moved  for, 

176,  186 
Begutration  of  Voteri,  2R.  308 

BritUh  American  Land  Company  Bill, 
e.  lR"fl33;  2R."821 

Bbothebtov,  Mr.  J.,  Sal/ord 

Passengen'   Act   Amendment,    Rep.  add,  cl. 

Amend.  Adj.  1211 
Rating  of  Tenementu  (No.  2),  2R.  33 
Sappl; — EccleiiaatioaJ   Commission,   100: 
The  Nelson  Monument,  ISSS 

Broudbah,  Lord 

Bank  of  England,  361 

Birmiughaio  and  Oxford  Janction  Rulway,  Ap- 
pointment of  Select  Com. 1288 

Clerg7  OfTencea,  3R.  1096 

Factorioa,  2R.  Amend.  005 

Food,  Supplj  of,  in  the  Country,  676 

Immigration  of  Iriab  Paupers,  G8,  60 

Monetary  Crisia,  The,  121,  436 

Foot  ReUefflreland),  3R.  121 ;  Com.  43S,  136, 
et.  7,  S02i  el.  0,  603:  el.  11,  SIS;  el.  30; 
fiCe ;  R^.  700 

Portugal,  State  of,  333 ;— Intervention  witb, 
12BS 

Bailwaja,  The  Kentish,  lOOS 

Representative  Peers  (SootUmd),  Election  of. 
Com.  moved  for,  303 

BROWif,  Mr,  W.,  Limcaihire,  8, 
Decimal  Coinage,  Address  moved,  33 
"Jamestown,"  The,  137 
Loan,  The— Diaoount  on  Instalments,  608 

Browne,  Mr.  R.  D.,  Maj/o 
INiblin  Improvement,  ZR.  370 

Bdck,  Mr.  L.  W.,  Devomkin,  N. 
Rating  of  Tenemenla,  3R.  fi3 

Buctmgham  Palace — Supply,  c.  329 

BcLLBR,  Mr.  C,  Liikeard 
I'oor  Removal,  Leave,  603 

Burgage  Tenure  (Scotland)  Bill, 
e.  Rop,»  608,  1063  ;  3R.»  1100 


Buiinest,  PiAlie, 

e.  Observation* (Lord  J.  B4UM11),  ItVS 
BuU,  Mr.,  Cote  of. 

e.  Question  (Hr.  Ferrand),  163 

Caledonian  Canal — Supply,  c.  554 
Calicoet,  Ute  of  Flour  in, 
e.  Qaeation  (Mr.  Femud],  106S 

Callaohan,  Mr.  D.,  Cork  City 
Poor  Relief  (Irelaod),  Lords'  / 

1333 
Vagrants,  Poniibment  of  (Iidud),  Cob.  oL  ) 

Caufbell,  Lord 

Clergy  Offences,  2R.  10S8 

CollieT7  Ezplo*ians,3 

Food,  Sopply  of,  in  the  Coon1i7,  S73 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  6,  19S  :  cf.  Sh 

SSe  i  add.  tl.  DBS  ;  Rep.   197  :  SR,  —u  A 

1019 
Representative  Peers  (SooUand),  Eloctioa  <( 

Com.  moved  fbr,  301 

Cardioan,  Earl  of 
Army  Serrioe,  Recom.  1031 

CABDWELL.Hr.  E.,  CliHieroe 
Loan,   The— DiiooDDt  on    Instslmnnli     C^ 

627 
Poor  Removal  (England  and  SeotlaiMl),    IE. 

Supply— Stationery,  1377 

Cahbw,  Mr.  W.  H.  P.,  ComKoU.  E. 
RatingofTenements(No.  9),aR.  S3 

Catlet,  Mr.  E.  S.,  Yor)ak\re,  If.  R, 

Piers,  Railways,  and  Harbours  (IreUikd> TW 

Honetai7  Crisis,  Com.  310 
Cemeleriet  Clauset  BUI, 


Chancellor,  The  Lord  (The  Right  Hoa. 
Lord  Cottenham) 

Clergy  Offences,  2R.  1097 
Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland),  SR.  3,  1 

Chancellor  of  the   Excheqceb  (Rwlit 
Hon.  Sir  C.  Wood),  HaU^ 
Combinations  at  Sheffield,  Retarn*  imimI  br 

lOflS 

Com,  moved  ft  ,  .    _  . 

Decimal  Coinage,  Addreaa  moved,  19 
Destitute  Persona  (IraUnd),  Com.  I34S.  1X51 
Dillon's,  Mr.  John,  Claims,  Papm  norwd  tm- 

1107 
Diattllation  &om  Grain  and  Sugar,  OSl 
Diatilling  from  Sugar.  HOT 
Excise  Reetiflca  '         '  ~  '  ' 

moved  fbr.  An 
Fiaberiea,  Irish.  Com.  bhivhI  liir,  777 
Unded   PropeHy  (Ireland).   Lords*  i  | 

1340,  1341,  1344 
Loan,  The— Diacowit  on  Instslwawls,  as;  M» 


a  of  Spiriu  in  Bond,  Cmm. 


CHA 


CLE 


{I  N  B  B  X} 


CLE 


COT 


ChANCXLLOB  op  the   ExCRSQUBIfr— CMU. 

Loan  Discount,  Com.  864,  887 

Monetary  Pressure,  The,  212,  218,  528 

Passengers'   Act  Amendment,   Rep.  add,   eL 
1240, 1241 

Poor  Law  Commissioners,  965 

Poor  Removal  (England  and  Scotland),  2R. 
550 

Public  Works  (Ireland),  1248 

Railway  Bills  in  the  present  Session,  Com. 
moved  for,  1062,  l064 

Railway  Commissioners'  Reports,  Res.  048 

Railway  Speculation,  Restriction  upon.  Res. 
848 

Railways,  Piers,  and  Harbours  (Ireland) — ^The 
Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  212,  213 

Registration  of  Voters,  2R.  404 

ReUef  for  the  Irish,  1169, 1170 

Revenue,  Public,  Res.  142 

Supply-— Harbours  of  Refuge,  838,  339  ;•— Ca- 
ledonian Canal,  554  ;  —  Commissioners  of 
Railways,  1271,  1272;  — Public  Records, 
1273,  1274  ;— Secret  Service,  1276;  — Sta- 
tionery, 1279 

Taxation,  Direct,  1262 

Wines,  Duties  on  Foreign,  Com.  moved  for, 
740 

Chaplin,  Mr.  W.  J.,  SalUlury 

Piers,  Railways,  and  Harbours  (Ireland)— The 

Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  248 
Railway  Speculation,  Restrictions  upon.  Res. 

840 

China — Hong-Kong — Anglican  Church  at 
c.  Question  (Dr.  Bowring),  1365 

Christie,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Weymouth 

Poor  Law  Administration,  2R.  1064 

Clancarty,  Earl  of 

Irish  Clergymen  in  England,  685 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  2R.  Amend.  75 :  Com. 
ch  2,  450,  453 ;  el.  4,  457, 461 ;  ci.  5,  491, 
492,  497;  cl.  6,  501;  d,  7,  503;  el.  19, 
523,  588;  Rep.  Amend.  813;  3R.  1043, 
1050 

Clanbicarde,  Marquess  of, 

Poor  Relief  (Irchind),  2R.   104,  107 ;   Com 
440  ;  cl  2,  440  ;  el.  4,  459,  491,  496  ;  el.  6, 
501  ;  cl.  9,  505  ;  eh  11,  519  ;  d.  20,  556,  592, 
594  ;  Rep.  801 ;  3R.  1046 

Clare,  Earl  of 

Landed  Property  (Ireland),  Com.  372 

Clarendon.  Earl  of 

Factories,  2R.  931,  936 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  2,  453 

Clay,  Sir  W.,  Tower  Hamlets 

Piers,  Railways,  and  Harbours  (Ireland)— The 

Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  248 
Supply— Stationery,  1278 

Clergy  Offences  Bill, 
I.  IR.  491  ;*  2R.  1095 


Clerk,  Right  Hon.  Sir  6.,  Stamford 
Decimal  Coinage,  Address  moved,  22  • 

Loan,  The — Discount  on  Instalments,  Com.  639 
Revenue,  Public,  Res.  145 
Supply— The  Mint,  1268,  1269 

Clivb,  Viscotmt,  Shropshire,  N. 
Pious  and  Charitable  Purposes,  2R.  710,  714 

Coinage^  Decimal, 
e.  Address  moved  (Dr.  Bowring),  13 ;  Motion 
withdrawn,  23 

Colchester,  Lord 

Naval  Prisons,  2R.  1099 
Poor  Relief  (Irehmd)  2R.  125 

CoLLETT,  Mr.  J.,  Athlone 

Bishops,  Additional,  1298 

COLLBTT,  Mr  W.  R.,  Lincoln 
Holyhead  Harbour,  690 
Piers,  Railways,  and  Harbours  (Ireland)— The 

Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  239 
Railway  Speculation,   Restriction  upon,  Res. 

846 

Colliery  Explosions, 
^  Petition  (Earl  Fitzwilliam),  1 

Colonial  Eepresentative  Government, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  953 

Colonisation, 
e.  Address  moved  (Earl  of  Lincoln),  1369 

COMBERMERE,  VlSCOUnt 
Army  Service,  Recom.  1026 ;  d.  1,  1027 ;  d. 
4,  1038 

Combinations  at  Sheffield, 
c.  Returns  moved  for,  (Mr.  T.  Duncombe),  1056 

Commons  Inclosure  Bill  (No.  2), 
I.  2R.*  1 ;  Rep.*  57 ;  3R.«  201 ;  Royal  Assent, 
670 

CoNTNGHAM,  Marquess  of 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  11,  507 ;  Rep. 
811 

Copyhold  Commission  Bill, 
c.  IR.*  1051  ;  2R.*  1100;  Rep.*  1245;  3R.* 
1290  ;  I.  IR.*  1363 

Com,  Exportation  of, 
e.  Question  (Hon.  Capt.  Harris),  527 

Com  Laws,  Suspension  of  the, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  H.  J.  BaiUie),  598 

Correction  of  Clerks,  see  Clergy  Offences 
Bill 

CoRBT,  Right  Hon.  H.  T.  L.,  Tyrone 

Enlistment  of  Seamen,  2R.  728 

Naval  Architecture,  Inquiry  moved  for,  190 

CoTTENHAM,  Lord,  see  Chancellor,  Tho 
Lord 


COT 


DB^ 


CotUmf  OuUhatim  of  (/fidia), 

e.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Bright),  476 1  HooBe 
eoontedottt,  491 


County  Buildings  Bill, 

c,  2R.*  33;  Rep.»  523;  3R.*  688;  /.   IR.* 
704 :  2R.«  1010  •  Rep.*  1094 ;  3R.*  1285 

Coun^  Election  Polls  Bi% 
e.  IR.*  604 

CouRTBNAY,  Viscount,  D«t>on«Atr«,  B, 

Poor  Law  Administration,  2R.  1079 

Crawford,  Mr.  W.  B.,  Rochdale 
DiUon'0,  Mr.  John,  Claims,  Papers  moved  ibr, 

1106 
Poor  Rates  (Ireland),  Rep.  792 
Tenants  (Ireland),  2R.  55,  57 
Vaffrants,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  534 ; 
d.  2, 537 

Cripps,  Mr.  W,,  Cirenceiter 

Rating  of  Tenements  (No.  2),  2R.  50 

Crovm  Charters  (ScotlandS  Bill, 
e.  Rep.  1052  ;•  3R.»  1100 ;  I IR.*  124i 

CuRTEis,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Rye 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.  1316 
Supply — Harbours  of  Refuge,  338 

CusUnnsAct — British  and  Colonial  Spirits, 
e.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Moffitttt),  1100,  [A.  51, 
N.  56,  M.  5]  1108 

Customs  Duties  Bill, 
I,  3R.*  1 ;  Royal  Assent,  670 

Dalhousie^s,  Lord,  Act, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Newdegate),  6 

Debtor  and  Creditor  Bill,  I.  1R.«  1094 

Decimal  Coinage, 

e.  Address  moved  (Dr.  Bowring),  13;  Motion 
withdrawn,  23 

Delegated  Authority, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Ferrand),  062 

Denison,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Yorkshire,  TT.  R, 
Combinations  at  Sheffield,  Returns  moved  for, 

1058 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  Bill,  withdrawal 

of,  1298 
Juvenile  Oifenders,  2R.  87 
Poor  Removal,  Leave,  691 

^erhy  Day,  The — Adjournment,  c.  1052 

Pe  Ros,  Lord 
Army  Service,  Recom.  el.  Amend.  1033, 1034 

Desart,  Earl  of 
Poor  ReUef  (Ireland),  2R.   124;  Com.  cL  2, 
Amend.  450,  453;  cl.  11,  520 

Destitute  Persons  {Ireland), 
e.  Com.  1543 


{I  BT  D  B  X}  DBV  DIY 

Deton,  Eari  of 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  C<mi.  445 1  eL  11, 506 

Dillon's,  Mr,  John,  Claim, 
e.  Papers  moved  for  (Idr.  S.  Crawford)^  1106; 
Motion  withdrawn,  1107 


Disraeli,  Mr.  B.,  Shrewsbury 
Fisheries,  Irish,  Com.  moved  for,  775,  777 
Loan,  The— Discount  on  Instalments,  Com.  611 
Poor  Law  Administration,  2R.  1153,1210, 1213 

Distillation  from  Grain  and  Sugar , 
e.  Question  (Mr.  H.  J.  BaiUie),  952 

Distilling  from  Sugar, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Barkly),  1167 

Direct  TassaHon, 
e.  Motion  (Mr.  Ewart),  1240;  Motion  with- 
drawn, 1268 

Divett,  Mr.  E.,  Exeter 
Health  of  Towns,  1206 

DiTISIONS,  List  of 
Army  Servioe  Bill,  Recom.  el.  1,  Amend.  (Earl 

of  Luoan),  [o.  q.  Contents  38,  Not-Cointents 

30,  M.  8]  1032 
Customs  Act — British  and  Colonial  Spirits, 

Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  MofiOsttt),  [A.  51,  N.56. 

M.  5]  1103 
Dublin  Improvement  Bill,  2R.  Amend.  (Mr. 

Grogan),  [o.  q.  A.  108,  N.  120,  M.  12]  380 
Excise  Rectfflcation  of  Spirits  in  Bond,  Com. 

moved  for  (Mr.  Mofhtt),  [A.  56,  N.  63,  M. 

7]  1105 
Factories  Bill,  8R.  Amend.  (Mr.  Trelawny), 

[0.  q.   A.   151,  N.   88.  M.   63]   312;    2R. 

Amend.  (Lord  Brougham),  [o.  q.  Contents 

53,  Not-Contento  11,  M.  42}  046 
JuvenUe  Oflbndert  BiU,  8R.  [A.  75,  N.  23,  M. 

62]  47 
Naval  Architecture,  Inquiry  moved  Ibr   (Mr. 

Hume),  [A.  13,  N.  66,  M.  53]  200 
Pious  and  Charitable  Purposes  Bill,  S&.  [A. 

20,  N.  166,  M.  146]  718 
Poor  Law  Administration  Bill,  2R.   Amend. 

(Mr.  Ferrand),  [o.  q.  A.  218,  N.  42,  M.  176] 

1235 
Poor  Rates  (Ireland)  Bill,  Rep.  Amend.  (Mr.  A. 

S.  O'Brien),  [o.  q.  A.  55,  N.  81,  M.  26]  722 
Poor  Relief  (IreLind)  Bill,  Com.  Amend.  (Lord 

Monteagle),  [Contents  61,  Not>Contents,  dO, 

M.  11]  447;  Rep.  Amend.  (Marquess  of  Lans- 

downe),  [o.  q.  Contents  42,  Not-Contents  54« 

M.  12]  811 ;  Lords'  Amends.,  Amend.  (Sir 

D.  Norreys),  [o.  q.  A.  80.  N.   16.  M.   64] 

1338;  cl  D.   Amend.   (Sir  R.    Ferguson^ 

[o.  q.  A.  72.  N.  10,  M.  5$]  1339 
Railway  Commissioners'  Reports,  Res.  (Host.  H. 

Fitzroy),  [A.  70,  N.  102,  M.  82]  050 
Railways,  Piers,  and  Harbours  (Ireland),  Com. 

Amend.  (Mr.  Roebuck),  [o.  q,  A.  203,  N.  14, 

M.  189]  212 ;  [A.  208.  N.  75,  M.  183]  297 
Rating  of  Tenements  (No.  2)  Bill,  2R.  [A.  7L, 

N.  89,  M.  18]  54 
Seduction  and  Prostitution  (No.  2)  BiD,  Lea^e, 

[A.  57,  N.  11,  M.  46]  789;  IR.  [A.  17-  N. 

4.  M.  13]  793  ;  Amend.  Adj.  (Hon.  C.  Ber- 


keley), [A.  7,  N.  60,  M.  58]  1017; 
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ELL 


FAC 


DranoHii  List  o^— eoiKifiiMd. 

Adj.  (Mr.  T,  Donoorabe),  [A.  7»  If.  58,  M. 
51]  1018 ;  Amend.  Adj.  (Hon.  C.  Berkeley), 
[A.  6,  N.  51,  M.  45]  1019 
Smiihfleld  Market,  Appointment  of  Conuaittee, 
[A.  25,  N.  6.  M.  19]  386 

Dock  Yard  Begulatumtf 
e,  Question  (Viscount  Ingestre),  1206 

DouoLASj  Sir  H.,  Liverpool 

Warner,  Captain,  734 

Drainage  of  Lands  Bill, 
e.  Com.  387;  BR.*  598;  h  IR,*  670;  2B.* 
1019 

Drainage  of  Lande  {Scotland)  BiU, 

€.  2R.^  204 ;  Rtp.*  528 

Dublin,  Archbishop  of 
Poor  ReUef  (Ireland),  2R.  107, 100 ;  Com.  439 ; 

d.  15,  521,  585,  594 ;  add.  cl.  597 ;  Rep. 

807 
DubUn  ImprwemaU  BUi,  e,  2R.  Amend.  (Mr. 

Grogan),  374  [o.  q,  A.  108,  N.  120,  M.  12] 

380 

DuKGAir,  Mr.  0.,  Dundee 

Supply — Caledonian  Canal,  554 

DuKOOMBE,  Mr.  T.  S.,  Fimbury 

Combinations  at  ShelBeld,  Returns  moYedfor, 

1056, 1061 
Hosiery  Manufiusture,  2R.  708 
Poor  Removal,  Leave,  691 
Seduction  and  Prostitution  (No.  2),  IR.  Amend, 

1018 

Du}n>As,  Rear  Admiral,  J.  W.  D.,  Oreen* 

wich 
Napier,  Sir  C,  Appointment  of,  1055 

DuBHAM,  Bishop  of 
Colliery  Explosions,  2 

JEcclesiastical  Commissioners  BiUt 

c.  Observations  (Lord  J.  Russell) — Bill  with- 
drawn, 1297 

Uducation  {Irehmdy-- Supply,  c.  1282 
EoERTON,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Cheshire,  N. 

Juvenile  Offenders,  2R.  47 


ELLyaMBBB,  Earl  of 

Factories,  2R.  891 


048 


EoLiNTOim,  Earl  of 

sresentative  Feei 
/om.  moved  for,  201 


Representative  Peers  (Scotland),  Election  of, 
C( 


SuANBOBOUGH,  Earl  of 

Army  Service,  Recom.  d,  1,  Amend<  1035; 

d.  4,  Amend.  t6.,  1037 
Naval  Prisons,  Com.  1364, 1365 
Navy,  The,  359 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  d.  2,  Amend.  440, 

450  ;  d.  4,  458 :  SR.  mdd.d,  1047 
Portugal,  SUte  of,  359 


Eluce,  Bight  Hon.  E.,  Coventry 

Railway  Uommissioners'  Reports,  Res. 
Railway  SpecnlatioB,  Rwtrictioa  upon.  Res. 
835 

EiUOE,  Mr.  E.y  St  Andrew's,  Ac. 

Railway  Commissioners'  Reports,  Res.  949 

Ellis,  Mr.  W.,  L^cesi/er 
Hosiery  Manuikotare,  2R.  Amend.  419,  791 

Encloswte  of  Cbmnioiw  (JVo.  2)  Bill, 

I.  2R.»  1  ;Rep.»  57 ;  3R.»  201 ;  Royal  Assent, 
670 

J^Jwfm^nf  of  Seamen  BiU, 
€.  Leave,  10 ;  IR.*  304 ;  2R.  723 ;  BiU  put 
oiF,729 

EscoTT,  Mr.  B.,  Winchester 

Food  Riots,  952 

Juvenile  Offenders,  2R.  46 

Piers,  Railways  and  Harbours  (Ireland)— The 

Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  269 
Poor  Law  Administration,   2R.   1108,  1178, 

1205 
Supply — ^New  Houses  of  Parliament,  336 
Vagrants,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  536 ; 

d,  2, 537  :  add.  d,  544 
Winchester  Sessions,  205 

Etwall,  Mr.  R.,  Andover 
Poor  Law  Administration,  2R.  1073 

Etans,  Major  Oeneral  Sir  Do  Lacy,  WesU 
minster 
Supply — Ne^  Houses  of  Parliament,  333 

Ewart,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries 
Diraet  TaxaUon,  1249,  1263 
Supply— Education  (Ireland),  1283 
Wines,  Duty  on  Foreign,  Com.  moved  for,  740 

Exchequer,  Chancellor  of  the,  see 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Excise — Rectification  of  Spirits  in  Bond, 
e.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Mol&tt),  1104,  [A.  56, 
N,  63,  M.  7]  1105 

Exeter,  Bishop  of 

Clergy  Offences,  2R.  1097 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.c?.  2,  449 

Experimental  Squadron,  The — Appoint- 
ment of  Sir  (f,  Nafier,  • 

c.  Question  (Rear-Admiral  Bowles),  1055 

Factories  BiU, 
e.  Question  (Sir  W.  James),   906 ;  3R.  300 ; 
Amend.  (Mr.  Trelawny),  ib.  [o.  q.  A.  151,  N. 
88,  M.  63]  311 ;  add.  d.  (Mr.  TreUwny),  313; 

d.  withdrawn,  <&.  ;  l.  IK.*   858;  2R.   891, 
Amend  (Lord  Brougham),  005,  [o.  q.  Contents, 

.    53,  Not-Contents,  1 1 ,  M.  42]  946 ;  Hep.*  1285 ; 
!    3R.»1363 
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Famine  (Ireland) — The  **  Jameitown^ 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Brown),  127 

Fees  in  Courts  of  LaWf 
c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Watson),  381 

Fees,  Judges  taking  {Scotland), 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Watson),  7 


Ferguson,  Sir  R.  A.  Londonderry  City 

Poor  Rates  (Ireland),  Rep.  722 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Lonls*  Amends.,  Amend. 

1330 
Poor  Relief  Sapenri8ion(  Ireland) (No.  2),  Com. 

544 
Poor  Removal  (England  and  Scotland),  2R. 

552 
Yaffrants,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  aid, 

d.  543 

Fbrrand,  Mr.  W.  B,,  Knareshorough 

Butt,  Mr.,  Case  of.  462 

Calicoes,  Use  of  Flour  in,  1055 

Delegated  Authority,  962 

Mott,  Mr.,  Dismissal  of,  062,  1053,  1054 

Poor  Law  Administration,  I^eavo,   345,  358; 

2R.  Amend.  065,  096,  1162,  1163, 1200 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  The,  206,  054 

Fever  (Ireland)  Bill, 
I,  Royal  Assent,  1 

Feyershah,  Lord 
Factories,  3R.902 

FiELDEK,  Mr.  J.,  Oldham 
Factories,  3R.  306 

Pinch,  Mr.  G.,  Rutlandshire 
Loan,  The — ^Discount    on   Instalments,  Com. 
618 

Fisheries,  Irish, 
c.Com.  moved  for  (Sir  H.  W.  Barron),  761,  [A. 
22,  N.  73,  M.  51]  784 

Fishery  Piers    and  Harbours  (Ireland) 
Bill, 
e.  1R.*304 

FiTZROY,  Hon.  n.,  Lewes 

Merchant  Vessels,  Captains  of,  689 

Railway  Commissioners'  Reports,   Res.    947, 

040 
Supply — Harbours  of  Refuge,  336 

FiTZWiLLiAM,  Earl 

Colliery  Explosions,  1 
«  Landed  Property  (Ireland),  Com.  369 

Monetary  Crisis,  The,  426 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  444  ;  cl.  2,  453 ; 
cl.  5,  402,  404;  cl.  0,  Amend.  504  ;  cl.  11, 
520 ;  cl.  20,  556 ;  add.  cl.  596,  507  ;  Rep. 
806 :  3R.  1045 

Railways,  The  Kentish,  1005 

Soup  Kitchens  (Ireland),  677 

Flour,  Use  of,  in  Calicoes, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Ferrand),  1055 


Floyer,  Mr.  J.,  Dorsetshire 
Poor  Law  Administration,  2R.  1135 

Food  Riots, 
c.  Question  (Bfr.  B.  E8C0ti),952 

Food,  Supply  of,  in  the  Country, 
L  Question  (Earl  of  Hardwicko),  670 

Forbes,  Mr.  W.,  Stirlingshire 
Excise — Rectification  of  Spirits  in  Bond,  Com. 

moved  for,  1104 
Loan,  The — ^Discount  on  Instalments,  617 
Seduction  and  Prostitution  (No.  2),  IE.  1018 
Supply — Caledonian  Canal,  555 

FoRsxER,  Mr.  M.,  Beru>ick-<m- Tweed 

Enlistment  of  Seamen,  2R.  728 

FoRTESCUE,  Earl  of 
Poor  ReUef  (Ii«land)  Rep.  807 

Franchise  (Ireland), 
c.  Question  (Mr.  A.  S.  O'Brien),  1168 

French,  Mr.  F.,  Roscommon 

Fisheries,  Irish,  Com.  moved  for,  773 

Landed  Property  (Ireland),  Lords*  Amends,  1 340 

Piers,  Harbours,  and  Railways  (Ireland)-— The 

Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  230 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland)  Lords'  Amends.  1329, 1333 
Poor  Relief  Supervision  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Cam. 

cl.  1,  545 
Poor  Removal  (England  and  Scotland),  2R.  54^ 
Vagrants,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  534  ; 

add.  d.  543 

General  Record  Office, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Protheroe),  1273 

Gibson,  Right  Hon.  T.  M.,  Manchester 
Merchant  Vessels,  Captains  of,  689 
Quarantine  Laws,  951 

Gisborne,  Mr.  T.,  Nottingham 

Hosiery  Manufacture,  2R.  418 
Registration  of  Voters,  2R.  404 
W^esdays*  Sittings,  695 

Gore,  Mr.  M.,  Barnstaple 
Fisheries,  Irish,  Com.  moved  for,  773 
Piers,  Railways,  and  Uarhours  (Ireland) — ^The 
Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  235  . 

Gore,  Mr.  W.  0.,  Shropshire^  N. 
Smithfield  Market,  Appointment  of  Com.  385 

Goulbttrn,   Right  Hon.   H.,    Cambridge 
University 
Landed    Property  (Ireland),   Lords'  Amei^ds. 

1343 
Piers,  Harbours,  and  Railways  (Ireland)— Xbe 

Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  223 
Poor  Rates  (Irehind),  Rep.  722 
Supply — New  Houses  of  Parliament,  333 
Taxing,  Costs  (Irehind).  1366, 1367 
Wednesdays'  Sittings,  695 


ORA 


ORE 


Qbahah,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  R.  0.»  Dor- 
Chester 
Destitute  Persons  (Ireland),  Com.  1850,  1851, 

1885 
Medical  Renstration,  2R.  428,  424 
Mott,  Mr.,  dismissal  of,  1055 
Naval  Arohiteoture,  Inqniry  moved  for,  184 
Poor  Law  Administration,  2R.  1228 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.  1805 
Poor  Removal,  Leave,  601 
Fo«  Removal  (England  and  Scotland),  2R.  546 
Precedence,  Order  of,  1869 
Revenue,  Public,  Res.  149 

Granaries,  Public, 
I.  Observations  (Earl  of  Winchilsea),  890 

Granbt,  Marquess  of,  Stamford 
Loan,  The— Discounts  on  Instalments,  Com. 

Amend.  Adj.  668 
Loan  Discount,  Com.  856 

Granoeb,  Mr.  T.  C,  Durham  City 

Poor  Removal  (England  and  Scotland)  2R.  552 

Greece,  State  of, 

e.  Motion  (Lord  J.  Manners),  28 ;  House  counted 
out,  38  ; — Returns  moved  for  (Lord  J.  Manners), 
318 ;  Motion  withdrawn,  327 

Greene,  Mr.  T.,  Lancaster 

Loan,  The — ^Discount  on  Instalments,  608 
Wednesdays'  Sittings,  695 

Gregory,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Dublin 

Colonisation,  Address  moved,  1415 
Dublin  Iniprovemont,  2R.  375 
VagrantR,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  c/.  3, 
538,  540 

Grey,  Earl 

Army  Service,  Recom.  1020,  1026;  el.  1, 1027, 

1034,  1035;  cl  4,  1036,  1037,  1038,  1039; 

3R.  1288 
Granaries,  Public,  891 
Naval  Prisons,  Com.  1365 
Newfoundland,    Fire   at   St.  John's,  Address 

moved,  1244 
Poor  lUlief  (IreUnd),  Com.   442 ;  cl  2,  450, 

462,  463  ;  cL  4.  466  ;  el  5,  493  ;  cl  II,  511; 

cl  17,  622 ;  cl  20,  556  ;  add.  cl  506  ;  Rep. 

819,  820 ;  3R.   1044 ;  add,  el  1047,  1048, 

1050 

Grey,  Right  Ilon.  Sir  G.,  Devonport 

Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Bill,  1166 

Butt,  Mr.,  Case  of,  4G2 

Combinations  at  Sheffield,  Returns  moved  for, 

1057 
Factories,  206 
Food  Riots,  952 
Haydock  Lodge,  524 
Immigration  of  Irish  Paupers,  525 
Juvenile  Offenders,  2R.  35 
landed  Property  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.  1844 
Marriage,  Law  of— Prohibited  Degrees,  Com. 

moved  for,  754 
Medical  Practitioners,  Registration  of,   Com. 

moved  for,  791 
Medical  Registration,  387 ;  2R.  422 
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Grit,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.^-eontinued, 

Mott,  Mr.,  Dismissal  of,  963,  1054 

Pious  and  Charitable  Purposes,  2R.  Amend. 
706 

Police  Clauses,  733 

Poor  Law  Administration,  Leave,  340,  847* 
858 ;  2R.  965,  986, 1009, 1117 

Poor  Law  Commissioners,  The,  207f  1109 

Poor  Rates  (Ireland),  Rep.  722 

Poor  Relief  (Irehmd),  Lords'  Amends.  1309, 
1312 

Poor  Removal,  Leave,  690,  691 

Poor  Removal  (England  and  Scotland),  2R.  546 

Precedence,  Order  of,  1309 

Rating  of  TenemenU  (No.  2),  2R.  48 

Registration  of  Voters,  2R.  397 

Seduction  and  Prostitution,  2R.  Amend.  729 

Seduction  and  Prostitution  (No.  2),  Leave,  789; 
IR.  1018 

Supply— The  Mint,  1269  ;— Prisoners  and  Pri- 
sons, 1280,  1281,  1282 

Vagrants,  Punbhment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  el  2, 
537 ;  el  3,  588,  540,  541,  543 

Wednesdays'  Sittings,  694 

Winchester  Sessions,  205 

GRDiSDrrcH,  Mr.  T.,  Macclesfield 

Factories,  8R.  807 

Rating  of  Tenements  (No.  2),  2R.  52 

Grooan,  Mr.  E.,  Dublin  City 
Arms,  Sale  of  (Ireland),  Returns  moved  for,  468 
Dublin  Improvement,  2R.  Amend.  374 

Haddinoton.  Earl  of 
Poor  Relief  (Irehind),  Com.  441 

Halford,  Sir  H.,  Leicestershire 

Hosiery  Manufacture,  2R.  404,  420,  791,  792 

Hall,  Sir  B.,  Marylebone 

Immigration  of  Irish  Paupers,  524 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.  1325, 
1335,  1336,  1337 

Hamilton,  Lord  C,  Tyrone 
Poor  Relief  (Irehmd),  Lords'  Amends.  1313 

Hanmer,  Sir  J.,  Kingston-on-Hull 

Greece,  Condition  of.  Returns  moved  for,  324 

Harbours,  Docks,  and  Piers  Clauses  Bill, 
I  3R.*  57 :  Royal  Assent,  670 

Harbours  of  Refuge — Supply,  c,  336 

Hardwicke,  Earl  of 
Food,  Supply  of,  in  the  Country,  670,  673 
Naval  Prisons,  Com.  1363 
Navy,  The,  358 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  el  4,  460 ;  cl  6« 
501,  577 

Harris,  Hon.   Capt.   E.  A.  J.,  Christ- 
church 
Com,  Exportation  of,  587  * 

Hatherton,  Lord 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  W.  ll,  507 


HAW 
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Hawes,  Mr.  B.,  Lambeth 

Colonial  Representatiye  Goremmenii,  958,  054 
Coloniflation,  Address  moTod,  1402,  1415 
Hong-Kong,  Anglican  Church  at,  1365 
Newfoundland,  0 

Pasiengers'  Act  Amendment,  Com.  1165 
West  bidia  Possessions,  British — Free  Trade 

786 
WUmot,  Sir  Eardlejr,  Case  of,  1368 

Haydoch  Lodge^ 
€,  Question  (Hon.  W.  0.  Stanley),  523 

Heabfort,  Marquess  of 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  3R.  1044 

Eealth  of  Towns  BUI, 
e.  2R.  669 ;  Question  (Mr.  G.  Palmer),  689  ; 
Com.  731 ;  House  counted  out,  739  ;  Rep.*  t6.; 
Question  (Mr.  Divett),  1296 

Heathcote,  SirW.,  SampsMre^  if. 

Pious  and  Charitable  Purposes,  8R.  715 

Heathcote,  Mr.  6.  J.,  Butlandshire 
Registration  of  Voters,  2R.  409 

Hebrides^  Post  Office  Accommodation  io  tie, 

c.  Obserrations  (Mr.  H.  J.  Baillie),  553 

Heni^t,  Mr.  J.  W„  Oxfordshire 

Combinationa  at  Sheffield,  Retunia  moved  hr, 

1059 
JuTenile  OfTendefti,  2R.  44 
Loan  Discount,  Com.  885 
Poor  Law  Administratioii,  Leave,  850;  9R. 

1110. 1117 
Railway  Speculation,  Restriotion  upon,  649 
Ratmg  of  Tenements  (No.  2),  2E,  52 
Relief  for  the  Irish,  1170 
Supply — ^Stationery,  1279 ; — ^Prisoners  and  Pri- 

sons,  1280, 1282;— Education  (Ireland),  1284 

Heritable  Securities  for  Debt  (Hcotland) 
Bill, 

c.  Rep.»  598, 1052;  8R.»  1100  ;  I  1R.»  1241 

Herring  Fishery  {Scotland)  Bill, 

c.  1R.*889;  2R.«  1100 

Highway  Bates  Bill^ 

e,  1R.»  1052 

Hill,  Lord  A.  M.  C,  Enesham 

Marriage,  Law  of.  Answer  to  Address,  1166 

HiNDE,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Railway  Bills  in  the  present  Session,  Com. 
moved  for,  Amend.  1068 

HoBHOUSE,  Right  Hon.   Sir  J.  C,  NoU 
tingham 
Cotton,  Cultivation  of  (India),  Com.  moved  for, 

482 
Hosiery  ManufiMstures,  2R.  792 

Hodgson,  Mr.  R.,  Serwick-on- Tweed 
Railway  Speculation,  Restriction  upon,  Ros. 

839 
Wednesdays*  Sittings,  695 
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Holyhead  Batiour,  e.  690 


Hong-Kong,  Anglican  Cfhurch  a(, 
e.  Question  (Dr.  Bowring),  1365 

HoPB,  Mr.  G.  W.,  SonthampUm 

Colonisation,  Address  moved,  1445 

HoasiCAir,  Mr.  E.,  OockermoHih        * 

Railway  Speculation,  Restriction  upon,  Res.  850 
Rome,  Court  o(  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the. 
854 

Hosiery  Manufacture  Bill, 
c.  2R.  404 ;  A^j.  Deb.  791 

House  of  Commons  Costs  Taxatiou  BiU, 

c.  1R.»523;  2R.»  598 

Howard,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Carlisle 
Greece,  Conditfon  of,  Returns  moved  ibr,  827 

HcTDSON.  Mr.  Q.,  Sunderland 
Fisheries,  Irish,  Com.  moved  for,  773,  783 
Piers,  Railways,  and  Harbours  (Irekad) — The 

Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  274 ;  Rep.  339 
Railway  Commissioners'  Reports,  Res.  948,  940 
Railway  Speculation,   Restriction  upon.  Res. 

831,882,839 
Rating  of  Tenements  (No.  2),  2R.  53 
Supply— Commissioners  of  Railways,  1270, 1272 

Huggens  College  IncorponOion, 

I  1R.»  670 ;  2R.»  890 

Hume,  Mr.  J.,  Montrose 
Britbh  and  Colonial  Spirits — Cnstoma  Aa^ 

Com.  moved  for,  1102 
Colonial  Representative  Governments,  953, 954 
Colonisation,  Address  moved,  1447 
Decimal  Coinage,  Address  moved,  18 
Derby  Day,  The— A^joummentk  1059 
Direst  Taxation,  1263 
Excise — Rectification  of  Spirits  in  Bond,  Com. 

moved  for,  1104 
Factories,  3R.  311 

Fees  in  Courts  of  Law,  Com.  moved  ibr,  885 
Fisheries,  Irish,  Com.  moved  for,  772,  777 
Greece,  Condition  of,  Returns  moved  for,  336 
Loan,  The— Discount  on  Instalments,  605 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — ^Death  of  the  Earl 

of  Besborough,  1052 
Medical  Registration,  2R.  423 
Naval  Architecture,  Inquiry  moved  fbr,   155. 

188,200 
Piers,  Railways,  and  Harbours  (Ireland) — ^1^ 

Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  212,  291 ;  Rep.  339 
Poor  Law  Administration,  Leave,  349 
Poor  Removal,  Leave,  692 
Portugal,  Intervention  with,  1171,  1246, 1347. 

1293,  1294,  1295 
Precedence,  Order  of,  1368, 1869 
Railway  Speculation,  Restriction  upon.  Res.  88U 

832,  853 
Revenue,  Public,  Res.  144 
Seduction  and  Prostitntion   (No,  9), 

Amend.  788, 789^ 
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IRE 


KNA 


Supply— Royal  PaUeet  and  Gardens,  827*  329  ; 
— Buckingham  Palaoe,  ib,;  —  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Kew,  831; — Hooses  of  Parliament, 
332,  335  ;'-Calcdonian  Canal,  65^,  655  ;— 
The  Mint,  1266, 1267, 1268, 1269  :— Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  1275  ;  —  Secret  Serrice, 
1276  ;— Stationery,  1277  1278 ;— Prisoners 
and  Prisons,  1280,  1281,  1283  ;-~£ducation 
(Ireland)  1282,  1288 

Vice- Admiralty  Courts  at  tho  Cape  of  Good 
Ilope,  St.  Helena,  Ae.,  Returns  moved  for, 
1107 

West  India  Possessions,  British — Free  Trade, 
784,  788 

Wines,  Duty  on  Foreign,  Com.  moved  for,  741 

Immigration  of  Irish  Paupers^ 

I.  Petition  (Lord  Brougham),  58 ;  c.  Quaition 
(Sir  B.  HaU),  524 

Inclosure  of  Commons  {No,  2)  Bill, 
I.  2R.*  1 ;  Rep.«  57 ;  31Si^  201 ;  Royal  Assent, 
670 

Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland)  Bill, 
/.  2R.  3 ;  3R.»  229 ;  c.  1R.»  386 

India, 
CoUon,  CiUHvation  of.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr. 
Bright),  476 ;  House  counted  out,  401 

Ikoestkb,  Viscount,  Staffordshire,  S, 
Dockyard  ReguUttons,  1296 
Naval  Architecture,  Inquiry  moved  for,  172 
Navy,  The,  306 

Passengers'  Act  Amendment,  Rep.  add.ch  1241 
'*  Thetis,"  The,  Wreck  of  the,  689 

Inglis,  Sir  B.  H.,  Oxford  CntiMrttly 
Greece,  Condition  of,  SLetums  moved  for,  329 
Marriage,  Law  of— Prohibited  Degrees,  Com. 

moved  for,  754 
Passengers'  Act  Amendment,  Rep.  add,  d,  1240 
Pious  and  Charitable  Purposes,  2R.  713,  714 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.  1312 
Supply — Houses  of  Parliament,  332 
Wednesdays'  Sittings,  694 

Insolvent  Debtors  Act  Amendment  Bill, 

I  3R.*  1 

Ireland, 
Amu,  Sale  of,  Returns  moved  for  (Sir  W.  Ver- 

ner),  462 
Destitute  Persons,  Com.  1345 
Dublin  Improvement,  see  JDubUn  Improvement 

BiU 
Education — Supply,  1282 
Fever,  see  Fever  ( Ireland)  BiU 
Fisheries,  Com.  ifioved  for  (Sir  H.  W.  Barron), 

761,  784,  [A.  22,  N.  73,  M.  51] 
Fishery,  Piers,  and  Harbours,   see  fishery. 

Piers,  and  Harbours  (Ireland)  Bill 
Franchise,  Question  (Mr.  A.  S.  O'Brien)  1168 
O&i'emmerU  of — Sumdy,  1274 
Iminignxtion    of    Paupers,     Petition    (Lord 

Brougham),  58  ;  Question  (Sir  B.  Hall),  524 
IneumJ^red   Estates,  sec  Incumbered  Estates 

(Ireland)  Bill 
Irish  Clergymen  in  England,  Petition  (Lord 

Monteagle),  677 
^*  Jamestown,'*  The,  Question  (Mr.  Brown),  127 
Landed  Property,  we  Landed  Property  (Ire- 
land) BiU 


Irelandr—^ontinned. 

Landlord  and  Tenant,  Law  of  (Ireland),  Res. 

(Marquess  of  Westmeath),  299 ;  Motion  with- 
drawn, 304 
Lord  Lieutenant,   The — Deaih  of  the  Earl  of 

Besborough,  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  1052 
LunoHe  Asylums,  see  Lunatic  Asylums  (Ire* 

land)  BiU 
Poor  Rates,  see  Poor  Bates  (Ireland)  BiU 
Poor  Belief,  see  Poor  Belief  (Ireland)  BiU 
Prisons,  see  Prisons  (Ireland)  Bill 
Public  Works,  Question  (Lord  G.  Bentinck), 

1248 
Raihuays,  see  Railways  (Ireland)  BiU 
Railways,  Piers,  and  Harbours,  Com.  Amend. 

(Mr.  Roebuck),  208,  [o,  q,  A.  203,  N.   14, 

M.    189]  212;    [A.  208,  N.   75,  M.    133] 

297 
Relief,  Notioe  (Chanoellor  of  the  £xohequer)| 

1169 
Soup  Rtehens,  Question  (Earl  Fitzwilliam), 

677 
Taxing  Costs,  Questioii  (Right  Hon.  H.  Goul- 

bum),  1366 
Temporary  Relief,  Question  (Mr.  P.  Scrope), 

956 
Tenants,  see  Tenants  (Ireland)  BiU 
Trust  Money  Investment,  see  Tnut  Money  In- 

vestment  (Ireland)  Bill 
Turnpike  Roads,  see  Turnpike  Roads  (Ire-^ 

land)  BiU 
Vaunts,  Punishment  of,  see  Vagrants,  Pun- 

uhment  of  (Irekmd)  BiU 

Irish  Clergymen  in  England, 
I.  Petition  (Lord  Monteagle),  677 

JA1IE9,  Sir.  W.  C,  Kingston-upon-HvU 
Colonisation,  Address  moved,  1449 
Faetories,  200 

Poor  Law  Administntion,  Leave,  849 
**  Tweed,"  Loss  of  the,  9 
Vagrants,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  cl.  3, 
640 

James,  Mr.  W.,  Cumberland,  E. 

Wednesdays'  Sittings,  695 

"  Jamestown,''  The, 
€.  Question  (Mr.  Brown),  127 

Jervis,  Sir  J.,  see  Attorney  Qekeral, 
The 

JoLLiFFE,  Sir  W.  G.  H.,  Petersfield 

Medical  Registration,  386 

Poor  Law  Administration,  2R.  1131 

Judges  taking  Fees  {Scotland), 

e.  Question  (Mr.  Watson),  7 

Juvenile  Offenders  Bill, 
e,  2R.  33,  [A.  75,  N.  23,  M.  52]  47 ;   Rep.» 
1052 

Kentish  Railways,  The, 
I,  Motion  (Duke  of  WeUington),  1094 

Knapsacks,  Soldiers*, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Wakley),  951 


Deititute  Fenona  < Ireland ),  \SS2 

Dvblui  ImprOTemeat,  3R.  3TS 

Fnotories,  3R.  308 

Fisheries,  Irish,  Cam.  moTed  ibr.  Amend.  T63, 

779 
"  JftmBjWiwn,"  The,  127 
Landed   Property  (IreUnd),  Lords'   Aatendi. 

13ia 
Poor  Rjttes  (Ireland),  Rep.  733 
Poor  ReUef  (ireUnd),  Lonk'  Amends.  1333 
Poor  ReUef  SnpeiriuoD  (IreUnd),  (No.  3),  Com. 

cl.  1,  Bi6 
tUIief,  Temporary  (Ireland),  SS8 
Supply— GoTBroment  of  Ireland,   13*7,    1379  ; 

— Edncation,  13S3,  13B3,  1384 

Landed  Property  (Ireland)  BUI, 
I.  3R.'e7;  Cam.  361;   Rep.  686;  SR.'SSO; 

e.  Lords'  Amends,  1340 

Landlord  and  Tenant  {Ireland)  Law  of, 

I.  Res.  (MarquoBS  of  Wcstmeath),  399 

Lands,  Transference  of  (Scotland)  Bill, 
e.  Rep.'  ess 

Lahsdowke,  Marquesa  of 
Bank  of  England,  303 
Food,  Supply  of,  in  the  Coontij,  673 
Immigration  of  Iriah  Paupers,  SB 
Landed  Property  (Ireland),  Com.  364,  309, 370, 

373 :  Rep.  686 
Ijmdlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland),  Law  of,  R«>. 

303 
Monetary  Cnsis,  The,  435 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland).  aR.  00,  71  ;  Com,  437. 

438  ;  ct.  3,  4S2  ;   el.  4,  458  ;  d.  5,  403.  493, 

400,  500  :  el.  7,  503, 503  ;  cl.  0.  504  ;  el.  1 1. 

607.  031  ;  el.    IB.  532 ;  el.    10,  .*.;    el.   30. 

6se.  5S7 ;  cl.  3i,  ib.,  508  ;  add.  cl.  596, 597  : 

Rep.  704  :  add.  el.  810 
PorlDgal,   State  of,  300,   383 ;— Interrention 

with.  1380 
Railways,  1005 
Ropresentatite   Peers  (Scotland)  Election  f>f. 

Com.  moved  for,  304 
Soup  Kilehens  (Ireland),  077 


LE7R0T,  Mr.  A.,  Longford 

Landed    Property  (Ireland),   Lords'   Amends. 

1345 
Poor  Belief  (Irehmd),  Lords'  Amends.  1311 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  Linlithgoio,  Ac. 

Cokmiaation.  Address  mOTMl,  1309, 1404, 1413, 

1424,  1425.  1449 
Drainage  of  Lands,  Com.  387.  383 
Dublin  Improvement.  3R.  379 
Precedenee,  Order  of,  1308 


Loan,  iM,  Ducomd  oh  Inttait 
Notloe  (The  Chanoellor  of  the 
8  ;  Com.  599 ;  Rep.  69S 


Loan  Soeielies  Bill, 
e.  JR.*  1052  ;  3R."  1100  ;  Rep."  1345  ;  Sf 
1390  ;  I.  IB.*  13S3 

London,  Bishop  of 

aerfj  Offences.  3R.  1095,  1097.  1096 
Faotoriea,  2R.  934 
Irish  Qergymen  in  England,  BS3 
Newfoundland,    Fire   at    St.  John'i,  AMrrm 
mored,  1343 

Londonderry,  Marquess  of 

Army  Serrioe,   Reoom.   Amend.   1030;    32. 
1288 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — Deatk  ef 
ike  Earl  of  Besborougk, 
e.  Question  (Kb.  Hume),  I0S3 

LuCAN,  £«ri  of 
Army  Service,  Reeom.  el.  1,  Amend.  1096 
landed  Property  (Ireland),  Com.  373 
Poor  ReUcf  (Ireland).   Com.   eL  4,  490  i   R(* 
add.  el.  810  i  3R.  1043 

Lvnatic  Atylumi  Bill, 
I.  IR,"  1  ;  2R.»  434 

Lunatic  Aiylmnt  (Ireland)  Bill, 
t.  1R.»608;   aR."  831;   3R."  889 :    /.   IB." 
1019 

Lyndhdbbt,  Lord 
Birmingham    and   Oilbrd  Jattction    RaOwar. 
Appointment  of  Select  Com.  1388 

M'Cartbt,  Mr.  A..  Cork  City 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland).  Lords'  Amend*.  1337 
Supply — Education  (IrehuMj),  IJiut 


Mackenzie,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Pecblet-thire 
Landed   l^ropeK?  (Ireland),    Lords' 
1344 

Maluesbuht,  Ewl  of 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  583 


Mangles,  Mr.  R.  D.,  Guildford 

Railway  Speculation,   Revtriction   oposi,   Rh. 


MAtntEBS,  Lord  J.,  NeKork-upon-Tmt 

Colonisation,  Address  moved,  14M 

Graece,   State  of;   33  ;— RMonw   norrJ   br. 

313 
Landed    Property  (Ireland),    Losils'   AtaJi. 

1341,  1344 
Pious  and  Charitable  PurpooM,  3R.  G9>S,  ~IT 
Poor  Ijiw  Adniinisttaliaii,  SU.  13)C 
Pgrtugal,  ImcrrCBlWD  with,  12H 


MAR 


MON 


Marine  Service,  Boyal,  Bill, 
e,  1R.»  1290 

Marriage,  Law  of— Prohibited  Degrees, 
e.  Address  moved  (Right  Hon.  J.  S.  Wortley). 
742;  Anawer.liee 

Masterman,  Mr.  J.,  London 

Loan,  The— Discount  on  Instalments,  607. 608. 
655,666 

Maule,  Right  Hon.  F.,  P«r<A 
Knapsacks,  Soldiers',  951 
Soldiers'  Pensions,  528 

Medical  Practitioners,  Registration  of, 
e.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Wakley),  790 

Medical  Registration  Bill, 

<?.  Question  (Sir  W.  JoUiflfe),  386 ;  2R.  post- 
poned,  421 

Merchant  Vessels,  Captains  of, 
c.  Question  (Hon.  H.  Fitzroy),  680 

Metropolitan  Buildings  Bill, 
c.  1R.*523 

Miles,  Mr.  W.,  Sofmrsetshire,  E. 

Poor  Law  Administration,  Leave.  348:   2R 

1176 
Rating  of  Tenements  (No.  2),  2R.  54 

MiLNES,  Mr.  R.  M.,  PonUfract 

Marriage,  Law  of— Prohibited  Degrees,  Com. 
moved  for,  759 

Mint,  The—Supply,  c.  1266 
Miscellaneous  Estimates — Supply, 

e,  827, 554,  1092, 1266 
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NEW 


MoRTBAOUB,  Lord — continued. 
459;  el  5,  492,  493,  494,  496  ;ci.  7,  Amend. 
502:  <:/.  11,  506;  cl.  20.  Amend.  556;   el 
24,  Amend.  557,  574 ;  add.  el.  595,  596. 597,' 
598 ;  Rep,  798  ;  add.  cl.  820  ;  3R.   1040  : 
add.  el.  1047,  1049 

MoBPETH,  Viscount,  Yorkshire,  W.  E. 
Health  of  Towns,  2R.  669,  689 ;  Com.  731 
732  ' 

Supply— Royal  Palaces  and  Gardens,  328,  329 ; 
—Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  33i  ;— Houses  of 
Parliament,  382,  335, 336 ;— The  Nelson  Mo- 
nument, 1285 

Morrison,  Mr.  J.,  Inverness,  dfc. 

Railway  Speculation,   Restriction  upon,   849, 
851 

MoU,  Mr.,  Dismissal  of, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Ferrand),  962,  1053 

Mount  Cashell,  Earl  of 

Irish  Clergymen  in  England,  686 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland).  8R.  1046 


Mitchell,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Bridport 

Navigation  Laws,  Suspension  of  the,  689 
Railway  Speculation,  Restriction  upon.  Res. 
851 

MoFPATT,  Mr.  G.,  Dartmouth 

Customs  Acts— British  and  Colonial   Spirits 
Com.  moved  for.  1100,  1103  ' 

Excise— Rectification  of  Spirits  in  Bond,  Com 
moved  for,  1104 

MoNAHAN,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Oalway  Borouqh 
Franchise  (Ireland),  1168 
Taxing  Costs  (Irebnd),  1366 
Tenants  (Ireland),  2R.  57 

Monetary  Crisis,  The, 

c.  Observations  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
208 ;  I.  Question  (Lord  Brougham),  424 ; 
<?.  Notice  (Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer).  528  • 
Com.  599  ^ 

MONTEAQLE,  Lord 

Immigration  of  Irish  Paupers,  59 
Incumbered  Estates  (Ireland),  2R.  6 
Iriflh  Clergymen  in  England,  Petition,  677 
landed  Property  (Ireland),  Com.  370  ;  Amend. 

374 ;  Rep.  686 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland).  2R.  93,  04,  09  ;  Com. 
Amend.  430,  441,   442  ;  cl  2,  450 ;  el  4, 
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MuNTZ,  Mr.  G.  F.,  Birmingham 

Piers,  Railways  and  Harbours  (Ireland)— Tho 
Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  266,  290 

Napier,  Rear  Admiral  Sir  C,  Marylehone 
Enlistment  of  Seamen,  Leave,  10  ;  2R.  723. 

727, 728 
Naval  Architecture,  Inquiry  moved  for,  106 

Napier,  Sir  C,  Appointment  of, 
c.  Question  ( Rear- Atoiiral  Bowles),  1055 

Naval  Architecture, 
c.  Inquiry  moved  for  (Mr.  Hume),  152  [A.  13, 
N.  60.  M.  63],  200  ^ 

Naval  Prisons  Bill, 
c.  Rep.»  33 ;  3R.*  204  ;    I    IR.*  299 ;  2R. 
1099  ;  Com.  1363 

Naval  Service  of  Boys  Bill, 
c.    Rep»  523;  8R.*  598  ;  I  1R.»  670;  2R. 
1094  ;  Rep.*  1241 ;  8R.»  1363 

Navigation  Laws,  Suspension  of  the, 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Mitchell),  680 

Navy,  The, 
c.  Question  (Viscount  Ingestre),  306  ;  /.  (Eafl 
of  Hardwicke).  358  ;— «.  AppoinUnent  of  Sir  C. 
Napier,  Question  (Rear-Admiral  Bowles),  1055; 
—  Vice  Admiralty  Courts  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  St.  Helena^  ^e.;  Returns  mov«d  for  (Cap- 
tain Pechell),  1 1 07 ;— see  EnHstmerU  of  Seamen 
BiU  ^ 

Nelson  Monument,  The — Supply,  c.  1284 

Newdegatb,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire,  N. 
Dalhousie's,  Lord,  Act,  8 
Landed  Property  (Irehind),    Lords'  Amends. 
1343 

Loan,  The— Discount  on  Instalments,  609.  657. 

658 
Pious  and  Cluiritable  Purposes,  2R.  716 
Poor  Law  Admmistration,  Leave,  357 
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POL 


KswDBOATB,  Mr.  C.  N.—c&tUimied. 

Rjulway  Speculation,  Restriction  npon,  Res. 

601 
Registration  of  Voters,  2R.  401 
Seduction  and  Prostitution  (No.  2),  IR.  1018 

Jfewfoundlandf 
e.  Question  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  9 ; — I.  Fire  at 
St.  John*§,  Address  moved   (Lord  Portman), 
1241 

Newfoundland  Government  Bill^ 

e.  IR .•  1099  ;  2R.»  1216 

NiCHOLL,  Et.  Hon.  J.,  Cardiff 

Marriage,  Law  of— Prohibited  Degrees,  Com. 
moT^  for,  760 

NoRRETS,  Sir  C.  D.  0.  J.,  MMtym 

Destitute  Persons  (Ireland),  Com.  1362 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.  Amend. 

1304 
Poor  Removal  (England  and  Scotland),  2R. 

646 

O'Brien,  Mr.  A.  S.,  iVbr<Aamf>ton«Mr«y  N, 

Decimal  Coinage,  Address  moved,  20 
Franchise  (Ireland),  1168 
Poor  Rates  (Ireland),  Rep.  Amend.  721 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.  1306 
Relief,  Temporary  (Ireland),  961,  1170 
Wines,  Duty  on  Foreign,  Com.  moved  for,  742 

O'CoNNELL,  Mr.  M.  J.,  Kefry 

Colonisation,  Address  moved,  1412, 1448 
Dublin  Improvement,  2R.  374 
Landed  Property  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.  1346 
Piers,  Railways,  and  Harbours  (Ireland) — The 
Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  268 

O'Ferrall,  Mr.  R.  M.,  Kildare 

Vagrants,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  cl,  3, 
637,  638,  640,  642 

Osborne,  Mr.  R.  B.,  Wycombe  {Chippina) 

Piers,  Railways,  and  Harbours  (Ireland)— 'The 

Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  266 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.  1317» 

1319,  1333 
Portugal,  Intervention  with,  1291,  1294,  1296 
Rating  of  Tenements  (No.  2),  2R.  48 
Relief,  Temporary  (Ireland),  960 
Tenants  (Ireland),  2R.  Amend.  66 

Out-Pensioners  (Chelsea  and  Greemoich) 
Bill. 

c,  1R.»1166;  2R.*1290 

Oxford,  Bishop  of 
Clergy  Offences.  2R.  1098 
Factories,  2R.  936 

Oxford  and  Birmingham  Junction  BaiU 
way, 
L  Appointment  of  Select  Com.  Amend.  (Lord 
Rodesdalc),  1286,  [o.  q.  Contents  29,  Not-Con- 
tents  22,  M.  7]  1288 


Facke,  Mr.  C.  W.,  Leicesterihire,  8. 

Hosiery  Manu&cture,  2R.  792 

Juvenile  Offenders,  2R.  46 

Rating  of  Tenements  (No.  2),  2R.  62 

Pakington,  Sir  J.  S.,  Broitwich 

Juvenile  Offenders,  2R.  33,  38,  46 

Newfoundland,  9 

Rating  of  Tenements  (No.  2),  2R.  53 

Palmer,  Mr.  Qt,,  Essex,  S, 

Health  of  Towns,  689 

Palmer,  Mr.  R.,  Berkshire 
Juvenile  Offenders,  2R.  46 

Palmerston,  Viscount,  Tiverton 
Greece,  Condition  of.  Returns  moved  for,  316, 

326 
Portugal,  Intervention  with,  306,  1247,  1391, 

1292,  1293,  1294 

Parker,  Mr.  J.,  Sheffield 

Combinations  at  Sheffield,  Returns  moved  for, 

1061 
Dillon's,  Mr.  John,  Claim,  Papers  moved  for, 

1106 
Hebrides,  Post  Office  acoommodation  to  the,  553 
Supply — Caledonian  Canal,  664  ; — Staiioner^, 

1277 

Parliament,  New  Rouses  of — Supply, 
€,  332 

Passengers  Act  Amendment  Bill, 
e.  3R.*  204;  Rep.*  623;  Com.  1164;  Rep. 
add,  cl.  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  1237 ;  cl.  witli- 
drawn,  1241 

Patten,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lancashire,  N. 
Railway  Commissioners'  Reports,  Re*.  949 

Pattison,  Mr.  J.,  London 
Railway  Speculation,  Restrictions  upon,  Rei* 
827 

Pechell,  Captain  G.  R.,  Brighton 

Poor  Law  Administration,  2R.  1083 
Rating  of  TenemenU  (No.  2),  2R.  61 
Vice  Admiralty  Courts  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope,  St.  Helena,  isc..  Returns  moved  for, 

1107 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 

Agricultural  Tenant  Right,  Com.  720 

Colonisation^  Address  moved,  1426 
*  Loan,   The — ^Discount  on  Instalments,  Com. 
664,  666,  667,  668 

Loan  Discount,  Com.  866 

Piers,  Railways,  and  Harbours  (Ireland)— Hie 
Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  263,  270 

Portugal,  Intervention  with,  1247 

Railways  (Ireland),  1367 

Warner,  Captain,  734 

Pious  and  Charitable  Purposes  BiU, 
c.  2R.  696  [A.  20,  N.  166,  M.  146]  718 

Police  Glauses  Bill, 
e.  2R*  126  ;  Question  (Hon.  £.  P.  Bouverit), 
733;  Rep.»1246 
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Poor  Law  AdmniiWaiiion  Bill, 

c.  Leave,  diO ;  IR.*  358 ;  2R.  Amend.  (Mr. 
Ferrand),  965;  Adj.  Deliate,  1064.  1110,  1171, 
[o.  q.  A.  218,  N.  42,  M.  176]  1235 

Poor  Law  Commissioners,  The, 
e.  Observations  (Mr.  Ferrand),  206 ;  Question, 
954 ;  (Mr.  6.  Esoott),  1108  ;^The  WarmimUr 
VfUon,  CorreBpondonce  moved  Ibr  (Hon.  £.  P. 
Bottverie),  1450 ;  House  counted  out,  t6. 

Poor  Bates  (Ireland)  BiU, 
e.  Com.  721;  Rep.  Amend.  (Mr.  A.  S.  O'Brien) 
t5.;  [0,  q.  A.  56,  N.  81,  M.  26]  722 

Poor  Belief  {Irelandj  Bill, 

.  /.  2R.  60 ;  Com.  427;  Amend.  (Lord  Montea- 
gle),  430,  [Contents  61,  Not-ContenU  50,  M. 
11]  447;  ci,  2,  Amend.  (Earl  of  Ellenborough), 
449 ;  Amend,  withdrawn,  450 ;  Amend.  (Earl 
of  Wicklow),  ib, ;  Amend,  postponed,  ib. ;  Amend. 
(Elarl  of  Besart),  ib,;  Amend,  withdrawn,  453  ; 

d,  3,  ib.;  el.  4,  Amend.  (Lord  Stanley),  454, 
[o.  q.  Contents  59,  Not-Contents  53,  M.  6]  461; 
c/.  5,  491,  Amend.  (Earl  of  Clancarty),  Amend. 
neg.,  492  ;  d.  6,  Amend.  (Lord  Stanley),  497: 
Amend,  withdrawn,  502 ;  el.  7,  ib. ;  cL  9, 
Amend.(£arl  FitzwiUiam),504;  Amend.  (Earl  of 
St.  Germans),  ib.;  Amend,  tieg.,  505;  cl.  II, 
Amend.  (Earl  of  Wicklow),  ib.;  Amend,  with- 
drawn, 507;  Amend.  (Lord  Stanley),  id.,  [o.  q. 
Contents  54,  Not-Contents  73,  M.  19]  521 ;  cl. 
15,  d.  16,  Amend.  (Earl  of  Wicklow),  ib.;  d. 
17,  d,  18,  d.  19,  522 ;  d,  20,  555  ;  Amend. 
(Earl  of  Wicklow),  556 ;  Amend,  neg.,  557;  d. 
24,  ib.;  Amend.  (Lord  Stanley),  ib.;  Amend, 
withdrawn,  595;  d.  29,  ib.;  add.  d,  (Lord 
Monteagle),  ib.;  d*  withdrawn,  598;  Rep.* 
794 ;  Amend.  (Marquess  of  Lansdowne),  795. 
[o.  q.  Contents  42,  Not-Contents  54,  M.  12] 
811;  Amend.  (Earl  of  Clancarty),  813 ;  Amend, 
neg.,  819  ;  add.  d.  (Earl  of  Luoan),  ib.;  add. 
d.  (Lord  Stanley),  820 ;  d.  neg.,  ib.;  add.  d. 
(Lord  Monteagle),  ib.;  d.  withdrawn,  ib.;  8R. 
1040  ;  add.  d.  (Lord  Monteagle),  1047;  d.  neg. 
ib.;  Amend.  (Earl  Grey),  ih.;  add.  d.  (Lord 
Redesdale),  1048  ;  d.  withdrawn,  1050  ;  add. 

d,  (Lord  Abinger),  ib. ;  Bill  passed,  ib.;  Protest, 
ib.;  e.  Lords'  Amends.,  1299  ;  Amend.  (Sir  D. 
Norreys),  1304,  [o.  q.  A.  80,  N.  16,  M.  64] 
1338  ;  d.  D.  Amend.  (Sir  R.  Ferguson),  [o.  q. 
A.  72,  N.  19,  M.  53]  1339 

Poor  Belief  Supervision  (Lreland)  (No, 
2)  Bill, 

e.  Com.  544 ;  d.  1,  545 ;  Rep.*  598 ;  SR.* 
688;  I.  1R.*794 

Poor  Bemowil  Amendment  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  690 ;  IR.*  1051 

Poor  Bemovdl  (England  and  Scotland) 
Bill, 
e.  2R.  546 ;  3R.*  732  ;  I  IR.*  794 

PoRTMAN,  Lord 
Newfoundland,  Fire  at    St.  John's,  Address 
moved,  1241,  1245 

Portugal, 
€.  Question  (Mr.  Borthwick),  805 ;  I.  (Earl  of 
Ellenborough),  359 ;— c.  CapUUn  EM,  Qan- 


Portii^a{--oontinued. 

tion  (Hon.  H.  F.  Berkeley),  52l;^JfUervenUan 
with.  Question  (Mr.  Hume),  1171,  1246;  I. 
(Lord  Brougham),  1285  ;  c.  (Mr.  B.  Osborne), 
1291;  (Lord  G.  Bentinck),  1292 

Post  Office  Accommodation  to  the  Hebrides^ 

e.  Question  (Mr.  H.  J.  Baillie),  553 

Precedence,  Order  of, 
e.  Remarks  (Mr.  Spooner),  1368 

Prisoners  and  Prisons — Supply,  c,  1280 

Prisons  (Ireland)  Bill, 

I.  2R.»  1 ;  Rep.*  57 ;  3R.»  901 ;  Royal  Ai- 
sent,  670 

Protest,  Army  Service, 
Com.  1039 ;— PiHW  Relief  {Ireland),  8R,  1050 

Protheroe,  Mr.  E.  D.,  Halifax 

Juvenile  Offenders,  2R.  47 
Supply— New  Houses  of  Parliament,  834 ;  — 
Public  Records,  1273, 1274 

Public  Oxanaries, 
I.  Observations  (Earl  of  WilohUiea),  890 

Public  Works  (Ireland), 
c.  Question  (Lord  G.  Bentinok),  1248 

PusBT,  Mr.  P.,  Berkshire 
Agricultural  Tenant  Right,  Com.  719 

Qtiarantine  Laws, 
e.  Question  (Dr.  Bowring),  951 

Radnor,  Earl  of 

Factories,  2R.  905 
Railways,  The  Kentish,  1096 

Bailway  Bills  in  the  Present  Session, 
e.  Com.  moved  for  (Chancellor  of  the  £xcbe« 
quer).  1062  ;  Amend.  (Mr.  H.  Hinde),  1063 ; 
Amend,  withdrawn,  1064 

Bailtoay  Commissioners  Beports, 
€.  Res.  (Hon.  H.  Fitwoy),  947,  [A.  70,  N.  102, 
M.  32]  950  ;^Supply,  1270 

Bailway  Speeulationt  Bestriction  upon, 

e.  Res.  (Mr.  Hume),  821 
Bailway s — Lord  Dalhousie*s  Act, 

e.  Question  (Mr.  Newdegate),  8  ; — I.  The  Ken- 
tish, Motion  (Duke  of  Wellington),  1094;— 
Oxford  and  Birmingham  Junction,  Appoint- 
ment of  Select  Com.  Amend.  (Lord  Redesdale), 
1286,  [o.  q.  Contents  29,  Not-Contents  22, 
M.  7] 1288 

Bailways  (No.  2)  BM,  c.  IE.*  1166 

Bailways  (Ireland), 
e.  Question  (Sir  R.  Peel),  1867 

Bailways  (Ireland),  (No.  2)  BiU, 

e.  IR.*  304 

Bailways,  Piers,  and  Barhours  (Ireland), 
e.  Com.  Amend.  (Mr.  Roebuck),  208  [o.  q.  A. 
203.  N.  14,  M.  189],  212  ;  [A.  208,  N.  75,  M. 
133]  297 ;  Report,  339 
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Rating  of  Tenemetits  {No,  2),  Bill, 
€,  211.  Adj.  Debate,  48,  [A.  71,  N.  89,  M.  18] 
6i 

Rawdon,  Colonel  J.  D.,  Armagh  City 

Fisheries,  Irish,  Com.  moved  for,  774 
Vagrants,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  el,  B, 
538 

Record  Office^  General^ 
e.  Question  (Mr.  Protheroe),  1273 

Records,  Public — Supply,  c,  1273 
Redesdale,  Lord 

Birmingham  and  Oxford  Junction  Railway — 
Appointment  of  Select  Com.  Amend.  1280 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  586  ;  3R.  add.  cl. 
1048,  1049 

Railways,  1095 

Registering  Birthst  dbc,  (Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  Observations  (Lord  J.  Russell),  1297 

Registration  of  Voters  Bill, 
e,  2R.  389 

Relief,  Tempora/ry  (Ireland), 

c.  Question  (Mr.   P.   Scrope),   050; — ^Notice 
(Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer),  1 109 

RepresentcUive   Peers   (Scotland),    Elec' 

tion  of, 
I,  Com.  moved  for  (Earl  of  Eglintoun),  201 

Representative  Peers  (Scotland)  Bill, 

I,  IR.*  1241 

Revenue,  Public, 
e.  Res.  (Dr.  Bowring),  128  ;  Motion  withdrawn, 
152 

Richmond,  Duke  of 

Factories,  2R.  931.  936 

Landed  Property  (Ireland),  Com.  371 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  cl  2,  449 

Riots,  Food, 
c.  Question  (Mr.  B.  ^scott),  952 

RiPON,  Earl  of 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  446;  Rep.  804 

Rohh,  Captain — Portugal, 
e.  Question  (Hon.  H.  F.  Berkeley),  527 

RoDEK,  Earl  of 
Poor  Relief  (Ireknd),  Com.  427;  cl,  4,  450; 
el.  9,  505 :  Rep.  805 

Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Bath 

Destitute  Persons  (Ii^land),  Com.  1354,  1357» 

1363 
Juvenile  Offenders,  2R.  Amend.  33 
Piers,  Harbours,  and  Railways  (Ireland) — The 

Monetary  Crisis,   Com.   Amend.   208,   209, 

251 
Poor  Law  Administration,  2R.  991 

Rome,  Court  of,  DiplamaHc  Relations  icith 
the 
c.  Question  (Mr.  Horsman),  854 


RoMiLLY,  Mr.  J.,  Bridport 
Foes  in  Courts  of  Law,  uom.  moved  for,  388 

^* 

RosEBERT,  Earl  of 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  587 

Ross,  Mr.  D.  R.,  Belfast 
Vagrants,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  536 

RossE,  Earl  of 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  440  ;  el  4, 461 

Royal  Palaces  and  Gardens — Supply,  321 
Russell,  Riffht  Hon.  Lord  J.,  London 

Bishops,  Additional,  1298  • 

Business,  Public,  1296,  1298 

Colonisation,  Address  moved,  1435,  1449 

Com,  Exportation  of,  527 

Com  Laws,  Suspension  of  the,  598 

Destitute  Persons  (Ireland),  Com.  1357 

Flour,  Use  of,  in  Calicoes,  1056 

Health  of  Towns,  1296 

Loan,  The— Discounts  on  Instalments,  Com. 

668 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — ^Deaih  of  the  Ear) 

of  Bcsborough,  1053 
Navigation  Laws,  Suspension  of  the,  689 
Piers,  Railways,  and  Harbours  (Ireland)-<-The 

Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  281 
Poor  Law  Administration,  Leave,  854;  3R. 

954,  1138,  1161,  1162,  1163,  1164 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Lords*  Amends.  1299, 

1300 
Poor  Relief  Supervision  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Com. 

544 
Poor  Removal,  Leave,  690 
Portugal,  Intervention  with,  1171,  1246, 1293, 

1294,  1295,  1296 
Precedence,  Order  of,  1369 
Railway  Speculation,  Restriction  upon.  Res- 

842 
Railways  (Ireland),  1367 
Revenue,  Public,  Res.  151 
Rome,  Court  of.  Diplomatic  Relations  with  the, 

855 
Supply — Buckingham  Palace,  330  ; — Houses  of 

Parliament,    334  ; — Ecclesiastical    Commis- 
sion, 1093 
**  Tweed."  Loss  of  the,  10 
Vagrants,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  532 ; 

cl  3,  539,  542 

RuTHERFURD,  Right  Hon.  A.,  see  Advo- 
cate, The  Lord 

St,  Asaph  and  Bangor,  Sees  of^ 
c.  Question  (Mr.  J.  Collett),  1298 

St.  David's,  Bishop  of 

Factorios,  2R.  944 

St.  Germans,  Earl  of 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  2R.  87.  93.  94,  99,  104  : 
Com.  cl  2,  453  ;  cl  5,  495  ;  cl.  9,  Amend. 
504  ;  el  19,  522,  578 

Salisbury,  Bishop  of 
Newfoundland,  Fire    at    St.  John*s,    Address 
moved,  1245 
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Saltoux,  Lord 
Naval  Prisons*  211.  1099 
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Sanson,  Viscount,  Lwerpool 
Health  of  Towns,  Com.  781 
Poor  Removal  (England  and  Scotland),  2R. 

550 
Vagrants,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  cL  3, 

543 

Savings  Banks  Annuities  Bill, 

c.  1R.»204;  2R.»523 

Scoilandf 
Burgage  Tenure,  see  Burgage  Tenure  (Scot" 

land)  Bill 
'Burgh  Fdiee  see  Burgh  Police  (Scotland)  BiU 
Caledonian  Canal — Supply,  554 
Crown  Charters,  see  Crown  Charters  (Scotland) 

BiU 
Draiiutge  of  Lands,  see  Drainage  of  Lands 

(ScoUand)  BiU 
Hebrides,  Post  Office  Accommodation  to  the. 

Question  (Mr.  if.  J.  BaiUie),  553 
Heritable  Securities^  see  Heritable  Securities 

for  Debt  (Scotland)  BUI 
Herring  Fishery,  see  Herring  Fishery  (Scot* 

land)  Bill 
Judges  taking  Fees,  Question  (Idr.  Watson),  7 
Lands,  Transference  of,  see  Lands,  Transfer- 

enoe  of  (Scotland)  BiU 
Poor  Removal,  see  Poor  Removal  (England  and 

Scotland)  Bill 
RepretentoHve  Peers,  Election  of,  Com.  moved 

lor  (Earl  of  Eglintoun),  201 
RepresentaSive  Peers,  see  Representative  Peers 

(Scotland)  BiU 
Service  of  Heirs,  see  Service  of  Heirs  (Scot- 

land)  BiU 

ScROPE,  Mr.  G.  P.,  Stroud 

Fisheries,  Irish,  Com.  moved  for,  783 

Poor  Law  Administration,  2R.  1123 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.   1316, 

1324 
Poor  Relief  Supervision  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Com. 

cL  1,  545 
Poor  Removal  (England  and  Scotland),  2R. 

548 
Rating  of  Tenements  (No.  2).  2R.  48 
Relief,  Temporary  (IreUnd),  956,  961 
Vagrants,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  531 ; 

cl.  2,  Amend.  537  ;  cl  3, 540  ;  add.  cl.  543, 

644 

Seamen*8  Enlistment  BiU, 

e.  Leave,  10  ;    IR.*  304  ;    2R.  723  ;   BUI  put 
off,  729 

Secret  Service — Supply,  c»  1276 

Seduction  and  ProstittUion  Bill, 
c.  2R.  729 ;  Bill  withdrawn,  731 

Seduction  and  Prostitution  (No.  2)  Bill, 
e.  Leave,  788,  [A.  57.  N.  11,  M.  46]  789  ;  IR. 
[A.  17,  N.  4,  M.  13]  793  ;  House  counted  out, 
794  ;  Amend.  Adj.  (Hon.  C.  Berkeley),  1017 ; 
[A.  7,  N.  60.  M.  53]  t6.:  Amend.  Adj.  (Mr.  T. 
Duncombe)  [A.  7,  N.58,  M.  51]  1018  ;  Amend. 
Adj.  (Hon.  C.  Berkeley),  t6.,[A.  6,  N.  51,  M.  49] 
1010,  1237 


Service  of  Heirs  (Scotland)  Bill, 
c.  3R.»  732 ;  L  IR.*  794 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of 

Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  add,  el  596 

Shaw,  Right  Hon.  F.,   Dublin   Univer^ 
tity 

Arms,  Sale  of  (Ireland),   Returns  moved  for, 

475 
Duhlin  Improvement,  2R.  376 
Poor  Relief  Supervision  (Ireland)  (No.  2),  Com. 

el.  1,  545 
Railway  Commissioners'  Reports,  Res.  947 
Relief,  Temporary  (Ireland).  959 
Vamnts,  Punishment  of  (Ireland),  Com.  534  ; 

cl.  2,  537  :  cl,  3,  538,  539 

Sheffield,  Combinations  at, 
e.  Returns    moved  for  (Mr.   T.   Dunoomhe), 
1056 

Sheil,  Right  Hon.  R.  L.,  Dungarvon 

Decimal  Coinage,  Address  moved,  20 
Duhlin  Improvement,  2R.  378 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Lords'  Amends.  1318 
Supply— The  Mint,  1267, 1269 

Shrewsbury,  Earl  of 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),  Com.  446;  d.  5,497 

SiBTHORF,  Colonel  C.  D.  W.,  Lincoln 
Direct  Taxation,  1266 
Drainage  of  Lands,  Com.  387 
Health  of  Towns,  Com.  731,  732 
Poor  Law  Administration,  2R.  1015 
Railway  Speculation,   Restriction  upon,  Res. 

831 
Rating  of  Tenements,  2R.  57 
Seduction  and  Prostitution  (No.  2),  IR.  1017, 

1018,  1237 
Supply — CaledonLin  Canal,  555  ; — Commission^ 

ers  of  Railways,  1370,  1271 

Smith,  Right  Hon.  R.  V.,  NortJiampton 

Colonisation,  Address  moved,  1421 
Passengers*  Act   Amendment,   Rep.    add.   cl. 

1240 
Poor  Removal,  Leave,  692 
Rating  of  Tenements  (No.  2),  2R.  50 
Registration  of  Voters.  2R.  402 
Supply — Education  (Ireland),  1284 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Chichester 

Railwav   Speculation,   Restriction  upon.  Res. 
830,832,847 

Smithfield  Market, 
c.  Appointment  of  Committee,  385,  [A.  25,  N.  6, 
M.  19]  386  ;  House  counted  out,  ib. 

Soap  Allowances  Bill, 
c,  1R.»  1200 

Soldiers^  Pensions, 
c.  Question  (Major  Layard),  528 : — Knapsacks 
(Mr.  Wakley),  051 

Soup  Kitchens  (Ireland), 
I  Question  (Earl  Fitzwilliam),  677 
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Speaker,  The  (The  Right  Hon.  C.  S.  Le- 
fevre),  Hampshire,  N. 
Derby  Day,  The — ^Adjournment,  1053 
Fiaherifes,  Irish,  Com.  moved  for,  774 
Piers,  Railways,  and  Harbours  (Ireland)— The 

Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  209 
Poor  Relief  (Ireland),   Lords'  AxoAnds.  1299, 

1333 
Precedence,  Order  of,  1368 

Spirits,  BrUish  and  Colonial^Oustoms 

c.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Moffiitt)  1100 

Spirits  in  Band,  Bectifcation  of— Excise 
e.  Com.  moved  for  (Mr.  Mo&tt),  1104,  [A. 
d6,  N.  63,  M.  7]  U06 

Spooner,  Mr.  R.,  Birmingham 
Health  of  Towns,  Com.  732 
Piers,  Railways,  and  Harbours  (Ireland)— The 

Monetary  Crisis,  Com.  259, 276,  276 
Seduction  and  Prostitution,  2R.  731 
Seduction  and    Prostitution  (No.  2),  L0«.t6, 

788  ;  IR.  793,  1017 
Wilmot,  Sir  Eardley,  Case  of,  1368 
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Page  1032,  lino  17,  from  bottom,  for  The  Committee  then  divided  on  the  AmendrnMil, 

Committee  then  divided  on  the  Clause. 
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